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PEARL. 


A  Song  from  the  Hills. 

Fkum  thk  Obrmak  of  Trkitschkil 

Ip  bat  a  btrd  were  I, 
And  I  bad  wings,  to  tbce, 
Denr  love.  I'd  fly.     ' 
But,  no,  that  cannot  be; 
In  rain  I  sigh  1 

If  bat  a  star  were  1, 

And  twinkled  In  the  night 

High  in  the  sky. 

Thou  would'st  gaze  at  my  light, 

And  wish  me  nigh ! 

If  bat  a  brook  were  I, 
That  rippled  'neath  the  sun, 
I'd  ne'er  be  shy; 
I'd  kiss  thy  feet  when  none 
Were  passing  by  I 

Were  I  the  erening  breeze. 
In  Sprinff  I'd  breauie  on  tlice 
Prom  balmy  west; 
Thy  bosom  and  thy  lips  to  me 
Would  be  sweet  rest  I 

The  livelong  night  I  wake 
To  think  of  thy  dear  fkee; 
oa  as  I  take 

In  thought  one  loving  gaze 
My  heart  doth  break  I 

The  brook,  the  star,  the  wind, 
And  birds  all  haste  away 
My  lovo  to  find; 
But  I  alone  must  stay- 
Banished  I— behind ! 


Pearl. 

kIaxt  years  aj^o,  in  the  old  fishing  town  of  Mar- 
bleliead,  close  to  the  waterside,  stood  a  diiigv  little 
inn,  known  as  the  Grav  Gull.  It  was  kept  by  one 
Simon  Goelet.  a  retirea  sailor,  with  a  wooden  leg 
and  a  face  as  rotmd  and  merry  aa  a  fall  Snmmer 
mooB. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  Marblehead  bad 
somehow  acquired  tbrooghoot  the  colony  a  reputa- 
tion tor  lawleseness.  To  the  lords  of  trade  it  wag 
represented  aa  a  amnggling  port  for  Boston,  and  it 
irequently  ftimlsbed  pilots  for  the  latter  place.  Its 
popalallon  was  tliaroucElily  Pf  aiarlni?,  and  noiCfl  lor 
a  *i«rt}::rjliirlv  fliJvf'iiluroti^i  HMd  iladitg  npiril. 

The  eoiist  Hwannod  with  freebocjiera^  who  coiiU- 
niiallj  Itara^i^^il  the  BMh<^nn#D.  and.  in  «iplte  or  ths 
promee  law  against  piracj,  not  tjutrequemlj  ap- 
peifod  In  the  fltreets  of  the  lowo,  where  tU»  ilisicreet 
jrihabitjiQta  received  their  gold  and  pJiver  in  opea 
trsde,  and  asked  no  i^ijefltJou?, 

It  wat  a  dnbions  ntglit.  Ealn  was  falling.  And  a 
wM  wind  raged  through  the  cru^iyJrreKijIar  by- 
ways of  tbe  old  port,  which  did  not  ilica  contala 
abi>TelDiir  Imndred  hoaaea— «U  boJIt  M  wood,  "the 
gruofjiSity  mtsiernLble,''  Mojfi  an  old  hi>stt>riiio,  "nnd 
miM\f  doae  in  with  the  roc  it  V  In  the  inn  of  Ihe 
Gruy  tiiiU  the  tallow  dips  were  llgJited,  aud  a  drift- 
wood-ire HJioae  on  tho  low  bk«k  rnlter,  thp  ni&Tided 
floor,  and  the  pewter  res^b  of  Ibe  bar  wLere  old 
GopLot  dispensed  hittpitallty,  H?3ist«{l  HOT^^etimeE  h? 
hii  niece,  8tis«ai]ah,  or  \ii»  oa1y  dAUghtar,  Pearl, 
the  hnndsomest  pri  in  the  Bay  Co^oa^. 

"  Where  H  Andy  Hull  ttJ-niRlUf  *  cried  old  Hoekl, 
rtrn.^fijiinfT-  Ui.  ]]'<>'  vt\!\>ht-<y  In  taPtirj-'  Mitf,  jfjto  the  dark- 
ness.' 

•*How  should  I  know?'*  answered  Pearl,  from 
the  chimney-corner.    *'  I  am  not  his  keeper.** 

She  sat  where  the  light  of  the  driftwood  shone 
full  upon  her— a  girl  of  seventeen,  with  skin  like 
strawherries-and-cream.  and  masses  of  fair  hair 
tumbling  down  her  milky  neck  over  the  square 
bodice  of  her  brown  stuff  dress. 

"  Indeed  vou  are.  Penrl,  for  he  has  given  himpelf 
to  you/'  said  the  quiet  voire  of  Susannah  Goetet, 
who  was  Just  entering  at  the  door,  with  her  home- 


spun akirta  pinned  o|«  aroond  her,  and  some  pewter- 
plattera  in  her  hand. 

She  waa  older  than  Pearl,  and  she  had  none  of  the 
latter*a  beauty;  her  face  was  sallow  and  wan.  and 
her  gray  eyes  seemed  never  to  have  looked  on  atiy- 
thing  happy  in  life.  Betwixt  the  beautiful  petted 
daughter  of  the  house  and  the  dependent  niece  and 
drudge  there  waa  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

"  It's  a  gift  I  never  Bought,*'  said  Pearl,  tossing 
her  fair,  flippant  head. 

Susannah  put  down  her  platters  on  the  oak 
dresser,  *'  Fie  !'*  slie  murmured.  "  To  speak  like 
that  of  your  promised  husband  !'* 

"And  a  lad  like  Andy!'*  cried  old  Goelet,  **doe8 
not  fall  to  every  giri's  lot.** 

Pearl  shrugged  her  full  white  shoulders. 

'*  He'a  an  awkward,  rough-handed  lout/*  she 
laughed.    **  Nothing  more,  as  you  botli  know.** 

**  Nay,**  protested  old  Goelet,  *'  there's  no  better 
fiaherman  in  all  Marblehead." 

"And  [*m  sure  his  face  is  comely,**  muttered  poor 
Susannah.  "Ah,  Pearl,  if  your  love  was  like  hia 
you  would  see  no  fault  in  him— he  aees  none  in  you,*^ 

Pearl  opened  her  lazy,  violet  eyes. 

"  Because  there's  none  to  see,  Susannah !  Plenty 
of  lovers  have  told  me  that'* 

Susannah  turned  on  her  angrily. 

"  Pride  and  vanity  have  blinded  you  to  your  own 
good  luck,"  she  cried.  "  Many  a  woman  in  tiie  town 
would  give  years  of  her  life  for  a  lover  like  Andy 

"  I  know  of  only  one,^^  answered  Pesrl,  mock- 
ingly, "  and  that's  yourself,  Susannah.  I'm  afraid 
you  care  more  for  Andy  than  is  good  for  you.** 

Susannah's  thin  cheek  grew  red,  then  pale. 

"  Tou  are  a  cruel  girl,  Peari ;  you  will  come  to  no 

good  end,**  she  faltered,  and  turned  and  went  out  of 
le  room. 

Pearl  was  left  alone  in  the  fire-light.  Across  the 
pasaage  was  the  bar-room,  to  which  old  Goelet  had 
stumped  off  to  mix  toddy  and  Julip  for  sundry  brown 
fishermen  who  began  to  drop  in  to  smoke  an  evening 
pipe  and  gossip  with  the  one-legged  innkeeper. 

The  girl  made  an  enchanting  picture,  lounging 
there  on  the  high-backed  settle,  ner  round  arms 
raised  above  her  head,  her  flair  hahr  streaming  down 
her  bosom,  her  violet  eyea  fixed  on  the  ruddy  blaze. 
Of  what  was  shelhinking  that  she  gazed  so  steadily? 
Of  her  lover,  Andy  Hull  ?  No,  Pearl  never  wasted 
dreams  upon  him.  From  (he  bar-room  the  voices  of 
the  fishermen  floated  fltfhlly  to  her  ears. 

"  There  be  stories,**  said  one,  "  that  the  sloop  JM- 
]^in  haa  been  captured  by  pirates.  My  nephew,  Joe 
Bagley,  wor  aboard  of  her.  You  remember  Joe, 
don*t  ye,  Goelet?  He  wor  sweet  always  on  your 
daughter.  Pirates  be  as  thick  in  New  England  waters 
now  as  codfish.** 

"  True,**  replied  another,  "  and  some  of  *em  be 
fine  gentlemen,  too,  soattering  their  ducats  like 
princes.*' 

"  I  saw  Flv  and  hU  gang  hung  in  Boston  last  year," 

Sut  in  old  Goelet.  "  Dootor  Colman  preached  thefar 
eath-sermon  in  Old  Brattle  Street  Church.  Ply  wor 
a  bold  one;  he  wonldn*t  come  inside  the  door  to 
hear  about  the  fienr  pit— not  he  I  He  stood  outside, 
with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  handsome  and  gay  as  a 
lord,  smiling  and  bowing  to  everybody.  He  wor  hung 
in  chains."  * 

A  gust  of  wind  and  rain  blew  the  soot  suddenly 
down  the  ckimnoy  and  scattered  the  brands  on  the 
hearth.  At  the  same  moment  Pearl  Goelet  turned 
her  fair  head  and  saw  a  man  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  old  keeping-room,  gazing  in  at  her. 

He  was  a  stranger,  young,  handsome,  with  some- 
thing in  his  look  and  air  that  smacked  strongly  of 
blue  water.  His  figure  was  tall  and  supple,  his  face 
dark  and  pale,  with  straight  features  and  melancholy 
eyes,  as  black  as  night  His  black  hair  waa  slightly 
powdered,  and  he  wore  a  long  sea-cloak  of  blue 
cloth,  under  which  one  could  see  a  suit  of  velvet, 
rich  with  embroidery,  ruffies  of  fine  lace  and  hand^ 
some  side-arms. 
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"  Is  thk  the  Grmjr  Gull  Inn,  mjr  pretty  mm\dV*  be 
Mid,  letting  his  eyes  dweU  boldly  on  Pearl  Goelet's 
face. 

8he  started  up  trom  her  settle  and  dropped  a  deep 
ooortesy. 

**Ay,  sir/'  she  answered,  coloring ;  "  shall  I  call 
mylatlier?"  ♦ 

The  stranger  stepped  into  the  room  irlth  a  smile 
OB  his  lips. 

"  Then  yon  are  Simon  Goelet's  daughter?  Byrov 
sonl  I  rep ort,  for  once,  hath  not  lied !  Tes,  we  will 
call  your  father,  Mistress  Pearl— don't  start,  I  know 
your  name.    Halloo,  innkeeper  !*' 

Old  Goeiet  stnmped  qnickhr  in  from  the  bar.  At 
sight  of  the  handsome,  well-oressed  flsnre  he  pulled 
bis  gay  forelock  with  the  deference  anh  to  a  guest 
and  a  gentleman,  and  bowed  half-way  to  the  floor. 

"  Your  servant,  sir  I"  cried  he.  "  Welcome  to  the 
Ow  GnU  Inn.    What's  your  will  r » 

The  stranger  tossed  off  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
sea-cloak. 

'*  Supper,  man  !'*  he  answered ;  **  the  best  that 
the  house  affords,  and  your  daughter  here  to  serve 
me!" 

"Ay,  ay,  honored  sir.  We're  all  at  your  service. 
You*re  a  stranger  in  the  town,  I  take  it?*' 

'*  True.  Bring  me  a  glass  of  wine ;  I  am  faint  with 
scrambling  over  your  infernal  rocks." 

**  Rnn,  Pearl !"  cried  the  innkeeper, "  for  a  bottle 
of  that  Spanish  vintage.  Pardon,  honored  sir !  by 
what  name  shall  I  caU  you  f 

The  stranger  flung  himselt  down  upon  the  settle 
and  spread  his  white  hands,  covered  with  rings,  to  the 
fire. 

"  My  name  is  Captain  Beverly,"  he  answered, 
briefly. 

"Ah."  said  Goeiet,  ducking  his  gray  head  ajgain, 
"  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  I  venture  to  guess." 

"You  may  guess  whatever  yon  please,  inn- 
keeper," replied  the  stranger,  "  and  1  shall  answer 
all  questions  in  like  fashion.  So  you  lost  your 
leg  twenty  years  ago  by  a  cable  getting  a  twist 
ronnd  it,  eh,  man  ?" 

"  Lord  have  mercy !"  cried  Goeiet,  in  amasement, 
"  how  do  yon  know  that,  sir  ?*' 

"A  bird  of  the  air  whispered  it  to  me,"  replied 
Beverly,  with  a  provoking  laugh,  and  at  that 
moment  Pearl  entered  with  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a 
long-necked  glsss,  which  she  put  down  demurely  at 
the  stranger's  elbow.  Away  limped  old  Goeiet  to 
call  Susannah. 

"  By  my  faith,  girl,"  quoth  he, "  we've  a  five  gen- 
tieman  in  the  keeping-room— a  lord,  for  aU  that  I 
know.  Lucky  there's  a  fowl  in  the  pot  Spread  the 
table  with  old  china  and  the  best  damask.  He  has 
a  foreign  look,  like  the  master  of  that  Cadiz  ship 
which  came  here  last  from  Bilbao." 

Susannah  had  a  woman's  curiosity.  While  the 
pot  was  boiling  she  erept  to  the  keeping-room  door, 
and  peering  covertly  in,  saw  the  stranger  sitting  on 
the  settle,  just  in  the  act  of  pledging  Pearl  Goeiet 
in  a  glass  of  Spanish  wine.  His  handsome  head 
was  tnroirn  back,  his  dark  eyes  glowed  ardently  as 
they  dwelt  upon  her  fair,  flower-like  face.  She 
stood  beside  him  on  the  hearth  with  downcast 
lashes,  and  fingers  plucking  bashfully  at  her  apron. 
Sometmng  in  the  picture  gave  Susannah  a  sudden 
ohiU.       , 

"  Why  are  you  so  shy,  lovely  child?"  she  heard 
him  say,  in  a  voice  that  wss  like  a  caress.  "  Have 
yon  not  befbre  met  men  who  called  vou  falrf 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  she  answered ;  "  plenty  of  them." 

He  laughed. 

"Now  listen  to  a  confession,  Mistress  Pearl. 
What  think  you  brought  me  to  tliis  inn  to-night  ? 
A  week  ago  1  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  place 
in  the  universe,  or  such  a  being  as  yourself.  But 
yon  have  lovers  everywhere,  and  one  fell  by  chance 
in  my  way,  and  rayed  of  yunr  beauty  so  mightily 
that  I  determined  to  see  you  with  my  own  eyes : 
and  so  I  came  here  through  such  dangers  as  I  will 
not  ^>eak  of  bow.    Bat  1  am  amply  repaid ;  the 


knave  did  not  lie,  for  one  look  in  such  a  face  I 
would  be  well  content  to  travel  fturther  and  fare 
worse." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  Pearl,  tossing  her  ooqaetttsh 
head,  "  you  must  not  talk  like  this  to  me.  My 
fattier  sajrs  you  are  a  frentleman." 

"  Mav  not  I  speak  the  truth?"  he  murmured.  "  / 
win  tell  you  what  I  sm— your  devoted  slave,  hence- 
forth and  forever." 

Susannah  turned  and  stole  away. 

"Ah,  Andy,  Andy,"  she  muttered  to  herseir, 
"  God  help  you !  lou  have  pinned  your  faith  to 
vanity." 

The  passage  was  narrow  and  dark.  As  she 
groped  along  it  toward  the  kitchen,  a  strong  arm 
was  cast  suddenly  around  her.  a  warm  mouth  tell 
upon  her  own,  and  in  her  car  a  voice  whispered : 

"  Stop,  stop,  my  darling !  Why  do  you  run  from 
me,  mv  Pearl?" 

An  involuntary  prisoner,  she  lay  for  one  breath- 
less instant  against  his  breast,  then  she  pushed  him 
away,  with  a  cry. 

"Andy,  Andy !"  she  gasped,  "  ft  is  not  Pearl.  It 
is  I-Susannah." 

The  embracing  arm  fell,  swift  as  lightning. 

"  Good  Heaven !"  muttered  Andy  Hull,  poshinff 
her  flrom  him, "  how  conld  I  make  such  a  mistake  r' 

"  How,  indeed?"  thought  poor  Susannah. 

"  Confound  this  darkness !  Open  the  door,  that's 
agoodgiri!" 

Susannah  flung  back  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  and 
a  flood  of  light  poured  into  the  passage,  showing 
the  rugged,  good-natured  face  ana  gawKy  figure  of 
Andy  Hull,  his  fisherman's  Jacket  wet  with  rain,  his 
lank  hair  streaming  about  his  tanned  oheeks. 

"  I  hope*  you'll  fordve  me  ?"  gasped  Susannah, 
deadly  pale,  and  speaking  with  an  effort 

"Forgive  youf**  said  Andy.  "Bless  my  soul! 
»Twas  my  own  stupid  blunder.    Where's  Pearl  ?" 

"  In  the  keeping-room.  There's  a  guest  with  her 
—a  gentleman,  maybe  a  lord;  at  least,  he  looks 
like  one.  I  must  go  spread  the  cloth.  Uncle  Simon 
will  berate  me  if  he  is  not  well  entertained." 

Andy,  a  fisherman  bom  and  bred,  knew  little  of 
gentlemen  or  their  wavs.  He  cast  one  glance  into 
the  keeping-room  and  retreated  in  hot  haste  at 
sight  of  the  elegant  flgore  lounging  there,  with  the 
flreliieht  playing  on  his  embroidered  waistcoat  and 
flashmg  from  the  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes.  Andy 
beckoned  Peail  to  come  out 

She  obeyed,  but  with  reluctance. 

"  Who  is  yon  fellow  ?"  he  whispered,  soUelily. 

"A  gentleman— Captain  Beverly,'*  she  answered, 
with  a  saucy  pout  "  Go  and  hide  yourself  with 
father ;  you  are  not  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  That  is  kind !    Well,  kiss  me  once,  Pearl !" 

"  What !  and  the  gentleman  looking  at  us  through 
the  door!    Notir 

"  Let  him  look.  It  is  no  mattei*  of  his.  You  are 
my  promised  wife." 

"Pie!  leave  me  alone,"  she  fiouted;  "go  and 
make  love  to  Susannah !" 

"  Susannah  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  Have  I  done 
anything  to  vex  you,  Pearl  ?    Are  you  jealous  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  you  who  are  that  Go,  go !"  urged 
Pearl,  and  Andy  turned  and  walked  gloomily  away. 

Supper  was  spread  for  Captain  Beverly. 

Susannah  brought  in  the  boUed  fowl  and  the 
wine,  and  Pearl  stood  beside  his  chair  and  served 
him.  As  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  fill  his 
glass,  his  jeweled  fingers  caught  her  own  and  held 
them  fast 

"  Come,  tell  me,"  he  cried,  his  bright  dark  eyes 
searching  her  face  with  inquisitive  ardor,  "  is  the 
lout  that  I  saw  just  now  your  lover,  Mistress 
Pearl?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  reluctantly, 

"  Go  on,  tell  me  more." 

"We  are  betrothed," she  murmured, compelled 
to  speak  by  the  look  in  his  eyes,  "  Our  bans  were 
published  last  Sabbath,  sir." 

"  So  serious  as  that  ?"  he  said,  lighUy.    "  And  ia 
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that  clown  to  yoar  tnste?  I  woold  never  have 
thought  it.     You  loye  him  Yerr  much,  1  anppniie  V* 

She  grew  bnroing  red,  bnt  did  not  anewer. 

*'  Far  better  than  you  loved  poor  Joe  Bagley,  of 
the  sloop  DoMiin,  eh?— the  unluoky  follow  that 
the  pirates  gobbled  up.  And  this  Andy  Hull  Ioyob 
you?  No  doubt  of  that  I  Do  you  see  this  ring?" 
He  Blipped  from  oi!  his  hand  a  big,  luminous  pearl, 
set  in  a  band  of  red  gold.  "  It  is  like  yourself— a 
jewel  of  price.  Wifi  you  keep  it  till  we  meet 
again  ?    Answer  me—tm  you  ?*' 

His  voice  sank  to  an  indefinitely  tender  whisper. 
The  blood  raged  in  and  out  of  Pearl's  soft  cheek. 
The  clusters  of  flaxen  hair  on  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  wildly.  She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  bold  gaze 
of  the  eyes  that  dwelt  upon  her  with  magnetic 
power ;  he  took  her  unresisting  hand,  with  a  strange 
smile,  placed  tlie  ring  In  its  hollowed  palm,  and 
closed  her  fingers  lightly  over  it. 

When  the  meal  was  done  Beverly  called  his  host 
and  paid  his  reckoning  with  princely  generosity. 
His  purse  was  bursting  with  gold,  as  Simon  Goelet 
could  see. 

*'  It  is  blowing  snreat  guns,*'  said  the  old  inn- 
keeper, "  and  the  night  is  dark,  honored  sir.  Better 
stay  at  the  Gray  Gull  Inn  till  morning?'' 

"  Impossible,"  answered  Beverly ;  "  wind  and 
weather  are  small  matters  to  me.  At  parting  let  us 
drink  the  health  of  your  faur  daughter." 

It  was  done.  Then  Goelet  hi  his  torn  proposed 
a  second  bumper  to  King  George.  A  smile  flitted 
ovar  Beverly's  lips.  He  drank  the  toast,  but  as  he 
Bit  down  his  glass  on  the  board,  he  hummed  under 
his  breath,  the  following  stave : 

*' '  Go,  tell  the  King  of  England  — 
Go,  tell  him  thus  f^om  me, 
Thou;;h  he  reigns  King  o'er  all  the  land, 
I  will  reign  King  at  sea.' " 

Then  he  flung  his  blue  cloak  over  his  shoulders, 
and  kissing  his  hand  to  Pearl  Goele*t,  who  stood 
pale  and  speechless  in  the  background,  he  walked 
out  of  the  Gray  Gull  Inn,  and  disappeared  straight- 
way in  the  darkness  and  storm  of  the  night. 

Hours  after,  when  the  house  was  still,  Susannah 
Goelet,  who  always  exercised  a  motherly  care  over 
her  younger  and  fairer  cousin,  stole  softly  to  Pearl's 
bedside  to  see  that  all  was  well  with  her  before  she 
herself  retired  to  her  hard-earned  rest. 

The  girl  was  tossing  in  a  feverish  sleep,  her  cheek 
flushed,  her  disheveled  curls  streaming  over  the 

Sillow.  She  held  Beverly's  ring  pressed  tightly  to 
er  heart. 

"Pearl,  Pearl!"  cried  Susannah,  leanbg  over 
her :  **  what  is  it,  dear  ?    Are  you  sick  ?" 

With  a  cry  Pearl  started  up  in  bed,  and  looked 
wildly  around. 

*•  Where  is  he  ?"  she  cried,  "  Is  he  come  again?" 
and  then,  as  she  recognized  Susannah :  *'  Cro  away ! 
What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Who  sent  you  to  watch 
me  in  my  sleep?"  And  she  pushed  her  flercely  oif, 
and  flinging  herself  face  downward  on  the  pillow, 
fell  to  sobbing  bitieriy.  The  ring  rolled  from  her 
hand  and  fell  at  Susannah's  feet 

She  picked  it  up. 

**  Pearl !"  she  cried,  in  mingled  sorrow  and  anger, 
"what  is  this?  How  dared  you  take  gifts  from 
that  roan?  I  will  go  this  moment  and  call  Uncle 
Simon." 

"Will  you, indeed r'  flashed  Peari,  starting  up 
again,  and  snatching  the  ring  from  Susannah.  "  I, 
too,  can  tell  tales.  I  can  say  to  Andy  Hull, '  Susan- 
nah loves  you  with  all  her  heart !  She  has  loved 
you  a  long  time !  She  envies  me  my  good  for- 
tune  '^' 

"  Hush !  hush !"  Susannah  clapped  her  hands  to 
her  ears.  **  1 60  not  envy  you.  Pearl.  1  want  you 
to  be  happy  with  Andy,  but  you  can  never  be  that 
if  you  let  the  free  tongue  of  every  gallant  you  meet 
turn  your  head.  Freebooters  are  plenty  enough 
along  the  coast.  How  do  yon  know  that  Captam 
Beveriy  is  not  one?    Where  was  he  going  in  the 


storm  to-n!gh  1 1  Show  this  ring  to  Andy  to-morro  w. 
and  ask  Iiim  what  you  shall  do  with  it." 
Pearl  thrust  out  one  hand  to  the  door. 
"  Ton  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  me;  you  are 
nothing  but  a  dependent  here,''  she  said,  scornfully. 
"Go!" and  poor  Susannah,  with  a  downcast  face, 
went  meekly  out. 

She  was  never  the  same  after  that  fatal  night- 
beautiful  Pearl  Goelet  She  had  a  trick  of  wander- 
ing by  herself  among  the  wild  rocks  of  the  shore ; 
of  being  absent  from  the  inn  for  hours  at  a  time. 
With  her  lover  she  was  freUul  and  capricious,  with 
Susannah  morose  and  forbidding.  When  Andy  Hull 
dropped  in  of  an  evening  for  a  chat  in  the  chimney- 
comer.  Pearl's  chair  was  sure  to  be  vacant  On 
the  second  Sunday,  when  her  name  was  called  with 
her  lover's  in  church,  she  sat  with  blank  eyes  and 
a  face  like  the  dead,  staring  straight  into  vacancy. 
One  night  Andy  Hull,  with  a  lover's  ardor,  was 
hurrying  along  tlie  shore  from  his  mother's  cottage 
to  the  inn  of  the  Gray  Gull.  There  was  a  heavy 
sea  tumbling,  and  a  thick  fog,  creeping  like  a  cold 
death,  upon  land  and  water.  In  the  sky  hung  a 
wild,  watery  moon,  its  disk  showing  faintly  through 
the  rolling  oanks  of  vapor.  With  nis  horny  hands 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  home-spun  Jacket, 
Andy  plodded  alouff  the  rough  way;  his  head  and 
heart  alike  full  of  his  betrothed,  when  lo !  in  the 
lee  of  a  rock,  dimly  defined  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  that  shrouded  moon,  he  saw  two  human  figures 
standing  together. 

The  first  was  a  man  in  a  long  cloak ;  the  second, 
a  woman  with  loose  hair  streaming  out  from  under 
a  hood  knotted  under  her  chin. 

She  was  leaning  on  the  breast  of  the  man,  her 
waist  encircled  by  his  arm,  his  face  bent  down  to 
hers. 

Lovers,  surely !  Andy  stopped  short  and  looked 
at  them.  Something  about  tne  female  figure— the 
graceful  outline,  the  streaming  hah*— struck  hi^ 
with  strange— ay,  awful  familiarity !  And  the  mat, 
also — verily,  he  had  somewhere  seen  one  like  him ! 
He  listened,  but  it  they  were  speaking,  their  voices 
were  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  sea.  Stung  by  an  irre- 
sistible terror,  Andy  Hull  shouted  aloud  :  "  Pearl, 
Peari !    Are  you  there.  Pearl  ?" 

A  billow  of  fog  engulfed  the  moon,  the  figures 
vanished  as  it  by  magic.  Andy  ran  to  the  spot,  but 
saw  nothing.  He  dashed  up  and  down  the  rocks 
like  a  madman,  calling  Peari  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer save  tlie  sullen  murmur  of  the  sea.  Was  it, 
indeed,  his  betrothed— that  spectral  shape,  em- 
braced by  the  arm  of  the  cloaked  figure  ?  He  could 
not  tell.  He  was  angry,  bewildered.  He  hurried 
on  to  the  Gray  Gull  Inn,  and  there,  in  the  chimney- 
nook,  found  rearl  at  her  wheel,  spinning  like  some 
beautiful  spider.  He  stole  behind  her,  and  touched 
her  hair.  Its  long  curls,  darkened  and  disordered, 
lay  curled  in  drenched  masses  against  her  stiff*, 
high-backed  chair. 

"  Where  have  you  been.  Peari?"  said  Andy  Hull. 
"  Your  hair  is  wet  with  the  mist" 
She  looked  at  him  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 
"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  I  was  leaning  long  from 
the  window  to-night;  watching  for  you." 

He  stood  awhue,  looking  taoughtfully  into  the 
fire. 

".Thank  God !"  he  said,  at  last,  in  a  aueer.  solemn 
voice.  "  In  three  days.  Pearl,  you  will  be  my  wife. 
It  will  be  a  happy  hour  for  me  when  yon  are  mine 
beyond  recall.'' 
She  drew  a  skein  of  wool  softly  throui^h  her  hand. 
"  Yes."  she  murmured,  never  once  lookiog  at  her 
lover;  "  in  three  days." 

The  night  before  the  wedding  Susannah  Goelet, 
on  her  way  to  her  own  loft,  knocked  at  her  cousin's 
door. 

"  Good-night  Pearl,"  she  called  out,  cheerfully, 
"  and  pleasant  dreams." 

There  was  no  answer.  She  lifted  the  latch  and 
looked  in.  At  an  open  window  sat  Pearl,  storing 
out  on  the  wild.  moouUt  sea.  Her  face  waii  as  i\  hire 
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mnd  stony  as  the  dead.  Bhe  did  not  turn  or  look 
till  Susannah  touched  her  ahoolder. 

**  Come.''  said  the  patient  handmaid  of  the  house, 
"  if  yon  do  not  sleep,  how  can  yon  expect  bright 
eyes  to-morrow?** 

A  shudder  shook  the  girl's  slight  figure. 

"Bnsacnah,"  she  cried,  with  sudden  solemnity, 
**  1  haye  been  cross  and  cruel  with  you  ever  since 

Son  came  here  to  live.  I  wish  yon  would  talie  my 
and  and  say,  *  I  forgive  yon,  Pearl.'  " 
Susannah  did  as  requested. 
'*  Now  hiss  me,"  said  Pearl,  *'  and  leave  me  alone 
—no,  stay !  Say  this,  also,  Susannah :  *  Wherever 
yon  may  be  when  another  night  comes  on,  however 
undeserving  you  may  be,  God  send  you  peace  and 
bapphiess,  you  falf^.  treacherous  litue  Pearl !'  " 

*'  Mo,  no— not  that  !*'  protested  Susannah ;  but 
Pearl  was  determined ,  aud  so  she  said  the  words 
And  went  away. 

Her  ftleep  that  night  was  fitful  and  broken.  Fan- 
tastic dreams  ot  Andy  Hnll,  of  Pearl— yea,  of  the 
stranger  Beverly,  trooped  through  her  brain.  At 
dawn  she  awoke,  oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  or 
Bomethlag  wrong.  Sne  dressed  hastily  and  ran  to 
Pearl's  •  chamber.  The  morning  li^ht  streamed 
brightly  in  at  the  window,  but  no  livmg  thing  was 
there.  The  little  white  bed  was  untouched.  In  the 
wardrobe  hong  Pearl's  wedding  finery,  all  in  place— 
nothing  was  missing  but  her  hood  and  cloak.  With 
a  siirtek  Susannah  ran  into  the  passage  and  called 
to  old  Goelet,  "  She's  gone.  Uncle  Sitnon— gone ! 
Pled  on  her  weddiug-day !" 

Yes,  ief  t  lover,  father,  home— for  what— for  whom  ? 
Old  Goelet  cursed  and  tore  his  hair.  Andy  Hull,  the 
forsaken  lover,  came  stalking  np  from  his  mother's 
eottsffe  with  bloodless  lips  and  desperate  eyes. 

*'She  has  gone  with  that  fellow  Beverly,"  he 
hissed ;  "  freebooter— pirate !  It  was  he  that  I 
saw  with  her  a  few  nights  ago  on  the  shore.  It 
was  he  that  captured  the  sloop  IMphin,  and  forced 
her  sailors  to  join  his  pang.  Word  has  come  to 
the  town  this  very  morning  that  the  Bay  Colony  la 
fitting  out  a  ship  to  go  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  was 
seen  at  the  cove  last  night,  putting  off  with  a 
woman  in  a  boat.  His  cursed  vessel  has  hovered 
about  this  coast  a  good  deal  of  late,  and  at  mid- 
night she  Fct  sail  and  bore  away." 

There  was  no  weddine  at  the  Gray  Gull  Inn  that 
dav— only  trouble  and  black  sorrow. 

"  Henceforth  she's  no  daughter  of  mine,"  cried 
old  (loelet ;  **  I  wash  my  hands  of  her  for  ever." 

"Ah,  don't  say  that,  Uncle  Simoo,"  pleaded 
Susannah,  weeping.  **  Some  day  she  may  come 
back  to  yon  penitent." 

*'  She'll  find  but  a  closed  door,"  an««wered  Goelet ; 
**  f^om  this  time,  Susannah,  you  shall  be  my  daugh- 
ter. Stay  on  with  me  here,  and  at  my  death  all  I 
liave  shaU  be  yours." 

As  for  the  forsaken  lover,  he  was  well-nigh  dis- 
tracted. All  day  he  wandered  np  and  down  the 
ahore,  searching  in  vahi  for  news  of  the  erring  girl 
and  her  lover.  All  m'ght  he  lay  stretched  on  the 
ragged  rocks,  staring  across  the  sea.  When  the 
second  morning  dawned,  he  made  up  his  bundle, 
bade  farewell  to  his  old  mother,  wrung  Susannah 
Godet's  trembling  hand,  and  with  a  haggard,  des- 
pairing face,  shipped  sboard  sn  outward  bound 
merchantman,  and  sailed  away  to  the  far  port  of 
Cadis. 

"  When  will  you  come  back  ?"  quavered  Susan- 
nah, at  parting. 
**  Never— I  hope — never !"  he  answered. 
Time  passed.  The  sign  of  the  Gray  Gull  still 
creaked  in  the  sea* wind,  and  old  Goelet,  morose  and 
gloomy,  still  limped  about  the  bar,  mixing  toddy 
and  flip  for  the  fishermen.  In  and  out  of  the  low, 
dark  rooms  flitted  Susannal^  at  her  countless  tasks 
— altogether  unchanged,  save  for  an  unwonted 
pallor  and  a  yearning,  wistftil  look  which  constantly 
filled  her  sad  gray  eyes.  She  was  now  the  chief  stay 
of  the  inn.  and  tiie  only  comfort  of  its  sorrowful  and 
soured  old  keeper. 


Two  years  after  Pearl's  disappearance,  Andy 
Hnll  came  back  to  Karblehead.  As  Susannah  was 
plodding  along  the  rooks  one  day  on  some  errand 
lor  old  Goelet,  he  came  behind  her  unawares  and 
touched  her  shoulder.  She  gave  a  shriek  and 
would  have  fallen,  but  he  caught  her  on  his  arm. 

"  What !  have  I  frightened  you  so  much  V*  he 
cried.    ''  Did  yon  think  it  my  ghost,  Susannah  ?" 

He  had  grown  brown  and  old.  His  honest  ejes 
smiled  down  at  her  in  a  troubled  way.  "  Shake 
hands,  will  yon  not  V*  said  he. 

"  Yes,  with  all  my  heart,  she  answered.  **  I'm 
glad  to  see  yon  back  again,  Andy;  I've  worried 
much  about  you  since  you  went  away." 

He  walked  slowly  beside  her  over  the  rocks. 
"  I  needn't  ask,  I  suppose,  if  any  word  has  come 
from  JierV*  he  said. 

Susannah  shook  her  head. 

**  None !  You've  brought  a  sore  heart  back  with 
you,  I  dare  say." 

"  Not  like  the  one  I  took  away,"  he  answered, 
lookhig  thoughtfully  out  on  the  gray  sea.  **  She's 
dead  to  me  for  ever.  Susannah— I  shall  think  of  her 
no  more.  I'm  tired  of  roving— tired,  too,  of  sor- 
row. Yon  and  I  have  known  each  other  all  our 
lives.  I  don't  pretend  to  love  yon  as  I  loved  Pearl, 
but  if  you'll  marry  me  I'll  try  to  make  yon  a  good. 
hu8band— I  will,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

Bhe  had  loved  him  too  long  to  quarrel  with  words 
like  these ;  had  hungered  too  long  to  refuse  even  a 
crust  She  h'fted  her  sweet,  patient  face  and  held 
out  to  him  her  hand. 

'*  It  was  kind  of  yon  to  remember  me,  Andy," 
she  said,  simply;  **I  am  not  like  Pearl— I. can't 
expect  you  to  love  me  as  you  loved  htr.  With 
whatever  you  may  give  me  1  will  be  content.  Andy 
—I  wUl  be  to  yon  a  faithful  wife." 

Then  the  two  hastened  to  the  inn  to  tell  old 
Goelet,  and  a  month  after  they  were  married. 

Before  Susannah's  honeymoon  had  waned,  the 
innkeeper  died— heart-broken,  the  town  folks  said. 
All  his  earthly  possessions  paased  to  his  niece  and 
her  htisband.  In  peace  and  plenty  they  kept  the 
inn  together. 

One  Autumn  night  a  terrific  storra  burst  upon 
the  savage  coast.  The  sea  lashed  the  Marblehead 
rocks  with  unprecedented  fury.  A  mighty  pale 
roared  through  the  craggy  streets,  driving  the  rain 
in  pelting,  blinding  sheets  before  it. 

No  guests  could  be  expected  at  the  Gray  Gull  in 
such  weather— no,  not  even  a  gossiphig  fisherman. 
Andy  Hnll  closed  door  and  shutters,  and  sat  down 
with  his  wife  in  the  chimney-corner. 

A  bright-eyed  baby  lay  on  Susannah's  knee. 
She  herself  had  grown  round  and  rosy  with  happi- 
ness. Her  eyes  wandered  from  husband  to  child 
with  a  tender  content  touching  to  see. 

Andy  reached  and  took  one  of  her  brown  hands. 
His  own  face  was  grave  and  troubled. 

"  I've  a  bit  of  news  to  tell  you.  Susannah,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "  Something  that  I  heard  to-day  in 
the  town.  Some  Marblehead  folks  went  up  to 
Boston  yesterday  to  see  the  hanaing  of  a  pirate 
crew,  taken  lately  in  the  Isles  of  Shoals." 

Bhe  gave  a  great  start  and  nearly  dropped  her 
baby. 

**  There  was  one  a/nong  them — oh.  Lord !  hear 
that  gale  roar !— a  handsome  fellow,  dressed  like  a 
prince ;  he  was  the  captain  of  the  gang." 

She  grasped  his  arm,  growing  white  to  her  lips. 

*•  You  don't  mtan,  Andy " 

"Yes."  > 

"NotWm."' 

**  The  very  man !" 

They  sat  in  dead  silence  for  a  while. 

"  Oh,  Andy,  what  has  become  of  her?**  groaned 
Susannah,  at  last 

*'  God  only  knows!"  he  answered,  gloomily. 

A  mighty  blast  of  wind  and  rain  swept  around 
the  inn  and  roared  in  great  gusts  down  the  wide- 
mouthed  chimney.  It  tore  loose  the  shutter  of  a 
window  opening  seaward,  and  Andy  started  up  to 
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oloee  it  As  he  did  bo,  he  saw  pressed  against  the 
dripping  pane  without  a  human  (ace. 

It  was  wild,  ghastly,  pale  as  the  dead.  Masses 
of  drenched  hair  swept  ahont  it  like  a  olond.  With 
distended  eyes  it  stared  for  a  moment  into  the  keep- 
ing-room of  the  Gray  Gull,  as  a  lost  sonl  might 
gase  into  a  forfeited  Paradise.  Then  it  vanished, 
and  only  the  loose  shatter  slammed  in  the  wind. 

With  a  scream  Snsannah  sprang  from  her  chair. 
She  mshed  to  the  window  and  flung  it  open. 

"  Pearl.  Pearl »"  she  cried,  **  is  it  yon.  Peart !" 

No  Yoioe  answered ;  no  hnmsn  thing  was  in  sight. 
Andy  snatched  an  old  dreadnanght  from  a  peg, 
opened  the  inn  door,  and  dashed  ont  into  the  darlc- 


The  wind  blew  and  the  rain  beat,  and  Snsannah, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  h«gged  her  baby  to  her 
breast  and  waited.  An  hour  passed,  and  then 
Andy  came  back,  haggard,  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and— alone. 

'*  There's  not  a  lirlng  thing  to  be  seen  anywhere," 
he  said.  "  Tve  been  all  about  the  town.  It  was 
either  her  ghost,  Susannah,  or  she  is  hiding  some- 
where in  the  darkness.'' 

They  pnt  a  liglited  candle  in  the  window,  piled 
the  driftwood  high  on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to 
watch  ihe  night  ont. 

Hour  after  hoar  went  by.  The  storm  Increased 
steadily  till  midnight,  then  began  to  die  away.  In 
the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning,  iust  as  the  east  was 
taming  red,  Andy  Hull  opened  the  inn  door,  and 
found  prone  agamst  its  threshold  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  lying  in  a  drenched,  motionless  heap.  He 
lifted  her  up  and  oarried  her  into  the  keeping- 
room. 

She  was  dressed  in  some  rich  foreign  stuff,  with 
a  mantle  of  gray  cloth  flung  around  her  shoulders. 
Her  fair  hair  swept  long  and  wet  about  her  fkce~ 
the  face  itself  was  wan  with  remorse  and  sorrow, 
but  its  marvelous  loveliness  seemed  to  have  suffered 
Uttle  change. 

*'  Oh,  Pearl,  Pearl  !'*  sobbed  Snsannah,  '*  have 
y<ra  come  back  to  as  at  last?" 

Andy  placed  her  on  the  old  settle:  they  bent 
over  her.  No  breath  warmed  the  colorless  tips,  the 
laahes  lay  heavily  on  her  thin,  white  cheeks.  She 
had  been  stiff  and  cold  for  hours.  Husband  and 
wifb  looked  at  each  other  in  silence.  It  was  too 
late  now  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  that  short,  sad 
life— too  late  to  offer  forgiveness  or  pity— for  there, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  had  deceived  and 
forsaken,  hi  the  home  she  had  once  made  desolate, 
blown  hither  by  some  great  tempest  of  anguish  and 
despair,  lay  Pearl  Goelet,  dead. 


Flotsam  and  Jetsam;  Or, 
Sunken  Rocks. 

To  HAVB  a  heart  that  is  uooccupied  is  to  be  in 
form  and  the  eves  of  one's  kind— a  coquette.  In  all 
the  petty  ambitions  that  may  disfigure  the  life  of 
woman,  the  furthest  f^om  me  was  that  of  winning 
that  for  which  I  had  no  desire ;  but  I  was  young, 
alone,  or  nearly  alone  in  the  world,  and  there  was  a 
barrenness  and  continual  hanger  throughoat  my 
existence  that  led  me  to  welcc^e  all  things  new,  in 
the  hope  of  those  grand  possibilities  of  loving  and 
betaig  loved,  which  in  turn  ravished  aiid  stormed  my 
pasnonate  nature. 

The  silly  moths  fluttering  in  and  out  the  flame  of 
my  discontent  sufllbred  nothing  in  theh-  foolish  flit- 
tings,  and  I  had  settled  down  into  the  conviction 
that  the  thing  of  my  desire  was  but  an  extravagance 
of  the  visionary  force,  and  in  so  settling  had  com- 
mitted myself  to  a  fhture  of  which  I  had  Uttle  hope, 
and  which  ended  my  history  in  the  same  chapter  of 
marriage,  respectabnity  and  endurance  up  to  which 
the  lives  of  nine  girls  out  of  ten  are  written,  and  in 
which  Uiey  are  ended. 


I,  being  an  orphan,  had  gravitated  ft'om  one  rela- 
tive to  another,  picking  up  a  scrappy,  superficial 
education  by  the  way,  and  at  sixteen,  having  grown 
heartily  tired  of  my  migratory  existence,  was  halt- 
ing between  a  position  as  nursery-governess  and 
school-teaching  m  a  barefoot  country  district  for  a 
settlement  in  hfe,  when  Aunt  Althea — my  riofi  aunt 
— «ent  for  me  to  make  her  a  visit. 

Aunt  Althea  was  a  widow  and  childless.  I 
chanced  to  please  her,  and  so  my  visit  grew  into  a 
permanency,  and  my  fbrtnne  was  considered  made. 

Of  course  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  society,  for  my 
aunt,  besides  being  surrounded  with  all  the  ele- 
gancies of  living,  was  really  a  very  amiable  kind  of 
person,  and  popular  in  her  set ;  but  I  did  not  marry 
at  once,  for  all  that. 

Even  at  eighteen,  one  is  not  in  haste,  and  I  had  an 
ideal— a  substantial  one,  it  h  true  ;  lor  my  sixteen 

Sears  of  poverty-stricken  gravitation  had  taught  me 
lat  it  was  a  most  uncomfortable  struggle,  this 
living  without  money.  Still,  I  had  an  ideal,  and  so 
searched  eagerly  among  the  poor  men,  fearing  to 
find  one  with  whom  I  might  dare  poverty,  disdaining 
the  few  rich  ones  who  came  across  my  path,  because 
of  some  fatal  lack  that  brought  them  no  higher  than 
the  feet  of  my  Hero,  who  must  stand  a  Saul— head 
and  shoulders  above  all  other  men. 

And  while  I  waited  and  longed  for  the  romantic 
impossible,  Philip  Floyd  learned  to  love  me,  and  he, 
alas!  was  neither  rich  nor  handsome,  nor  jti  a 
polished  man,  only  a  thorough  gentleman,  incapable 
of  a  mean  action,  and  grand  in  thought,  health  and 
courage. 

I  wondered  then—I  wonder  more  now— how  it 
came  that  I  won  this  man  to  me,  or  any  man,  in 
fkct,  fbr  I  was  neither  '*  wholly  dark  nor  wholly 
fair,"  I  had  neither  genius  nor  wealth,  and  in  mind 
and  temper  I  was  utterly  irregular ;  bnt  such  as  I 
was,  Phnip  Floyd  loved  me,  and  becanse  this  love 
approximated  most  nearly  to  the  ideal  toward  which 
I  ^oped,  it  tonohed  me. 

It  was  as  if  a  mother-voice  had  spoken  to  me  out 
of  the  unseen  worid  of  sphrits,  and  said : 

**  You  need  this  man,  my  child.  He  is  strong  and 
brave.  He  will  be  patient  with  your  waywardness. 
Your  puerile  weight  will  never  arag  his  broad  and 
liberal  nature  down,  but  he  is  powerfbl  to  raise  you 
up  to  heiffhts  of  truest  womanliness !" 

And  while  I  yet  struggled  to  receive  this  uttered, 
but  half-heard,  measaffo  within  my  weakling  intelli- 
gence, he  toldmeof  Imnself  the  ola,  sad,  sweet  tale 
of  wooing  manhood. 

And  what  answer  could  one  make  whose  mind 
had  formed  in  sixteen  narrowing  years  of  poverty, 
who  saw  in  its  shortened  annals  all  the  discomfort 
fiesh  is  hehr  to,  and  who  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
an  ideal  romance  ?    Only  this : 

**  Yon  are  mistaken  in  me,  Mr.  Floyd ;  my  idea  of 
marriage  would  shock  you.  I  should  be  miserable 
as  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  and  I  should  murder  love 
—yes,  respect,  even— by  vain  sighings  after  the 
dampnesses  of  living  and  attire  that  are  the  luxuries 
of  wealth.  I  am  not  exactly  heartless— I  fhlly  in- 
tend to  have  a  regard  for  the  man  I  marry— but  I  do 
not  think  love  exIstB  in  the  grand  fashion  that  you 
and  £  dream  of.  Our  mutual  poverty  would  wear 
such  sentiment  threadbare ;  then  you  would  find  me 
unequal  to  happiness,  and  you  would  end  by  hating 
the  tie  which  now  seems  desirable.  No,  Mr.  Floyd; 
I  am  not  woman  enough  for  such  a  man  as  you — 
I  say  it  in  all  soberness  and  humflity— J  toUih  I 
were  /" 

'*  Do  yoa  mean  that?"  he  asked,  earnestly,  turn- 
ing my  face  to  the  light. 

"Yes,  I  mean  it,"  I  answered;  "for  if  I  were 
worthy  to  be  your  wife,  I  should  not  have  this  mean 
craving  after  wealth  and  position  that  now  stands 
between  us." 

Then  I  thou^t  it  was  all  over,  and  the  man  would 
go  his  wajTs  as  others  had  done — disappointed,  but 
unsaddened — instead  of  which  he  took  both  my 
hands  in  his  strong,  firm  g^rasp,  and  said : 
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**  Then,  Aehsa,  if  that  is  all  that  stands  between 
fu,  I  claim  yoar  troth.  If  yon  had  been  a  different 
girl  I  should  not  liave  loved  yon.  I  do  not  believe 
uat  I  coaM  endure  a  poor,  pinched,  married  life 
better  than  you.  I  want  a  pretty  house,  and  ease 
and  art,  and  all  that  jroea  to  make  life  enjoyable.  I 
wast,  be^des  this,  a  life  rich  in  romance,  in  love,  in 
€an'Cok>rs ;  and  because  I  want«  all  these  things,  I 
am  going  away  to  the  diamond-fields  of  Brazil,  and 
I  want  von  to  wait  for  me  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  if  I  do  not  return  with  a  fortune  equal 
to  our  desires,  I  will  give  you  back  vour  freedom  !*' 

"  Can  you  trust  me  for  five  years  ?  Why,  I  could 
hardly  trust  myself  for  that  length  of  time,"  I  asked, 
my  voice  grown  strangely  husky. 

And  Philip,  looking  searchingly  Into  my  face,  an- 
swered: 

"  Yea.  I  could  trust  you  for  ten  years,  if  you 
t»ved  me !" 

All  at  once  there  came  a  feeling  over  me  that  I 
was  destined  to  love  more  fondly  than  most  women, 
«nd  that  the  man  to  whom  I  save  my  love,  and  who 
trusted  me,  might  be  fearfully  tried  in  the  trusting, 
and  I  said,  slowly: 

'*  I  think  I  belong  to  the  kind  that  need  a  master  ?" 

And  his  tone  was  still  slower  and  very  grav.e,  as 
tie  replied : 

"  I  think  so,  too!^*  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  real- 
ised that  this  man  already  possessed  a  certain 
power  over  me,  and  that  it  were  better  a  woman 
Bhonld  elect  her  master,  if  so  be  her  fate.  That  I 
ehonld  never  again  be  loved  in  this  generous, 
.  princely  way,  I  knew,  and.  building  upon  my  own 
oncertainty,  I  pat  Floyd's  ring  upon  my  finger,  and 
he  sailed  away  over  the  sea,  leaving  me  bound  in 
only  this  one  promise— should  my  loyalty  swerve,  he 
should  hear  the  story  first  from  me. 

This  was  in  the  early  June  time,  when  all  the 
world  is  lovely,  and,  a  little  later.  Aunt  Althea 
and  I  went  down  to  the  seashore  for  the  Summer. 
The  place  was  a  qniet  one,  with  Just  visitors  enough 
to  make  it  cheerful ;  but  the  scenery  was  wild  and 
romantic,  in  every  way  suited  to  my  unhealthy  fan- 
cies, and  here,  for  the  first  Ume,  I  met  Tracey  Wol- 
cott. 

I  had  heard  the  story  of  his  life,  as  far  as  the 
world  knew  it,  and  I  had  wondered  with  the  rest 
that  he,  having  married  an  heiress,  should  separate 
liimself  from  her ;  that  she,  having  wedded  so  ele- 
gant a  man,  should  havelcnmd  it  impossible  to  live 
with  him ;  bat  nf^en  I  ntet^him  and  saw  for  myself, 
how  like  nnto  a  Creek  god  the  Lord  had  created 
this  man,  my  wondtafr  grew  to  curiosity  which  insen- 
sibly led  me  to  cultivate  him  for  his  secret's  sake ; 
and,  as  it  was  easy  to  give  one's  sympathy  to  this 
husband,  because  of  his  personal  recommendations, 
there  vras  a  possibility  that,  right  or  wrong,  his  wife 
might  sofler  blame,  and  the  sympathizer  nncon- 
soioasly  court  danger. 

I  never  stopped  to  consider  how  nearly  Tracey 
Woleott  approached  the  ideal  for  which  I  had  been 
looking  to  find  my  lifB  through,  in  ^ose  early  days. 
His  positioa  piqued  my  Inqnisitlveness ;  I  found  him 
a  pleasant  companion.  There  seemed  perfect 
safety  in  the  society  of  a  married  man,  even  if  his 
wife  was  Uving  apart  from  him  for  some  unknown 
reasons,  and  circumstances  favored  an  intimacy  that 
would  have  been  impossible  elsewhere.  And  so  I 
drifted— ah,  whither  ? 

Presently,  some  carefhl  flriend  sidd  to  Aunt  AJ- 
thea,  as  I  stood  looking  out  upon  the  ocean :  * 

"  Of  course,  you  know  Mr.  wolcott's  history.  Not 
that  I  do  not  consider  him  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  be  entirely  to  blame  in  his  donrestic  nnhappiness, 
but  he  is  such  an  unavoidably  attractive  man,  that 
one  might  find  him  dangerous  if  one  were  young  and 
&ncy  free." 

Something  in  the  sight  of  these  far-off,  crested 
ocean  waves  gave  me  honest  impulses  toward  the 
generous  gentleman  who,  sailing  away,  had  left  me 
a  stainless  honor  df  love,  and  1  said,  with  a  £unt 
Jaogh  ' 


"  Tour  consideration  to  beyond  the  measure  of 
thanks,  madam ;  but,  as  I  am  not  fknoy  free,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  possible  danger  tor  me  in  this 
too  fascinating  Benedict!" 

And  my  aunt  sighed  a  long  sigh  of  relief  that  I 
had,  even  so  tacitly,  acknowledged  my  engagement, 
and  helped  the  mmor  to  spread  even  to  Tracey 
Wolcott^s  ears. 

Perhaps  the  man  congratulated  himself  signi- 
ficantly upon  knowing  that  I,  too,  was  in  leading- 
strings.  At  any  rate,  feeling  both  safe  and  strong, 
we  ventured  confidently  upon  a  treacherous  path  of 
pleasure  that  took  a  deeper  tone  of  interest  while 
we  carelessly  pursued  it. 

To  me  this  man  became  a  wonderfbl  revelation. 
Was  he  utterly  impassive,  or  were  bonds  really  an 
enduring  barrier  against  love?— became  an  ever- 
unanswered  Question  in  my  mind;  and.  perhaps, 
there  were  tunes  when  he  wondere.1  also  if  tnis 
absent  lover  of  mine  had  ever  aronftcd  the  now 
slumbering  fires  of  my  nature.  But  there  was 
nothing  as  yet  to  startle  consciousness,  as  still  I 
drifted. 

The  first  awakening  came  to  me  when  we  two 
went  sailing  In  a  tiny  boat  close  under  the  long,  low 
beach,  where  the  ocean  beat  ceaselessly  wwi  its 
voice  of  unrest— its  nnder-sough  of  longing. 

The  small  bays,  beating  into  the  shore  with  aoda- 
clous,  foamy  waves— the  woods,  dwarfed  by  the 
strong  salt  air,  but  shining  golden  in  the  sun— the 
beach,  with  its  diamond  sands— the  salt  marshss, 
rolling  away,  dun  and  hazy,  like  another  wind-swept 
sea— all  passed  me  by  as  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  I  fell  In  with  the  br^dlng  silence  that 
sometimes  hangs  over  the  midsummer. 

The  waves  rippled  softly  over  my  hand,  dipping 
idly  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  my  heart  toofcnp 
the  burden  of  Barry  Cornwall's  sonffs  as  my  eyes 
wandered  away  over  the  yielding  barrier  to  the 
near  horizon— my  thought  to  the  absent  And 
Woleott,  watching  my  face,  must  have  guessed  it, 
for  he  said,  half  fiercely : 

**  You  are  always  in  dreamland !" 

"  Ton  are  mistaken.  There  are  too  many  cer- 
tainties in  life  towaste  oneself  on  dreams.  I  am 
simply  lazv,  Mr. Woleott  It  is  you  who  indulge  in 
romance.''   ' 

"  Romance  being  another  name  for  love." 

I  could  feel  the  air  grow  dangerous  about  me ; 
the  sky  seemed  vague,  the  sun  only  a  melting 
cloud ;  yet  I  would  not  seem  frightened,  and  stiU 
toyed  ioly  with  the  waves. 

*'  But  love  dies,  and  romance  hay  an  end,*'  I  said, 
shrinking  half  away  from  my  own  daring. 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  You  do  notknow  this 
one  passion  that  never  dies,  else  your  knowledge 
would  teach  you  that  you  may  resolve  upon  its 
murder.  Yon  may  bury  it— put  it  out  of  sight  as  yon 
will— still  it  lives,  as  the  pol3rp  lives,  in  broken  frag- 
ments, and  comes  back  to  you,  like  well-spent  curses, 
when  you  least  expect  It" 

Just  then  a  little  island  came  in  sight,  glittering 
with  vegetation,  glowing  with  gorgeous  flower-color- 
ing, and  I,  haply  seeing  it,  exclaimed : 

♦*  Moore's  island,  without  the  fairy  bowers !" 

"  Or  Hinda  with  her  wish,"  said  Woleott,  bending 
his  fhce  so  near  to  mine  that  his  hot  breath  swept 
my  cheek.  *'  It  is  well  that  you  are  strong,  else 
we  might  *  meet  on  peril's  brink.'  But  Hinda  loved 
and " 

'*  I  do  not,"  I  said,  steadily. 

But  the  man  had  mastered,  somehow,  my  mood, 
and  I  weakly  yielded  to  that  perilous  magnetism  of 
time  and  place  and  stronger  will. 

The  wind,  that  had  lain  in  such  a  breathless  calm, 
now  cut  the  Seabird's  wings  with  quivering  tonch, 
and,  spreading  them  whltely ,  she  skimmed  the  waters 
like  a  thing  of  life. 

We  had  Deen  too  much  absorbed  with  ourselves 
to  note  the  heavy  clouds  driving  noiselessly  up  from 
the  south.  The  sun  sank  out  of  sight,  leaving  a 
crimson  glory  over  the  ocean,  and  a  hissing  of  white 
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vapors  rolling  inland.  Then  there  came  a  sndden 
lull  m  wind  and  tide.  We  stood  qnite  still  upon  a 
pulseless  ocean,  and  I  said,  my  voice  sounding 
strange  in  that  hollow  calm : 

*•  You  must  tack." 

*•  No,  we  must  wait  for  the  tide.  You  are  not 
afraid  to  wait  here  ?" 

"Afraid !  No,"  I  answered,  hotly ;  **  but  I  wish  I 
were  home !" 

What  was  this  sudden  something  flaming  up  in 
this  man's  face,  bending  closer  and  closer  toward 
mine  ?  He  had  forgotten  himself— everything.  The 
touch  of  his  hand  was  as  fire  to  flame.  He  saw  my 
weakness,  and  exulted  in  it.  I  could  hear  his  heart 
beating— nay,  I  felt  its  throb  against  my  hand. 
Home  fatal  spell  enchained  me,  and  then  his  lips 
touched  mine. 

All  this  time  the  donds,  turning  from  bine  to 
indigo,  had  been  driving  up  the  heavens  like  fierce 
war-horses,  and  a  breath  frt>m  their  mighty  nostrils 
flapped  in  the  sail,  the  waves  ran  in  npon  ns  like 
crested  hills,  and  ot  t  upon  the  ocean  great  sweUs 
piled  up  to  moontain  heights. 

Wolcott  gave  all  his  energy  to  the  management  of 
the  boat,  and  I  sat  there,  funt  and  white  with  terror, 
where  he  had  loosed  me  from  his  arms,  not  because 
of  the  storm,' btit  because  of  this  wave  of  fire  that 
bad  engulfbd  me. 

The  Gray  Point,  long  and  barreg,  was  in  sight, 
but  a  great  swell  came  like  a  bungry  monster  in 
upon  us,  and  again  Wolcott  encircled  me  with  his 
arm. 

••  You  are  mhie,"  he  whispered  in  my  ear.  "  If 
we  never  reach  yonder  shore  alive,  my  arms  shall 
ccffin  you,  my  kisses  drain  the  last  sweetness  fr>om 
your  mouth.  You  are  mine,  Achsa— you  love  me— 
you  are  ^iwie  /"    « 

Was  this  thing  true?  I  had  broken  faith  with 
another,  with  one  who  loved,  who  trusted  me ;  but 
must  I  go  down  to  deat^  with  this  man's  sinful  arms 
around  me — with liis  evil  khsses  burning  my  mouth? 
Ten  thousand  times— no ! 

I  had  been  weak,  but  God's  pity  was  in  this  angry 
sea— its  Tory  might  lash  me  clean  and  pure.  I 
broke  away  from  that  passionate  embrace.  There 
was  spray  in  my  eyes  and  a  choking  in  my  throat. 
A  great  chill  swept  over  me  with  we  waves,  and  I 
struggled  madly  tor  life.  Then  tl^e  came  a  mo- 
mentary sense  of  Strangulation,  and  a  ringing  as  of 
millions  of  far-off"  bells  in  my  ears— places,  people 
and  events,  came  an  instant  photographically  be- 
tween two  periods  of  consciousness,  then  there  was 
a  delicious  sensation  of  floating  and  lightness,  then  a 
heavy,  thundering  crash,  and  then  infln  te  peace. 

When  I  again  opened  my  eyes  it  were  as  if  a  whole 
lifetime  had  elapsed,  and  I  had  entered  some  strange 
existence  most  heavenly  still. 

There  was  some  ftdnt  stir,  and,  looking  about,  I  saw 
an  old  woman  nodding  by  tiie  wide  chimney,  where  a 
log-flre  smoldered,  and  above  which,  upon  the  high 
mantel,  there  was  a  yellow  flare  of  candles,  and  I 
knew  that  I  was  not  dead ! 

The  scene  in  tlie  boat  came  vividly  before  me.  I 
had  been  saved.    I  groaned  aloud. 

"Shell  dew  well  enough  neow;  it's  the  Lord's 
marcy  that  one  on  'em's  saved !"  said  a  voice,  and  I 
knew  that  l^ucey  Wolcott,  so  Uttle  time  ago  strong 
in  his  pride  and  passion,  would  never  more  sail  over 
these  Summer  seas— never  more  tempt  woman  with 
his  wicked  beauty,  drifting  over  sunken  rocks. 

Well,  It  was  my  own  half-reckless  work— the  first 
miserable  sixteen  years  of  my  life  had  somewhat  to 
answer  for.  I  was  poor  and  motherless  and  wrong- 
thinking,  but  my  worship  of  the  ideal  had  betrayed 
me ;  and  with  what  of  youth  and  spirit  and  dream- 
life  I  left  it  for  ever,  wim  the  wreck  of  the  Seabird, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  some  who  have  so  en- 
tered upon  the  actual  may  know.  I  had  broken  foith 
with  Philip  Floyd,  and  now  there  was  left  me  only 
the  bitter  task  of  confession,  and  so  I,  '*fiiithftil  over 
a  few  things,"  kept  my  pact 

A  letter  came,  in  answer  to  mine,  across  which  I 


wrote,  **  No  forgiveness  can  mend  a  broken  faiths 
Farewell !"  and  sent  it  back  to  the  man  in  for-off 
Brazil,  and  the  Winter  set  in  cold  and  dreary. 

Aunt  Althea's  health  was  delicate,  and  somehow 
my  cup  of  pleasure  held  only  dregs ;  and  so  we  lived 
on,  quietiv  growing  to  know  each  other  better  In 
those  ice-bound,  home -spent  days. 

It  was  a  March  night  that  I  left  my  cozy  fireside 
and  my  tempered  thoughts  to  go  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  reception-room  who  declined  to  send  up  his 
name. 

I  felt  irritated  by  the  call,  and  its  strangeness ;  but 
all  this  gave  place  to  a  trembUng  numbness  as,  open- 
ing the  door,  I  confronted  Pmiip  Floyd,  who  only 
said  to  me.  in  tones  of  mingled  entreaty  and  regret : 

"Achsa !  Is  it  grief  for  this  dead  man  that  has  sa 
lined  your  face  with  pain  and  strugglmg?"  he  asked, 
after  a  sad  silence,  taking  my  hand. 

"  No.  I  was  weak  and  wild,  and,  if  he  had  lived, 
I  might  have  married  him ;  but  he  was  neither  brave 
nor  true,  and  my  life  would  have  been  one  unavailing 
regret!" 

"I  think  I  won  you  at  first  against  your  wfll,. 
Achsa:  but  still  I  won  you.  If  you  do  not  love  ni«, 
you  still  could  never  have  loved  that  man,  else  you 
would  not  have  chosen  death  by  throwing  yourself 
into  the  sea  rather  than  the  chance  of  life  with  him. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  dead,  Achsa ;  will  you  be  my 
wife?" 

And  I  consented,  hesitating,  perhaps,  in  deference 
to  honor,  but  saying  Yes  to  my  master,  knowing 
that  some  sudden  fortune  had  returned  him  prema- 
turely to  his  country— that  he  would  care  for  me, 
and  accepting  it  all  as  the  treasure  drifting  in  trcm 
wrecks,  never  asking,  in  my  turn,  for  faith  or  loyalty ; 
for  why  make  terms  when  one  is  poor  ? 
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During  the  time  we  remained  at  Goa,  we  made  an 
excursion  along  the  coast  to  the  neighboring  village 
of  Seroda,  inhabited  by  a  remarkable  race  of  women, 
who  are  celebrated  throughout  the  western  part  of 
India  for  their  great  beauty  and  unusually  fau:  com- 

Elexion.  They  are  Hindoos  of  the  Conkany  caste, 
ut  d^r  in  many  respects  from  any  other  tribe. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  nor  are  anv  men, 
except  the  priests  belonging  to  the  pagoaa»— of 
which  there  are  several  hi  the  village— allowed  to 
reside  wiUiin  the  precincts.  Their  origin  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.  They  never  leave  their  native  village — 
which  they  appear  to  thhik  the  m<wt  dehghtAil  spot 
on  earth— ana  have  a  superstitions  belief  that,  if  they 
were  to  ascend  above  the  Ghauts,  they  would  Imme- 
diately die.  On  landing  near  the  village,  we  pitched 
tents  near  the  beach,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
announce  our  arrival. 

We  were  soon  after  waited  upon  by  a  deputation 
of  smiling  nymphs  who,  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
expressed  their  thanks  for  the  honor  we  had  done 
them,  and  informed  us  they  were  charged  with 
a  message  from  the  matron  of  ttie  village,  reauesting 
the  pleasure  of  our  company  to  nautch  (oance) ; 
and,  after  throwing  a  garland  of  flowers  around  each 
of  our  necks,  they  returned  to  the  village. 

1  was  much  struck  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
these  young  creatures.  They  were  neariy  as  fair  as 
Europeans,  with  beautiftilly  regular  features;  and 
their  deep-blue,  melting  eyes,  with  their  long,  silken 
eyeUshes,  were  perfectly  bcwitehing.  Their  figures 
were  more  stately,  and  theh*  limbs  luller  and  better 
rounded  than  those  of  the  Indian  female  generally 
are ;  and  tiieir  peculiar  dress — a  flowing  robe,  con- 
fined round  the  waist  by  a  sflver  zone,  and  looped 
up  on  the  side  so  as  to  expose  the  leg  to  a  little  above 
the  knee— closely  resembles  the  draper  v  of  an  ancient 
Greek  statue.  The  hair,  simply  braided,  was  en- 
twhied  with  wreaths  of  iasmine,  and  secured  with 
a  golden  bodkin;  and  the  general  effect  of  thehr 
charms  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  unaffected 
sweetness  and  simfLs- modesty  of  their  demeanor^ 
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THE  GRBAT  HOPE  HIKB. — **  IT  SKEltBD  LIKE  COMINO  BACK  FROM  BTBRNITY  WHEN  HE  OPENED  HIS  ETBS 
OAIK,  AND  LOOKED  WITH  UTMOST  AMAZEMENT  INTO  KCBT'S  FACE." 


The  Croat  Hope  Mine. 


"  GiTB  jon  my  danghter !  Give  you  Rnby,  sir ! 
ru  see  you  confoimded  first !" 

Mr.  Trelawney  turned  short  aboat»  and  glared 
fierdelynpon  the  yonng  man  who  had  addressed 
him.  The  latter  was  not  annihilated;  there  was 
even  a  mirthflil  expression  lingering  abont  his  mos- 
tached  month  as  he  regarded  the  swelling 
pompoflity  before  hhn. 

**  ion  did  not  understand  me  quite,  I  think.  I 
was  not  bold  enough  to  hope  you  would  grant  me 
the  boon  I  crave  at  once.  Hove  Miss  Trelawney ;  I 
believe  I  am  honored  by  her/ove  in  return.  It  is  your 


approval  of  our  engagement  simply  I  would  ask  of 
you  now.  I  trust  the  time  may  not  be  long  until  I 
can  claim  her  worthily  before  the  world.'' 

"  By  Jove,  sir !  whatever  else  you  lack,  youVe  a 
deuced  amount  of  cheek  !'*  cried  Mr.  Trelawney, 
hotly.  He  had  Just  been  dining,  and  every  one 
knows  even  a  bear  is  better-natured  after  eating. 
Perhaps  the  post-prandial  state  of  placiditv  had  not 
been  overlooked  oy  Mr.  Randal  Beabroke  in  his 
choice  of  an  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself,  but 
the  influence  of  table-cheer  and  the  mellow  Califor- 
nian  vintage,  liberally  quaffed,  was  not  enough  to 
calm  the  ire  of  the  human  bear  in  question.  "  What 
grounds  have  you  to  expect  my  approval ?'' 

"  Only  my  devotion  to  your  daughter,  sir,  and 
my  belief  in  myself." 
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"  Umph — bosh !  Get  out  of  my  way,  young  man, 
And  let  me  bear  no  more  of  thisnonsense  !" 

The  young  man  stood  his  ground,  however,  firmly. 

"  I  nave  obtained  Ruby's  promise,  sir ;  I  hoped 
to  gain  your  consent  to  our  ulUn^te  marriage. 
With  it  or  without,  I  shall  not  relinquish  my  ex- 
pectation of  eventually  claiming  her.'' 

**  You  won't,  sir?  With  my  consent  or  without 
it,  eh!  People  of  your  condition  generally  do 
resort  to  threats  when  thwarted,  I  believe.  Ide- 
cline  to  give  my  daughter  to  such  a  mercenary 
rascal,  and  my  word  shall  be  her  law  in  this,  if 
in  nothing  else— I  tell  you  that,'* 

A  red  flush  rose  over  the  suitor's  face,  staining 
through  the  golden  bronze  of  his  skin,  but  he  re- 
strained any  indication  of  the  adger  he  might  have 
felt 

**  My  motives  are  not  mercenary,  Mr.  2*relawney 
—you  know  that  It  is  Ruby  I  want,  not  one  penny 
of  your  fortune.  I  am  not  a  beggar.  I  would 
scorn  to  ask  for  a  wife  without  the  means  of  sup- 
porting her  in  comfort" 

"  One  raised  as  Ruby  has  been  would  hardly  be 
content  with  ordinary  comfort"  said  the  elder 
man,  dryly.  "  I  don'^t  want  to  hear  any  of  your 
mutual  protestations,  fool's  arguments,  and  the  like. 
Suopoee  I  was  inolined  to  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  let  you  have  her  without  a  penfly,  what  then?" 

"I  would  work  for  her  like  an  honest  man, 
and  trust  to  her  love  to  bear  with  me  until  for- 
tune should  ceme.  My  dear  sir,  if  anything  can  in- 
duce you  to  relent,  if  yon  will  take  me  either  on 
the  hardest  probation  or  at  my  word,  I  promise  you 

Tin?  bear  turned  agt^in  with  a  warning  growl. 

*'  What  haye  1  said  tn  givp  you  that  assurance, 
sir !  rii  lEBt<?u  to  do  more  of  thiH  nrjnsense,  I  say  ! 
B«  off,  and  don-t  let  m&  Unci  yon  haiafi^Dg  about  my 
premises  again  !  One  word  tirat :  nsake  your  vaunt 
good,  work  for  her  UJitil  yoti  have  a  fair  showing  of 
BueoefiB,  imt]  thijn  Vi\  bear  what  you  have  to  say." 

The  pompoui^  Mr.  Trolawney  aUlked  away  at 
that,  leaving  hb  Ifttc  CDrnpanioQ  uncertain  whether 
ha  had  gained  or  latii  anything  of  his  point  by  this 
applj cation.  While  ho  stood  t^jcre,  li  noiseless  step 
«rosii«d  tho  path*  and  Ilnby  was  b^^i^tde  him. 

VVliat  nhm  1  «ay  of  her?  That  she  was  the 
rarest,  fairest,  wildME  little  miidea]j  ^f  a  Ruby  that 
eTor  blessed  life  wjLh  bcin^  tliat  in  her  heart  of 
hcarlb  tih^  ws^  true  a«£'>ld— Lli^t  under  all  her  way- 
ward freaks  was  the  gentlest  womanliness  ?  She 
was  all  that,  as  Seabroke  would  nave  testified. 

"  WeU.  sir !"  she  saluted  him.  "  What  says  the 
arbiter  of  our  fate?  I  met  him  back  yonder  in  a 
fa'ry,  so  I  knew,  of  course,  thai  you  had  spoken." 

*'  In  a  black  IViry !  Oh,  Ruby !  that  ends  my 
half-hope,  then — only  a  half-hope  it  was,  you  see. 
Yoif  will  be  forced  to  choose  between  us,  aixer  all." 

Briefly  he  told  her  what  had  passed. 

"  Do  the  work  first,  come  for  me  afterward— that 
sounds  reasonable  enough,"  commented  Ruby.  **  I 
should  be  perfectlv  satisfied,  if  only  I  had  not  seen 
the  thnndercloud  lowering  on  my  respected  progen- 
itor's brow.  It  wasn't  grief  at  tiie  prospect  of 
losing  me,  I  suppose.  He  sets  a  world  of  store  by 
me,  but  not  In  that  way." 

"Ah,  mj  darlinff !  if  you  would  come  to  me,  with 
his  consent  or  without  it  1  If  you  would- come  now, 
and  let  it  be  my  happiness  to  make  yours !" 

The  piquant  little  face  of  the  girl  changed  to 
audden  gravity. 

**  Not  yet  Randal.  I  would  do  that  as  a  last 
alterniltive,  if  all  patient  waiting  and  endeavor  to 
win  his  sanction  of  our  love  should  ftiil;  never 
otherwise.    I  am  all  he  has,  remember  that" 

**And  he  does  not  deserve  you!"  broke  forth 
Randal,  iratelv.  "A  dog  in  the  manger,  who 
neither  cares  for  you  himself  nor  will  give  you  to 
one  who  does.  I  wouldn't  hurt  your  feelings  for  a 
fortune,  Rubv,  but  if  he  were  not  your  own  father, 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
polish  off  the  old  tyrant !" 


Neither  had  any  suspicion  that  a  pair  of  basilisk 
eyes  watched  them  from  the  screenmg  shrubbery^ 
nor  that  listening  ears  overheard  every  word. 

"  Look  ottf,  you,  sir !"  muttered  the  enemv  who 
lay  in  wait.  "  If  there  is  polishing-off  to  be  done,  I 
may  have  a  hand  in  the  Job.  It's  not  the  wisest 
thhig  you  two  young  foohi  might  be  doing,  thus  plot- 
ting treachery  ana  open  defiance ;  but  look  oat 
both,  now  that  I've  got  the  cue  !'* 

Then  a  fist  was  sluikea  at  them  menacingly  f^om 
the  midst  of  the  shadows,  and  the  cumbrous  form 
of  Mr.  Trelawney  withdrew,  making  no  sound  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  lovers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Randal  Seabrokk,  master-mhier  in  a  small  way, 
was  pondering  over  certain  maps  in  his  own  unos- 
tentatious apartment.  This  was  in  a  respectable 
private  hotel  hi  Sacramento.  A  knock  at  his  door 
Sroke  upon  his  study,  and  it  opened  to  disclose  the 
last  person  in  the  world  he  would  have  expected  t4 
find  there— the  father  of  his  fianc4e.  With  undis- 
guised wonder  in  his  feuse,  the  young  man  started 
up. 

*<  Sit  BtiU,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  wave.of  hU  fiit 
hand,  himself  dropping  into  a  chair  which  creaked 
in  every  johit  unaer  his  three  hundred  pounds  of 
manhood.  *'At  work,  I  see !  What's  that  yon  are 
tracing  out,  Seabroke  ?" 

*'The  new  Hamlin  silver  vein  they  are  about 
opening.  There's  considerable  excitement  over  it, 
add  some  great  expectations.  I  thmk  n^yself  it 
promises  well." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  ihterest  in  it?" 

*'  Certainly  not— not  yet,  at  least  I  intend  to 
offiBr  Aiy  services,  if  I  can  make  terma  with  their 
agent'' 

"  Is  that  in  any  degree  probable  ?" 

"  Quite  probable.  I  have  been  hi  the  employ  of 
the  Hamlfns  before,  you  know." 

**Ah,  lucky  fellow,  you,  to  have  gained  thefar  good  . 
opinion,  I  aay.    They  don't  deal  it  onf  extensively, 
as  a  general  thing.    A  hard-fisted  set  of  fellows, 
theHamlinsI" 

**  Strict  to  the  letter  of  a  bargain,  and  liking  to 
drive  a  close  one,"  admitted  Randal,  inwardly  spe- 
culating as  to  the  probable  object  of  this  unprece- 
dented mark  of  attention  from  Mr.  Trelawney. 
That  it  indicated  any  relenting  on  his  part  was  not 
probable,  bnt  the  young  man's  heart  beat  faster  at 
the  thought  which  did  not  magnify  itself  into  the 
dimensions  of  a  hope. 

**  Then  yon  aren^t  apt  to  grow  rich  in  a  hurry,  if 
you  do  get  into  their  service  ?"  said  Mr.  Trelkwney, 

Sursuing  his  hiterrogatories  easily.  "How  much 
0  you  expect  to  make  out  of  them  ?" 

**  I  expect  them  to  ofiTer  the  usual  terms  in  wages, 
but  what  I  want  to  stipulate  for  is  a  share  in  tiie 
profits.  What  that  may  amount  to  I  cannot  say,  of 
course.  I  do  not  suppose  you  came  to  be  informed 
of  my  future  prospects  alone,  however?" 

The  broad,  ruddy  fkce  opposite  beamed  upon  him 
complacentiy. 

**  The  very  thing  I  have  come  for,  improbable  as  it 
seems  to  you.  Tne  truth  is,  I've  hAd  an  interview 
with  Ruby,  and  am  influenced  by  its  result  She's  a 
headstrong,  self-willed  girl,  a  deal  too  much  so  to 
suit  my  likmg  m  a  daughter ;  but  the  fault  is  in  part 
mhie.  I  did  not  check  her  wayward  propensities 
when  she  was  younger,  and  this  is  retribution.  She's 
bound  to  stick  to  you  through  thick  and  thin,  and  • 
as  to  oppose  her  would  only  be  to  precipitate  mat-* 
ters,  I  nave  decided  not  to  make  a  dunce  of  myself 
by  attempting  it  I  don't  want  her  either  eloping 
with  you  across  the  plains,  or  marrying  a  poor  man 
here  and  going  down  to  his  estate  under  my  very 
eyes ;  so  I  have  concluded  to  give  you  a  ohanoe  for 
yourself." 

'*  Do  you  mean  that  yon  withdraw  your  opposi- 
tion to  our  engagement?"  demanded  Seabroke, 
eagerly,  yet  doubtmlly. 
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'*  I  mean  that— preeiiely.  I  don't  make  any  pro> 
-fflises,  or  give  you  any  enconraffoment  for  expect- 
ing more  at  my  hands,  thoagu.  It  depends  on 
yoavself  whether  I  ever  do.  I  bad  other  views  for 
tier ;  I  had  set  my  heart  on  having  Ruby  make  a 
brilliant  roatoh  ;  but,  iailmg  that«  she  at  least  shall 
not  make  a  iooliah  one.  why  don't  you  buy  up  a 
lead  in  some  good  locality  on  speculation,  in- 
instead  ot  ploddmg  Tor  men  Uke  the  Hamlins?  Yon 
oould  do  it  for  a  small  amount  down,  and  if  the  thing 
proved  a  success,  be  on  the  high  road  t«  fortune, 
while  you  are  working  jrour  way  into  only  a  meagre 
income  on  tlie  other  hand." 

"  You  might  buy  in  that  way,  Mr.  Trelawney ;  I 
could  not,  without  inomrring  too  heavy  a  risk  of 
losing  the  little  I  have,  without  certainty  of  gaining 
more/' 

*'  If  vou  were  relieved  of  risk,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir." 

*'KoI  Well,  most  young  fellows  with  your  as- 
piratKMUi  would,  I  fancy.  To  make  my  meaning 
olear,  then,  I've  a  new  purchase  of  my  own  on 
hand,  some  forty  acres  in  the  mountains,  including 
the  Qreat  Hope  Mine.  If  you've  a  mind  to  take  it 
of  me  at  the  merely  nominal  price  I  gave,  paying 
enough  to  bind  the  bargain,  and  binding  yourself 
t>y  oertain  conditions,  f  am  willing  to  help  you 
^  that  much  of  a  start  I  don't  want  any  thanks, 
for  I  intend  to  let  y«u  work  your  own  way  after 
that^ 

Sealbroke  did  not  offer  thanks.  He  looked  search- 
tngly  into  the  other's  fiftce. 

**  1  have  heard  of  the  Great  Hope  Mine,"  he  said, 
thoughtfiilly,  *'  and  I  don't  recollect  that  I  ever 
heard  much  good  -of  it  It  got  its  name  in  the  first 
excitement  over  it,  but  it  didn't  turn  out  anything 
to  justify  the  great  hopes  of  its  owners.  Some 
claimed  that  it  was  a  fklse  show  altogether :  others, 
that  the  main  vein  was  cut  off  by  dikes  of  Intrusive 
rocks,  and  in  the  end  it  was  deserted  by  all 
parties." 

'*  There's  the  chance  of  faOnre  as  well  as  success, 
of  course,"  said  Mr.\Trelawney,  dryly.  "  You  didn't 
suppose  I  would  offer  you  a  ftill-ffedged  mine,  turn- 
ing out  pure  nuggets,  did  you  ?  I  have  done  more 
than  I  waa  bound  to  do,ln  offering  you  any  aid. 
Take  up  with  me  or  let  the  chance  go  by,  it  matters 
very  little  to  me ;  but  if  you  adopt  the  latter  course, 
jon  need  never  expect  anything  more  of  me.  Not 
mv  passive  submission  to  your  fbture  hitercourse 
with  Ruby,  I  do  assure  you.  I  thought  you  cared 
enough  for  the  chance  of  winning  her,  to  strive  for 
bor  like  a  man." 

"  Whv  do  you  wish  me  to  take  hold  of  this  affair, 
Mr.  Trelawney  ?"  asked  Randal,  suspiciously. 

*'  I  have  given  one  sulficieut  reason  already ;  I 
don't  want  to  carry  the  load  of  a  poor  son-in-law. 
If  you  must  have  another,  possibly  I  did  want  to 
test  the  pluck  and  eirterprise  of  which  you  are  pos- 
Bessed.  They  are  totally  wanting,  I  see.  Be  kind 
enough  to  cbnsider  my  answer  oflast  evening  con- 
clusive, sir." 

He  rose  aa  he  spoke,  and  made  a  motion  to  de- 
part Any  one  observing  closely  might  have  seen 
«  oorious  bluish  line  enoirclmg  his  lipa— the  livid 
tine  of  deadly  rage. 

**  Stay  1  wait  one  moment.  You  will  give  me 
time  to  think  of  this— to  consider  your  proposition  ?" 

•*  I  will  take  your  answer  now,  one  way  or  the 
other.  By  Jove,  ttr  I  do  you  suppose  I  would 
stoop  to  enveigle  you  with  a  fraud  ?  Take  up  the 
offbr  or  let  it  alone ;  you'll  please  me  best  by  the 
latter  course,  I  acknowledge.  Am  1  fovored  ?rith 
your  decision?" 

'*  You  spoke  of  conditions.    What  are  they? 

They  were  very  simple,  consisting  of  amounts  of 
work  to  be  afioomplished  in  the  mine  within  oertain 
limits  of  time.  Should  Heabroke  accept  papevs, 
they  should  be  drawn  up  inunediately,  setting  forth 
those  conditions,  and  guaranteeing  him  a  clear  deed 
of  the  ^9rty  acres  including  the  Great  Hope  Mine, 
upon  the  f^irther  payment  of  a  oertain  smn  one  year 


thence ;  said   sum  being,  as  the  gentleman  had 
claimed,  a  merely  nominal  price. 

"  A  dollar  will  bind  the  bargain,?'  he  concluded, 
stiffly.  *•  If  you  make  nothing  within  the  vear^jrou 
can  tiirow  it  up  and  look  out  for  yourself.  What 
do  you  say?" 

'•  I  take  up  with  your  offer."  Seabroke's  mouth 
compressed,  his  fttce  set  resolutely.  "  I  have  no 
great  faith  in  the  Great  Hope,  but  I  will  not  let  even 
such  a  threadbare  chance  go  by.  You  will  keep 
faith  with  me— you  will  not  reftise  me  Ruby  if  I  am 
successful  at  the  end  of  the  year?" 

*'  Depend  on  me,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Trelawnev, 
heartily ;  but  next  moment,  while  Randal  brought 
out  writing  materials  preparatory  to  drawing  up 
the  affreement,  he  stalKed  across  to  a  window  and 
wiped  off  some  cold  beads  of  perspiration  whidh 
had  started  out  upon  his  forehead.  During  that  mo- 
ment he  looked  lise  a  man  who  had  passed  through 
some  terrible  ordeal,  and  conquered— but  the  vic- 
tory had  been  almost  hard  as  a  defeat 

♦  •  •  ♦  »  * 

"I  shall  call  you  to  account,  sir!  You  hiva 
basely  deceived  me.  If  yon  think  I  am  one  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  breach  of  faith,  you  much  mistake." 

Thus  Seftor  Lomez,  favored  heretofore  of  Papa 
Trelawney,  his  hot  Spanish  blood  aflame  at  the 
treachery  he  thought  he  had  discovered. 

"  My  dear  Lomez,  you  mistake." 

''You  encouraged  my  suit  for  your  daughter. 
You  promised  your  influence,  and  I  know  you  have 
proved  a  traitor.  You  have  promised  as  much  to 
my  rival,  Seabroke." 

*'  Ah,  that  affiiir  has  leaked  out !"  said  the  other, 
placidly.  **  Do  you  chance  to  know  what  more  I 
have  done  for  your  rival  Seabroke  ?" 

•*  Is  not  that  enough?" 

"  Not  for  your  purpose  or  mine,  Lomez.    I  have 

8ut  the  fellow  in  possession  of  the  Great  Hope 
[ine,  on  condition  that  he  blasts  out  the  rocks 
which  cut  off  the  lead  there.    Comprehend  ?" 
•♦Howf' 

**  Ah,  I  see  you  don't  know  the  inside  workings 
of  the  Great  Hope.  He  will  blast  out  his  own  de- 
struction, that's  all."  , 

And  then,  in  the  admirably  complacent  strain 
induced  by  the  success  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Trelawney 
proceeded  to  explain. 

OHATTXB  in. 

There  was  a  red  glow  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
tunnel,  where  half  a  dozen  flaming  torches  had 
been  stuck.  In  the  vast  hollow  interior  the  pitchy 
blackness  was  starred  here  and  there  by  movuig 
lights,  which  drawing  nearer,  disclosed  the  unshorn 
fkces  and  rough  garb  of  the  miners.  Six  of  them 
all  told,  and  Seabroke  standing  jnfi>t  beyond  tiie 
chrcle  which  the  red  glare  of  the  torches  described, 
had  a  thought  for  the  weird,  evil  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene  before  one  of  tiie  men  came  up  and 
accosted  him. 

*'  AH  right,  sir,  so  far  as  we  can  see." 

"  You  are  ready,  then,  to  undertake  the  job,  and 
to  stand  by  our  bargain  as  it  was  made  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  all  of  us.  But  it's  only  fair  that  you 
should  know  Digger  Jack  has  hi»  doubts  as  to  a 
turnout  of  any  account.  We're  sure  of  our  wages 
in  any  event,  and  willin'  enough  to  go  aliead ;  but 
we*d  all  be  tarnation  sorry  to  see  you  misled,  Mr. 
Seabroke. 

*  Thank  you  for  your  FoUcitude,  Dixon ;  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  put  the  thing  through." 
There  was  the  same  stubborn  resolve  in  his  face  as 
he  said  it  that  had  been  there  >vhen  he  first  an- 
nounced h!a  decision  to  take  the  mine.  His  own 
intuition  had  told  him  then  that  somethine  beyond 
his  power  to  discover  lay  behind  Mr.  Trelawney's 
ofl^r.  Whatever  it  might  be,  he.  would  go  on  and 
fathom  it,  now  that  he  had  begun. 

He  turned  with  the  littie  crowd  of  miners  and 
traversed  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  outer  air.  It  was 
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a  long  passage,  the  outer  wall  of  wbfch  was  a  aheer 
precfploe  overhanging  one  of  those  dusky  cafions 
that  are  no  rarity  in  the  great  Western  mountain 
ranges.  Randal  looked  curionaly  at  its  fretted 
sides  as  they  went,  and  turned  back  to  gaae  into 
the  yawning  black  orifice  when  they  had  stepped 
forth  into  the  sunlight. 

**  It's  an  improvement  on  a  shaft  to  my  taste." 
said  he ;  "  and  yet  I  should  imagine  the  latter  woald 
have  been  found  the  cheapest,  providing  the  way 
was  clear  from  above,  of  course.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance almost  of  a  natural  channeL'' 

**  It  is  a  natural  channel,*'  said  Dixon,  who  had 
lingered  behind  the  rest  "  It  'd  be  a  crazy  lot 
of  men  as  would  undertake  to  tunnel  through  them 
rocks,  ^r.  If  s  the  natural  bed  of  the  watercourse 
that's  been  turned  down  the  cafion  on  the  other 
side.  You  kin  see  the  fall  from  above  yonder,  as 
purty  a  sight  as  you'll  often  find.  It's  not  like  most 
of  the  mountain  torrents,  never  beiu'  known  to  go 
dry  the  whole  Summer  through.  Tliis  way,  and 
there  she  is,  as  bright  as  the  day  Engineer  Bobbins 
gave  her  that  Jump.'' 

As  he  spoke  he  had  led  the  way  up  the  steep 
path.  Seabroke  stood  BtiU,  gazing  across  at  that 
silver  thread  which  leaned  from  an  opposite  cliff, 
refracting  a  million  broKen  rays  of  licnt  where  the 
sunshine  touched  it,  and  losing  itself  in  the  gloom 
of  the  unfathomable  gulch  below. 

''  Not  so  large  as  I  expected  to  see,"  he  com- 
mented. *'  Distance  may  have  something  to  do  with 
that,  however.'* 

**  And  the  dry  spell  we've  been  having,"  Dixon 
added.  *'It  does  seem  shrunk  up  considerable 
since  I  took  my  last  look  at  it.  Guess  the^rought 
must  have  some  efl'ect  on  it,  notwithstandin'  the 
greasers  hereabouts  sav  to  the  contrary." 

Though  he  said  little,  tlie  long  tunnel  ai)d  the 
leaping  fall  had  gained  a  strong  hold  in  Seabroke's 
thouffhts.  They  presented  a  problem  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  work  out  during  the  waning 
afternoon,  when  from  time  to  time  the  picture  com- 
prising the  two  would  start  up  vividly  in  his  mind. 

Evening  came.  The  full  moon  rose  grandly  in 
the  east,  showering  down  a  silvery  radiance  over  all 
the  toene.  A  soft  haze  rested  upon  the  distant 
peaks,  the  tall  pines  stood  up  like  grim  sentinels 
nere  and  there  on  the  mountain-slope,  and  the  glit- 
tering thread  of  the  waterfall  seemed  narrower  than 
before  to  Seabroke's  eye.  Some  irresistible  fasci- 
nation had  drawn  him  back  to  the  spot.  He  stood 
for  minutes  studying  the  broken  surface  which 
stretched  back  from  the  cliff  and  the  inaccessible  wall 
of  rocks  which  rose  from  the  ledge  where  he  stood. 

*'  It  is  as  1  thought,"  he  assured  himself.  "  The 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  was  the  original  fall,  therefore 
the  natural  watercourse  must  have  been  directly 
over  the  mine.  What  puzzles  me  is  that  the  oUff 
there  tops  a  conslderaole  rise.  They  must  have 
dammed  up  the  course  to  make  the  stream  clear  it 
A  queer  piece  of  engineering,  it  strikes  me." 

He  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  dissatisfied,  with- 
out knowing  clearly  why.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel 
he  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  lighting  a  pine-knot, 
entered  it  In  a  place  or  two  a  ghostiy  ray  of  moon- 
light pierced  some  chink  above,  but  the  cavernous 
depths  ofthemhie  were  black  as  Tartarus.  Randal 
shuddered  involuntarily  as  he  looked  around  him 
Moving  about  from  point  to  point  he  assured  him- 
self tiiat  everything  was  as  It  had  appeared  to  him 
dnring  the  day,  but  despite  himself  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  oread  crept  over  him. 

*'  I  never  was  troubled  with  nervousness  before, 
but  I  confess  to  it  now,"  he  thought,  with  an  effort 
to  shake  off  his  depression.  *'  It's  the  fact  of  know- 
ing myself  all  alone  hi  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  it 
were,  I  suppose.    Ah,  what's  that  f 

It  was  a  muffled  murmur  like  distant  waters. 

"  The  fall !  Odd  I  didn't  notice  the  sound  when  I 
was  here  to-day.  Where  is  it,  I  wonder  ?  I  don't 
quite  make  out" 

Listening  intently  hi  his  endeavor  to  locate  the 


sound,  and  movmg  cantioasly,  Randal  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  of  another  iiact  which  had  previonsly 
escaped  him. 

The  earthy  fioor-beneath  his  feet  was  sHppery 
with  damp.  He  flashed  his  light  downward ;  a  tiitn 
sheet  of  water  spread  out  aboat  hfan  on  all  sides. 
Surely  he  could  not  have  been  in  that  spot  upon  his 
previous  visit 

He  turned  toward  the  passage,  but  sttll  that  slip- 
pery ooze  was  beneath  bis  feet;  tai  a  moment  he 
was  splashing  through  water  an  taich  deep.  An  faich ! 
It  was  double  that  in  almost  less  time  toan  K  takes 
to  tell;  it  was  about  his  ankles  before  he  had 
traversed  the  tunnel  one-fourth  of  its  lengtii.  A 
great  thrill  of  horror  shot  through  him— he  realized 
suddenly,  like  a  flash,  what  had  occurred.  The 
torrent  had  broken  its  artificial  bounds  and  was 
mslUng  back  to  its  natural  channel.  He  realized  his 
own  terrible  peril,  too,  with  the  force  of  the  pent-np 
waters  struggling  behind  him.  His  ears  were  fhll  of 
roaring,  hissmg  sounds  as  he  bounded  forward ;  the 
iucreasing  current,  knee-deep  now,  bore  him  on. 
He  was  swept  from  his  feet  and  his  torch  ex- 
tinguished, but  was  up  and  dashed  forward  again 
through  the  darkness.  Stumbling  on,  bruised  and 
breathless,  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light  broke  upon 
his  strained  gaze.    At  the  same  instance  a  dull  ex- 

Elosive  sound  shook  the  earth,  a  great  wave  lifted 
im  up  and  bore  him  out  into  the  moonlight,  out 
upon  the  verge  of  that  awful  precipice  whiott  over- 
hung the  cation.  He  had  one  sickemng  glimpse  of 
the  black  depths  below,  and  then  sight  and  sense 
foiled  him. 

It  seemed  like  coming  back  ttom  eternity  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  looked  with  utmost 
amazement  into  Ruby's  face. 

It  was  Ruby,  there  was  no  doubting  that,  with  a 
face  so  transfigured,  he  might  well  ne  pardoned 
thmking  for  one  instant  that  he  had  waked  up  in 
heaven.  But  Dixon  and  the  other  men  gathered 
around,  and  the  taste  of  brandy  in  his  mouth,  dis- 
pelled that  fhncy. 

'*  I— I  thought  I  went  over,'*  he  said,  gaspingly. 

**  You  nigh  about  did,  boss,"  answered  Ducon, 
seriously.  "  I  grabbed  hold  of  your  coat  Just  in  time, 
and  Diffger  Jack  grabbed  me.  Two  ininntes  later 
on  the  lookout  would  have  lost  you  to  us,  and  tiiat's 
a  fact    Thank  the  young  lady  thar,  not  us." 

'*  Ruby !"  was  all  he  could  say  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, and  Ruby  it  was  afterward  who  made  all 
clear  to  him. 

*'  I  overheard  papa  telling  Lomes  how  cleverhr 
he  had  manoeuvred  to  put  you  out  of  the  way," 
she  said,  with  a  shudder.  "Oh,  Randal!  he  knew 
all  the  time  what  danger  menaced  you.  He  knew 
that  the  mine  had  been  sold  to  you  because  of  that 
very  danger.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  lives  of  the 
miners,  provided  you  perished  with  them.  Oh,  to 
think  such  a  man  is  my  father !" 

"And  you,  Ruby?"  he  asked,  with  a  wonderful 
light  glowing  in  his  face. 

"  I  ran  away  from  home,  and  followed  to  warn 
von  if  I  might  I  had  a  horrible  fear  of  behig  too 
Ute— thank  heaven  I  was  just  in  time.  For  the 
rest,  I  leave  yon  to  reward  me  for  sounding  a 
prompt  alarm  in  vour  behalf,  as  yon  think  best 
sir.  Oh,  Randal !"  with  a  passionate  gush,  *'  I  can 
never  go  back  to  him— my  father— never  !'* 

She  never  did,  yon  may  be  sure ;  but  Mr.  Trelaw- 
ney  sought  out  the  voung  couple  when  he  learned 
that  the  force  of  the  confined  torrent  had  burst 
through  the  dikes  of  intrusive  rook  and  discovered 
one  of  the  richest  silver  veins  of  the  region.  He  had 
the  good  sense  to  realize  the  situation  and  accept  it 
though,  it  is  safe  to  presume,  the  old  bear  raged 
privately  when  Randal  persisted  in  holding  to  the 
very  letter  of  the  agreement  which  mMe  him 
master  of  the  Great  Hope  Mine. 


As  in  the  AlplftAbet,  so  It  is  always  hi  human 
nature,  the  straight  t  and  the  crooked  u. 
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IS 


Beauty's  Toilet 
Tbb  Fi»i8Hiko  TonoH. 

Sn  siuidt  befbre  b«r  mirror,  and  a  fluab 
or  oonsdous  irlamph  ligbiena  o*er  her  face; 

Her  dark  eye  gathers  splendor  (torn  the  blush 
That  floods  her  cheek  with  more  reaiatlcas  grace; 

A  Qaeen  of  Beaaty.  she  goes  fbrth  to  prove 

Her  sovereign  empire  o'er  the  realms  of  Loto  ( 

She  hath  no  dream  of  nnWersal  sway; 

She  seeks  no  conquests  now  for  conquest's  sake; 
For  if  she  bids  a  vassal  crowd  obey, 

*Tls  but  assurance  doubly  sure  to  make 
That  he,  whose  love  her  kingdom  were  alone. 
May  proTO  the  Ibiemott  pillar  of  her  throne. 

The  latest  touch  is  given;  the  cherished  flower 
Flashes  its  creamy  whiteness  in  her  hair; 

The  n^U^,  an  amulet  of  power, 

A  gage  dPamoiir,  upon  her  bosom  &ir 

Hangs  Mke  the  glove  upon  some  knightly  crest, 

To  show  whose  enstgn  she  approveth  best! 

All  that  consammate  taste  and  art  can  do. 
To  *<«ld  ftesh  perfhme  to  the  violet," 

Tb  give  the  opening  rose  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  OB  the  diamond  brighter  rays  beget, 

Is  done  :  the  rash  of  parting  wings  we  hear. 

That  sajB  Belinda's  sylphs  have  flntehed  here  I 


Into  the  Jaws  of  Death. 

EBAQfca  Stubois  had  entered  npon  his  career, 
or  what  seemed  very  much  the  same  thing,  he  was 
speeding  in  a  railway  train  to  the  scene  of  fatore 
triumphs,  his  considerable  theatrical  wardrobe  in 
the  care  of  the  Olympian  Dramatic  Company,  and 
stores  of  nseftal  knowledge  in  his  head.  His  own 
snccess  filled  him  with  wonder.  Conld  it  be  that 
he  who  had  been  destined  for  a  man  of  business 
from  his  birth,  be  whose  first  mostache  was  still 
downy,  was  abont  to  astonish  the  world  ? 

On  the  whole,  Erasmus  was  happy.  He  thought 
of  his  mother's  tears,  the  entreaties  of  his  sisters, 
the  sarcasm  of  his  father,  but  these,  he  reflected, 
were  the  thorns  of  the  rose,  the  stings  of  ambition. 

"  He  who  aaoeods  to  monntaln-tops,  will  flnd 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  crowned  with  ice  and  snow,** 

he  murmured  to  himself. 

The  Bturgisee  were  a  pious  family,  not  given  to 
dissipations  of  any  nature :  yet,  when  Mr.  Stnrgis, 
Senior,  was  oflbred  a  round  dosen  of  ticlcets  to  an 
amateur  performance  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,''  at 
the  Bt  Bartholomew's  Club  Theatre,  he  did  not  re- 
ftise  tiiem,  perhaps  on  the  principle  that  amateur 
theatricals  are  not,  as  a  rule,  too  seductiye  or  apt 
to  Hire  the  youthful  imagination>to  an  extinguishable 
extent.  "I  knew  we  should  be  sorry,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Sturgis  oyer  the  breakfast-table,  the  morning  after 
the  revels;  and  so  indeed  they  were,  for  Erasmus, 
the  eldest  son  and  pride  of  the  family,  engaged  to 
the  sweetest  of  girts  and  giving  every  promise  of 
becoming  a  useful  member  of  society,  had,  on  the 
preceding  evening,  almost  in  the  first  moment  of 
temptation,  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  fearful  fascin- 
ations of  the  stage. 

b  swept  Iflss  Eola  Grey,  in  three  yards  of  blue 
satin  train,  and  generally  ornate.  Up  started 
EHtsmus,  regardless  of  observers,  and  quite  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  murmured  as  if  in  a 
trance,  "A*dream  of  beauty !"  and  sunk  to  his  seat 
covered  with  confbslon  as  with  a  garment.  This, 
though  doubtless  amusing  to  the  audience,  was  less 
so  to  the  Sturgises  small  and  Urge,  and  least  of  all 
to  the  sweetdst  of  girls,  before  mentioned,  who 
formed  one  of  the  party,  and  who,  though  discreetly 
oabn  during  the  rest  of  the  performance,  went 
home  in  tears,  vowing  that  she  never  wished  to  see 
Erasmus  again. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  allkir. 
From  that  time   forth  the   business  energy  for 


which  Erasmus  had  been  noted  declined.  He  for- 
sook his  desk,  allowed  even  the  multiplication-table 
to  slip  through  his  fingers,  took  to  reading  plays 
and  went  about  the  house  and  garden  "  moonmg," 
as  Bfiss  Adelaide  Sturgis,  in  whom  nature  was  not 
quite  subdued  by  grace,  expressed  it,  minus  a  shirt- 
collar,  his  fair  hair  dry  and  floating,  his  eyes,  which 
the  sweetest  of  girls  described  as  InteDectual,  pro- 
truding to  a  frightful  extent. 

The  crisis  came  when  the  notice  of  the  Olympian 
Dramatic  Company  appeared  conspicuously  in  the 
morning  papers. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  possessing  dramatic  talent 
and  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  professional  career," 
were  requested  to  call  upon  Miss  Eola  Qrey.  Eras- 
mus presented  himself  at  an  early  hour.  He  was 
ushered  in  by  an  old  ladv  in  a  soiled  lace-cap  and  a 
flutter  of  excitement,  who  informed  him  that  Eola 
was  her  daughter,  and  left  him  standing  before  a 
closed  door  on  the  first  floor  of  the  dwelling.  The 
situation  was  embarrassing,  bat  Erasmus  made 
the  best  of  it,  received  a  summons  to  enter, 
and  walked  into  the  presence  of  the  "  dream  of 
beautj."  There  were  two  persons  within  the  apart- 
ment, Miss  Eola  Qrey  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
of  elegant  and  imposing  appearance,  with  exu- 
berant hair  and  beard,  and  attired  in  a  showy  cash- 
mere morning-robe.  On  the  moment  of  his  entrance , 
the  two  persons  appeared  to  Erasmus  to  be  in  the 
act  of  embrachig,  but  he  found  that  this  was  a  mere 
idle  suspicion  on  his  part,  for  the  gentleman,  rolling 
his  eyes  as  if  with  an  effort  of  memory,  exclaimed, 
*'Off,  traitress,  off!"  and  struck  an  attitude  ex- 

Sressive  of  scorn,  while  Miss  Eola  Grey  hurried 
own  the  room  with  both  hands  extended  and  her 
draperies  floating  gracefully  behind  her. 

Suddenly  Erasmus  received  a  welcome  revelation. 
She,  the  creature  of  his  adoration,  remembered  him. 
She  fixed  him  with  her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  and 
said  :  **  We  have  met  before !" 

*'At  the  St.  Bartholomew  Club  Theatre,"  an- 
swered Erasmus,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair 
wHh  delight 

"  Tes,"  said  Miss  Eola  Grey ;  *'  and  the  name—?" 

**  Erasmus  Sturgis." 

'*Son  of  the  eminent  Mr.  Sturgis  T'  insinuated 
Miss  Grey. 

*'The  same."  said  Erasmus,  gratified  by  this 
recognition  of  his  station. 

*'  This  is  my  master  in  elocution,  Mr.  Waldo  Wal- 
purgfs,  of  whom  you  have  doubtless  heard.  We 
were  practicing.  Arduous  work !  But  those  who 
loye  art  love  drudgery  and  alL  You  will  take  part 
in  the  lessons  immediately,  I  hope,  if  you  are  not 
already  perfected.  Our  object  is  to  elevate  the 
American  stage.  Ton  propose  to  join  our  com- 
pany ?" 

All  this,  poured  out  with  an  indescribable  rapidity 
and  eloquence,  raised  Erasmus  to  a  seventh  heaven 
of  delignt.  His  natural  constraint  and  bashfblness 
disappeared.  So  did  the  professor  of  elocution,  and 
he  found  himself  seated  upon  a  sofit  beside  Miss 
Grey,  discoursing  on  topics  of  high  art  with  an  ease 
and  fiuency  astonishing  to  hhnself. 

He  leaned  back  against  the  car-cushions  now, 
thinking  over  that  delightful  conversation,  rolling 
her  words  like  sweet  morsels  under  his  tongue.  Sm 
had  absolutely  told  him  that  he  would  be  sure  to 
succeed ;  that  he  would  be  to  the  public  like  a  bou- 
ouet  of  firesh  wild  flowers.  To  ihepublio!  What, 
tnen,  to  Miss  Eola  Grey  ?  The  sweetest  of  girls,  with 
her  pink  blushes  and  timid  monosyllables,  faded 
into  utter  insignificance  when  it  came  to  that ! 

He  had  recited  passages  of  "  Hamlet "  and  "  Don 
Cesar  de  Basan,"  which  he  had  got  by  heart,  and 
Miss  Grey  had  assured  hhn  that  he  displayed  re- 
markable talent ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  Elysium, 
they  had  been  invaded  by  other  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  wished  to  enter  upon  a  professional 
career,  and  his  fair  companion  had  only  time  to 
whisper  to  Erasmus  that  ne  had  made  a  fortunate 
ohoite  of  parts,  for  that  the  plays  he  had  been 
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Btndyfng  would  shortly  be  upon  the  bills,  and  to 
Biiggest  that  he  shonld  purchase  the  necessary  cos- 
tumes—adding tliat  his  present  dress,  with  perhaps 
another  coat  or  two,  would  answer  for  modem 
plays.  **  But  you  will  find,''  said  she,  '<  that  a  lead- 
ing character  needs  a  very  extensive  wardrobe." 

It  was  somewhat  mortifying  to  Erasmus  to  find, 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  company  for  a  first  re- 
hearsal and  distribuuon  of  parts,  that  the  play  upon 
which  he  had  been  studying  assiduously  for  three 
weeks  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Walpurgis  was 
to  be  laid  aside  for  the  present ;  but  those  cheeriug 
words  of  Miss  Grey's — "  leading  character,"  **  bou- 
quet of  wild  flowers  "—assured  him  that  all  would 
yet  be  well,  and  there  certainly  were  pleasanter 
relations  than  Hamlet's  to  Opbeha. 

His  heart  throbbed  high  with  hope,  yet  he  fin- 
gered the  manuscript  roll  which  had  been  thrust 
into  his  hand,  and  dared  no  open  it. 

"  I  wonder  how  this  thing  is  going  to  pay  us  ?" 
said  a  voice  close  by.  "  I  didn^t  like  to  ask,  she 
has  such  a  way  with  her !" 

"  I  can't  say  for  the  rest,"  said  the  person  ad- 
dressed, a  seedy-looking  young  man.  while  this 
individual  was  speaking,  Erasmus  noticed  what  a 
very  dilapidated  and  forlorn  company  it  was.  "  I 
can't  say  for  the  rest,  but  I  set  a  nign  price  on  my 
own  services,  and " 

"  Mr.  Sturgis,"  said  Miss  Grey's  melodious  voice, 
"  I  have  such  a  favor  to  ask  of  you !" 

The  fiivor  proved  to  be  no  less  than  the  loan  of 
Mr.  Sturgis's  everyday  dress  for  the  use  of  Professor 
Waldo  Walpurgis,  who,  Erasmus  found,  was  reduced 
to  the  constant  use  of  the  cashmere  robe  by  neces- 
'  sity,  his  only  coat  being  in  the  last  stages  of  decay 
— this  for  the  coming  play. 

Erasmus  acquiesced  with  pleasure.  There  was  a 
romance  in  the  thing,  too.  He  had  never  before 
known  a  man  with  only  one  coat,  and  that  fast  de- 
parting, nor  one  who  would  have  confessed  such  a 
state  of  aflhirs. 

"  I  am  in  the  very  vortex  of  Bohemianism !"  ho 
inwardly  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of  rapture  of  delight 

His  delight  was  less  intense  when  be  discovered 
that  his  own  garments  could  not  be  unpacked  for 
the  present.  He  contented  himself,  however,  with 
a  wizard's  mantle  and  a  pair  of  knee-breeches, 
which  happened  to  be  at  large,  and  all  went  merry 
for  a  while. 

There  were  so  many  preparatory  things  to  ar- 
range that  the  rehearsal  was  postponed  for  another 
day,  so  that  it  was  in  his  own  chamber  that  Eras- 
mus received  a  sudden  and  unexp^ted  blow  to  his 
feelings,  which,  coming  in  as  it  did  upon  his  high- 
strung  state  of  emotion,  proved  wellnigh  fatal. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  opened  his  role. 
There  were  in  it  exactly  four  words—"  Wine,  sir? 
Yes,  sir." 

He  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  He  would  not. 
This  was  some  mistake.  If  it  were  not,  he  must 
have  fallen  ftom  the  esteem  of  the  lovely  Eola  for 
some  unaccountable  reason. 

It  was  true  she  had  never  bee|i  so  attentive  to 
him  since  their  first  memorable  interview,  as  that 
interview  had  given  him  reason  to  expect ;  but  he 
had  attributed  the  fact  to  nfany  reasons— the  pres- 
ence of  others,  her  engrossing  occupations,  and, 
though  he  would  not  have  whispered  it  to  other 
ears,  the  growth  of  emotions  which  shone  upon  him 
now  and  tnen  through  her  smiles  and  glances. 

At  that  period  of  his  meditations  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  a  bundle 
marked  **  Mr.  Sturgis,  Pierr<rt,"  was  thrust  in.  The 
bundle  contained  a  nondescript  costume,  supposed, 
by  some  curious  f^eak  of  imagination  to  be  suitable 
for  Pierrot,  who  was  a  waiter-boy  in  an  inn  on  the 
Rhine.  It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  shirt  with  red  puff"- 
ings  and  gilt  stripes,  green  velvet  breeches,  reach- 
ing to  the  knees,  and  also  striped  with  gold,  red 
and  white  striped  stockings,  red«pointed  shoes  with 
gold  lacings  and  tassels,  and  a  cocked  hat  of  va- 
rious colors  and  curious  construction. 


Erasmus  put  them  on.  He  stood  and  surveyed 
himself  in  his  mirror,  then  bwst  into  a  sardonic 
laugh. 

'*  I  will  make  no  remonstrance,"  he  said.  *'  I 
will  treat  her  with  the  silent  contempt  she  merits, 
and  when  I  have  risen  to  fame,  she  will  repent  her 
coanetry,  perhaps  too  late!  For  whom,"  he 
added,  *•  am  I  thus  treated  ?" 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  it  was 
doubly  exasperating  to  learn  ^at  the  case  which 
contamed,  among  other  things,  the  remainder  of  his 
wardrobe  had  not  yet  arrived.  While  the  remain- 
der of  the  troupe  repaired  to  a  neighboring  restau- 
rant, Erasmus  was  obliged  to  have  his  supper 
served  at  his  very  confined  quarters  in  the  Ejlly 
Creek  Opera  House. 

There  was  to  be  but  one,  and  that  a  dress  rehear- 
sal. Nothing  could  exceed  the  suavity  with  which 
Miss  Ek>la  Grey  greeted  Erasmus  as  Pierrot. 

**  Ah,  your  costume  fits  you  nicely !"  said  she. 

Erasmus  was  painfully  aware  that  the  remark 
only  fell  short  of  the  truth. 

"  Does4t  suit  me?**  he  asked,  in  a  low  and  mean- 
ng  voice. 

Miss  Ek>la  seemed  staggered  for  a  moment,  but 
Eirasmus  himself  did  not  well  understand  how  it 
was— a  few  honeyed  words  fk'om  those  lips  took  the 
boreness  quite  out  of  his  heart  for  tlie  time. 

He  received  a  vague  Idea  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement was  one  forced  upon  them  by  some  un- 
foreseen accident.  Also,  that  Miss  Eom,  being  a 
target  for  all  eyes,  was  obliged  to  be  very  careful 
in  showing  no  preferences,  but  that  his  time  of  tri- 
umph was  coming. 

The  performances  began.  Waldo  Walpurgis,  in 
the  faultless  suit  of  clothes  which  did  not  oelong  to 
him,  went  through  all  sorts  of  thrilling  scenes  and 
adventures  with  the  charming  Eola,  and  Erasmus 
said,  ••  Wine,  sir?  Yes,  sir!'*  in  a  very  tragic  and 
mclanoholy  voice. 

"It's  perfbctlT  shocking."  What  a  fool  she 
makes  of  herself!"  "  And  the  man's  old  enough 
to  be  her  grandfiither— all  our  grandfathers  for 
that  matter.^ 

These  were  the  remarks  which  Erasmus  heard 
ftom  a  group  of  discontented  actresses,  who  had 
each  expected  to  be  a  First  Lady,  and  had  nothing 
much  to  do  with  the  play  but  to  stand  aboat  in  at- 
titudes.   They  were  a  sort  of  solace  to  his  feelings. 

On  the  following  day  he  received  a  bill  signed 
Waldo  Walpurgis,  charging  biro  for  eighteen  les- 
sons at  three  dollars  each.  He  had  not  expected 
this,  but  it  seemed  quite  just. 

As,  however,  his  last  dollat  was  gone,  he  re- 
turned answer  that  the  bill  should  be  settled  when 
his  salsry  became  due,  or  at  some  future  time. 

The  first  night  passed  off  well.  KiUy  Creek  was 
enthusiastic  and  generous.  The  second  was  an 
equal  success,  and  on  the  third,  the  house  was 
crowded ;  but  already  there  were  signs  of  disaffec- 
tion among  Eola's  band.  Erasmus  in  his  gay  attire, 
chalking  himself  before  the  glass,  blushed  behind 
the  whiteness  with  shame  that  he  had  been  sus- 
pected of  mercenary  motives- that  he  had  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he  considered  himself  a  salaried  pro- 
fessional, when  there  was  no  intentien  of  salary  on 
the  part  of  the  company. 

There  must  have  been  somethhig  ambiguous,  if 
not  absolutely  misleading,  in  the  wording  of  Miss 
Grey's  advenisement,  for  she  had  that  day  greatly 
astonished  her  little  company  by  assuring  them 
that  she  had  supposed  they  had  joined  her  ^r  pure 
love  of  art  But  she  had  added — a  fine  scorn  play- 
ing about  her  mouth— if  there  were  some  Whose 
objects  were  less  lofty,  she  would  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  them  in  future,  and,  meanwhile,  would 
be  pleased  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  their  journey. 

On  the  morrow  they  were  to  leave  Killy  Creek, 
and  Erasmus  was  still  restricted  to  his  two  gro- 
tesque suits  of  garments.  His  very  heart  leaped  as 
he  neard  the  roll  of  heavy  wagon-wheels  behind 
the  house.    The  missUig  case  of  properties,  at  last, 
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he  fondlj  hoped.  The  wheels  rolled  away.  There 
were  soundH  as  of  Ruppressed  whispers  withoat, 
but  Eraamos  did  not  heed  them. 

He  was  waiting,  not  anxionslv.  bat  patiently,  for 
tiie  prompter's  bell.  It  seemed  to  him  there  mnst 
be  Bome  aelay.  After  a  time,  he  ventured  from  his 
room  and  npon  the  stage.  What  did  it  mean  ?  No 
soenes !  No  actors !  The  curtain  still  down,  and  a 
lar^re  and  impatient  audience  in  front  of  it. 

He  went  into  the  small  rooms  at  the  side 
of  the  stage.  Very  small  the^  were,- and  per- 
fectly en»pty.  He  opened  a  wmdow,  and  looked 
•  out  across  the  moomit  fields.  In  two  opposite 
directions  he  recognized  two  solitary  figures,  hang- 
ers-on of  the  troupe,  each  going  his  separate  way 
with  a  bundle  under  his  arm.  Then,  directly  out- 
side of  the  door,  he  heard  a  shrill  female  voice  say : 
"  But  that  won't  pay  my  bill,  sir.  There  was 
a  level V  blue  silk,  and  a " 

"AH" the  way  from  New  York  for  nothing !'»  said 
another  voice. 

"  Is  an  honest  man  to  be  cheated  this  way  f  an- 
grBy  aaked  another. 

''But  what  can  I  do  about  it?''  expostulated 
a^fonrth. 

«*  If  there  was  one  of  them  left,  Pd  clap  him  into 
jail  to-night " 

Erasmus  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  thought  of 
his  attire,  pictured  himself  going  to  Judgment  before 
the  gaping  crowd  of  Killy  Creek,  and  quietly 
droppea  ttom  the  window.  There  ilras  a  low  arch- 
way, over  a  closed  cellar-door,  close  at  hand, 
and  into  this  archway  he  crept.  He  heard  the  con- 
fused sound  of  many  voices,  the  closing  of  the  «rin- 
dow  above  his  head,  a  sudden  wild  hooting,  which 
made  him  shudder,  the  reverberation  or  the  doors 
shutting  in  the  empty  building.  He  saw  the  wia- 
ard's  mantle-'how  precious  it  seemed  now !— bome 
aloft  on  a  broomstick  by  a  mob  of  uproarious  boys. 
Then  followed  silence  and  solitude. 

It  was  midnight  before  he  ventured  to  leave  Iris 
hiding-place.  '*But  why  leave  it?"  he  asked  him- 
self. '*  Where  could  he  go  ?  There  was  a  price  set, 
if  not  upon  his  head,  upon  his  disreputable  gar- 
ments. *'  He  laughed  a  maniacal  laugh  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  lower  limbs  in  the  moonlight. 

In  answer  to  his  laugh  came  a  low  whistle.  Eras- 
mus prepared  himself  for  flight,  but  a  voice  whis- 
pered :  '^  Hold  on.    Here !    Over  here !" 

Then  be  perceived  that  a  figure  stood  at  the  door 
of  a  stable  belonging  to  the  '*  opera-house,"  and 
not  far  away,  and  that  the  figure  was  beckoning. 

Teeterday.  Erasmus  would  have  disdained  the 
companiooship  of  this  person— the  young  man,  by- 
the-way,  who  nad  set  a  uigh  price  upon  his  services. 
To-dajr  he  was  very  glad  to  lie  down  in  the  straw 
with  him. 

Crouching  there,  he  learned  that  Miss  Grey  had 
found  the  boxes  to  be  filled  with  pursuing  cromtors, 
and  had  taken  flight  with  Professor  Walpurgis,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  *'  properties,"  in  the  heavy-wheeled 
wagon,  first  wammg  her  retinue  to  fly. 

**Did  she  speak  of  meT'  asked  Erasmus,  with, 
perhaps,  a  faint  hope  fluttering  at  his  heart. 

*•  Well,  yes,"  said  the  other,  grinning. 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"Well,  Professor  says,  *  Mr.  Sturgis's  light  bum- 
tag  !*  *  Sturgis,'  says  she.  •  Oh,  yes !  One  of  the 
supes.'  Then  she  nudged  him.  Says  she, '  Let's 
get  away.  I  suppose  he'll  have  sense  enough  to 
come  out,  after  a  while.' " 

Erasmus  felt  his  face  bum,  but  dignity  was  incom- 
patible with  his  situation  and  appearance,  so  he 
neld  his  peace. 

In  the  morning  he  was  alone,  and  alone  he  spent 
three  miserable  days,  gnawed  by  hunger,  shaken 
by  fears,  snfTering  tne  bitterness  of  indignation  and 
bUghted  passion.  On  the  fourth  day  came  rescue. 
Erasmus  thought  he  was  dying,  imagined  his  corpse 
\n  the  clown's  dress,  and  Eola  looking  down  upon 
it,  stricken  with  remorse. 

No ;  that  was  ridiculous.    Another  fact  rose  be- 


.ore  his  mind's  eye— a  sort  of  angel  vlsien.  It 
floated  among  a  crowd  of  grinnfaig  visages.  The 
face  seemed  to  be  connected  in  his  thoughts  with  a 
sobbing  voice. 

There  was  indeed  a  human  voice.  He  liatentd 
intently,  and  heard  a  welcome  sound— his  sister 
Adelaide,  saying : 

"A  prettv  caper  to  cut  I    It  serves  him  right" 

Somebody  else  crjring : 

"  But  wher^  has  he  gone,  and  where  are  we  to 
find  him  ?" 

He  dragged  himself  to  the  stable-door,  looked 
out,  and  saw  the  sweetest  of  girls  sitting  on  the 
grass,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  and  Miss  Adelaide 
Sturgis  beside  her,  upright,  rigid,  exasperation  in 
her  countenance,  and  a  lunch-basket  in  her  lap. 

They  had  learned  through  the  newspapers  the 
story  of  Miss  Grey's  flight,  and  had  brought  with 
them  conciliatory  messages  from  Mr.  Sturgfe,  Sr.,' 
but,  as  it  happened,  very  little  money  besides  the 
small  change  necessary  for^aveling  expenses. 

The  Killy  Creek  inhabitants,  who  had  been  de- 
frauded of  their  half-dollars,  were  Justly  hidignant 
and  on  the  watch.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  escape  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  poraible.  Miss 
Sturgis  denuded  her  Dunstable  straw  hat  of  its 
flowers,  with  which  she  had  decorated  the  cooked 
hat  for  her  own  use,  giving  her  straw  one  to  Eras- 
mus. A  waterproof  cloak,  which  she  had  brought 
in  a  strap  in  case  of  rain,  covered  his  dress,  with 
the  exception  of  the  gay  sleeves,  the  striped  stock- 
ings, and  the  red  boots. 

Tlioy  w!iit«a  quietly  until  nightfall,  and  entered 
N  Y'  I  k  at  enrly  tlflwn,  encoantcrinj?,  uiuch  to 
th  i  ay.  a  party  *jf  «^ml-acqimintahr  <5S,  who 

lo  J  ;  ]  1  *^ re !  1  i oiislv  at  M i jj*  Stii r-g] s*s  h a t  n  ad  pity- 
In^Iv  m  I^ramnuB,  wlibipering  oiiit*  audibly,  "What 
shot  kins;  tfl*t$  3'^  and  "'  Poor  fellow  I"  '^  So  voung!" 
"  lltredltary.  i?<n'tft'^" 

}iiA&  Adclaidii  Hturgls  iiastencd  bome  in  advance, 
but  the  sweetest  of  gh'ls  braved  it  out  to  the  last, 
walking  composedly  up  the  street  arm-in-srm, 
with  her  remarkable-looKing  escort. 

Erasmus  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  own  dwelling 
for  an  answer  to  some  question  he  had  asked. 

"  But  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  dream  of 
beauty  sill  at  once  ?"  faltered  his  fafr  companion, 
with  not  the  smallest  sign  of  malice  upon  her  face. 

"Darling!"  expostulated  Erasmus,  lifting  one 
gayly  dressed  arm  with  an  impatient  gesture,  while 
love  and  scorn  and  deep  humiliation  chased  each 
other  across  his  countenance,  "  I  have  forgotten 
everything  but  realities." 


High  Places. 

Thb  highest  spot  on  the  globe  hihablted  by  human 
beings  is  the  Buddhist  cloister  of  Hanie,  in  Thibet, 
where  twenty-one  priests  live  at  an  altitude  of 
16,000  feet.  The  monks  of  St  Bernard,  whose 
monastery  is  8,117  feet  high,  are  obliged  to  descend 
frequently  to  the  valleys  below  hi  order  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  asthma  induced  by  the  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere  about  their  mountahi  aerie.  At  the  end 
of  ten  years'  service  in  the  monastery  they  are  com- 
pelled to  change  their  exalted  abode  for  a  per- 
manent residence  at  the  ordinary  level.  When  the 
brothers  Schlaginswell  explored  the  glaciers  of  the 
Ibi  Gamin,  in  Thibet,  they  once  encamped  at  31,000 
feet— the  highest  altitude  at  which  a  European  ever 
passed  the  night. 

At  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  15,781  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  Professor  Tyndall  spent  a  night, 
and  with  less  comfort  than  his  guide,  who  found  it 
very  unpleasant.  In  July,  1872,  Mr.  Glaisher  and 
Mr.  Coxwell  ascended  in  a  balloon  to  Aie  enormoua 
height  of  38,600  feet  Before  starting.  Mr.  Glaisher's 
pulse  beat  76  strokes  per  minute,  and  Mr.  Cox- 
well's  74.  At  17,000  feet  Mr.  Glaisher's  pulse  had 
hicreased  to  84,  and  Mr.  Coxwell's  to  100.  At 
19,000  the  hands  and  lips  of  the  aeronauts  turned 
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quite  bine.  At  26,000  feet  Mr.  Glaisher  could  hear 
his  heart  beat,  and  his  breathings  became  op- 
preflsed.  At  28,000  he  became  senseless ;  notwith- 
standing which  he  still  ascended  another  9,000  feet, 
when  hu  hands  were  paralyzed,  and  he  had  to  open 


the  yalve  with  his  teeth.  In  the  Alps,  at  the  beigdit 
of  13,000  feet,  climbers  suffer  from  the  raritv  of  the 
air;  yet  in  the  Andes  persons  can  dwell,  as  at 
Potosi,  at  a  height  of  from  13,000  to  16,000  feet  with- 
out inconvenience. 


INTO  THK  JAWS  OF  DBATH.— "  HE  LOOKED  ODT,  AND  SAW  THE  8WBBTE8T  OP  OIBLS  BITTINO  OH  TU 
ORASW,  HER  PACE  BATHED  IN  TEARS,  AND  MISS  ADELAIDE  STUROIS  BESIDE  HER."— SEE  PAGE  232. 
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AS  BB  SrOU  BB  WHBBLBD  THB  OTTOMAM  TO  BEB  VBBT  AHD  SAT  DOWK^, 
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Laban  Holt* 8  Second  Wooing. 

Hb  wbs  looDging  in  a  sleepy-hollow  before  a 
grate  fire,  his  lUppered  feet  elevated  to  the  level  of 
fiia  head  Mainst  the  manlel-piece.  He  had  on  a 
velvet  smonng-jaoket,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  an 
open  book  in  his  hand,   g 

He  had  been  reading  #fiill  honr,  when,  with  sad- 
den petulance,  he  flung  the  book  to  one  side,  tOBsed 
his  ci^  amoiw  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  and  looked 
gloomilj  into  the  fire. 

He  had  closed  the  book— "The  Bongs  of  the 
aerrss  ''—at  thasa  words : 

"For  I  have  gtven,  sad  whst  have  If 
Oiven  all  my  tooUk  aad  years  mad  labor. 
And  a  love  as  warm  aa  the  world  is  cold, 
For  a  iMaatiful  bright  and  delusive  lie.'* 

It  was  presenting  his  case  rather  too  strondy 
Neman  likes  to  have  his  ^secret  jgrief«  thathe  nas 
boried  and  put  a  stone  over,  suddenlj  raised  and 
made  to  confront  him.  If  the  California  poet  had 
been  present  at  that  moment,  he  would  nave  ex- 
perienced an  uncomfortable  sensation  bj  hearhig 
Umseif  dubbed  a  resurrectionist.  As  it  was,  the 
man  spent  his  anger  on  his  nether  lip,  which  he 
gnawed  mercilessly.  At  length  he  swore  an  oath 
under  his  breath,  an^  lighted  a  fresh  citcar. 

Laban  Holt  had  Just  returned  from  abroad,  where 
he  had  spent  five  years.  Every  one  knew  he  went 
away  because  Hnldah  Gaming,  his  father's  ward, 
had  jilted  him.  This  young  girl  had  come  to  her 
guardian's  home  when  she  was  nineteen  years  of 
age— Laban  was  at  that  time  twenty-four.  One 
year  held  it  alU  He  loved  her  hi  a  mad,  unreason- 
able way,  and  fhey  were  engaged.    Suddenly  she 


diseovefed  that  the  imBiovtal  flame,  tehieh  h^^cMi 
pietely  wrapped  Mm  In  Ito  flery  embmce,  had  aiN( 
even  seorehed  her ;  that  she,  in  fiset,  felt  aotilaily'  kt' 
diflerent  to  hkn,  and  that  her  life  iB.proepestas  ww0 
an  taisuff'erable  bore.  She  coolly  toid  him  att  HMr 
withoBt  even  a  sonry  eatpreortoB  on  hei  teitatial^ 
maddening  Ihce.  i 

He  had  never  sean  her  after  that.  Hewaa  yvBBir 
and  inexperienced,  and  thia  was  hiS  flkvt  live,  lo 
his  frank,  geneHMn  way  he-  bad  given'  her  all;  sh^ 
had  trifled  with  and  faisnitad  him « l^e  wsa  iilM  smt 
half  erased.    He  thus  4eted  withont  fadgment^      ) 

He  had  left  his  home  that  very  ligliti  .the  next 
week  had  left  his  native  land;  and  e^^'sinee  haC 
been  roaniing  the  worid  over,  trying  to  heal  imkAd 
wound  and  forget. 

At  length  he  had  considered  himself  eofliqaeTor>  ftsd 
ssid  to  himselt  that  his  heel  wss  upon  his  ^moltSBi, 
his  love  strangled— that  he  had  attaiaed  a  tftite  af 
utter  and  complete  indifference.  Then,  fn  hiv  lettei^ 
home,  he  began  to  make  ihentlon  of  HoMalt,!  and 
even  send  her  aa  occasional  message^  Alter  tkatthi* 
sister  Nell,  who  had  grown  to  be  a  yonar  Udy  in 
his  absence,  ventured  little  by  litUe  to  write  abm* 
Huldah  Camhig,  and  tell  how  she  was  ttit  aarasl«- 
ried,  and  had  reftised,  at  lowest  compatatiso,  ^ 
dosen  ofl^rs. .  In  reply,  he  had  jestiBgiy  asked  if  th^ 
whole  dosen  had  started  in  desperation  fof  '^tli^ 
other  side;"  and  NeU  and  thefr  fhther^fbr  Vttr 
three  comprised  the  Holt  Ihmlly— had  eonfldenUBl^ 
rejoiced  with  each  other  that  at  last  Laban  waa 
cured,  and  would  come  home. 

So  he  had  been  there  a  week.  *  HaMak  OknrfRjfr 
was  away  on  a  visit  when  he  arrived.  The  day  pn 
which  our  story  opens  she  was  expected.  He  hflct 
heard  ef  her  anticipated  return  with  indLflhreafcc 
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then  luid  eooUy  gone  to  his  itodj,  and  spread  ont 

the  paat  »nJ  proMnt  beforo  lilm  «e  t^n  a  moral  dl»- 
■ecliQg  Ubl6.  He  hnd  mad@  one  deept  ibarp,  In- 
ci^iou  afl^r  SDother.  without  one  quiver ;  b«i  bad 
act  the  oM  reellog  dawj»  a»  deadt  and  bad  com- 
)poB«dlj  tak^n  hfi  oigar  and  book. 

Then  it  w&a  that  Joaqajn  Miller  $mt  the  lie  to 
tU  Ida  prr»ud,  sel^fMiAtiiilncd  indifTer^nce, 

Jual  when  he  hud  li^ht^d  that  fresh  cis^&r.  Nell 
called  to  him  from  tho  foot  of  th«i  Btairs  thai  H  aid  ah 
wan  there.  "Yei.  comint  rigitt  alt)[iff!"he  aanpr 
f>ut»  but  continued  his  smolttiic  aivf  frjught  all  the  five 
7oan'  battle  ofer  a^&in.  K^U  called  once  ipaore,  and 
got  the  Aam«  answer—"  Coming  right  along !"  H« 
imoked  the  clgtr  nntsl  he  had  to  hold  It  on  the  cud 
of  h(R  knife  to  ktop  from  burning  hi*  flniy^CTf ,  then 
tmiiiod  It  into  tlie  fint?,  rawned  once  or  twicCt  ran  his 
Angeni  throngh  hia  hmr,  and  fi^mg,  went  lazil/ 
dt^wmstaira.  for  tb«  tim*  at  loast  conqueror. 

They  were  la  thct  Hbrarj-— Mr.  Holt  In  Ma  easy- 
Chair;  Nell  oil  hln  knee,  and  HtildaU,  with  hot  chair 
drawn  clofte  bof^lda  Uie  old  gentle man^H,  telling 
them,  in  her  bHfht.  animatod  way,  ofber  vkit  Yet, 
ft  looker-oa  migbt  have  easily  diitcovered  that  there 
wai  eObrt  both  ia  the  lalldnz  and  iiatening,  and  that 
all  thripc  Bcmght  to  ooTe?  the  faei  that  they  were 
fceefilni^  a  watch  on  the  door. 

lliildah  Carninif,  accuatomed  at  jsbe  waji  to  qneen- 
kig  it  over  aoolety,  waa  fery  perooptlbly  ill  at  ease 
•8  the  tread  of  dippored  feet  came  ilong  the  halK 
Aa  bfj  entered  the  roonit  all  three  awkwardly  roae  ; 
btit.  with  the  ea«y  mce  »cqiiired  by  conHtant  con- 
tact with  the  world*  he  IniiUntly  diiiHipated  «Tery 
tegtige  of  embajrawment  by  going  directly  to  Bm- 
dah,  taking  both  her  kaoda  in  hia,  and  kissing  irat 
on£^  cheek,  then  the  other* 

It  waa  juAt  »nch  a  greetlnicr  aa  ht  had  given  Nell. 
Then  he  looked  at  her  and  aald,  in  a  frank*  natnral 
way  that  waa  the  t cry  cottniTnination  of  art ; 

"  By  my  life,,  Huldah,  you  are  the  mogt  beantifiil 
woman  1  erer  ftftw  !"^ 

Her  auddim^  vivid  flush  was  a  triumph  In  ItMlf. 
iTo  waa  the  first  to  nit  down  and  make  hlmaelf  cotn- 
Ibrtahle^  The  old  gentleman  and  Nell  looked  per- 
fpctTy  ha|)pjr,  ro  did  Lab  an  i  bntth^re  was  something 
Of  eObrt  rn  Huldah^s  manner.  Ur,  l^bant  did  the 
talking  I  he  did  not  disconriie  on  hla  travels  In  the 
liaekseyed  Riyle-- Instead  of  dea^ribliig  pbcea  he 
related  expert* tices,  showing  c^onfltantly  the  ladi- 
crouA  akle  of  tifep  and  keeping  them  in  continual; 
latighti^r,. 

Huldah'i  merrimeot  wa^  none  the  lrr«A  perfeot  for 
the  ienao  of  pique  ahe  bad  that  thi.i  man.^  who  had 
gone  away  fn  desperation  bccauae  she  would  not 
Marqr  hint,  had  managed  seemingly  to  ettjoy  those 
ftmn  of  exile  intenaeliy,  and  to  find  all  the  fun  that 
WM  >tkring.  The  afternoon  had  fairly  gone  when 
the  two  girli  ei claimed  in  a  breath  :  "  yirs.  Hardy !" 
''  Yea,  1  was  Junt  thinking  a  he  must  about  have 
feer  nap  oat/'  remnrked  Mr.  Holt. 

Laban  raiacd  bia  eyebrows  and  waitad  eoolly  for 
an  ejEpkanation.    Nel!  gave  It, 

"  Hne  ia  an  Intereiiting  young  widow  who  manages 
to  turn  tlie  gentlemen'H  head»i  genercilly.  8 he  aad 
Untdah  ofleo  exchange  visltsi,  Liu  Id  ah  brought  her 
home  with  bor.'^ 
''  la  ahe  poaiUvely  in  this  houHe,  at  thia  mtnnte  ?" 
It  waa  not  the  words,  but  the  comical  way  in 
he  put  Ihem— Nell  and  tbo  old  gentleman 
_  »d  J  ao  did  Hold  ah,  thoogU  her  laugh  held  a 
ilitarbed  ring,  a  aligbtly  discordant  note.  Laban 
Boft,  the  imptil»ire,  wnrcasooRble  boy  of  twenty - 
i»lir,  and  Laban  Holt,  the;*  rf>ol,  i*clf-suslained,  cul- 
Iflttled  man  of  twenty-nine,  were  two  dintitn?t 
penCMIiat  and  thia  latt^jr  had  a  sudden  power— all  the 
ngre  .lrreaj»lible  becauAC  unexpected— over  thia 
Qneen  ofaoebty,  HuldaU  Oaraing, 

"Mrs.  Hardy  m  T©r^  beaatihil  and  faAcinatlng,  I 
give   you   fatr   warnmg/'  ahe   aaid.  with   studied 

"Porewamedi  forearmed,*'  he  replied,  then 
watched  her  leave  the  room  with  Nell*  ' 


The  two  gentlemen  talked  until  the  twfligfat 

deepened  Into  gloom  and  the  aervanta  brooght 
light  A.  They  were  both  lavryerft,  the  elder  eminent 
and  wealthy  ;  the  younger  had  been  with  him  before 
he  went  abroad,  and  now  was  to  bo  taken  Into  P&rt- 
nernhfp.  He  had  brought  home  with  him  a  keen 
tntrpry  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  up  and  doiag, 
that  had  made  the  old  gentleman  perfectly  happy. 
They  were  etUI  t*lking  it  over  when  the  three  ladtes 
entered. 

Beanllful  and  Ssaotnating  quite  dencrihed  Mrs. 
Hardy.  She  was  troall  and  flight,  and  her  black 
robe  fell  about  her  with  irreslstihle  grace,  Ita  sombre 
hue  Increasing  the  daizling  whitenea*^  of  her  flUr 
completion.  Her  hair,  a  soft,  rich  brown,  was 
arranged  tn  rashlon'a  most  bewildering  $tyle.  Her 
eyeEi  were  large,  languiahlaff  ariij  grav,  with  lai* 
that  swept  her  cheeka,  and  whioh  f^be  liadai 
pretty  habit  of  drooping. 

t^han  Holt  had  ansen  to  receive  them,  and 
plaiised  chairs  for  them  be  aide  the  grate-fire.  Mrs. 
Hardy  aank  loxnrlotialy  Into  a  aleepj-hotlow.  Nell 
took  her  uiitual  pluco  on  the  arm  of  her  father*s 
chair.  Hahhih  nncon^rioualy  appropriated  Laban*s 
ehair.  In  hla  old  boytah  dayA^  before  he  went 
away,  It  had  been  hb  wont  to  sit  on  an  ottoman  at 
her  feet.  He  glanced  at  the  ottoman  now  with  a 
strange  sort  ol  «rjjile.  He  was  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner or  the  hearth,  fUs  arm  rest^g  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"  Mr.  Holt,  It  U  an  abaolute  mystery  to  me  how 
jou  could  Tolnntviiy  exHe  yonmelf  from  such  a 
lorelyhome  for  five  years  !"8wd  SlT»*Harily,  hring- 
n^  her  little  Jeweled  htndi  together  with  a  sort  of 
girliih  eeata^iy,  pretty  to  se«.  The  old  warfarswaa 
rife  in  Laban  Holt  at  tJmt  mmtite.  It  had  been 
growing  in  lateniity  all  the  afteraooD ;  but  now,  as 
if  determined  to  strike  a  lai^t  blow  and  gain  a  final 
victory  over  self,  he  glaneed  at  Huldah,  and  ooolly 
raided' hift  eyebrow*.  The  blood  rushed  to  berTery 
brow.  Hiit  blue  eyea  ^ere  bright  with  triumph  as 
he  turned  to  Mrs,  linlt,  aaying  : 

*'  When  one  flnda  himself  on  the  down-track,  it  is 
hard  turning  back.  If  you  remember,  the  nrodigal 
son  never  set  hia  faee  homeward  until  he  was 
forced  to  live  on  huaks.'* 

''If  that  was  your  fare,  you  seemed  rather  to 
enjjov  St.  Laban.'' re  marked  Nell,  arching  her  brows, 
a  nabit  she  had  io  common  with  her  brother, 

"  One  might  aa  well  live  on  hu^ks  aa  on  French 
diahea/'  observed  Mrs.  Hardy.  She  had  been 
abroad,  and  was  rather  fond  of  saying,  "  When  I 
was  in  Europe/' 

There  was  a  slight  curve  of  amnsement  about 
TnAbao  Holt",^  fine  month  at  the  widow*a  realhrtic 
Interpretatjan  nf  bii;  words, 

Htiidah  caught  the  «imile,  and  he  said  to  her,  with 
that  lHnm|ibant  Lk^ht  in  hii»  blue  eye^  again,  as  if 
be  gloried  in  tiuj?^  j-porting  with  the  pojt: 

*'  There  ^r*^  mtire  t)ilngn  in  hesTen  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  friend's  philosophy." 
Nell  waa  talking  to  Mra,  Hardy,  hence  she  lost  the 
words.  It  wsfl  strange  Hold  ah  Camlng  iibonld  be 
thus  painfully  emh arranged  by  these  reforencss  to 
a  paat  which  she  had  baraeU  made.  A  few  minntes 
later  the  tea-bell  fang,  aad  Laban,  giving  hi^  arm  to 
Mrs.  Hardy^  Isd  the  way  to  the  dioing-roojn, 
*  *  *  *  «  « 

A  month  had  passed. 

Mrs.  Hardy  had,  at  the  bsginnlng  of  her  visit, 
declared  her  btcntion  of  remaining  only  a  week, 
Bavin g  she  did  not  pot^i lively  know  how  to  tear  her- 
self away  from  home  so  long  t^vea  aa  that,  yet  now 
the  thought  of  returning  seemed  never  to  occur  to 
her.  The  fascinating  widow  wan  baffled,  pnxded, 
by  this  l>aban  Holt.  Never  before  had  she  met  any 
gentleman  who  had  not  Instantly  eucenmbed  to  her 
charms.  Bhe  had  been  able  to  anbdne  the  strong- 
est, and  bring  them  subnil!i<ilve  staves  to  her  feet ; 
but  this  man,  freah  from  hiu  Ave  yeara^  contact  with 
the  world,  waa  wholly  ^dependent  of  her.  She 
aeemed  not  to  able  to  make  the  slightest  Impression 
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MUm.  PrdteilfHwu  Us  utter  inMemc*  that 
.  Mw%  Mm  noh  power  over  keis  and  nade  her  long 
w  aad  ooort  tie  flattering  attention  he  thoa  with- 
held. At  first  she  was  sarpriaed,  then  mortifled,  and 
mt  last  determined.  She  wonld  conquer,  if  it  took 
her  uAfl  Spring. 

Nell,  wtth  her  astnte  sense.  dSsoorered  the  pretty 
>  widow'a  intention,  and  watched  with  keenest  anx- 
iety.   There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  it 
.  takes  a  woman  to  know  a  woman,  and  under  the 
bewitehing  exterior  Nell  disoovered  a  Tain,  selfish 
natne.   (nice  she  mentioned  her  fear  to  her  father. 

Wall,  Nellie,  what  of  it  T  Laban  onght  to  marry, 
aad  Mrs.  Holt  is  charming,''  he  replied. 

The  girl  tamed  away  with  a  gesture  of  disgust, 
and  after  that  kept  her  trouble  to  herself. 

In  that  month  what  had  come  to  Holdah  Gaming  ? 
The  gay,  merry  beHe  grew  bitter  uid  cynical.  lite 
always  before  had  seemed  to  alow  with  roseate 
<  hna ;  now  it  did  not  seem  worth  the  livhig.  She 
waa  a  bewilderment  to  herself,  and  failed  utterly  to 
oomprehaad  her  own  restless,  morbid  mood.  That 
she  was  piqued  at  Laban  Holt's  evident  happhiesa 
and  entire  independence  of  her  was  a  fhct  so  strong 
that  she  was  obUged  to  give  it  admittance;  but  if 
any  one  had  Tcninred  to  suggest  that  this  pique 
Jiad  anything  to  do  with  her  discontent,  she  would 
hare  indignantly  denied  the  assertion.  Surely  she 
had  nothfflg  to  complain  o^^  his  Tcry  neglect  was 
courteous. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  can  analyze  his  feel- 
ings without  bringing  himself  to  shame.  There 
came  a  night  when  Huldah  Gaming  had  her  Will- 
ftdly  blinded  eyes  opened  to  this  cause  of  which 
ehe  waa  fseUng  the  effeol. 

.  It  was  hi  this  wise :  They  were  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Mrs.  Hardy  waa  at  the  piaao,  singing; 
Laban  Holt  was  taming  her  music.  Huldah  sat 
directly  under  the  chandelier,  so  that  the  light 
might  fall  on  her  bit  of  tapestry.  She  was  shaduig 
the  coloring  of  a  rose. 

SoaetimeB  it  seems  as  if  Fate  roles  us,  even  to 
the  rairing  of  an  eyelid.  She  glanced  up  Just  as 
Mn.  Hardy,  hi  the  midst  of  a  lore  song,  was  giving 
Laban  one  of  thoae  looks  that  had  proved  so  utterly 
fiital  to  many  as  strong  a  man  as  he.  It  came  to 
bar  suddenly.  She  loTed  this  man,  and  was  jealous. 
It  waa  in  her  dark,  handsome  face,  and  he  saw  it. 
Of  this  ehe  was  unconscious,  fbr  she  had  not  met 
hie  siMce ;  so,  with  woman's  innate  power  of  dis- 
aei^liM,  she  went  on  with  the  shading  of  her  rose. 

Mrs.  Hardy,  fkiling  to  comprehend  the  dash  of 
odor  in  Laban  Holrs  cheeks,  saw  it  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  triumph.  NeM  had  seen  it,  too,  and  had 
naturally  fhllen  into  the  yoimg  widow's  mistake. 

From  that  night  Huldah  Garataig  was  utterly 
changed.  It  was  a  just  punishment ;  she  accepted 
It  as  aneh.  The  bitterness  went  out  of  her  nature. 
She  grew  a  nobler  woman— more  tiiotightfhl  of 
others'  comfort,  gentle  sad  unselfish.  Neu  uneon- 
Bcieusly  felt  the  change.  She  had  always  loved  her ; 
auddealy  she  adored  her. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  thne  Laban  Holt  stooped 
from  Us  manhood.  He  had  loved  her  far  years 
with  a  mad  sort  of  self-torture.  In  those  weeks 
that  he  had  been  home,  for  all  his  indifferent,  happy 
appearance,  he  had  been  like  one  upon  the  rack. 
Now  he  said  to  hbnself,  **  She  shill  drink  of  the  cup 
she  haa  poured,  and  taste  its  bitter  dregs." 

One  leas  fhink  and  earnest  might  have  sought  re- 
venge by  flbrting  with  the  young  widow.  Not  so 
LalMUi  Holt;  such  apian  never  presented  itself  to 
him.  He  was  his  same  aifeble  self.  The  only  no- 
ticeable change  was  that  he  spent  more  time  at  his 
business,  oonuag  out  by  later  trains,  for  the  HoH 
homestead  was  thirty  mHes  distant  from  the  city, 
and  when  at  home,  he  spent  more  time  in  hia  own 
apartments. 

?fhen  one  has  fUlen  into  the  habit  of  viewing 
anythfaig  hi  a  fhlse  light,  every  act,  even  the  small- 
aat,  tanda  to  taiorease  the  mistake.  Mrs.  Hardy, 
ateoa  the  night  «Im  had  seen  that  dash  ef  color  In 


LabaA  Holt's  cheeks,  had  felt  confident  of  her  vic- 
tMw,  and  had  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  her  vain 
aoui  that,  having  heard  of  her  many  conquests,  he 
feared  to  declare  himself,  thus  avolmng  temptation. 
Huldah  and  Nell  had  much  tiie  same  tnought, 
whilst  Mr.  Holt  was  too  delighted  with  the  fine 
business  ability  his  son  was  develophig  to  think  of 
aughtielse. 

One  day  the  subject  of  these  manv  thoughts  came 
up  ttom  the  city  eariier  than  usual.  As  he  passed 
the  library  on  tne  way  to  his  own  room,  he  glanced 
in.  Huldah  waa  there  alone,  busy  with  her  bit  of 
tapestry.  She  had  wheeled  an  ottoman  to  her  feet, 
and  placed  her  basket  ftiU  of  bright  rich  worsteds 
on  it 

Laban  Holt  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment,  un- 
observed, and  watched  her.  A  look,  half  hungry, 
half  crael,  flitted  over  his  face,  and  was  aone.  He 
swore  an  oath  under  Us  breath— he  would  not  suffer 
alone.  Then,  once  more  his  cool,  merry  self,  he 
entered  the  room. 

Huldah  glanced  up,  but  ere  she  had  time  to  speak 
he  had  come  beside  her,  placed  the  basket  on  the 
floor,  and  sat  down  at  her  feet. 

The  blood  rashed  to  her  brow,  then  died,  leaving 
her  deatUy  pale. 

•*  I  did  not  know  you  had  oome  home,"  she  stam- 
mered, with  a  great  eflbrt  for  oontrol,  and  pbtting 
stidies  into  the  canvas  that  were  dooiied  to  f  ome 
out 

'*  I  waa  paaafaig  the  door  when  I  saw  your  basket 
in  my  old  place.  It  made  me  jealous,"  he  said,  ?ritii 
a  light  laugh. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Mrs.  Hardy  entered  the 
room.  There  was  a  slight  sneer  of  surprise  on  her 
beauflfhl  fece.  Huldah  felt  herself  first  hot, 
then  cold.  If  she  changed  her  position  her  secret 
would  be  theirs,  so  she  sat  quite  still,  like  one  in  a 
ni^htoaare,  workhig  wonderlilly  dark  hues  Uto  her 
bright  rose. 

Laban  Holt  acknowledge  the  young  widow's 
presence  with  his  merry  laugh,  saying  Ugntly : 

**  This  used  to  be  my  nlace  before  fwent  abroad, 
you  know.  Mrs.  Hardy." 

Wc|mn's  0«lf<K)ontrol,  I  think.  Is  hardly  apprecia- 
ted. Mrs.  Hardy  had  noi  known  tUs,  and  tt  was 
a  strangely  unpleasant  Ut  of  newa,  jibi  her  face 
waa  simply  perfect  hi  ita  undisturbed  composure. 
No  one  would  have  suspected  that  this  Httie  fact, 
so  lightly  presented,  had  uttedy  dashed  her  hopes, 
forthe  wary  little  widow  had  fhlien  faito  her  own 
trap,  and  in  seeking  to  win,  had  beeh  wen.  Huldah, 
too,  sat  quietly  putting  in  those  dark  hues,  thouffh 
her  whole  being  quivered  from  the  deep  Incisions  ne 
was  making  with  that  keen  blade  and  cold,  unfeel- 
ing touch,  quite  as  he  had  pierced  Umself  that  day, 
before  he  read  those  words  of  Joaquin  Miller's. 

Mrs.  Hardy  threw  herself  graceroUy  fn  a  aleepy- 
hollew,  and  used  one  of  the  contempoble  weapons 
that  women  are  apt  to  handle  when  m  warfere  with 
women— insinuation. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Holt,  sometimes  we  have  to  lose  a  gem 
to  leara  its  value  T' 

He  laughed.    Huldah's  dark  face  flushed  angrily. 

'*  It  lomcs  as  if  the  gem  was  neither  lost  nor  val- 
ued, since  the  rose  on  that  canvas  has  never  suffered 
a  minute's  neglect ;"  and  aa  he  spoke  he  arose  and 
took  a  chair. 

**  Mr.  Holt,  at  the  feet  of  how  many  rare  beauties 
did  you  sit  in  all  those  years  you  were  abroad?", 
For  aU  the  winsome  teasing  the  bewitching  widows 
threw  into  her  tone,  the  words  were  insulting. 

There  was  sometliing  grand  in  the  man's  blue 
eyes  as  he  anawered : 

**  Mrs.  Hardy,  I  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  but  one 
woman.    Y6u  saw  me  there."       •    •  ' 

"  What  devotibn !"  she  exclaimed,  srayly. 

Huldah  quivered  to  her  telry  flnger-tips,  and, 
a  few  moments  later,  abmptiy  left  th^  room.  The 
next  day  Mrs.  Hardy  said  her'  letters  #ere  fhll 
of  demands  for  her  return.  She  oert&iiily  must  ge 
on  the  morrow. 
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N«)l  WM  too  maoh  reHeved  and  too  hoMsl  to  be 
polite ;  Huldeb,  dreeding  to  be  left  alone,  wged 
aer  to  remain ;  Laban  did  all  that  oonrtei^  required, 
bnt  ihe  was  determined,  and  returned  to  tne  oi^ 
with  him  and  his  father  the  next  day. 

A  week  went  bv.  In  that  week,  whenever  Laban 
was  at  home  Hmdah  either  staid  in  her  room  or 
clang  to  Nell,  as  if  In  her  alone  was  safety.  It 
noTor  oconired  to  her  that  this  man  might  love  her 
still ;  in  his  constant  reference  to  the  past  she  saw 
onJr  tannts  and  merriment 

One  niffht  the  two  giris  were  on  the  way  to  their 
rooms.  On  the  stairB  they  met  Laban.  Hefcissedhis 
sister  good-night,  when,  seized  with  a  spirit  of  fun, 
she  blocked  ms  way,  saying : 

''  Kiss  Hnldah,  too.  Yon  know  she  is  your  sister 
now,  since  yon  have  come  home.*' 

"Hnldah  my  sister?"  he  said,  and  abruptly 
passed  them.  Therewasaaharprhigorpaininhls 
▼oice. 

'*  Why,  I  never  saw  Laban  rude  before  1"  ex- 
claimed Nell,  foil  of  anger  for  her  brother  and  pity 
for  Huldah,  who  looked  as  if  she  was  going  to  cry. 
•  ••••• 

The  next  afternoon  he  came  home  much  earlier 
than  usnaL  Huldah  was  in  the  library,  picking  oat 
the  rose  she  had  worked  that  afternoon  a  week  ago. 
He  went  there  directly,  as  if  feeling  her  presence  by 
intuition.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  paced  the 
room  in  a  restless,  feyensh  way. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  stand  before  her,  and  de- 
manded :  '*  Do/ou  consider  yourself  my  sister?" 

She  bowed  ner  head  low  over  her  work  and 
trembled. 

"TeUme!" 

There  waa  that  in  his  tone  which  compelled  an 
answer.  She  flashed  it  at  him,  **  No  1"  and  rose  hi 
desperation  to  leaTC  the  room ;  but  he  gently  thr 
her  back  into  her  chair,  and  atood  with  his  hand 
her  shoulder. 

"  Huldah  Gantaig,  for  fire  years  I  have  been  a 
starring  mam,  llTing  on  husln.  Last  night  Nell 
thoughtlessly  taunted  me  with  my  lack.    Now,  I 
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believe  that  you  love  me." 

He  loved  her  yet    She  hid  her 
intensity  of  joy.  In  her  hands. 

"HoUak,  if  you  love  me,  show  it  You  owe  it  to 
me  ;*'  and  aa  be  spoke  he  wheeled  the  ottoman  to 
her  feet  and  sat  down.  '*  Huldah,  if  you  love  me, 
kiss  me." 

His  arm  rested  upon  her  lap,  his  fooe  was  directly 
before  her;  he  waa  waiting.  The  very  silence 
seemed  to  nalpitate  and  pulse.  She  uaeovered  her 
face,  thinkuig  the  k>ve  that  flashed  all  over  it  would 
satiny  htm ;  but  he  waa  cruel— he  demanded  all. 
Another  lileBee,  then  she  stooped  and  Ussed  his 
brow. 

An  hour  later.  Nett  stood  transflxed  in  the  door- 
way. Her  brother  stm  sat  at  Huldah's  foot,  whilst 
ber  hand  rested  half  timidly,  half  caressinfiy  on  hii 
brown  curly  hair.  There  was  a  dash  of  color  in 
his  cheeks,  and  his  flrank  blue  eyes  were  fUl  of  the 
glad  lights  eyes  wear  when,  after  long,  sad  search-* 
vag,  they  are  suddenly  satisfied. 

Huidakwas  the  first  to  discoxer  her,  and  drooped 
bar  handsome  head  in  confbsion.  Liaban  called  ner 
to  them  and  said  * 

**  NeU,  this  is  an  odd  world.  You  offered  Huldah 
to  me  as  a  sister  last  night ;  now,  I  make  the  same 
offcr  to  you." 

Nell  only  staid  long  enough  to  go  into  raptures, 
then  ran  to  tell  the  glad  news  to  her  fiather,  whose 
step  she  heard  in  the  hall. 


Laura   Brevoort— Her 
Tragedy. 

Temkm  had  been  a  new  arrival  that  afternoon  at 
Qrove  House,  Bayport— Mrs.  Senator  Warmonth 
fod  her  BtyUsh  niece,  Miss  Lagrange,  and  the  pret^ 


yoo^r'widow.  Mrs.  Sale,  wlioae  hoabattd  haa>  diad 
abroad  on  their  wedding-tenr.  of  Bemaa  fivar. 
She  had  come  to  purple  and  white,  and  made  her* 
self  enchantinffly  coquettish.  Ifiss  Brevoort  looked 
them  over.  She  and  Miss  Lagrange  had  been  rival 
belles  last  Winter.  That  is,  two  men  had  bean  very 
much  Uken  with  Ifiss  Brevoort,  and  Ifiss  Lagimnge 
had  tried,  in  a  covert  way,  to  detach  them  ftam 
their  allegiance.  There  is  never  any  declaration  of 
war  in  these  matters,  bnt  the  black  flag  is  bung  otit» 
nevertheless. 

Ifiss  Brevoort  looked  down  to  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  nodded  indiiforently.  She  was  a  Ull, 
slender,  aristocratie4ooking  gfari  of  one  and  twenty, 
perhaps,  about  whoae  beauty  no  two  women  ever 
agreed.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  fine,  of  a  mag- 
nificent violet-gray;  her  complexion  dear  rather 
than  fofar ;  but  the  transient  color  made  her  radiant 
I  thfaik  it  was  that  and  her  expression  when  die 
was  deeply  moved  that  made  ner  handsome  ta 
most  men. 

The  new  group  were  chatting  gayly,  and  presently 
the  iound  reached  her. 

"Why,  nol  I  can't  be  mistaken.  Kate  and  I 
saw  him— didn*t  we,  Kate  ?  They  were  at  the  New 
Haven  Depot,  and  thefar  names  are  down  among 
the  list  of  the  Asia'a  paaMUgera-Mr.  and  Mr£ 
Manrice  Sargent" 

Miss  Brevoort  looked  steadily  before  her;  but 
the  name  rang  like  a  trumpet-tone  through  her 
brain. 

"And  his  wife  is  ever  so  much  older.  She  liaa 
been  a  very  handsome  woman  in  her  dayj  bekmgs 
to  the  Schoylers  of  Mount  Pleasant  There  waa 
monev  in  it,  of  coutm.  They  are  fabulously 
wealthy;  and  men  of  that  stamp  always  surprise 
their  dear  five  hundred  fHends  in  marrying." 

**  It  was  an  old  attachment,"  explained  some- 
body else.  "And  the  marriage  was  quite  sodden. 
I  Sbelieve  she  waa  to  keep  single  for  her  father's 
sake,  or  something." 

Miss  Lagrange  glanced  up.  At  aU  events,  Miss 
Brevoort  had  not  '  '  " 

even  if  s^  1 

tory  scored.     

that  generoue-minded  young  woman. 

But  Ifiss  Brevoort  was  net  going  to  carry  her 
heart  in  her  fkce.  She  came  down  to  the  hop  thsit 
evening,  looking  regal  in  some  sort  of  gaan[-black 
dress,  with  shimmering  dots  of  pale-blue  aad  gold. 
She  danced,  too,  much  mote  than  usuaL  Onoe  riM 
happened  to  be  in  Mrs^  Warmouth*s  vichd^. 

"  Of  course  you've  heard  tiie  newa,  Ifiss  Bre- 
voort? I  wonder  how  many  young  ladlea  wil 
mourn  Mr.  Sargent's  defoetionr'^ 

"Are  there  many  to  mourm  H?"ahe  asked,  with 
charming  Incredalouaiess. 

"  Mrs.  Warmeutfa  thinks  every  young  lady  wba 
knew  Sargent  must  be  anu>ng  the  alafai,"  added 
Mr.  Conway.  "  Now,  I  can't  aee  what  there  was  so 
fascinating  about  Um~a  good  enough  follow " 

"And  It  Is  very  uncomplimentary  to  the  gentle- 
men left,"  returned  Ifiss  Brevoort,  "  is  it  net?"  But 
though  she  smiled,  she  could  have  ground  thea 
both  to  powder  under  her  feet 

Mrs.  Warmonth  studied  her  as  much  as  her  shal- 
low nature  was  capable  of  studying  anything.  "  If 
she  didn't  care  fbr  him  last  Winter,  why  didn't  she 
give  Bessie  a  fhir  chance,  then  ?"  she  thought,  an- 
grily. 

But  Misa  Brevoort  toward  midnight  stole  away 
to  her  room,  for  she  could  endure  the  noise  and 
glare  and  whirl  of  the  dandng  no  longer.  She 
took  up  the  paper  she  had  aent  for,  and  turned 
eagerly  to  the  shipping  news.  Yes,  there  it  waa-^ 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Sargent"  Sailed  for  En- 
rope  on  Wednesday,  aad  here  it  was  only  Friday ! 
And  she  was  a  strong,  healthy  young  woman  wLe 
might  live  to  be  seventy-~both  grandmotherB  had 
gone  beyond  that  limit 

A  monthlago  Laura  Brevoort  had  loved  aad  trusted 
this  man.    No  hasty  passloA,  eiliier,  for  all  Winter 


mmge  giansea  up.  ax  au  evenm,  Misa 
had  not  succeeded  in  enchaining  him, 
i  had  loet,  and  that  was  one  point  of  vie^ 
1.  "For  I  do  believe  she  fovad  Una,"  said 
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be  had  been  BDenfl7  (Offering  hit  heart  for  Inspoctioii, 
M  men  do  when  tfaej  set  ont  to  whi  a  noble  woman, 
a  woman  sboTe  the  petty  coqnetrfeB  of  eooietj. 
And  he  had  loved  her.  She  was  Jnst  as  snre  of  It 
this  niffht  aa  she  was  sore  of  her  own  life  that 
moeked  hejr  so  pitnessly.  She  had  never  songht 
him  with  little  arts ;  indeed,  she  had  been  too  prond 
to  have  him  speak  nntfl  he  was  fhlly  convinced  in 
his  own  mind,  nnttt  his  love  was  entire  and  profound. 
She  conid  have  spnned  herself  now  for  the  lolty 
aatisfiiction,  the  perfect  tmst 

WeU,  it  was  over.  There  were  many  snch  stories 
in  books  and  in  the  worid.  A  few  weeks  of  dreamy, 
brooding  bliss,  and  years  of  passionate  regret,  nntil 
apathy  came.  Bhe  felt  that  ner  love  was  not  of  the 
transient  kind.  To  know  that  each  looks  and  tones 
could  deceive!  No  wonder  she  was  vrild  with  a 
•ense  of  loss  and  betrayed  tmst,  for  she  might  have 
been  so  happy  1  Even  now  she  coold  feel  now  they 
had  suited,  at  least,  her  soul  and  the  noble  and 
ehtvalhras  man  she  had  fended  him. 

If  she  could  go  away  from  Bayport!  She  had 
eome  with  her  cooaln,  ftrs.  Wilder,  for  seaside  air. 
Thehr  pretty  house  was  closed  for  the  Summer,  and 
mamma  had  gone  to  make  a  visit  with  an  old  friend. 
No,  she  must  stay  and  fight  it  ont,  and  listen  to  the 
eonments  of  those  women. 

It  was  such  a  dreary  thi&g  to  get  np  tfie  next 
morning,  see  the  sun  shining  and  hear  the  birds 
caroling  Joyously,  remembering  how  young  she  still 
was,  how  long  the  years  would  be.  Dressing,  eat^ 
faig,  anrasement— how  bald  and  bare  it  all  looked ! 
If  she  were  only  a  genius— if  she  could  write,  or 
pahit,  or  compose  musio— if  she  were  any  one  but 
Miss  Laura  Brevoort,  in  comfortable  chrcumstanoes, 
she  might  take  to  the  stage. 

But  her  very  oonsciousness  forbade  any  cowardly 
retreat.  She  Joined  the  groups  occasionally,  and 
heard  the  gossip ;  she  walked  and  rode  and  shared 
tb%  evening  entertainments,  for  she  would  not  have 
had  Sophie  Wilder  see  her  sorrow—any  sooner  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  so  passed  a  week— a 
year  it  might  have  been.  Remember  that  it  was 
the  first  hard  grief  of  her  life.  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
•do's  glowing  ideal  despoiled? 

There  were  some  tableaux  one  e venhiff.  A  stage 
had  been  erected  at  one  end  of  the  spacious  parior, 
and  the  audience  were  gathered  at  the  otiier.  There 
was  a  lull  between  a  palace  scene  at  Holyrood  with 
Marie  Stuart  and  the  Lady  Macbeth  that  was  to 
foUow.  A  knot  of  girls  about  Ifiss  Brevoort  went 
to  chattering. 

<*  Just  by  the  door.  Why,  I  think  hfan  magnifi- 
cent! Don't  some  of  yon  know  him?  He  looks  this 
way  eontiBually.  Won't  some  one  nod  at  a  venttare  ?" 

'^It  Is  Ifiss  Brevoort  he  is  watching,  I  do  be- 
lieve." 

Obeying  a  sudden  fanpnlse,  she  turned  to  look. 
The  stately  head  made  a  sign  of  recognition.  A 
flush  stole  over  her  feir  fece. 

'*  Oh,  do  yon  know  him,  Ifiss  Brevoort?  Is  he 
fltaying  here?  He  wants  to  come  over,  so  let  us 
make  room.    Please  give  me  an  Introduction?" 

Kate  Orosby,  a  bewitohing  little  blonde,  who 
played  fest  and  loose  with  everybody,  but  was  the 
best-natnred  girl  in  the  worid,  made  room  for  him. 
He  saw  the  motion,  and  picked  his  way  through, 
reached  Ifiss  Brevo<nt  just  aa  the  curtain  was  rising, 
and  gave  her  hand  a  quiet  clsto. 

She  waa  glad  to  see  him.  A  teue  old  friend  in  this 
dreary  waste  was  not  to  be  despised.  At  the  first 
opportonity  she  gave  the  coveted  introductions. 
Mr.  Lennard-^bnt  she  called  him  Qflbert,  and  he 
called  her  Laura,  so  they  must  be  old  friends. 

There  was  an  end  to  the  amusement  presently. 
Bverybody  waa  mddng  behind  the  soenes,  langhtaig 
and  eongratolathig,  and  they  two  were  left  quite 
aloM. 

**  How  did  you  find  me  V*  she  asked. 

**  I  heard  you  had  gone  to  Westford,  so  I  went 
thef*  aad  saw  your  mother,  and  Ae  aentine  here. 
Bay  beaitfflil  jon  are,  Laora  T' 


She  blushed  deeply.  She  knew,  wHh  the  Intultidn 
of  woman,  that  for  the  last  three  years  Gttbert 
Lennard  had  been  in  love  with  her.  They  were 
distant  cousins,  and  had  been  playmates  In  child- 
hood; besides,  he  was  a  great  fevorite  with  her 
mother.  ^ 

"  When  did  yon  come  east?" 

**  I  reached  New  York  abont  ten  davs  ago.  I 
wanted  to  see  you  so  much.  I  should  have  been 
here  by  mid-afternoon  but  for  a  detentkm  on  the 
train." 

*'  No  accident?**  and  she  shivered  a  little. 

His  quick  eyes  remarked  it 

''Not  for  us.  A  down  train  had  broken  some 
maciUnery,  and  piled  a  heap  oftUtris  on  the  track. 
Laura,  you  are  gUd  to  see  me  T* 

"Glad!" 

It  was  so  delightftil  to  know  that  all  men  were  not 
treacherous  or  dishonorable,  that  she  let  a  warmth 
slip  into  her  voice,  a  color  steal  up  in  her  cheeks, 
and  he  seeing,  took  heart  of  grace. 

**  Isn't  it  very  warm  heraf  Suppose  we  go  out 
in  the  haU.    How  is  Mrs.  WUder?    StiU  a  victim 

Laura  laughed  gayly. 

*'It  is  her  digestion  this  time,  and  sea-aLr  has 
been  recommenaed." 

**  Do  you  like  It  here  ?  Is  there  any  sport?  Fish- 
ing, I  suppose  r*  y 

**  Yes;  capital,  the  men  say.  We  have  been  here 
only  a  fortnight" 

Then  a  fudden  shadow  overspread  her  fece. 

Mrs.  Sale,  swept  up  the  hall,  still  in  her'  royal 
Queen  Elizabeth  robes,  and  Miss  Brevoort  waa 
gracious. 

" Do  you  know  it feposittvely  delightfel !"  began 
Gilbert  Lennard.  "  When  you  nave  been  outBide  of 
civilization,  as  one  may  say»  working  hard  for  a 
year,  a  gay  picture  like  this  is  a  treat." 

Then  Mn.  Sale  learned  that  he  had  been  out  with 
a  party  of  surveyors,  and  for  five  years  had  been 
connected  with  Western  railroads.  He  had  taken  a 
holiday  now  before  the  next  move. 

"  I  hope  you  will  like  Bayport  well  enough  to  re- 
mahi  a  while,"  said  the  charmhig  widow.  '*A1- 
though  we  oannot  complain  of  scarcity  of  men,  the 
general  Jeremiad  of  watering-places— can  we,  lOsa 
Brevoort?" 

'*  I  tUnk  tfiere  is  a  feir  average.*' 

They  walked  up  and  down,  meeting  acquaint 
aneea,  and  talking  between.  Lamra  Brevoort  hardly 
knew  how  many  curious  looks  were  cast  upon  her 
—in  truth,  she  did  not  realise  how  noticeable  ahe 
was,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  that  handsome  young 
fellow. 

**  I  wonder  if  he  ii  her  lover?"  said  MIm  La- 
grange,  as  she  was  lajring  away  her  lovely  blonde 
curls  in  a  box,  preparatory  to  a^Justhig  the  rest  of 
her  Jflk  In  crimping-pins.  **  How  she  did  stick  to 
hin^H  had  a  fency  that  she  was  pretty  hard  hit 
by^Rgent'a  marriage.  She  is  an  awftU  flirt, 
though." 

''  1  wish  she  would  marry  and  get  out  of  (he 
way,"  remarked  Mrs.  Warmouth,  pettishly.  *'  She 
must  be ** 

**Ages  are  out  of  fttshion,"  lauffhed  Bessie  La- 
grange, with  an  assumption  of  good-nature,  for  ahe 
could  remember  Miss  wevoortin  short  dresses. 

If  he  was  her  lover,  she  was  very  generous  with 
him,  it  must  be  confessed— a  little  more  than  he 
liked.  Bat  he  had  come  here  for  a  purpoae,  and 
his  holiday  was  long  enough  to  allow  of  a  little  de- 
lay. So  he  went  out  fishing  and  boating,  and  danoed 
half  the  night  with  pretty  young  ^ris,  becaosa 
Laura  insisted  upon  it  But  tiien  she  waa  sweeter 
than  she  had  ever  been  before  in  her  life.  He 
never  guessed  that  it  came  from  pure  weai^ess  and 
sadness  on  her  part,  and  the  honor  in  w%ich  ihe 
held  him. 

But  one  day  he  manac[ed  to  stray  offahme  with 
her.  Ther  paused  at  a  little  nook,  sheltered  by  a 
high,  eiparlnnglng  rock.    At  their  feet  lay  a  pwa 
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of  goMen  tMi4,  tliimmeriiif  fn  a  westward  nm, 
•dged  with  a  tioy  fHofre  of  torf  that  was  fMt  raced- 
faig.  Afiir,  like  sea-fnulfl,  were  Bkimmhig  some  tioy 
boats,  while  overhead  drilled  ialanda  of  fleecy 
white  on  a  sea  of  aBare,  Just  touched  with  a  rosy 
tint. 

ThcT  had  been  sitting  quietly  for  some  moments 
when  he  told  his  story.  He  prafaoed  it  with  an  offer 
that  had  been  made  him  to  go  to  Roasia.  He  was 
far  from  being  poor  now,  but  in  Ave  years*  time  he 
could  make  a  fortune.  She  had  not  dreamed  of 
what  was  to  follow— of  the  rapid,  earnest  and  force- 
fhl  words  that  carried  conriction  to  her  inmost 
heart 

*'  Oh,  Gilbert,"  she  cried,  with  sudden  pafai, "  how 
could  you?  Why  did  you?  Thera  are  so  many 
sweet  and  lovely  women  in  the  world  who  wooid  be 
glad " 

"Laara,whatarathevtome?  If  my  heart  oouU 
waver  among  them,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  ask 

Sou.  My  passion  has  been  like  that  of  Jacob's, 
even  years  ago— you  were  a  little  girl  then,  and  I 
was  Just  twen^— and  we  spent  a  Scmimer  together, 
a  long,  bright,  enchanting  Summer  that  I  shaU  never 
fonret !  Sometimes  I  think,  if  I  had  told  vou  then !" 

She  had  loved  him  so  well  as  a  fHend,  but  she  felt 
there  had  never  been  anv  Summer  hi  her  life  when 
she  would  have  oared  to  be  more  than  IHends.  She 
irlanced  up  sorrowftilly.  Why  could  she  not  love 
this  handaome,  manly  fellow,  ef  whom  any  other 
woman  would  have  been  proud  ? 

"  I  told  your  mother  all  my  plans;  yon  were  to 
dedde  everythhig.  If  you  um,  go  with  me— if  not. 
I  will  stay  with  vou  and  win  a  plaoe  that  shall 
shame  no  woman." 

«*0h,  Gilbert!  dear  and  freneroos  flriendT*  she 
cried,  **  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  say  this, 
for,  if  ever  there  was  a  time,  it  is  too4ate  now !" 

**Then  you  love  another?  Laura,  my  darling, 
could  it  ever  have  been  me  ?  But  your  mother 
thought  yon  were  quite  free?"  and  his  voice  faltered 
with  a  tender  pathos. 

Her  fiace  was  crimson,  and  her  very  breath 
seemed  to  strangle  her;  but  her  soul  was  loyal  to 
its  farthest  depths.  What  torture  could  not  have 
drawn  out  of  her,  he  should  know ;  it  was  Us  right 

'*  Foigive  me  all  this  pain,"  she  said  sofUy,  reach- 
ing out  her  hand.  **  I  would  to  God  that  tt  had  not 
been  my  place  to  deal  so  cruel  a  blow,  Gilbert ! 
Am  I  dHferent  trmn.  most  girls  or  women  ?  I  think 
so  at  times,  and  mother  is  often  suiprlsed  at  the 
strange  dnekling  in  her  nest  I  have  bad  a  fancy- 
always,  it  seems  to  me— to  lore  some  one  with  all 
my  heart  and  strength,  and  no  one  came  quite  up 
to  my  ideal,  though  In  many  things  they  may  have 
paned  it  Last  Winter— btft  do  you  want  to  hear 
the  story?" 

Did  he  want  to  hear  about  some  happier  man  ? 
Ah,  yes— anything  that  concerned  her.  But  was  this 
the  faoe  of  a  woman  who  had  come  to  the  golden 
gate  of  content?  These  downcast,  pathetic  eyes? 
these  pale,  tremulous  lips? 

"Yes,  I  want  to  hear." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  the  waves  sent  np 
a  low  monotone,  and  the  wind  swept  by  witii  a 
pecoUar  sadness.  He  knew  by  this  prelude  that  it 
was  not  a  happv  storv.  Ah,  he  would  comfort  her, 
then ;  she  should  find  in  his  love  shelter,  strength. 

*'  Tes,  I  want  to  hear,"  he  said  again. 

She  tamed  her  eyes  away,  but  her  pale  face  did 
not  shrink  outwardly  tnm  his  inspectioD. 

"  I  think  it  is  given  to  but  few,  either  men  or 
women,  to  meet  their  ideals;  so,  when  this  man 
crossed  my  path,  last  Winter,  I  recognised  the  sign- 
manual,  aaa  woiM  have  shrunk  in  very  fear.  Are 
not  all  women  cowards  at  heart?  I  was  drawn  to 
him  by  one  of  those  irresistible  impulses.  I  Imew 
that  he  loved  me,  and  I— no,  I  will  not  be  a  coward— 
I  did  love  him.  I  could  not  imagine  a  man  being  so 
patiently  persistent  who  had  no  right.  A  month 
ago  we  met  for  the  last  time,  at  a  party.  He  had 
*  ttOML  the  city  by  soma  sadden. 


tidfaigs,  and  came  to  give  me  the  bHef  word.  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  truth.  He  took  me  hi  Us  anna 
an  instant  and  kissed  me ;"  and,  even  now,  the  re> 
merobrance  dved  her  cheek  crimson.  *<  We  wero 
to  meet  soon,  but  meanwhile  I  had  his  love,  his  trust 
But  he  owed  his  allegiance  to  another;  a  fortaighl 
ago  he  married  her." 

*'  The  cruel,  dastardly  scoundrel  1" 

"  WeU,  he  kept  fkith  with  her,  it  seems.  If  I  had 
tempted  him  with  the  aria  women  sometimes  i 


but  mv  conscience  is  goiitless  in  the  matter !  It  it 
the  old,  old  stoiy.  He  took  the  rose  and  *  left  the 
thorn  wi'  me.'  And  now  yon  know  why  I  could 
never  be  worthy  of  your  love." 

'*  But  yon  do  not  mean  to  give  hhn  the  truth  and 
sweetness  of  vour  whole  Wt,"  he  said,  aghast  at  the 
picture  of  evu  thus  wrooffht 

'* Give  him  anything?"  She  rose  now, and  her 
eyes  were  flashing  with  indignation.  "Gilbert, 
von  can  never  know  how  I  hate  mvself  for  having 
believed  in  hiro.  The  hand  thatAe  kissed  can  never 
be  clean  enongh  for  another  man  to  take !" 

*'  My  darling,  my  darling,  I  want  yon  mors  than 
ever.  It  shall  be  the  stody  of  my  whole  lilb  to  make 
you  forget  this  cruel  wound ;"  and  he  would  have 
clasped  her  In  his  arms. 

"  No,  Gilbert,  dear  fHend.  Let  me  go  my  way 
alone  henceforth.  No 'woman  would  so  insult  a 
loyal  heart  If  need  were,  all  men  would  be  re- 
deemed in  you.  1  must  do  battle  with  this  vreak- 
ness,  and  I  shall  conquer,  never  fear,  bnt  snch 
victories  ruin  the  conqueror  as  welL  Forgive  me 
the  pain  I  have  caused  you.  It  might  nerer 
have  been,  you  know.  And  there  are  sweeter 
women " 

'*  None  so  fkir  and  sweet  for  me.  Listen,  Laura. 
In  a  month  I  am  to  go  abroad,  if  I  accept  the  posi- 
tion. Come  with  me,  and  begin  a  new  life.  Your 
mother  has  consented.  We  have  been  IHends  for 
so  long.  If  vou  stop  to  brood  over  this  passing 
fhncy  yon  wiu  only  strengthen  it" 

"  I  am  not  brooding  over  it  Dont  think  me  that 
weak.  What  faith  could  you  place  hi  me,  if  I  could 
change  at  a  word  ?    Forgive  me,  and  let  me  ro." 

She  rose  then.  He  had  never  shown  hn  true 
power  and  strength  before.  She  felt  strangely  be- 
wildered, almost  afkaid. 

"  I  shall  not  let  yon  go,"  he  made  answer.  "HI 
had  found  yon  happy  hi  another's  love,  I  shonld 
have  watched  you  a  little,  and  then  said  a  lei^, 
long  (hrewell.  But  your  very  sorrow  brings  jrov 
nearer.  I  wOl  wait,  but  I  cannot  give  op  hope, 
I  cannot  relinquish  you.  Bven  now  you  can  mne 
me  happier  than  any  o^er  woman." 

She  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  his  great  love. 
How  happy  she  oonid  make  him !— she  had  always 
known  that  Was  not  this  other  bitterness  a  Just 
punishment  for  passing  by  his  regard  at  flrst  for 
straving  into  by-paths  in  searoh  of  a  better  love?' 
Could  any  love  be  tenderer  ?  Seven  years  be  had 
waited  and  worshiped.  It  came  to  her  now  with 
an  overwhelmhig  foree.  Would  she  be  Justified  in 
refVising  him  ?  There  would  never  be  another  sweet 
May-time,  but  Summer  sweetness  and  Autumn  r^»o- 
ness  were  not  to  be  despised. 

She  tossed  restlessly  on  her  bed  all  night,  pon- 
dering the  matter  over.  Her  motlier  would  be  so 
well  satisfied,  for  she  abeady  loved  Gilbert  ttbe  a 
son.  For  herself,  there  could  l>e  nothing  better  in 
store.  Should  she  allow  Maurice  Sargent's  treach- 
ery to  dim  her  fiiture  life? 

"  But  Gilbert  knows  all,  and  stfll  loves  me,"  she 
mused.  "There  are  ^e  years  of  friendship  and 
trust— it  hardly  seems  like  a  new  lovo— and,  ii  I  ottM* 
make  hfan " 

She  knew  well  that  she  ooold.  And,  when  she 
came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  waa 
welcomed  with  his  tender  smOe,  she  was  woa 
against  herself,  as  it  were. 

He  took  ont  a  telegram  presently. 

"  I  have  been  summoned  to  Now  Torfc,  iad  mnol- 
go  on  the  next  train,**  ho  said.   ^^liinm^aagrlMt 
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ImI  th»t  tbt  deareflt  hope  of  life*o«U«  me  back— 
Ikal  yoQ  wfll  bare  a  welcome  for  me  abore  all 
other  greetings  r' 

8he  was  so  tired,  so  oonAisedwith  the  endless 
tancje  of  thought. 

'*If  I  were  worthier  of  yon !  If  I  oonld  giro  700 
the  first  sweet  lore  of  my  heart !'' 

**  But  we  agreed  thai  was  not  lore.  Ton  are  so 
proud,  too.  Laora,  that  I  wonder  700  go  on  dream- 
mgofhim." 

She  flnshed  then. 

*'  I  do  not  dream  of  him,  I  onl7  think  how  mneh 
better  7oar  rewaid  should  be.  Bnt,  Gilbert,  if 
I  am  so  dear  teyon,  I  wiU  not  bold  back  one  shred 
or  ft*  gment.  with  017  whole  heart  and  sool  I  will 
endeaTor  to  make  700  happ7.*' 

"  God  bless  700,  m7  darnng !'' 

There  came  orer  her  a  strange  feeling  of  peace, 
rest,  strength.  She  glanced  np  wistfolfy,  as  if  she 
eoi^  hardi7  trust  her  own  decision. 

'<  I  need  not  8a7  that  I  shall  hasten  back,  for  now 
H  is  a  trial  to  go.  I  wish  I  dared  ask  7on  to  drire 
to  the  station  with  me.  Should  70U  mind  the  re- 
turning alone  V^ 

"  No,"  she  answered,  glad  to  do  something  for 
his  sake. 

Then  she  went  for  her  hat  and  ff1o?es. 

Out  there  in  the  morning  sunshme,  the  broad  bay 
gUnting  in  emerald  tints,  the  sweet  air  blowing 
about  them,  and  the  birds  answering  from  tree  to 
tree,  a  new  light  shone  in  her  eyes.  Did  she  care 
more  for  him  than  she  had  believed,  and  had  the 
other  been  a  blind,  incomprehensible  passion  f 

**  Oh,  Laura,  this  hour  makes  amends  Ipr  all  m7 
waiting.  I  wonder  If  70U  will  ever  be  able  to  realize 
what  wis  hope  was  to  me,  m7  love,  the  one  darling 
of  my  life  I" 

"  Yours." 

He  gathered  the  slender  hands  in  his,  and  carried 
tiiem  to  his  lips.  Tes.  she  was  his  for  all  time.  She 
was  done  dreaming  of  what  might  have  been,  and 
she  met  his  last  glance  with  her  own  proud  truth- 
fblness. 

**  I  never  did  see  an7  one  flirt  as  Hiss  Brevoort 
does,"  said  Hiss  Lagrange,  as  she  came  back  alone. 

*'  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  get  married ;"  and  Hrs. 
Sale  laughed.    *'  She  soon  consoles  herself  for  Hr. 

less  Brevoort  kept  her  cousin's  eompan7  closely 
for  the  next  few  days.  There  came  a  fond  letter 
fh>m  her  mother,  and  frequent  notes  ftt>m  her  lover, 
for  he  was  that  She  was  beginning  to  feel  satisfied 
with  her  decision,  and  wrote  to  her  mother  that 
she  and  Gilbert  were  engaged.  She  would  marry 
him  and  go  to  the  Boasian  wilds.  Her  whole  life 
should  repay  him  for  his  noble  trust  and  lovel 

One  of  Uk9  officers  of  his  former  company  had 
invited  a  few  friends  out  on  a  yachting  party.  The 
flnt  evening  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  littie  birthnight 
feast  Gilbert  Lennard  could  not  well  decline  when 
they  offered  to  go  a  littie  out  of  their  way  the  next 
day  and  put  him  ashore  at  Bayport  So  he  sent  word 
that  ThursdMT  evening  he  would  be  with  her  again. 

There  hadoeen  a  succession  of  oppressively  hot 
days.  Dancing  languished,  and  rides  were  kept 
until  evening.  Let  ttie  others  Jest  and  laugh  and  fill 
up  tlM  Idle  hours  with  fiirtation,  there  was  sometUng 
mora  solemn  for  her.  Sach  day  she  brought  Gilbert 
more  completely  withbi  her  heart,  trying  eamestiy 
to  do  her  whole  duty. 

They  did  no^  go  down  to  dinner  this  dav,but 
soBMwhtra  about  mld*afteraoon,  when  she  had  been 
drffw  half  wild  Wit|i  new  symptoms  on  Mrs.  Wader's 
BarUaad  ft  alaady^^  Mrapar^on  of  them  with  her 
Smiielnsdleal  work,  Laura  put  on  her  hat  and 
■siiiiirwDd  OQtfor  a  littie  quiet 

Tlw»  «trs  so  many  cozy  nooks  where  she  eonld 
sit  MsttiiKrrr  the  sea,  and  think  how  soon  GBbert 
wasWUlPMl   fihefoundCSieieitf^Aoltt^ 
faurfbrhirttf*' 

How  longuhe  sai-tiiere  watching  some  did!  yellow 
and  indigo  eloods  drifting  up  from  the  south  she 


hardly  knew.   A  step  startted  her  at  length,  and  a 
toice  said : 

" Hiss  Brevoort    What  a  pleasure!" 

For  an  instant  the  sea  surged  through  her  brafai 
as  if  she  had  been  drowning.  TheQ  she  turned,  wUh 
an  unbeUeving  bravery,  and  confronted  Haorica 
Sargent  She  drew  herself  np  with  a  hani^ty 
grace,  but  her  eyes  were  wild  and  her  cheeks 
ashen. 

'*Good  heavens!"  and  he  took  a  sodden  atop 
toward  her. 

She  thrust  him  away  with  a  disdahifhl  gesture. 

''Hiss  Brevoort  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  JustUy 
myself  with  you,"  and  he  stood  there  before  her  im 
the  proud  manliness  that  had  so  won  her  trust  in 
the  past  "  I  can  endure  the  badinage  of  other 
women,  and  if  that  foolish  gossip  were  the  truth,  I 
might  deserve  your  anger  and  disdain.  But  I  love 
you  too  well  not  to  endeavor  to  explain  the  truth, 
for  I  know  you  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion." 

**  The  truth !"  she  gasped,  staring  blankly  at  the 
sheets  of  shining  sand  before  her. 

**  Yes,  the  truth.  It  was  not  my  marriage,  hot 
my  uncle's.  Oh,  you  must  have  guessed  that  I 
loved  you,  or  vou  could  not  be  so  indignant  at  my 
supposed  perfidy.  But  for  one  thing,  I  would  have 
spoken  that  last  night  I  had  always  been  een- 
sidered  my  nucleus  heir.  In  his  youth  he  was  en- 
gaged to  a  beautiful  woman,  who  loved  hfan  devot- 
edly. A  sad  accident  rendered  him  a  cripple  and 
an  invalid,  and  Hiss  Schuyler's  fhther  forbade  an 
forther  thoughts  of  marriage.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
relented,  since  she  had  never  been  able  to  outlive 
her  love.  And  so,  having  been  summoned  to  Um,  I 
thought  it  he<  to  wait  untU  I  knew  whether  I  had 
anything  to  oiler  the  women  I  loved  beside  my  own 
health  and  eneigy.  But  this  brave  and  noble 
woman  nsisted  upon  his  dividing  his  fortune  with 
me,  as  she  has  a  large  sum  in  her  own  right  When 
they  went  to  Europe,  I  had  to  remain  to  settie  some 
badness.  It  is  my  uncle's  wish  that  I  shall  take 
the  old  homestead  ef  the  Sargents,  and  brhig  tn 
grace  it  the  woman  I  love." 

His  utterance  had  been  so  rapid,  she  could  not 
have  checked  it  with  any  effort  She  turned  her 
white,  terror-stricken  fkce  toward  him,  and  the 
despairing  eyes  pierced  his  soul  with  anguish.  Did 
she  know  what  her  irlanee  told  him? 

"  Good  heavens  !'^  he  cried ;  "  how  you  have  suf- 


fered!  Hy  dariing,  can  you  forgive?  I  measured 

vour  Ihith  by  my  own,  I  loved  you  so  well " 

**  Oh,  hush,  hush !"  and  she  rose,  blind  and  de- 


spairing.   "  I  am  to  marry  another !" 

"  Since  then  T    At  least  let  me  keep  that  i 

faith  in  you.    Surely,  such  smiles  were  not  fkbe  ?" 

She  leaned  agamst  the  comer  of  a  rock,  her 
handa  clasped  in  despair.  Should  she  justify  hei^ 
setf? 

'*  It  was  only  a  week  ago ;  an  old  friend "and 

her  faltering  voice  died  away. 

**  You  tiiought  me  a  villain.  I  see  it  aU.  If  I 
had  spoken  before  leaving  you !  But  I  was  afMd 
of  deceiving  yeu  as  to  my  fortune.  Here  than  once 
I  have  tried  to  write,  but  letters  were  cold  and 
meaningless,  and  I  was  not  quite  sore  of  your  ad- 
dress.   Oh,  Laura,  ia  it  too  later' 

Was  it?  Disguise  it  as  she  might,  here  was  the 
man  she  loved  in  the  depth  of  her  souL  Yet,  hi 
her  haste  and  fkitiilessness,  she  had  lost  him.  If 
Gilbert  had  loved  her  less,  or  if  fkte  had  not  sent 
him  at  this  Juncture !  She  made  one  stent  effort, 
but  it  was  like  wrenching  body  and  soul  asunder. 

"  It  is  too  late.  For  seven  years  Gilbert  LsBMrd 
has  loved  me.  When  he  came,  a  week  ago,  I  told 
him  the  truth— that  I  bad  eared  tor  another,  and 
been,  as  I  thought,  trMed  with.  Even  bi  my  mo- 
lation  I  was  dear  to  him.  I  found  that  I  oouIq  make 
him  happy,  and  I  wlU  not  break  myVofd,  ner  hte 
heart  To  me  he  has  always  been  as  a  brotheiu. 
a  dear  friend.  In  a  month  I  shaQ  manry  and  go 
abroad.    Forget  me— it  is  best" 
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**Tfo!  T  cannot  forget  you,  nor  what  I  have 
lost.    I  cannot  beliere " 

There  came  ap  from  the  ocean  a  sharp  clond, 
while  a  ^lender  fork  of  lightning  ran  down  to  meet 
it.  Prom  the  sooth  those  stealthy  mdiffo  clouds 
batt  floated  round  to  the  east,  and  met  wiu  another 
skblking  detachment  Now  there  was  war.  A  dis- 
tant ramble  of  thunder  and  another  lance-like 
ilash. 

^  Come !''  and  he  drew  her  arm  within  his.  She 
trembled  so  that  she  eonld  hardly  stand.  He  al- 
fn9st  carried  her  oyer  the  sands.  The  maples  and 
poplars  turned  their  leayes  in  the  bland,  treacher- 
ODB  wind  that  played  with  them,  as  if  touched  by 
4;aressing  velvet  fingers^  though  it  would  soon  be 
Hie  hand  of  an  unchained  giant.  A  few  large  drops 
<if  >ain  followed,  and  the  sky  lighted  up  curiously. 

^'Oh!''  she  cried,  with  a  gasp,  remembering  Gd- 
tert. 

"Am  I  rough  or  rude  ?  Pardon  me ;"  and  he 
would  haye  slackened  his  pace,  but  a  ftirious  gust 
of  wind  drove  them  on.  It  was  well ;  for,  just  as 
th«y  reached  the  broad  porch  the  rain  began 


A  group  were  standing  there,  looking  through  the 
glass  at  something  down  the  bay.  She  hurried 
through  the  hall,  then  came  back  and  asked,  with 
eager,  feverish  eyes,  what  it  #to. 

••A  yacht  trymg  to,  make  the  Pahit.  I  think. 
Why,  they  are  crazy,  with  wind  and  tide  agamst 
them !" 

One  and  "another  looked.  She  stood  stuntied, 
listening  to  the  comments. '  The  rain  was  coming 
down  fearfully  now,  amid  the  glare  of  lightninff  and 
crash  of  thunder.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the 
very  earth  would  be  rent  asunder.  She  heard  the 
voices  of  an  eager  discussion.  Her  tongue  seemed 
to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  her  lips  were 
dry,  the  blood  in  her  very  veins  scorching  her. 

**Are  they  in  danger  r' and  her  voice  was  wildly 
imploring.  "It  is  a  pleasure  yacht  on  an  excur- 
sion, and  Mr.  Lennard  is  outboard.  They  were  to 
hind  him  here." 

"And  are  ignorant  of  the  rocks  or  the  channel ! 
Why  donH  they  stand  off?  They  never  can  live  in 
such  a  sea !'' 

For  an  instant  thev  two  looked  at  each  other 
with  bated  breath  and  questioning  eyes,  readbg  a 
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CODSDf  JACK.''"  *  HU8H-8H-8B !'  SAID  FHILLI8,  BLTTSHIKO  Lin^  A  BOSS.  '  HKRI  BE  IB.'  TWO  PAIR 
or  BBIOHT,  LAUOHINO  ETKS  WATOHXD  THK  OLD  OARDE^SB  FROM  BKHIND  THB  BUSHES,  AS  BE 
ADTAIiCED  CAUTIOUSLY,  WITH  A  RAKK  IN  HIS  HANI)  AS  A  WEAPON  OF  DEFENSE,  AND 
JUBOQMMOITBBBD  THE  GROUND/'— SEE  PAOE  335. 


Mbtle  tenf  totioB.  Tkii  mmn  oot  there  in  the  storin 
^how  BBok  WM  k«  to  Miia  Bvevoort?    It  had  aU 

boM  »  kofriklfr  mtattko,  and  if  h« 

She  «ro«ed  OTor  to  him  and  took  hit  hand.  **l 
wMift  him  laTod,"  the  said,  in  Btranae,  hiitky, 
pamionate  tones.    *'  It  it  almoet  as  if  hit  Tery  life 


was  laid  in  my  hands.    Will  yon  not  beg  of  them 

tOigO?" 

''  Yon  waat  him  saved  V^  He  repeated  it  me- 
chanioally.  For  a  moment  he  would  have  ykilded, 
and  hated  himself  bitterlv  tor  ever  afterward. 

A  curiouty  flickering  light  flared  np  in  her  (kce. 


Lligiiizedfey^^UU^iv! 
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"  Yet,"  she  Muwered  riiarplr.  '*  Oh,  Qod.iiear—  | 

remember !    Ti  ii  my  prayer  for  fbe  mtn  who  loves 
me  90  well." 
He  came  cIoHe  to  her,  iJid  took  hci  cold  baode  id 

"  Will  yoD  bftlteve  me?  WiQ  yoc  trtral  In  mef*^ 
be  b«i|r&n.    "  !  /La!?«  envied  htm  blB  h>|)ntneew,  but 

for  yoar  aftke^ Tea,  1  wM  go»  »M  take  with  me 

ibe  remembmncfl  of  a  pure  and  noble  woman, 
ready  to  ijq  rifht  mt  any  cost-  Let  me  my  my 
f  ood-by  to  yon  here  and  now,  for,  when  you  and  he 
are  b»pp;y\  I  »hall  be  far  away  from  it*  trying  hard 
to  recondle  my  eel  f  to  my  luas.    God  blew  yoti  !'* 

There  wiw  a  (freat  commotion  among  tTie  men. 
Two  or  three  of  the  old  aaibrs  volunteered.  The 
hoata  were  taken  out4mpromptti  crewi  formed,  bat 
M»urice  BargeDt,  laad»man  though  ho  was,  lent 
thfim  an  hermc  energy.  There  was  a  little  lull  in 
the  fitormt  but  another  cloud  came  j^cudding  along, 
turn  in  g  np  yellow  edge^,  and  bulging  out  a  blue, 
blind Jt]g  fliu*k 

**  Mv  God  !'^  ejolaimed  the  man  at  the  glaan* 
'*  Bhe^B  struck  !    She 'a  on  flro  !" 

Laura  Brcvoort  ff roped  blindly  up  the  Ptatrs  to  her 
owu  room,  and  fell  on  her  hneeti  at  the  bed'j4  ^Me. 
Great  ohillt  neeined  to  eweep  avar  h^^r*  tlietr  ke- 
loid shiver  followed  by  more  than  ttirrid  he«t.  But 
through  it  aU  alie  prayed,  in  a  wild,  wjuiderinf?  way, 
that  God  woiilil  ke<?p  her  tliouc:*it<  riiifht  and  tnip, 
and  not  allow  hctUi  bTeak  faltli  for  an  instant  with 
the  man  ont  y«oder  rn  hh  di'odly  pt'rit. 

The  duak  oawie  on  as  the  pUirm  died  away. 
There  waa  a  tramp  In  the  ball  below  and  a  eonrn* 
blon  of  Toicea.    b^he  ttiU  knelt  find  prayed. 

Hra.  Wilder  trlnd  her  door,  then  called,  aharply  : 

**  I^ianra  !   Laam  V^ 

She  tottered  aeroia.  and  opened  it. 

■*  Ob,  nuT'dear  ehild,  how  can  I  tell  yonT'  waa 
the  fthrtll,  liyateric  cry. 

Blie  knew  then,  and  for  a  moment  k«r  heart 
fitopped  beating, 

*'  Tke  only  one  of  them  all !  And  th^y  way  Bar- 
gent  aoted  uke  a  hero*  They  couldn't  land  beoaepe 
of  the  fuHouA  wind,  but  ihey  oieant  to  stand  oat, 
and  did  antil  they  were  atriiek  by  tlie  light^iintr.  It 
was  terrible  I  They  thhik  (jilberfe  wast  iiyurcd  by  a 
falling  timber  or  ttomethinj^,  and  when  he  nank^ 
Sargent  swam  out  ai  ter  him,  and  found  him,  as  if  by 
a  mu-acle.  And  they  thought  at  flnt  Ihoy  could 
restore  him,  bot  Uie  oootor  tmyjs -" 

Laura  Brevoort  lay  in  a  white,  senseleBi  heap  at 
her  coumn'a  feet. 

Hhe  did  not  ceme  down-«tair«  uotil  the  nejit  day, 
Qud  tlien  flbe  looked  m  if  ishe  had  bet^n  ill  for  a 
month,  Tl»*  whole  bouae  knew  now  that  idio  was 
etigaged  lo  Gilbert  Lennard,  and  the  tragi  o  aide  of 
romaace  cotnisaodii  tympatliy.  Bat  l[aiirlo«  Bar- 
gent  waa  the  hero  of  tie  day.  I*erbapi  these 
women  would  not  bare  been  ao  enthiie^aatlo  11  they 
h^d  known  Ibe  Bonrce  of  Me  inspiration. 

A  few  of  the  yacht's  crew  were  inj  tired,  but  not 
aerjooflly.  They  coiild  have  saved  ihemaelvea.  they 
thought,  bat  for  the  tire,  Gilbert  Leonard  liail 
been  Btntck  in  the  temple,  joat  aa  he  waa  leaving 
the  v^ewel, 

The  handsome  fiioe  wore  a  smile  of  repose.  Lan ra 
Bre  voort  atoope  d  to  k  les  th  e  col  d  ftvrc  h  on  d .  For  i  he 
sake  of  her  love  had  tld^  mat  died.  Oh.  why  had 
not  Providence  «ent  aotiio  lovely,  beguiling  woman 
in  his  way*  and  given  him  life  and  hjippinesi* !  He 
was  worthy  of  bo  much*  What  a  myatery  it  was  1 
And  she  gave  him  now  the  tendereat  love  of  her 
Boal,  a  paaaion  purided,  something  beyond  earthly 
affeotlon. 

When  she  came  ont  of  the  room.  Maurice  Sargent 
wafl  waiting  for  her.  This  end  of  the  hall  was  quite 
d^Kerted.  For  a  moment  they  glunoed  at  each 
other. 

**  i  want  to  thank  you "  bQt  her  voice  was 

weak  and  tremulons  from  her  recent  weeping. 

'*  I  did  what  I  could.  When  I  heard  aome  one  say 
that  the  man  overboard  was  Lennard,  f  plunged  En^ 


reiolfttd  to  save  him  at  the  eoat  af  my  owb  Hfe*. 

But  It  was  in  Tain." 

•*  Yet  the  intent  was  there.  God  will  note  fba/L 
Again  I  thank  yon.  As  I  ahoald  so  soon  hare  beeo 
his  wife*  it  la  the  tame  to  me  as  if  I  were  hi* 
widow," 

Sargent  bowed. 

A  connection  in  the  city  took  charge  of  Lennmrd^i 
funeral.  Mrs.  Brevoort  came  for  her  4iragfatev,  and 
they  both  attended  it.  To  the  grief  of  the  bellee  at 
Grove  Hoo9e.  Manrioe  Sargent  left  a  few  days  after. 

UlsA  Lagrange  met  him  again  the  |»xt.Winter» 
determined  to  do  her  best  since  Lanra  Brevoort 
wad  not  in  society.  But  she  fUled  aignftUy.  8ho 
knew  the  reason  a  vear  afterward,  w1i|Nt  she  re- 
ceived wedding-cards,  but  comforted  hisraelf  with 
tlie  fact  that  he  was  not  hatf  as  rioh  aa  every  one 
had  expected  him  to  be. 

There  is  a  memory  between  Lanra  and  Manrioe 
Bargfnt  that  will  hallow  both  lives.  And  she 
la  glfid  that  her  love  and  tmth  to  the  dead  were  not 
m  a  rre  d  by  any  wealniess  on  that  last  day,  Maurice 
loveti  her  the  netter  for  her  bravery. 


Cousin  Jack. 

Ter  sheltered  sehool-garden  was  deserted,  save 
by  one  yonng  stodent  in  a  bine  mnsUn  dren,  wlio 
sat  on  the  mstie  bench  at  the  fbrther  end,  nnder 
the  dump  of  elms. 

Tha  ringing  of  a  big  bell  had  f  nst  called  the  other 
girla  m  to  their  varioos  dnties,  bnt  Phillis  MedlicotI 
wns  going  to  leave  school  next  day  for  good,  having 
"  finished  her  education  *'  in  her  mistresses  and  her 
own  oninion,  and  she  was  in  eonseonenoe  granted 
the  indulgence  of  an  hour  longer  in  the  scented 
IwUlKbt  air,  with  an  improving-book  to  while  away 
the  time. 

"  Phihp  had  repudiated  the  hanghty  Olympias  in 
order  to  espouse  Cleopatra,  niece  of  Attain,  and 
Alexander,  irritated " 

Here  Phillis's  blue  eyes  wandered  fl*om  the  book 
to  a  tremulous  white  star  that  was  peeping  through 
the  still  dark  branches  overhead. 

"  Wliat  a  long  day  this  has  been !"  she  thou^t. 
"  U  litems  as  if  it  never  toould  come  to  aa  end ! 
Oil,  to-morrow,  to-morrow!  make  haste,  to-mor- 
row !  The  carriage  will  come  for  me  about  twelve 
o'clock,  I  suppose,  then  I  shall  kiss  all  the  giris— 
poor  things,  they  will  be  dying  of  envy ! — and  say 
good- by  to  Mrs.  Shanklin,  who  will  preach  me  a 
wi<te  ftemnon,  of  which  I  shall  not  hear  one  single 
word.  Jervis  will  pile  my  trunks  on  the  carriage,  I 
jumfHn,  and  oflTwe  go  to  the  Chase !  My  dear  old 
nncle  will  be  looking  out  for  me  on  the  terrace, 
with  n  11  the  dogs  at  his  heels ;  so  out  of  the  carriage 
I  tumble,  and  up  the  steps,  and  into  hia  arms,  and — 
Oh,  d far,  I  toisA  it  was  to-morrow !" 

Phi  ills  took  up  the  improving-book  again. 

"Alexander,  irritated  at  the  affront c^ed  to  hit 

motheft  conducted  her Jack  wont  condescend 

to  be  there.  1  supp|^.  I  wonder  what  m;^  Ititure 
husband  is  like  T  He  is  a  splendid  unknown  being 
to  me  as  yet ;  only  represented  in  my  mind  by  a 
great  b^g  note  of  interrogation.    Dear,  how  tired  J 

am  of  this  place ! At  the  afDront  offbred  to  his 

mothi^r,  conducted  her  into  Epime,  and  proceeded 
himw^lf  to Good  gracious !  what's  that  ?" 

PliilliH  started  to  her  feet  as  a  small  white  object 
dew  over  the  great  ivied  wall  near  which  she  sat, 
and  fell  close  to  the  hem  of  her  blue  muslin  dress; 

''  ha  a  piece  of  paper  tied  around  a  stone,"  She  de- 
cided, toQchinff  it  cautiously  with  the  tip  of  her  little 
ulioe.  and  looking  up  over  her  shoulder  to  see  where 
it  coiitd  have  ceme  from.  "It  can't  have  fallen 
from  the  sky,  that's  certain,  se  it  must  have  been 
thrown  over  the  wall.  Bnt  by  whom,  I  should  like 
to  know,  and /or  whom  ?  The  only  way  to  tnd  ont  • 
is  to  open  it;"  and  PhHUa  picked  op  the  pieoe  of 
paper.    '*  Bnt  have  I  any  right  to  pry  inte  i     " 
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MnonHi  ttoniir'  At  relleeted,  pswiDg  wKh  ft  In 
ber  hand.  «'  Oh.  I  wodH  toU  1  And  bmldes,  whst 
else  OAB  I  do?  If  I  let  H  lie  on  the  ground,  the  gar- 
dener will  And  it.  and  take  \t  to  Mrs.  Shanklln.  If  I 
tear  it  np,  I  ahall  leare  one  of  the  frirto  hi  a  dreadftil 
■tate  of  mind  about  it,  perhape.  Wliereaa,  if  I  read 
it-«nd  who  knows?"  PUUia  thought,  with  a  little 
toes  of  her  eharming  anbnni  heM.  **  It  may  be 
for  me  I** 
She  hedtated  no  longer. 

**  Mr  DAmuiie  Minnie.'*  the  letter  began,  in  a 
frank  and  manly  hand.  {**  Minnie !  And  mv  name 
la  PhOlis.  It's  not  for  me.  that's  certain.  What  a 
pity  I")  "My  darling  Minnie—"  ("Which  of 
them.  I  wonder  ?  There  are  no  less  than  three  Min- 
nies in  the  iirst  class.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  oat  by 
rendhig  the  rest'^)  "My  darilns  Minnie— I  am 
here,  and  ready  to  help  yon  out  of  the  fix  yea  are 
in— that  fai,  if  yon  love  me  as  mooh  as  I  love  yon. 
Tonr  fkther  wante  yon  to  marrv  your  coasin,  John 
Andley,  bat  don't  be  afraid ;  I  nave  found  out  a 
way  to  break  off  that  odious  match.  Be  in  the  gar- 
den after  evening  recess,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  It 
is.  P.  8.— I  beg  the  amiable  young  lady  who  picks 
this  up  to  be  kind  enough  to  convey  it  secretly  to 
my  dear  little  Minnie,  and  I  hereby  thank  her  for  as 
both." 

"  It  la  for  Minnie  8t«  John,  tiien !"  Phillis  cried, 
aghast  "  How  dreadful !  She  has  often  and  often 
■poken  to  me  about  her  coushi,  Mr.  Andley,  bnt  she 
ne^r  said  a  word  aboot  the  other  one  who  is  wait- 
ing for  her  there  over  the  wall.  What  a  lucky  girl 
she  is  to  have  two  lovers,  and  I,  who  am  *  finished,' 
have  only  one— and  even  he  does  not  eonnti  I 
havent  seen  my  coastal  Jack  since  we  were  children 
together,  and  I  know  when  my  uncle  propooed  that 
he  ahonld  marry  me,  the  angratefiii  fellow  cried 
ovt, '  I'D  be  hanged  if  t  do  I'  Veiy  compUmentarT, 
Pm  sore  I  Bot  now  aboot  this  letter.  What  ought 
I  to  do?  I  really  don't  know  whether,  in  spite  of 
the  postscript,  I  should  be  JMtifled  in " 

Here  Miss  Medlicott  started  agahi,  and  uttered  a 
smothered  scream  as  a  handsome  young  head,  with 
laughing  dark  eyes  and  very  wUte  tecih.  suddenly 
popped  np  above  the  wall,  and  oaUed  out  hi  a  dis- 
creet whinier : 

"Here  I  am!" 

PhilUs  looked  at  the  intruder  spellbound,  and 
could  not  nttar  a  word. 

"By  Jove,  it  is  not  Mhinie!"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  with  the  airiest  good-humor,  and,  raifling 
his  straw  hat,  he  apologized  politely  for  his  intru- 
sion.   "I  am  in  the  way,  I  suppose  T'  he  ad  led, 


*  Ob,  no  I"  Phflis  retnmed ; 

The  young  man  was  by  this  time  sittfaig  astride  on 
the  wail. 

"  But  you  were  ezpeoting  some  one  else,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !"  Philis  ^elared,  hkUgnantly.  "And 
if  any  one  should  see  you " 

"You  are  quite  right;  thanks  forthe  htait;"  and, 
BO  saying,  the  young  fellow  brougnt  his  other  leg 
over  the  wall,  and  leaped  down  into  the  carden- 
walk— the  sacred  garden-walk,  where  PUttp  and 
Alexander  where  lying  forgotten  in  the  moss. 

"What  are  yon  doin^r'  Flilllis  cried,  hi  great 
dtstreaa,  and  with  an  anxious  glance  in  the  direction 
of  the  house.  "  Yen  must  not  stay  here.  How  can 
you  think  of  such  a  dreadfinl  thhiff  f 

"  Pray  excuse  me  for  pvesenlng  myself  in  this 
irregular  manner,"  the  stranger  returned,  approach- 
isg.  He  was  a  good-looUng  young  fellow  of  about 
three  and-twen^,  and  he  wore  light  gloves,  and  a 
Anot  of  videto  in  the  buttonhole  of  lis  well-made 
gray  soft  "  I  aasore  yon  that  I  am  not  connected 
wim  a  gang  of  thieves,  and  that  my  intentions  are 
strictly  honorable.  Indeed,  I  dare  iay  you  have 
giested  then  ahready,  if  I  don't  mistake  the  mean- 
ig  of  that  arck  smile." 
^Really,  sir " 

"  Bo  yon  know  MIsi  Mfainie  Bt  Johnr' 


"Why,  she  is  my  best  friend!"  PMUs  erled^ 
warmly. 

"  Then  she  has  sent  you  here  T'  the-  young  Mleir 
went  on,  his  dark  eyes  brightontaig  eageny.  "  Is 
she  ill— or  can  it  be  possible  she  hu  given  me  up  ? 
Does  not  she  love  me?  Has  she  a  headache?  For 
heaven's  sake,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense !" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,''  PhiUls  returned,  smiling  in 
spite  of  herself  at  his  vehemence.  "  Mtainie  did  not 
send  me  here  at  all,  and  she  was  quite  w^Il  half  ao 
hour  ago." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  stranger,  witii  a  sigh 
of  relief.    "  Then  she  is  coming,  of  coarse  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  not  comhig,"  PbiHls  said,  gravely 

"  Why,  hasn't  slie  had  my  note  f 

"Not  yet    Hew  it  is,  you  see." 

And  Phillis  opened  her  phik  pahn,  and  showed' 
the  little  folded  paper. 

"  Yon  have  not  given  it  to  her !"  exclahned  tte 
young  man,  reproachftilly.  "  Then  you  cant  have 
read  the  postBcriptr' 

"Oh,yee»Ihave.    I  have  read  H  all." 

<'  Then,  if  Minnie  is  really  your  friend—"  the  hand- 
some young  fellow  drew  nearer,  and  pnt  on  a  very 
beseechhig  expression—"  pray  don't  delay  any 
longer,  ^e  must  be  hi  the  schoolroom  now,  and 
you  can  Just  slip  the  note  into  her  exercise-book, 
you  know.  Dear  me,  friends  are  doing  each  other 
such  little  services  as  that  every  day,  so  why  shddd 
you  hesitate  f 

"  Because  I " 

"Consider,"  he  went  on,  earnestly— '* consider 
that  Minnie's  happiness  Is  at  stake.  New,  do  make 
haste !  I  will  wait  for  her  here,  behind  that  clump 
of  trees,  and  I'll  breathe  a  prayer  meanwhile  for  the 
lucky  IWlow  who  will  cUmb  that  wall  some  of  these 
days  to  lay  his  heart  at  your  feet  Egad  1  this  is  a 
capital  spot  for  the  purpose — ^I  must  give  him  a 
hint  Ah,  you  are  smiling;"  and,  hideed,  PfaHlls's 
fresh  lips  were  parting  in  spite  of  herself,  and  the 
dimple  in  her  left  cheek  began  to  appear.  "  Vic- 
tory !"  cried  the  stranger,  gayiy.  *'  You  vM  ran 
and  tell  Minnie,  won't  your ^ 

"  Perhaps  I  wiU,"  lOss  Medlicott  answered,  look- 
ing serious  again.  "But  it  must  be  on  one  condi- 
tion.   Promise  me " 

"  Oh,  anythinff— everythhig— what  is  Itf 

"  That  you  will  tell  me  the  whole  truth  about  Hub 
-this  love  affhfr." 

"  Eh !  oh,  well,  I  suppose  that's  only  ftdr ;  so  you 
mu8t  know  that  about  nx  months  ago  I  came  Jiome 
from  India  on  sick-leave,  and  I  saw  Mhmie  for  the 
first  time  at  Lady  Racklane's  juvenfle  party,  eathig 
a  macaroon.  You  should  just  have  seen  how  de- 
lightAilly  hungry  she  looked,  holdfaig  it  in  her  two 
little  bare  hands  like  a  squirrel,  and  letthig  the 
crumbs  fall  on  her  sweet  little  bare  shealders ! 
Happy  crumbs !  She  took  another  and  another ;  I 
reeUy  thought  she  would  choke,  and  I  oflhred  her 
some  lemonade.  'Thank  you.' said  she,  and  she 
drank  it  with  the  greatest  relish.  As  for  me,  I  was 
tipsy  with  love  and  happiness.  That  sbnple  gas- 
tronomical  feat  had  decided  my  whole  ftatore  life." 

Phillis  burst  hito  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter ; 
but  the  young  man  went  on.  undaunted : 

"  Shice  then  I  have  sought  everv  opportunity  of 
meeting  her,  and  I  have  spoken  boldly  of  my  love. 
She  did  not  reply,  certainly;  but  I  could  see  that 
she  was  not  in  the  least  annoyed.  I  have  written 
volumes  to  her,  too ;  and  though  she  has  never  an- 
swered me,  I  know  by  aoertaln  shy  glance  of  her 
Pt  brown  eyes  that,  in  dsct,  I  consider  I  was 
Bed  hi  presenthig  myself  to  Mr.  St  John  as  a 
suitor  for  her  hand." 

"  Before  Minnie  has  left  school?" 

"Oh,  nothfaig  like  taUng  time  by  the  Ibrelock, 
yen  know,  mi  Imaghie  my  disgust  when  I  heard, 
only  yesterdsy.  that  they  are  fomg  to  sacrifice  the 
poor  child  to  her  cousin,  John  Audley— a  man  eld 
enough  to  be  her  father !" 

"He  is  thfrty-thvee,  Ifinate  says,**  Merpolated 
Phillis,  smiling  archly. 
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"  I  was  460penit».  ftirioiw,ftn(I  I  resolved  to  pot  a 
slop  to  the  match  at  all  costs.  There  was  only  one 
waj,  and  that  was  to  climb  thnt  wall  and  speak  to 
Mhmie.  I  have  got  over  the  wall,  you  see,  and  I 
look  to  you  to  get  me  over  the  other  difBcolty. 
There  is  my  sto^^.  It  is  short,  at  any  rate,  and 
that's  one  merit  I  leave  yon  to  decide  whether  it^s 
iaterestiDg  or  nof 

"Oh,  very  interesting!"  Phillis  declared,  de- 
morely.  "  Specially  the  part  about  the  macaroons. 
And  so  yon  fell  in  love  with  Minnie  because  she  was 
greedy,  and  nearly  choked  herself  f 

"  I  admit  it,"  said  the  ardent  lover,  gayly.    <'A 

ood  appetite  is  a  proof  of  good  health,  and  good 
jealth  is  the  greatest  oharm  a  girl  can  possess. 
None  ofyonr  puling,  sickly,  sentimental  women  for 
qie !  When  I  am  in  love  I  like  to  lanffh  and  dance 
and  have  fan,  and  how  can  yon  do  that  if  your  di- 
gestion's out  of  order?  Loive  Is  the— the  lauffhter 
of  the  heart?"  continued  the  brown-eyed  phuoso- 

{)her,  warming  with  his  theme.  "I  know  some 
iellows,  when  they  are  spooney  on  a«rf|irl.  walk 
about  sighing  and  making  verses  and  thinkhig  of 
suicide ;  but  tiiat's  not  my  style  at  all.  Kow,  armH 
3F0U  going  for  Minnie?    XV>/" 

"  One  word  more,*'  said  Miss  Medlicott,  not  un- 
willing, perhaps,  to  prolong  this  agreeable  little 
chat  in  the  twilight  garden.  *'  What  do  yon  intend 
te  say  to  Minnie  if  Ido  brinff  her?" 

"  That  I'm  awfully  fond  of  her,  and " 

''  Oh,  of  course— out  besides  that,  I  mean?" 
''  That  I  faitend  to  run  away  with  her." 
Phillis  opened  her  blue  eyes  in  horror.    **  1  beg 
your  pardon?"  she  asked,  incredulously. 

"  On,  in  the  most  proper  manner,^'  added  the 
young    gentleman,  reasraringly.    ''I    have  nre- 

Sared  everything  with  that  intention.  I  saw  a  lad- 
er  near  the  big  pear-tree  over  yonder.  By  the 
help  of  th^  Minnie  ean  climb  the  wall ;  and  I  have 
a  carriage  waiting  on  the  other  side,  which  will  take 
us  to  the  Charing  Gross  Station.  There  we  shall 
jamp  into  the  first  train  that  starts  for  Paris,  or 
Brussels,  or  aujrwhere.  Oh,  I  have  forgotten  no- 
thing. Look  h«ffel  I  have  filled  my  pockets  with 
aU  sorts  of  good  things  to  amuse  the  little  darUng 
during  our  journey.  Burnt  ahnonds  and  chocolate 
creams,  jrou  know,  to  say  nothing  of  several  dosen 
of  her  flfcvoiite  maoaroons.    Will  you  have  one  ?" 

He  produced  the  various  packages  leisurely,  and 
oAbred  them  to  the  astonished  gin  with  the  easiest 
air  imaginable. 

In  spite  of  herself  Phillis  laughed  as  she  declined. 

*'  But,  what  will  you  do  when  you  reach  Paris,  or 
Brussels  ?"  she  asked. 

**  I  shall  write  at  onoe  to  Mr.  St.  John,  who  will 
have  no  course  left  but  to  oonsent  to  our  marriage. 
You  see  my  intentions  are  beyond  all  suspicion ;  so 
you  need  not  hesitate  any  longer." 

"  To  carry  the  letter  to  Mhmie,  you  mean  ?  No, 
certainly  not,  if  you  still  wish  me  to  do  so  after  you 
have  heard  what  I  have  to  sav.  It  is  my  tnm  to 
tell  you  a  story  now— isnt  it?'' 

Certainly!   Only— excuse  me    time  is  precious 


'  I  will  not  delay  you  a  moment  longer  than  is 
alieolutety  necessary,"  Phillis  returned,  with  a  dig- 
nified wave  of  her  little  hand.  *'  It  is  quite  evident 
that  you  don't  know  Mr.  St.  John's  history !" 

"f  adroit  that;  but " 

**  No  buta !  Listen.  Mr.  St.  John  was  never  very 
rich,  and  he  has  always  had  a  mania  for  science 
and  chemistry,  and  all  such  dry  things,  which  he 
hsa  caiiied  to  the  pitch  of  folly." 

"  Folly  I  I  should  say  so.  When  the  world  is 
ftill  of  pretty  women,  like '' 

'*  Don't  interrupt  me,"  said  Phillis,  with  charminjgf 
severity.  "  Mr.  St.  John  was  always  neglecting  hb 
bminoss.  and  puisUng  his  head  over  the  solution  of 
iiq^ossihle  proDlems,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that 
about  five  years  ago  he  lost  even  the  little  money 
]|i  had,  and  reduMd  hianelf  and  his  motheriess 
firi  to  beggaiy." 


"My  poor  little  Miuiiel"  sigbed  flie  kwer,  ten- 
deriy.  "  I  wonder  how  she  managed  without  her 
macaroons?  So,  then,  Mr.  St  John  is  completely 
ruhied?" 

«' Utterly,"  said  Phillis,  solemnly;  «'or  would 
have  been,  only  for  his  nephew,  John  Audley,  vrfao, 
pittyhig  his  unfitness  to  struggle  with  the  worid, 
invented  a  codicil  to  his  own  father's  will,  by  which 
Mr.  St  John  received  a  legacy  large  enough  to 
keep  him  and  his  daughter  m  ease  and  comfoil  fbr 
life.    Minnie  told  me  ^  this  herself." 

*'i¥eU,  John  Audley  is  a  trump !"  cried  the  yoong 
man,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.    Go  on  1" 

''  It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  how, 
one  day,  the  old  gentieman  discovered  the  gener- 
ous deception  that  had  been  practiced  on  nun  by 
his  nephew,  or  how  bitterly  he  reproached  himseu 
for  the  position  to  which  he  had  reduced  his  dau(^> 
ter.  But  when  he  tried  to  speak  some  broken  woras 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Audley,  John  colored  up  like  » 
girl,  so  Minnie  told  me,  and  confessed  that  ne  waa 
in  love  with  his  littie  cousin,  and  that  her  hand  waa 
worth  more  to  him  than  all  his  own  money  and  es- 
tates put  together." 

**l  should  tiiink  so, indeed!" 

''  *  Ton  love  Minnie  V  cried  the  poor  old  man. 
'  Then,  I  can  still  wipe  out  the  debt  I  owe  you. 
My  daughter  is  the  only  treasure  left  to  me.  Take 
her— she  is  yours !'  Poor  John  Audley  had  not  the 
courage  to  say  No." 

«'BiBtMtenier' 

'*  Minnie  is  a  good  gtri,  and  loves  her  father.  If 
she  had  reftised,  he  would  have  died  of  grief  and 
shame.  And  so  she  said  Tes,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  very  happy  with  John  Audley,  who 
worships  the  very  ground  she  walks  on."  t 

"By  Jove!" 

ou  are  not  laughing  now,  I  see?**  said  Pfa!Hia» 
,  and  the  ydimg  fellow  started,  as  if  fh>m  a 


gentiy, 
dream. 


"  No— not  ezactiy,"  he  stammered,  passing  his 
hand  confhsedly  over  his  forehead.    *'  No." 

"  Minnie  has  never  once  spoken  of  you,"  the  girl 
went  on,  steadily.  "Though  I  have  sometimes 
suspected,  when  she  talked  about  her  coastal,  that 
her  heart  was  given  elsewhere.  I  suppose  to  yon." 

"  Dear  Uttie  Minnie!" 

"And  now,"  said  Phillis,  after  a  pause,  <'  what 
are  von  going  to  do?  If  I  give  her  this  note,  ttie 
result  will  be  one  of  two  things :  She  will  either 
resist  the  impulses  of  her  heart,  or  she  win  yield  to 
them.  In  tiie  first  case  she  will  be  unhappy,  per- 
haps, for  a  time,  but  she  will  have  done  ner  duty. 
In  the  second,  she  will  be  guilty  of  disobedience  to 
her  father,  and  ingratitude  toward  his  beneflsctor, 
and  remorse  will  pursue  her  as  long  as  she  lives." 

"  That  is  very  true." 

The  young  man  took  a  few  paces  on  the  gravel- 
walk  vrith  falB  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  Ueked 
at  a  stone  that  lay  in  his  iray,  took  one  hand  out  of 
his  pocket  and  ran  it  vezedly  through  his  hair,  and 
at  last  came  back  to  Phillis,  who  had  watched  him 
in  perfect  siience. 

"WeU?"she  asked,  tiien,  holding  out  the  Uttie 
note.  "What  is  your  decision?  I  will  do  whatever 
you  ask." 

"I  cannot— I  wfil  not!"  he  exclaimed,  faicohe- 
rently ;  and,  snatching  the  note,  he  tore  it  into  blta 
and  scattered  the  fhufmenti  over  the  garden-beds. 
"  Ton  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong!" 

"Not  now,"  Phillis  said,  coloring  with  pleasure. 
"  Ton  have  acted  nobly,  at  last" 

"  Have  I  ?"  said  the  young  fellow,  vritii  an  uneasy 
littie  Uugh.  "  But  what  the  deuce  am  I  supposed 
to  have  oome  here  fbr  now,  I  wonder?" 

"  To  do  your  duty  by  gohig  away  agafai  at  onoe.** 

"And  when  I  was  so  near  to  happiness,  toa !"  he 
added,  with  a  ktaid  of  a  groan. 

"Do you  repent  atavadyf  asked  PhBlis,  a  daA 
of  scorn  chilling  her  sweet  giri's  voice. 

"No— I  do  not  repent!  And  I  thank  ymi  lor 
having  spoken  so  plainly." 
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**  Very  well.  Then  yon  had  better  iro,  now." 
**  Why  do  yon  want  to  tend  me  away  V* 
**  Bnt  TOtt  cant  atay  here  any  longer/*  Phfllis 
urged ;  ''^tiie  gardener  will  lOon  be  round,  and  if  he 
were  to  inrpriae  na  talking  togetiier,  I  ehonld  get 
anch  a  lecture  and  have  to  explain  everything, 
beaidea,  to  lira.  ShankUn !" 

"  Of  conne ;  I  fonrot    Ton  haTO  been  a  great 
deal  too  kind  already,  and  PQ  be  off  ai  once. 
Goodby." 
He  began  to  cUmb  the  wall  as  nfanbly  as  a  cat 
*'  Oood-by/'  echoed  Phillia,  softly ;  and  she  turned 
awaywith  a  smile  and  a  wave  of  her  white  hand. 

"  win  you  do  me  one  more  laror?"  the  young 
man  called  after  her,  in  a  loud  whisper ;  and  Phfllis 
paused  and  retraced  her  stepa. 
«•  With  pleasure."  she  answered ;  "  what  is  it  V* 
"When— when  Miss  8t  John  is  married,  will  yon 
tell  her  how  and  why  Jack  Medlicott  filled  to  keep 
hiawordr' 

The  girl  uttered  a  litae  err  and  fefl  back,  gtddy 
and  startled,  against  the  old  fiohen-stained  wall. 

•« Why— it's  mv  Jack!"  she  thought;  and  her 
heart  began  to  beat  fMondy.  *<0h,  the  wicked 
wretch !  And  how  he  Is  altered  1  I  should  never 
have  known  him." 

"What  did  you  sayf*  hiquh-ed  her  Jack,  as  he 
began  to  descend  the  other  aide. 

'*  N— nothing  1"  gasped  PhOlis,  as  cahnly  aa  she 
conld. 
"  Ton  promise  to  teU  Mhmie  V* 
**  Yes— yes ;  I  will  tell  her  everythhig.  Oood-by." 
And  Philljs  ran  off  to  hide  her  tears,  leaving  ner 
faithless  Jack  stfll  astride  on  the  wall. 

"A  pretty  mess  Pve  made  of  it !"  that  young 
gentleman  thought  "  How  Cabby  will  htugh  when 
he  sees  me  come  back  by  myself  I" 

The  dusk  waa  falling  rapidly,  and  a  belated  bird 
singing  sadly  hi  the  leafy  branches  overhead.  Not 
a  Bound  beaide  waa  heard  hi  the  deserted  garden, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  was  stirring;  but  the  odor 
of  the  new-blown  lilacs  floated  dreamfly  on  the 
air,  reminding  Urn— as  sueh  tlUngs  wOl— of  half-for- 
gotten days. 

'^Bv  Jove!"  Jack  Medlicott  thought,  sentiment- 
aUy,  '^love  is  not  always  such  a  Jolly  aflOilr  as  I 
imagined.  This  is  enough  to  cure  me  for  life.  By- 
the-way,  I  foigot  to  aak  that  pretty  girl  her  name— 
that's  a  pity  I  She  was  very  pretty,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  remembered  her.  Such  big  bine  eyes ! 
and  that  coquettish  Uttie  dimple  1  and  a  lovely 
figure,  too!  I  wish  I  knew  her  name.  Not  that 
■he  waa  too  amiable,  either— by  no  means !  But  she 
made  me  feel  that  I  was  acting  dishonorably,  and 
broncht  me  to  my  seuftes  before  it  was  too  U^ ; 
and  I'm  bound  to  ray  I  feel  all  the  better  for  the 
aeeldfaig  she  gave  me.  Well,  you  dieappotaited  Don 
Juan !'' he  continued,  addresiitng  himself  somewhat 
dolefhlly :  "  let  us  be  gone.  If  ever  I  meet  that 
blue<eyed  gbri  in  society  "—he  began  to  descend  the 
wall— ^'  how  we  ahall  laugh  over  this  adventure ! 
Good-night,  young  ladies!"- he  blew  a  kiss  to  the 
gSmmernig  windows  of  tlie  school—*'  sleep  in 
peace ;  the  wolf  Is  going  away." 

Br  this  time  Mr.  Medlicott's  head  alone  waa 
visible,  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  dis- 
appeared, bat  that  something  arrested  his  attention, 
and  he  raised  himself  again  so  aa  to  get  his  elbows 
on  top  of  the  wall. 

"  Bv  Jove !  it's  the  gM  with  the  dtanple  again !" 
he  cried,  aa  a  slender  white  figure  came  gliding 
down  the  mossy  path.  "  What  on  earth  brings  her 
back,  I  wonder?*^ 

The  white  lady  waa  Phfllis,  indeed,  and  he  saw 
that  she  proceeded  to  perform  certahi  mysterioua 
passes  with  her  little  huckled  shoe  on  the  bed 
beneath  the  walL 

"What  the  deuce  is  she  up  toT'  he  thought, 

whfle  Phillis  went  on  busily  effacfaig  the  maiks  of  hla 

lawleaa  feet,  fimcying  herself  alone  beneath  the 

Bommer  stars. 

"  Lnoky  I  thought  of  it  in  time,"  she  was  saying, 


inwardly.  "  If  they  had  discovered  my— my  eon- 
stai's  footsteps  to-morrow,  what  a  ftuia  there  weald 
have  been!  Oh,  what  a  life  I  will  lead  him  Ibrthto, 
when  I  go  home !  I  am  so  glad  I  did  not  teU  Urn 
my  name !  If  he  had  known  who  I  waa,  he  would 
have*  run  off  fe«t  enough,  /know !" 

**Ahem  !"  said  a  discreet  voice,  over  her  head; 
and  Phiills  started  and  looked  up. 

"Are  not  you  gone  yet?"  she  ezdalmed^feign- 
faig  annoyance,  while,  in  reality,  the  dimple  was 
coming  into  play  agahi  in  her  noft  eheek,  and  her 
heart  began  to  beat  with  some  strange  sensation. 

"  I  have  only  just  contrived  to  get  over  the  waB," 
her  cousin  returned,  mendaoiooaly.  "  I  waa  obliged 
to  be  careful  so  as  not  to  break  my  neck,  which  I 
value  a  good  deal.    By-the-way,  one  last  word." 

"  What— anotfUr  f" 

**  I  should  like  so  much  to  know  yoor  nana," 
pleaded  Jack,  "  so  that  I  can  remember  yon  by  It 
when  I  recall  this  delightfel  evening." 

"  It  would  be  useless,  sir," 

"  You  refese  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  go  down— pray  do  1"  cried  PhUlls ;  and 
Jack,  with  a  Bigh  of  resignation,  began  to  deaeend 
the  wall. 

Suddenly  a  loud  barUng  rose  on  the  stfll  air,  and 
the  young  gentleman  bolted  up  agafai  with  remarka- 
ble agility. 

"  Confound  It !"  he  eicclatmed ;  "  thete'a  an  enor- 
mous dog  waiting  to  receive  me  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall!" 

"Oh,  what  matter!"  cried  Phillis,  ^eaida  henelf 
with  fright,  ss  the  barking  waa  vooiferondy  re- 
newed.   "  If  they  should  eome— — ** 

"  Well,  it  certainly  does  not  matter  much,"  Jaek 
assented,  gloomily,  lookhig  down  flrom  Ua  perch, 
"  only  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  feroetona  brate, 
and  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  being  bittOB." 

"  But,  if  he  goes  on  barking,  the  gardener  will 
come,  and  I  shall  be  ruined !" 

"  Rather  than  aUow  that,"  said  Jaak,  ehivmtoonsly, 
"I  will  sacrifice  my  best  calf.  Stfll  I  eonfesa  that  if 
there  were  any  other  means " 

"  Oh,  why  don't  you  make  him  hash !  Perhaps, 
if  you  spoke  to  him " 

"  WeU,  we'U  see,"  and,  leaning  over,  JaOk  tri«d 
the  effect  of  varioua  blandiahmenta.  "Hi!  Bover! 
Tray !  Snap !  Good  dog— lie  down !"  he  began, 
persuasively,  but  the  dog  would  not  be  eoncUiatod, 
and  only  barked  the  louder.  "  Oh«  shut  up,  yon 
uffly  brute !"  Jack  burBt  out,  then,  throwtna  a  hand- 
fm  of  moss  and  mortar  at  him;  and,  aadresaing 
Phillis  resignedly,  he  added:  " Neitiiar  threati nor 
complfmenti  avail." 

Phillis  anawered  with  a  burst  of  sDvery  lauhter, 
in  which  the  dark-eyed  hero  on  the  waU  waa  min  to 
Join  Arom  pure  lightneartedneas. 

"  Ton  do  look  so  comical  up  there !"  the  girl 
panted,  hysterically.    "  I  reaUy  beg  yoor 


Oh,  don't  mhid  me !"  said  the  young  man,  his 
voice  nearly  smothered  by  the  dog's  swl  angrier 
demonatratioBs,  hearing  which,  PUlus  beoame  sud- 
denly serious  again. 

"  Oh.  dear  me !"  she  cried,  "  what  fhaU  we  do ! 
He  will  keep  on  barking  as  long  ss  he  aeea  yon, 
that  is  certain.    Why  don't  you  hide  ?" 

"  Oh,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  yon  wish  it!" 
the  young  man  returned,  and.  without  more  ado,  he 
leaped  down  once  more  into  the  garden. 

"Good  gracious!"  Phillis  cried,  half  pleaaed, 
half  frightened,  "  what  ^re  you  done  now?" 

"  I  have  merely  deprived  that  wretched  animal  of 
all  fiirther  ezcuee  for  barking.  Tott  see !  He  does 
not  make  a  sound." 

"  Well,  I  must  go,"  the  younff  ladv  said,  gather- 
ing her  muslin  sk£rts  round  her  lor  flight.  "  Oood- 
by  again !  You  can  watch  your  opportunity,  and 
cUmb  the  wall  after  dark,"  and  she  held  out  her 
pretty  hand,  all  warm  and  trembling  in  the  cOol 
twilight  air. 

Jack  seised  it,  and  kept  it  hi  his  own. 
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**  Doii*t  go,*'  he'Bmd,  m  ih*  mideaTor«d  to  re* 
Imm  It.  "I  doD*t  know  how  it  is,  bnt,  though 
.  I  hare  met  yov  this  evening  for  the  first  time,  I  can- 
■ot  h^p  fBeling  as  if  we  were  old  friends." 

"  Nefther  can  I,"  admitted  PhilUs,  bashfoUy  tarn- 
ing  her  head  away,  so  that  her  cobsin  should  not 
see  the  langhter  hi  her  eyes ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  confes- 
sioiirlf,  at  that  jeij  moment,  they  had  not  descried 
the  iiffiire  of  old  Job,  the  gardener,  diambling  to- 
-  ward  them  leisnreiy  along  ue  dusky  garden-alley. 

'"She  gardener!  We  are  lost!*'  cried  Phillis, 
tragioally:  and  not  heeding  Jack's  generous  pro- 
posal to  throw  Job  oyer  the  wall  to  the  dog,  she 
aeiaefd  his  hand,  and  dragged  him  beUnd  the  little 
olamp  of  rose-bushes,  where  the  garden-seat  was  on 
which  she  had  sat  that  Terr  eveiuag,  reading  about 
Alexander,  andthiaUng  about  her  fhture  husband. 

«<  Oh,  this  is  awftdiyloUy !"  said  that  impnlslTe 
gentleman,  but  Phillis  popped  her  little  hand  oyer 
his  mouth,  and  he  was  xsompelled  to  eicpress  his  sat- 
isfhction  in  another  and  less  audible  manner. 

*'  HUsh-sh-sh!"  said  Phillis,  Uushing  like  a  rose. 
«  Here  he  is." 

Two  pair  of  bright,  laughing  eyes  watched  the 
old  gardenet  from  behind  the  bushes,  as  he  ad- 
yaaoed  cautiously,  with  a  rake  In  his  hand  as  a 
weapon  of  defense,  and  reconnoitred  the  ground. 

At  the  foot  of  the  wall  he  paused  and  examined 
the  beds  and  the  walk;  but  niUlls  had  been  there 
before  him,  and,  with  a  puzzled  shake  of  the  head, 
old  Job  muttered  an  unkind  ejaculatiott  respecting 
the.  dog,  whose  uproar  had  disturbed  him  oyer  his 
supper  of  Mpe  and  onions,  and  departed  as  he 
came. 

*'  He's  gene."  Phillis  said,  drawfaig  a  long  breath, 
aa  she  emerged  into  the  sheltered  alley,  with  Jack  at 
her  heels.    *'  Tou  can  make  your  escape  now." 

'*  I  am  yery  happy  where  i  am,  thanx  yoo." 

'<  But  it  is  getting  dark." 

''Dark!  Why, it  is  a  loyely  moonlight  night 
DoB*t  go,  I  haye  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

"About  Minnie  St.  John?"  inquired  Miss Medlioott, 
maliciously,  aad  the  young  Don  Juan  in  the  gray 
suit  was  about  to  utter  an  indignant  protest,  when 
he  suddenly  recoUeoted  hfanself  ,  eoloring  frankly  the 
while  to  the  very  roots  of  his  dark  hair. 

"  By  Joye !"  he  cried.  "  It  may  seem  yery  ab- 
surd, but  I  was  not  thinking  of  Minnie  then,  at  all." 

''Of  whom,  then?" 

"Of  you." 

Phillis  blushed  now  in  her  torn. 

"  I  dare  satf,"  she  said,  bitterly.  "And  if  I  were 
to  go  away  and  send  one  of  the  other  girls  to  take 
my  place,  you  would  say  the  same  to  her." 

"No,  no--«ot  so  bad  as  that  1"  Jaek  protested ; 
but  Phillis  would  not  relent. 

"  Tbu  neyer  were  serious  for  flye  minutes  in  your 
<whole  IMb,"  she.  retorted,  "  and  I  don't  belieye  you 
eyer  wiU  be." 

"I  neyer  was  nriouB?"  echoed  Jack.  **^9hiy,do 
you  know  me,  then !" 

Miss  Medlicott  bit  her  Up,  and  oanght  herself  up 
hastily. 

"  No—Ao !"  she  §tammered.  "  But  I  have  heard 
of  you  from  your  cousin." 

"  What,  Phillis!"  cried  Jack,  carelessly:  **Ib  the 
at  school  here?" 

"  Tea ;  of  course.    Didn't  you  know  ?" 

"  I  suppose  I  did,  but  I  had  forgotten  the  interest- 
ing foct^'^ 

"ReaHy!" 

Miss  Medlicott  began  to  tap  the  ground  restlessly 
with  her  small  foot. . 

"And  so  she  often  speaks  of  me?"  Jack  went  on. 
"  Boes  she  know  I  have  refused  to  marry  her?" 

"  Tes  "--such  a  cruel  littie  Yes ! 

"And  is  she  very  hidignant  with  me  ?" 

"  What  girl  woudn't  be  indignant  at  such  a  slight, 
I  riiould  Uke  to  know  V  PhUUs  returned,  hotly,  and 
than  the  prettiest  little  tremble  came  into  her  vctice, 
and  she  added,  as  her  head  drooped  and  her  long 


lashes  fell  over  her  eyes,  "  Why  didnt  you  Uke  her? 
What  fault  had  you  to  find  with  her  T ' 

"  NoM  in  the  world  1"  the  young  man  exclaimed, 
heaitily.  "  Except  that  we  were  brovight  np  to- 
gether at  old  Umm  MedUoott's  place  in  the  country. 
We  were  orphana  both,  and  the  dear  old  boy  was 
awfoUy  fond  of  us.  He  used  to  tell  us,  often  and 
often,  as  we  ate  our  bread-and-jam  In  the  nursery, 
that  we  were  to  be  married  as  aaoB  aa  we  grew  up, 
and  that  bothered  me  somehow.  I  did  not  want  to 
b.»  disposed  of  beforehand,  without  having  my  flhig 
and  seeing  the  worU." 

"WeUr 

"  WeU,  when  I  came  back  from  eoUege—PhilUs 
was  stUl  at  school,  so  we  did  not  meet— and  found 
that  the  governor  was  more  determined  than  ever 
about  the  mateh,  I  simply  decUned  my  oousm's 
hand  once  for  aU.  My  uncle  kicked  me  out,  natu- 
raUy,  and  I  enlisted  an4  set  ofi'for  India." 

"  So,  then,  you  have  never  seen  your  conshi  since 
abewaaachildr' 

"  Egad !  I*ve  taken  good  care  not  to  see  her.  I 
was  afraid  she  might  mairy  me  in  spito  of  myself. 
I  remember  she  always  had  a  great  knack  of  making 
me  give  in  to  all  her  whims  and  fancies.  It  used  to 
humiliato  me  profoundly :  but  I  could  not  help  o^- 
selL" 

PhUUs  stooped  to  pick  np  i^  large  purple  pansy 
from  the  border. 

"  Should— should  you  know  her  If  you  saw  her?" 
she  asked,  with  elat»dratooarelee8Dess. 

"  Know  her !  I  should  say  so,"  returned  Jsck, 
supremely  faidUferent.  "  Why,  I  can  see  her  before 
me  now.  A  Uttle,  plump,  red-haired  thing— with 
pretty  eyes,  though,  I  remember.  What  has  she 
told  you  about  me— eh  ?  Those  red-haired  girls  are 
always  deceithd." 

Miss  PhBUs  put  her  hand  up  to  the  royal  braid 
of  rich  auburn  hair  that  crowned  her  i>retty  head, 
and  her  blue  eyes  shone  with  archest  mischief. 

"AU  sorts  of  bad  things,"  she  answered,  de- 
murely nodding. 

"FSrybad^Singsr 

"  Horrid !" 

"  The  deuce  she  has  1"  The  young  man  gave  a 
dandified  touch  of  his  collar,  and  a^ustod  his 
waistooat  with  a  rather  uneasy  laugh. 

"  She  says  you  have  neither  head  nor  heart— to 
begin  witiu" 

"  To  beghi  with?  What  tiie  deuce  is  there  left 
to  go  on  with,  I  should  Uke  to  know  !" 

"She  declares  you  never  know  your  own  mind 
for  five  minutes  together,  but  that  you  tarn  and 
twist  Just  Uke  a  weathercock." 

"  Indeed  1    What  next,  pray  ?" 

" '  K  ever  you  meet  him  in  the  world,'  she  has  told 
me,  often  and  often, '  avoid  him  as  you  would  the 
plague :  and  if  ever  he  should,  by  anv  possibility, 
m\  la  love  with  you,  just  hide  your  hand  in  your 
pocket.'  '* 

"  WeU,  of  all  the  spltoflil "  Jack  burst  forth, 

but  PhiUls  checked  him  coldly. 

"  Phillis  MedUcott  always  toUs  the  truth."  she 
said,  firmly,  "  and  I  beUeve  what  she  told  me.'* 

"  Oh,  yes— I  know !  But  when  one  is  angry  with 
a  fellow,  one  says  aU  sorts  of  horrid  things.  Ton 
don't  mean  to  lie,  but  you  do  aU  the  same.  If  my 
cousin  doesn't  care  for  me  herself,  that's  no  reason 
why  she  should  prevent " 

"  Tour  cousin  doesn't  care  for  you  because  you 
don't  care  for  her,"  PhUlis  returned,  and  her  ner- 
vous Uttle  fijigers  were  plucking  the  poor  pansy's 
painted  petals  aU  to  pieces.  "  PhUUs  told  me  she 
was  very  fond  of  yon— once." 

"  I  dare  sayl    when  she  was  a  Uttle  dot  of  fiye 

lara  old,  and  I  a  young  urchin  of  ten.    But  that 

no  reason  why  we  should  be  condemned  to  marry 
each  other.** 

"  But  PhlUis  would  have  refosed  you  herself,  if  yon 
had  only  asked  her  kindly."  The  sweet  voice  w«a 
trembling  again,  and  Jack  thought  once  more  that 
this  giri  was  wonderfe^y  pretty,  as  she  stood  there 
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te  ker  limple  icIiool-dreM,  lookinc  at  him  with  her 
bhie,  earneit  ejns  ^Aatvd  In  (he  ^Uight  "  What 
riM  deaired  above  eyerythiiig,  was  to  see  joa  again, 
Md  bare  a  talk  about  old  tiinea ;  and  ahe  meant 
to  offer  yon  a  warm  friendship  and  affection,  in- 
stead of  the  old  ehildisb  Ioto  which  yon  despised." 

"  Why  didn't  the  Httie  goose  write  to  me,  thenf' 
Mid  Jack,  who  was  beginninff  to  feel  very  nncom- 
fortable.  "  Fm  sure  I  shomd  have  been  wQling 
enough  to  be  friends." 

"  Sne  waited  a  very  long  time  for  the  least  word 
from  you.  so  that  she  might  have  the  excuse  of  an- 
swering it" 

"And  I  nerer  wrote!"  said  Jack,  metally  running 
his  hand  throngh  his  hair.  "  By  Jove  I  that  comes 
of  mv  habit  or  putting  everything  off  till  to-mor- 
row." 

Phfllis  drew  a  little  nearer. 

*'  Hie  poor  girl  did  not  deserve  to  be  so  utterly 
iiegleoted.  now,  did  shef  she  asked,  softly. 

^No,  indeed  I    I  acknowledge  that;  but " 

"She  was  so  fond  of  you  long  ago— yon  don't 
kaow !  Although  she  was  the  youngest,  she  was 
always  the  best-behaved,  and  she  saved  you  from 
getting  into  many  a  scrape,  and  took  n^y  a  scold- 
mg  that  belonged  to  you  by  right!" 
^•80 she  did!" 

"  When  you  broke  your  toys,  she  gave  you  hers, 
and  when  you  had  eaten  all  your  cake  up  like  a 
greedy  boy,  she  gave  yon  her  share,  too." 

"So  she  did.    She  was  a  little  brick!" 

"  If  yon  were  sick,  she  used  to  cry,  and " 

"Dear  little  PhiUis!"  cried  Jack,  sincerely 
toQched.  "  It  is  a  shame  not  to  see  her  again  and 
make  friends  with  her.  After  all,  it  can't  bind  me 
to  anything." 

"Of  oonrse  not,"  assented  PhiUis.  softly. 

"And  even  if  it  did !"  continued  the  youuf  man, 
enttuiastieany.  "Now  that  I  think  of  itTThiUis 
Bust  have  grown  into  a  charming  giri.  I  declare,  I 
feel  half  Inlove  with  her  already." 

"Oh,  you  great  goose,  you!"  laughed  Jack's 
"  f  ooosln,  ciapptng  her  luukh  In  a  burst  of  inno- 
ph.    "How  about  the  white  rabbit  Uncle 
lintheHbratyr 


"  PkBHs !"  ezolaimed  Jack,  wDdly,  and  oatehteg 
bsrteMsanMi.    "PhilUs,  is  it  really  yon  f 

▲ad  PhUUs,  covered  with  smiles  and  blushes, 
nodded  her  head  and  said :  "  It  was  about  time  to 
Mk  nM,  I  think.  Oh,  Jack,  Jack !  Oh,  yoti  dread- 
M  flirt  I" 

^*I  nerer  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life !"  that  exoit* 
aUe  hero  answered,  snatohinr  a  kiss  in  the  dusky 
Boonshine  from  the  shrinking,  langhing  girl.  "How 
Mwtty  you  have  grown  I  do  you  love  me  a  little 
MM,  Phfllis?  When  shaU  we  be  married?  I  know 
I  dosit  deserve  you,  but  I  shall  teke  the  flrst  train 
down  te  The  Chase  and--What's  thatf 

A  beM  rang  out  sharply  on  the  pertamed  air. 

"  That  is  for  supper,"  said  Phfllis,  hastfly  smooth- 
iBg  her  hair  with  both  hands,  "  and  1  must  go." 
^*  I  wish  you  a  good  appetite !"  cried  Jack ;  and 
PUDia  answered  gajriy : 

"  I  wish  you  sate  over  the  wall !  Iflnd  yon  don't 
hart  yourself!"  she  added,  with  a  sndden  thriU  of 
teBdemess  that  Jack  thought  hiezpressibly  de- 
Ugfatftil. 

"  Never  fear !"  he  returned,  beginnhig  to  climb 
the  waH  for  the  last  time.  "  I'U  take  good  care  of 
yoor  husband,  you  may  be  sure,  dear." 

Bat,  as  before,  no  sooner  was  he  astride  on  the 
wall  than  the  dog  began  to  bark  agatai,  more  angrily 
thanoTer. 

"  Oh,  dear  me !"  said  PhUUs ;  "  another  dog !" 

"No." said  Jack,  "it's  the  same  old  beast;  I 
know  the  peculiar  wag  of  his  tail." 

"  Oh,  do  make  hhn  step !"  the  giri  cried,  in  an 
er  whisper,  as  lights  were  seen  movfcig  in  the 
sol-windows.    "  If  any  one  should  come !" 
*  My  dear  sir,"  Jack  began,  addressing  the  dog 

Jk  anave  politeness,  "  a  few  minutes  ago  yon  were 
nndonbtedly  ftilfllUng  your  duty  by  nokiog  up  a 


at PhOlls's pretty npttimed  facer*' he  Is  evt- 
a  doff  of  vety  limited  ideas.    What's  te  be 
Ah  1^ happy  thought!    My  macaroons! 
you  are,  Oerbems !" 


^enea  of  a  row;  but  at  present,  after  what  has  Just 
happened  In  that  Messed  old  garden,  you' are  onhr 
mning  a  fool  of  yourself,  I  assure  yon — He  doesnH 
take  the  least  nouee,"  he  observed,  looUng  tenderly 
down  at  PhflUs's  prett]r  n^ttfrned  face^' he  to  eyi- 
deiitly  r  *  * 
done? 
There  you  I 

The  young  gentieman  emptied  his  pockete  of  the 
▼ariouB  paper  bags  they  contained  and  threw  them 
down  to  the  dog,  who  was  immediately  appeased. 

"  Good-night,  mr  darihig,  and  good-by,  out  only 
tUl  to-morrow,"  whispered  Jack,  as  he  at  last  disap- 
peared. 

And  PhflUs,  blowing  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  her 
happy  littie  flngen,  repeated  with  a  smile :  "  Tee, 
only  till  to-morrow." 
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The  Arrebol. 

Tnn  arrebol,  one  of  the  most  snrprisfaig  optical 
phenomena,  is  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  and,  though 
differing  in  many  respecto  from  the  redness  of  the 
evenfaig  sky,  seems  closely  related  to  it ;  for  the 
physieal  conditions  under  which  both  phenomena 
take  place  are  virtaallv  the  same,  via.:  a  trans- 
parent atmosphere,  moist  widi  condensed  aqueous 
vapors,  a  temperature  lower  than  tl}at  of  the  pre- 
ceding afternoon,  and  the  position  of  the  sun  be- 
neath the  hofiaon. 

The  arrebol  doea  not  occur  very  often,  and  fts 
general  appearance  is  as  follows:  The  sun  has  dis- 
appeared under  the  horizon,  the  tropical  night  has 
set  in  with  ite  usual  rapidity,  and  stem  of  the  thfrd 
and  fourth  magnitade  become  visible.  Suddenly  a 
weird,  flmtastic  and  extremely  powerfol  light  ap- 
pears, and  night  to  tnmed  into  day.  The  human 
eye  to  bewildered  and  overcome  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  gleama  of  light  buried  against  It  ttom  all 
pointe  of  the  western  B?:y.  and  eageriy  seeks  a  spot 
in  tiie  darker  regions  of  the  east  on  which  to  rest 
itself,  and  to  render  the  transition  more  gradual. 
The  light*flashes,  and  everything  touched  1^  them, 
seem  to  quiver  and  tremble,  it  to  mot  white  sun- 
light, but  all  the  colors  ul  the  rahibow,  which  strike 
the  observer's  eye  in  quick  succession.  The  vivid 
rays  seem  to  flash  ttum  the  branches  and  leav^  of 
the  treea  down  to  the  bladesof  grass  on  the  greund, 
whDe  Tsrying  throngh  att  colors,  and  then  to  skip 
ftt>m  one  blade  to  another.  Daik  red-blue,  golden 
purple,  olive-green  and  soariet-red,  interw«vA  wMh 
violet,  altenuvte  in  muHifiirious,  ever-chaiMfni  flashes 
of  wonderfol  rapidity.  Gradually  Natnre*s  npnarent 
excitement  seems  to  snbside,  the  floods  ot  light 
show  a  less  rapid  succession,  and  the  western  sky, 
which  has  shone  In  a  hazy  or  fogHke  medley  of 
white,  green  and  gold  gleams  of  light,  now  becomes 
transparent,  and  sends  forth  a  luminous  flood,  glow- 
ing in  an  orange  or  red  fMionoe,  which  soon  passes 
through  all  the  Intermediate  hues  between  purple, 
scarlet  and  yellow.  The  landscape  to  lit  vp  witii  a 
reaplendent  eold  tinge,  and  looks  as  if  viewed 
throngh  a  gold-colored  alass.  Opaque  woods  ap- 
pear In  a  blntoh-green  shade ;  bushes  in  the  fore- 
ground in  a  ndxtore  of  red  and  green ;  grassy  plains 
m  a  greenish  gold ;  stems  of  trees  and  nonsetops  in 
reddish  yellew.  One  minute  after,  dusky  shaoows 
will  lower  themselves  upon  the  emivened  scenery, 
descending  in  broad  horixontal  bands  upon  the 
woods  and  ptofais.  This  to  the  commencement  of 
the  end ;  the  eastward  slopes  of  acclivities  wrap 
themselves  in  darkness,  and  soon  these  shadowed 
parte  incresse  and  envelop  the  flames  of  the  burning 
sky,  which  are  moldering  down  to  a  feded  yellow, 
then  to  a  watery-IooUng  streak  near  the*  horizon, 
and  thto  to  dually  dissolved  into  nothing. 

Although  thto  description  of  the  tropical  phenome* 
non  might  appear  rather  poetical,  it  to  nererthelf  sa 
much  below  the  reality ;  for  observers  are  naani- 
mona  In  saying  that  the  magnifleenoe  of  the  arre- 
bol to  fisr  beyond  the  deacrlplive  powers  of  pen  or 
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p«nefl.  Mftm  Y  of  w  are  twara  thai  the  spltndon 
of  the  parheiioDs,  tm  beet  obeenred  from  tmny, 
preoipitone  heights  oa  Sommer  eTenings,  ire  eko 
beyond  desoription.  One  of  the  cloflesi  obeeirera 
of  the  Arrebol,  BarkJurdt^Tesler,  mw  it  on  eevenU 
•oooeMive  eTenings  on  the  eoeet  end  in  the  wflde  of 
BresU,  between  the  36th  «nd  2»th  peraUel,  when 
the  Bky  had  been  previonslj  eleered  bj  strong  dew- 
lUie,  nine  or  etorms.  The  qnivering  or  treraulons 
light-fluhes  commenoed  fifteen  mkiotes  efter  snn- 
eet^and  Uited  from  eight  to  nine  minntee,  when  the 
ormnge-red  became  Tiiible  for  four  minotee.  A 
lecond  arrebol  »ometimee  follows  the  ftret,  about 
one  hoar  after  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  bnt  Mr.  Bnrk- 
hardt  only  saw  it  between  the  ^rst  and  last  quarter 
of  the  moon. .  He  afterwards  remo? ed  from  thia 
subtropical  region  and  settled  in  Bahia,  whose 
southern  latitude  is  twelve  and  a  half  degrees:  be 
spent  three  years  there',  but  never  saw  the  arreool. 
This  he  ascribed  to  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the 
season,  which  was  almost  entirely  depriTed  of  rain- 
lislL  Li  its  stead  he  sometimes  perceived  an  oc€  nn 
of  diffused  orange-colored  light  whioh  eoirercfl  the 
western  sky,  without  any  admixture  of  j^^tl.  Eor 
seventy  mmutes  after  snnset.  He  snppose^^  ttmt 
the  arrebol  and  the  ruddy  evening  skv  are  t^nc:  and 
the  same  thing— the  oaiy  dUference  being  that  ilie 
latter  phenomenon  doss  not  attain  ita  ftill  devctap- 
ment  in  our  latitudes ;  both  are  dependent  upon  tlie 
daily  ohaogfls  tof  adaospberio  transparency  near 
the  norizon,  and  in  both  the  successioii  of  the  ool- 
on  takes  place  in  the  same  order  as  rthe  exponent 
of  Ughtrefraetion  increases.  Baft  all  this  does  not 
explain  why  the  arrebol  appears  so-Jate  after  sun- 
set and  why  the  second  arrebol  is  never  observed 
before  the  son  has  reached  eighteen:  degrees  be- 
neath, the  horisoa,  which  is  the  crepnsoniar  limit 
To  solve  this  diflScult  problem,  some  have  supposed, 
very  ansoiealiflcally,  that  the  arrebol  is  of  eosmical 
orim,  and  in  some  way  eonaected  with  the  codlaoal 
light.  It  would  be  certainly  less  oat  of  place  to 
compare  It  with  the  evening  glow  of  the  Ughest 
Alpine  peaks^  which  the  Qermans  call  ^^Alpengtid- 
hen,'*  and  is  generally  followed  by  a  iraaksr  repeti- 
tion or  after-fflance,  long  after  sonseft. 


A  Owteva  C«sioHu_It  was  the  enstom  in 
Babykm,  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
enu  to  hare  an  anmial  auction  of  the  unmarried 
la4iM»  In  every  yesr  on  a  eertahi  slated  day,  each 
dMrieft  aassmbled  all  its  \'irginB  of  marriageable 
age.  The  most  beautiAil  were  put  up  first,  and  the 
man  who  paid  the  highest  gained  possessioa  of  her. 
The  second  in  peraonai  channa  followed  her,  and  so 
oa,  so  thai  bidders  might  gratify  themselves  with 
hsndsoins  wives,  according  to  the  kngth  of  their 
parses.  There  may  yet  remafai  la  Babylon  some 
hf  whom  BO  money  was  offered,  but  the  provident 
Babylonians  managed  that.  When  all  the  comely 
ones  are  sold,  the  criers  order  the  most  deformed 
one  to  stand  ap,  and  after  demanding  who  will 
marry  her  for  a  small  sum,  she  is  acUudged  to  him 
who  fa  saftisfled  with  the  least;  and  In  this  manner 
the  money  raised  from  the  sale  of  the  handsome, 
serves  as  a  portion  for  those  who  are  either  of  dis- 
agreeable looks,  or  that /have  any  other  imperfec- 
tion. ' 

A  UoefU  HlnC— If  a  ftnser-ring  becomes  too 
tight  to  pass  the  Johit  of  the  finger,  the  finger 
should  first  be  held  in  cold  water  to  redoee  any 
swelling  or  hiflammation.  Then  wrap  a  rag,  soaked 
In  hot  water,  around  the  ring  to  expand  the  metal, 
and  Ustly  soap  the  finger.  A  needle  threaded  with 
strong  suk  can  then  Be  passed  between  the  ring 
aad  finger,  and  a  person  holding  the  two  ends,  and 
pulUng  the  silk,  wWle  slidhig  -tt  around  the  peri* 
phery  of  the  ring,  will  readily  remove  the  latter. 
Another  method  fa  to  pass  a  piece  of  sewing-silk 
under  tiie  ring,  and  wind  the  thread  hi  pretty  close 
sphals  closely  around  the  Anger  to  the  end^that 
below  the  ring--and  begin  nnwinding^ 


SealrHunting. 

Tm  Qreenlaod  Esquimsux,  whose  iee-boond 
fatherland  affords  no  food  but  berries,  is  obliged  to 
look  to  the  sea  for  his  subsistence ;  and  the  seal 
plays  as  important  a  part  in  his  humble  existence 
as  the.  rehideer  among  the  Laplanders  or  the  camel 
among  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert  Its  flesh  and  fiit 
form  his  principal  food ;  from  its  skin  h^  makea  his 
boat,  his  tent,  his  dress :  from  its  sinews  and  bones, 
hfs  thread  ana  needles,  nis  fishing-line  and  his  bow- 
strings. 

Thus  on  the  flrozen  confines  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  find  the 
existence  of  man  almost  entirely  depending  upon 
that  of  a  single  class  of  animals.  But  the  Bedouin 
who  fendA  the  patient  dromedary,  or  the  Laplander 
who  feecl»  on  the  flesh  and  mUk  ot  the  domestical  ed 
reuKlpor,  «njov8  an  eas^  life  when  compared  to  the 
Et^rjui  maux.  who,  to  satisQr  ^e  cravings  of  his  sharp 
appetitcv  \a  in  all  seasons  obliged  to  brave  all  the 
l>tnh  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Sometimes  he  waits 
patten tly  for  hours  in  the  cold  fog  until  a  seal  r»es 
i>  thfy  i!tirfar  0,  or  else  be  warily  approaches  a  herd 
briFkin^  or  t^]  ioping  on  the  ice-blocKs~for  the  least 
n  n  ieo  a  IV  nk  t-  ]  I B  the  watchfrd  animala.  Sometimes  he 
biii^  rccour-.'  to  stratagem,,  covers  hi9i»elf  with  a 
sr^nl^ktiMin*],  hnitating  the  movements  and  gestures 
Of  the  diM-elved  phocc,  introduces  himself  Into  the 
mlil^t  of  ihfj  unsuspecting  troop* 

W«  reai  in  the  "Odyssey"  how  the.  "dark- 
fe«atiircd  hero,"  Menelaus,  deigned  to  conceal  his 
royal  limbs  under  a  fre^h  sealskin  in  order  to  sur- 

Kiise  Proteus,  the  infallible  seer ;  and  what  suffhr- 
igs  his  olfactory  organs  underwent  fh>m  the    . 

"Unsavoiy  stench  of  oil  aUd  brmeklsh  ooM," ' 

untU  the  fair  sea-nymph  ^dothea,  whom  the  gaUaat 
chief  implored  in  his  oistresf, 
"With  nectar'd  drops  tbe  sTekenIng  sense  fNSer'd." 

Fortnnately  for  Ihe  fiiqnimanx,  hia  aeisa  Is  leas 
sensitive  than  thai  of  the  son  of  Atreus»  a«i.  !vjthBiit 
ambrosia,  he  willingly  dons  a  disguise  whidi  affwda 
his  nasophislicated  taste  the  plessnre  «f  a  tksatrical 
entertatmaent  combined  witn  the  profit  of  «  savory 
prise.  Physical  strength,  dexterity,  caution,  qulck- 
nesa  of  eye  and  aouteness  of  hesring  are  the  India- 
peasable  qualities  of  the  Bsqnimanx,  and.  reqalBe 
to  be  exercised  and  developed  from  his  teadereaft 
years. 

The  boy  of  fifteen  must  be  ss  perfect  a  saa^ 
catcher  as  his  fi^ther,  and  be  able  to  make  all  tin 
instruments  necesssry  for  the  chase.  In  these 
inhospitable  regtoaa  every  one  is  obliged  te  rely 
upon  hisuelf  alone  f  there,  where  all  the  powers  of 
the  body  and  mind  are  tasked  to  the  utmost  for  the 
mere  sustenance  of  Ufe,  weskness  and  want  of 
dexterity  most  inevitably  succumb. 

Besides  the  savages  of  the  North,  the  civilised 
nations  also  give  chase  to  the  seshi,  or,  rather,  wage 
a  barbarous  war  of  exterroinstion  against  thsaa 
helpless  creatures.  On  the  I^brador  coast  and 
some  parts  of  the  Pacific  there  are  spots  weU- 
kaown  as  resorts  of  the  seal,  and  seal-shooting  here 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  genuine  sport  The 
sesl-hooter  mast  be  well  and  warmly  clad,  and  have 
no  part  of  his  drem  liable  to  flutter  in  the  wind,  aa 
the  seals  have  grown  very  shy,  and  easily  take 
alarm.  The  hunters  prostrate  themselves  on  the 
beach,  within  range  of  the  rocks  fk^qaented  by  the 
seals,  and  wait  ulently  for  them  to  appear  and 

S resent  a  fafr  shot    When  the  weather  is  cold  and 
le  air  fh)m  the  sea  keen,  it  requires  nerve,  patience 
and  endurance ;  but  the  game  is  worth  it    When  a 

good  shot  can  be  had,  the  rifle  does  the  work,  and 
le  light  boat  kept  close  at  hand  is  at  onee  pushed 
out  to  secure  the  priae.  Then  that  spot  is  left  for  a 
time,  till  the  fHghtened  creotores,  reassured  by  tbe 
siienoe  around,  return  to  their  haunt  and  again  ofl'er 
a  mark  to  man's  destructive  missUes.  .    .r 
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7HX  LOST  aunOBA.—"  Wl  8PBNT  TBB  MDCT  aALF-HOTO  IN  FULLT  D18CUS8INO  THB  PB08  AMD  00N8, 
BBS,  MKAMWHILB,  FLATDfO  WITH  THB  OUIMBA,  TWIKLINO  IT  ON  THB  BACK  OP  MY  HANIM7LA89 
XHD  WATCHING  IT  IN  THB  LOOKINO-OLABS ;  I  VrETTUIQ  THIS  WAT  AND  THAT  WITH  HT  SKIBTS 
PULLED  UP  FROM  HT  ANKLBS,  ADMIBINO  HT  BOOTS 


The  Lost  Guinea. 

**  I  nATB  often  wondered,"  Bild  Kn.  PiimroBe  to 
ber  neighbor,  ICn.  Wingood,  into  whose  house  she 
hftd  brought  her  sewing  for  a  morning  cliat,  **  what 
yea  keep  so  carefolly  pot  away  in  that  inlaid  rose- 
wood box." 

"  Have  yon  ?  Well,  I  would  Just  as  Uef  show  you 
the  treasBre  as  not:  in  fkct,  rather." 

<H  Do,  please.    Why,  istAofall?" 

"That  is  all." 

*'  Now  I  am  more  onrious  than  ever.  Is  It  a  relic  ?" 

*'  Yea,  a  relic ;  and  it  serres  also  as  a' reminder  to 
help  me  tooorrect  a  certain  bad  habit  of  mine." 

"  You  speak  mystically." 

*'  Do  I?  Would  yon  like  to  bear  the  atory  of  this 
bit  of  morocco  r* 

''  Tea,  by-all  means^  if  yon  woMd  kindly  tell  it" 

•*V«ryweU,  then: 

When  my  brother  Geo»e  returned  from  Paris, 
some  Tears  ago,  he  brought  me  a  pair  of  the  pret- 
tlost  kid-boots  that  ever  adorned  the  feet  of.  an 
American  drL  Ah  J  but  they  were  beauties!  and 
just  what  I  needed,  too,  for  the  afternoon  pro- 
menade on  the  ayenue. 

How  the  girls  did  enyy  nel  eapeeially  Belle 
Bajrmond,  who  thought  that ''  OoosiB  George  might 
hsLve   £^ven  her  a  pair  of  boots,  instead  of  only 


glores"— which  I  noticed  she  seemed  quite  wHling 
to  accept—"  for,  although  they  were  the  dafaitieat, 
nicest-fltting  little  gloves  to  the  woiid,  some  almota 
as  good  could  be  aot  in  New  York ;  but  nowhere 
outside  of  Paria  could  such  a  pair  of  boots  be  found." 

In  Tato  did  I  remind  her  that  *'  a  lover  is  not  so  spt 
to  know  exactly  what  one  would  fike  as  a  brother. 
Besides,  had  I  not  said  boots,  sung  boots,  and  writ- 
ten French  boots,  from  the  day  George  announced 
hia  intention  of  spendtog  his  vacations  to  Europe 
till  he  set  sail  for  home  agato,  that  I  had  even 
sent  him  the  siae  I  wore  of  Jeffrey's  make !  So, 
yon  see,  he  could  not  very  weU  come  home  without 
them.  I  dare  say,  had  I  been  less  persevering,  the 
boots  would  not  nave  been  forthcoming." 

When  I  saw  how  dissatisfied  Belle  was  with  the 
gloves,  I  proposed  an  exchange  of  the  boots  for  a 
gold  coto  she  wore  on  her  watch-chato.  She  st 
once  accepted  fte  offer— detachtog  the  coin  and 
laytog  it  on  my  dressing-table,  before  which  sha 
stood,  alternately  looking  at  herself  to  the  glass  ana 
watchtog  me,  as  I  fitted  on  the  boots. 

Now,  this  bit  of  gold  was  very  dear  to  her,  I 
knew,  for  it  had  been  George's  gift  one  Christmas 
long  ago,  before  they  were  engaged.  On  it  were 
his  initials  neatly  cut  with  his  ow^n  boyish  hand 
Besides  this,  it  was  an  old-fhshioned  guinea  that  had 
traveled  far  and  had  quite  a  history  of  its  own. 

I  was  not  surprised  when,  a  moment  after  she  nn- 
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futoned  H,  Belle  took  op  the  trinket  again,  saying : 
'*  No,  I  ean*t  part  with  it,  eren  for  the  boots ;  and 
yet  I  should  so  like  to  haye  them  !'* 

We  spent  the  next  half-hour  in  folly  dlseossing  the 
fro9  and  ams,  she,  meanwhile,  plaving  with  the 
guinea,  twirling  it  on  the  back  of  my  hand-glass  and 
watching  it  in  the  looking-glass;  I,  stepping  this 
way  and  that  with  myskro  pulled  up  from  my 
ankles,  admiring  my  boots. 

At  last  we  agreed  to  leaT«  the  matter  tOl  OTen- 
mg,  when  papa  would  be  at  home,  and  get  him  to 
settle  it  for  us.  Just  then  a  servant  came  to  say 
that  Mr.  Wingood  was  down-stain,  and  had  asked 
for  the  ladies. 

"  That  means  m«,  too,"  said  Belle,  all  in  a  twit- 
ter, snatching  up  the  glass  to  take  a  look  at  her 
eMgnon ;  while  I  hastily  draw  the  boots  toward 
me,  quickly  push  the'oork-soles  into  ihem,  without 
whien  they  are  Just  a  trifle  large  for  me,  placing 
them  ia  toe  wardrobe  with  one  hand  while  I  take 
down  from  its  hook  my  prettiest  dotted  Swiss  mom- 
faig-dreas  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Wingood  was  not  at  that  early  stage  of  our 
acquaintaiibe  a  very  great  faTorite  of  mine ;  and 
yet  I  alwaTi.louQd  myself  takloc  the  greatest  oare 
to  be  ireu  and  neatly  dressed  whenerer  there 
was  the  least  obance  of  mj  seeing  him.  For  his 
opinions  on  general  topics  I  had  no  undue  regard ; 
but  I  feared  his  criticism  hi  the  matter  of  dres^. 
So,  a«  a  matter  of  oourse,  I  was  a  very  long  time 
in  following  Bella  to  the  narlor.  Being  some  /ears 
older  than  am^lf,  a[>r?  m\\x\^  lived  b  our  mmity 
an^  htix  eogagemeDt  to  my  brd- 
"Hy  truown,  it  devolved  upon  her 
elder  sfit«r  and  obnpeion  to  m?. 

, few  mlnute«  !□  th^  room  whea 

the  subjeot  of  mybrnth4?r'B  r^tr^ni  cHuie  uf ,  that 
led  to  the  presents  he  brought  for  each.  Of  oourse, 
the  boots  were  touched  upon.  Why  Belle  should 
have  meatioBed  them  at  au  waa  a  matter  of  some 
wonder  to  ia0»  Bowever,  on  she  rattled  till  out 
came  the  whcte  story,  and  the  contemplated  ex- 
change :  ««And  what  did  he  think  of  it?  Wo^  he 
give  a  genuine  old  English  guinea  for*  a  pair  of 
French  boots,  even  if  they  tosns  ever  so  pretty  f" 

**  He  oould  not  tell,  but  if  he  saw  the  boots  and 
the  coin,  he  might  be  able  to  give  Judgment.'' 

I  refosed  to  produce  the  boots,  but  said  he  might 
see  the  guinea,  as  Belle  had  it  hi  her  pocket. 

BeUe  looked  sorpriaed  at  this  asaertion ;  ate  was, 
however,  too  well  bred  to  contradict  me ;  so,  obe- 
dientiy^uC  her  hand  into  bet  pocket,  oidy  to  draw 
K  out  again  minus  the  cofai. 

**  What  made  you  thhik  I  had  ftr'  she  said. 

'*  BiB^awM.' when  I  IdokUd  for  it  after  yod  eame 
down,  not  deeming  it  safe  to  leave  temptatftea  in 
tiie  w^y  of  a  JMW,  nntrfed  servamt,  it  was  gone,  so  I 
suppoMfd  yon  .had  taken  H.*' 

Tbera  wap  .nothing  more  said  at  the  tima,  but 
when  our.yMter  had  taken  leave,  we  both  sat 
onrselvee  vigoroasly  to  woik  to  find  the 


We  ransacked  evaiy  nook  and  oerner  of  my 
room ;  we  aearehed  averr  cranny  in  Belle*o  room, 
whither  ahf  .had  flown  to  run  ner  drassing-oomb 
through  her  primps,  taat  would  have  been  apoHad 
by  the  unaccustomed  touch  of  mine.  We  took 
counsel  of  mamfBa,  who  kindly  came  to  our  aid 
with  every  kind  of  suggestion  that  could,  even  in 
the  remote  degree,  throw  light  oa  the  mystery ; 
but  an  wa^  vato.  The  guinea  never  was  seen  from 
that  day.  Belle  declared  the  last  she  saw  of  it 
was  when  she  threw  it  down  and  caught  up  the 
hand-^aso  to  see  that  her  ehigmm  was  propetiy 
Ihstened  on.  She  saw  H  roll  oif  the  glass,  bat  not 
hearing  ft  fill,  thought  it  safe  on  the  table,  and  so 
let  it  pass  out  of  her  nUnd,  hi  the  hurry  to  get  down 
and  have  a  few  worda  with  Mr.  Wingood  before  I 
should  come. 

I  felt  equally  certahi  that  she  miui  have  seen  H 
after  that,  for  it  was  misiiBg  when  I  looked  for  it  a 
fow  lAbiates  later. 


80  we  "  agreed  to  disagree.** 

In  course  of  time  an  unpleasant  feeling  sprang  up 
between  us  on  this  sdWect ;  then,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, it  was  dropped.  I  never  knew  what  was  in 
my  cousin's  mind  toward  me.  but  I  had  a  dearly 
defined  suspicion  that  she  knew  quite  well  what  bo- 
came  of  the  guHiea,  and,  to  serve  some  purpoee  of 
her  own,  kept  the  knowledge  to  herselt  I  could 
see  no  ottier  explanation,  as  I  had  been  oarefol  to 
lock  the  door  of^  my  room  before  going  doam-atairs, 
leat  by  any  chance  she  might  not  have  taken  the 
guinea,  and  fearing  to  leave  a  temptatloti  in  the 
way  of  the  servant,  in  whom  we  did  not  feel  perfect 
confidehce. 

My  mother  was  1 
one  day,  as  we  sal 
mitted  my  suspicion 

roundly  to  task  for  my  want  of  charity.  AU  her 
reraottstranee  to  the  contrary,  I  still  persisted  in 
believing  her  guilty. 

What  possible  motive  she  could  have  for  auoh  an 
act  I  pould  not  understsnd.  That  which  at  first 
was  but  a  feint  foreahadowing  of  an  unpleasant 
feeling  came  at  last  to  end  in  a  settlad  distrust 

Then  came  an  open  rupture,  fan  wUch  Belle  aad  I 
used  some  rather  rude  expresdons  to  eaeh  other. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussioa  1  bokHr  acouaed 
her  of  having  hid  the  guhiea  for  aome  wusked  pur- 


'as  both  grieved  and  surprised  when 
\  sat  quietly  at  work  together,  I  ad- 
Iclon  of  Belle,  and  of  oourse  took  me 


pofte  of  her  own— perhaps  to  delude  Qeorge  mto 
The  belief  that  I  had  Uken  it,  in  order  to  mar  his 
brotheriy  confidence,  which  I  had  long  been  aware 
^  liK  a  source  of  niooh  trouble  to  her.  My  tousin 
seemed  dreadfully  shoeked  when,  hi  a  violent  tone 
ttud  manner,  I  made  this  aoousatlon.  Taming  very 
pale,  she  left  the  room  without  another  word. 

Hie  next  day  Belle  asked  permission  to  pay  a 
Xistt  to  her  stepmother,  frooi  whom  ahe  had  baea 
taken  by  my  mother  at  her  father's  death  whila  yet 
quiteaohild. 

Mamma  waa  surprised,  very  aatural^y,  for  this 
was  the  first  time  in  aU  these  years  that  aha  had 
misnifested  the  least  desire  to  visit  her  stepnather. 
She  of  course  woald  not  deay  the  raqasi^  p»t  rMher 
rejoiced  at  the  proapeet  ofa  better  stale  eTfealtaig 
betweaa  them. 

In  a  firw  dava  she  left  us.  We  bade  her  gaod-by : 
mamoM,  with  a  fond,  aflbctionate  relaelaBoe;  1, 
with  a  warmth,  I  fsar,  she  too  well  aadetstood ; 
George,  with  a  cHnging  qawilliagneaa,  aa  if  he  hi^ 
a  sort  of  presentlmaat  she  iniglit  never  eoase  baek 
agahi. 

Papa's  last  words  were,  *'Come  home  soon,  my 
girl;  we  oaaaot  spare  you.'' 

Lightly  she  waved  her  hand  fh«  the  carriage  aa 
we  stood  together  on  the  veraqda.  A«d  that  waa 
the  last  we' ever  saw  of  BeUeltayi^ond. 

A  short  time  afterward  sbe  saUad  for  ■■wfitrd. 
from  whence  she  wrote  to  George.  aaWng  taaara- 
leased  flrom  her  engagemeat  to  him,  decliafaMr  la 
give  any  reasons,  merely  stathig  that  she  ooali  aa 
lonffer  entertain  the  thought  of  being  his  wife. 

My  brother  was  inconsolable.  Me  appani 
cally  fh>m  this  coiOecture  to  the  other, 
seeming  to  arrive  at  any  aolid  c^olasioo. 
painfhily  conscious  that  ne  in  some  way  miJBad  bm 
up  with  hia  trouble,  but  he  never-gave  ma  aa  aa- 
portnnity  to  vindicate  myself,  or  by  aqy  ehaaaa  la 
withdraw  from  the  nnoomfortable  dilemma. 

The  stepmother,  having  married  sgain,  went  with 
her  hnsbapd  to  AuMralla.  They  took  Belle  with 
them ;  whether  by  her  own  request,  or  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  that  ahe  might  act  the  elder  aiator 
aad  preceptress  to',  the  younger  children,  fre  oould 
not  give  even  a  gueaa.  But  the  cold,  bare  feet  thai 
she  was  gone  from  w  was  there,  staring  as  in  the 
feoe  every  day  of  eor  Uvea. 

I  could  not  rid  myself  of  an  unpleasant  fear  thai 
she  had  been  driven  to  seek  a  home  with  theaa 
people,  to  whesB  she  did  not  beloBg  sa  muah  aa  to 
ua,  by  my  unkbid  suspicion.  Still,  I  never  flbr  a 
moment  relented,  er  sought  other  explaaatioa  af 
the  mystery  af  the  mlssiog  gataiea  than  the  one  thai 
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Ifarft  ngglMtod  HMlf  to  8M  on  the  daj  we  setrelied 
together  for  It  so  earnestly. 

Two  years  passed  away  withoat  iiirtber  word 
from  BeUe.  I  was  beginniiig  to  cherish  a  hope  that 
Oeorve  bad  partially  forgotten  his  disappoiDtment, 
and  ttiat  perbaps,  like  myself,  he  waa  harboring  a 
secret  longing  that  must  in  the  end  bring  her,  when 
one  day  there  oame  a  Melboome  paper,  annonno- 
fakg  the  marria|i;e  of  "  Hugh  Bramley,  Esa.,  bar- 
rister, to  Isabella  Raymond,  adopted  daagnter  of 
James  Armstrong,  Esq.,  all  of  Melboome." 

We  were  grieTed  and  sadly  disappointed.  Since 
the  Bsoiiking  Belle  left  ns,  we  had  never  ceased  to 
look  for  her  return.  The  residence  in  a  far  distent 
kiid  was  no  banier  to  onr  hope. 

Bat  BOW  she  was  far  ever  lost  to  ns ;  and  it  was 
jost  here  that  I  realized  ftilly— now,  when  the  last 
shred  was  snapped— the  great  evil  that  had  been 
•tnaltted  to  abed  ite  banefhl  laflaence  over  oar 
HTea,  darkening  and  embittering  thea. 

My  brother  sank  gradually  into  a  sort  U,  morose 
aelaBoholy,  reAned  society,  lived  quite  to  himself, 
and  became  altmther  one  of  the  crustiest  and 
most  fovMddfaig  of yonng-old  bachelors. 

But  for  my  engagement  with  Mr.  Wingood  I 
slHMild  have  mopeid  to  death  in  those  days.  Even 
the  preparatkMiB  for  my  approaching  marriage  were 
robbed  of  thefa*  interest  and  brightoeas  by  the  eer- 
tafak  knowledge  I  was  the  oaose  of  Belle's  absence 
from  oar  flreslda.  A  oertefai  something  in  my 
fMker*s  voloe  when  he  referred— as  he  very  ftre- 
fnently  did— to  the  ''days  when  Belle  was  at 
home,''  showed  that  the  sweet  remembrance  of 
her  former  presence  by  his  side  was  embittered  by 
the  mweleome  truth  that  she  never  coald  be  to 
htaa  agafai  as  of  eld.  She  was  to  have  beeb  his 
dHBchter— Us  '*  very  own  "  chUd.  He  at  least  did 
nat  believe  her  guilty. 

Tlmi  B^  cousin  Belle  should  act  as  my  bridesmaid 
had  been  a  pet  wish  of  mine,  providing,  of  course, 
I  aliaold  be  married  ere  C^orge  carried  her  off  to 
the  eottai^  on  the  hfil,  whioh  be  had  planned  with 
aoch  (fare,  taking  me  faito  hhi  confidence  even  long 
befne  he  dared  extend  the  honor  to  Belle.  Now  I 
moat  be  married  without  her,  and,  worst  of  aU,  by 
myowB  fauH,  too. 

when  the  twingee  of  remorse  bore  heavily  upon 
ne--as  often  they  did— I  stiU  fell  back  upon  the  old 
qneaOhn,  and  so  soothed  my  eonscience : 

*'If  BeDe  did  not  teke  the  gnhiea,  where  did 
itgof 

At  last  oame  my  wedding-day. 

An  thai  moniing  my  abeent  cousin  had  been  in 
iiy  arind ;  do  what  I  might  to  banish  her,  ahe  still 


wbnid  rise  up  before  me,  as  if  on  that  day,  at  least, 
Ab  had  a  perfect  right  to  claim  the  Justice  so  long 
denied  her.  It  came,  thoush  in  a  way  most  unex- 
pected. The  breakihst— wnicb  had  been  rather  a 
grand  aMr— was  over;  the  gneste  were  gone,  all 
M  the  fsw  taitimato  frienda  and  my  bridesmaids, 
wIm  remataied  to  see  us  off. 

WMto  the  girls  were  assisting  me  in  preparing  Ibr 
the  ioamey,  mv  brother  amused  himself  and  some 
ef  the  friends  in  getting  together  all  the  old  shoes 
he  e«ald  find,  to  threw  after  us— amour  them  my 
old  Flwaeh  boota. 

No  aooMr  had  the  horses  storted,  than  thud, 
thud,  eame  boote,  shoee  and  slippers,  one,  two, 
ftrea  at  a  tinMi.  One,  striking  the  coachman  on 
the  ahoolder,  tumbled  into  my  hip,  to  be  quickly 
nicked  an  by  my  husband.  He  was  about  to  piteh 
St  oot  as  I  canght  sight  of  it,  and,  reaching  out  my 
hand,  begged  to  take  it  with  me,  as  it  was  an  old 

**  Have  von  verp  pleasant  associations  with  itr* 
asked  he,  m  just  the  very  faintest  tone  of  pique. 

**  Yea,  the  very  dearest ;  for  1  have  walked  miles 
and  mBea  with  yon  In  these  boote;  and  have  I  not 
ekated  ta|Uiem,  even  danced  In  them  to  please  yon? 
Do  you  remember  the  night  we  were  snowed  in  at 
BeDeviUe,  when  Alfred  Guy  and  Minnie  Wri/rht 
ehaOenged  ns  to  keep  the  floor  as  long  as  they  f* 


"Ah,  yes!  and  I  daneedin  my  aoirliidea.'* 
"And  what  other  agreeable  reeoUectieaB  have 
you  in  connection  with  these  old  fttenda?    Many, 
perhaps,  hi  which  I  teke  no.  partr' 

"  No,  I  can  scarcely  say  that  there  la  any  part  et 
their  history  in  which 

you  are  not  mixed  up ;  even  while  1  was  trytaig 
them  on  the  first  time,  you  came  between  me  and  a 
verv  ffood  bargain  I  was  making  with  my  eeuiin 

"Ah !  how  was  that?** 

"  Why,  you  see  she  thooffht  that  George  showed 

Eartiality  m  giving  me  the  boote,  while  he  broughl 
er  only  a  pair  of  gloves.  When  I  saw  her  so  ma- 
satisfied,  1  proposed  giving  them  to  her  for  an  old 
guinea  she  wore  as  a  ninket,  a  keepsake  of 
George's.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  bargataifaM 
wheiryon  were  announced.  Belle  asked  your  ad- 
vice, which  you,  as  I  thought,  very  ungeneronsly 
refused  till  you  copld  see  the  articles  in,Queatk)a.  1 
refosed  to  bring  the  boots— quite  prop4wqr,lthinb- 
do  not  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  possibly.  But  there  can  be  no  o|||e«lfan 
to  my  looking  at  this  one  now.  You  have  taiterested 
me  In  it  Poor  old  tidng,  how  battered  and  shaW^ 
it  is,  to  be  sore !" 

"  There  is  no  denying  that  it  has  seen  Ms  brigbtr 
est  days.  Let  us  keep  it.  Just  ior  the  oM  thnea' 
sake,  you  know,^  I  said,  coaxingly. 

"  very  well.  But  tell  me  why  yon  did  not  ees- 
clude  the  bargain  with  your  cousidf ' 

"  Oh,  because  the  guinea  was  lost  that  day  hi  onr 
haste  to  come  down  to  you,  and  the  matter  ended 
there*" 

"  DWk  end  there  r» 

"What  a  strange  question  1  Of  eaawa  fidid— 
what  do  you  meanr'  1  asked,  teeonf  aaddenfy 

Ity  and  confused,  as  the  whete  story  roee  np  ba- 
)me. 

"  Had  this  anything  to  do  imUi  your  eomdn's  vinil 
to  her  stepmother,  from  wliich,  hr  I  ha  vis  often 
heard  yon  lament,  she  never  rctu^ueil.'^ 

"  I  fear  it  had,  for  she  and  I  sakl  i^harp  words  |o  . 
each  other  one  day;  and  in  my  aoger  1  aeeusod 
her  of  knowing  what  became  of  Uic^ninea/^ 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  D^Ight  I 
done  her  Just  the  smallest  bit  u\  iixJa^tiiM!  f^ 

"Yes,  ft  frequently  has;  but  my  first  impr* 
has  always  come  up  again  ae  thfi  ouJy  iuiutton  of ' 
the  whole  aflUr.*' 

"  What  sort  of  hmer  arrangemehiis  ttlaf  i 
he,  pullins  from  ite  bed  the  inner  sole. 

"A  cork  sole.    Did  you  never  ^e  one  f* 

"  Yes,  often,  but  wondered  to  see  it  bi  a  tl 
like  this.    How  long  have  yon  worn  Itf 

"Ever  since  the  boote  were  new.  They  trene 
rather  large  without  the  soles.  8o  I  never  tank- 
them  out ;  especially  as  having^  them  In  enabisd  me 
to  wear  them  at  all  seasons,  and  (or  eTeiy  porpaee, 
as  I  have  already  intimated.'* 

"  What  are  you  looking  for  f  sa^  1,  seeing  bias 
grope  about  on  the  carriage-floor. 

"  I  thought  something  dropped." 

"  Probably  the  tongue  of  the  boot,"  I  SMMated. 

Perhttps  the  old  guinea^"  said  iny  haibaa3»  wUh 
a  quiet  little  chuckle. 

"  No  hope  of  that"  The  words  were  seaaaalgr 
escaped  my  lips,  ere  ha  reached  hia.haid  toward 
me,  and  there  hi  the  broad  open  pahn  lay  the 
guinea.  It  had  dropped  from  the  boot,  wbsia  M 
had  lain  under  the  inner  sole  ever  sfaiee  the  day  H 
must  have  rolled  olT  my  drea!>ing-teble  into  the 
boot,  as  it  stood  lost  in  front  of  it 

And  I  have  done  my  cousin  thia  graa^  $ntii 
wrong,  that  all  the  years  of  my  life  jqwnl  hi  peni- 
tent sorrow  cannot  undo,  or  even  palttata. 
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la  WAS  m  CaMnoettottt  Bdtlor  who  wnota» "  ]■ 

there  a  balm  in  Gilead  V  and  read  next  day.  **  la 
there  a  bam  in  Ouilford  f 
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IN    THS    CANDLE. 


In  the  Candle. 

jQmr  Ei.uprTON  bud  retnrned  from  Texas  rery 
brown  aad'bigp  very  rough— though  very  gentle, 
too-T»ltogetiMr  Teri  handgome,  and  undeniably 
rich.  Beport— whielL  generally  magniflee  things 
already  great,  and  vice  v<rsa— said  John  had  sold 
oat  a  stock  of  cattle  nnmbering  prettv  well  on  to  a 
quarter  of  a  niiliiriEi.  77  ■  .  ■  v<ir  Inic  mh  i  i  m  T,  re 
l^t-fiKt  't  ^"^f*  ^^  Isa-t  ctrtMin  that  he  prh'se>i>!fdl  a 
very  large  forturne.  Iliat  be  htKlcome!  Xorth  to  JEivost 
tt^  and  thflt  \i  was  ki»  immedlaie  mtpatirm  to  marry 
tkB.t  i^eauttfui  yonng  lady,  Kii»  Mildred  Land&n. 

Mildred  vms  an  orphan,  and  lived  with  [John's 
family.  Out  of  hiJt  esmmg^  on  the  dr^nrr  f I'tle- 
roigci  he  hnd,  as  time  went  on,  dons  n  ly 

Beneroua   things.    For  iii-sUiice,   he   hi.  it, 

ihrongh  hia  lawyere,  thiit  splendid  oUi  farm  nd 
fnaiwbn  known  aa  "  Seafr^rd'H  nidniyn/'  ua  a.  In^me 
Jckr  the  old  folks  and  bin  sifter  I-^rama,  and  a  two, 
ilnriwg  a.Uttle  white,  for  MLMred,  He  htd  also  sent 
Mildred  to  the  grettlyonng  ItidJj&s'  boardtiig  academy 
neat  New  Yorkt  wlionfic  idio  hiid  rettinied  but  a 
bri&f  while  fllnce,  thoroughly  ''ftolBhed.'^  And, 
uawt  hare  wa4  big  old  John  bitn^elf  at  home  once 
more,  and  ImpiitloDt  for  the  wedding'. 

The  thr(^i?  flp:ure!ii  on  thr  *imoytb  lawn.  caKting 
lone  aha^dowH  in  th«  ennlight.  nre  Mildred,  Etntna 
And  John.  Joho,  in  tb«  middks  in  ttilfking  the 
i;FQi|toat  nouacfifie  Uiltif^inabte,  and  tlie  two  youog 
laillea  are  laughing  very  much ;  asd  altogether  the 
picluffl  i»  KA  pretty  aa  can  be. 

"'■  There  i*  jiu'^t  tliin  onft  thing  about,  it/'  ?ifty»  John, 
sanjming  up ;  "  you  don't  c»re  a  pki  for  any  man 
alL?e  but  niG,  do  you.  Mildred?  Mow.  that'»  iin  un- 
Ei{>eikable  oofnfort!  Somehow  or  other,  I  should 
feel  deiperatety  mieerable  if  I  were  going  to  marry 
a  girl  whe  had  once  loTed  tome  body  else.  First 
lcj?eforme,  or  mone  T* 

*'  But/^  payaEmmft,  *'  a  HJrtaUon  wonldnHemmt?" 

;'0h*  yes^,  It  would  !^'  he  oorrectH,  pfravelv. 
"  there  ia  ncjmeUme*  a  good  deal  more  real  love  In 
a  flirtatioii  than  peopb-  iiriAgine — even  the  flirts 
ttiemselvei.  But  tlila  is  (lo  matteF  in  our  ease,  be- 
'  eaofte  I  have  never  cared  for  any  one  bat  Mitdredi^ 
and  she  ha»  never  cared  for  any  one  bul  me.  Hy- 
the  way,'*  he  wid,  atoppinff  sutHpnly  and  inking  out 
hk  watch,  "  what  timu  k  it!  Tt^n  o^clock  aud  nine- 
teen minntes.  Idj  friend  Harconrt  will  be  here 
somewtiere  in  the  neighborhood  of  eleren,  and  I 
must  get  my  papers  In  order.  More  business,  you 
see,  ffu-ls ;  and  yoo  can't  think  how  I  do  hate  it  T' 

•'Mr.  Harcouft  la  mmti  dry  old  nut  of  a  lawyer, 
Laa't  he,  JohnT'  a:sked  Emma* 

*'  No>  indeed,  als^^uitt^  the  contrary.  He.  is  a 
dashltig  New  Yorket^  and  t  should  think  rather  a 
catch,  if  he  be  not  alrcfiriy  married.  He  Is  the 
pre nf dent  of  tlie  BrnmnAel  ii;nd  Conawanga  Mining 
Company,  and  comes  to  nic  with  shares  Tor  invest- 
rn^rn.  I  fthoitldn^t  woader  If  I  were  to  put  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  thing  ;  it  seems  to  be  an  im- 
mense—a —spacolatjon/^ 

•*  But  b  it  safe  T' 

■*  f^<if  e  f  0  h .  safe  ae  the  Bank  of  England ,  I  should 
fancy.  Harourt  eeema  to  have  enormous  con- 
fitJencefnit.'" 

•*  Have  yoa  met  him  oflenT" 

"  Only  once,  and  that  was  In  his  New  York  office. 
It^  wta  very  bn»y,  and  haVln^t  time  to  talk  much 
It  leeini  ihere^s  an  immen.^<3  run  upon  the  shares, 
bat  be  very  kindly  consented  to  give  me  a  chance 
it  I  wwhed  to  invest  And  au  good-by,  girls,  for  a 
IstHe  *hlle/'  nald  John,  burriedlv.  "  I  shall  see  you 
a  pirn-  #h  en  H  arc  ourt  li  a  b  pone. " 

VYhiatlinf  to  hiH  bi^  black  dog,  he  strode  away 
toward  the  hoUHe  wi  ih  the  tread  of  a  giant.  Mildred 
Landou  looked  pale  and  pt:rplexed.  Emma  no- 
Uoed  it* 

«"  What  h  tbe  matter,  Mildred?"  she  asked.  "Ton 
Rto  vftpf  tititet  !'* 


Mildred  took  her  hand.  "  Eman^  I  hare  a  aecrat 
flt>m  your  brother;  te  keep  it  Umtnf  woold 
km  me!" 

"A  secret !''  cried  the  other  young  lady,  amased. 

"  Yea ;  and  I  must  confide  it,  for  it  seems  to  bum 
my  bosom  like  a  ball  of  fire  there.  Let  na  sit  under 
that  tree,  and  I  will  tell  von  what  a  wretch  I  am.*' 

Emma  was  evidently  frightened.  Both  made  their 
way  to  a  great  oak,  nearer  the  house,  and  eat  side 
by  side  on  the  little  bench  that  ran  roond  the  luaty 
trunk. 

*'  Your  brother  has  been  ererytlUng  to  me,"  said 
Mba  Landon ;  *'  I  was  poor  and  friendTess,  and  what 
I  might  have  come  to  nut  for  him  I  dare  not  think. 
A  littie  while  ago  he  said  he  felt  so  glad  because  I 
had  never  loved,  never  even  flirted  with  any  man — 
that  I  had  always  been  his  alone !  Yon  will  never  • 
know  how  those  words  smote  me !" 

"  Whv,  you  never  loved  anybody  bnt  John,  did 
you,  Mildred  T'  exclaimed  Emma,  astounded. 

"  No— bnt  please  listen.  When  I  was  at  Madanne 
L' Amour's  academy  in  New  York,  we  were  at  times 
aUowed  (by  special  permission)  to  walk  out  One 
snowy  day  I  obtainea  this  leave,  and,  with  a  school- 
mate, went  out  to  make  some  little  purchases— sach 
things  as  schoolgirls  buy— candles,  etc.  I  slipped 
on  the  ice  and  hurt  my  foot.  A  young  man  came 
to  my  assistance— the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw, 
not  excepting  John.  He  was  more  than  agreeable 
— fhscinating,  delightful!  We  were  very  soon  well 
acquainted.  I  and  my  friend  remained  in  his  com- 
pany at  least  an  hour,  and  he  attended  ns  baok  to 
our — Onr  prison,  as  I  fear  we  then  thought  it  BLe 
)>assed  the  place  for  several  days  in  succession,  and 
we  exchanged  signals ;  and  then  I  contrived  to  meet 
him  again.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  finally 
he  began  to  write  me  love-letters.  At  first  I  did  not 
answer  them,  but  he  seemed  so  distressed,  that,  in  a 
weak  moment,  I  sent  him  a  single  letter  hi  return. 
I  would  have  given  worids  to  have  it  baok  after  it 
had  gone,  but  that  was  not  to  be.  Yon  can  i 
what  kind  of  a  letter  it  if  aa— more  ardent  even  1 
the  most  impassioned  of  hia  own.  Onr  oorre- 
spondence  was  discovered;  I  leaned  the  craeibat 
natural  truth  that  I  had  been  writing  to  a  person 
who  was  trifling  with  me— who  had  not evengiven 
me  his  real  name.  I  had  known  him  as  Mr.  viotor 
Thornleigh,  bnt  he  was  not  so  known  to  liis  friends. 
I  was  cured,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  Idmanin ;  bnt 
the  fatal  truth  still  remained  tliat  he  had  my  un- 
happy letter.  Now,  Emma,  yon  know  all,  and  jon 
see  what  an  unworthy  creature  I  am !" 

She  hid  her  face  for  a  moment  on  her.,  friend's 
shoulder.  They  were  both  ronaed  by  a  footatep. 
Looking  up,  tiiey  saw  a  gentleman  approaohiiig— 
dark,  slender,  the  qutaitessenoe  of  manly  graoe  and 
beauty. 

*'  Ladles,"  he  said,  lifting  his  hat,  "  I  ffMtr  I  have 
lost  my  way.    Is  this  Mr.  John  Ellerton's  place  T' 

He  caught  sight  of  Mildred  Landon's  ghastly  fkoe 
and  flxed  stare  of  horror  and  astonishment  For  a 
second  he  was  nonplussed.  Then  a  light  broke 
over  his  own  ezqolBitely  chiseled  features,  and  he 
smiled. 

•*  Miss  Landon,  I  belloTe,"  he  said.  '<  Surely  ahe 
has  not  forgotten  her  old  friend,  M:  Haroomi  f" 
he  added,  with  a  very  meaning  aooentuation  upon 
the  name. 

Mildred  could  not  yet  speak.  In  Mr.  Haroourt 
she  recognised  the  man  sne  had  once  known  as 
Victor  Thornleigh,  and  to  whom  she  had  written 
that  fatal  love-letter.    

CHAPTER  II.— A  PBOFOSmON. 

She  recovered  herself,  and  introduced  Miss  Eller- 
ton  to  the  stranger.  After  a  little  chat,  he  again 
begged  to  be  directed  upon  his  way,  and,  having 
obtained  the  information  he  desired,  he  bowed  once ' 
more,  with  a  very  odd  look  at  Mildred,  and  sauntered 
toward  the  house.  , 

Emma  had  understood  fh>m  the  flrst  moment 
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IX    THE    CAKDLK. 


"Bh^  WM  MghteDdd,  but  Mildred,  oa  the  coDtrary, 
WM  now  mute  feir-poMeiaed. 
*•  MUlj,'^  nid  Emma,  **  that  is  Mr.  Thonilelgh.    I 

**  Tea.  How  ttrange  that  he  akoald  come  here 
at  such  a  moment  !*'  replied  the  yoim^  lady,  thonght- 
fuDy.    "WhatwiUbeiheendofitn 

*'  Ton  are  afraid  of  him^arlingr' 

**  I  don*t  know— bat  I  tibk  not,"  she  replied,  stfll 
dreamily,  looking  on,  perhaps,  through  tne  ftitare 
whieh  a  moment  ago  was  so  bright  and  snnny,  and 
now  had  beoome  snddenly  so  dark  and  sinister. 
**  What  moti?e  conld  he  have  for  injuring  me  f* 

"John  loToe  yon,  MUly.  He  wonkl  not  listen  to 
a  word  agafaui  yon.'' 

"  He  loToa  me  beoanse  he  has  confidence  in  me. 
Take  away  that,  and  he  would  despise  me— for  yon 
know,  Bmma,  I  have  been  so  ftilse  to  him.  Oh,  if  I 
had  noTor  written  that  dreadftil  letter  1"  she  moaned, 
clasping  her  hands  In  acnte  distress. 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  dear.  It  is^destroyed  long  aero. 
I  dare  say  the  yoong  man  has  had  thonsands  luce 
it,"  said  Emma,  wisely ;  '*  and  he  would  nerer  think 
of  keeping  such  foolish  records.'' 

*'  But  he  haa  kept  mine ;  I  am  sure  of  it" 

**  Well,  let  US  go  to  the  house  and  see  what  he  is 
dofaig.  Too  remahi  outside,  and  I  shall  jnst  run  up- 
stairs to  John's  study  and  peep— and  I  don't  care 
whether  it's  dishonorable  or  not!" 

Mildred  protested,  but  without  araO.  She  pres- 
ently found  herself  alone  by  the  little  gate  of  the 
front  garden.  The  uncertainty  was  agonizing.  "The 
unknown,"  says  some  one,  "  is  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  feared."  Had  this  Mr.  Harcourt  men- 
tioned his  secret  at  once,  or  was  he  waiting  to  use 
It  in  some  way? 

*'  My  sweet  Mend,  how  enraptured  I  am  to  meet 
you  again  I" 

He  was  suddenly  there  again  at  her  side.  She 
did  not  even  turn  to  look  at  him. 

"  I  have  seen  our  friend,  Mr.  EUerton,"  he  con- 
tinned.  *'  Has  he  told  you  that  I  waa  to  see  him 
about  a  bnainess  matter?  He  gave  me  a  great 
surprise,  Mildred.  I  Appose  you  guess  its  na- 
ture." 

"  Why  should  you  address  me  so  ftmOiarly.  sir?" 
she  said,  now  taming  and  looking  courageously  into 
his  smiling  and  handsome,  though  rather  wicked, 
fSMe.  "What  occurred  between  ns  once  is  over 
now.    I  was  a  foolish  schoolgiil  then,  but  I  am  a 


"And  a  beantifra  woman,  too !"  he  replied.  "  Mr. 
EUerton  is  to  marry  you.  I  understand.  I  congratu- 
lated him  upon  his  good  taste,  though  I  felt  a  twinge 
of  envy,  too.  I  took  care,  however,  to  state  that  I 
had  met  yon  quite  as  a  stranger  in  the  gronnds,  and 
did  not  mention  a  word  about  any  previous  episode. 
Ton  have  forgotten  your  old  love  altogether,  haven't 
you?" 

"  I  remember  my  folly  bat  too  well." 

"Folly!  Now,  that  is  crueU- too  cruel.  Once 
yoo  wrote  me, '  My  love  for  you  is  my  life !  I  should 
die  if  I  thought  you  did  not  love  me  as  deeply  in 
retnm.  I  am  yours,  to  do  with  as  you  please  I 
will  even  leave  this  dungeon  and  forsake  everything 
at  one  word,  Yiotor,  from  the  lips  I  so  madly  love? 
How  well  I  remember  those  lines !  And  now  yoo 
eaU  thai  wild  passion  •  folly ' !" 

"  Ton  still  have  the  letter?"  she  asked,  quickly. 

"  I  shall  part  with  it  only  with  my  existence  V"^  he 
replied,  wondering  at  the  same  time  whether  he 
really  had  it  or  not. 

In  the  oourse  of  a  wide  career  of  gallantry  it  is 
neoeaaary  to  destrov  one's  letters  sometimes,  to 
prevent  uncomfortable  accumulation.  Mr>  Har- 
court could  not  quite  recollect  whether  he  had 
burned  Mildred's,  or  whether  it  was  stUl  among  that 
charming  collection  of  feminine  missives  in  the  cor- 
^  of  the  Ultle  vaUse  which  the  servant  had  recently 
taken  to  the  room  he  was  to  occupy  during  his  visit. 
He  assumed,  however,  that  he  had  it. 

"Oh,  air,  if  you  have  a  heart,"  she  entreated, 


"  pitv  me,  and  return  me  tluU  nriaerable  record  of 
my  deceit  and  madness !  Mr.  Hnerion  has  told  yon 
that  I  am  to  marry  him.  Wliat  wonid  he  do,  did  Be 
but  know  how  widked  I  have  been?  Give  tte  back 
the  letter,  Victor— I  will  eaB  yo«  by  ikt  old  name— 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  time.  1  was  only  a  fboliih 
gfrl,  and  I  thought  I  loved  yoo.  HAve  merOy— hhve 
mercy!"  she  sobbed. 

"Acre— there!  Dont «ry, MiMred.  IdOn'iwish 
to  injure  you,"  he  repHe^,  moreigravel/.  "  I  came 
here  on  a  matter  of  bnslnees ;  not  to  fnterf^sre  with 
any  matrimonial  arrangementi  whatsoever.  A 
thought  has  just  struck  me.  Toti  can  do  me  a 
great  service  if  you  will," 

He  was  looking  at  her  very  iharply  and  direwdly 
now. 
"A  service  ?" 

"Yes!  I  am  prettrdeot  of  fhe  'Satnoiet  and 
Gonawanga  Mining  Co.'  Yoar  affianced  husbnufl 
is  a  rich  man  with  a  gr«a|  deal  or  loose  money 
which  he  wishes  to  InveiL  1  wane  liim  to  take 
some  of  the  shares  T  have  for  ^ak,  and  yo^  arc  the 
very  person  to  cflfect  the  arrangement.  A  word 
from  you  and  the  bar^^nin  m  made!'^ 
"  But  he  should  b«  able  to  Judge  f«r  liimielf." 
"Yes:  but— hem  !— be  w  suppielous.  He  Iw^  in 
fact,  a  little  afraid.  I  left  htm  thinking  over  the 
matter  a  while  ago»  i^r\i\  the  more  be  rejected  th« 
more  disinclined  he  Afcnied  u  mvnut," 

"Are  the  shares  valimbjfj !    Yo«  should  have 
been  able  to  prove  that,  if  tli«y  are  bo,  in  five  mki- 
utes." 
Mr.  Harcourt  smiled  In  spite  of  himself. 
"  I  gave  him  the  maps,  aod^n  arithntetie  lUl  of 
figures,  and  all  that ;  but  aomehow  he  did  not  nib- 
ble hungrily,  as  we  call  it,  and  I'm  afraid,  without 
some  ftwh  device,  he  wonfblte  at  all."* 
"  I  see,  sir— this  is  a  swindle  ?" 
. "  Nonsense !  .  It  is  a  speculation,  some  baeard, 
like  all  others;  but  not  absolutely  a  swindle,  Mil- 
dred, dear.    If  he  should  lose'a  IIbw  thouBuids,  the 
experience  would  be  worth  the  monev.'* 

At  this  point  a  person  came  upon  me  piansa  but 
a  few  yards  away.  It  was  John  Bilerton.  At  sight 
of  his  new  friend,  Harcourt  engagOd  in  such  Olose 
conversation  with  Mildred,  he  stopped  short,  dumb- 
founded.   He  listened. 

"  You  can  aid  me,  Mildred,  datVng,"  eontiBueii 
the  unconscious  president  of  that  atry  Ibbric,  tUe 
Mhiing  Company.  "  Pm  swfblly  bard-np,  and  must 
have  some  money,  and  I  don't  care  partienbrly 
whose  it  is  or  how  I  get.it." 

John  heard  this  speech  hi  ftiU.  It  Was  a  revela- 
tion. He  saw  Harcourt's  exact  cbarbeler  —  a  irwin- 
dler,  come  here  to  deliberately  roll  Vtb^.  Bdt  thai 
was  nothing.  It  hardly  made  an  fttt^ression  upon 
his  mind.  He  heard  the  woman  who  wastobe'hM 
wife  soon  addressed  as  "  Mildred,  darttng,"  by  this 
scamp— apparently  a  co-consplralor  f  He  waa  al- 
most stunned.  Like  a  man  in  a  dream  be  turned 
and  aofUv  made  his  way  back  kito  the  house,  to  iH 
down  and  recover  some  part  of  hit  senses. 

"  Now,"  said  Harcourt,  "  h)#iee  AUerton  to  1th 
vest,  and  never  a  word  of  our  flirtation  ahatt  he  hear 
from  me.  The  letter  shall  be  retafned;  and  the 
whole  past  sponged  out  I  most  go  to  him  now— 
and  80  think  over  it,  and  when  yon  make  np  yom^ 
mind  Just  let  me  know.  Be  a  friend  to  me,  and  I*lt 
be  to  you  the  best  friend  yon  ever  bad,  for  IHl  save 
you  from  ruinous  exposure !'' 


OHAPTSB  m.— ran  FAvait . 

John  Ellkrtok  was  not,  strictly  asking,  a  si- 
lent man ;  but  he  sometimes  did  a  good  ^ai  inore 
thinking  over  a  subject  than  talking  abotattt;  Be 
said  not  a  word  with  regard^  to  whit  be  had 'teen 
and  heard :  but  resolved  t«  await  detelonments: 
When  Mr.  Harcourt  returned  to  the  atndy,  he  fotind 
John  smoking  cahnly  enoagbi,  and  the  papets  iipeo 
the  mining  subiect  pushed  away  from  htm:* 

"  We  ahan  dileuss  our  bnaltoess  Ykler;  Hltrtonrf^ 
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IN    TBJS    CANDUS. 


In  the  Candle. 

(MMjemtk  t.>~M  ilmobd's  sbobvt. 

Jp^  E^mnoN  had  retained  from  Texas  very 
Wrown  and'Mg,  Tery  rough— thongh  rery  gentle, 
too-raltogether  www  handaome,  and  nndeniablj 
rich.  Beport— whioft  generally  magnifies  things 
already  great,  and  vice  versa — said  John  had  sold 
out  a  stock  of  cattle  nambering  pretty  well  on  to  a 
qnarter  of  a  nimi(ni.  However  true  lala  w.Ay  Iuito 
^>eeD,  tt  WAR  at  le»«»t  oirtniD  that  he  po^flcaiied  a 
very  Urge  fortniie,  that  be  luid  come  North  to  invest 
It,  and  thftt  U  wm  his  immt-dlate  inteotiou  to  many 
Ihat  beautiful  young  \Rdy,  \i\m  MiMred  Landon* 

Mildfed  was  sn  orphai^^  nnd  lived  witli  tJwitn*s 
family.  Oot  of  h'm  eerninfta  on  the  dreary  cattle- 
ranges  h«  hitdi  m  time  went  on,  done  a  groat  msiny 
ftuneroua  thJngfl.  For  jti^iance,  h^  had  buiiE^ht, 
Lbroogti  hifl  lawyers,  that  npkndid  qU  farm  ftnd 
rnanaion  known  aa  **  Seaford'p  DiiiKSon,'*  aa  a  lujme 
li>r  the  old  folks  snd  hU  Hinter  Kmm&.  and  al^o, 
diJTing  a  little  whil!*.  for  Mitiired.  He  bad  hIho  Bont 
Mildred  to  th©  mat  young  l-idioft'  boarding  academy 
noar  K*w  Yorfe,  whoTu.tf  tCtie  had  returned  ba%  a 
brief  wMe  Rinee,  thoroughly  ^'ftoished/*  And, 
now,  bore  w^%  big  did  John  him  ad  f  at  home  once 
more,  aqd  ImpaUent  for  the  wedding. 

The  three  figures  on.  the  emooth  lawn,  ranting 
long  Hhadowm  in  the  sunlight,  are  Mildreil,  Flmina 
and  John.  .John,  in  the  middle,  ia  tiilking  the 
l^reatefit  aoiisoose  Imajjricinide,  and  the  two  young 
lailiedi  are  IsngUlng  very  mneh  ;^  and  altogether  the 
picture  h  tkR  yiretty  as'oian  he. 

'*  There  k  Juftt  thia  one  thing  about  it/'  says  John, 
saiE^ln^  upi  '^yoii  dont  care  a  pki  for  any  man 
ait  re  but  me,  do  you,  Ifiidred?  Kow,  that'n  an  un- 
apealtable  oomR>rt!  Somahow  or  other,  I  should 
feel  deaperately  mfflerahle  if  I  were  going  to  marry 
a  girl  who  bau  once  Id  red  aomebody  else.  First 
loTe  for  me,  nr  none !" 

u  i^jit/*  gayfl  Bmtna,  "  a  flirtation  wouldn't  conat?" 
X  .*'  Oh,  yes.  It  would  t"  he  correct**,  gravely. 
"  Tli^re  Is  aometimes  a  ffood  deal  more  real  hjve  m 
a  fllrt^roA  than  people  iioagine— even  the  flirts 
thf  mieWea*  Btit  IJiiJi  in  no  matter  In  our  case*  be- 
•  caase  I  have  ncvi^r  cared  for  any  one  but  Mildri?d^ 
and  she  haa  uerer  cared  for  any  f»no  but  me.  Ry- 
th&way/'  he  said,  atoj^pjug  guddonlv  and  tuking  oat 
his  watch, '"  what  time  ia  it!  Ten  o"* clock  uud  nine- 
tee^i  minntea.  My  firiend  Harcoort  will  be  here 
somewliere  in  the  neighborhood  of  eleven,  and  I 
mast  get  my  papers  In  order.  More  business,  you 
see,  ffiris :  and  yoa  oan^t  think  how  1  do  hate  It  r' 

*'ffr.  Harcourt  is  some  dry  old  nnt  of  a  liwyer, 
isn't  he«  JohnT*  ad^ed  Emma. 

.'^  K04  indeed,  ais--quite  the  contrary.  He.  is  a 
dashing  NewYorkef,  and  I  should  think  rather  a 
catch,  it  he  be  not  already  married.  He  is  the 
president-  of  the  Bamoset  and  Conawanffa  Mining 
Conu>any,  and  oomea.to  me  with  shares  for  invest- 
metft. '  T  shoifldn't  wonder  if  I  were  to  pnt  a  good 
deal  of  money  ia  the  thhig ;  it  seems  to  be  an  im- 
mense—a— speculation.'' 

•^'fiutisltMiftsr' 

'  "^  Bah !  '  Oh,  safb  as  tbe  Bank  of  England,  I  should 
fancy,  Ha^court  seems  to  have  enormous  con- 
fllfence  ih  it." 

** Have  you  ndet  him  often?" 

**  Only  once,  and  that  was  in  his  New  York  office. 
Itk  was  very  busy,  and  hadn't  time  to  talk  much 
It  geetbs  there's  an  immense  ran  upon  the  shares, 
but  hh  very  kindly  consented  to  give  me  a  chance 
i£  I  wished  to  invest.  And  so  good-by,  girls,  for  a 
Infle'Whire,"  said  John,  hurriedlv.  "  I  shall  see  you 
a'l^itf  Wneh  Harcdurt  has  gone.'' 

Whistling'  to*  his  big  black  dog,  he  strode  away 
toward  the  house  with  the  tread  of  a  giant  Mildred 
Landon  looked  pale  and   perplexed.    Emma  no- 

^*  \rhat  is  the  matter,  Mildred?"  ahe  asked.  'You 
atb  very  tjtdetl'^ 


Mildred  took  her  hand.  "  EmoM,  I  h»ve  a  aecret 
from  your  brother;  to  keep  it  toocar  would 
kiU  me !" 

"A  secret !"  cried  the  other  young  lady,  amasad. 

"  Yea ;  and  I  must  confide  it,  for  ft  seems  to  bum 
my  bosom  like  a  ball  of  fire  there.  Let  ua  sit  nn^er 
that  tree,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  a  wretch  I  am.*' 

Emma  was  evidently  ftlghtened.  Both  made  their 
way  to  a  great  oak,  nearer  the  house,  and  sat  side 
by  side  on  the  little  bench  that  ran  round  the  Inaty 
trunk. 

"  Your  brother  has  been  everytUng  to  me,"  aaid 
Mi«s  Landon ;  "  I  was  poor  and  friendless,  and  what 
I  might  have  come  to  out  for  him  I  dare  not  think. 
A  littte  while  ago  he  aaid  he  felt  so  glad  because  I 
had  never  loved,  never  even  fluted  with  any  man — 
that  I  had  always  been  his  alone !  Ton  will  never . 
know  how  those  words  smote  me  I" 

"  Whv,  you  never  loved  anybody  but  John,  did 
you,  Mildred  ?"  exclaimed  Elmma,  astounded. 

"  No— but  please  listen.  When  I  was  at  Madanne 
L' Amour's  academv  in  New  York,  we  were  at  times 
allowed  (by  special  permission)  to  walk  out.  One 
anowy  day  I  obtained  this  leave,  and,  with  a  school- 
mate, went  out  to  make  some  little  purchases— such 
things  as  schoolgh'ls  buy — candies,  etc.  I  slipped 
on  the  ice  and  hurt  mv  foot.  A  young  man  came 
to  my  assistance — ^the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw, 
not  excepting  John.  He  was  more  than  agreeable 
— &scinatuig,  delightful !  We  were  very  soon  well 
acquahnted.  I  and  my  fKend  remained  in  his  oom- 
pany  at  least  an  hour,  and  he  attended  us  baok  to 
our— our  prison,  as  I  fear  we  then  thought  it  He 
))as8ed  the  place  for  several  days  in  succession,  and 
we  exchanged  signals ;  and  then  I  contrived  to  meet 
him  again.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  finally 
he  began  to  write  me  love-letters.  At  first  I  did  not 
answer  them,  but  he  seemed  so  dhitressed,  that,  in  a 
weak  moment,  I  sent  him  a  shigle  letter  in  return. 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  it  back  after  it 
had  gone,  but  that  was  not  to  be.  You  can  fanacine 
what  kind  of  a  letter  it  -uraa— more  ardent  even  uiaa 
the  most  Impaasioned  of  his  own.  Our  corre- 
spondence was  discovered ;  I  learned  the  cruel  but 
natural  truth  that  I  had  been  writing  to  a  persoD 
who  was  trifling  with  me— who  had  not evengiveii 
me  his  real  name.  I  had  known  him  as  Mr.  viotor 
Thomleigh,  but  he  was  not  so  known  to  his  frienda. 
I  was  cured,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  him  again ;  bat 
the  fatal  truth  still  remained  that  he  had  my  un- 
happy letter.  Now,  Emma,  you  know  aU,  and  you 
see  what  an  unworthy  creature  I  am  I" 

She  hid  her  face  for  a  moment  on  her.  fHend'a 
shoulder.  They  were  both  roused  by  a  footstep. 
Looking  up,  they  saw  a  gentleman  approaohiog— 
dark,  slender,  the  quintessence  of  manly  grace  and 
beauty. 

"  Ladies,"  he  said,  lifting  hia  hat,  "  Ifear  I  have 
lost  my  way.    Is  this  Mr.  John  EUerton's  place  f 

He  caught  sight  of  Mildred  Landon's  ghaaliy  faoe 
and  fixed  stare  of  horror  and  astonishment  For  a 
second  he  waa  aonplossed.  Then  a  light  broke 
over  his  own  exquisitely  chiseled  features,  and  he 
smiled. 

"  Miss  Landon,  I  believe,"  he  aaid.  **  Surely  ahe 
has  not  forgotten  her  old  friend,  Mr,  Hiarooimi  f" 
he  added,  with  a  very  meanhig  accentuation  upon 
the  name. 

Mildred  could  not  yet  apeak.  In  Mr.  Haroourt 
she  recognised  the  man  she  had  once  known  aa 
Victor  Thomleigh,  and  to  whom  ahe  had  written 
that  fiital  love-letter.    

CHAPTER  n A  ntoposrnoK. 

She  recovered  herself,  and  introduced  Miss  Eller- 
ton  to  the  stranger.  After  a  little  chat,  he  again 
begged  to  be  directed  upon  his  way,  and,  having 
obtained  the  information  he  desired,  he  bowed  once 
more,  with  a  very  odd  look  at  Mildred,  and  sauntered 
toward  the  house.  , 

Emma  had  understood  ttom  the  first  moment 
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^Bh%  WM  frtobtoMd,  bat  Mildred,  on  the  contrary, 
WM  DOW  qoile  telf-poMeuMd. 

**]finy,^MidBBiiiia,«*tliati8Mr.Thonilelgh.  I 
knowU?* 

**  Tea.  How  ttraiige  that  be  ihoald  come  here 
at  sQcb  a  moment !"  replied  the  joimg  ladj,  thought- 
fafly.    **WhatwflIbetheendofltr^ 

"  Ton  are  afraid  of  himd^arlingr' 

*'  I  don't  know— bat  I  Olfek  not/'  she  repUed,  etffl 
dreamily,  looking  on,  perhaps,  throngh  the  fhtare 
which  a  moment  ago  was  ao  bright  and  sonny,  and 
DOW  had  beoome  suddenly  so  dark  and  sinister. 
*'  What  motiTe  eonld  he  have  for  injuring  meT' 

"  John  lo?es  yoa,  MUly.  He  wooM  not  listen  to 
a  word  againat  yoa.'' 

"  He  loTos  me  becanse  he  has  confldenee  in  me. 
Twkt  away  that,  and  he  wonld  despise  me— for  yoa 
know,  Bmma,  I  have  been  so  fiilse  to  him.  Oh,  if  I 
had  oever  written  that  dreadfVil  letter  I"  she  moaned, 
claeping  her  hands  in  acnte  distress. 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  dear.  It  ia.destroTed  long  ago. 
I  dare  say  the  yoang  man  has  had  thonsan^  Iflse 
it,"  said  Emma,  wisely ;  '*  and  he  wonld  nerer  think 
of  keeping  soch  foolish  records." 

"  Bat  he  has  kept  mine ;  I  am  sore  of  it." 

"  Well,  let  as  go  to  the  hoase  and  see  what  he  is 
dofaig.  Yoa  remain  ontside,  and  I  shall  Jnst  mn  np- 
stairs  to  John's  stndy  and  peep — and  f  don't  care 
whether  it's  dishonorable  or  not !" 

Ifildred  protested,  bat  wlthoat  araQ.  She  pres- 
ently found  herself  alone  by  the  little  gate  ot  the 
front  garden.  The  nncertainty  was  agonising.  "The 
unknown,"  says  some  one,  '*  is  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  most  feared."  Had  this  Mr.  Hareoart  men- 
tioned his  secret  at  once,  or  was  he  waiting  to  use 
it  in  some  way  ? 

"  My  sweet  IHend,  how  enraptured  I  am  to  meet 
you  again  1" 

He  was  suddenly  there  again  at  her  side.  She 
did  not  eren  turn  to  look  at  him. 

"  I  have  seen  our  fHend,  Mr.  EUerton,"  he  con- 
tinued. *'  Has  he  told  you  that  I  was  to  see  him 
about  a  business  matter?  He  gave  me  a  great 
surprise,  Mildred.  I  ibppose  you  guess  its  na- 
ture." 

"  Why  should  you  address  me  so  fismiliariy,  sir?" 
she  said,  now  taming  and  looking  courageously  into 
his  smiling  and  handsome,  though  rather  wicked, 
fiace.  "What  oeourred  between  as  once  is  over 
now.    I  was  a  foolish  schoolgbl  then,  but  I  am  a 


"And  a  beaatUbl  woman,  too !"  he  replied.  "  Mr. 
Bllerton  is  to  marry  you,  I  ondersfeand.  I  coograta- 
lated  him  upon  his  good  tMte,  though  I  fislt  a  twinge 
of  envy,  too.  I  took  care,  however,  to  state  that  I 
had  met  you  quite  as  a  stranger  in  the  groonda,  and 
did  not  mention  a  word  about  any  previons  episode. 
You  have  forgotten  your  old  love  altogether,  haven't 
youT' 

"  I  remember  my  folly  bat  too  welL" 

"Folly!  Now.  that  is  oruel— too  cruel.  Once 
yoa  wrote  me, '  My  love  for  you  is  my  life !  I  should 
die  if  1  thought  you  did  not  love  me  as  deeply  in 
retnm.  I  am  yours,  to  do  with  as  you  please  I 
will  even  leave  this  dungeon  and  forsake  everything 
at  one  word,  Yiotor,  from  the  lips  I  so  madly  level' 
How  well  I  remember  those  lines !  And  now  you 
eall  that  wild  passion  '  fblly ' !" 

"  Yoa  BtiU  have  the  letter?"  she  asked,  quickly. 

"  I  shall  part  with  H  only  with  my  existence !"  he 
replied,  wondering  at  the  same  time  whether  he 
really  had  it  or  not. 

In  the  ooorse  of  a  wide  career  of  gallantry  It  is 
necessary  to  destrov  one's  letters  sometimes,  to 
prevent  uncomfortable  accumulation.  Mr.  Har- 
conrt  could  not  quite  recollect  whether  he  had 
burned  Miidrad'a,  or  whether  it  was  still  among  that 
charming  coUeetion  of  femhiiiie  missives  in  the  cor^ 
lier  of  tS  intte  valise  which  the  servant  had  recently 
taken  to  the  room  he  was  to  occupy  dnriqg  his  visit. 
He  assumed,  however,  that  he  had  It 

•*0h,  sir,  if  you  have  a  heart,"  ahe  entreated, 


"  pitT  me,  and  retam  me  tint  mtoerable  ree«M  of 
my  deceit  and  madnesa  I  Mr.  HUeiion  has  told  too 
that  I  am  to  marry  him.  Wlyat  wonld  he  do,  did  Be 
but  know  how  widked  I  have  been?  Give  me  back 
the  letter,  Victor- 1  wHl  eaH  yo«  by  Ikt  old  name— 
for  the  sake  of  the  oM  time.  1  was  only  a  fbolitih 
girl,  and  I  thought  I  loved  yoa.  Have  mer6y— hikve 
mercy!"  she  sobbed. 

"Tliere— there!  Dont ery , MMred.  IdonHwish 
to  ii^ure  you,"  he  repHe4,  moreicravel^.  "  I  came 
here  on  a  matter  of  business ;  not  to  interfere  with 
any  matrimonial  arrangements  whatsoever.  A 
thought  has  just  struck  me.  Yon  can  do  me  a 
great  service  if  you  wiH." 

He  was  looking  at  her  very  sharply  and  shrewdly 
now. 
"A  service?" 

"Yes!  I  Atn  pr6>i[dent  of  the  '^mo^l  aod 
Conawanga  Hii^m^  Co.*  Yonr  sfllanceil  ItuabaDd 
is  a  rich  man  wilb  a  great  deal  or  Iohm  tttGttt^ 
which  he  wifihfs  to  iEiT«it  I  want  lilm  to  uke 
some  of  the  Rharea  f  Ti&Tt;  for  ««!«,  and  yoa  arc  the 
very  person  to  efft^ci  the  airangeiiieDt.  A  word 
firom  you  and  th&  bargnln  m  made." 
"  But  he  should  he  able  to  judge  Ibr  htmielf." 
"Yes:  but— hfm  t— he  is  MHipiflioiis.  He  fi,  fn 
fact,  a  little  afVaid.  I  left  him  thinklniJ  otbt  tli« 
matter  a  whil<»  atfo,  und  the  rati  re  he  refle^t^  tbe 
more  dLsinciiticrj  h@  seeiiied  tn  InvcfltJ' 

"Are  the  shares  valuable  I     Yoi  should  have 
been  able  to  prove  tbat»  if  they  are  so,  m  live  i^i- 
utes." 
Mr.  Harcourt  smiled  in  spite  of  hknself. 
"  I  gave  him  the  maps,  and  an  arithmetie  ftfll  of 
figures,  and  all  that;  but  somehow  he  did  not  n!b> 
ble  hungrily,  as  we  call  it,  and  I'm  afraid,  wffhout 
some  fr^sh  device,  he  won't  Vlte  at  aH."' 
"  1  see,  sir— this  is  a  swindle  I" 
. "  Noiviense !  .  It  is  a  speenlalion,  some  hasard, 
like  all  others ;  but  not  absolutely  a  swindle;  Mil- 
dred, dear.    If  he  should  lose'a  few  thoosands,  the 
experience  would.be  worth  the  money." 

At  this  point  a  person  came  opon  me  piaasa  but 
a  few  yards  awav.  It  was  Johii  Btlerton.  At  sight 
of  his  new  friend,  Harcourt  engage  in  sa^  Olose 
conversation  with  Mildred,  he  stopped  short,  dumb- 
founded.   He  listened. 

"  You  can  aid  me,  Mildred,  daiflDg,"  eontiireeli 
the  unconscious  president  of  Ikat  afafy  fftbtic,  ttte 
Mining  Company.  "  I'm  awfbUy  hard-op,  and  must 
have  some  money,  and  I  don't  care  particidlariy 
whose  it  is  or  how  I  get.it." 

John  heard  this  speech  in  Ml.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion. He  saw  Harcourt's  exact  charaeter  —  a  swin- 

Bdt  that 
tfession  upon 
wastobeMtf 
wife  soon  addressed  as  "Mildred,  dirllog,''  by  this 
scamp— apparently  a  eo-conapiralor !  He  was  al- 
most stunned.  like  a  man  in  a  dream  he  tame<tf 
and  sofUT  made  his  way  baek  into  the  hooae,  to  sH 
down  and  recover  some  part  of  hii  senses. 

"Now,"  said  Harcourt,  "hidaoe  Allerton  to  I*' 
vest,  and  never  a  word  of  our  flirtalkm  shall  he  hear 
from  me.  The  letter  shall  be  retufned;  and  the 
whole  past  sponged  out  I  most  go  to  him  now— 
and  so  think  over  it,  and  when  vod  make  np  yomr 
mind  Just  let  me  know.  Be  a  friend  to  me,  and  Itt 
be  to  you  the  best  friend  yoo  ever  had,  for  III  save 
you  from  ruinous  ezpoaure !" 


OHAma  in.— TBB  ravaBi  ubwul 

JoHK  BLLKRTOif  wss  uot,  Strictly  i^eaklnir,  a  si- 
lent man ;  but  he  sometfanes  did  a  gabd  d^al  more 
thinking  over  a  subject  than  taDring  aboutit'  He 
said  not  a  word  with  regard  to  whit  be  had  aeen 
and  heard :  but  resolved  to  await  develooments: 
When  Mr.  Harcourt  retorAed  to  the  atndy,  he  fouacf 
John  smoking  calmly  enough,  and  the  pap^lv  iipefl 
the  mining  snbiect  pushed  away  from  him;'  ' 

"  We  Shan  djleuas  oar  bosltaeai  Ihler;  Bhrcoort^ 


uoa.  ne  saw  narcouns  exaci  cnsnMne 
dler,  come  here  to  deliberately  ro^  kkqi 
was  nothiog.  It  hardly  made  an  feM^r 
his  mind.    He  heard  toe  woman  who  n 
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kfl  rwiwrlced.  "  I  mti^t  <1o  a  bit  mare  thinkins-  I  re 
(^11  need  oviir  the  11  cr wren  tbtrp.  Thf^y  coisfttf*  me 
ft  lttU<-' ,  but  1  nf!VDT  vrnfl  much  &t  Hntlimt^Uc.  One 
''eui^lbe  dewivetl  by  figure**  1  Moppns^/' 

**  Bxcfliit  UiB  tenia Iq  tlccure,  which  is  sametimBS 
ft  dwjflpllon, '  rupled  Mr.  Harcourt,  pkinanlly. 
'*  But  take  your  own  time.  There's,  of  canrw,  %n 
immenfi«  rash  for  fth^ros  h]  thw  thiiijf ;  fawi  I  »m  «o 
C5«rl*io  yofl  will  iuTCrtt.  that  I  KhaU  hold  tbe  op|Hir- 
laaltT  <yptn  f^r  your  convemence."' 

"  Thank  ytiu/'  ^ft-ri  Jfihn,  a  little  dryly. 

Dintier  pn«H£<i  &tr  pkiwiiDtlv,  &nd  at  Uik  uipftl 
Mr*  HarctMirt  aod  the  young  ladjet  were  fonrsilly 
intrTHlnc^d.  The  flentreiiiin  acted  his  part  very 
well,  but  Mildred  not  m  weU.  John^  ho  wot  or. 
H^emed  to  noLi^e  notblniir  otit  or  tb«  way,  and  ibje 
WB*  triad,  indeed,  when  the  rc^pu^t  waii  ^one. 

After  t<&a  Hr.  Hnrrourt  hid  ^om"  li-tl^^riFi  Lo  write. 
H§  w*»  shown  to  his*  ronrna  and  provided  wUh  two 
cwidipfl  Ib  h«iiilHomc»  eil?er  uticka,  and  !f  ft  to  bim- 
»elf.  Onoe  alone,  h«  Uirew  himaelf  into  a  chair 
Rtid  ti^Gyed  *■  ionjc  fit  of  nupprcft^ed  InuKhter.  Thte 
ov#r.  he  vrent  to  hie  vali^ia  &iid  unpacked  it,  and 
faunrl.  after  a  short  *earcb,  a  picket  of  ktt^m. 
Bltulfliiig  Ifa^ae,  hm  eye  lii^htnt!  apon  a  dainty  pink 
envelope,  which  he  in-^UnUy  phickt^d  from  the  rest, 
in  a  ebuc^llng  triumph,  aad  thru  ti»Hi*ed  the  others 
baofc  irh«Eto''  tiiey  bail  aom^.  And  now,  witli  a  bIj 
Himp^r.  he  pr&ceedeii  toi  r<>ad  ibifli  compofiitlon  from 
be^ORlnjE  in  ead.     H  wma  MtJilred's  love-letter. 

Ue  ba4  Jui»t  Huiahed,  when  tiiere  came  a  tap  at 
Ihe  Amr.  Ilo  jriatujed  at  his  watch.  It  was  half- 
pAHl  (line  o'clock-'almosit  too  laifs  for  John  to  hare 
<5i>me  on  bttJ«inoa%  Ntir  wa*  the  vwitor  John,  n^  the 
fae:^!  itiom^nl  proved,  for    he    aiimittfld    Mild  rod 

**  What  a  snrpriae,  sod  what  an  honor  J**  he  ex- 
claimed. '*  Tan  hare  ooroe  to  me  with  your  an- 
•w6^lnMrad-^•itn•t»or  ,     ^     ,       ,. 

**  Tea  i  aad  yoa  know  at  what  riik ;  bat  I  conld 
not  deep  thia  night  and  leave  my  answer  in  doubt 
I  deoHne  to  aid  you,  Mr.  Harcoart,  in  yonr  inCamons 
•cheme-^eottne  roost  positiYely." 

•'DodfQOi  Too  soem  to  forget  ^^Uttleaflhir/' 
and  rathor  fiM-oiUy  ho  ^pnftd  her  letter  open  on  the 
desk. 

"No.  I  am  pVepared  for  the  worst  Yon  may 
fkow  it  to  Mr.  4u&ott.  I  cannot  bear  the  harden 
oraooTOOvanylongfr.*'    .     ,  ^   ^,  ^  __, 

**  It  wiu  t»o  a  dreadftil  ohock  to  him— more  terri- 
ble Hah  the  Um6.(^  whatever  money  he  might  in- 
Test  In  my  mining  scheme.  If  you  love  him,  yoa 
wttoMieUn  that  shock.''    ,  ^     ,  ^ 

"  I  deoeirod  MA  oace,  and  I  see  what  it  has  cost 
saa.    I  shaU4Wirtr  Receive  him  again.'' 

**  Tom  Witt  Mt  oso  your  inflaeace,  then,  to  induce 
MAloteTeillAthosharesr     ,,    .    ^, 

«  DsMberataly  M  yon  to  rob  him  ?    Never !" 

**  Vovj  woU,  mj  lady.  He  has  only  to  read  thia 
tottor  awl  ho  spaU  read  it,  by  heaven !  Not  to- 
t$gh\  jBfr  I  YpK  may  chaagc  your  mind  —  all 
woBoii  da— aa4  so  1  shall  wait  until  this  time 
to-aorfow.  k  Vmmj  reapite,  you  see— take  care 
yoa  e«9^y  it  wolt*^ 

Tlwio  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  sharp  and  char- 
adsristio.  Aojr  both  recognised  it  Mildred 
lined  patef  aiHl  ctob  Harcourt  looked  discon- 


*  It  l|  Vlleitoii/'  k^  9»^^f  Boftly. 
**  Ho  will  find  me  hef« !    What  shall  I  dot    How 
fbte  seoms  to  oloae  aroond  and  enmesh  me  V* 

Rhe  .1  .  iiitrly  iTittrMrb>d.  Harcourt  suddenly 
cwMsntd  the  other  door  l^udni^  into  his  bedchamber. 
siie  drew  bach,  but  with  hi-i  ringer  wamingly  on  his 
llpa  ht  Miflhcd  her  in.  and  closed  the  door  again. 
Then,  wiib  a  dark  ■mile,  he  itaid  aloud : 

*'  Dpen  locka  whoever  knoeka!  Ah,  Hlcrtoa,  I 
wifl  Ju>«t  thinking  of  you,  old  fellow  I  Bit  down, 
fly -the  way,  I've  mmo  joUy  brandy  in  my  valise— 
try  i  littlf  ^* 

Juka  was  ofioi  aad  auiet  as  nsoal,  and  he  de- 
oHaod.    Aa  he  catered,  he  had  seen  ^oaiothlng  on 


the  floor— a smalllace  handkorehier;  bntho  didnot 
betray  his  knowledge  of  this  important  factjoatyoi. 
He  merely  seated  himself,  and  crossed  his  logs. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I've  made  dp  my  miad 
aboat  investing  in  the  mining  sharea*  at  last,  I 
believe." 

**  I  knew  yoa  would  soon  come  to  a  coadosion  !** 
cried  Harcourt,  surprised  and  delighted.  "  I  was 
well  aware  that  you  we9  too  shrewd  a  man  to  lot 
a  chance  like  this  pass.  I  have  been  giving  yoa 
plenty  of  time,  because  I  foresaw  exactly  what  yon 
would  do  In  the  end.  And  now  the  question  is,  old 
fellow,  how  many  shares  wOl  yon  take  r* 

**  Tea,  old  fellow."  said  John,4p«voly  as  possible, 
"  that  Is  the  question ;  and  the  answer  is,  that  I 
shall  take— none." 

"Eh?  What?  Whatdoyonmeaa?  IdonHa- 
derstand  yoa !"  replied  Harcourt,  astonishod. 

*'  None !  There's  soch  a  rush,  yoo  know,  for 
shates,  that  yon  can  dispose  of  them  very  eaaily. 
Yon  sav  everybody  is  fhintic  to  get  them.  I  waive 
my  claim.    Let  everybody  pitch  in." 

"  This  is  odd  conduct,  Mr.  Ellerton,  to  detain  mo 
down  here,  when  bnainesa  is  so  pressing,  leadtaig 
me  to  believe " 

"Pardon  me.  I  have  not  detained  von,  and 
I  never  led  you  to  believe  anything  that  was  not 
true,  except,  perhaps,  that  I  was  a  grooahom," 
said  John. 

"  I  believe  the  law  would  give  me  damages  for 
this.  I  do,  by  Jove!"  cried  Harcourt,  in  high 
wrath. 

"  Try  the  law,  Mr.  Harcourt  Perhaps  that's  a 
game  both  might  play  at  You  have  been  havioff  a 
tolerably  pleasant  viatt,  I  think— at  no  loss  for 
agreeable  society,  even  at  this  time  of  night  I 
perceive  a  lady  has  lately  called  noon  yen." 

John  suddenly  snatcfaod  the  handkerchief.  In  the 
comer  was  Mildred's  name. 

Harcourt  sprang  to  his  feet  He  coold  not  tell 
what  might  occur  next  tkud  it  is  the  role  of  gentle- 
men of  his  stamp  to  be  prepared  always  for  emer- 
gencies. Perhaps  he  was  beginning  to  be  a  little 
afraid  of  the  greenhorn  he  had.  caoght 

"Yes,"  continued  John,  "  pleasant  society,  as  I 
well  know.  There  are  few  nandsomer  gim  than 
my  aflianced  wife.  Miss  Landon.  I  see,  too,  that 
she  has  written  yoa  a  letter !" 

The  next  instant  the  fatal  letter  was  in  his  handa ! 
He  had  plucked  it  fh>m  the  deak. 

"  Give  roe  back  that  letter !"  cried  Hareoort, 
imperiously,  ateppilig  back,  a  phoephoric  rage  la 
his  dangerous  eyes. 

"  Neither  the  letter  nor  the  handkerchief,  Mr. 
Harcourt" 

"  Then,  you  scoundrel,  take  the  coBseouoBoes.  I 
owe  you  one  for  ray  disappointment,  and  I  shall  pay 
my  debt  if  J  hang  for  it'* 

From  his  coat,  Harcourt  drew  a  pistol,  and  at 
the  instant  he  fired  there  was  a  ahHek— a  figure 
passed  between  the  ballet  and  its  deadly  abn— 
sometlUng  white  and  quiet  lay  in  John's  brawny 
arms. 

He  had  dropped  the  handkereUof  and  the 
letter.  He  only  knew  one  thiag  aow— that  Mildred 
Landon  waa  wounded— that  she  had  reeeived  the 
buUet  hMtended  for  him. 

Some  one  else  entered— >Broaia,  pale  aad  fHght- 
ened.  Evep  horrified  as  aiie  waa,  she  understood 
She  stooped,  aad  so- 


aomethiag  of  the  sitaation. 
cured  the  listal  letter! 


Harcourt  stood  back  in  dismal  fright  He  saw  to 
what  a  length  hbi  temper  had  led  him-^aod  he  had 
fiUled  of  iSi  object  after  all!  John  EUertoa  was 
still  unhurt  

OHAim  nr.— IN  thb  candu. 

Urov  this  picture  there  was  a  moment  of  dreary 
s&enoe. 

"  I  am  afraid  yoa  are  seriously  hurt,  Mildred/' 
aaid  John, 
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^*Ko/'  she  said,  tUnding  erect,  after  s  aUiriit 
eftbrt;  **onlj  mnoh  shocked^and  I  think  the 
piiiQi-tiall  most  hare  grazed  ny  ear,  for  it  itings^ 
Ed—." 

He  examined  qniekly.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
•nail  flesh  wound  there-4iappUj,  only  a  aoratoh. 
8he  was  nnlqJQred  otherwise. 

The  paHor  inttantlf  left  Harcoart*8  fkoe,  and  kin 
scHr-peMesdon  retamed.  Things  w^  not  qoite  so 
bad  aake  had  feared. 

"I  congratolate  yon.  Hiss  Landon,  on  your 
aacspe/*  he  said.    **  I  should  never  have  fornven 


nyMlf  had  t  U^ured  you.  I  suppose,  Mr.  John 
EDerton,  you  have  no  objection  to  my  taking  leave 
«f  you,  late  as  the  hour  is.    If  I  have  been  a  little  in 


EDei 

^  ji , 

Iknit,  owing  to  a  hasty  temper,  remember  that  yon 
gave  ne  great  provocation.  Let  us  erv  units  and 
not  troubM  each  other  with  intercourse  m  niture." 

John  laughed— perhaps  a  little  unpleasantly. 

«*  I  knew  you  were  a  cool  one,  Mr.  Haroourt,  but 
had  no  Idea  that  vour  temperature  was  so  perfectly 
Aretlo.  Toushaunotgo— Justyet  Mildred,  toHlav 
I  overheard  an  interview  between  you  and  this 
gentleman.    He  addressed  you  as  his  darling,  and 

fave  yon  some  information  of  his  bitention  to  rob  me 
y  means  of  those  mining-shares— am  I  right?'* 
"Yes,  John,**  she  murmured,  sinking  into  a 


*  Then  you  had  known  Mr.  Harcourt  before  kia 
?Wt  of  to-day  r* 

•^I  became  acquainted  with  him  by  accident 
while  I  was  at  boarding-schooL  He  was  ar.tftal  and 
I  sQly,  and  it  was  the  old  story.  I  thought  I  loved 
him.    I  am  unworthy  of  you,  John,  and  I  confess 

**Teu  wrote  him  a  letter  at  that  timer*       ^ 

M  Yes.^' 

•*  My  sister  has  the  letter  in  her  hand,*'  eontfained 
John.  **lDldred,  Isharethe  wual  lotofmenwho 
trust  women  blindly— it  is  nothing  strange— I  have 
only  been  deceived.**  He  was  speaking  very  gently, 
but  so  eoldly  that  he  was  not  like  himself.  '*  I  de- 
nied myself  many  a  comfort— many  a  neceasitv, 
Mildred,  to  send  you  to  that  schooL  I  thought  the 
ripe  flrnit  that  I  should  one  day  pluek  would  be 
•waet  to  my  ttps— not  bittemess  and  ashes.*' 

**  I  deserve  these  reproaches,  John.  You  have 
oaly  to  read  that  letter.  It  wfll  give  vou  dreadftd 
fain,  bat  you  wOi  see  what  f  am.  I  do  not  ask  for 
meroy— I  merit  none." 

;*  T9  i^ad  that  letter  is  to  end  for  ever  all  between 
M.  lamenly  a  man;  but, like  a  ship  on  the  lonely 
deep,  I  guide  my  course  by  a  single  star— my  honor. 
Sister,  give  me  the  letter.^* 

**  Never,  John  !**  cried  Emma,  banting  into  great 
•aba.    **  You  sha'n't  read  it.     It'o  aot  your  pro- 

^^t  ia  my  property,"  said  Harcou^ 

••Emma,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  where  should  your 
doty  lie  bat  toward  me?"  said  John  Bllerton,  stiB 
«almly  but  earnestly.    "  I  have  been  mors  than  a 


r  to  you— be,  at  least,  a  sister  to  me." 
•*  I  i0»fi*(  /'*  she  replied,  choking  and  sobbing  and 
ilafflpiag  her  preUy  foot.  "  I  intend.to  bum  the 
vBi  Uing.  Oh,  you  wretch  !**  she  said,  shaking  a 
ttay  fist  at  Hareourt,  **  yon  are  the  cause  ^ali  this ! 
I  to  wish  I  was  a  man— wouldnH  I  pay 70a  for  it!*' 
Boreoort  palled  his  maBtache,ama8ed. 

,  give  the  letter  to  me,"  said  Mildred, 


•'  WellTrU  give  it  to  yon,  darling,  becaose  nobody 
else  has  any  nght  to  it,"  said  the  youns  lady,  sur- 
MDdering  it;  **  and  take  my  advice,  Mii<n«d :  nev«r 
wfila  aoolher  as  long  as  you  Uve-oever  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  man— and,  as  fto.  love— ugh ! 
Ato't  ever  talk  to  me  of  love  a0ala.   I  hate  the  very 


•<  John,  you  may  read  the  letter,"  said  Mttdsed 
laadita.  transferring  it  to  him.  '*  I  can  bear  the 
worst  now.** 

Ha  took  tiie  letter,  and  gased  sadly  at  it  for  a 
I  Mot  maiyr jwords  on  those  two  J»H^  ^ 


yet  a  deadly  record.  Her  name  was  at  the  end- 
the  awfU  signatare  to  a  death-warrant  I 

There  was  a  gloomy  pause,  and  they  all  slaod 
watching  him— Mildred  nerved  for  the  inevitable, 
Eouna  white  and  fHghtened,  Hareourt  smfling  sar- 
caMtioaUy  and  palling  at  his  mustache. 

*'  The  room  is  dim,*'  said  John  EUerton.  '« More 
Ught." 

He  went  over  to  one  of  the  candles.  At  the  blase 
be  held  the  letter.    In  a  little  while  it  had  perished. 

*'  Mildred !"  he  said,  taming  to  her,  the  old  genUe- 
ness  on  his  comely  fhee, "  we  are  none  of  us  too 
wise  in  thia  world,  nobe  of  us  exempt  ftind  folly.  I 
expected  perfection  and  have  not  found  it ;  but  the 
lesson  is  golden.  I  love  vou,  my  girl,  and  meant  an 
things  I  have  for  you.  They  are  youra  still— first  of 
ail,  my  darling,  forgiveness.** 

Her  head  was  upon  his  shoulder  now,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  stand  between  them  hence- 
forth. It  was  a  happy  moment— one  of  these  mo- 
ments so  rare  in  thfo  poor  life— and  those  two  stood 
for  that  IHtle  whUe  in  the  blessed  aunshine  of  the 
other  ttfb,  where  peace  and  reconcfllation  gild  the 
happiness  of  every  day.  And  now,  for  ever,  the 
darkness  of  the  pa«t  was  done  with,  and  their  ex- 
istence irom  this  point  had  begun  agatai. 

'*  Oh,  John,  John  !**  cried  poor  little  Bmma,  nearly 
hugging  biro  to  death ;  **  there  never  was  anybody 
Hkeyon!'* 

'*Aad  yet,*'  he  said,  •*  you  do  not  take  back  what 
you  said  about  the  cmelty  and  wickedness  of  men  f  * 

'*  Not  a  syllable,  John— not  one-  because  you  are 
not  a  man,  you  are  an  angel  !** 

After  this  deMghtful  episode  was  over,  the  angel 
turned  to  the  only  sinister  figure  in  the  group. 

"  WeU,"  he  said,  «*  whatia  so  be  done  with  the 
demon  V* 

Hareourt  looked  rather  uncomiprtable.  He  was 
sometimes  apt  to  view  IHb  from  a  drtmatic  stand- 
point, and  the  preaent  situa^on  struck  him  as  one  of 
decided  interest 

**The  little  play  seems  to  have  ended  very 
happily  for  eveiybody  but  me,"  he  said,  striving  to 
be  cheer fbl.  "  For  once  bring  down  the  curtain 
without  ponishing  the— ah— villam.  Let  me  get  out 
of  this,  EHerton,  and  I  promise  you  shall  ^t  be 
troubled  with  my  society  again." 

**  60,  then,  sir,"  replied  John,  sternlv,  **  and  be- 
ware of  greenhorns  hereafter.  A  fbol  b  sometimes 
a  match  even  for  a  knave  like  you." 

The  12:33  that  night  took  up  a  passeoget'.  When 
it'  stopped  at  the  village-station,  t^e  conductor 
thought  he  looked  iU.  1  suspect  Mr.  Harcourt  felt 
somewhat  so. 


A  Modem  Sanuon. 

Thomas,  or  Tom  Gardner,  as  he  waa  famHiariy 
daUed,  liaa  bora  on  the  Blver  St.  John,  one  mile 
above  the  month  of  the  Mactooaack  stream,  In  the 
year  1796.  Viewed  casually,  Gardner  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  onnsual  power,  but  when  stripped  his  mus- 
cular development  was  tremendous,  and  it  is 
afBrmed  that,  instead  of  the  ordinary  ribs,  he 
possessed  a  solid  bonv  wall  on  either  side,  and  that 
there  was  no  separauon  whatever.  He  stood  five 
h9i  ten  and  half  taiches,  erect  and  fbU-chested,  and 
never  exceeded  one  hundred  and  otaiety  poonds  in 
weight. 

The  late  Charles  Long  Informed  ua  that  at  one 
time  he  aaw  Gardner  lift  from  a  towboat  a  punchenn 
ef  cam,  containing  at  least  twelve  bushels,  and, 
swinging  around,  depositit  en  the  sand.  Inaodoing, 
he  tore  off  the  oole  of  hia  boot.  On  noether  occa- 
sion a  number  of  men  were  trying  to  lift  a  stick  of 
timber.  In  all  the  crowd,  only  one  man  ooiUd  raise 
It  about  two  inchea  from  the  skids.  Gardn^Jold 
foor  men  to  stt  upon  it,  and  then  lifted  it  so^lkigh 
that  the  men  Jumped  off  to  save  themselves  lh>m  the 
fbll.  Mr.  McKeen  has  fkvquently  known  him»  in 
lifting,  tb  break  l^oom-poles  six  inches  tbiok     H 
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has  known  him  ako,  with  one  hand,  to  lift,  hy  the 
.  nine  of  A  ehak,  the  ehair  ItMlf  and  amna  we««ldnff 
nterij  two  hondred  wefeht.  Onoo,  in  attmnptinf 
tojift  a  vary  lioafj  nian»  be  wrenched  the  rung  en^ 
tirelf  from  the  chair. 

Gardner  at  one  time  waa  poaeeaeed  of  a  baftj 
horae,  with  which  he  exereiaed  a  great  patience ; 
bnfe'WlMli  pntienoe  oeaaad  to  he  a  nrtne,  he  w6nld 
feU'him  to  the  groond  with  hia  cGnohed  liat,  atrikinff 
him  beUod  the  ear.  It  ia  lehrted  of  Qardiier<'a 
aiater  that  on  one  aocaaien,  a  temona  nfuatiei 
trayeled  aU  the  way  from  liiramiohi  to  Tom*a  h6nie, 
in  order  to  *' trj  a^ftdi  with  him."  •  Tom  wav  ab- 
■eott  bvt  the  aiater,  looking  oontemptnoafllr  vpon 
the  intmder,  declared  alie  eonld  throw  him  neraelf, 
and,  aoiting  the  action  to  the  word,  in  a  tfiir  trial, 
threw  him  fairly  three  timea  in  aaoeeaaion.    The 


8tranger*a  experience  with  the  aiater  waa  inflclent ; 
he   never  eonght  a   tatnre   interriew  with   tlio 


The  ipeataat  feat  which  Gardner  waa  ever 
known  to  perlorm,  waa  on  one  of  tiie  wliarTea  in  St. 
John.  Mr.  McKeen  aaw  Urn  lift  and  carry  an 
anchor  weighing  1,300  poonda,  nnmbera  of  other 
witneaaea  atanding  by,  acme  of  whom  are  yet  alire. 
Freqnentiy  he  baa  aeen  him  canying  a  barrel  of 
pork  vnder  each  arm,  and  once  he  aaw  him  ahoohler 
a  barrel  of  pork  while  atanding  in  an  ordinary 
brandy-box.  When  about  forty  yeara  of  age, 
Gardner  remoTcd  to  the  United  Statea,  and  nerer 
returned  to  hia  native  proTince. 

It  ia  commenly  reported  and  bettaTcd  that  he  met 
with  a  aad  adyentnre  on  board  a  Hiariarinpi 
Bteamer.    A  heavy  bett  waa  on  board  aa  a  por&»n 
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I  AMD  nun.—**  *  WHICB  DO  T0C7  LOTS  BEST  NOW— €OME,  BE  HONEST— THE  ROSBB  OR  TBE  LILIES  ''  " 


of  tlM  frtaight,  iBd  the  eapUin,  a  great,  powerftil 
feUow,  was  coneemed  aa  to  how  ha  should  remove 
it  from  ita  plaee  in  order  to  make  more  room 
OD  deek.  While  cratain  and  paeaengers'  were 
at  dinoer,  Tom,  in  the  presenee  of  the  crew,  to 
their  atter  amasement,  lifted  the  bell,  and  carried  it 
tothaopporitesideoftheboaL  When  the  captain 
fotomed,  he  asked  how-  that  had  been  aooem- 
plished,  and,  when  Qavdnar  hraghlngly  remarked 
that  he  carried  it  there,  the  former  gave  him 
the  lie,  and,  as  one  word  bvonght  on  another, 
he  presently  stmck  Tom  ki  the  fsoe.  This  was  too 
mnch,  and  for  the  flrat  time  hi  his  life  the  strong 
■um  gave  blow  for  blow ;  bat  one  bofl^t  was 
anfieient.  The  oaptahi  nerer  spoke  again— killed 
dead  on  the  instant.  Tom  made  hia  eseape,  went 
West,  and  haa  never  been  heard  of  finee. 


Roses  and  Lilies. 

"  Hallo  !  going  oat  for  a  walk,  Misa  Pearir' 


'  Yes ;  mylma  a«bM.» 


Whiah  «r  TOOT  sIsTes  is  it  to  get  rid  of  this  time  ?** 
It  ean  aearoefy  be  70a,  sfaiee  I  heard  joo 
-"" —  when  I  went  tor  mj  hat" 


They  were  both  standing  on  the  top  steps  of  the 
porch  of  a  farmer's  cotti^e,  and  the  sunset  glow 
lighted  up  each  face  into  nnreal  beaaty.  Both 
were  young  and  radiant  and  fall  of  misehisTous 
glee,  and  the  cottage-doorwas'shot  behind  them, 
and  they  were  alone  with  each  other. 

Waa  that  why  she  laid  her  soft  hand  caressingly 
on  his  arm,  and  pointing  across  the  glistening  lake, 
starred  with  water-lilies  and  sirdled  with  a  bank  of 
wild  roses,  to  the  belt  of  dark  fire  and  beach— bould- 
ers which  walled  it  in  from  tiie  sea  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant—exclaimed, in  a  tone  of  playful  mookei^  : 

"  Don't  you  wish  tou  were  rowing  me  to  the 
beach  to  bid  good*nigot  to  the  dear  old  ocean  T' , 

"  I  wish  it,  if  you  do,"  returned  Vivian,  flashing 
with  ])leasure.  *'  Come;  and  1  will  fill  your  lap  with 
the  lilies  you  love  so  much." 

*'  Not  the  lilies.  I^o,  no,  you  dare  not  pluck  mo 
them?"  she  cried.  **  They  are  his  flowers,  and, no 
hand  bnt  his  may  oflbr  them  to  me." 

She  nodded  slightly  toward  the  half-open  window, 
shrogged  her  shoolders,  and  then,  leaning  a  Utile  of 
her  Might  weight  on  the  youth's  arm,  ooatinaod, 
dreamingly: 

**  But  the  roses — the  beautifol,  sweet  red  roay ! 
Oh,  you  must  pluck  me  them,  Vivian  I    I  love  them 
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Bf  Iblf^  time  she  wa<i  ftlttlng  tn  the  Bt« 
boiil,  ilid  the  lillca  ircr^  eruwdmg  clfvnc 
sldei,  Kt4  fteadiup  up  their  appte^weet  pet-fQme 
Mate  njemory  of  the  love  which  had  t>eeft  ktiHli 


RoMbndf  fOMbod,  rowbiid  pod^ 
Roeebod  trishtlir  Moomlnf.*  ** 

Shf!  w*s lit  down  the  step,  Biafttug-  in  a  »otl  andft^ 
tone,  wtiil«i  the  jonn|^  man  pficed  Ai  h^r  »{de,  kagk' 
ing.  eHilmiHng,  plr^iifii^d,  y*it  »rftrGclj,at  «?ttflc.  for  w%m 
not  Cijl^nd  Curriiigton,  her  bcrlroUi«»d,  sitting  in  & 
d*cp  lnyA)\d'cbair  by  Ihc  window,  and  rolloviapE 
her  With  wotvhiping  eyes  as  phc  trijiped  awaj 
from  hitn!  And  wis  ah^  not  going;  away  Trom  him 
wUh  a  reilaw  who  she  knew — sut^I^rIiu  knew^wis 
already  more  than  half  in  lure  with  her? 

Miaa  Pearl  and  her  mother  were  enjoyinjr  the 
SftBimpr  at  "Tlje  Beach;'*  the  moat  obware  tuitli- 
ini|('j)hit;D  that  coutd  be  imagined.  Ht-re  j^onnir 
Viviaa  had  chanced  lo  make  her  acquaintance  not 
manr  weckji  a^o^  havinji;  come  from  collef^;^  at  the 
neift^t^borlne  town  for  his  holidays.  Here  al'^n.  Cn^lonel 
Carrin^tfln  had  MJowed  he r,  partly  for  lo^*e  uf  her 
Bocletr,  and  partly  to  re-eatahlii^h  hiH  broken  hmltk 

He  had  been  one  of  tho  victoHonji  ejcptdiUDii  to 
Ihe  Ooid  Ckia^t,  had  been  severely  wotmded,  pr(i- 
moted,  aod  returned  a  h^m  to  klm  P<?ari,  whn, 
before  he  wenr.  htii  bepn  ri*ndy  to  tiak  her  fate  with 

They  walked  down  the  gtwm  kn<^,  P^arl  and 
¥fviaa«  Ittu^'hinir.  Mtagliig  uid  Jtbinf ,  ui  wa^i  tunal 
with  them. 

Ob^  ^He  waa  to  gay^Mi  ^jl  Cottkl  it  be  that 
^e  f<}Tgnl  Ihc  vrhitc  Fkus^s  at  thp  witido^w,  and  the 
wasted  haiid  whi^-!!  iaVs  bad  clasped  hcni? 

**  Which  do  you  love  best  now — eome,  be  hnneat 
—the  roaeii  or  the  Itlieft?"  aakd  ViTiaiip  iA  be  ftlJed 
her  outstretched  hnivU  with  the  nQby-CMtiged, 
g9lditi« hearted,  scented  bIo»inoms. 

"     •  ■  ■  of  the 

on  either 
ne,  a 
i  latished 
oa  her. 

She  looked  at  the  flowers  In  her  hftnda.aad  ^be 
looked  at  the  fflowerw  in  thfi  water.  Af*d  tKe  i^ladnesa 
«rept  out  of  her  eyes,  the  pmlle  from  he i-  ftice* 

"  t  wiflk  I  knew  !"  »he  aim  on  t  ^<^piHL 

Tivlaa  abo?ed  off  the  boat  and  *«prftnir  m.  ar»d, 
bavins  »^»ted  biiftfielf  opposite  her,  priEcd  at  her  in 
iery  expertiiEion,, 

-"■^Yqu  wWi  Vim  feoew?*'  echoed  he,  ut  Ja'-t,  spimof 
that  she  addod  iiothiog  more*  '*  Th«  colonel  aboold 
haaryoB  say  that!^' 

"  Hold  y»iir  tongue  !**  retorted  she,  laaphing  with 
restored  gmjrety.    **  Let  sleeping  dogn  lie  !*' 

"  You  mean,  let  no  saoh  awkward  quoations  be 
Mkedr'saidhe. 

**  I  mean  that  the  world  Is  so  beaatiful !— so  bean- 
tlM,  so  fUn  bf  joy  And  things  to  love !— that  one 
etiuiet  poor  all  one's  admiration,  delight  and  aflbc- 
tlen  Qjioti  ene  object  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest 
OliioDe?" 

<«  He  4eeB  T'  angered  Virfan,  with  rather  a  hurd 
hiagh.  **And  to  should  T,  if  I  were  In  lore  with  yoih" 

'*  Heaven  fbrefend  yon  should  ever  he  taken  hi  by 
s^h  a  trifler  !**  she  cned,  almost  between  her  teeth. 
'*0h.  why  are  some  women's  hearts  framed  so?*' 
And  she  fixed  her  eyes  reproachfnUy  on  the  wide. 
elondless  heayenn  which  flushed  as  with  delight  at 
the  beauty  of  Mother  Knrth. 

Then  there  was  silence,  saye  fbr  the  long  sweep 
ef  the  oars  and  the  swish  of  the  UU,  bright  sedges 
•gainst  the  sides  of  the  boat 

The  wooded  banks  glided  by  the  yellow  com* 
flekis  and  the  sisented  haystacks ;  the  boom  of  the 
•oean  caraie  nearer  and  nearer,  and  fhe  sea-breath 
Mew  on  their  crimson  cheeks. 

"  9ing  !**  said  she,  breaking  the  pause  in  her  play* 
Ibt,  perempterr  way.  looking  np  with  as  nntronbled 
«  gate  M  if  Ae  had  left  her  sad  ttionghts  behlttd 
Wh  fhe  watertnies. 

And  he  sang,  keeping  time  with  his  oars,  this  old 

**  When  other  lips  and  eUifr  h<»iiris, 
Th#»!B  Ule  of  lore.flluill  tell; 


In  langnage  whose  exeeas  Impaita 
The  power  they  fieel  so  well, 

Thefe  may,  perhaps,  in  such  a 
Some  reoollectioii  be, 

or  days  that  have  as  bappy  beea. 
And  yoa'll  r— ember  me." 

He  aang  the  rehtdn  over  and  over  again,  looUng 
at  her  passionately,  as  a  man  looks  bat  once  at  a 
-woman. 

With  her  chin  In  her  hand  and  her  eyes  oo  the 
roses,  she  listened,  fkintly  smUfaig,  as  if  in  a  tranoo 
of  languorous  pleasure ;  but  ahe  neither  rebuked 
nor  praised  the  singer. 

The  boat  touched  the  shore ;  he  took  her  oool 
white  hand—his  own  burning—and  led  her  up  the 
.rocky  path  through  the  trees  to  the  beach,  a  Iub* 
dfed  yards  beyono. 

And  while  hand  in  hand  they  threaded  the  duakj 
forest  road,  he  still  kept  soray  singing  fai  her  ear. 

"You'll  remember— yo«*ll  rsmember— yoa*ll  raw  si 
ber  a^f" 

antU  all  at  once  she  ilofpped,  tad,  at  ai^  pat  her 
hand  to  her  heart,  a  shfyer  raa  through  ber  and  tke 
tears  gushed  down  her  cheeks  hi  a  monent 

"  Good  heayens !"  ahe^  burst  forth,  "  when  I  am 
aa  old  woman,  am  I  to  lookbaek  on  this— thla  happj 
thae»  aa  only  one  of  the  golden  honra  that 

"CaaM  and  went. 

And  left  ao  traee  behtedP* 

but  only  a  harrowing  memory  ?  I  doat  want  ta 
leave  it  behind,  aad T cant— I  dare  not  take  it  witk 
me!" 

"  What— what  do  you  mean,  Wm  PMrl  T*  ex- 
claimed yivian.  '*  Do  jrou  mean  that  I  have  aoj- 
tUng  to  do  with  maUng  ym  happy  T' 

"Your*  She  tofaed  on  him,  a  smUe  breakteg 
all  oyer  her  face,  and  her.eyea  sparkling  mtacUer- 
oosly  through  her  teara.  *<No,  you  silly  boyf 
Yon  are  nice — oh,  ever  ao  aloe,  to  amuse  one^i  solf 
with;  but  aa  for  a  permanency  —  from  sdoh,  good 
Lorddeliyerus!" 

And  with  a  hearty,  silvery  peal  of  laaghter  sko 
again  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  led  him,  half 
bewildered,  half  piqued,  yet  thrilling  to  her  soil 
touch,  out  of  the  ghostly  thicket  aad  into  a  burst  of 
sunlight  and  glittering  sea. 

They  descended  the  rooky  bolt,  and  sat  down  oa 
the  soft,  bright  sand  Just  beyond  the  reach  of  tha 
encroaching  waves,  and  for  a  time  both  looked  at 
the  fair  scene  in  silent  but  happy  companionship. 

**  The  Beach  *'  was  a  sickle^aped  bay,  not  a 
mile  in  circuit,  perhaps,  but  over  the  hard-beatea 
floor  Old  Oceaif  trod  In  laxy  strength,  spreading  his 
blue  mantle,  now  atarrtd  with  svaay  •spaaglee,  and 
bordered  with  labe-lke  breidoriee  of  foam.  Over- 
head arched  a  dome  of  pnrplifdi  traosloceaoe,  deep- 
ening hi  the  weet  wtth  gold  aad  rose  aad  opal 
green. 

**  Look  how  they  -^ome  P*  said  Pearl,  giaiRg 
dreamily  at  the  wavea*  '*  How  aaonnoils  JImj  seem 
out  there,  looming  ip  smooth^backed,  hanging  over, 
serrated  and  sharp  as  a  guHlotine-knilb-iJiaHging 
over  aa  if  to  aanifallate  yoa;  and  4>reaklBg  into  a  wild 
chaos  of  foam  I  Doa^  they  look  formidable  ?  Bat 
meantfane  look  at  the  under-feow—bow  H  maa  oul ; 
how  It  sapa  the  mighty  roUera ;  how  it  steals  awMr 
their  strength ;  how  it  snatches  shy  haodfbls  of  tbov 
frothy,  vaporing  menachiffs.  and  only  releases  them 
when  they  are  so  gentled  and  tavMd  that  they  oaa  • 
but  creep  hi  to  our  feet  mere  breaths  of  sonny  ' 
foam !  80,^*  added  Pearl,  softly,  **  are  the  troubles 
we  fear  when  they  loom  afar.  Thanks  tp  the  under- 
current of  evars^^iijr  ehtxfnlitaiiee,  they  never  reach 
us  in  their  strength.*' 

Ylriaa  turned  from  the  ohuraing  waters  aa  ardent 
look  upon  his  oorapanion'a  face. 

•*  I  think  I  oad  gnesa  what  your  troNble  Is,'*  said 
he.  with  Htammering  emgeimss.  **  That 'breaker 
coming  in  is.-4et  laa^y  Am  ;  that  01 
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•at  to  iBMt  liim  i»^-4et  mnjtne ;"  and  he  koghed 
nerronsly. 

"HooMDMr'  oiM  Pearl.  "Tou  are  oqite* 
^idte  wrong.  Ko»  mj  dear ;  when  I  think  aioiid  in 
yoor  eompaoT,  700  are  not  ezpeoted  to  nndentand, 
and  70a  are  to  eormise  nothing.  A  bey  o(  year  in- 
experienee "— here  ahe  gave  him  a  warm  and 
friendly  glanee— *'  need  not  expect  to  read  the  riddle 
of  a  woman's  heart" 

Then  she  tamed  away  and  thonght  fai  snenoe  fbr 
a  long  while,  her  eyee  growing  darker  as  they  held 
eonunnnioQ  with  the  dmening  heavena. 

Lying  at  her  feet»  his  elbowa  boried  in  the  aand, 
and  his  handsome,  glowinff  yoang  fttce  resting  on 
his  palms,  the  yonth  watened  her,  his  heart  ftiU  of 
wonder  and  perplexity. 

**  Well/'  said  he,  hungering  for  her  sweet  words, 
*'  hate  jon  settled  all  yoor  fntore  satisfaotortiy  f 

She  oame  back  from  her  dream— came  back  with 
a  strange,  deep  awe  in  her  eyes. 

**  Yes,  I  have  settled  it,'*  answered  she ;  "  and  It 
shall  he  In  this  wise:'' 

Here  ahe  sang,  and  I  ▼erily  believe  she  improvised 
the  words  to  Karats  Swedish  ahr : 

m 

"Life  oBce  so  Bmniag, 

Bright  M  Sominer  day ; 
Tenth  so  betralllDg« 

Qsriaadins  the  wsy, 
at  I  ye  both  have  tnUtora  gnmn, 

Broofht  me  lesr  snd  sigh  sod  moan; 
dsd  sad  wesry  I    Sad  and  wasry  1 

Brid6>-bot  not  to  thee  I 

TloM,  caOed  so  fleeting, 

Haste  ywir  flight  (so  slow !) 
Heart,  flUntlv  b«atiof, 

Cease«  and  let  me  go  I 
1  am  hi(r-oh,  bitter  day ! 

Parted  love  ft»r  aye— fbr  aye! 
Ba/A  and  weary!    Bad  and  weary! 

Bride— but  not  to  thee!" 

There  waa  a  vibrating  sadness  in  her  voice  as  she 
said  this,  her  eyes  not  now  dwelling  open  his,  bat 
Ml  of  tears  and  tomed  away,  that  penetratad  to  his 
very  heart 

Oh,  snrelgr,  despite  all  her  Jibing,  her  laaghiag 
scorn,  bar  continoal  playfU  canting  af  him  back  to 
hia  place  as  boy  and  playmate— sorely,  for  once, 
•he  was  in  earnest ! 

*'  Peart,*'  said  the  yonth,  in  a  choked  voice,  and, 
•nateWng  her  hand,  he  pressed  It  to  his  hot  lips ; 
^'wl^sheold  jkhis  bo  your  fiate?  What  forces  you 
4o  oMirry  a  man  yoa  don't  love  with  yoar  whole 
beaK  ?    For  yon  can*t  blind  me  ai^  more,  Peari— 


These  mshlng  words,  broken  by  hot  kisses  on  her 
iMBd,  and  half  inandible  by  the  hiss  of  surf  and 
thnnder  of  wave,  leaped  from  his  very  sool,  whUe 
ahe  beat  over  him  monmftilly,  and,  as  it  wonld 
seem,  even  tenderly. 

"  Peari !"  said  another  voice,  and  Colonel  Car- 
riimios  stood  beside  her,  his  face  w>  wan,  his  smile 
«albnd.  his  eyes  so  foU  of  lovhig  deUght  in  her, 
that  to  Jmve  seen  his  glorifled  sphrit  come  from  the 
**  aDent  land,*'  woold  have  been  a  less  aarprise. 

She  rose  meahanfeally,  assisted  by  Vkrlan,  and 
laid  hflc  troBibliag  hand  open  the  arm  of  her  lovar. 

**  Why  are  yon  here?"  ahe  cried,  while  her  anx- 
iaaaeyea  tMik.awift  note  of  his  pallor  and  his  onsos- 
flaian.  *'  How  coald  yea  be  so  mad  as  to  walk  ao 
fiur  la  year  weaknesa?" 

*'  Not  mad,  I  hope,"  retomed  Colonel  Carring- 
ton,  with  her  MttU  hand  between  his  own.  "  I 
craveinalbr  von!  And  here—I  pinched  it  from 
the  margin  of  tba  iaka-4hia  goldcA-hearted,  snowy- 
petaled  flower  of  parity-4o  Uke  my  Peari»  with 
■eart  ap  tme  aa  gcla !" 

And  he  fhatCMd  in  her  bosom  a  water-lily,  drip- 
pfau;  yel,  wi^  one  bfoad  satin,  red-llMd  ImC  beside 

'•  These— I  most  take  these  oot!"  mattered  she. 
ed,  while  Tlvian  flashed,  and  shrank  as  if 


"Oh,  no!"  smfled  her  lerer.  •'theyjivn  yon 
nleasare,  and  yen  are  fond  of  tnem.  why  ohonU 
1  be  so  selflsh  as  to  expect  yon  to  take  pleaoare 
only  in  my  gifts  f  I  wonld  not  gmdgn  yen.  aaa  plea- 
sare  that  this  world  aflhrdi,  dear ;  mr  my  only  wish 
is  to  have  yoa  happy." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  color  waa  fhdtog  ftom 
hia  cheeka  and  lips,  and  his  vaiae  wna  growfaig 
strangely  weak. 

He  aoddenly  preaatd  hie  hand  to  his  side,  and 
held  it  np  reddened  with  blood. 

"I-fear-th»~walk— "  he  fsltered:  and  stag- 
gering back,  weald  have  fallen  heavily,  hot  that 
Vivian's  anna  received  htan,  and  laid  mm  gently 
down  insensible. 

Peari  karit  beside  him,  white  and  stifl,  as  if 
firozen. 

It  waa  ^viaa  who  tore,  open  Ua  veat  and  foond 
the  woond  which,  owing  to  nls  impmdent  exertion, 
had  reopened,  and  waa  bleadfaig  pvolksaly.    It  1 


he  who  did  what  he  coaM  to  atoMh  it  and  then 
flew  for  assistance,  and  had  him  carafcUy  conveyed 
back  to  the  cottage.  He»  too,  it  was  nf  ho  drove 
the  fhstest  horse  in  the  settlementvto  town  for  a 
physician,  assisting  hhn  with  hand  and  brain,  jnst 
as  if  Colonel  Carrhigton  had  been  his  brother,  fai- 
stead  of  Pearl's  betrothed. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  Tim  IRttalMwe  waa 
oniet  at  laat  The  pattent  profoandly  sleeping  vn- 
der  the  inflnence  of  an  opiaia. 

He  lay  on  a  low  loonge  in  the  parlor,  where  they 
had  flrstplaoad  trim.    The  laana  waa^ateied  from 


flrst  placed  trim,   fhalaanai 
his  eyes  and  tamed  low,  and  hia  watchers  were— 
Pean  and  Vivian. 

The  yonng  giri's  mother,  im  tevalid  herseU,  had 
retired  perforce,  Peari  promising  to  frilow  as  soon 

Nowshe  knelt  on  one  knee  by  the  head  of  the 
sofa,  her  hands  tightiy  dasped  «pon  the  other,  her 
eyes  fiutened  aorrowftilly  npon  ttie  iaee  of  Colrael 
Owringte»-^that  pnood,  patrician  Ihceao  like  that 
of  a  goMen-halred  VlUng  In  the  still  repose  of 
death. 

Vivian,  a  UtUe  apart,  watched  them  wMi  bnivlag 
looks. 

She  was  very  wan  and  droaptag,  for  ahe  had 
knelt  there  some  boors,  scarce  changhig  her  posi- 
tion eccept  to  press  her  peribmed  hand  on  her  lov- 
er's throbbtag  brow,  or  to  hcM  ta  his  Upa  the 
cooling  dranfAt  which  stood  beside  bar. 

The  roaea  hong  in  hsr  beaom,  half-flided  now, 
and  the  heavy-headed  lUy,  which  had  long  ahwe 
fiUen  nnheeded  to  the  floor,  sent  npmaiekly  sweet 
perfume  from  cmshed  petahu  Her  white  dresa  was 
limp  and  disordered,  her  aaft  hair  fril  looody  abont 
her  shoolders. 

Hew  absorbed  she  iPfw  I  WasshetUnkincofthe 
days  when  his  love  was  sweet  to  her?  Was  she 
ordering  her  heart  open  that  backward  path,  to  And 
aweetnen  in  it  stUl  ? 

She  looked  rennd  suddenly  at  Vivian.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  was  by  her  aide,  eager  to  do  anytfthtf  for 
her— or  Carrington. 

"  I  think  he  ia  asleep  now,"  said  she,  in  the  soft 
monotone  which  never  distorbs  an  tevalid.  **I 
■mat  go,  for  I  am  weary ;  bat  I  am  not  afraid  to 
troat  him  with  yen.  Callmeifthereiaanycham." 

^  Yes,"  answered  Vl«faa,  ohediantty ;"  bat  yoa 
mast  not  be  anxiooa.    Ton  waflt  sleep." 

She  rote.  By  one  accord  they  seemed  to  avoid 
each  other's  eyes  as  she  moved  a#ay. 

**  Oood-night"  she  said,  with  a  shh^rfnr  sigh. 

Bnt  at  the  door  she  looked  back  at  Vivian  once 
more.    Ah,  once  morel 

**  I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  .thank  yoa  for  the 
Undneis  ybo  hate  sitown  to-night'' she  martnnred, 
with  a  smothered  sob,  **  and  yet  so  strahn  moat  be 
my  retnm  for  this  unseMsh  kindness,  ttiat  I  matt 
ask  yoa  to  foiiret  that  aong,  and  that  haWcot  we 
talked  of  on  the  beach  to-aiglit  To  sMect  It 
woaldkittWm/"  *  ^^ 
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HOW    WE    Q4iraaT    A    HTOTA    IN    ALGERIA. 


Vhrfaa  eaan  eloae  to  1i^  out  of  llM  fUdowy 
Mnwr,  Mid  JDto  whaX  Ucbt  thert  was,  and  he  ma 
•1m  looktd  kmg  into  mcb  other'f  pale  fiacea. 
-  *'  Yon  Bean  to  manr  Um,  thenf* 

''  Yea;  I  an  doMwith  regrets.** 

**  Yoiir  love  has  all  oome  back  for  him?*' 

**  I  afk  heaven  to  biisg  it  back.    I  do,  aineerelj.** 

**ABd  if  it  won't,  what  ia  to  become  of  you—of 
Dier' 

**0h,  don't!  Yon  stab  me  to  the  heart!  Yon 
have  been  to  dear— eo  dear !   Oh,  Vivian,  good-by  !** 

**  That  wili  oomfort  me,"  gasped  Vivian,  heart- 
wninf ,  yet  insphred  by  hef  heroism  to  be  herok; 
too.  *'  Ton  are  right,  and  I  dare  not  hiterfere  be- 
tween yon.    ru  go  away  to-morrow." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  then  he  whis- 
pered, with  sad,  yearning  looks : 

**  Pearl,  won't  yon  give  me  one  kiss  to  last  me  all 
myUfer* 

Withent  a  word  she  yielded  to  his  already  en- 
eireling  arm,  and  they  stood  heart  to  heart  for  the 
hrat-aad  last— time.'^ 

**0  Ix>TeI    0  Fire  I  once  he  drew 

With  one  long  kiis,  tier  whole  soul  thro*, 
Her  Itps  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew." 

•  ••••«• 

A  sudden  movement  in  the  duskv  comer,  a  driv- 
ing baekward  of  the  chairs,  and  Colonel  Carrington 
sprang  forward  hito  the  Ught.  his  death-like  lace 
eonvmsed  with  fraslie  passion.  Half-stonned  by 
reason  of  the  opiate,  hau-delirious  with  the  fever, 
how  ooidd  be  Judge  appearances  in  that  first  terrible 
moment  of  awakening  7 

His  hand  was  in  his  bosom  as  he  came  toward 
them ;  next^noment  his  revolver  flashed  forth— a 
tiny  toy  that  Pearl  had  often  played  with,  and 
Vivian  had  only  that  morning  been  deantaig^and 
priming.  Cairington  aimed  at  the  yoath ;  Peail 
sprang  between  with  nplifte^and  clasped  hands. 

In  an  instant  a  sharp  report— an  awfol  vision  of 
Pearl  standmg  like  a  piUar  of  anew,  hands  still  np- 
lifled,  great  black  eyes  fixed  on  Carrington— a 
trembling,  fleeting  instant  of  harrowing  grace— then 
she  went  down  on  her  fiaee. 

Dead  ?  Oh,  heaven,  yes,  with  her  heart's  blood 
bathing  the  roses  she  had  given  her  life  to  wear  for 
a  Uttle  while ! 

•  «•••« 

They  bloom  as  brightly  as  of  yore,  the  roses  down 
by  the  beach,  and  the  lilies  star  the  lake  as  pure  as 
when  Carrington  plucked  them ;  but  I  never  see  the 
roses  that  I  do  not  think  them  colored  by  Pearl's 
red  blood,  nor  the  UHes  but  I  see  PearPspale,  dead 
face! 


How  we  Caught  a  Hyena  hi  Algeria. 

It  was  duing  the  last  Arab  insurrection,  which 
broke  out  In  the  Spring  of  1871,  Just  altar  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Franao-Qerman  war,  I  was,  with  a 
eohunn  ot  cavalry,  engaged  in  scourinff  the  vallevs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cherchell.  We  frequency 
were  on  the  march  until  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
night,  and  as  we  silently  walked  our  horses  through 
the  tall  grass  bordering  a  broad  shallow  stream,  or 
waited  at  the  entiance  to  a  rocky  pass,  while  the 
reconnoitring  party  ezpkyed  it,  and  beaters  pene- 
trated through  the  thick  bushes  to  the  right  and 
left,  we  oould  freqnentlv  hear  the  helping  of  Jaokals 
and  hyenas  on  every  side  of  us.  Many  n  time,  too, 
have  I  lain  awake  in  my  tent  for  hours,  unable  to 
get  a  wink  ef  sleep.  Cor  the  riot  Ihey  made  outside 
the  camp  as  they  prowled  round  and  round  it  in 
search  of  food. 

Hyena  hi  Arabic  is  dsba'a;  but  the  Arabs  of  Al- 
geria have  sumamed  it  JTeib-edl^oMtafm  (Satan's 
log).    When  they  hear  it  yelping,  they  eKclaim  i 

"  May  Allah  preserve  us  firom  meeiing  a  Jew  !** 

"  May  Allah  cutm  the  proclaimer  of  bad  news:  a 
being  of  my  own  blood  has  just  died  !** 


''DoyonhearUm?    He*syelpfaig  death!** 

**  What  voung  ffiri  is  it  that  has  Just  been  seduced, 
that  he  -raoola  tans  proclaim  her  didionor  close  to 
herdoym*/** 

**  He  stfa«  up  hatred  In  his  htUyi  He*s  a  coward ; 
he  foara  the  son!  He*s  a  vagabond:  he  cannot 
distinguish  the  sexes  !*» 

No  anhnal,  I  think,  under  the  sun,  has  been  so 
heartiiv  cursed  and  abused  as  the  debd^d. 

We  had  marching  with  us  at  the.time  to  wUeh  1 
refer  a  tall,  blg^boned  Spahi,  named  El-Habondhi, 
who  has  since  become  caid  of  the  Beni-Uenasseur. 
One  dav  I  mentioned  to  him  casually  that  I  should 
like  to  hunt  a  hyena. 

*'  You  don't  hunt  tiie  hyena,**  he  said ;  "  you 
cateh  him." 

*'How*sthatr**Ia8ked. 

**  Basy  enough,"  he  replied ;  **  111  show  yon  ojm 
of  thes/days?^ 

Less  than  a  week  afterward  El-Habonchi  came 
to  my  tout  one  morning  while  we  were  encampen 
at  Tonrira,  and  said : 

*'  Sidi;  do  yon  want  to  see  a  hyena  caught?" 

"With  pleasuire,"  I  answered;  and  llftB  about 
to  take  my  gun  when  El-Habouchi  ezclabned : 

"  Oh !  don't  load  yoorself  with  that.  We'U  not 
do  him  the  honor  of  wasting  powder  on  him." 

We  took  a  narrow  Arab  patili  leading  toward  a 
huge  lump  of  granite  of  some  sort,  which  towered 
up  above  a  duster  of  low  bushes  and  dwarf  palms. 
Beneath  the  falling  branches  of  the  bushes  was  a 
good-siaed  hole  half  hidden  amidst  a  quantity  of 
moss  and  long  grass. 

"  That's  it,^  said  El-Habouohi. 

He  moved  the  branches  and  long  grass  on  one 
side,  and  we  perceived  the  hyena  seated  well  back 
in  the  hole,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  like  two  Inmpa 
of  bumhig  coal. 

"You  can  toke  her,"  said  El-Habouchi;  "8he*s 

got  no  young  ones."  And,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
on,  he  told  me  that  a  hyena  only  defended  itself 
when  it  waa  with  young. 

A  Kabyle  now  advanced  to  the  month  of  the 
hole,  holding  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  wodd  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  with  a  strong  leather  strap 
fostoned  to  each  end  of  it  The  hyena  drew  itself 
np  on  its  fore-legs,  stretehed  out  its  ei^t  toes, 
armed  with  long  strong  claws,  and  opened  its  huge 
Jaw  with  a  growl. 

By  a  rapid  movement  the  Kabyle  placed  the  stick 
between  the  animal's  teeth,  and  fastened  tile  straps 
round  its  neck ;  then,  taking  one  of  its  paws,'  ne 
quietly  dragged  It  out  of  the  hole,  and  tied  its  l^s 
together.  I  never  witnessed  such  poor  sport  in  my 
Itfe. 

"  What  ahaU  we  do  with  It?"  said  EI-Habou«lii, 
all  nt  once. 

"Km  it,"  I  answered. 

"  We  never  kill  a  hyena,"  he  said. 

"Why?" 

"  Pint  of  all,  because  it's  unlucky.  The  hyena 
never  attacks  living  things,  be  they  man  or  beast, 
and  it  devours  all  ttie  dead  bodies.  That's  why  we 
call  it*  pest-eater.'" 

The  hyena  In  question  was  a  fine  animal,  measur- 
ing a  little  over  live  feet  fi'om  the  tip  of  the  snent 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  waa  beaumlly  marked. 
It  waa  a  myish-yellow  color,  with  brown  stripes 
on  the  sides  and  paws.  I  was  not  going  to  lene 
such  a  splendid  hearth-rug. 

"  Yon  most  kill  Urn,"  I  said. 

"  To  hear  Is  to  ot>ey,"  answered  El-Haboachi.  ' 

Hien  turning  to  the  Kablye,8  who  were  standing 
in  a  group  beside  us,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Oh,  people  of  Taoorina,  is  there  any  one  among 
you,  or  among  those  belonging  to  yon,  iuibiing 
from  dropsy?  The  warm  oleod  of  the  Md'd 
ownea  it,  by  the  grace  of  AUabk" 

"  I  have  an  uncle,"  anawered  one  of  tiiem,  **  who 
is  puffed  out  like  an  oQ-skin." 

"  Ron  eiraiid  bdng  him  here  qnieltly.  thm.**' 

The  invalid  aoon  arrived  on  tne  back  of  ai 
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Tbej  ramo^ei  bto  bwaooM  wid  riWrt,  aad  riAogh- 
tered  tb«  aniniAl  oo  his  naked  bodj.  the  hTona 
naUag  Tetj  Uttia  reiistaiMM.  IdoB*t  kaow  If  tha 
maa  waa  eartd  of  tiia  dropsy,  bnt  the  iUn  of  the 
bjena  of  Taonriaa  etOl  tfoea  seirice  aa  a  hearth-rug 
ia  flay  hone,  and  his  looff  ooarM  hair  is  much  softer 
than  any  one  would  thmk  to  look  at  ik 

Hyeaaa  and  Jackals  do  the  doty  of  seaTengars  in 
Algeria,  devouring  aU  the  dead  bodiea  that  they 
come  acresB.  Unfortanateiy,  they  do  not  oonflae 
thenMelves  to  this  aseAd  pasthne ;  they  also  Tiolate 
the  graves  of  hnman  beings,  and  as  the  Arabs  bury 
their  dead  only  about  a  foot  and  a  half  nndergrovnd 
and  without  a  ooflSn,  these  animals,  who  are  always 
on  the  lookont  for  a  nice,  fresh  eorpse,  ind  this  no 
▼fry  dlfficatt  task.  Dorfaig  the  cholera  of  1849  the 
F^eneh  were  obliged  to  guard  the  cemetery  at 
Cherchell  daring  the  night  against  a  fhmily  of 
hyenas,  who  came  regnlariy  to  grab  op  the  graves. 
Tne  hyena  tears  up  the  ground  jost  like  a  dog  that 
amoses  itself  by  making  a  hole  in  a  flower-bed,  with 
an  amonniAf  strength  and  rapidity  that  Inoreases  as 
he  spproaohea  his  prey.  Being  gifted  with  a  solid 
jaw  and  long,  strons  claws,  he  gets  throngh  his 
work  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  This  animal, 
which  is  now  gradually  disappearing  from  the  colo- 
nized portions  of  Algeria,  is  common  enough  in  Mo- 
hammedan countries,  where  he  is  still  intrusted  with 
» the  task  of  removing  all  the  carrion  and  filth  that 
Massnlman  indiflhrence  allows  to  rot "  by  the  grace 
of  Allah!" 


WashlRgloti't  Strwigth. 

GsNiBAL  WiLBOK  relates  an  account  of  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Curtis,  from  which  he  obtained  some 
interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  Washington. 
During  a  vidt  at  Arlington  House,  Ta.,  In  18^,  the 
writer  asked  Mr.  Curtis  if  Washington  could,  like 
Marshal  Saxe,  break  a  horseshoe,  and  the  reply 
that  he  received  was,  he  had  no  doubt  he  could,  had 
he  tried,  for  his  hands  were  the  largest  and  strongest 
he  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Curtis  then  nve  several  in- 
Btanoes  of  the  general's  stcength,  <tf  which  I  recall 
the  following :  when  Washington  waa  a  young  man, 
he  was  present  on  one  occasion,  as  looker  on,  at 
wrestiing  games,  then  the  foshion  in  Virginia.  Tired 
of  the  sport,  he  had  retired  to  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
where  he  sat  perusing  a  pamphlet,  tUl  challenged 
to  a  bout  by  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  the  strongest 
vrresOer  hi  the  SUte.  Washington  declined  till, 
taunted  by  the  remark  that  he  feared  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  gladiator,  calmly  came  forward 
and,  without  removing  his  coat,  grappled  with  his 
antagonist.  There  was  a  fierce  struggle  for  a  brief 
space  of  time,  when  t)ie  champion  waahorled  to  the 
ground  with  such  force  as  to  Jar  the  very  mairow  in 
his  bones.  Another  instance  of  his  power  was  his 
throwing  the  stone  across  the  Bappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg— a  feat  that  has  never  been  per- 
formed sfaice.  Later  in  life,  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  at  Mount  Tcmon  were  contending  in  the 
exercise  of  throwing  the  bftr.  Washington, '  after 
looUng  on  some  tune,  walked  forward,  saying, 
"Allow  me  to  try/'  and  grasping  the  bar,  sent  the 
iron  flyhg  through  the  air  twenty  feet  bevond  its 
usual  linms.  StiU  later  in  his  career,  Washington, 
whose  age  was  like  a  lusty  Winter,  "  frosty,  yet 
kindly,"  observed  three  of  his  workmen  at  Mount 
Yemon  vainly  endeavoring  to  raise  a  large  stone, 
when,  tired  of  witnessing  their  unsuccessfhl  a^ 
tempts,  he  put  them  aside,  and  taking  it  in  bis  Uron- 
like  grasp,  lifted  it  to  its  place,  remounted  his  horse 
and  rode  on. 


SliutAr't  Hydrophobia  Triok. 


a,  an  sctor  of  the  last  century,  was  travel- 

faig  In  the  Brighton  stage-coach  on  a  very  warm 
day,  with  four  ladies,  when  the  vehicle  stopped  to 


receive  a  sixth  passenger,  who  could  have  pla^e4 
Falstaff  without  padding.  The  Csces  of  the  ladies 
elongated  at  this  unwelcome  addition  to  the  num- 
ber, nut  Sbuter  only  smiled.  When  the  stout  gen- 
tieman  was  seated,  and  the  coach  waa  again  in 
motion,  Bhuter  gravely  inqohred  of  one  of  the  ladies 
her  motive  for  visiting  Brighton.  She  replied,  that 
her  physician  had  advised  sea-batidng  as  a  remedy 
for  mental  depression.  He  turned  to  the  others, 
and  repeated  nis  inquiries ;  the  next  was  nervous, 
the  third  bilious— all  had  some  ailment  which  tiie 
sea  was  expected  to  cure. 

*'  Ah !''  sighed  the  comedian,  "  all  your  copi- . 
plaints  put  together  are  nothhig   to   mine.    Oh, 
nothing  f— mine  is  dreadful  but  to  think  of^" 

"  Indeed,  sir  !''  said  the  stout  passenger,  wMi  a 
look  of  astonishment.  "  What  is  your  oomplaint? 
you  look  exceedingly  well." 

**  Ah,  tk  V*  responded  Shuter,  shaking  hhi  head, 
"looks  are  deceitful:  you  must  know,  sir,  that, 
three  days  ago,  I  haa  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog»  for  which  I  am  informed  sea-bathkig 
is  the  only  cure.  For  that  purpose  I  am  going  to 
Brighton ;  for  though,  as  you  ooserve,  I  am  look- 
ing well,  yet  the  fit  comes  on  in  a  moment,  when  I 
bark  like  a  dog,  and  endeavor  to  bite  every  one 
near  me." 

*'  Lord  have  raercy  on  us !"  ejaculated  the  stout 
passenger,  witli  a  look  of  alarm.  '*  But,  sir,  you 
are  not  in  earnest— you *' 

"Bow-wow-wow!" 

"Coachman!  coachman!  Let  ma  oat!— let  me 
out,  I  say !" 

"  Now,  yonr  honor,  irhat's  the  matter?"  inquired 
the  coachman. 

"  A  mad  dog  ia  the  matter !— hydrophobia  is  the 
matter !  open  the  door !" 

"Bow-wow-wow!" 

"  Open  the  door !  Never  mind  the  steps.  Thank 
Ood,  1  am  safe  out !  Let  those  who  like,  ride  inside ; 
FU  mount  the  roof." 

So  he  rode  to  Brighton  outside  the  ooaeh,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Shuter  and  his  fUr  compan- 
ions, who  were  very  merry  at  Ua  expense,  the 
former  repeating  at  hitervala  his  loiiorons  hoto- 


Joining  hit  Rtginnont 

In  18S7,  when  the  rebelpon  broke  out  in  Canada, 
I  Joined  a  small  body  of  volunteers  that  was  to  be 
commanded  by  a  retired  tavern-keeper  caBed  Judd, 
who  hiid  not  yet  arrived  at  the  village,  and  whom 
none  of  ua  hisd  ever  seen,  except. a  Lieutenant 
Smfley,  who  had  us  in  cliarge ;  but  no  one  ever  be- 
lieved a  word  out  of  his  head. 

Captain  Judd  was,  we  had  learned,  ao  ignorant 


ascended  the  throne,  was  always  on  hia  Ups»  and 
the  wav  he  annihiUted  her  enemies  in  bad  Bnglish, 
was  said  to  be  marvelous. 

If  there  had  been  five  hundred  WiDiam  Lyon 
Mackenzies  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  they 
could  not  have  occupied  all  the  pointa  assiffned  to 
his  presence  at  one  and  the  same  moment  through- 
out the  country.  But,  then,  the  evidence  of  his 
having  Just  put  hi  an  appearance  at  Whitiaw's 
Rapids,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  our  log 
barracks,  where  he  was  alleged  to  be  secreted  in 
the  house  of  an  American  gentleman  named  Hart- 
well,  was  so  clear  and  ckcumstantial,  that  our 
lieutenant  determined  to  capture  him  and  present 
him  as  a  trophy  to  Captain  Judd,  who  was  expected 
to  arrive  dauy. 

It  was  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  arch-rebel  had 
ventured  to  beard  us  m  our  den,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out haviuff  armed  fHends  at  hand.  We  therefore 
determined  to  make  a  sudden  and  secret  desoent^ 
upon  him  under  the  cover  of  night,  and  overpower" 


Goo^k' 
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Mm  and  his  ffotrds,  tf  he  had  any,  before  he  had 
tfme  to  Meflfl  Hmaelf. 

Ahhongh  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  the 
way  throu^  the  oedar-ewamp  wan  so  dark  that  we 
eonid  scarcely  see  a  dozen  jards  before  as.  When, 
therefore,  we  reached  Hartwell's  clearing,  onr 
ranks  were  a  Httle  conftised.  and  1  remarked  that 
there  were  ndt  so  many  of  the  llfty-fonr  of  na  in- 
clined to  cross  the  open  space  from  the  road  as  I 
had  expected  from  some  conversation  held  earlier  in 
the  evening. 

We  had  a  single  wagon  with  ns,  into  which  we 
were  to  lUng  the  prisoner,  boond  hand  and  foot,  and 
this  the  Uetatenant  now  momited,  **  to  reoonnoitre/' 
as  he  said ;  but,  as  I  believed,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
a  precipitate  retreat  should  occasion  require  it. 
Scaiftely  had  he  stood  erect  in  the  vehicle,  however, 
when  the  door  of  Hartwell*s  residence  opened  sud- 
denly, and,  in  the  red  glare  of  a  hoffe  leg-fire  that 
streamed  nirough  it,  we  perceived  Uie  figure  of  a 
man  advancing  toward  a  oorse  that  was  being  led 
round  the  buHdfa^  by  a  second  party. 

These  two  were  now  Johied  by  a  third  person,  whom 
we  recognised  as  HartweU  himself;  and  as  the  light 
fell  fbH  on  the  countenance  of  the  man  who  first 
appeared,  two  or  three  of  our  force,  who  had  often 
declared  that  they  knew  Uackenaie's  personal  ap- 
pearance intimateiT,  npw  sprang  to  the  wagon,  and 
swore  point4>lank  to  the  lientenant  that  the  famous 
traitor  wais  within  his. grasp,  and  would  be  riding 
vr]Mn  &  single   yard   of  mm  in  less  than  five 

Beving  that  th«  horseman,  after  some  conversa- 
tion with  Hiurtvfll,  tr&£  riduig  slowly  toward  us 
and  si  one.  we  preptu^d  to  overpower  him  before 
}i«  bad  tuD«  lo  dnw  i  pi^toL  Consequently,  the 
instant  he  caoae  w\\km  tircep  of  the  butt  of  one  of 
our  guns,  he  w»i  sent  flyitij;?  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
fell  »(?ne*eleiis  %o  Ihe  ground.  The  next  instant  ho 
WIS  thmwn,  flxnily  buuntl,  irfto  the  wagon,  and  off 
we  started,  the  Lieutfiunnt  secretly  trusUng  that  the 
viltiun  bad  not  been  killed,  as  he  desired  to  present 
bim  sllvc  to  hiy  iiti^erior  when  he  arrived,  and  sub- 
sed gently  to  Bit  Fraucii^  Bond  Head. 

u  wss  lat4!  when  we  re^i^ined  the  Tillage,  but  so 
M^m\y  did  t1i«  newi  of  the  capture  fly  from  house 
io  Iiim^\  thftt  in  It'n^  than  half  an  hour  more  than 
iwu  htintlri^ii  ju'u|>l«  bad  luaembled  in  and  about 
the  guard-room.  A  doctor  who  had  been  called 
in  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  merely  bruised 
and  stunned,  and.  that,  alth<High  incapable  tq  hold 
ai^  conversation,  he  was  slowly  but  surely  recovi 
ermg. 

By  daybreak  HarlweU  and  his  whole  household 
were  arrested  and  brought  in  to  explain  how  they 
came  to  shelter  the  dangerous  outlaw,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  scarce  a  magistrate  for  miles  round  but  had 
assembled  at.  what,  was  catted  the  Qovemment 
House,  to  'take  part  in  the  dispositibn  of  the  fearful 
revdutloniBl,  who  had  but  just  recovered  his  con- 
sciouaneBS,  and  who  was  now  beilig  brought  before 
them. 

HartweO,  ho#ever,  was  examined  first,  when  he 
solemnly  swore  ^at  he  had  no  idea  that  he  had 
been  harboriM,  aa  outlaw,  as  the  gentleman— if 
such  he  were-Htad  given  his  name  as  Cantain  Judd, 
;ind  simplr  called,  as  he  said,  for  a  draught  of 
water,  and  to  faiouire  which  of  the  two  roads  oppo- 
site the  clearhig  fed  fo  the  village. 

This  IntoUi^eAce  startled  us  out  of  our  seven 
senses,  and  tSe'  lieutenant,  who  was  seated  on  the 
bench,'  turned  deadly  psie.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  we  recovered  from  thi^  flrst  shock,  when  the 
prisoner  himJMlf  sntered.  with  his  head  bound  up, 
and  his  nose  the  size  and  shape  of  a  tea-cup.  He 
was  histantly  retognised  b^  one  of  the  magistrates, 
who  knew  mm  well,  and  who  came  down  from  the 
bench  tfi  syropatUae  with  him ;  for,  it  was  Captain 
Judd  whom  we  had  captured,  sure  enough,  ana  not 
**the  arch-rebel,  ¥n]ttam  Lyon  Xackenzie,^*  al- 
though the  name  of  the  patriot  who  had  sent  him 
flyteg  ant  of  the  saddle  could  never  be  ascertained. 


In  the  Bazaar  at  Port  Saidp 


A  FBW  quiverings  and  roUinrs,  then  our  i 
settled  quietly  down,  like  a  gull  tired  with  Ha  long 
flight  over  the  seas.  Were  these  men  fighttngl 
Oh,  no !  that  was  only  theur  way  of  ietthig  us  know 
that  their  boats  were  for  hfre  to  carry  na  ashore. 
The  hackmen  that  clamor  about  the  wharves  and 
vaifroad  stations  of  New  York  are  nothing  to  theee 
Ef^yptian  boatmen.  From  thefr  boisterous  vociter- 
atMos  and  muscnbur  gesticulatioiis  I  feared  we  were 
going  to  be  cut  hi  fragments  and  carried  ashore  in 
pieces  by  diffierent  boatmen.  But  the  scuffle  sub- 
sided, and  we  found  ourselves  hi  the  posseasfon  of 
the  victorious. 

Happil  V.  as  we  were  bound  for  India,  we  were 
only  touching  at  Port  Said,  en  poMont,  so  there  was 
no  baggage  to  be  pulled  about,  or  any  annoyance 
to  experienee  from  the  custom-house  officials.  We 
were  free  to  step  on  shore  and  wander  about  until 
it  was  time  for  our  vessel  to  start  again. 

I  had  already  done  the  necessary  ecstasies  over 
the  fine  breakwater,  made  entirely  or  artificial 
stone,  and  at  a  fabulous  cost.  I  now  found  a  new 
theme  for  admhration  hi  the  town  itself;  for,  who 
would  believe  that  this  place  was  a  few  vears  ago 
a  mere  strip  of  Nile  mud  and  sand,  whfle  looking  at 
ita  handsome  little  park,  every  tree  of  which  was 
brought  here  to  be  transplanted,  and  the  flue  edl-  • 
floes  that  anrrounded  it  were  the  productions  of 
recent  years?  But  shopping  had  brooght  me  to 
terra  J&rma ;  therefore,  after  a  ghmce  at  several 
pohits  of  interest,  we  went  straight  to  the  bazaars. 

These  bazahra  hate  a  peculiar  fowAnation  over 
me,  and  always  tarn  my  memory  at  .puce  to  fhe 
Arabian  Nights' stories,  and  the  porter  and  the 
ladies  of  Bagdad  are  invariably  brought  before  my 
mfaid*s  eye.  To  be  sure,  this  was  not  Bagdad ;  it 
was,  nevertheless.  Oriental.  I  would  go  to  the 
fruit-store  ahd  see  If  I,  too,  could  not  buy  **  Syrian 
apples,  peaches  of  Oman,  and  Jasmine  of  Aleppo, 
and  water-lilies  of  Damascus,  and  cucumbers  oi  the 
Nile,  and  fi^ptlan  Umes,  and  Snltanee  citrons,  and 
myrtle  atffl  sprigs  of  henna,  and  anemones,  and 
violets,  and  pomegranate-flowers,  and  eglantines ; 
also  te  the  perfhmers  for  sprinkling  bottles  of  rose- 
water,  infhsed  with  mtisk,  for  orange-flower  water 
and  ambergris  and  musk.*'  At  the  jeweler's  I  might 
look  on  rubies  and  emeralds  as  big  as  pigeons*  eggs ; 
and  how  delightfhl  to  sit  sippfaig  delicioiis  shemts 
from  golden  cups  Incmsted  with  iewdii,  Uka  the 
beautifiil  damson  hi  the  stories,  while  soim  grave 
nwrchant  spread  before  me  gorgeous  silks  saffwith 

Sid  and  diver  embroidery,  muslins  of  exonisite 
eness,  gauzy  fobrics,  light  as  the  wings  of  miries. 
I  entered  the  bazaar  in  a  whirl  of  e  jccitement,  but 
I  need  not  say  that  it  was  not  long  before  I  awoke 
to  the  reality  befbre  me.  Por  how  primitive  and 
commonplace  these  establishments  are  in  tihe  riDiral 
districts !  We  may  just  as  well  compare  a  grand 
opera-house  to  the  temporary  booths  of  an  ithMrant 
curcos.  There  is  a  grandeur  la  a  metropolitan  ba- 
zaar which  is  at  once  uniane,  picturesque  and  cap- 
tivating. In  Constantinople  they  are  built  of  stone, 
and  lighted  fh>m  the  top.  They  seem  Hke  long 
streets  covered  with  arched  rooCs,  each  street  bebg 
appropriated  to  some  particular  merchandise.  Thus, 
there  are  the  spice  bazaar,  where  all  kinds  of  con- 
diments, drugs  and  dve-stttfls  are  soM ;  the  perfumery 
bazaar,  contahiing  the  most  delicioua  perfpmes  of 
the  East— the  otto  of  roses,  the  fhtgfaat  pastjUas, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  pipe-bowls,  fluing  the 
atmosphere  with  their  delicious  scent,  but  mistaken 
by  European»  for  bits  of  opium ;  also  the  singular 
rats*  tails,  which  emit  a  perfume  like  muslE,  and  re- 
tain their  odor  for  any  length  of  time ;  the  silk  ba- 
zaar, the  calico  bazaar^  the  shpe  bazaar,  depots  ol 
most  varied  and  exquisite  embroideries  $  the  jewetay 
bazaar«  the  pipe  bazaar,  where. are  displayed  the 
beautiful  and  costly  amber  mouth-plecas,  studded- 
with  gems,  the  long  and  graceful  stems  af  J 
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•r  ebtnr,  ud  the  gflded  Mid  deUoately  nodtled 
red  elmj  Dowli. 

Tbe  Bpaoe  oeeapied  by  theae  basnan  is  very  ex- 
(•Drive— equaling  almost  the  whol^  of  the  sixth 
ward  in  the  city  of  New  York— and  the  internal 
arrangeinents  entirely  nnlike  tbe  shope  of  this 
eonntry.  There  are  no  front  windows  nor  connters. 
The  entire  faoadB  of  the  streets,  being  shelved  for 
the  display  of  wares  and  goods,  presents  a  whole 
front  with  the  appearance  of  a  vast  library— not  of 
books,  bat  of  merchandise. 

A  sort  of  elevated  phitform,  about  fonr  or  five  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  from  the  ground,  extends  the 
whohi  side,  on  which  both  merchants  and  customers 
sit,  thus  serving  the  doable  puroose  of  counter  and 
•eats.  The  shops  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
elbow-boardiL  and  there  is  generally  a  small  room 
attached  behmd  each  for  the  storage  of  goods,  etc. 

As  London  has  its  '*  Whitechapel  Road,'*  Paris  its 
"Temple**  and  N^w  York  its^'Ciiatham  Street,** 
so  Constantinople  has  ^  "  Bit-Basaar,**  emphatio- 
ally  so  denominated  from  the  vermin  whioh  infest 
•Id  dothing.  Infinite  diverrity  pervades  the  gar> 
mentB  here  displaved,  aadi  as  p«ople*8  clothes 
always  look  •omethmg  Uke  themselves,  so  the  empty 
enti  seem  to  ten  tales  of  thefr  pood  or  bad 


•—whether  the  former  owners  died  of  plague 
or  smallpox,  were  solitary  oocopanti  of  the  robes> 
or  shared  them  with  other  anfanalonle. 

At  the  aaotioo»  which  occurs  every  day  hi  the^^ 
pvlieas,  poverty  may  find  a  momentary  relief  by 
tbe  dMpesal  of  its  surplus  wardiobs,  or  may  eren 
don  the  cast^eff  rags  of  mnm  less  fortunate  victim  of 
misery.  There  is  a  more  respectable  taction  at 
the  BsssiteH  every  day,  except  Friday,  until  noon, 
where  iewelnr,  embroideries,  carpets,  arms,  ted  aU 
sorts  of  Bvperier  second-hand  garments,  are  disposed 
•f.  Here  the  hn^ablest  citiaen  may  at  least  euioy 
the  semblanee  ef  grandeur  as  he  invests  himself  in 
the  same  sefry  which  the  eflbndi  discarded  the  day 
before ;  or  an  ambitieus  mother  may  procui^  the 
same  MkMiB  ds  noos  as  graced  the  form  of  a  beau- 
tifnl  HannuDU  * 

The  Beaesten  is  a  large  quadraaguUr  stone  build- 
ing, sunnonnted  by  a  cepola,  hi  the  oeatre  of  the 
rs,  and  serves  not  only  ss  tbe  place  ef  public 
a,  but  for  the  safe  deposit  oTvsluabls  pro- 
perty. 

The  basaara  hi  the  rural- districts  behig  a  counter* 
part  of  those  ef  the  metropolis,  have  all  these  dllfer- 
ent  branbhes  of  trade  compressed  taito  a  limited 
space.  The  baaaar  we  entered  at  Port  Said  con- 
■Bted  ef  a  stegls  alley  havlag  a  kmg  line  of 
eontiniious  bootMOB  each  side  aada  fliatohed  trellis 
everhead. 

What  a  motley  crowd  we  found  here !  No  one 
eouhl  Ulk  of  beinf  hi  foahhu,  because  eveegene 
had  a  foaUon  eC  his  own.  Greeks  hi  Jalll^ts, 
Turks  ia  baggy  trowsefs,  Jews  hi  dresring-gowns, 
Bedouiiis  in  Mmoiit  or  wonted  cloaks,  Arabs  en 
cA^miss,  beggars  in  lotUag  or  next  to  nothhiff, 
women  so  swathed  hi  dethes  and  vaUs  as  to  resemble 
sacka  of  wool,  TTnglMi  offlcefs  in  scarlet,  saucy 
donkey-driveis^  horses,  donkeys,  camels,  dogs— in 
fine,  a  peifee^ kiileidesc4pe  of  peoples,  animsJs  and 
color. 

Tbe  contrast  between  the  noise  of  the  street  and 
the  quiet  of  the  Bho|^  it  great  In  his  littie  box  of 
a  store,  which  is  aothmg  more  than  a  whidow 
closed  hi,  the  merchant  sits  smokhig  and  demurely 
looUng  oat  Kke  some  huge  spider,  that,  having 
made  Us  web,  is  quite  sure  that  victims  Ui  the  shape 
of  customers  wiH  com^  to  bb  chaght. 

From  ths  pleoe  of  csrpet  on  whkh  he  sKs,  tbe 
merchant  can  easily  reach  to  any  part  of  his  store 
withoat  ristaig.  If  we  wanted  to  try  on  anything, 
we  did  it  staadlag  oat  hi  the  street.  Indeed,  it 
is  most  amuataig  to  obsenre  the  native  ladies  as  they 
fit  themselves  with  their  pecuUarly  colored  And 
shaped  cAousiiirs,  for  they  make  no  seruple  of  dis' 
pleyhig  their  ankles,  which  are  gensraUy  divested 
of  every  semblance  of  hosiery. ' 


The  shopphig  hi  the  Bast  reqoiree  moeh  pnUsnci 
and  a  great  deal  of.  hislghi  of  OffonCal  homaa 
nature.  No  matter  bow  small  the  article  needed^ 
there  was  so  moch  talkbig  to  be  dons  over  Ik .  8e> 
rides,  if  we  asked  for  a  bumoas  (opera  rlaak^, 
handkerchiefs,  beads,  braids— everythhur  else  intfae 
place— were  shown  first  I  have  never .  been  aMe  to 
fathom  this  pecaUarly  Oriental  dipfomacy  of  Jthe 
sbop-keepers.  As  to  pri^fbM,  it  is  unknown  hi 
the  East,  and  to  them  it  seema  unnatural;  for, 
as  they  go  on  the  principle  '*  each  one  for  himself,** 
no  one  is  oontentwith  anypri^  except  his  own 
valuation.  Besides,  tbe  people  being  very  con- 
ceited, any  oonoesrion  on  the  part  of  the  merchant 
Is  flattering  to  their  vanity.  He,  therefore  ei^Joys 
the  privilege  of  being  beaten  down  merely  aa  com- 
plimentary to  his  customers.  Sothemercliantalwaya 
demands  ah  exorbitant  price,  which  he  has  no  idea 
of  getting,  hi  order  to  give  his  customer  a  fair 
chance  to  gratify  his  vani^  and  alao  to  exercise  his 
'  dgment 

Accordingly,  there  was  much  negothUfaig  on  the 
present  occarion,  with  tedious  pauses  Intervening 
each  fresh  ofi^r— the  merchant,,  on  his  pert  evinc- 
ing the  most  inperturbable  temper,  wrapt  up  hi 
f^sh  whiffk,  and  we,  on  our  part  eotanterfeiting  as 
much  indifference  by  retreatiiig,  "but  soon  to  return 
agahi  to  the  charge.  At  some  of  the  shops,  busi- 
ness diplomacy  was  resorted  to  by  exireiafaig 
Oriental  hospitality,  so  they  olforSd  us  eeflfee  or 
ah£ri>€it  and  those  of  us  who  could  were  invited  to 
rit  beside  the  merchant  on  the— what  shall  I  call  it  T 
window-em,  counter,  or  doorstep?  for  it  la  all  one, 
the  rest  of  our  party  grouptaig  aooot  In  the  street 

Fancy  how  funny  it  would  be  If  A.  T.  Stewart 
were  to  box  in  the  whidows  ef  his  store,  and  set 
a  clerk  to  every  window ;  imagine  the  pffMing  and 
crowding  among  tiie  fair  fenmrines  on  Broadway, 
when  things  were  handed  out  by  said  clerks  to  be 
tried  on  Ui  the  streets!  or  the  prichig  of  arttoles 
flrom  a  mile  off! 

Tbred  of  the  bargainfaig  going  on  ov^r  s  wrarf.  1 
was  lookmg  about  at  the  straiige  Nights  arouDdp 
whcli,  Marie,  my  maid-servant,  appeared. 

Where  was  my  child  ?  No  nc^ed  to  ank ;  th?  pa^Q 
and  dilated  eyes  tdd  the  sfecr^.  8b«  had  loet  mj 
child!  Laggmg  behUid  us,  to  ^Aok  abqat,  aiie  hr^J 
ttnconaciously  let  go  the  child 'h  bLind  wliil4  aVorbfsd 
IneontempUtioii  of  some  curiosity,  »Dd.  udddKiily 
looking   down,  discovered   That    mj  diirMng  w&b 


Wi!  tore  bikck  over  the  roa^  wi*  had  pssHed,  in  a 
slate  of  perfect  freiiiy,  Unaginmp;  ^ll  wrta  «r  i  rils 
or  inisha]]!^^  that  ccmla  befail'a  heiplc)^  bebg.  Had 
she  lii^iTi  knocked  dowQ  ami  killed  bj  one  ot  tliuAe 
unshapely  i2T*?atnres»  tb«  enmeU*  that  airide  along 
with  h'UcIj  utter  iiwpei^afd  or  every  tiling  belbre 
them!'  tlr  was  alio  only  J^^ghtly  hortf  or,  wonm 
still,  wiiH  isoma  BedoDii]  bearing  b€r  ffft  on  hk 
swift' footed  dromedary,  hidden  btfoeatu  U»  tfiram. 
takici^  li*^r  awiiv  to  the  dcsM^rt.  where  she  would 
forget  hrr  m<»tner  and  1  sliould  never  see  her 
a|[ahi!  Perhaps,  even  hcjw,  hft  waa  a  mile  away 
with  my  child,  whiie  I  wan  d^LMhiog  wM\y  about  the 
crowded  baaaar. 

I  questioned  people  identically,  but  thsf  could 
not  undeiatand  me,  nor  I  thefar  tncehereni  jargon. 
Karte  followed,  crying  and  wringing  her  hands. 
On  we  went,  hitiier  and  thither,  out  nowhere  in 
particular.  At  last  I  heard  somebody  caHing 
*' Madame!  madarae!"  I  recognlisd  ths  voice, 
but  could  not  recall  its  owner.  I  wmed  roend,  and 
perceived  that  the  hidlvidual  who  hailed  pe,  wHh 
the  view  to  economize  time,  was  hi  »  nMst  vehe- 
ment manner  beckoning  me  to  adtanoe  toward  hUn. 
Pull  of  conMence  m  the  synmthetic  voice,  I  hi- 
stinctively  rushed  as  I  was  blu  to.  crying  all  the 
while,  "Oh!  my  child!  my  child!'* 

To  appease  my  anprehensiona  and  eahn  my  dis- 
quietude, he  assored  me  that  he  had  the  child  hi 
bis  possession,  safe  and  sound.  '*  Look !  there  she 
is,"  pointing  to  a  booth. 
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I  oMglit  a  gllmpM  of  a  gol^ii  head,  two  Uttle 
Mm  •J—  w«t  with  team,  two  little  hands  AiH  of 
potoT  graea  figa. 

*^SMUBa!   mamnia?^'  said  the  dear  creature; 


bat  baibre  I  ooold  reach  the  Utfle  flgnre  with  ita 
ovtrtretched  amui,  that  ttood  oat  for  an  instant  so 
distinct^  from  the  dark  backgroond  of  a  stone,  all 
was  a  blank ;  for,  like  a  silly  woman  as  I  was,  I  had 
fainted.  When  I  came  to,  1  faistinotivelj  wished  to 
thank  ttj  benefbctor.  I  learnt  then  that  it  was  no 
other  person  than  oar  friend,  Monsfeor  Jean  Jane- 
roian,  the  KhMiTe^s  Jeweler  at  Constantinople, 
whose  acqnaiatance  my  hosband  had  made  while 
there,  and  whoae  hospiuditr  we  had  ei^ojed  at  his 
deliahtftil  residence  at  Ortaaeny,  a  charmmg  village 
on  the  Bosphoms.  He  was  as  much  sarprised  to 
find  aa  there  aa  we  were  in  meeting  him.    He  told 


OS  that,  befaig  on  a  yMt  to  Cafro,  he  nndertook  to 
do  the  Canal  Uke  oorselTes;  and  hi  his  perambn- 
Ullona,  '•  I  met,"  he  said,  nairely,  "a  cMd,  who 
waa  not  erklentty  to  the  manner  bora,  bat  had 
aH  the  oharactenstics  of  the  Anglo-Sazon  raea, 
and  who  was  being  led  by  an  Arab.  The  oddity 
of  the  cironmstance  attracted  my  attention,  and 
on  looking  attentiTely,  I  thought  I  discovered  in 
her  a  strong  resemblance  to  your  dear  Fannie. 
So  I  addressed  her  by  that  name,  when  the  child, 
sarprised,  perhaps,  at  the  sound  of  her  own  name, 
looked  at  me  intently,  and  then  with  a  sweet  smUe 
exclataned:  '*0h!  MODrienr  Jean,  I  lost  ma  !**  On 
learning  from  her  that  yon  were  m  the  basasr,  I 
placed  her  hi  this  fhd^store  and  started  to  nnd 
you.  VoOa,  madarM,  mon  hUMre  /" 
No  more  shopping  that  day  for  onr  party. 
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FOHD  LILIES.—*'  *  MISS    BARTLKT,  WILL  YOU  ACCBTT  A  WW  BimCHBS  OP  TUKtUC  WATBR-LILIES? 
SHE   TOOK  THEM  mCHAMICALLY.*' 


Pond  Lilies. 

LiTTLBUay  HarcbmoDt  held  ap  n  hnndfai  of  these 
flreah  and  fragrant  flowers^Jniit  as  Lon  Harrison, 
the  fftTorite  guest  of  dchroon  T^ake,  passed  by  with 
the  aristocratic  Miss  Helen  Hartley.  Lon,  with 
charaeteristic  good-natnre,  lifted  the  tiny  giver  and 
kissed  her  heartily  on  both  cheeks.  Miss  Hartley 
thanked  her  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  the  couple 
went  their  way. 

"  A  desperate  flirtation/^  the  careless  looker-on 
called  It ;  bnt  there  were  those  who  believed  this 
intimacy  something  more  serions  than  an  ordinary 
flirtation,  ^e  young  lady's  hand  in  his  arm  munt 
hare  been  more  fascinating  than  ever,  for  Lon, 
after  a  careftal  contemplation,  remarked  gayly: 

**  It  there  is  anything  under  heaven  that  can  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  a  beautiful  hand.  Miss  Hartley, 
tiiat  thing  is  a  bunch  of  water-lilies.  I  have  been 
trying  to  admire  them  separately ;  but  one  might 
as  well  try  to  ei\joy  the  mountains  without  the  lake, 
or  the  lake  without  the  mountains.^' 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Harrison,  that  the  pn*andenr 
of  jour  simile  is  rather  inappropriate  for  so  insig- 
niflcant  a  subject" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  youf  choice  of  adjectives, 
Miss  Hartley,  Is  decidedly  malapropos.  How  dare 
you  call  any^inff  insignificant  which  so  plainly 
Dears  the  mark  of  divinity  ?    Of  more  account  than 


\' 


lakes,  mountains,  or  the  great  ronnd  wprld  itself,  is 
one  such  little*  hand  as  this,  becaneK)  It  speaks  to  us 
of  life  Imperishable,  life  eternal." 

Miss  Hartley  was  silent.  Something  within  her 
rushed  forward  to  argument ;  but  something  else 
more  powerful  —  something  which  had -become 
secpnd  nature  with  her,  viz.,  the  habit  of  repres- 
sion—ruled the  impulse  down,  and  she  walked  on 
without  a  word. 

"I.  hope  I  havenH  dii«pleased  you?'*  said  Lon, 
after  a  moment.  "Those  lilies  started  me  ofi. 
and " 

"Why  should  I  be  displeased  ?"- she  answered. 
"  I  was  trying  to  think.a  little,  that  is  aU."  . 

"  In  which  you  are  wiaer  than  I.  I  always  think 
aloud."     * 

Miss"  Hartley  was  a  Virgtoian  by  birth— a  North- 
erner bv  education.  To  the  world,  generally,  she 
was  cold  and  imperious ;  to  a  few,  a  very  few,  inti- 
mate friends  she  was  sympathetic  and  unreserved. 
To  Lon  Harrison,  whose  glasses  were  clearer  than 
most  young  men,  Bhe;vrasa  "perfect  woman,  nobly 
planned." 

It  had  taken  him  considerably  longer  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  iier  than  was  usually  necessary ; 
but  the  analysis  had  been  one  of  the*  pleasantcst 
studies  of  his  life. 

He  had  doubted  at  one  time  her  capacity  for 
feeling ;  but  this  was  finally  set  to  rest  by  a  littlo 
incident  which  answered  a  double  purpose.     It 
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i^howed  up  his  own  heart,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  youDg  lady  under  scratiny.  One  of  the  ser- 
vantB  in  the  hotel  had  been  taken  very  ill,  and  the 
news  brought  to  the  piazza,  where  a  number  of 
the  euests  were  sitting.  Lon  observed  that  Miss 
HarUev  alone  was  silent.  Amid  the  storm  of  *'  oh, 
oh*8 !"  and  "ah,  who?"  and  "how  sad!"  and 
"  what  a  pity !"  not  a  sound  was  uttered  by  her. 

"  How  very  dreadful !"  said  one  of  the  most  gar- 
rulous of  the  guests  to  Helen.  "  His  agony  is  ex- 
cruciating, they  Fay,  and  the  doctor  says  he  must 
die!"  r 

Even  then  she  did  not  speak.  Lon  loolied  on  and 
wondered.  A  few  moments  after  she  had  slipped 
Quietly  away,  and  when  tea-time  came.  Miss  Hartley 
aid  not  occupy  her  accustomed  seat.  Two  hours 
after,  Lon  sent  to  her  room.  "  Miss  Hartley  wishes 
to  be  excused  this  evening,"  said  the  messenger ; 
"  she  is  very  busy." 

At  midnight  Lon,  deep  in  thought,  sauntered  out 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  From  this  point  both 
mountains  and  lake  were  very  beautiful.  The  soft, 
tender  moonlight  enveloped  the  whole  scene,  and 
Lon  shivered  as  he  found  now  far  he  was  from  being 
satisfied  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty.  Three 
months  before,  such  surroundings  would  have  com- 
pletely absorbed  him ;  now^  there  was  a  vacuum 
which  all  the  beauties  of  nature  could  not  fill.  An- 
noyed and  alarmed  at  the  discovery,  he  tried  to 
solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the  woman 
wbo  had  taken  so  fast  a  hold  of  his  affections  was  of 
a  nature  too  cold  and  unsympathetic  to  make  him 
happy,  even  supposing  he  could  win  her— which 
last  seemed  to  hun  impossible.  This  was  something 
he  had  always  flattered  himself  could  never  happen 
to  him.  "  In  love  with  a  girl  who  could  never  love 
me  !"  he  half  laughed  to  himself ;  "  and  worse  than 
that,  with  a  woman  whose  disposition  I  cannot  even 
respect — self-contained !  haughty !  Bah !  what  a 
fool  I  am!" 

That  very  "moment  he  looked  up,  to  see  Hiss 
Hartley  Btandlng  by  one  of  the  servants'  windows, 
looking  mii  into  the  night.  She  could  not  see  him, 
and  he  watched  her  as  one  might  watch  the  face  of 
a  saint,  or  as  a  lover  of  Titian  might  look  at  one  of 
hia  loveliest  pfotares  hanging  far  above  him.  For 
fully  five  minutes  she  stood  absorbed  and  motion- 
less, with  no  thought  that  she  was  observed  ;  then 
she  walked  back,  and  Lon  saw  her  bend  over  the 
bedside  of  the  sufferer,  apparently  the  only  one  in 
the  sick-room. 

The  next  momiog,  at  breakfast,  none  but  a  lover 
would  have  noticed  that  the  lady's  cheeks  were  less 
glowing  or  her  eyes  less  brilliant.  Lon  took  his 
place  opposite,  and  with  a  good-morning  which 
sent  the  rich  blood  mounting  to  the  temples  of  his 
vis-it-vis,  endeavored  to  enter  into  an  oroinary  con- 
versation. Mrs.  Marchmont,  from  the  .next  table, 
leaned  over  and  whispered : 

"  I  am  told  that  poor  fellow  died  at  daybreak." 

It  seemed  to  Lon  that  Miss  Hartley's  evebrows 
arched  more  haughtily  than  ever  as  she  said : 

"  Whom  does  slie  mean?    The  sick  servant?" 

''  I  presume  so,"  said  Lon,  with  a  shiver.  "  What 
could  not  such  a  woman  endure  ?"  he  aaked  him- 
self. 

All  night  she  had  ministered  to  a  dying  man,  and 
now,  after  Death  had  done  his  work,  she, slips  into 
her  accustomed  place  without  a  word  as  to  the 
previous  hours. 

"  It  is  perfectly  dreadful  to  have  such  things  hap- 
pen in  a  notel !"  said  Mrs.  Marchmont,  leaning  over 
again.  "  When  I  heard  of  it  this  morning,!  just 
wished  I  had  hadn't  come." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  said  Miss  Hartley,  con- 
temptuously. "  I  am  happy  to  say  it  has  no  such 
effect  upon  me." 

Once  Lon  Harrison  would  have  faUed  to  under- 
stand this  phase  of  character.  Now  it  was  as  plain 
as  the  sun  at  noonday.  It  was  difficult  for  him  not 
to  betray  a  knowledge  of  her  secret,  but  she  gave 
him  no  opportunity ;  faideed,  she  so  closely  guarded 


every  avenue  to  it,  that  he  dared  make  no  ap- 
proach. 

All  that  day  they  were  much  together,  and  it 
seemed  to  Lon  that  there  was  a  decided  diminution 
in  the  reserve  witli  which  she  treated  him.  True, 
no  word  differing  from  that  of  yesterday  was  spoken, 
but  there  was  a  sweet  something  which  he  felt, 
and  which  gladdened  his  heart  as  it  was  never 
gladdened  before ;  but  this  atmosphere  was  soon 
dispelled. 

A  day  or  two  more,  and  the  same  conventional 
barrier  was  raised  between  them,  and  Lon  spent 
most  of  Ills  time  wondering  as  to  the  cause.  At  the 
time  our  story  opens,  he  was  determined  to  have 
the  riddle  solved.  This  was  new  business  to  him, 
and  it  Is  not  strange  that  he  cast  about  for  an  expe- 
dient commencement.  A  few  steps  further  on,  and 
he  said,  very  softly : 

"Miss  Hartley,  I  wonder  if  jrou  will  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  absolution,  if  I  make  a  con- 
fession to  you  this  afternoon  ?" 

The  water-lilies  in  her  hand  trembled  perceptibly, 
as  she  answered.  Her  tones,  thougti,  were  as 
steady  as  ever : 

"  If  absolution  lies  in  my  power,  Mr.  Harrison — 
which  I  hardly  think— I  willbe  the  most  generous  of 
priests,  and  grant  it  without  the  confession." 

"  Please  remember,  Miss  Hartley,  that  at  this 
point  I  am  not  asking  a  favor,  but  begging  forgive- 
ness. This  you  cannot  give  me,  unless  I  show  yoa 
in  what  I  have  sinned." 

"  If  the  case  is  really  so  bad,  Mr.  Harrison,  pray 
proceed." 

It  was  hard  work  at  first,  but  clearness  and  elo- 
quence came  with  the  new-bom  courage,  and  Lon 
went  on  to  tell  her  of  the  love  he  could  not  help, 
even  when  he  believed  her  cold  and  heartless ;  how 
this  love  had  pervaded  his  whole  being,  transform- 
ing him  into  a^nan  he  could  hardly  recognize,  when 
he  found  that  the  womai^  he  loved  was  the  cour- 
ageous, loyal,  tender-hearted  woman  he  had  that 
night,  tof  the  first  time,  understood. 

Miss  Hartley's  head  was  averted,  but  the  little 
hand  on  his  arm  trembled,  so  that,  at  last,  the 
water-lilies  dropped,  all  unheeded,  to  the  ground. 

When  Lon  had  finished,  she  cast  a  longing,  blush- 
ing glance  at  his  face,  then  withdrew  her  arm,  and 
walked  on  a  moment  in  silence.    * 

"  Have  you  no  word  to  say  to  me  ?"  he  asked,  in 
a  tone  so  disappointed,  that  the  young  lady  turned 
again  involuntarily. 

"  Tes,  many  words,"  she  said,  at  last,  with  a  sud- 
den start.    '  *  But  you  must  wait." 

A  long  shadow  darkened  their  path.  Lon  looked 
up  into  uie  face  of  a  tall,  dark,  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, of  most  unexceptionable  and  didingue  ap- 
•pearance.  Lon  noticed  absently  that  his  hands 
were  fhll  of  water-lilies,  and  that  when  he  took 
Miss  Hartley's  hand  in  his,  he  threw  some  of 
the  long  stems  over  her  shoulder  with  the  air  of  a 
familiar  fHend.     His  first  words  removed  all  doubt. 

"  My  darling,"  he  said ;  "  is  it  here  I  find  you? 
I  expected  to  have  been  half  a  day  longer  search- 
tog  for  you !    How  kmd  of  you  to  meet  me  !" 

"  Mr.  Atherly— Mr.  Harrison,"  said  Miss  Hartley, 
in  her  usual  self-contained  manner,  and  then  the 
last  hope  that  tlie  gentleman  might  prove  to  be  the 
young  lady's  father  was  cruelly  and  for  ever  dis- 
pelled. 

Mr.  Atherly  offered  his  arm  to  Miss  Hartley,  and 
Lon  found  himself,  how,  he  never  could  tell,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stranger,  and  to  this  way  they 
sought  the  hotel.  A  fierce  and  almost  ungovern- 
able rage  burned  in  the  young  man's  heart ;  but  he 
replied  to  the  flood  of  small-talk  and  without  an 
apparent  effort  compelled  himself  to  act  well  his 
part  in  this  strange  little  drama  of  real  life. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  self-consciousness  to 
Miss  Hartley's  manner  as  she  bade  him  aur^oir 
at  the  foot  of  the  hotel-stairs.  That  evening,  Mi. 
Atherly  and  Miss  Hartley  promenaded  the  piazza 
till  a  late  hour.     Lon  was  nowhere  visible.    The 
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next  day.  and  the  next,  the  programme  remained 
nnaltered— onr  lover  taking  every  precantlon  to 
•void  the  newly  united  coaple.  "  What  did  it 
mean  ?*'  he  asked  himself,  over  and  over  again. 
Had  she  not  deserted  all  other  society  for  his  ?  Had 
«he  not  given  him  the  tnllest  encouragement  that 
he  might  win  her?  Had  she  not  listened  to  hia 
declaration  iivith  genuine  fueling,  and  mutual  affec- 
tion ?  They  met  a  few  times  at  table,  and  then  Lon 
timed  his  meals  so  as  to  completely  avoid  them. 
There  were  two  reasons  that  prevented  him  from 
immediately  leaving  the  hotel.  First,  the  natural 
pride  of  the  man,  which  rose  up  in  rebellion  at  the 
idea  of  flight ;  next,  an  engagement  to  meet  some 
iHends  a  week  or  two  hence,  and  to  travel  with 
them  into  the  heart  of  tHe  Adirondacks.  The  last 
coidd  be  canceled— the  lack  of  true  manly  courage 
hivolved  by  an  ignominious  departure  could  never 
be  excused.  So,  Hr.  Lon  Harrison  read,  smoked, 
rode,  fished,  and  tried  to  forget  that  the  shadow  of 
a  beantifhl  woman  had  ever  darkened  his  path. 
His  fellow-boarders  laughed,  and  shrugged  their 
Bhoulders,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  many  people 
were  aware  that  Mr.  Atheriy  and  Miss  Hartley  had 
been  for  a  long  time  engaged. 

A  few  days  later,  and  Mr.  Atheriy  had  left 
Schroon  Lake,  and  Lon,  on  a  fishing  excursion,  was 
told,  by  a  friendly  gossip,  of  the  scene  at  the  boat- 
iandhigwhen  the  gentleman  bade  his  promised  wife 
good-by. 

**  Her  face  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,^  said 
the  gentleman,  **  and  he  looked  as  if  he  was  going 
to  his  own  funeral.  I  thought  I  would  speak  to 
Miss  Hartley,  as  she  was  walking  back,  she  looked 
«o  sort  of  lonesome,  so  I  said, '  We  are  going  to 
have  a  regatta,  by-and-by.  Miss  Hartley.*  By 
Oeorge !  if  you'll  believe,  she  never  so  much  as 
looked  at  me,  but  walked  on  as  fast  as  her 
feet  could  carry  her.  If  ever  a  woman  is  infernally 
disagreeable  to  the  whole  human  family,  except 
one,  it  is  when  she  is  in  love.** 

Lon  laughed,  and  changed  the  subject.  After 
this,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  friends  never  would 
come  to  give  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  getting 
away.  He  hated  himself  for  the  agitation  which 
every  chance  meeting  with  BTiss  Hartley  produced. 
He  hated  himself  for  having  believed  that  she 
would  explain  her  singular  conduct.  Of  course, 
that  time  had  passed,  and  he  wearily  counted  the 
hours  for  his  friends'  arrival.  He  should  always 
hate  water-lilies  for  the  part  they  had  unwittingly 
played  in  his  heart-history,  and  yet  every  morning 
round  him  at  the  border  of  the  pond,  where  a 
couple  of  bare-legged  boys  waitedf  for  their  cus- 
tomers. 

'*  The  last  morning  be  should  ever  stand  in  this 
Bpot,"  he  told  himself.  That  evening  his  party  were 
to  start  with  their  guides.  He  had  just  bought 
out  number  one,  and  now  number  two  had  waded 
to  earn  his  fee. 

A  light  step  behind  him  broke  in  upon  his 
thoughts.    He  turned  his  head  to  see— Miss  Hartley. 

**  To  what  devilish  machination,*'  he  asked  him- 
aelf,  "was  he  indebted  for  this  accident?''  Not 
Miss  Hartley  herself  could  have  more  effectually 
disguised  her  real  thoughts. 

'*Ah,  Miss  Hartley!"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
"And  you  have  come  for  flowers,  too  ?" 

She  made  no  answer— simply  looked  at  him  in  a 
rapt  aort  of  way,  as  if  she  and  the  present  had 
nothing  in  common. 

"Are  you  good  at  conundrums?"  Lon  went  on, 
carelessly.  "  If  so,  I  can  give  you  something 
original.  Why  is  a  water-lily  like  a  whale  ?"  He 
dia  not  look  at  her  face.  If  he  had,  the  anguish 
which  was  written  all  over  it  would  have  silenced 
him  effectually.    "  Do  you  give  it  up  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Harrison,'!  give  up  all  conundrums.** 

"  Verv  well,  then:  because  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
face to  blow." 

That  moment  he  threw  a  quick  glance  in  her 
diroctioB,  and  the  deathly  paleness  or  her  counte- 


nance frightened  him.  He  stepped  to  her  side,  and 
said: 

"  Miss  HarUey,  will  you  accept  a  few  bunches  of 
these  water-lilies  ?" 

She  took  them  mechanically,  saying,  as  she  did 
BO,  "  Mr.  Harrison,  I  sought  you  this  morning  to-^ 

"  Yes."  interrupted  Lon,  grieved  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  more  perplexed  than  ever  before  in  hhi 
life ;  "  to  explain." 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  fingering  the  lilies  absently. 
"Yes,  to  explain.  I— I  was  engaged  to  lu*. 
Atheriy.  It  was  to  be  a  marriage  of  convenienoe. 
My  narents  expected  it— planned  it  from  my  child- 
hood.  Until  I  saw  you,  1  supposed  I  should  be  as 
happy  with  him  as  any  one  else  ;  but— then  I  knew 
better.  We  have  parted  for  ever,  Mr.  Harrison ** 

"  You  mean,*'  interrupted  Lon  again,  this  time 
with  the  old  heartiness  in  his  voice,  "  that  yon  have 
given  him  his  cong^,  because  you  love  me,  and  do 
not  love  him?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Harrison.** 

The  bire-legged  boys  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pond,  and  there  was  no  one  near  to  look  on. 
What  happened  I  cannot  say,  but  there  must  have 
been  a  total  forgetfuhiess  of  all  mundane  suhjeots. 
for  even  the  beloved  water-lilies  fell  to  the  ground 
in  fragrant  confusion,  and  were  no  more  thought  of. 


Who  Signed  It? 

Liscox  Trubo,  Esq.,  Solicitor  and  Counselor  at 
Law,  was  a  Cape  Cod  man  by  birth,  and  like  many 
other  sons  of  that  arid  and  pecuUar  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  he  retained  a  strong  affection  for 
his  birthplace,  and  took  an  especial  mterest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  neighbors,  acquidntances  and  fellow- 
Capemen  generaUy.  The  natural  action  of  oanse 
and  effect  produced  from  this  interest  upon  tiie  part 
of  the  lawyer  a  corresponding  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  those  toward  whom  it  was  exercised, 
and  "Lawver  Truro,**  as  these  honest  people 
loved  to  call  him,  had  a  lion's  share  of  all  the  legal 

Satronage  within  fifty  miles  of  the  old  town  of  Well- 
eet,  where  he  was  bom ;  that  is  to  say,  so  much  of 
it  as  could  be  transacted  in  another  county,  for  he 
had  removed  to  Boston  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Suffolk  Bar  some  twenty  years  before  the  date 
of  this  story ;  still,  however,  retalnmg  possession  of 
the  paternal  farmhouse,  where  he  supported  his 
only  sister,  a  maiden  of  some  fifty  Autunms,  no^  to 
say  Winters,  who  lived  there  alone,  saving  the 
society  of  a  small  workhouse-girl  named  Hepzibah, 
at  whom  she  alternately  gossiped  and  scolded,  as 
the  humor  seized  her. 

It  was  just  in  the  edge  of  a  wintry  evening,  late 
In  November,  and  Miss  FriscUIa  Truro  folded  up  the 
fine  yam  stocking  she  was  knitting  for  her  brother, 
stuck  the  ball  upon  the  end  of  the  needles,  and 
opened  the  door  between  the  sitting-room  and 
kitchen. 

"  Come,  Hepzibah,  it's  'most  five  o'clock,  and  we 
may  as  well  have  our  supper,  and  get  it  over.  You 
start  up  the  fire,  and  I'll  mix  some  pancakes.  I  feel 
just  like  eating  rye  pancakes— Lorct!  what's  that!" 

It  was  a  click  of  the  latch  of  the  front  door,  fbl- 
lowed  by  footsteps,  coming  around  the  house,  and 
both  mistress  and  maid  mshed  toward  the  back- 
door in  the  wash-room,  beyond  the  kitchen,  but 
whether  to  bar  or  to  open  it  can  never  now  be 
known,  for,  before  they  reached  it,  it  flew  violentiy 
open,  admitting  a  wild,  wet  wind  straight  from  the 
sea,  a  whirl  of  snow,  and  Liscom  Truro,  £bq.,  with 
a  satchel  in  one  hand,  an  umbrella  inside-out  in  the 
other,  and  a  pink  and  wrathful  face. 

Hepzibah,  not  to  be  cheated  of  the  expected  sen- 
sation, shrieked  dismally,  and  Miss  Truro,  in  a 
casual  sort  of  way,  boxed  her  ears,  and  swept  on 
toward  her  brother,  exclaiming : 

"  Why,  Usk,  it  ain't  you,  is  5?" 
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**  Looks  like  it,  I  should  say.  Confomid  this 
nmbrellaP'  replied  the  gaest,  Rtniggling  to  close 
the  door,  and  dropping  the  reversed  umbrella  upon 
the  threshold. 

**  'Most  spoiled,  ainH  it,  and  a  good  silk  nmbreDa, 
too!"  remarked  Miss  iViscilla,  examining  the  article 
irith  mefU  eyes,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  restore 
it  to  shape." 

"There,  it's  all  right  now.  Drop  that  old  nm- 
brella.  Prissy,  and  shake  hands.    How  are  yon?" 

''  Tol'able,  thank  yon.  lisk,"  replied  the  sister, 
giving  her  hand  in  the  wooden  and  uncomi>romi8ing 
style  peculiar  to  Cape  people,  who  consider  that 
bands  were  made  for  use,  and  not  for  ceremony  or 
ornament.  "  I  suppose  yon  haven't  come  down  to 
thanksgiving,  have  yon,  Lisk?"  pursued  she,  mean* 
Inff  that  she  hoped  ne  had ;  but  the  lawyer  shook 
is  nead  and  grimly  smiled. 

**  It  will  be  much  as  ever  if  I  get  down  the  night 
before  Thanksgiving,  and  it's  ten  days  ahead  yet," 
Raid  he.  "  But  come  into  the  sitting-room  and  let 
rne  get  off  my  wet  coat.  How  are  yon,  Hepsey  ? 
jUlriffhtpeh?'"* 

*'Y6s,  sir.  Be  von  going  to  make  them  pan- 
cakes. Miss  Truro?"  replied  the  little  handmaid, 
ifi>iBl  rubbing  her  left  ear. 

**  Tes.  Yon  get  out  the  thiags,  and  I'll  be  here 
direotiy,"  said  the  mistress,  following  her  brother 
into  the  sitting-room  and  clostaigthe  door,  while  she 
eagerly  asked  :  **  Has  Miciv|ah  Unssey  sent  for  you 
to  draw  out  his  will,  Liscom  ?" 

**  He's  sent  for  me,  Prissy.  Got  some  one  to 
telegraph  from  Orleans  this  afternoon.  Bot  what 
maoe  you  ask  ?"  inquired  the  Iftwver,  cautiouslv. 

**  T^egraph  from  Orleans !  Well,  he  must  have 
wanted  you  pretty  bad  to  send  away  up  there. 
Why'd  I  ask !  Why,  I  heard  this  morning  that  they 
thought  he  was  struck  with  death ;  and  Mrs.  White, 
who^  there  nussing  him— for  his  wife's  fell  down 
and  broke  her  leg  — she  said  he  was  awfolly 
worked  up  about  his  property.  She's  sent  for  her 
son,Iiskr' 

"  Who's  sent  for  whose  son  T" 

"  Why,  Ann  Hossey,  Mioajah's  wife,  has  sent  for 
Tom  Wynch,  her  first  husband's  son,"  replied  Pris- 
cilla,  impatiently.  "And  what's  more,  she  means 
that  he  shall  have  Mici^'ah's  money,  every  red  cent 
onH;  and  there's  his  own  daughter,  poor  Molly, 
starving  hi  the  streets,  maybe !  Well,  well,  where's 
theJustlce  of  this  world,  Fd  like  to  know?" 

Her  brother  made  no  answer  to  this  inquiry— in 
faet  did  not  hear  it— for  he  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  seeing  the  merry  face  and  lissom 
form  of  Holly  Hussey  pictured  upon  the  blackness 
without— MoUy  HuB^e V.  whom  he  had  loved  with  the 
one  strong  love  of  his  life  when  (they  were  two 
young  things 'down  here,  in  their  secluded  native 
place ;  and  who  would  have  been  his  wife  to-day 
Dot  for  that  wretched  visit  to  Boston,  in  her  seven- 
teenth Winter.  And  then,  while  Priscilla,  with  some 
unheeded  words,  bustled  into  the  kitchen,  her 
brother,  still  staring  out  of  the  window,  recalled 
that  bitter  past  when  Molly,  her  visit  over,  returned 
home— bat  so  changed— so  changed  to  him  and  to 
all !  And  how  in  a  little  while  the  wretched  truth 
beoame  apparent,  and  her  father  drove  her  with 
curses  from  his  door,  nnheeding  all  her  mother's 
piteons  entreaties  that  he  should  show  a  little 
patience,  should  give  the  child  time  to  explain,  to 
make  her  defense,  to  confide  in  the  mother  whom 
she  had  never  before  deceived  or  disobeyed.  But 
00,  the  eld  inan  was  forious  with  the  outraged  pride 
of  an  unspotted  name— pride  even  more  unconquer- 
able than  that  of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  high  descent ; 
;^nd  in  the  same  hour  that  poor  MoUy  Uussey's  dis- 
grace came  to  light  Rhe  disappeared  from  hef  native 
town,  and  never  had  again  been  seen  there.  Fifteen 
vears  ago— as  Liscom  Truro  rapidly  computed— 
fifteen  years  the  tenth  day  of  this  verv  November, 
and  she  had  never  been  heard  of  since;  *rd,  if 
nvinff,  she  would  be  thirty-three ;  and  he  was 
verging  on  his  fortieth  birthday !    But  he  never  had 


married,  never  had  eared  for  woman  since,  and 
never  had  forgotten  the  sea-blue  eyes  and  rippUni? 
bronae-brown  nahr  of  his  first  love. 

The  poor  mother  died  before  the  snows  had 
melted  in  the  Spring  after  her  daughter's  disap- 
pearance, and  in  another  year  or  two  Micajah 
Hossev  brought  home  a  new  wife,  the  Widow 
Wjmch,  fh>m  Sandwich,  with  her  son  Tom,  an  iD- 
conditioned  fellow  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who  soon  ran  away  to  sea,  and  had  ever  since  been 
the  intermittent  pest  of  his  stepfkther  and  the 
mother  who  adored  and  quarreled  with  him.  It 
was  a  stormy  and  unhappy  household  at  the  best, 
for  the  second  wife  was  a  Tartar,  and  old  MiciJah 
having  caught,  was  determined  to  tame,  her,  but 
found  it  no  easy  task.  And  now  he  was  down  with 
rheumatic  fever,  and  the  doctor  had  told  him  that 
it  was  best  for  him  to  ease  his  mind  of  anything  that 
might  lie  upon  it,  for  nobody  ever  knew  how  long 
they  might  be  spared;  which,  behig  interpreted, 
meant  toat  the  rheumatism  was  hanging  round  the 
sick  man's  heart,  and  that  he  was  liable  to  die  at 
any  moment. 

Something .  of  this  he  said  privately  to  the  wife, 
who  grimly  replied : 

'*  I  s'pose  he'U  die  when  his  time  comes,  like  the 
rest  of  OS ;  and  as  for  settlin'  his  afRiits,  they're  all 
settled  long  ago." 

*'  He's  made  a  will,  thenf  asked  the  old  doctor, 
curiously. 

"  Tes,  he  has,"  replied  Mrs.  Hussey,  tartly. 

"And  poor  little  Mollys  he  has  not  left  her  desti- 
tute, I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  Molly's 
very  earliest  acquaintance,  and  had  loved  her  from 
that  hour  to  the  present,  but  virtuous  Mrs.  Hossey 
tossed  her  pointed  chin,  and  sniffed  with  hor 
pointed  nose. 

"  I  don't  think  it  looks  very  well.  Doctor  Hoose, 
for  a  fkmily-man  likeyou  to  be  worrjring  about  such 
creatures  as  that  Wouldn't  sound  very  well  in  in- 
quiry-meetin'." 

"  Creatures !  Well.  I  suppose  she  wss  created, 
and  so  were  some  other  folks,  more's  the  pity." 

And  the  old  man  gathered  np  his  saadle-bags, 
and  departed,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  Bot  it 
was  that  very  afternoon  that  Mrs.  Hussey  foil  down 
the  cellar-stairs,  and  broke  her  leg,  and.  In  the  com- 
motion that  ensued,  her  husband  called  to  one 
of  the  men  who  had  been  brought  in  to  lift  the 
helpless  woman  and  inquired : 

"  Got  her  safe  into  bed  ?" 

"Tes;  and  Delano,  he's  gone  for  the  doctor; 
hell " 

"  Safe  in  bed,  and  that  Tom  o'  her'n  cant  get 
here  for  a  day  or  two  yet,"  interposed  Mici^ah,  ev- 
idently quite  indifferent  to  the  doctor's  arrival 
or  his  wife's  snfferings.  "  Mow,  Jones,  vo«*ve  got 
a  good  horse,  and  yon  don't  mind  a  llttte  work, 
if  you  can  make  it  pay,  do  yon,  now  ?" 

"  WeU,  no,  Mlcigah.  I  don't  know  as  I  do." 

"  Then,  I'll  tell  you  how  to  earn  a  dollar,  and— 
and— your  charges  traveling,  If  you'll  keep  a  still 
tongue  in  your  head,  and  do  an  arrant  for  roe." 

"What  is't  ?"  inquired  Jones,  his  face  ansomlng  a 
business  shrewdness  and  reticence. 

"Why,  I  want  to  send  to  Orleans,  right  off, 
quick  !'*^ 

"  To  Orleans— for  a  dollar— this  weather?" 

And  Jones  shook  his  head  in  placid  incrednllty  at 
such  an  offor  being  seriously  proposed. 

"  Two  dollars,  then !   three,  oam  yon !  four,  if 

Jon' ve  a  mind  to  tax  a  dying  man  that  way !"  shoated 
[icaiah,  growing  so  purple  in  the  fooe,  that  his 
neighbor  hastened  to  soothe  him. 

"Don't  ye— don't  ye  take  on  that  way,  'Ci^ah! 
Come,  now,  I'll  go  to  Orleans,  and  do  vour  arrant 
for  nothin',  and  you  pay  the  tavem-SiU  and  no 
more,  for,  of  course,  I'll  have  to  stop  over  night 
It  sha'n't  be  said,  Hiram  Jones  was  the  man  to 
make  a  tight  bargain  with  a  sick  neighbor,  no 
way." 
"All  right.  111  take  you  to  your  word,"  replied 
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Mioi^,  eafanbig  down,  and  lowering  hia  Toioe.  **  I 
wani  joa  to  get  up  then  jest  as  early  as  too  can 
thia  ahanioon,  and  telegraph  to  Lawyer  Tmro,  in 
Boatoo,  to  take  to-morrow^a  moming^s  atage,  with- 
out CiUl,  and  eome  dewn  here  to  me.  Say  111  pay 
him  handaome." 

**  He  can  take  the  ears  to  Orleans,  yon  know/' 

''All  the  better.  I  don*t  care  what  be  takes,  nor 
what  he  ebarges,  bat  I  want  blm  down  here  to- 
movrow  night— Saturday  night— tor  I  aha'nH  last 
OTer  Sunday,  and  IVe  got  sotUn*  on  my  mind. 
Doctor  Honse,  he  said  I  had,  and  told  me  to  get  rid 
on%  or  I  shouldnH  die  easy.  Some  folks  says 
there's  wild  pigeon's  feathers  in  the  pillow  when 
yon  ean*t  die  eaay,  but  I  think  it'a  more  like  to  be 
aathta*  on  yoor  miod— tis  with  me,  anyway.  How 
aoon'U  yon  start,  Hiram?" 

*'  Bight  off,  'C>jab,  and  ef  yon're  going  to  set 
aside  something  (or  Mdly,  I'll  go  with  all  the  better 
win.  for " 

"  Ikm't  yon  worry  yourself  abont  what  I'm  ffoing  to 
do,  Neighbor  Jones,"  interposed  the  sick  man, 
dryly.  *'  Yon  jost  do  as  I  saia,  and  do  it  for  love,  or 
for  money,  jnat  as  yon'Te  a  mind  to  fix  it.  I  don't 
oare." 

And  Hiram  Jones  left  the  sick-room,  feeling  that 
hia  old  friend  roust  be  Tory  ill,  indeed,  before  he 
oame  to  the  point  of  saying  he  **  didn't  care  "  in  auy 
matter  involTiog  money. 

And  so  it  oame  about  that  Uaoom  Truro  receired 
the  sommons  that  brought  him  down  to  Wellfieet 
upon  that  dismal  November  evening,  into  whose 
blaekneaa  we  left  him  staring,  and  dreaming  of  the 
past,  while  his  sister  and  Hepsibah  prepared  the 
aavorr  meal,  of  which  he  was  presently  invited  to 
partake.  The  pancakes  were  excellent,  so  were  the 
cream-toast,  and  the  doughnuts,  and  pumpkin-pie, 
«nd  black  cake  and  hard  gingerbread,  ror  thrifty 
Bfiaa  Prteailla  always  had  a  stock  of  these  easfly- 
kept  dainvee  on  hand ;  and  the  tea  was  as  good  as 
any  one  drank  in  Wellfieet,  although  a  very  small 
proportion  of  its  substance  ever  came  from  China ; 
out  although  the  visitor  ate  and  drank  heartily,  it 
was  in  nnappsMiative  haste,  and  with  few  words  of 
compHment,  jdid  the  moment  he  had  finished,  he 
jumped  up  *^B|^gan  hastily  to  don  the  overcoat 
cartfnlly  mspnM  beside  the  kitchen-fire  to  dry. 

'*What!  going  right  off,  like  that,  Lisk?'^  ex- 
claimed Prisciila,  not  over-pleaaed  at  this  neglect. 

*'  I  must.  Prissy.  It  is  a  long  walk  down  to  Mr. 
Hoaaey's,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  trouble 
there  will  be  in  getting  to  him  if  Tom  Wvnch  haa 
eome  home.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  a  will  already 
in  existence,  giving  everjrthing  to  Tom's  mother, 
I  did  not  draw  it  Ui  fhct.  Prissy,  I  don't  mind  teU- 
iag  yon,  in  striot  confidenoe,  that  Mr.  Hussey 
wanted  me  to  draw  it,  and  I  reftised ;  but  he  went 
•traight  up  to  Boaoomb  and  had  it  done.  Of  course, 
any  different  will  that  he  may  now  wish  to  make 
would  be  less  advantageous  to  Mrs.  Hnsaey  and 
her  son,  and  they  will  oppose  it  with  all  their  might 
If  abe  was  not  disabled  just  now,  I  should  never 
have  been  sent  for  at  aU,  and  if  Tom  gets  home 
ftx>Bi  New  Bedford  before  all  is  settled,  he  would 
stand  at  notfahig,  I  verily  believe,  to  prevent  this 
will  from  being  executed.  So,  yon  see,  I  am  a 
little  anxious  to  get  it  over." 

He  was  all  ready,  now,  ftilly  prepared  to  face  the 
rising  storm,  and,  with  his  hand  upon  the  latch  of 
the  door,  Prissy  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

**  I  see,  brother  dear,"  said  ahe,  softly  ;  **  but  if 
that  hateftil  Tom  Wynob  should  be  ugly,  you  won't 

Ki  into  a  fhas  with  him,  will  yon  now  ?  And  you'll 
home  in  good  season?" 

**  Why,  my  dear,  I  doubt  if  I  come  home  at  all. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  get  John  Beals's  horse  to  ride 
down  to  the  Hossev  fisrm,  but  if  I  can't  have  it,  I 
moat  waUL,and  ahall  get  the  Hnaseys  to  keep  me 
all  night,  it  will  be  so  late  and  so  stormy." 

"  And  if  they  won't  keep  yon?  as  if  Tom  and  hia 
mother  have  tnair  say,  thev  won't" 

'/Then  I  can  go  down  to  the  old  jrtage-tavem, 


Briscoe's,  and  get  a  bed.    I  suppoae  that  la  stOl 
open." 

'*  Much  as  ever,"  replied  Miss  Pris^,contemntn'> 
ously.  Gersham  and  Jerushy  live  along  there  like 
two  old  mummies,  and  if  any  one  comes  they  keep 
them;  but  the  house  is  all  tumbling  about  their 
ears.  Besides,  they  do  say,  Lisk,  that  queer  sights 
and  sounds  are  seen  and  heard  down  there." 

**  I  should  think  there  might  be  sounds  enough  on 
such  a  night  aa  thto;  but  if  I  can't  get  Beahi's 
horse,  and  can't  stay  at  the  farm,  I  shall  risk  the 
sights  and  sounds,  and  go  to  Briscoo's.  So,  good- 
night, Pris." 

And  with  a  kiss  upon  his  sister's  saUow  cheek, 
and  a  word  to  Hepiibah,  who  stood  attentively 
watching,  the  lawyer  opened  the  door,  letting  in  a 
ruder  blast  than  even  that  which  had  heralded  his 
entrance,  and  closinff  it  behhidhim  with  some  diffi- 
culty, stepped  sturdily  out  in  the  dhrection  of  a 
neighboring  f      '  .        .     .^       -  ^-   ^.-- 

a  horse  for  hit 
soon  proved  1 
ridden  one  of  his  horses  to  Orleans  that  day,  and 
the  other  was  disabled,  so  that  Mr.  Truro,  after  a 
brief  conversation  with  the  farmer's  wife,  >an  old 
schoolmate  of  his,  turned  his  face  toward  the  bit- 
hig  northeast  wiud,  and  struck  manftilly  out  ihto 
^the  night  and  tlie  storm. 

It  was  worse  than  he  expected,  and  when  at  last 
the  twinkling  lights  of  the  lonely  farmhouse  ap- 
peared in  the  distance,  Liscom  Truro  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief,  such  as  a  tired  swimmer  emiti  when  at  last 
his  feet  touches  bottom. 

A  few  moments  later  he  knocked  at  the  door  he 
had  but  seldom  entered  since  Molly  Hussey  used  to 
open  it  for  him.  It  was  opened  now  by  a  dark  and 
withered  woman,  whose  hard,  honest  face  lighted 
with  a  smile  of  welcome  as  she  saw  who  was  the 
guest 

''Lawyer  Truro!"  exclafaned  she.  "Well,  I'm 
awltil  glad  to  see  ye.  He's  done  nothing  but  worry 
about  your  coming  since  noon  to-day.  Storma  con- 
sid'abto,  don't  it  ?'^ 

"  Well,  yea,"  replied  the  lawyer,  stamping  and 
shaking  the  half-melted  snow  from  his  feet  and 
clothes.  "How  is  Mr.  Hnsaey  to-night,  Mrs. 
White?" 

**  Why,  he's  sort  of  excited,  and  yet  he's  gettbg 
weaker  all  the  time.  We  thought  he  was  stmck 
with  death  one  spell,  and  then  he  aeemed  to  rally 
up  some ;  but  I  tnink  he  ain't  long  for  thia  woAfi, 
anyway." 

•'  Wynch  come  ?"  asked  Mr.  Truro,  softly. 

"  Ifassy,  no ;  I'm  glad  to  say  be  ain't;  but  she's 
been  expecting  him  all  day.  She's  in  just  as  big  a 
twitter  to  see  him  as  Mic^jah  is  to  see  yon." 

"  You  mean  his  mother  ?" 

"  Sartain.  Nancy  Holden  is  setting  with  her  for 
a  spell,  and  I  b'lieve  calo'lates  to  set  all  night ;  but 
I  don't  go  anigh  her  when  I  can  help  it  I'm  nuasing 
Micajah,  and  that's  enough.  There,  now,  if  you're 
fixed,  come  right  in." 

"  Is  Mr.  Hussey  prepared  to  see  me  f 

"  Lor',  yes ;  he's  been  a-preparin'  all  day.  Hark ! 
that'ahim." 

And,  in  feet,  a  feeble  voice  was  heard  caUhig : 

"Mis' White!  Mis' White!  Atai't  Truro  come 
yet  ?    Who's  out  there  r ' 

"  Here  he  is,  Mr.  Hussey,  jest  a-oomhi'  in,"  re- 
plied the  nurse,  nodding  and  winktaig  at  the  lawyer, 
who  significantly  made  a  gesture  of  silence,  and 
followed  her  through  the  great  kitchen  to  a  short 
passage  ending  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom  where 
the  nok  man  lay,  a  ghastly  figure  swathed  in 
flannel,  and  unable  to  move  a  limb,  except  the  r^t 
hand,  which  feebly  olutohed  at  the  counterpane, 
and  the  head,  which  restlessly  rolled  upon  its 
pillow,  whfle  the  glarinff  eyes  fixed  devouringly 
upon  the  door,  and  the  nusxy,  feverish  voice  cried 
out: 

"  Is  that  yon,  Liscom  Truro  ?  I  never  was  ao  glad 
to  eat  as  I  am  to  aee  yon»  and  H  wai  a  neighboriy 
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'*  Looks  like  it,  I  shonld  say.  Confoand  this 
nmbrelU!*'  replied  the  finest,  Rtniggling  to  close 
the  door,  aad  aropping  the  reversed  umbrelU  upon 
the  threshold. 

*'  'Most  spoiled,  aioH  it,  and  a  good  silk  umbrella, 
too!*'  remarked  Miss  Priscilla,  examining  the  article 
with  meftil  eyes,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  restore 
it  to  shape." 

''There,  it's  all  right  now.  Drop  that  old  nm- 
brella.  Prissy,  and  shake  hands.    How  are  yoa?'* 

"  Tol'able,  thank  you,  lisk,"  replied  the  sister, 
giving  her  hand  in  the  wooden  and  oncompromising 
style  pecaliar  to  Cape  people,  who  consider  that 
bands  were  made  for  use,  and  not  for  ceremony  or 
ornament.  "  I  suppose  yon  haven't  come  down  to 
thanksgiving,  have  yon,  Lisk?"  pursued  she,  mean- 
ing that  she  hoped  he  had ;  but  the  lawyer  shook 
is  nead  and  grimly  smiled. 

**  It  will  be  much  as  ever  if  I  get  down  the  night 
before  Thanksgiving,  and  it's  ten  days  ahead  yet," 
Kaid  he.  "  But  come  into  the  sitting-room  and  let 
tne  get  off  my  wet  coat.  How  are  you,  Hepsey  ? 
jUlnffht.eh?'^ 

"YeSf  sir.  Be  you  going  to  make  them  pan- 
rakes,  Miss  Truro?"  replied  the  little  handmaid, 
^VOl  rubbing  her  left  ear. 

*'  Yes.  You  get  out  the  thiags,  and  111  be  here 
directiy,'*  said  the  mistress,  following  her  brother 
into  the  sitting-room  and  olosingthe  door,  while  she 
eagerly  ttRked  i  '*  Has  Mic^ah  Uussey  sent  for  you 
to  draw  out  Im  will,  LlHfiom  T' 

■•  He's  sent  For  me,  Pri^fty.  Oct  some  one  to 
telegraph  from  Orteana  this  afternoon.  But  what 
made  yon  ftt^k  f^'  inquired  thi?  Iftwver,  cautiouslv. 

"  Tele  graph  from  Orleans !  Well,  he  must  have 
wanted  yoo  pretlj  bad  to  send  away  up  there. 
^Vby'd  imk\  Why^  I  heard  this  morning  tnat  they 
tbou^ht  lie  was  ^Lruck  witb  death ;  and  Mrs.  White, 
who^s  there  aussini?  hjin^for  his  wife's  fell  down 
and  brukf!  her  leg-- ah e  said  he  was  awfully 
worked  up  about  hia  pn>perty.  She's  sent  for  her 
Bon,  riakf" 

*'  Who's  sfint  Tor  whose  mn?" 

**  Wli J,  Aaii  nysi44^j,  Micajah's  wife,  has  sent  for 
Tom  Wynch,  her  first  himbnnd's  son,"  replied  Pris- 
cilla,  linpttientjy.  ''And  that's  more,  she  means 
that  be  shall  hav^  Micajftli'a  money,  every  red  cent 
oa't;  and  tliorc's  hh  own  daughter,  poor  Molly, 
Ftarvlnp  in  tlie  itr(^<?i^,  maybe !  Well,  well,  where's 
th»jUBtli30  of  tM»  worklt  rd  like  to  know?" 

mr  brother  mmlc  nn  answer  to  this  mqniry— in 
faet  dUl  uot  h^ar  i(r-fot  he  vi^aa  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  seeing  the  merry  face  and  lissom 
form  of  Holly  Hussey  pictured  upon  the  blackness 
without— Molly  Huasev.  whom  he  had  loved  with  the 
one  strong  love  of  his  life  when  (they  were  two 
young  things  'down  here,  in  their  secluded  native 
place;  and  who  would  have  been  his  wife  to-day 
Sot  for  that  wretched  visit  to  Boston,  in  her  seven- 
teenth  Winter.  And  then,  while  Priscilla,  with  some 
unheeded  words,  bustled  into  the  kitchen,  her 
brother,  still  staring  out  of  the  window,  recalled 
that  bitter  past  when  Molly,  her  visit  over,  retomed 
home— bit  so  changed— so  changed  to  him  and  to 
aU !  And  how  In  a  little  while  the  wretched  truth 
beoame  apparent,  and  her  father  drove  her  with 
curses  Ik-om  his  door,  unheeding  all  her  mother's , 
piteona  entreaties  that  he  should  show  a  little 
patience,  should  give  the  child  time  to  explain,  to 
make  her  defense,  to  confide  in  the  mother  whom 
she  had  never  before  deceived  or  disobeyed.  But 
00,  the  eld  man  was  furious  with  the  outraged  pride 
of  an  unspotted  name— pride  even  more  unconquer- 
able than  that  of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  high  descent ; 
and  in  the  same  hour  that  poor  Molly  Hussey's  dis- 
:j^ace  came  to  light  Rhe  disappeared  from  hef  native 
town,  and  never  had  again  been  seen  there.  Fifteen 
vears  ago— as  Liscom  Truro  rapidly  computed — 
nfteen  years  the  tenth  day  of  this  ver^  November, 
and  she  had  never  been  heard  of  smce;  •rd,  if 
Jiving,  she  would  be  thirty-three ;  and  he  was 
vergmg  on  his  fortieth  birthday !    But  he  never  had 


married,  never  had  eared  for  woman  since,  and 
never  bad  forgotten  the  sea-blue  eyes  and  rippling 
bronae-brown  nair  of  his  first  love. 

The  poor  mother  died  before  the  snows  had 
melted  in  the  Spring  after  her  daughter's  disap- 

Searanoe,  and  in  another  year  or  two  Mic^'ah 
[ussev  brought  home  a  new  wife,  the  Widow 
Wjmch,  from  Sandwich,  with  her  son  Tom,  an  ill- 
conditioned  fellow  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
who  soon  ran  away  to  sea,  and  had  ever  since  been 
the  intermittent  pest  of  his  stepfather  and  the 
mother  who  adored  and  quarreled  with  him.  It 
was  a  stormy  and  unhappy  household  at  the  best, 
for  the  second  wife  was  a  Tartar,  and  old  Mici^ah 
having  caught,  was  determined  to  tame,  her,  but 
found  it  no  easy  task.  And  now  he  was  down  with 
rheumatic  fever,  and  the  doctor  had  told  him  that 
it  was  best  for  him  to  ease  his  mindf>f  anything  that 
might  lie  upon  it,  for  nobody  ever  knew  how  long 
they  might  be  spared;  which,  behig  interpreted, 
meant  that  the  rheumatism  was  hanging  round  the 
sick  man's  heart,  and  that  he  was  uable  to  die  at 
any  moment. 

Somethhig  of  this  he  said  privately  to  the  wife, 
who  grimly  replied : 

"  I  s'pose  he'U  die  when  his  time  comes,  like  the 
rest  of  us;  and  as  for  settlin'  his  aflhira,  they're  all 
settled  long  ago." 

"  He's  made  a  will,  then?"  asked  the  old  doctor, 
curiously. 

''  Yes,  he  has,"  replied  Mrs.  Hussey,  tartly. 

"And  poor  little  Mollys  he  has  not  left  her  desti- 
tute, I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  Molly's, 
very  earliest  acquaintance,  and  had  loved  her  from 
that  hour  to  the  present,  but  virtuous  Mrs.  Hussey 
tossed  her  pohited  chin,  and  sniffed  with  hnY 
pointed  nose. 

•'  I  don't  think  it  looks  very  well.  Doctor  House, 
for  a  fkmily-man  likeyou  to  be  wonyhig  about  such 
creatures  as  that  wouldnH  sound  very  well  in  in- 
quiry-meetin'." 

"  Creatures !  Well,  I  suppose  she  was  created, 
and  so  were  some  other  folks,  liiore's  the  pity." 

And  the  old  man  gathered  np  his  saadle-bags, 
and  departed,  without  waiting  for  a  reply.  But  St 
was  that  very  afternoon  that  Mrs.  Hussey  fell  down 
the  cellar-stairs,  and  broke  her  leg,  and.  In  the  com- 
motion that  ensued,  her  husband  called  to  one 
of  the  men  who  had  been  brought  in  to  lift  the 
helpless  woman  and  hiquired : 

"  Got  her  safe  into  bed  ?" 

"Yes;  and  Delano,  he's  gone  for  the  doctor; 
hell " 

"  Safe  in  bed,  and  that  Tom  o'  her'n  cant  get 
here  for  a  day  or  two  yet,"  interposed  Mici^ah,  ev- 
idently quite  indiffbrent  to  the  doctor's  arrival 
or  his  wife's  sufferings.  **  Mow,  Jones,  yoo*v«  got 
a  good  horse,  and  you  don't  mind  a  llttte  work, 
if  you  can  make  it  pay,  do  you,  now  ?" 

**  Well,  no.  Micsjah,  1  don't  know  as  I  do." 

**  Then,  I'll  tell  you  how  to  earn  a  dollar,  and — 
and— your  charges  traveling,  if  yonll  keep  a  still 
tongue  in  vour  head,  and  do  an  arrant  for  me." 

"What  is't?"  inquired  Jones,  his  face  awsumlng  a 
business  shrewdness  and  reticence. 

"  Why,  I  want  to  send  to  Orleans,  right  off, 
quick  !'*^ 

"  To  Orleans— for  a  dollar— tlys  weather?" 

And  Jones  thook  his  head  in  placid  incredulity  at 
such  an  offer  being  seriounly  proposed. 

"  Two  dollars,  then  !   three,  a  am  you !  four,  if 

Sou've  a  mind  to  tax  a  dying  man  that  way !"  shouted 
[icai'ah,  growfaig  so  purple  in  the  Dice,  that  hia 
neighbor  hastened  to  soothe  him. 

"  Don't  ye— don't  ye  take  on  that  way,  'Cajah ! 
Come,  now,  I'll  go  to  Orleans,  and  do  vour  arrant 
for  nothin',  and  you  pay  the  tavem-SiU  and  no 
more,  for,  of  course,  I'll  have  to  «top  over  night. 
It  sha'n't  be  said,  Hiram  Jones  was  the  man  to 
make  a  tight  bargain  witli  a  sick  neighbor,  no 
way." 
"All  right,  I'D  take  you  to  your  word,"  replied 
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Mic^ali,  eafanbig  down,  and  lowering  bis  Toice.  **  I 
wAiityon  to  get  np  then  jest  as  early  as  yon  can 
this  uternooD,  and  telegraph  to  Lawyer  Tmro,  in 
Boston,  to  talce  to-morrow's  morning^  stage,  with- 
out CsU,  and  eome  down  here  to  me.  Say  111  pay 
him  handsome." 

"  He  can  take  the  ears  to  Orleans,  yon  know.** 

*'A11  the  better.  I  don't  care  what  be  takes,  nor 
what  he  ebarges,  but  I  want  bfan  down  here  to- 
morrow night— Saturday  night— tor  I  sha'n't  last 
oTor  Sunday,  and  Pve  got  sutUn'  on  my  mind. 
Doctor  House,  he  said  I  had,  and  told  me  to  get  rid 
on%  or  I  shonldn't  die  easy.  Some  folks  says 
there's  wild  pigeon's  feathers  in  the  pillow  when 
yon  ean*t  die  easy,  but  I  think  it's  more  like  to  be 
authin'  on  your  mind— tis  with  me,  anyway.  How 
soon'U  you  start,  Hiram?" 

'*  Bight  off,  'Cajah,  and  ef  you're  going  to  set 
aside  something  (or  MoUy,  I'll  go  with  aU  the  better 
win,  for " 

**  Ikm't  yoQ  worry  yourself  about  what  I'm  going  to 
do.  Neighbor  Jones,"  interposed  the  sick  man, 
dryly.  **  Yon  just  do  as  I  saia,  and  do  it  for  love,  or 
fi>r  money,  just  as  you've  a  mind  to  fix  it.  I  don't 
oare." 

And  Hiram  Jones  left  the  siok-room,  feeling  that 
his  old  friend  roust  be  very  ill,  indeed,  before  he 
came  to  the  point  of  saying  he  "  didn't  care  "  in  any 
matter  faivolviog  money. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Liaoom  Truro  received 
the  summons  that  brought  him  down  to  Wellfleet 
upon  that  dismal  November  evening,  into  whose 
blackness  we  left  him  staring,  and  dreaming  of  the 
past,  whUe  his  sister  and  Hepzibah  prepared  the 
savorr  meal,  of  which  he  was  presently  invited  to 
partake.  The  pancakes  were  excellent,  so  were  the 
cream-toast,  and  the  doughnuts,  and  pumpkin-pie, 
«nd  black  cake  and  hard  ghigerbread,  ror  thrifty 
Bfisa  Prisailla  always  bad  a  stock  of  these  easily- 
kept  dain^es  on  hand ;  and  the  tea  was  as  good  as 
any  one  drank  in  Wellfleet,  although  a  very  small 
proportion  of  its  substance  ever  came  from  China ; 
but  although  the  visitor  ate  and  drank  heartily,  it 
was  in  nnappasciative  haste,  and  with  few  words  of 
compliment,  mjd  the  moment  he  had  finished,  he 
jmnped  np  s«B^g&n  hastily  to  don  the  overcoat 
carefully  cuspoHi  beside  the  kitchen-fire  to  dry. 

*'What!  going  right  oif,  Uke  that,  Liskr  ex- 
claimed Priscilla,  not  over-pleased  at  this  neglect. 

"  I  must.  Prissy.  It  is  a  long  walk  down  to  Mr. 
HnMcy's.  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  trouble 
there  will  be  hi  getting  to  him  if  Tom  Wvnch  has 
come  home.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  a  will  already 
In  existence,  giving  everytliing  to  Tom's  mother, 
I  did  not  draw  it  bi  fact.  Prissy,  I  don't  mind  tell- 
hig  you,  in  strict  confidence,  that  Mr.  Hussey 
wanted  me  to  draw  it,  and  I  reftued ;  but  he  went 
straight  np  to  Boscomb  and  had  it  done.  Of  course, 
any  dilferent  will  that  he  may  now  wish  to  make 
would  be  less  advantageous  to  Mrs.  Hussey  and 
her  son,  and  they  will  oppose  it  with  all  their  might. 
If  she  was  not  disabled  just  now,  I  should  never 
have  been  sent  for  at  all,  and  if  Tom  gets  home 
from  New  Bedford  before  all  is  settled,  he  would 
stand  at  nothing,  I  verily  believe,  to  prevent  this 
will  ih>m  being  executed.  So,  you  see,  I  am  a 
UtUe  anxious  to  get  it  over." 

He  was  all  ready,  now,  ffollj  prepared  to  face  the 
rising  storm,  and,  with  his  hand  upon  the  latch  of 
the  door.  Prissy  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

**  1  see,  brother  dear,"  said  she,  softly  ;  *'  but  if 
that  hatefhl  Tom  Wynch  should  be  ugly,  you  won't 

Kt  into  a  fhss  with  him,  will  you  now  ?  And  you'll 
home  in  good  season?" 

**  Why,  my  dear,  I  doubt  if  I  come  home  at  all. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  get  John  Beals's  horse  to  ride 
down  to  uie  Hussey  fttrm,  but  if  I  can't  have  it,  I 
must  walk,  and  shall  get  the  Hnsseys  to  keep  me 
all  night,  it  will  be  so  late  and  so  stormy." 

'*  And  if  they  wen't  keep  yott?  as  if  Tom  and  his 
mother  have  tneir  say,  they  wont" 

VTImd  I  can  go  down  to  the  old  jrtage-tavem, 


Briscoe's,  and  get  a  bed.  I  suppose  that  is  stOl 
open." 

"  Much  as  ever,"  replied  Miss  Pris^,  contemnta- 
ously.  Gersham  and  Jerushy  live  along  there  like 
two  old  mummies,  and  if  any  one  comes  they  keep 
them ;  but  the  house  is  all  tumbling  about  their 
ears.  Besides,  they  do  say,  Lisk,  that  queer  sights 
and  sounds  are  seen  and  heard  down  there." 

"  I  should  think  there  might  be  sounds  enough  on 
such  a  night  as  thto ;  but  if  I  can't  get  Beahi's 
horse,  and  can't  stay  at  the  farm,  I  shall  risk  the 
sights  and  sounds,  and  go  to  Briscoe's.  So,  good- 
night, Pris." 

And  with  a  kiss  upon  his  sister's  sallow  cheek, 
and  a  word  to  Hepsibah,  who  stood  attentively 
watching,  the  bwyer  opened  the  door,  letting  in  a 
ruder  blast  than  even  that  which  had  heralded  his 
entrance,  and  closing  it  behhidhim  with  some  diffi- 
culty, stepped  sturdily  out  in  the  dfatMtion  of  a 
neigliboring  farmhouse,  where  he  hoped  to  hire 
a  horse  for  nis  two-mile  Journey ;  but  this  hope  was 
soon  proved  faHadons,  for  John  Beals  himself  had 
ridden  one  of  his  horses  to  Orieans  that  day,  and 
the  other  was  disabled,  so  that  Mr.  Tniro,  after  a 
brief  conversation  with  the  ikrmer's  wifb,  -an  old 
schoolmate  of  his,  turned  his  face  toward  the  bit- 
hig  northeast  wind,  and  struck  manfully  out  ihto 
^the  night  and  tlie  storm. 

It  was  worse  than  he  expected,  and  when  at  last 
the  twinkling  lights  of  the  lonely  fiirmhonse  ap- 
peared in  the  distance,  Liscom  Truro  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief,  such  as  a  tired  swimmer  emits  when  at  Ust 
his  feet  touches  bottom. 

A  few  moments  later  he  knocked  at  the  door  he 
had  but  seldom  entered  shioe  Molly  Hussey  used  to 
open  it  for  him.  It  was  opened  now  by  a  dark  and 
withered  woman,  whose  hard,  honest  face  lighted 
with  a  smile  of  welcome  as  she  saw  who  was  the 
guest. 

"Lawyer  Truro!"  exclafaned  she.  "Well,  I'm 
awfhl  glad  to  see  ye.  He's  done  nothhig  but  worry 
about  your  coming  since  noon  to-day.  Storms  con- 
sid'able,  dontit?^' 

"  Well,  yes,"  replied  the  lawyer,  stamping  and 
shaking  the  half-melted  snow  fh>m  his  feet  and 
clothes.  "How  is  Mr.  Hnsaey  to-night,  Mrs. 
White?" 

"  Why,  he's  sort  of  excited,  and  yet  he's  gettbg 
weaker  all  the  thne.  We  thought  he  was  stmok 
with  death  one  spell,  and  then  he  seemed  to  rally 
up  some ;  but  I  tnink  be  ain't  long  for  this  woria, 
anyway." 

"  Wynch  come  ?"  asked  Mr.  Truro,  softly. 

"  Massy,  no ;  I'm  glad  to  say  be  ain't;  but  she's 
been  expecting  him  all  day.  ohe*s  in  Just  as  big  a 
twitter  to  see  him  as  Mic^jah  is  to  see  you." 

"  You  mean  his  mother  f ' 

"  Sartain.  Nancy  Holden  is  setting  with  her  for 
a  spell,  and  I  b'lieve  calc'lates  to  set  all  night ;  bnt 
I  dont  go  anigh  her  when  I  can  help  it  I'm  nuasing 
Micajah,  and  that's  enough.  There,  now,  if  you're 
fixed,  come  right  in." 

"  Is  Mr.  Hussey  prepared  to  see  me  T' 

"  Lor',  yes :  he's  been  a-preparin'  all  day.  Hark ! 
that's  him." 

And,  in  fttct,  a  feeble  voice  was  heard  calling : 

"Mis' White!  Mis' White!  Atai't  Truro  come 
yet?    Who's  out  there r' 

"  Here  he  is,  Mr.  Hussey,  Jest  a-comin*  in,"  re- 
plied the  nurse,  nodding  and  winktaig  at  the  lawyer, 
who  significantly  made  a  gestare  of  silence,  and 
followed  her  through  the  great  kitehen  to  a  abort 
passage  endhig  at  the  door  of  the  bedroom  where 
the  sick  man  lay,  a  ghastly  figure  swathed  in 
flannel,  and  unable  to  move  a  limb,  except  the  right 
hand,  which  feebly  clutohed  at  the  counterpane, 
and  the  head,  which  restlessly  rolled  upon  its 
pillow,  whfle  the  glarinff  eyes  fixed  devooringly 
upon  the  door,  and  the  nusxy,  feverish  voice  cried 
out: 

"  Is  that  yon,  Liscom  Truro  ?  I  never  was  so  glad 
to  eat  as  I  am  to  aee  you,  and  ft  was  a  neig hboriy 
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thing  to  come  down  as  soon  as  I  sent  Yon  was 
always  a  good  boy,  Lisk,  and  if  she'd  only  behaved 
as  she'd  ought  to,  vou'd  ha'  been  my  son  to-day. 
Yes,  sir,  and  for  all  that's  come  and  gone,  you're 
more  of  a  son  to  me  now  than  that  scamp  Tom 
Wynch.  Son !  He's  no  son,  ner  his  mother  ain't 
no  wife  worth  mentioning.  I  never  had  but  one 
wife,  and  she's  a-waitin'  for  me  np  there  on  the 
iUU^if  it  ft'eezes  op,  how  they're  going  to  dig  the 
gravels  jnore  than  I  see,  but  I'll  have  it  right  close 
to  her,  and  you'll  put  that  in  the  will,  lisk,  won't 
you?" 

*'  I'll  put  in  whatever  vou  say,  Mr.  Hussev,  that 
is,  if  I  am  to  draw  up  a  will  for  you,"  said  the  lawyer 
composedly,  as  he  took  oflfhis  wraypings  and  stood 
for  a  moment  beside  the  open  fire,  woile  Mrs.  White 
bustled  about  and  cleared « little  table  of  its  litter 
of  medicine-bottles  and  glasses,  set  it  beside  the 
bed  with  a  chair,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  ink  in  the 
middle,  with  a  triumphant  flourish. 

"  They  didn't  have  no  ink  hi  the  house,  and  I  seat 
my  Levi  down  to  the  store  and  boftght  it  this  fore- 
noon," said  she,  complacently. 

"  Did  you  have  it  charged  to  me?"  inquired  the 
dck  man,  anxiously,  and  Mrs.  White  replied,  em- 
phatically : 

"  No,  sir,  I  didn't.  I  don't  run  no  bills  for  myself, 
nor  other  folks,  neither.  I  paid  ten  cents  out  o'  my 
ownjpockot" 

''That's  all  right  enough.  When  you  fetch  in 
yoor  account  for  nursing  me,  put  the  ten  cents  in, 
too.  My  executor  will  pay  it  along  with  the  rest. 
Now  you  just  step  out  a  little  wbile,  and  leave  me 
and  Lawyer  Truro  alone." 

"  I'm  Just  a-going.  Is  there  everything  yon  want, 
Mr.  Truro?" 

*•  Everytliing,  thank  you."  and  politely  bowing 
Mrs.  White  from  the  room,  Mr.  Truro  seated  himself 
at  the  little  table,  and  taking  his  traveling  writing- 
«ase  fVom  his  pocket,  produced  paper,  pens  and  a 
little  portable  inkstand.  The  sick  man  watched 
|dl  these  preparations  with  the  same  feverish,  anx- 
ious gaze  with  which  he  had  watched  every  move- 
mstnt  since  tlie  lawyer  first  appeared,  and  mur- 
RBured  impatlantly : 

**  There,  there,  that'll  do !  we  sha'n't  be  through 
before  Tom  gets  here,  and  then  there'll  be  a  row." 

•*All  ready  now,  Mr.  Hossey,"  calmly  replied  the 
lawyer,  opening  the  portable  inkstand  and  dipping 
hiB  pen.    '*  WlMit  are  your  instructions?" 

''Instructions !  They're  short  enough,  and  plain 
enough.  I  want  to  leave  everything  I  have  in  the 
world  to  my  daughter  Molly,  my  only  child,  and  to 
her  daughter,  Hepzibah,  after  her." 

"  Her  daughter— Hepzibah  f*  repeated  the  lawyer 
helplessly,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upK>n  those  restless, 
feverish  eyes  watching  his  so  eagerlv. 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  I've  got  to  tell  it  ail  out  now, 
for  you'll  have  to  settle  it  according  to  law,  and 
have  got  to  know,  but  don't  ye  tell  more  folks  than 
you  need  to,  now,  will  you,  Lisk,  for  it  won't  make 
a  very  good  story  to  leave  behind  me." 

"  I  will  be  as  careful  as  possible,  Mr.  Hussey,  but 
I  can  make  no  promises,  and  if  I  am  to  do  anv  good 
I  must  know  the  whole  story,"  said  the  lawyer 

Savely ;  and  a  flush  of  shame  rose  to  the  brow  of 
e  sick  man  as  he  slowly  replied : 
"  You  shall,  you  shall— I'm  a-going  to  tell.  It  was 
'most  snch  a  night  as  this,  just  about  two  year  after 
poor  little  Molly  went  off,  that  I  was  comins  home 
oonsid'able  late,  and  out  there  in  the  road  I  met  a 
little  creature  all  muffled  up  in  a  cloak  and  hood, 
and  as  she  seemed  to  be  standing  still  as  though 
she  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn,  I  stopped,  and 
sort  of  asked  what  was  the  matter  of  her,  ilnd  if  I 
couldn't  do  suthUi^  ov  'notlier  to  help  her.  For 
a  minute  Bhe  didn't  speak  nor  move,  and  then  all 
to  once  she  bust  out  crying,  and  got  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  went  down  on  her  knees,  right  in  tlie 
enow,  and  said  'twas  my  little  Molly,  and  wouldn't 
I  speak  a  word  of  forgiveness,  and  grant  one  last 
lavof  to  her  for  her  dead  mother's  sake.    If  she 


hadn't  spoke  about  her-motber  it  might  have  beeo 
diflbrent,  but  that  word  sort  of  r'iled  up  all  the  bit* 
terness  that  had  partly  settled  down  before,  and  I 
hauled  away  ray  haad  and  savs,  says  I : 
'"I'd  sooner  curse  you  than  forgive  yoa,  yon 

{ade ;  and  as  for  your  motlier,  it  jest  shows  what  a 
>razen  creature  you  be  to  dare  to  mention  her, 
when  everybody  about  here  knows  'twas  you  thai 
killed  her  by  your  misoonduct,  and  had  better  haTe 
killed  yourself  at  the  same  time.  Out  of  my  sight, 
and  doa't  never  come  into  it  agahi.'  Ha'sh  words,. 
Lisk,  and  I'd  give  more  than  I'm  worth  to  take  >em 
back ;  but  it  can't  be,  it  can't  be !  They  was  heard 
where  I'm  a-going,  and  they'll  rise  up  agMn  me — 
they,  and  Molly,  and  her  mother— all,  aU,ag'hi  me." 

llie  poor  helpless  head  writhed  upon  its  helpless 
trunk,  and  the  nervous  right  hand  clinched  cobtoI- 
sivelv,  as  the  last  words  burst  with  a  groan  from 
the  lips  of  the  repentant  father. 

Liscom  Truro  pressed  his  own  lips  tightly  to- 
gether over  the  words  that  he  wonld  not  speak  to 
a  dying  man,  and  presently  inquired : 

'•  And  what  did  MoUy  say  then  ?" 

"  Didn't  say  nothing,  but  give  a  sort  of  screech, 
and  sot  off  running  down  the  road  like  a  wfid  cree> 
tor,  and  I  kept  on  to  the  house.  I  had  my  foot  on 
the  door-stone,  and  was  just  going  to  lift  the  latoh» 
when  I  see  something  lying  there — a  sort  of  a  dark 
bundle— and  I  kind  of  stirred  it  with  my  foot,  and 
it  give  a  little  squeak  like  a  foundling  lamb  you  find 
under  the  snow  onee  to  a  while.  I  mistrusted  in  a 
minute  what  it  was,  and,  setting  down  the  lantern 
I'd  brought  along  fh>m  the  bam,  I  unwrapped  the 
shawl  and  see  that  it  was  a  baby ;  and  all  in  a  minoto 
I  recollected  the  gal's  words,  that  she'd  got  a  last 
favor  to  beg  of  me  for  her  dead  mother's  sake,  and 
I  knowed  it  was  to  take  care  of  that  poor  little 
baby  that  hadn't  father  nor  mother  to  own  it,  nor 
a  home  to  shelter  its  head.  I  knowed  it,  but  I 
wa'n't  a-going  to  do  it,  for  my  heart  was  as  hard  as 
the  nether  millstone  agUn  'em  both— mother  and 
baby— and  I  hardly  took  a  minute  to  think,  before 
I  wrapped  it  up  ag'in,  went  back  to  the  bai-n  wher« 
I'd  just  put  up  my  horse,  took  him  away  ftom  the 
rack  with  his  mouth  foil  of  fodder,  and,  in  two 
minutes  was  on  his  baok  with  the  child  in  my 
arms.  I  rid  right  over  to  the  town-farm,  and  get 
off  mv  horse  just  before  I  come  to  the  house,  so 
as  nobody  should  see  me.  Then  I  crept  up  to  the 
door  and  hiid  it  on  the  step  same  way  that  I'd  found 
it  on  my  own ;  and  just  as  I  laid  It  down  I  felt  a 
paper  crumpling  under  my  hand,  and  found  a  letter 
pmned  on  tlie  shawl.    I  tore  it  off  and  put  it  in  mj 

Socket  Then  I  give  a  knock  and  run.  Next  day 
r  was  all  over  town  about  the  baby ;  but  nobody 
mistrusted  whose  it  was,  or  where  it  came  Arom, 
and  I  took  good  care  not  to  get  mixed  up  with  it 
anyway,  so  at  last  it  all  blew  over.  The  town 
brought  up  the  child  till  she  was  ton  year  old,  and 
then  she  was  bound  out  to  your  sister  till  she's 
eighteen— five  vear  from  now." 

"  Hepzibah!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  s-^ftly. 

"Just  so,"  replied  the  old  man,  coolly:  "  and 
I'm  glad  she's  got  so  good  a  home.  I  never  miw  nor 
heard  of  poor  Molly  from  that  day  to  this ;  but 
somehow  I  can't  make  it  she's  dead,  or  I'd  know  it 
some  way ;  and  tlie  end  of  all  this  is  that  I  want 
you  to  draw  out  my  will,  leaving  every  stick 
and  stone  I'm  worth  in  the  world  to  my  daughter 
Molly,  and  her  daughter  Hepzibah,  arter  her. 
Then  it'll  be  your  lookout  to  see  that  they  get  it" 

••  You  wish  me  to  act  as  executor,  then?" 

"  Yes,  and  be  suro  to  pay  Mrs.  White  them  ten 
ccnte  for  the  bottle  of  ink  along  o'  the  rest  of  the 
debte." 

•*  But  your  wife " 

"Oh,  she's  got  her  house  over  to  Sandwich  with 
the  shoe-shop  that  she  lets  out  I  never  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  money,  nor  she  sha'n't  with  mine. 
She  h'ain't  been  the  wife  she'd  o«ghter  to  rae,  and 
I've  never  been  sorry  but  once  that  I  took  her,  and 
that  was  always.    Leavs  her  and  her  boy  out,  or. 
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if  she*!  got  to  be  put  in  to  make  it  all  right,  just 

rive  her  what  the  law  would  give,  and  oay  that 
wouMii't  have  given  her  that  If  1  oould  help  It.*' 

"  Very  well."  replied  the  lawyer,  emiling  dryly, 
"I  understand  your  wishes,  I  think.  Yon  leave 
everythinff  to  your  daughter  for  life,  with  remainder 
\  to  her  child,  and  yon  make  me  executor?  To  your 
wife  yon  bequeath  the  property  in  Sandwich,  which 
became  yours  upon  your  marriage  with  her,  since 
there  were  no  marriage  settlements?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  right.  Now  go  to  work  and 
write  it  down." 

'*  One  question  first  What  was  in  the  note  that 
▼on  founa  pinned  upon  the  shawl  enveloping  the 
baby  f 

"I  never  opened  it  I  didn't  want  to  know  no- 
thing about  it,  but  it's  in  my  wallet  here  under  the 
pillow,  and,  ifyou've  a  mind  to,  you  may  get  It  out, 
and  read  it    Fd  kind  o'  like  to  hear  it  now." 

In  silent  astonishment  at  the  course  pursued  by 
this  relentless,  and  yet  longing  father,  Mr.  Truro 
took  the  wallet  from  the  designated  place,  and  pres- 
ently found,  in  one  of  its  private  pockets,  the  worn 
and  yellow  paper  hidden  there  twelve  long  years 
before,  and  never  yet  unsealed.  He  turned  it  curi- 
ously in  his  hand. 

*'  Shall  I  open  it,  Mr.  Hussey?"  asked  he. 

'*  Sartain.    That's  what  I  said." 

With  reverent  fingers  the  lawyer  unfolded  the 
worn  little  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  read  aloud : 

**  I  dare  not  see  you  or  speak  to  you,  frtnier, 
dear,  but  I  bring  you  my  poor  little  baby,  tw]  beg 
you  to  give  her  a  home  for  the  sake  of  my  iicar 
dead  mother.  The  child  is  named  Mary,  afi  t  ficr. 
Oh,  father,  dear,  I  thought  I  was  married,  iii<]i-''<l,  I 
did,  and  he  beffged  roe  to  keep  it  secret  Just  n  Inilc 
while,  and  so  1  would  not  tell  you  that  ]Z'^i  ^1  ly. 
But  he  deceived  me  cruelly,  and  now  he  is  dead, 
too,  and  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world ;  but  no  matter 
for  me,  if  you  will  only  take  care  of  my  little  Mary, 
and  make  her  a  better  girl  than  ever  I  was. 

**  Your  penitent  child,  Molly," 

Mr.  Truro  had  just  finished  reading  the  piteous 
words,  and  was  tenderly  refolding  the  paper,  when 
the  outer  door  was  heard  to  open  violently,  a 
coarse  voice  was  audible  without,  and  then  a  pair 
of  heavy  feet  clumped  up  the  stairs  to  an  upper 
chamber. 

**  It's  Tom,"  gasped  the  sick  man,  with  an  ex- 
prenion  of  roinglea  fear  and  anger  darkening  his 
face.  '*  He's  gone  up  to  Ms  mother,  but  he'll  be 
down  here  directly.  Can't  I  sign  the  will  before  he 
comes?" 

'*  It's  not  drawn  yet  It  will  require  half  an  hour 
or  so,  but  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you  like,  Mr. 
Hussey  ;  this  is  your  house,  not  Top  wynch's,  re- 
member." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  I'm  sick,  and  weak,  and  he's 
mean  enough  to  knock  me  round,  now  I  can't  help 
myself;  like  enough  he'd  fling  himself  down  acrost 
the  bed,  and  pretend  he  didn't  know  it  e'enamost 
killed  me ;  he  did  it  once,  when  he  was  mad,  sence 
I've  been  sick.  No,  if  you  can't  get  it  ready  'fore 
he  comes  in,  you  come  in  agin,  say  to-morrer 
moming  at  nine  o'clock,  with  it  all  ready  to  sign, 
and  we'll  have  Mis'  White  and  her  son  Levi  in  for 
witnesses,  and  he  needn't  know  nothing  about  it 
Don't  you  see  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  afraid  of  Tom 
Wynch,  or  whv  yon  can't  be  as  hard  with  him  as 
you  were  with  your  own  daughter,"  replied  Mr. 
Truro,  coldly.  **  But, '  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
prefer  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  I  will  try  to  help 
yon,  and  will  bring  the  will  all  ready  to  sign  to- 
morrow, at  nine.  I  shall  go  to  Briscoe's  for  the 
night  I  think." 

**  yes,  they  take  hi  travelers  once  to  a  while, 
thoagh  they  don't  calc'late  to  keep  a  public-house 
noiradays.  •  Tliere's  onlv  Briscoe  and  his  sister,  and 
an  old  woman  help  they've  got,  and-^ —  Lord,  here's 
Tom!" 


And  at  the  word  the  door  burst  oven,  and  in 
strode  a  huge,  surly-looking  young  fellow,  who 
fixed  his  scowling  eyes  upon  the  lawyer  as  ha  en- 
tered, aud,  without  noticing  Mr.  Truro's  civil  bow, 
bnished  past  hhn  and  toward  the  bed,  grumbling 
out: 

**  Well,  dad,  got  some  more  rheumatics,  eh  ?  I've 
come  home  to  keep  you  company  and  lift  you 
round,  and  all  that  No  'casion  for  strangers  about 
any  longer !" 

"  That  ain't  no  stranger,  that  ain't ;  I've  knowed 
him  longer  than  I  have  yon,  or  your  mother  either, 
for  that  matter,"  growled  the  old-  man.  '*  Lawyer 
Truro  and  roe  understand  one  another  pretty  con- 
sid'able  well." 

"  Lawyer,  eh?"  sneered  the  young  man,  turning 
and  surveying  Truro,  who  had  by  this  time  assumed 
his  outer  garments  and  stood  ready  for  departure. 
"And  what  do  vou  want  of  lawyers  or  parsons 
round  here,  dad?  You  ain't  ffoing  to  step  out  yet, 
and  if  you  did,  yonr  will's  all  made  and  in  safe- 
keeping long  ago." 

A  dark  fiush  of  indl(:nation  rose  to  the  sick  man's 
brow,  and  his  helpless  body  seemed  writhing  in  the 
vain  effort  to  express  the  passion  that  dared  not 
vent  itself  in  words.  Mr.  Truro  hastened  to  put  an 
end  to  the  painfbl  scene. 

"  Well,  good-night,  old  friend,"  said  he,  cordially. 
"  I  must  get  on  to  Briscoe's  before  it  is  any  later. 
I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  you  so  ill,  but  keep 
up  your  courage,  always  keep  up  your  courage, 
Mr.  Hussey,  and  all  may  yet  torn  out  as  you  would 
have  it    Good-ni^ht" 

"  Good-night,  Liscom,  good-night.  I'm  main  glad 
to  have  seen  you,  and  I  wish  you'd  drop  in  again, 
if  you  have  time,  before  you  go  home.  I  expect 
you'll  be  over  to  Briscoe's  about  that  deed  more 
than  once.aha'n't  jroo?'* 

"Maybe ;  good-night  to  vou ;  good-night,  Wynch." 
And  Mr.  Truro  bowed  himself  out,  and  stopped  a 
moment  in  the  kitchen  to  caution  Mrs.  White  not  to 
reveal  the  object  of  his  visit,  or,  rather,  not  to  con- 
firm Wynch's  strong  suspicions  of  it.  Then  wrap- 
ping himself  carefully  for  the  weather,  he  left  the 
larmhouse  and  rapidlv  traversed  the  mile  or  so  of 
lonely  road  between  it  and  the  old  stage  tavern,  a 
buildmg  erected,  some  fifty  years  before,  to  accom- 
modate the  passengers  by  the  line  of  mail-coaches 
then  connecting  Provincetown  and  other  points  of 
the  Cape  with  the  mainland.  But  some  enterprising 
road-surveyor  had  discovered  that,  by  cutting  of! 
a  certain  curve,  he  could  straighten  his  road  and  save 
several  miles  of  deep  travel,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  do  it  Excellent  for  the  road  and  for  the  coach- 
horses  and  for  the  passengers,  but  very  bad  for 
Briscoe's,  which,  standing  upon  the  abandoned 
curve,  found  itself,  so  to  speak, "  left  out  in  the 
cold,"  and  sunk  at  once  from  a  condition  of  cheer- 
ful activity  to  one  of  cheerless  despondency,  and 
from  that  to  hopeless  ruin.  "  Old  man  Bnscoe  " 
did  not  survive  hts  downfall  long,  and  thtf  half-idiotic 
son  and  daughter  who  succeeaed  him  were  fitted 
neither  in  body  or  mind  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve 
their  fallen  fortunes,  or  to  rival  the  smart  new 
"hotel  "that  had  sprung  up  a  few  miles  fhrther 
down  the  road  and  monopolized  nearly  the  entire 
traffic. 

Sometimes  a  stray  guest  like  Liscom  Truro  was 
forced  to  accept  tne  hospitality  of  the  old  stage 
tavern,  and  the  cranberry-swamp  and  a  few  acres 
of  half-cultivated  land  kept  its  owners  from  starva- 
tion ;  but  it  was  a  strange  death-in-life  that  was  thus 
maintained,  and  some  of  the  gossips  of  Wellfleet 
agreed  that  it  might  be  no  bad  thing  for  the  tide  to 
rise  some  stormy  night  over  the  marshes  that  lay 
between  the  old  house  and  the  booming  sea  and 
sweep  away  the  stage  tavern,  with  the  Briscoes, 
and  Hagar,  their  strange  old  servant,  with  her  red- 
scarred  fhce,  and  her  blue  goggles,  and  her  white 
hair,  altogether. 

"  If  ever  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  witch,  that 
woman  Hagar  is  Just  the  picture  of  one,"  remarked 
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one  "  ancient  and  fiah-like  "  dame»  and  a  pert  yonng 
miu  giggled  In  response  : 

*'  I  gaeas,  then,  ane'a  bewitched  Geraham  Briscoe, 
for  snch  a  poor,  mis*able,  dongh-baked  faller  I  never 
did  see.    He  don't  know  a  gal  from  a  stone  post." 

"Well,  Pm  sure  Jerushy  ain't  no  better,"  re- 
joined another.  **  She  ain't  no  more  life  to  lier  than 
a  sick  clam." 


Some  of  these  comments  and  criticisms  bad 
reached  the  ears  of  lisoom  Truro  in  the  course  of 
his  Tisita  home,  and  it  was  with  some  little  eorioBitj 
that,  after  rapping  with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella 
upon  the  door  of  ihe  dark  and  dismal  old  house,  he 
awaited  an  answer  to  the  sunmons. 

It  came  presently  in  the  form  of  ahufflhig  steps 
and  a   trembling  hand  which  feebly  drew  tbe 
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bi}Il«,  and  cautioDsly  opeaed  tlio  ducir  n  veiy  little 
way. 

*■  How  *Fe  yon,  Mr.  BHbco*  ♦  1 1 '»  your  old  neigh- 
bor, Lifccom  Truro,  wanting  &  night's  lodging/'  e.v- 
plftlned  Ib^  gueat,  hHsUb,  for  the  hoat,  having  caught 
fight  of  a.  ijian'*  fjguri?,  was  evidently  mind ojI  to 
r«€lo£e  and  fasten  his  door  in  the  rtlranger's  face. 

At  ^uod  of  the  clieery  voii*e  aiid  Jamilitr  n&me, 
however*  lie  paused,  nnd  Mr,  Truro  d&cided  the 
matter  by  pnihing  opeo  the  door,  onterin^,  and 
eloaim;  it  behind  Mm, 

*'  Oh,  want  tu  wUjp  all  night,  did  yo«  say?''  asked 
Briecoe,  watchictg   Uicj^e   moTi^iueiita  rathur  anx- 

iOQfilj, 

"  Yea ;  It  ia  too  Ftormy  for  m<>  to  get  hotn^.  I 
fe»v«  Ju«t  bcea  to  see  Micajah  Htisaey,  and  flnti  him 
f«rf  low*'- 

*■  Oh,  yes,  Ificajah  !  Yes,  he'ii  tack,  yon  know,'^ 
repeated  Bmcoe,  painfully  col  lee  ling  his  scattered 
wits. 

'*  Dyiag ,  I  ah  on  Id  may,*'  returtsed  the  lawyer,  and 
!«d  the  way  himself  down  ihe  Icrng  entry  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  famdy  tiaoalJy  lived  la  cold 
wefctber. 

Here,  beside  the  fire.  baI  Ulm  Jeruwha  BHscot^,  zi 
yonng  lady  of  some  fifty  yenrs*  statidiag,  and  of  a 
merttal  cortditioa  confide rubiy  lower  thiin  that  of 
h«f  b rotJie r.  In  th e  othe r  c omer  sat  the  old  ne rvant  j 
Hagar,  het  elbows  upon  her  knepft,  her  fai3e  liiddun 
fa  bar  Imoda. 

nlenijiha  looked  on  and  Rmiled  vacantly  ra  the 
▼taltor  entered,  and  (iersham  ansounced,  in  a  f  oicc 
ofiaaMalme  authority : 

**  Here,  you  women  folk»,  stir  yonrselTea.  Here 'ft 
%.  aaaeome  to  ptit  up.  Lik<?  enough  he  wautnAome 
asppcr,  tbongh  I  doa't  kaow  oa  tliere  ia  anytbiDg/^ 


**  I  have  had  sapper  at  home,  thank  you.  Jenisba, 
df>n*t  you  remember  yoiir  old  schoolmate,  Liacoin 
Truro  *• '  interposed  the  lawyer,  pkaaantJy. 

'*  Li*com  Trnro  !  Ycjs,  yea,  he  that  run  off  with 
Molly  Htisaey,  I  remember,  syre  enough,"  mum- 
Ided  the  old  woman.  "  And  en  she  a  Q(,^dy|jig,  vou 
aiitdr 

'*  It  i-i  Micajah  Hugaej  who  ia  dyiui?,  and  ^  w»h 
iMrery  rtne^n  (ion«cieuce  was  a»  cleaf  with  regard  to 
that  pooi:  girl  m  miue  b."  replied  Truro,  absenEky, 
and  old  Hagarpoflhed  back  her  chair,  and,  rising  ab- 
rnpUy.  went  to  the  back  of  the  great  dark  kitchen, 
and  began  to  arrange  some  disheB  thcre- 

'*  I  shonid  like  a  fire  somewhere^  3fr.  Geraham," 
pursued  the  lawyer  ;  ''  1  have  flome  writiog  to  do 
before  I  ^o  to  bed,  and  mo«t  be  dlone,  but  Ido  not 
want  it  in  my  bedroom,  as  i  could  not  sleep.  Caa 
you  accommodate  me  ?'* 

'*0b!  a  Are.  and  not  in  your  bedroom!  Yea, 
yes.    Why  cotddnU  you  have  it  in  fiO,  ijh  !" 

"Ineof" 

"  Yes,  up  at  the  end  of  Newport  Gallery.*' 

"  I  suppose  I  can.  Anywhere  that  you  please, 
only  I  should  like  It  soon,  for  it  m  growing  late,'*  re- 
piied  Mr.  Truro,  riUhi'r  impatiently,  and  (jeraham 
stumbled  away  to  fimi  the  reqnirea  fuel,  sayiog  a^ 
he  pai^^i^ed  the  old  woman  at  the  dre^t^er : 

*■  You  go  and  get  a  bed  ready,  Hagar,  in  the  bed- 
room ofl  60,  the  and  of  Newport  Gallery,  you 
know.-' 

Hjigar  nodded,  and  withoot  replying  in  word», 
lighted  a  candle  and  left  the  room  by  another  door, 
while  Mr.  Truro  seated  him.^elf  and  kept  up  aa  ab- 
surd sort  of  converaation  with  the  haffHdiotie  wo- 
man who  still  sat  grinning  and  mowing  beftide  the 
tire,  and  whom  he  remcmberad  d^  a  comely  girl. 
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Half  an  hoar  passed*  and  Geraham  reappeared. 

"  It^s  all  ready  now,  sqoire.  Come  along  and  PU 
show  you  the  way." 

Nothing  loath,  Mr.  Truro  collected  his  belongings, 
and  bidding  good-night  to  Jerusha.  who  treated  the 
civility  as  an  excellent  joke,  he  followed  his  host  up 
the  creaking  stairs,  past  the  gaping  doors  of  ruined 
and  long-deserted  parlors,  card-rooms,  and  a  great 
ghostly  ballroom,  up  another  flight  of  stairs,  and 
along  a  corridor'  rnnning  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  and  giving  entrance  to  two  rows  of  bed- 
rooms, all  empty  now,  and  most  of  them  dismantled. 

**  This  is  what  we  call  Newport  Gallery,  mister," 
remarked  the  host  as  he  slouched  along,  the  flame 
of  his  candle  streaming  wildly  out  as  he  carried  it 
past  the  open  doors  of  the  bedrooms,  many  of 
whose  windows  were  broken,  and  others  loose  and 
clattering  in  the^itrong  east  wind. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  shut  these  doors,  Briscoe  ?" 
asked  the  guest,  shivering ;  "  there's  wind  enough 
coming  in  to  blow  your  roof  off,  and  rain,  too." 

"  They  won*t  stay  shut."  replied  Briscoe,  stop- 
ping, and  turning  his  lacklustre  eyes  full  upon  his 
nearer.  '*  I  expect  there's  them  round  nights  that 
likes  to  hare  full  sweep.  They  always  open  'em 
'fore  morning." 

*•  Who  is  round,  who  opens  them?" 

"  Oh !— well,  I  don't  know ;  but  they  open  'em." 
And  with  a  stare  of  vague  perplexity  all  about 
him,  Gersham  Briscoe  moved  on  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  gallery,  where,  through  one  of  the  open 
doors,  shone  the  pleasant  light  of  a  wood-fire. 

"  There,  this  is  60."  said  he,  triumphantly,  as  he 
led  the  way  into  this  apartment,  which  proved  to 
be  a  little  sitting-room  at  the  comer  of  the  house, 
with  a  bedroom  opening  into  it.  Both  rooms  were 
warm,  and  cheerfal  with  the  ruddy  firelight,  and  Mr. 
Truro  looked  about  him  in  mach  content. 

*•  Yes,  this  is  very  comfortable,"  said  he  ;  "just 
what  1  wanted.  Now,  please  leave  me  your  candle, 
and  that  will  be  all  I  shall  require  to-night." 

"Oh!  Yes — all  you  want,  yes!"  echoed  Bris- 
coe, backing  out  of  the  room,  still  staring  at  his 
guest,  who  impatiently  rejoined : 

**  Yes,  all  I  want.    Good-night." 

But  this  form  of  salutation  not  entering  into  the 
Briscoe  code  of  manners,  the  landlord  made  no 
reply,  but  shambled  away,  mumbling  vaguely  all 
down  the  corridor. 

Mr.  Truro  followed  him  to  the  door,  locked  it, 
and  then,  without  delay,  drew  the  little  table  in 
front  of  the  fire,  spread  his  writing  apparatus  upon 
it,  and  sat  down  at  once  to  work.  A  few  moments 
passed,  and  then  the  writer  became  uneasy  with 
that  consciousness  upon  him  of  an  unseen  observer 
which  will  often  penetrate  in  a  sensiuve  organiza- 
tion throngh  the  most  absorbing  preoccupation. 

Habit  and  will  kept  him  at  his  task  for  some  time, 
in  spite  of  this  consciousness,  but,  finally,  tlie 
strong  instinct  prevailed,  and,  suddenly  wheeling  in 
his  chair,  Truro  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  open  door 
of  the  bedroom  behind  him ;  the  old  woman  Hagar 
stood  in  the  doorway,  bending  forward,  her  eager 

faze  fixed  either  upon  him  or  the  paper  Ijnng 
efore  him,  the  firelight  shining  upon  her  grotesque 
face,  with  its  great  red  stain  upon  one  cheek, 
its  close  cap  and  white  hair,  and  the  blue  glasses 
which  shielded  her  feeble  eyes. 

As  tlie  lawyer  sprang  to  his  feet,  she  started 
back  without  comment  or  apology,  and  the  next 
moment  the  door  leading  from  the  bedroom  to  the 
corridor  closed  softly. 

"  Strange !"  muttered  the  lawyer,  in  a  tone  of 
annoyance,  and,  going  into  the  bedroom,  he  would 
have  locked  the  door,  but,  finding  this  impossible, 
dragged  the  heavy  bedstead  In  Trout  of  it,  and  then 
returned  to  his  work.  This  soon  became  absorb- 
ing, and  the  fire  burned  out  unheeded,  and  the 
night  reached  its  last  solemn  hour  before  the  law- 
rer  threw  down  his  pen,  and  said  aloud,  "  There  ! 
f  the  old  man  lives  to  sign  it,  poor  Molly  will  have 
her  home  again— and  Hepziban !" 


fj 


His  own  words  aroused  a  strain  of  thought  so  ab- 
sorbing,  that,  for   almost    another   hour,  he    sat 

E lunged  in  a  profound  reverie,  his  chhi  upon  hi» 
reast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cold  ashes  of  the 
hearth,  until  a  heavy  shiver  aroused  him  to  the  fact 
that  th^oom  was  very  cold  and  the  hoar  very  late. 

"I  will  get  to  bed  without  delay,"  said  Mr. 
Truro,  again  aloud,  and,  rising,  he  took  up  the 
candle,  and  perceived,  with  dismay,  that  it  was  all 
but  gone,  and  would  certainly  not  hist  throngh  the 
somewhat  eUborate  night-toilet  the  bachelor  was 
accustomed  to  make,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  d^ided  that  it  would  be  quite  worth  while 
to  go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  find  another  candle. 
Shielding  the  flame  of  that  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed, the  Uwyer  traversed  the  gloomy  lengtn  of 
Newport  Gallery,  descended  the  two  flights  of 
stairs,  and  reacq^d  the  kitchen,  but,  after  a  patient 
exploration,  found  no  candle,  and  finally  decided 
that  it  was  best  to  hasten  back  by  the  dying  Ught 
he  still  held,  and  get  to  bed  as  best  he  might 

Perhaps  it  was  the  wind;  perhaps'  a  morbid 
nervousness,  arising  fk-om  the  lateness  of  the  how 
and  his  late  exertions;  perhaps  it  was  simple 
imagination ;  but,  as  Mr.  Truro  hastily  mounted  the 
two  flights  of  creaking  stairs,  he  felt  as  if  some  one 
mounted  them  close  behind  him— some  one  whose 
hand  almost  touched  his  upon  the  baluster,  whose 
breath  almost  fanned  his  cheek,  whose  foot  all  but 
overtook  his  own ;  making  an  effort,  which  tried  hte 
manhood  more  than  he  would  have  confessed,  he 
turned  at  the  top  of  the  upper  flight,  and  looked 
behind  him ;  but  the  black,  cavernous  well  of  the 
staircase  showed  no  sign,  and  onlv  the  weary  wind, 
sighing  through  the  empty  halls  below,  seemed 
alive  in  the  old  house. 

**  I  am  growing  fanclftil  in  my  old  age,"  muttered 
the  lawyer,  hoarsely,  and  still  shield&g  the  dying 
flame,  strode  down  the  corridor,  ms  shadow, 
thrown  ^otesquely  upon  the  opposite  wall,  gliding 
along  beside  him.  Even  this  shadow,  his  own 
shadow,  annoyed  Mr.  Truro,  in  the  irritable  state  of 
his  nerves,  and  scowlrag  angrily,  he  half  turned  his 
head  to  look  at  it,  and,  with  a  pang  of  such  terror 
as  he  nevjBr  had  felt  in  his  life  before,  saw  that 
another  shadow  glided  on  behind  his  own,  a  vague, 
undefined  shadow,  and  yet,  in  the  brief,  comprehen- 
sive glance  he  took  at  ic,  reminding  him  of  Micaiah 
Hussey,  the  man  whom  he  had  left  dying,  a  helpiess 
cripple,  so  few  hours  before. 

With  that  effort  of  desperation  which  intense 
terror  sometimes  Inspires,  the  lawyer  turned  and 
stared  down  the  corridor  behind  nim.  The  first 
swift  glance  showed  him  the  bent  figure,  the  sharp- 
ened, deathly  features  of  the  old  man,  pressing 
eagerly  toward  him,  and  close  behind  a  woman's 
figure,  a  face  that  he  knew  and  had  loved  for  many 
a  year,  pale  and  worn  and  spectral,  but  still  the 
face  of  Molly  Hussey— of  the  only  woman  Lisoom 
Tmro  had  ever  wished  to  call  his  wife. 

"  My  God— both— both  dead !"  muttered  he,  atag- 
geruig  against  the  wall,  and  staring  mto  the  fiicker- 
ing  darkness,  which  neither  revealed  nor  concealed 
tliose  shadowy  forms,  and  as  he  dropped  the  hand 
that  had  shielded  the  dying  flame,  it  leaped  high  in 
the  socket,  wavered  wildly  over  the  two  figures 
and  went  out,  leaving  a  darkness,  almost  palpable 
in  its  density,  and  tlie  shrill,  wet  wind  which  fled 
shrieking  down  the  corridor. 

Almost  mechanically  Ltscom  Truro  fled,  too, 
down  the  long  corridor  to  the  open  door  of  his 
room,  and  there,  not  knowing  who  or  what  had  en- 
tered with  him,  tJirew  himself  upon  the  bed,  ayd  lay 
listening  intently,  first  to  the  wind,  then  to  a  strange, 
feeble  noise  in  the  next  room— the  sound  of  a  pen 
held  in  weak,  slow  fingers,  painfully  traversing 
paper.  Still  fancy !  What  can  it  be  but  fancy  ?" 
asked  the  listener,  forcing  himself  to  sit  upright. 


but,  as  he  again  bent  his  car  to  listen,  the  sound 
had  ceased,  and  only  the  melancholy  howling  of  the 
wind  and  the  rattling  of  the  ruinous  ola  house 
remained. 
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''Only  fancy!"  repeated  the  lawyer,  and  again 
lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep.  A  feverish  dose  re- 
warded the  attempt  at  last,  and  when  again  he 
started,  np  with  a  vague  feeling  of  danger  near,  the 
gray  light  of  momhig  was  struffgling  hi  at  the 
window,  and  somebody  was  knoclcmg  at  the  %>or 
of  the  sittmg-room.  Springing  to  his  feet,  the  lawyer 
threw  it  suddenly  open,  and  found  himi^lf  con- 
fh»nted  with  Briscoe,  who  stammered  incoherently : 

"Oh,  yes.  They  want  yon  down  to  Uic^jahV 
right  off,  squire.    Levi  White  come  up." 

**  They  have  sent  for  me  to  Mr.  Hnssey*s  ?**  asked 
Truro,  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and 
trying  to  rally  his  self-possession. 

"  Ye—yes,  that's  it,  squire,"  replied  Gersham. 

"  WeU.  I'U  be  down  direcUy.  Ask  Levi  to  wait" 
And,  cloiBing  the  door  somewhat  uncermoniousiy, 
the  lawyer  went  to  the  table  to  pnt  together  the 
writing  materials  he  had  left  there  upon  Uie  pre- 
vious night. 

In  their  midst  lay  the  will,  and  with  his  hand  upon 
it,  he  paused  aghast,  and  stood  staring,  while  the 
hair  stirred  upon  his  head  and  his  brow  grew  moist 
with  horror. 

The  will  was  signed ! 

There,  at  the  foot,  stood  the  feebly  tremuloua 
signature  in  Hicajah  Uuasey*8  well-known  hand- 
writing, every  letter  distinct,  the  whole  an  undeni- 
able autograph. 

For  many  minutes  the  lawyer  stood  gazing  at  this 
wonderful  conclusion  of  his  night's  adventure,  and 
then,  his  brain  still  in  a  whirl,  folded  up  the  docu- 
ment, collected  his  other  matters,  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

Levi  White  stood  waiting  outside  the  door,  with 
the  landlord  feebly  trying  to  pump  him  for  informa- 
tion :  but  Levi  was.  more  than  a  match  for  poor 
Gersham,  and  the  latter  only  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining that "  Uncle  'Cajah  "  was  worse,  and  wished 
to  speak  to  Lawyer  Truro. 

The  latter  gentleman  appearing  at  this  moment 
and  demanding  his  will,  Gersham  was  obliged  to 
retreat  in  some  confusion,  and  a  moment  later  his 
guest  left  the  house,  and  walked  rapidly  down  the 
road,  followed  by  Levi,  who  attempted  no  conversa- 
tion until  the  two  men  turned  in  at  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  flront-door  of  the  old  house.  Then  he 
said: 

'*  Mother  wants  you  to  get  in  kind  o'  softly,  so's 
not  to  rouse  up  W^ch.  He  got  drunk  last  night 
and  will  sleep  consid'ably  sound,  it's  likely." 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  lawyer  briefly,  and  as 
the  boy  cautiously  opened  the  fVont  door,  he  stepped 
ki  so  softly,  that  even  Mrs.  White's  alert  ears  did 
not  detect  his  presence,  and  she  came  out  of  the 
sick-room  on  tiptoe,  whispering : 

"  Didn't  vou  find  him,  Levi  ?  Lor*,  there  yon  are, 
squire,  and  none  too  soon  either.  Come  right  in 
this  room  first   I  want  to  tell  yon  how  it  is." 

The  Uwyer  mechanically  followed  into  the  dis- 
mal disused,  parlor,  and  Mrs.  White,  cautiously 
closing  the  door,  came  close  to  his  side,  and  as 
briefly  as  her  nature  would  allow  related  that  on 
the  previous  evening,  after  his  departure,  Tom 
Wynch  had  behaved  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
threatening  his  stepfather  with  burning  him  aUve 
in  his  bed,  and  many  other  horrible  expressions,  if 
he  should  attempt  making  another  will,  and  had 
finally  wrought  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  that 
he  had  struck  his  stepfather  a  blow  in  the  face 
which  had  indnced  a  nervous  attack,  ending  in 
what  Mrs.  White  called  a  "swownd"  that  nad 
lasted  all  night 

**  We  should  have  thought  he  was  dead,"  said  the 
good  woman  wiping  her  eyes,  "  but  he  breathed 
Just  a  leetle,  lee  tie  mite,  yet  he  was  as  cold  and 
still  as  if  he  was  dead,  and  I  never  looked  to  see 
him  come  out  of  it  till  just  at  five  o'clock  he  give  a 
real  heavy  sigh,  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  whis- 
pered, *  Is  it  signed  ?  Has  my  little  Molly  got  her 
rights r  Then  I  crop'  up-staurs  and  called  Levi,  for  Td 
had  him  sleep  here  in  case  I  wanted  to  send  for  you 


or  the  doctor  hi  a  hurry,  and  I  sent  over  to  Briscoe's 
after  yon.  He's  iust  alive  and  no  more,  and  if  he 
can  move  his  hand  to  sign  that  'ere  will,  he'll  do  it 
but  I  don't  know." 

"  Let  US  go  in  and  see  how  it  is.'*  replied  the 
lawver,  eagerly  moving  toward  the  door,  but  Mrs. 
White  detained  him  with  rather  an  embarrassed 
smile  upon  her  withered  face. 

"  There's  somebody  in  there,  squhre :  it's— well, 
it's  Molly." 

''  Molly— here !"  . 

"  Yes.  When  I  come  down  after  calling  Levi, 
there  she  sot  dost  to  the  bed,  and  her  poor  father 
a-looking  up  in  her  face  iust  as  loving  as  could  be. 
She  come  to  me  and  whispered  that  she'd  heerd 
how  sick  her  father  was  and  had  come  a  long,  long 
ways  to  see  him.  I  expect  she  traveled  on  root  all 
the  way  f^om  Orleans,  through  not  wanting  to  be 
seen  in  the  stage  by  them  that  knew  her.  We 
didn't  say  much,  for  'Cajah  called  her  back,  and 
there  she's  sot  clnst  beside  him  ever  shice.  H& 
knows  her,  and  he's  right  glad  to  have  her ;-  and 
for  my  part,  I'm  proper  glad  she's  come." 

"And  so  I  am,  too,  Mrs.  White,"  replied  the  law- 
yer, opening  the  door,  and  leadhig  the  way  to  the 
sick  man's  bedroom.  His  first  scrutinizhig  glance 
was  at  the  slender,  drooping  fiflpre,  the  pallid, 
mournful  face  of  the  woman  seated  close  beside  the 
bed.  Yes,  it  was  Molly,  not  the  Molly  whom  he  re- 
membered fifteen  years  before— a  fresh,  gay,  beau- 
tiful young  girl— but  the  Molly  whose  phantom  had 
Eursued  him  through  the  long  corridor  hi  the  dead 
ours  of  the  previous  night,  she  and  that  other 
figure ;  and  suddenly  he  tnmed  back  to  Mrs.  White, 
and  whispered : 

"  Ton  are  sure  Mr.  Hussey  did  not  leave  his  bed 
last  night,  say  about  one  o'clock?" 

The  woman  stared. 

"  Leave  his  bed !  Why,  Lord  love  you,  he 
couldn't  stir  a  finger.  I  thought  he  was  stone 
dead  firom  about  twelve  to  two.  It  was  just  on  the 
stroke  of  two  that  he  began  to  breathe  a  little,  just  as 
I  was  gomg  to  quit  working  over  him." 

The  lawyer  nodded  slightly,  and  advanced  into 
the  room.  The  weary  eyes  of  the  dying  man  fixed 
imploringly  upon  his  face,  and  the  bUckened  lips 
formed  soundless  words,  but,  except  for  that  slignt 
movement,  the  whole  body  seemed  stricken  into 
utter  helplessness  and  immobility. 

"  There's  a  change  even  since  I  went  out  Heli 
going  right  off.  It's  about  the  turn  o'  the  tide, 
anyway,"  whispered  Mrs.  White,  glancing  out  of 
the  window  toward  the  sea. 

But  still  the  anxious  eyes  turned  wistfully  upon 
the  lawyer,  and  he,  reading  their  meanhi^,  replied 
to  it  by  drawing  the  completed  will  firom  his  pocket,, 
and  saying,  hesitatingly : 

"  Here  It  is,  but " 

"  He  can't  sign  it;  he  couldn't  move  a  hand  to  save 
him,"  said  Mrs.  White,  but  at  the  words  a  terrible 
change  passed  over  the  face  of  the  sick  man ;  the 
weary,  listless  eyes  lighted  with  a  fierce  determina- 
tion, the  parched  lips  closed  with  a  last  effort  of  hi- 
domitable  will,  then  parted  convulsivelv,  and  a 
hoarse  murmur  half  formed  itself  into  words : 

"  I  can. — Give— pen " 

Uscom  Trnro  unfolded  the  will,  looked  agam  at 
that  unmistakable  signature,  looked  at  the  almost 
convulsed  face  of  the  dyin^  man,  and  silently 
assumed  the  vast  responsibility  from  which,  up  to 
this  moment,  he  had  shrunk.  He  decided  to  con- 
ceal the  history  of  the  signature,  and  to  offer  it  as 
the  autograph  of  Micajah  Hussey. 

He  took  his  own  pen  f^om  his  pocket,  and  fitted  it 
together,  laid  the  will  upon  a  large  book,  and  held 
it  Dcfore  the  sick  man,  sajring  to  Mrs.  White  at 
the  same  time : 

"Call  some  one  besides  yourself,  as  witness. 
Levi  will  do." 

"  He's  right  out  here — I'll  call  him  hi  a  minute. 
Here's  the  ink,  squire ;"  and  Mrs.  White  unstopped 
the  bottle  of  blue  ink  she  had  purchased  the  day 
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before,  bat  Mr.  Truro  shook  his  head,  and  drew 
oat  his  own  portable  inkstand,  8a3ring,  ''This  is 
rather  better.  CaU  LoTi,  please,  and,  Molly,  will 
70a  let  me  come  here  ?" 

Molly  started,  and  moved  haatOT  away.  Mrs. 
White  went  to  the  door,  and  for  the  moment  no 
eyes  but  those  of  the  lawyer,  and  possibly  those 
aojdous,  asking,  dying  eyes,  could  see  the  paper 
with  the  name  already  traced  npon  it.  Taking 
the  very  tiniest  atom  of  ink  npon  the  point  of  the 
pen,  Trnro  opened  the  stiff;  cold  fingers,  adjusted 
the  pen  between  them,  and  laid  the  point  upon 
the  ugnatore.  A  single  eonvolsive  movement  caused 
a  shapeless  mark,  and  then  the  pen  dropped.  It 
was  enough  for  Liscom  Truro^s  conscience  how- 
ever, and  he  hastily  replaced  the  pen  between 
the  flngeiB,  and  said  to  Mrs.  White  and  her  son, 
who  were  approaching  the  bed : 

*  *  You  see  that  he  was  able ,  after  all ,  to  sign.  Now 
put  your  names  as  witnesses  just  here." 

Thev  silently  obeyed,  but  were  hardly  done, 
when  Molly's  timid  voice  exclaimed  : 

"Father!    Oh,  what  is  it!" 

"  Goodness !  He*s  going  right  off  now,"  replied 
Mrs.  White,  runnbig  to  the  bed.  **  It  was  Just  the 
last  effort,  that  sigmng  was." 

A  few  moments  of  painftil  struggle,  and  all  was  over; 
Mlcajah  Hussey  lay  dead  at  last,  with  his  tardily 
forgiven  daughter  sobbing  beside  him,  and  Mrs. 
White  already  composing  his  face  into  its  last  slum- 
ber. Liscom  Truro  folded  the  will,  placed  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  softly  left  the  room  and  tne  house. 

Three  days  later  he  attended  the  ftmeral,  and 
when  it  was  over,  asked  for  an  interview  with 
Molly,  who  had  remained  unmolested  at  the  farm- 
house durhig  the  interval.  She  came  to  him  at  once, 
and  his  first  address  was  both  strange  and  abrupt, 
for  it  was  simply  the  question : 

**  Where  were  you  at  one  o'clock  of  the  night  that 
your  father  died  r' 

She  started,  turned  even  paler  than  she  already 
was,  and  looked  inquiring  into  his  face. 

"  You  reoogoized  me,  then?"  stammered  she. 

**  Where  r» 

**  At  Briscoe's.    I  was  Hagar,  you  know." 

"  But.  at  one  o'dodc,  where  were  you?" 

'*  Wait,  and  I  win  tell  yon  all.  When  I  had  left 
my  poor  little  child  upon  my  father's  doorstep, 
1  could  not  abandon  her  all  at  once.  I  hid  myself, 
and  lingered  in  the  neighborhood,  until  I  found  that 
she  had  been  carried  to  the  poorhouse,  then  1 
determined  to  remain  near  her  and  watch  over  her. 
I  went  back  to  Boston,  got  the  wig  of  an  old  wo- 
man, some  clothes,  and  the  red  paint  that  made 
the  scar  upon  my  cheek,  and  so  disguised, 
I  came  late  one  night  to  the  Briscoes'  and  asked  for 
a  lodging ;  the  next  day  I  said  I  was  sick,  and  they 
let  me  stay,  and  I  lingered  on,  until  I  began  to  help 
with  the  housework,  and  very  soon  they  found  that 
I  could  do  so  much,  that  thev  offered  me  a  home 
and  a  trifle  of  wsges  to  remain.  I  heard  that  my 
dear  father  was  ill,  and  the  night  you  came  I  heard 
you  say  that  he  was  worse  before  you  entered 
the  room ;  I  knew  your  voice,  too,  Liscom,  and— 
and  I  felt  very  badly.  I  hid  my  face  when  vou  en- 
tered the  room,  and  I  do  not  think  you  could  have 
known  me  then,  but  when  you  came  up  to  your 
room,  I  was  still  In  the  bedroom,  and  after  you  sat 
down,  I  cape  and  looked  at  you  for  a  long  time, 
until,  at  last,  you  turned  round,  and  I  suppose  you 
knew  me  then." 

**  No,  not  then,"  replied  the  lawyer,  in  a  low  voice. 

••When,  then?" 

«'  At  one  o'clock.    Where  were  you  then  T' 

The  girl's  face  grew  white  as  ashes,  and  she  shiv- 
ered heavily. 

••  It  was  horrible,  horrible,"  said  she.  softly ;  ••  I 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  my  father  and  of  you, 
and  I  felt  as  if  something  was  coming  for  which 
I  must  be  ready,  so  I  dressed  myself  in  my  own 
clothes,  washed  the  scar  fTom  my  fkce,  and  was 
efeephig  up  the  stakv  when  I  saw  yoa  below,  com- 


ing op,  too.  I  hid  fai  one  of  the  empty  rooms,  and  .^ 
saw  you  go  by,  yes,  and  as  I  live  and  breathe,  Lis- 
com Trnro,  I  saw  my  father  followtog  you.  I  aaw 
him  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  now,  and,  as  he  paaaed 
close  by,  he  seemed  to  draw  me  siter  him ;  a  strange, 
cold' numbness  seized  upon  me.  I  conld  hardly 
breathe,  I  could  hardly  see  or  hear,  but  I  felt  tbMt 
there  was  my  fkther,  and  that  where  he  went  I  must 
go,  too.  I  followed  on,  and  then  the  light  went  out, 
and  I  believe  I  lost  my  senses,  for  the  next  I  knew 
I  was  out  of  doors,  and  running  through  the  snow 
toward  home.  Bfrs.  White  let  me  in,  and  I  told  her, 
I  know  not  what  story,  and  she  believed  me  so 
easily.  My  father  knew  me,  he  was  glad  of  me,  he 
forgave  me  with  almost  his  last  words,  and  I  am 
more  neariy  happy  than  I  have  been  in  flftaen 
years." 

She  drooped  her  head  at  the  last  words,  and  her 
old-time  friend  and  lover  looked  at  her  with  sad  and 
scrutinizing  eyes.    At  last  he  said  : 

••  Your  father  has  left  you  sole  heir  of  his  prop- 
ertv.    Did  you  know  it?" 

*^No.  I  thought  his  wife  and  her  son  were  to 
have  alL    They  showed  me  a  will  to  say  so." 

••  I  shall  presently  show  them  a  later  will  which 
nullifies  all  others.  Molly,  vour  fkther  wished  you 
to  have  his  property ;  he  wished  It  very  earnestly." 

••  Yes,"  repUed  MoUy,  timidlv. 

••  I  am  so  sure  that  he  wished  it,  and  tried  to  eCbct 
an  arrangement  to  give  it  to  you,  that  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to— to  produce  this  will.    I  shall  offer  it  to 

probate,  but "    He  hesitated  so  long,  that  the 

giri  looked  up  in  some  astonishment. 

••But  what?"  asked  she. 

Liscom  Trnro  looked  at  her  long  and  flxedlj, 
then  shook  his  head  several  times,  and  said : 

••  Nothing  that  you  need  be  troubled  about  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  myself." 

And  Molly  never  knew. 

••  There  is  another  thing/'  said  she,  in  her  gentle 
voice,  at  length.  **  Tom  Wynch  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and  threatens  tnat  if  I  do  not  he  will 
make  trouble  for  me.  I  suppose  he  knew  that  poor 
father  had  Uh  me  the  flurm.'' 

'•And  will  you  marry  him,  Molly  T'  asked  Trnro, 


qntajlj. 


•  I  had  rather  die !"  repUed  she.  passionately. 

•  Then  I  will  rid  you  of  him  at  once ;"  ana  the 
lawyer  left  the  room  with  the  will  hi  his  hand.  The 
same  afternoon,  Tom  Wynch  left  the  Hnssey  fhrm, 
never  to  return,  and  the  trouble  he  promised  never 
came.  As  soon  as  the  broken  leg  would  allow,  his 
mother  followed  him,  and  qnlet^F  settled  down  in 
her  Sandwich  home. 

A  few  months  later  Molly  sold  the  fkrm,  and 
agahi  disappeared  fh>m  WeUfleet,  and  some  time 
after  this,  Miss  Trnro  went  to  Bositon  one  day  with 
her  little  maid,  Hepzibah,  and  came  back  wraiont 
her.  The  girl  had  gone  to  live  with  her  friends, 
she  curtly  informed  those  who  ventured  to  remark 
upon  the  circumstance,  and  no  one  in  Wellfleet  once 
discovered  that  it  was  to  a  good  boarding-school 
Miss  Truro  had  conveyed  her;  and  when, in  the 
course  of  time,  Lawyer  Truro  was  qnietiy  married, 
very  few  persons  knew  that  the  bride  was  once 
called  Molly  Hussey,  or  that  it  was  only  after  a  long 
and  patient  wooing  that  her  lover  had  persuaded 
her  to  forgive  to  herself  the  fault  of  eariy  youth  that 
he  had  so  thoroughly  overlooked. 

But  well  content  as  the  lawyer  Is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved,  and  well  as 
the  world  goes  with  him,  there  are  times  when  he 
and  his  conscience  stand  up  together  for  a  wrestle, 
and  ask  each  other  over  and  over  again : 

••  Who  signed  Micidah  Hussey's  iriU  f ' 

It  was  after  one  of  nose  struggles  that  the  lawyer 
drew  another  will,  and  brought  it  to  his  wife  to  Mga 
in  her  own  name,  for  by  it  was  oonveyed  to  Hepii- 
bah  every  cent  of  the  proper^  of  her  mataraal 
grandfather,  already  seonred  by  marrtege  i 
ment  to  her  mother ;  Mkd  sinoe  tut  day  oooM 
has  been  content  to  Be  quiesoent 
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Guy  Worcester. 

Such  »  boy  m  he  wm  !  I  can  see  him  now  m  he 
looked  on  that  eold  rainy  mornhiff  when  be  first 
came  to  the  HalL  Tall— taller  bv  half  a  head  than 
Kadame  Worcester  herself,  and  uim  and  wiry  as  a 
rrayhonnd.  He  looked  almost  uncanny  to  me 
tnen,  for  the  Woroesters  were  a  fair  race  always, 
with  dear  pink-and-white  complexion  and  light 
hair,  and  he,  with  his  brown  skin  and  Jetpblack 
hair  and  eyes,  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  them  at  all. 
Bat  he  was  a  Worcester— the  only  child  of  Guy 
Worcester,  Madame  Worcester's  youngest  and  dear- 
est son,  and  so  it  was  that  he  came  to  us.  You 
see.  Gut  Worcester  had  gone,  straight  against  his 
mother^s  will,  sixteen  years  before,  and  married  a 
girl  he  fell  in  with  in  India — a  bold-faced,  brazen 
woman  by  all  accounts,  years  older  than  he,  who 
had  taken  his  boyish  fkncyr-and  f^om  that  day  until 
his  death  his  mother  had  nerer  giren  him  one 
word. 

She  was  a  hard  woman,  was  Kadame  Worcester, 
in  spite  of  her  soft  yoice  and  ladylike  wajrs — harder 
than  rock  itself,  and  she  never  forgave  her  son; 
but  when  the  news  of  hia  death  came  she  shut  herself 
«p  in  her  own  room  for  three  whole  days,  and  tBen, 
when  she  came  down  again,  she  said  to  me,  **  Guy 
is  comiBg  to-morrow— my  grandson.  He  is  to  hve 
with  US  uwaya  now ;"  aud  the  next  dav  he  came. 

I  had  looked  to  see  a  little  fkir-faced  boy,  remem- 
bering his  father  when  he  was  iust  bis  age,  and 
when  this  taU,  gay  fellow,  with  his  great  flashing 
black  eyes  and  scomfhl  smile  came  up  the  walk, 
I  could  seareely  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Guy*s  son. 

Madame  Worcester  was  standing  just  inside  her 
room-door  as  he  came  through  the  hall,  her  cheeks 
flushed  a  little  (she  had  a  complexion  that  a  girl  of 
sixteen  might  have  been  proud  oOt  *nd  her  eyes 
sUoing,  and  as  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  I  saw  a 
look  of  admiration  on  his  face. 

*'  Welcome  home,  Guy/'  she  said,  resting  one  of 
her  white  hands  on  his  arm ;  and  so  they  went  in 
together. 

From  that  day  he  seemed  to  take  the  place  of 
her  dead  son  in  ner  heart.  Whatever  Guy  did  was 
right— whatever  Guy  wanted  he  must  nave,  and 
so  he  straightway  had  the  Hall  under  his  rule  from 
the  foundation  to  the  chimney-tops,  and  every  one, 
from  the  housekeeper  to  the  gardener's  boy,  knew 
that  the  only  way  to  gain  Madame  Worcester's 
favor  was  to  get  Into  Master  Guy's  good  gracM. 
I  was  the  onlv  one  that  ever  scolded  liim.  I  had 
been  in  the  famfly  for  so  long  that  my  tongue  was 
privileged,  and  offhand  on  I  gave  him  a  good  many 
sharp  words,  for  he  was  ML  of  his  pranks,  and 
the  most  mischievous  young  scamp  that  ever  lived ; 
but  he  would  answer  me  only  with  one  of  his 
quick,  soomftil  smiles,  and  a  flash  of  his  great 
eyes,  and  really,  I  think  he  liked  me  the  better  for 
it. 

He  was  cruel,  too— cruel  as  coold  be.  I  have 
seen  him  beat  the  pretty  white  pony  which  his 
grandmother  gave  him  until  the  poor  beast  was 
an  of  a  tremble  and  quiver,  time  after  time ;  and 
once  I  remember  seeing  him  in  a  pet,  because 
the  poor  thhig  could  not  learn  some  loolish  tricks 
whicn  he  was  trying  to  teach  him,  kick  his  little 
spaniel  clear  across  the  courtyard  and  against  the 
mgh  stone  wall  with  all  his  might 

For  the  first  half-year  he  seemed  contented  at 
the  Han.  His  grandmother  sent  to  Mr.  Reginald,  in 
London,  for  a  tutor,  and,  according  to  all  accounts, 
he  got  along  wonderfully  with  his  studies  (although 
he  nearly  tormented  the  life  out  of  poor  Mr. 
Bobinson),  for  he  was  as  bright  and  sharp  as  a 
boy  could  be ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  be 
begged  to  be  sent  away  to  school,  and,  after  a 
deal  of  teasing,  his  grandmother  consented,  and  he 
left  us. 

The  old  Hall  seemed  dull  and  ouiet  enough  after 
he  was  gone ;  we  an  missed  him,  but  Madame 


Worcester  most  of  aU,  and  he  had  act  been  gene 
a  week  before  she  began  to  count  the  time  until 
his  holidays,  and  plan  the  pleasant  surprises  she 
would  have  for  him  on  his  return. 

Six  weeks  after  he  went  away  another  change 
eame  to  the  household.  Mr.  Richard,  the  eldeni 
son,  returned  from  the  Continent,  where  he  had 
been  travel'mg  for  his  health,  and  with  his  only 
child,  came  home  to  the  HaU. 

Poor  Mr.  Bichard !  I  knew  from  the  moment  he 
rose  and  shook  hands  with  me,  in  his  poUte  way, 
that  first  morning,  that  he  would  never  be  any  bet- 
ter in  this  worid,  but  he  had  a  brave  heart,  and  the 
doctor  said  he  might  Uve  for  years  as  he  was. 

Madame  Worcester  had  never  been  over-fond  of 
Richard,  but  his  Uttle  daughter,  Rosamond,  with 
her  sunny  hair  and  bright  English  face,  crept  into 
her  heart,  and  when  Guy  came  nome  for  his  holidays 
he  seemed,  at  first,  half  jealous  of  her ;  but  this  did 
not  last  long,  for  she  had  a  soft,  winning  way  with 
her  which  even  Guy  could  not  resist,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  they  were  good  friends— inseparable,  almost, 
it  seemed.  They  quarreled,  sharp  and  hard,  some- 
times—for Rosamond  had  some  of  the  Worcester 
spirit,  and  Guy  had  a  temper  such  as  I  never  saw 
before— but  they  made  up  andn  just  as  often ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  Madame  Worcester  was  pleased 
to  have  them  such  friends. 

**  They  are  a  handsome  couple,  aint  they?"  she 
said  one  day  to  Mr.  Richard,  as  she  looked  at  Guy 
and  Rosamond  sitting  in  the  broad  wteidow-seat 
together,  across  the  room,  Rosamond's  fair  face 
and  shiaing  hair  making  Guy  look  haughtier  and 
handsomer  than  ever ;  and,  as  Mr.  Richard 
;answered  her,  I  saw  a  little  frown  on  his  forehead, 
for  Guy's  slender  hand  was  resting  lightly  across 
her  white  ahoulders,  his  long,  sUm  fingers  pulling 
idly  at  the  lace  scarf  which  she  wore. 

A  moment  later  and  Mr.  Richard  eaUed  her  to 
him.  *'  Rosamond,"  he  said,  and  she  sUpped  away 
from  Guy  and  came  to  him  at  once — "  Rosamond," 
he  said,  "  how  old  are  you  ?" 

**  Fifteen,"  she  answered.  "  What  an  odd  ques- 
tion, papa,  dear.  Do  you  not  remember  f  But  be, 
not  heeding  her  question,  shook  his  head,  gravely. 

**  No  longer  a  child,  Rose,  and  scarcely  a  woman. 
I  must  send  you  to  school ;"  and  sure  enough,  long 
before  Guy's  hoUdaya  were  over,  Rosamond  was 
sent  away. 

After  her  departure  tiiere  was  no  more  peace  in 
the  house  until  Guy  went  also.  He  behaved  himself 
Uke  a  regular  imp  of  mischief  until  the  last  minute 
of  hia  atay,  and  I  think  even  his  grandmother  was 
reUeved  when  he  went  back,  for  hia  pranks  were 
simply  dreadfiiL 

It  was  four  years  after  that  belbce  the  consbn 
met  again,  for  Guy  took  a  notion  to  go  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  went  And 
when  he  returned  Mr.  Richard  was  dead,  and  Miss 
Rosamond  waa  at  the  HaU  with  her  grandmother. 

I  knew,  from  the  first,  what  Madame  Worcester's 
plans  were  eonceming  the  two.  Guy,  of  himself, 
had  nothing ;  but  Rosamond  had  her  n^lher's  for- 
tune, and  Iknew  that  Madame  Worcester  meant  to 
have  that  shared  with  Guy,  if  possible.  And  Guy 
was  over  twenty  now.  and  wonderfuUy  hand- 
some, in  that  dark,  flashing  way  of  his,  altitongh 
there  was  a  look  in  his  face  that  I  did  not  like— a 
bold,  bad  look  that  suited  ill  with  his  years.  And 
Miss  Rosamond  was  fond  of  him.  That  could  be 
seen  plainly  in  every  look  of  her  pretty  fiioe,  and 
heard  in  every  tone  of  her  sweet  voice ;  and  he,  in 
his  scornful,  careless  way,  made  love  to  her  when- 
ever ft  suited  his  whim,  and  then  would  tease  and 
torment  Iier,  in  tliat  same  scornful,  careless  fashion, 
afterward. 

One  day  he  would  be  with  her  all  day,  holding 
her  silks  and  worsteds  for  her  to  wind;  sin^g 
with  her,  or  driving  her  around  in  ber  pretty  little 
phaeton,  like  the  most  devoted  of  lovers,  and  the 
next  he  would  mount  the  wicked-looking  black 
horse,  which  he  had  chosen  for  hinuetf  on  his  last 
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birthday,  and  dash  off,  no  one  knew  where,  not  to 
t>e  seen  again  for  twenty-four  hoars,  or  more. 
**  The  wfldest  blade  in  the  coanty.''  they  called  him 
-down  in  the  Tillage,  bat  Madame  Worcester  set  her 
face  like  flint  agahist  any  one  who  whispered  a 
word  against  him,  and  woald  not  hear  a  syllable  to 
his  disfavor  at  any  time.  And  so  the  days  went  by, 
and  each  one  made  the  shadow  in  Miss  Rosamond's 
fair  face  deeper,  for  ramors  came  ap  from  the  vil- 
lage that  Cray  had  found  an  attraction  there 
stronger  than  anv  at  the  Hall.  Joe  Parker's 
daughter,  they  said  it  was,  over  on  the  Hill  Farm, 
just  away  f^om  the  village.  At  first  he  used  to  ride 
Dy  there,  and  stop  his  horse  at  the  gate  for  a  word 
with  her,  but  after  a  while  Black  Robin  would  stand 
for  hours  In  Joe  Parker's  bam,  and  Mr.  Guy  would 
be  in  the  low-roofed  cottage  with  pret^  Jeanie ; 
and  presently  there  came  a  whisper  that  there  was 
a  secret  marriage  between  them,  for  Joe  Parker 
took  too  good  care  of  his  daughter  to  admit  a  sus- 

{>ieion  of  anything  else.  Although  some  gossips 
aughed  at  tne  idea  of  Mr.  Guy's  stooping  to  a 
farmer's  daughter,  and  sneered  at  Jeanie  among 
themselves,  although  they  dared  not  do  so  openly. 

Things  could  not  go  on  long  in  this  way,  however, 
and  at  last,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  tale  came  to 
Madame  Worcester's  ears— came  so  directly  that 
she  was  forced  to  believe  it.  It  was  a  dreadftil 
blow  to  her,  the  thought  that  her  grandson  should 
be  even  suspected  of  a  secret  mairiage  with  a  girl 
like  Jeanie  Parker.  The  fact  of  his  intimacy  with 
her  she  did  not  doubt ;  but  the  mere  idea  of  a  mar- 
riage was  preposterous.  She  was  a  hard  woman, 
made  harder  yet  by  her  family  pride.  Had  he 
deserted  the  girl,  she  would  have  made  what  repara- 
tion she  could  to  her  and  forgiven  him  without  a 
word ;  but  this  story  which  had  come  to  her  moved 
her  as  nothing  else  had  done  for  years.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day :  It  was  Winter,  near  Christ- 
mas, and  the  snow  covered  the  ground,  cold  and 
white,  while  the  lead- colored  skvand  the  bitter  wind 
made  it  wretched  enough  outside. 

Madame  Worcester  had  gone  to  her  room  hi  the 
morning  and  had  not  been  seen  since,  but  she  had 
left  word  that  Guy  was  to  come  to  her  at  once  on 
his  return ;  and  I,  who  knew  her,  knew  just  what  a 
storm  was  to  burst  upon  him. 

The  daylight  was  fading  away  before  his  horse's 
hoofii  were  heard  thundering  up  the  drive,  and  he, 
handsome,  smiling,  and  a^  in  a  glow  with  the  cold, 
raised  his  hat  to  Miss  Rosamond  as  she  stood  by  the 
window.  She  was  still  standhig  there  when  he  came 
in,  and  as  he  passed  her  on  his  way  to  the  library, 
where  his  grandmother  was  awaiting  him.  he  slipped 
his  arm  around  her  in  the  old  way  and  kissed  her. 
For  one  minute  her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  next  she  drew  herself  away  and  looked  at  him 
steadily.  **  That  was  the  last  time,  Guy,"  she  said, 
very  softly  and  slowly ;  and  then  she  left  him. 

Madame  Worcester  was  a  hard  woman^I  have 
said  that  before— hardest  where  she  loved  best,  too ; 
and  Guy— so  she  knew  at  last — had  been  going 
straight  against  her,  even  more  than  his  father  had 
done  in  the  old  days.  I  never  like  to  think  what 
must  have  passed  between  them  that  night ;  I  never 
like  to  thinlt  of  the  look  on  his  face  when  he  came 
out  into  the  liaU. 

**  You  will  be  sorry  for  this,"  he  said.  "Good-by." 

But  she.  standing  with  a  scarlet  spot  burning  in 
either  cheek,  said  only :  "  You  have  chosen.  Go 
'back  to  the  girl  for  whom  you  have  disgraced  vour- 
aelf,  yoor  family  and  me.  Go  back  to  her  and  hers ; 
you  are  nothing  to  me  or  mine  from  this  time  forth !" 

t  heard  him  as  he  came  striding  through  the  hall ; 
I  saw  his  handsome  face  set  and  rigid  with  the  anger 
that  raged  within :  I  heard  him  swear  savagely  at 
<he  groom  as  he  Drought  Black  Robin  around.  It 
Itad  oegun  to  storm— a  fierce  sleet-storm  it  was— 
the  wind  howling  and  the  sky  black  as  black  coald 
be ;  but  Mr.  Gay  struck  his  spurs  into  his  horse  and 
dashed  away,  with  never  a  backward  glance  at  the 
lighted  windows  of  the  HalL 


'  An  hour  later,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  Miss 
Rosamond's  quick  ear  oanght  a  well-known  sound- 
Black  Robhi's  hoofe  thundering  along  the  highway. 
Could  it  be  that  Guy  was  coming  back,  after  all? 
She  waited,  almost  breathless,  until  the  horse, 
instead  of  halting  at  the  door,  dashed  around  to  the 
stables.    What  could  it  mean  ? 

A  minute  later,  and  a  white,  scared  face  looked  In 
at  the  door,  and  Miss  Rosamond,  moved  by  a  sadden 
sense  of  impending  evil,  went  out  into  the  hall. 

*'  It's  the  master's  horse,  miss'*— it  was  old  Rogers 
who  stood  there  with  such  a  terror-stricken  face — 
**  but  he's  come  back  alone  /"  And  then  an  awftal 
shriek  rang  through  the  great  house,  and  Madame 
Worcester,  who  had  followed  BTis^  Rosamond 
stealthily,  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  like  one  dead. 
Oh,  the  horror  of  that  night !  with  Madame  Wor- 
cester lying  in  that  deathly  stupor.  Miss  Rosamond 
wringing  her  hands  and  walking  the  floor  all  the 
weary  hours,  and  the  men  out  searching  far  and 
wide  in  the  storm  for  Mr.  Guy !  Oh,  the  horror  of 
that  gray  morning,  when  they  brought  him  home  ! 
brought  him  home  all  crushed  and  broken  fh>m  his 
fearfhl  fkll  down  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Peaks !  with  his  handsome,  haughty  face  handsome 
and  haughty  still,  even  with  the  seal  of  death  upon 
it,  but  with  an  awfhl  wound  just  over  his  forehead, 
which  showed  how  his  life  had'fled ! 

Madame  Worcester  was  never  the  same  after  that 
dreadfhl  night ;  she  never  was  strong  or  well  again, 
bat  clung  like  a  child  to  Miss  Rosamond,  on  whom 
she  depended  for  everythhig.  Guy's  name  was 
never  mentioned  between  them,  but  Miss  Rosamond 
sent  many  a  present  down  to  Jeanie  Parker— Mrs. 
Guy  Worcester,  as  she  was  called  now — and  even 
went  down  to  see  her  once  or  twice,  for  Guy's  sake ; 
and  when,  by-and-by,  a  little  child  came  to  her,  it 
seemed  as*though  Miss  Rosamond  could  not  do 
enough  for  her— for  her  and  Guy*s  child. 

Poor  Jeanie,  however,  was  but  a  weakly  thhig 
any  way,  an^  as  the  baby  grew  strong  and  rosy,  she 
faded  dally,  until  at  last,  about  three  weeks  after 
Madame  Worcester  died  (with  Guy's  name  on  her 
lips  at  the  last),  the  poor  baby  was  left  an  orphan. 
Then  Miss  Rosamond  went  to  Joe  Parker  in  her  ' 
sweet,  humble  way,  and  begged  the  child.  "  I  ** 
shall  never  marry,"  she  said,  **  and  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  care  for  him."    And  so  she  did. 

He  is  growing  a  tall,  handsome  lad  now— hand- 
some in  Mr.  Guy's  own  dark,  flashing  way— only 
softened  and  quieted  down  a  little ;  and  he  loves  no 
one  on  earth  as  he  does  Miss  Rosamond,  who,  in 
her  black  dress  (she  has  worn  mourning  ever  since 
his  father's  death),  often  takes  him  to  the  grand 
monument  which  marks  his  father's  grave,  and  tells 
him  all  that  was  good  and  pleasant  about  him  with 
whom  her  heart  is  buried— handsome  Gi;y  Wor- 
cester. 


The  Storming  of  the  Redoubt. 

One  of  my  military  friends,  who  died  of  fever  in 
Greece  some  years  ago,  gave  me  an  account  one 
day  of  the  first  aflkir  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
I  was  so  struck  that  I  wrote  it  down  from  memory 
as  soon  as  I  bad  leisure.    Here  it  is  : 

I  rejobied  the  regiment  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  September.  I  found  the  colonel  in  bivouac.  He 
received  me  at  first  roughly  enough ;  but  when  he 
had  read  the  letter  of  recommendation  from  General 

B ,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  addressed  some 

kind  words  to  me. 

He  presented  me  to  my  captain,  who  came  hi  that 
moment  from  a  reconnoissance.  This  captain, 
whom  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  fathom,  was  a  tall, 
dark  man,  with  a  hard,  repulsive  phvsiognomy.  He 
had  risen  fh>m  the  ranks,  having  gamed  nis  epaulets 
and  his  cross  on  the  field  of  battle.  His  voice, 
which  was  hoarse  and  weak,  contrasted  strangely 
with  his  almost  giganMo  stature.    They  told  me  that 
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this  ■trsDffe  voice  was  owing  to  a  ball  which  had 
pierced  hun  through  and  through  at  the  battle  of 
j^na.  Learning  that  I  came  fresh  from  the  school 
of  Fontalneblean,  he  made  a  wry  face  and  said, 

*•  My  lieutenant  died  yesterday "    I  caught  his 

meaning :  "  I  want  a  man  to  take  his  place,  and  you 
are  not  the  man  for  It."  A  sharp  word  came  to  my 
lips,  but  I  checked  it. 

The  moon  rose  behind  the  redoubt  of  Cheverino, 
not  more  than  two  cannon-shot  from  our  bivouac. 
It  was  large  and  red,  as  it  usually  is  when  it  rises ; 
but  this  evening  it  appeared  to  me  of  extraordinary 
size.  For  an  instant  the  redoubt  stood  out  in 
shadow  on  the  sliining  disk  of  the  moon.  It  resem- 
bled the  cone  of  a  volcano  at  the  moment  of  erup- 
tion. 

An  old  soldier,  near  whom  I  was  standing,  re- 
marked the  color  of  the  moon.  "It's  very  red," 
said  he ;  "  that's  a  sign  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
^ear  to  get  it,  this  famous  redoubt!"  I  have 
always  been  superstitious,  and  this  augury,  at  that 
moment  especially,  afifected  me.  I  lay  down,  but  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  got  up  and  walked  for  some 
time,  looking  at  the  immense  line  of  fires  which 
covered  the  heights  beyond  the  village  of  Cheverino. 

When  I  thought  that  the  fresh  and  keen  night-air 
had  cooled  my  blood  enough,  I  returned  to  the  fire, 
I  wrapped  myself  carefblly  in  my  cloak  and  shut  my 
eyes,  hoping  not  to  open  them  befor.e  day;  but 
sleep  would  not  come.  Insensibly  my  thoughts 
assumed  a  gloomy  coloring.  I  said  to  myself  that  I 
bad  not  a  friend  among  the  hundred  thousand  men 
that  covered  the  plain.  If  I  were  wounded  I  should 
be  in  a  hospital,  treated  without  consideration  by 
ignorant  surgeons.  All  I  had  heard  of  surgical 
operations  came  into  my  mind.  My  heart  beat 
violently,  and  mechanically  I  placed  my  handker- 
chief and  poeketbook  on  my  chest,  as  a  kind  of 
cuirass.  Fatigue  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  dozed 
every  minute,  and  every  minute  some  dark  thought 
came  back  witkik^sh  force  and  woke  me  with 
a  start.  However,  fatigue  got  the  best  of  it,  and 
when  the  reveille  sounded  I  was  fast  asleep.  We 
drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  muster  was  called, 
then  we  stacked  arms,  and  everj^hing  annonnced 
that  we  were  going  to  spend  a  quiet  day. 

About  three  o'clock  an  aide-de-camp  rode  up 
with  orders.  We  were  commanded  to  take  our 
arms  again,  our  skirmish-line  spread  itself  over  the 
plain,  we  followed  slowly,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
we  saw  the  whole  of  the  Russian  advance-guard  fall 
back  and  enter  the  redoubt.  A  battery  of  artillery 
came  and  unlimbered  itself  on  our  right  and  another 
oft  our  left,  but  both  much  in  advance  of  us.  They 
opened  a  very  lively  fire  pn  the  enemy,  who  replied 
energetically,  and  soon  the  redoubt  of  Cheverino 
disappeared  under  thick  clouds  of  smoke. 

Our  regiment  was  almost  sheltered  from  the  fire 
of  the  Russians  by  a  bend  in  the  ground.  Their 
bullets,  rare  moreover  among  us  (for  they  fired  in 
preference  on  our  gunners),  passed  over  our  heads, 
or  at  moat  sent  a  little  earth  and  small  stones  down 
npon  us. 

As  soon  as  the  order  to  march  forward  had  been 
given,  my  captain  looked  at  me  so  sternly,  that  I 
was  forced  to  pass  my  hand  over  my  young 
mustache  with  as  easy  an  air  as  possible.  , 

I  was  not  afraid,  and  the  only  fear  I  had  was,  that 
the V  should  fancy  I  was  frightened .  These  harmless 
bullets  contributed  besides  to  keep  up  my  heroic 
cahnness.  My  self-love  told  me  that  I  was  running 
into  greal  danger,  for  at  last  I  was  under  the  fire  of 
a  battery.  I  was  highly  gratified  at  being  so  much 
at  my  ease,  and  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  of  relating 
the  taking  of  the  redoubt  of  Cheverino  in  Madame 
B 's  drawing-room  in  the  Rue  de  Provence. 

The  colonel  passed  before  our  company.  He 
addressed  me : "  Well !  you  will  see  some  sharp 
work  for  a  beginning !" 

I  smiled  with  a  perfectly  martial  air  and  brushed 
the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  on  which  a  bullet  fiUling 
some  paces  ofi*  had  sent  a  little  dust. 


The  Russians,  perceiving  the  ineflBcacy  of  ballets, 
began  to  use  shells,  which  could  reach  us  more 
easily  In  the  hollow  where  we  were  posted.  An 
explosion  carried  off  my  shako  and  killed  a  man 
near  me. 

*'  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  captain,  as  I  came 
back  after  picking  up  ray  shako  ;  '•  you  are  quit  for 
the  day."  I  knew  this  military  superstition,  that 
the  axiom  non  bis  in  idem  finds  its  application  as 
much  on  a  field  of  battle  as  in  a  court  of  justice.  I 
put  on  my  shako  proudly.  "  That's  an  uncere- 
monious way  of  saluting  people,"  said  I,  as  gayly  as 
I  could.  This  bad  joke,  under  the  circumstances, 
seemed  excellent  *'  I  congratulate  you,"  answered 
the  captain ;  **  you  will  have  nothing  more,  and  this 
evening  you  will  command  a  company,  for  I  know 
the  oven  is  getting  hot  for  me.  Every  time  I  have 
been  wounded,  the  officer  next  to  me  has  received 
some  spent  ball ;  and,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  and 
almost  bashftil  tone,  "  their  names  always  began 
with  P.'» 

I  tried  to  be  strong-minded.  Many  people  would 
have  done  as  I  did :  many  people  would  have  been 
as  much  struck  as  I  was  bv  these  prophetic  words.  . 
Raw  soldier  that  I  was.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  con- 
fide my  feelings  to  any  one,  and  that  I  ought  to 
appear  always  coldlv  intrepid. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  Russian  fire  slack- 
ened sensibly :  then  we  left  our  covert  and  marched 
on  the  redoubt.    Our  regiment  was  composed  of 
three  battalions.    The  second  was  orderea  to  turn 
the  fiank  of  the  redoubt  on  the  side  of  the  gorge ; 
the  two  others  were  to  assault  it.    T  was  in  the  third 
battalion.    Coming  out  from  behind  the  kind  of 
breastwork  that  had  protected  us.  we  were  received 
with  several  di-icharges  of  musketry  which  did  little   , 
mischief  hi  our  ranks.    The  whistling  of  the  balls 
surprised  me;  I  often  turned  my  head,  and  thus  j 
drew  some  jokes  upon  myself  from  my  comrades,   • 
who  were  more  used  to  the  noise.    **  On  the  whole." 
I  said  to  myself,  **  a  battle  is  not  such  a  terrible  ) 
thiM !"  ^ 

We  advanced,  at  a  running  pace,  preceded  by  ^ 
sharpshooters.  All  at  once  the  Russians  uttered 
thfee  hurrahs,  three  distinct  hurrahs,  then  remained 
sOent  and  did  not  fire.  *'  I  don't  like  this  silence," 
said  mv  captain;  "that  augurs  nothing  good  for 
us."  I  found  that  our  men  were  rather  too  noisy, 
and  I  could  not  help  drawing  a  comparison,  in  my 
own  mind,  between  their  tumultuous  clamors  and 
the  imposing  silence  of  the  enemy. 

We  quickly  reached  the  foot  of  the  redoubt ;  the 
palisades  had  been  broken  down  and  the  earth  torn 
np  by  our  bullets.  The  soldiers  sprang  on  these 
ruins  with  crieftof  "  Vive  VEmpereur .'"  louder  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  men  who  had 
already  shouted  so  much. 

I  looked  up,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  sight  I 
saw.  The  greater  part  of  the  smoke  bad  risen  and 
remained  suspended  like  a  canopy  twenty  feet 
above  the  redoubt.  Through  a  bluish  vapor  you 
saw  the  Russian  grenadiers  (behind  thefr  hal^de- 
stroyed  breastworks),  their  arms  raised,  motionless 
as  statues.  I  think  I  can  still  see  each  soldier,  with 
his  left  eye  looking  at  us  and  his  right  hidden  by  his 
raised  musket.  In  an  embrasure,  a  few  feet  from 
us,  near  a  cannon,  was  a  man  holding  a  match. 

I  shuddered  and  thought  that  my  last  hour  was 
come. 

••  Now  the  dance  is  going  to  begin,"  cried  my 
captain.  '* Good-night!''^  These  were  the  last wordls 
I  ever  heard  lilm  utter. 

A  rolling  of  drums  was  heard  in  the  redoubt.  I 
saw  all  the  guns  lowered.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  I 
heard  a  frightful  crash,  followed  by  cries  and 
groans.  I  opened  my  eyes,  surprised  to  find  myself 
still  in  the  world.  The  redoubt  was  anew  enveloped 
in  smoke.  I  was  surrounded  by  wounded  and  dead. 
My  captain  was  stretched  at  my  feet,  his  head 
crushea  by  a  ball,  and  I  was  covered  with  his  blood 
and  brains.  Of  all  my  company,  there  only  remained 
■tanding  six  men  and  myself. 
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To  this  carnage  sncceeded  a  moment  of  stupor, 
riie  colonel,  patting  his  hat  on  the  end  of  his  sword, 
wa^  the  first  to  climb  the  breastwork,  shooting 
"  Vive  PEmpereur  /"  He  was  followed  immediately 
by  all  tlie  survivors.  I  have  hardly  any  farther 
clear  remembrance  of  what  followed.  We  entered 
the  redoubt,  I  know  not  how  :  we  fought  hand  to 
hand  amid  a  smoke  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see 
one  another.  I  believe  I  struck,  for  my  sword  was 
all  bloody. 

At  last  I  heard  the  cry  of  victory,  and  the  smoke 
clearing  off,  I  perceived  that  the  ground  of  the 
redoubt  was  quite  hidden  by  dead  bodies  and  blood. 
The  cannon,  particularly,  were  buried  under  heaps 
of  slain.  About  two  hundred  men  m  French  uni- 
forms were  grouped  without  anjr  o^pder ;  some  were 
loading  their  guns,  others  wiping  their  bayonets. 
Eleven  Russian  prisoners  were  with  them.  The 
colonel  was  lying  bleeding  on  a  ft*agment  of  cannon 
near  the  breach.  A  few  soldiers  pressed  round 
him:  I  approached.  "Where  is  the  senior  cap- 
tain ?''  he  asked  a  sergeant.  The  sergeant  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  a  very  expressive  manner.  "And 
,lhe  senior  lieutenant?"  "This  gentleman  who 
'came  yesterday,"  said  the  sergeant,  in  a  perfectly 
calm  tone.  The  colonel  smiled  bitterly.  "Come, 
sir,"  he'said  to  me,  "  you  command  in  chief;  barri- 
cade the  breach  of  the  redoubt  quickly  with  these 
wagons,  for  the  enemy  is  in  force ;  but  General 

C will  support  you."    "  Colonel,"  I  said,  "  you 

are  badly  wounded ?"  "  Done  for,  my  Kood  fellow, 
but  the  redoubt  is  taken,  and  you  must  hold  it." 


The  Kiosk  of  Ahmed  at  Serkhej, 
India. 

One  of  the  most  charming  apecimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Mohammedans  in  India  is  the  kiosk 
of  the  Sultan  Ahmed  at  Serkhej,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  that  mighty  emperor.  This  summer-house , 
rectangular  in  form,  is  reached  by^  six  steps,  and 
from  the  platform  that  crowns  them  rise  four  rows  of 
square  pillars,  graceful  and  harmonious.  These 
support  a  roof  with  overhanging  eaves,  and  an  or- 


namental cornice,  encompassing  the  central  apace, 
from  which  rise  mne  small  domes.  An  id  the  ruina, 
many  of  which  are  striking  and  grand,  this  little 
work  stands  sUll  almost  intact,  and  attracts  all  by 
its  syihmetry  and  beauty.  Ahmed  was  Shah  of 
Guzerat  in  the  earl^  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  has  left  substantial  tokens  of  his  grandeur  and  ma 
taste ;  the  architecttire  was  rich  and  commodioos ; 
the  gardens,  though  now  nearly  destroyed,  attest 
yet,  in  their  ruined  state,  the  oeauty  which  they 
once  could  claim.  Among  the  curious  structures 
shown  in  this  vicinity  is  the  palace  of  Chahi  Baugh, 
erected  in  lC2o  for  the  use  of  the  Viceroy,  Sultan 
Kurrum.  This  prince  never  entered  it,  because  the 
architect  had  not  made  the  main  gateway  higli 
enough  for  His  Highness  to  ride  through  it  on  his 
elephant  of  f»tate.  The  unfortunate  architect  set  to 
work  to  remedy  his  error,  but  before  his  task  was 
accomplished  the  Sultan  Jehangher  died  and  Kur- 
rum left  Ahmedabad  for  the  throne  of  Delhi. 


It  -wuM  a.  Beawtlftil  Complimemt  that  Haydn, 
the  musician,  paid  to  a  great  feniale  vocalist.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  painted  her  as  Cecilia  Uaten- 
inff  to  celestial  music.  Looking  at  it,  Haydn  said, 
"  It  is  like  her,  but  there  is  a  strange  mistake." 
"What  is  that?"  asked  Revnolds.  "Why,  you 
have  painted  her  listening  to  the  angels,  when  you 
ought  to  have  represented  the  angels  listening 
to  her." 

A  Brigade  of  Olanta— The  augmentation  of 
t^e  Prussian  Army  was  the  one  great  object  which 
Frederick  William  perpetually  kept  in  view.  His 
strict  economv  enabled  him  to  provide  for  sixty 
thousand  re^Iar  troops.  One  brigade  was  formed 
entirely  of  giants ;  agents  were  sent  to  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  to  the  bazaars  of  Cairo,  Aleppo,  and 
other  Eastern  cities,  to  seek  for  men  above  the 
ordinary  stature.  This  was  one  of  the  many  whims 
of  this  eecentric  monarch.  Strength  ia  not  always 
in  proportion  to  size ;  but,  altogether,  hit  army  was 
formidable.  The  master  of  such  a  force  coidd  not 
but  be  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  as  a  terrible 
enemy  and.  a  desirable  ally. 


THB  KIOSK  OP  AHHBD  AT  SERKHEJ,  INDIA. 
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*.  IN  MT  BAGBBHKSS  I  PL4CRD  MT  HAND  UPON  HIS  ABIT. 
QUICK,  rUSASB!' " 


Life  Among  the  Shakers. 

I»  Maby  Howabd,  have  been  very  impulsive, 
prone  to  both  speak  and  act  without  doe  delibera- 
tion. Some  people  have  called  me  hastv  and  pas- 
donate,  bat  they  constituted  the  class  wnoee  cloak 
of  oharitj  was  only  snflScient  to  wrap  closely^  their 
own  spiritaal  deformities.  Impulsive  is  decidedly 
the  fitter  term. 

When  my  father  made  me  understand  that  he 
iatended  taking  another  woman  to  fill  the  place  my 


dariinff  mother  had  left  vacant  three  years  before « 
I  was  justly  indignant. 

.  "  Righteously  furhuB,  Mary,"  says  a  dear  old 
voice  from  over  toy  shoulder.  But  i  deny  the  ac- 
cusation. Indignant  is  the  adjective  expresshi^  ex- 
actlv  my  state  of  mind,  and  if  indignation  isn't  justi- 
fiable under  such  circumstances,  my  judgment  is, 
was  and  has  been  a  misnomer. 

*'  Now,  my  dear,"  said  father,  after  making  his 
unpleasant  communication,  "  don't  go  into  one  of 
your  tantrums,  but  look  at  the  mattier  like  a  rational 
being." 
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That  was  too  much!  like  a  rational  being,  in- 
deed! 

Plashed  and  trembling,  I  arose,  walked  to  the 
door,  and,  with  my  hand  upon  the  knob,  answered : 

**  Yon  intend  marrTing  agiUn,  and  weakly  imagine 
I  will  sobmit  tosncn  degradation.  But,  mark  m^ 
words !  the  day  you  bring  another  mistress  to  this 
establishment,  I  leave,  and  for  ever.  Now  choose 
between  your  daoghter  and  a  stranger.^^ 

Without  heeding  his  call  to  return,  I  flew  to  my 
room,  locked  t)ie  door,  and  paused,  not  to  reflect 
on  what  had  passed,  but  to  plan  for  the  future. 

He  was  firm.  1,  the  same.  Once  having  decided 
on  a  course  he  thought  right>  no  amount  of  per- 
suasion, entreaty,  or  threats,  could  induce  him  to 
turn.  I  inherited  his  obduracy,  and  knowing 
both  our  natures  so  well,  saw  plainly  that  the  M- 
fillment  of  my  resolve  was  inevitable. 

What  to  do?  where  to  go?  were  questions  that 
forcibly  presented  themselves ;  and  to  the  girl  of 
eighteen,  unaccustomed  to  any  description  of  labor, 
and  terribly  ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  these 
queries  appeared  as  nnanswerable  as  they  were 
pertinent. 

Pride  did  not  aUow  my  seeking  other  relatives 
who  would  gladly  have  welcomed  roc,  and  the 
gloomy  spectre.  Work,  loomed  drearily  up,  as  the 
only  method  of  adhering  to  my  resolution,  retaining, 
at  the  same  time,  independence  and  self-respect 

In  this  emergency  n^y  thoughts  reverted  to  a 
former  schoolmate,  who,  though  left  a  penniless 
orphan,  was  then  living  comfortably  and  content- 
edly, *'  undisturbed ''  (as  she  informed  me  through 
a  loving  letter)  "  by  the  tempests  of  life  and  con- 
tact with  unsympathizing  humanity.'' 

One  moment's  thought  and  I  resolved  to  join  the 
Shakers, 

My  father  despised  the  sect;  considered  it  the 
moflt  inveterate  humbug  ever  originated  in  the  re- 
ligious Ifaie. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  fiercely,  just  after  hearing  of 
Eteie's  conversion  to  their  strange  tenets,  "  I  would 
rather  have  my  daughter  an  out-and-out  infidel, 
than  a  believer  in  such  fantastic  and  perverted 
ideas.  Mormonism  is  but  one  extreme  of  what 
Shakei-ism  is  the  otiier.'' 

This,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  cause  for  my  espousal 
of  the  Shaker  faith ;  and,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration my  need  of  peace,  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  tody '»  earning  an  honorable  living,  when  masses, 
bom  aiid  bred  to  work,  were  daily  starving,  it 
seemed  the  only  feasible  method  of  escaping  my 
difficulties. 

Bo  a  letter  was  dispatched  to  **  Miss  Elizabeth 
(pet  names  like  Elsie  are  eschewed  in  Shaker  dia- 
lect) C.  Browne."  requesting  her  to  announce  and 
make  preparations  for  my  hitended  arrival;  in- 
form me  how  and  when  to  come ;  and  impart,  along 
with  said  faiformation,  a  better  idea  of  the  oongeniiu 
oonunonity  of  wUch  I  expected  to  become  a  mem- 
ber. 

Bhe  did  not  delay  her  reply  anv  longer  than  was 
absolutely  needfU;  had  then  informed  the  elder^ 
esses  that  a  new  convert  was  added  to  their  num- 
ber, and  forwarded  me  their  earnest  congratulations 
and  welcomes,  together  with  minute  dvections  as 
to  the  manner  of  reaching  this  earthly  haven.  But 
not  one  whit  more  information  concerning  their  way 
of  living  was  imparted. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed^  bat  concluded  she 
wiahed  to  surprise  me  with  the  beauty  and  hap- 
piness of  her  lot. 

Papa  and  I  had  exchuiged  no  words  upon  this, 
or,  Indeed,  any  other  subject;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  monosyllabic  greetings  at  the  table,  we  did 
not  speak. 

Had  he  known  of  my  determination,  I  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  depart ;  but  he  imagined 
I  would  go.  to  some  of  our  relatives,  and  was  too 
proud  to  uiwart  my  course  when  no  harm  could  by 
any  possibility  ensue. 
One  momhig  my  trunk  was  quietly  removed,  and 


after  deposltfaig  a  note  containing  my  future  address 
and  a  sarcastie  congratulation  on  his  danghtctlesA 
condition,  I  also  left  the  house  where  so  many 
happy  years  had  been  spent. 

A  journey  of  two  days  brought  me  to  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Shaker  village. 

Old  Sol  was  giving  a  last  parthig  glance  prepara- 
torv  to  recommencing  his  duties  on  the  other  side^ 
and  the  low,  quaint,  tin-roofed  houses  glistened  and 
sparkled  as  though  partaking  of  the  genial  character 
with  which  my  fancy  had  invested  their  inmates. 

The  surrounding  valley  added  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  my  first  view  of  this  little  retreat  left 
anything  but  an  unpleasant  impression. 

It  would  be  strange  had  I  not  ei^perienced  some 
feelings  of  compunction  and  awe  at  leaving  for  ever 
(as  I  thought)  worldly  life ;  for  with  that  life  close- 
allied  were  fHendi  near  and  dear,  and  in  deserting 
that  I  deserted  them. 

But  these  emotions  caused  me  not  to  falter  in  the 
path  I  had  determined  to  tread,  and  were  sood 
swallowed  up  by  wonder  and  curiosity. 

A  tall,  nnprepossesdng-looking  specimen  of  the 
germs  homo  opened  the  monstrous  gate  and  said 
slowly,  as  though  weighing  every  word : 

••  You  are  welcome  !'* 

I  bowed  sedately,  but  npon  looking  up,  impulse » 
who  always  obtrudes  itself  at  unheard-of  tiroee^ 
triumphed  over  discretion,  and  I  burst  into  a  giggling 
sort  of  laugh,  none  the  better  for  my  efforts  to  sup- 
press it. 

I  had  expected  to  find  their  dress  similar  to  that 
of  Qnakers,  and  was  therefore  entirely  unprepared 
for  his  comical  costume. 

A  long,  gray  kind  of  gown  resembling  a  market- 
man's  blouse  draped  the  herculean  figure,  and  hi» 
jet-black  hair,  conlbed  straight  over  the  forehead 
and  shaned  in  the  back,  with  the  lower  locks  hang- 
ing down  the  neck,  completed  a  UnU  ensembk  most 
intensely  ludicrous. 

"You  are  merry,"  he  said, laconfoally— accom- 
panying me  through  another,  smaller  gate^  which 
opened  into  a  spacious  door-yard. 

I  did  not  answer— my  attention  was  occupied  by 
the  moprtonons  green,  interspersed  with  stone 
.pavings,  leading  to  the  different  dwellings,  but  un- 
varied by  tree,  nloaaom  or  weed. 

Such  sameness  to  my  change-lovbg  nature  wan 
intolerable,  and  a  fear  lest  this  was  bnl  a  sta^e  of 
the  whole  almost  overcame  me ;  but  we  had 
reached  the  place  where  atrangers  are  first  accom- 
modated, and  repressing  these  unpleasant  ^motions^ 
I  obeved  my  guide's  gMtnre  and  entered. 

A  figure,  somewhat  resembling  a  drab  nmbrella, 
advanced  to  greet  me,  saying  slowly :  "  Wefdseme, 
Sister  Mary!"  ^ 

The  voice  aeemed  strangely  fiuniliar,  but  her  cold, 
formal  manner,  so  different  from  the  loving  gree^ 
lugs  of  former  days,  was  disconraghig  In  the  ex- 
treme, and  ahreadv  I  discovered  a  perceptible 
repngnanee  to  the  life  I  had  but  just  entered  upon. 

"Why,  Elsie,  darling!  is  this  really  your'  and 
Ignoring,  for  the  moment,  her  reserve  and  firigidity, 
1  threw  my  arms  round  her  neck,  in  the  old  school- 
girl fashion.  But  her  little  mouth,  hidden  beneatii 
the  projecting  rim  of  a  stiff  white  tnuslin  cap,  re- 
tomed  no  answering  kiss,  and  the  drab-draped  arm 
poshed  me  vigorously  away. 

"  Sister  Mary,  you  forget  yourself!  Such  demon- 
strations we  leave  with  the  wicked  world  outside. 
Will  you  hfcv  off  your  outer  garmente  f  * 

"  r  must  have  made  a  mistake !  this  wa«i*t  Elsie  I 
she  could  never  be  so  unkind !"  and  in  an  amazed 
sort  of  stopor,  I  removed  my  wrappings,  smoothed 
my  hair,  and  surveyed  the  woman  in  whom  this 
wonderful  transformation  had  been  effected. 

"  But,  Elsie—"  I  again  interposed,  reoovering  n 
little  ftrom  the  surprise  occasioned  by  her  repellent 
manner. 

"  Eiizabetk,  Sister  Mary,"  she  interrapted»  dlcta- 
torially.  "  These  foolish,  worldly  abbreviations  are 
not  for  us." 
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Oh,  bow  stok  1  WftB  of  thrt  eternal "  Sister  Kftry 'M 
But  my  indignaiit  reply  was  prevented  by  the  en- 
trane«  of  a  tan,  8aperk>r4oolnng  womsn,  whom  I 
knew  instinctively  to  be  a  character  of  Shakerdom. 

She  greeted  me  with  a  quiet  hand-pressure ;  con- 
▼eraed  a  little  on  the  pleasure  I  would  derive  from 
my  reaomioing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  ^arth, 
and  then  desired  *'  Elizabeth  "  to  conduct  me  to  the 
place  where  their  meals  were  prepared. 

A  large  house  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  door- 
yard  served  as  a  refectory,  and  that  evening  I  sup- 
ped in  «  room  provided  expressly  for  strangers 
and  visitors. 

At  school  any  excitement  invariably  entailed  upon 
Elsie  a  flifaiting  spell,  which  would  attack  her  sud- 
denly, and  leave  her  incapacitated  for  the  slightest 
exertion.  While  eating,  that  evening.  I  noticed  a 
blanknesB  overspread  her  face,  of  which  experience 
had  tanght  me  the  meaning.  She  was  about  to  lose 
conscioiunMBB. 

Dispatching  a  young  girl,  who  was  acting  as 
waitress,  for  their  physician,  I  laid  her  upon  the 
lomge,  and  awaited  hfo  arrival. 

A  man  of  about  thirty,  with  dark,  magnetic  eyes 
and  commanding   figure   returned  with  my  mes- 


yen  know  the  caitee  of  thisf  he  asked, 
taming  to  me  with  a  look  of  surprise,  after  having 
attended  to  the  insensible  form. 

"  Probably,  sir,  it  is  the  excitement  caused  by 
myarrivaL'' 

'•  Hiea  you  are  the  new  convert  T  Poor  child  .»'* 
and  a  smue  of  somethhig  like  contempt  played 
aromid  his  finety  chiseled  month.  Now,  I  always 
disliked  to  be  laughed  at  or  pitied ;  anything  savor- 
ing of  patronage  made  me  angry.  Both  smile  and 
sigh  were  entirely  out  of  order,  and  he  should 
know  It 

**I  entered  upon  this  existence,  sir,  with  eyes 
wide  open,  so  am  entitled  to  neither  pity  nor  sym- 
pathy. I  am  no  hypocrite !  have  not  embraced  a 
singw  article  of  {/our  creed,  and,  therefore,  consider 
the  term  *  convert '  inappropriate.'^ 

^  Indeed !"  he  replied,  with  a  quizzical  smfle ; 
then  toraed  to  his  patient,  felt  her  pulse,  and, 
leaving  some  directions  with  the  Sisters,  who  had 
ooBfpregated  from  diflferentpartsof  the  house,  walked 
out  mto  the  gathering  darkness. 

Elsie*8  life  since  sojourning  in  the  little  village 
had  becA  so  tree  from  surprise  and  change,  tlut 
not  onoe  had  lAie  been  attacked  in  this  manner,  and 
my  ae<|«aintance  with  the  nature  of  her  illness 
cused  them  (those  in  command)  to  decide  upon 
onr  sharing  the  same  bed,  for  that  night  at  least. 

The  Shakers  believe  (this  I  discovered  after  re- 
tiring) that  real  love  is  not  made  manifest  by 
ootward  demonstrations,  and,  in  compliance  with 
their  widies,  Elsie  had   learned   to    repress   all 


I  soon  became   tfaoronghly  familiar  with   t)ie 
Shakar  rcfstfaie,  and  settled  down  to  my  duties  with 


a  restonatton  quite 
Before 


f  my  arrival,  Elsie  had  been  intrusted  with 
entire  charge  of  the  girls'  school ;  but  the  duties 
were  too  onerous  for  one  person,  and,  to  my  great 
ddthj^ht,  I  wa0  appointed  her  assistant. 

l%ey  had  provided  me  with  the  dress  necessitated 
by  my  new  position,  and  I  liked  it— not  at  all. 
Cfiris  of  eighteen  are  not  apt  to  fancy  unbecomfaig 
wardrobes,  and  I  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
"  Very  pretty,"  I  was  generally  termed,  and  my 
lookkig-glass  did  not  contradict  such  assertions. 
Gray,  oiab  and  brown  I  detested,  and  those  fujrrid 
caps  were  my  abomfaiation.  But  a  triflhig  matter 
like  dress  should  not  disgust  me  with  Shakerdom^ 
not  a  bit  of  it !  Tet,  the  morning  after  my  arrival, 
when  ftiUy  rigged  and  equipped,  I  couldnH  refVain 
IWhu  a  dinatisned  grimace  as  I  viewed  my  comical 
semblance  In.  the  little  oval  mirror,  but  dissatis- 
fution  soon  gave  way  to  my  keen  sense  of  the  lodi- 
crotts,  sad,  while  hi  the  midst  of  a  hearty  peal  of 
laughter,  which  Elsie  vainly  strove  to  st^,  the 


door  opened,  and  hi  stalked'  that  h6rrible  doctor, 
with  an  expression  of  sublime  superibrity  to  mortals 
in  general  and  giggling  girls  In  particular. 

"Well,  Sister  Elizabeth"  (taking  lio  notice  of 
poor  little  insignificant  me),  '*  how  do  you  feel  this 
morning?" 

Slie  replied,  at  length,  and  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  this  man  more  closely. 

His  hair  was  not  combed  after  the  Shaker  style, 
although  his  costume  was  the  same  in  ottier 
respects.  But  my  scrutiny  was  very  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  gentleman  hlmselr,  who,  turning 
quickly,  surprised  me  in  the  midst  of  my  phiziog- 
nomical  examination. 

I  felt  myself  growing  scarlet,  but  with  a  most  non- 
chalant ("  inmertinent,^^  1  termed  it  then)  air,he  said, 
coolly :  "  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?"  Then, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  continued :  "  But  I 
forgot  By  joming  this  community  you  have  prac- 
tically escnewed  the  whole  masculine  race,  and,  of 
course,  do  not  allow  them  a  thought.  For  the  mo- 
ment, though,  I  really  imagined  you  were  striving 
to  form  some  estimate  of  your  humble  servant" 

"  Only  another  instance  of  the  natural  egotism  of 
man,"  I  responded,  laughingly,  having  by  that  time 
recovered  composure,  and  ready  to  return  any  of 
the  sharp  thrusts  with  which  I  folt  assured  he  would 
like  to  favor  (?)  me. 

His  mood  suddenly  changed,  ftnd,  instead  of  the 
bantering  answer  I  expected,  he  asked,  in  a  sad, 
impatient  manner :  "  Child !  diild !  what  ever  iUr 
duced  you  to  adopt  this  mode  of  Hfe  ?  Take  off  that 
horrid  dress  and  boldly  announce  your  determina- 
tion to  leave !  To-day  you  will  not  be  interrupted 
or  detained— afterward  It  may  be  too  late  !" 

Oh,  how  my  heart  leaped  at  the  possibility  of 
leavfaig  the  terrible  phice!-  and,  for  a  second,  I 
wouldhave  followed  his  advice :  but  pride  and  rcasoh 
soon  asserted  themselves.  This  fife  was  preferable 
to  the  humiliation  of  going  to  my  father,  and  muat 
be  better  than  starvation.  What  right  had  this 
strange  doctor  to  advise  me  in  such  a  dictatoriail 
style— as  though  it  was  my  di^ty  to  obey  and  be 
thankful  for  all  his  suggestions?  Yet— contra- 
dictory mortal  that  T  was— a  little  thrill  of  gladness 
shot  through  my  heart  at  the  thought  that  one 
person  in  this  incongruous  settlement  could  sym- 
pathize with  my  loneliness.  Bn  shouldn't  know  it, 
though  1 

"Really,  sbr,  I  perceive  no  neceti^  for  your 
suggestions ;  they  are  decidedly  unseasonable.  1 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  person  honesthj  em* 
bracinr  a  fiiith  which  they  conilder  will  be  sO  dis^ 
tastefiil  to  others!" 

He  regarded  me  pitjrhigly  a  moment,  then  said, 
as  he  prepared  to  leave : 

"  Child,  do  not  deceive  yourself;  I  have  embraced 
no  faith ;  my  value  as  a  physician  rendei;s  them 
gratefhl  for  my  presence,  though  I  secretly  deride 
their  ideas.  Here  I  can  live  qmetly  and  in  peace ; 
this  outlandish  costume  does  not  incommode  me  lit 
the  least  as  I  have  the  satisfiaction  of  knowing  It 
can  be  discarded  at  any  moment.  But  yon  "— an4 
in  his  earnestness  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoul- 
der— "  you  will  be  fettered,  bound,  and  the  bonds 
will  be  galling  beyond  endurance."  And  without 
another  word  he  walked  away. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
to  the  letter.  Gradually,  almost  imperceptit>ly,  my 
fetters  were  tightened,  until  theh*  preasore  was 
gallhig  in  the  extreme.  The  monotony  of  this 
existence  wore— as  I  had  dreaded  when  entering— » 
upon  my  chanffe-seeking  nature,  and  I  g^w  pale, 
thin  and  dispirited.  The  doctor  1  had  met  once  or 
twice,  but  he  looked  at  me  compassionately,  and 
desisted  fh>m  all  counsel  or  sympathy. 

Then  was  fully  exemplified  the  perversitv  of 
human  nature.  I  bad  indignantly  refhsed  his  oliered 
kindnesses,  and  now  that  all  such  maniiestations 
were  repressed,  I  was  utteriy  miserable. 

Elete  was  kind  hi  her  way,  but  she  had  become 
Inured  to  this  life,  desired  no  change,  and  I  could 
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not  confide  to  ker  mj  rofltieisnetB.  At  iMt,  In 
desperatioD,  I  determined  to  have  a  talk  with 
Doctor  Meredith  (hia  name  waa  Paul  Heredith),  and 
receive  any  soggettiooa  he  might  proffer  with  a 
meekness  and  humilitj  entirely  foreign  to  my  nature. 
This  determhiation  waa  easier  to  reach  than  to  act 
upon ;  he  never  came  to  the  house  hi  which  I  was 
domiciled  save  in  bis  professional  capacity— friendly 
visits  Arom  the  Brethren  to  the  Sisters  are  religiously 
tabooed.  Should  I  feign  aicknejw,  the  resources  of 
an  obnoxious  medicine-chest  would  be  ezhauated 
before  they  would  consider  his  presence  necessary. 

At  last,  br  dint  of  arduous  exertion  in  the  plan- 
ning line,  I  decided  to  have  a  tooth  pulled ;  by  that 
means  I  could  talk  at  his  office  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  prvinff  eyes.  But  I  did  not  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  without  some  few  pangs. 

In  the  first  place  my  toeth  were  all  perfectly 
sound,  and  it  had  been  my  one  desire  to  keep  them 
IVom  the  dentist^s  steel ;  secondly,  I  always  dreaded 
physical  paUi;  and  thirdly,  my  pride  rose  up  in 
arms  at  the  idea  of  voluntarily  seeking  a  fMendship 
once  revised.  But  not  one  of  thsse  considerations 
influenced  my  deoiiien :  for,  explaining  the  cause  of 
my  absence  to  one  of  the  elder  Sisters;  and  taking  a 
pupil— to  play  propriety— whose  brahi  could  never 
oontam  two  conseontive  ideas,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Shaker  doctor's  ofllce. 

He  greeted  me  with  a  surprised  expression, 
ushered  us  into  his  den,  and  waited  dignifiedly  to 
know  my  errand. 

"  I  wish  a  tooth  polled,  Doctor  Meredith/'  I  fal- 
tered, for  composure  was  rapidly  deserting  me. 

"  Which  one  f  he  asked,  when,  after  seating  me 
in  the  highest  chair  the  room  afforded,  he  was  ready 
to  commence  operations. 

"  Either  you  think  I  can  best  spare,  sir,'*  I  an- 
swered, tremblingly. 

He  looked  perplexed  a  moment,  then  giving  me  a 
searching  glance,  said,  softly: 

"Poor  child!  what  is  it r'^ 

I  told  him  everything, even. to  the  cause  of  my 
leaving  home,  and  he  listened  attentively,  once  in  a 
while  stroking  my  hair  soothingly,  as  sobs,  I  could 
not  restrain,  welled  up  ftom  my  overflowing  heart 

When  I  had  fiiyshed,  he  gave  me  what  I  desired, 
Advice.  It  was,  to  seize  the  first  opportunitv  and  re- 
torn  to  my  &tber.  He  would  give  me  all  the  assist- 
ance that  lay  in  his  power,  and  thought  that  between 
us  I  could  be  got  safely  off.  The  possibility  of  such 
a  deciaion  had  never  occorred  to  me,  and  I  would 
not  adopt  It,  whatev6r  betide. 

He  read  my  resolve  with  a  sad  smile,  and  said, 
shaking  his  head  dubiously : 

"  I  felt  that  you  would  make  exception  to  what- 
ever I  might  propose ;  It  has  been  so  ever  since  our 
acquaintance ;  but,  please  God,  Paul  Meredith  will 
always  be  your  iHend.** 

The  \ooth— a  splendid,  great  fellow— was  ex- 
tracted, and  I  returned  home.  After  that  we  met 
guite  often ;  the  children  had  little  illness  that  neces- 
Stated  his  presence,  and  we  seldom  met  without 
his  taking  my  hand  in  a  cordial  grasp,  of  itself  sus- 
taining. 

But  one  evening,  some  three  months  after  my 
mytiiical  toothache,  Elsie  had  an  attack  similar  to 
the  one  she  had  suffered  on  the  night  of  my  arrival, 
but  of  a  mere  dangerous  character. 

Doctor  Meredith  was  summoned,  declared  her 
illness  serious,  and  would  remain  until  she  had 
recovered  f^om  the  semi-unconscious  state  which 
invariably  followed  the  fainting  spells. 

Quiet  was  enjoined;  and  Ijas  the  poor  child's 
room-mate,  was  requested  to  share  the  doctor's 
vigil. 

"  Well,  Miss  Mary  "—lately  he  had  scmpuloudy 
avoided  the  "  Sister  "—"are  you  any  better  satis- 
fled  with  the  life  you  have  so  oostinately  determined 
upon  living?"  and  his  bright,  penetratmg  gaze  waa 
turned  fbllupon  me. 

'*  Doctor  Meredith,  can  vou  not  see  that  my  pre- 
sent existence  is  a  torture?  What  mortal  was  ever 


knowB  *  obstinately'  to  refine  exemption  ^m 
suffering?  God  knows  I  would  accept  any  method 
of  escape,  save  that  which  would  entail  upon  me  a 
(at  greater  amount  of  degradation." 

"Is  that  so,  Marv!"  and  the  Urge,  dark  eyes 
looked  more  earnestly  into  mine. 

I  felt  the  tell-tale  scarlet  rush  to  my  face  as  he 
made  the  last  inquiry,  and  vexed  at  the  idea  of 
blushing  for  a  Shaker  doctor,  I  answered  pettiahlv : 

"  Certahily  it  is,  sir.  lijfriendM  do  not  reoure 
me  to  repeat  a  statement  in  order  to  make  it  believ- 
able." 

He  smfled  a  little,  and  then  said,  sofUy : 

"  The  reason  I  inquire  so  particularly  ia,  becanse 
I  perceive  another  method  of  your  eecaping  tUs 
bondage." 

"  Another  method !  Oh,  Doctor  Meredith,  what  is 
it?"  and  in  my  eagerness  I  placed  my  hand  upon 
his  arm.    "  Toll  me  ouick,  please !" 

His  large  shapely  fingers  closed  npoa  mine,  baft 
he  only  replied : 

*'  Can  you  not  gness  ?" 

No,  I  could  not ;  and  again  I  felt  that  irreslatible 
inclination  to  run,  as  I  nervously  tried  to  release 
my  hand. 

"  Four  ^ears  ago,"  he  continued  slowly,  bnt  with- 
out loosening  his  grasp,  "  I  was  married  "—a  cold 
chill  passed  over  me  which  he  most  have  noticed, 
for  he  clasped  my  hand  tighter—*'  to  a  woman  who, 
in  one  year's  time,  I  knew  for  a  demon.  The  know- 
ledge transformed  a  loving,  large-hearted  man  into 
a  misanthrope  and  cynic,  distmstfU  of  everybody 
and  firmly  convinced  that  no  fiUth  could  ever  be 
placed  in  woman.  To  the  world  and  its  opinion  I 
was  indifferent,  so  sought  this  village,  intending  to 
make  it  my  home  for  life.  Three  months  after  my 
arrival  here,  Mrs.  Meredith  died,  but  her  death  did 
not  alter  my  feelings  toward  the  remainder  of  hu- 
manity. Lately  I  have  experienced  a  resorreetioD 
of  some  of  my  old  faith— have  felt  that  it  is  wrong 
for  a  man  of  my  natare  to  lead  this  slothfbl,  hnn^ 
^drum  existence,  and  have  decided  to  resume  my 
station  in  Earth's  army.    Will  yon  accompaiQr  me  ?" 

How  my  heart  leaped  at  the  thouffht ;  butt  nerer 
a  word  could  I  command,  and  stood  there  apeeohr 
less,  while  he  continued : 

"  Of  coarse  we  have  not  had  very  many  opporta- 
nities  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  yon 
will  be  obliged  to  toke  a  great  deal  on  troai ;  for 
myself,  I  fear  nothing ;  prejudiced  as  I  was  against 
the  whole  female  race,  yon  won  my  respect  at  our 
first  meeting,  it  soon  ripened  into  a  warmer  emotion, 
and— and  to-night  I  ask  you  to  become  n^  wife  and 
resume  theposition  which  God  intended  yon  ahoold 
occupy.    What  do  you  say,  little  one  ?" 

His  arm  was  around  me  then,  and  as  he  looked 
lovingly  down  into  my  eyes  I  could  not  bnt  consider 
his  plan  worthy  acceptenoe.  We  decided— ^ere 
behig  no  reason  for  delay— to  depart  on  the  morrow. 
My  "  worldly  "  clothing  had  remained  intact,  and 
upon  rising  I  would  resume  It,  thereby  making 
known  my  terrible  fall  flrom  grace.  Paol  woold 
also  doff  his  unbecoming  attire,  doaning  in  Ilea  a 
broadcloth  suit  which  he  laughingly  deplored  aa 
antiquated,  and  at  Sharon  we  woora  oe  married. 

Quite  a  aensation  was  created  the  next  mominff 
by  my  appearance ;  and  murmurin^^  both  "  load  " 
and  "deep"  were  unpleasantly  diaeemible.  The 
oldest  ana  most  respected  elderesa  argued,  re- 
monstrated, and  entreated  for  an  hoar  or  more; 
but  at  last  discovering  that  oppoeltion  was  of  no 
avail,  unwillingly  eeased,  and  at  noon  we  drove  off 
amid  the  lamentations  of  the  steadfisst  Elsie  waa 
not  able  to  rise,  but  bade  me  an  affectionate  good- 
by,  albeit  ahe  wondered  at  my  mnteblHty. 

"Are  you  sorry?"  asked  my  deliverer,  as  I  cast 
a  lingering  look  on  the  village  where  the  last  few 
months  of  my  life  had  been  spent. 

I  gave  him  a  glance  which  ne  interpreted  rightly, 
and  quietly  happy,  we  drove  away* 

That  night  we  were  married,  aiid  the  laxt  even- 
bg  entered  the  city  of  my  birUu 
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**  Where  are  yon  taking  me,  Paolf  I  queried,  as 
we  rolled  through  the  well-remembered  itieets. 

"  To  your  fiiSer's.  Mary." 

I  waa  amaxed,  indiffuant,  angry,  but,  withal, 
speechleae;  and  he  cononned : 

**I  have  eorreiponded  with  Ifr.  Howard  ever 
sinoe  our  hitenriew  at  my  office.  Why,  ehUd,^ 
%s  I  started  in  surprise,  '*  did  you  deem  me  dis- 
honorable enough  to  marry  you  without  his  Iniow- 
ledge?  He  is  prepared  for  our  arrival,  and  doubt- 
less expecting  us  momentarily." 

"  But,  Paol,  that  horrid  woman  f* 

"  That  *  horrid  woman  *  is  a  myth,  existing  only 
in  your  imagination.  He  has  given  up  all  idea  of  a 
second  Mrs.  Howard,  and >* 

But  we  were  at  the  gate,  and  a  moment  more 
I  was  sobbing  gladly  in  my  father's  arms. 

All  was  soon  explained  and  forgiven ;  but,  though 
years  have  since  elapsed,  I  have  never  once  ex- 
perienced a  desire  to  revisit  the  Shaker  Settlement. 


An  Extraordinary  Capture  of  Eagles. 

A  TnMHJMi  Sketoh. 

Ths  perils  constantly  threatening  the  lives  of 
ehamoia-hunters  have  long  become  proverbial ;  and 
equally  perilous  are  the  pursuits  of  many  other 
mountain-sportB,  as  hunting  bonquetins  and  lynxes, 
and  captnrmg  the  young  breed  of  eagles  and  vul- 
tures in  their  nests.  The  incident  related  hereafter 
occurred  near  the  village  of  Rohrmoos,  in  the 
Austrian  principality  of  Tyrol,  and  plainly  shows 
the  wonderful  eourage  sometimes  manifested  bv 
hunters  in  the  Alps  in  robbing  eagles'  nests  of  theur 
young. 

Bohrmooa  is  a  small  hamlet  in  the  mountainous 
traot  called  the  Allgftn,  about  thirty  miles  southeast 
fh>m  the  upper  end  of  tiie  beautifulLake  Constance. 
Surrounded  by  high  and  abrupt  peaks,  the  valley  is 
a  rolendid  resort  for  sportsmen  and  chamois-hunters ; 
and  Sepp,  a  peasant  of  fifty  years,  had  become  re- 
nowned for  his  skill  in  bringing  down  fowls  and 
deer.  In  a  perpendicular  rock,  almost  five  hundred 
feet  high,  and  intersected  by  ledges,  he  perceived, 
during  the  early  months  of  1860,  a  nest  of  eagles  in 
an  inaccessible  spot  Only  one  of  these  tedges 
could  be  passed  by  experienced  mountaineers ;  they 
caUed  it  the  "Chamois  Path."  On  this  grew  a 
young  pine,  close  to  the  abrupt  rock  which  is  known 
m  the  valley  as  the  **  Red  Wall."  The  Chamois 
Path  intersects  the  Bed  Wall  in  its  middle ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  it  the  Bed  Wall 
profects  horizontally  about  twenty-five  feet,  and 
underneath  this  stony  roof  a  family  of  motmtain- 
eagles  had  installed  itself.  Another  aerie  had  ex- 
isted in  the  same  rock,  but  as  it  was  of  much  easier 
access  to  hunters,  its  winged  inhabitants  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  villagers  soon  after  they  had  set- 
tled in  that  rock-cavity. 

The  ravases  produced  by  the  rapacity  of  hawks, 
vultures  and  mountain-eagles  have  prompted  most 

Sovemments  to  reward  their  destruction  by  money ; 
nt  most  certainly  this  is  not  the  only  reason  which 
induces  ambitions  hunters  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
mountains  in  order  to  exterminate  a  few  of  these 
voracious  creatures.  Neither  was  the  possession  of 
the  young  eagle  the  real  cause  which  prompted 
Sepp  to  expose  his  life  in  its  perilous  capuure ;  am- 
bition was^the  main,  perhaps  the  sole,  agency. 
Nevertheless,  the  extreme  persistence  shown  by 
him  in  this  achievement  deserves  much  praise,  and 
was  worthy  of  a  higher  object 

To  secure  the  eaglet,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
the  parent  eagles.  One  morning  at  seven  o'clock 
Sepp  visited  Mr.  Weber,  the  manager  of  the  estate 
of  a  landed  proprietor  at  Bohrmoos,  to  consult  him 
about  the  matter,  and  one  hour  later  they  were 
both  on  their  way  toward  the. Bed  Wall  to  recon- 
noitre and  study  the  pisn  of  attack.  They  found 
tkat  the  nearest  pohit  of  approach  to  the  nest— and 


the  only  one  ft-om  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
shoot  the  old  eagles— waa  a  dwarfed  old  yew-tree 
suspended  on  the  projecting  part  of  the  rock,  many 
yards  above  the  aerie.  There,  on,  the  brink  of  the  - 
yawning  precipice,  they  made  a  small  observatory 
of  twigs  and  pieces  of  bark,  which  they  fastened  to 
the  yew  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  next  day  our  intrc^pid  huntsman  lay  in  his 
lonesome  watch-tower  from  four  o^cIock  a.m.  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooxu  A  pouring  raia 
drenched  him  all  through,  but  he  beld  out,  altnou^h 
he  could  barely  move  a  limb  in  the  narrow  m- 
closure. 

At  last  the  female  eagle  came  flying  back.  She  was 
shot  at  by  Sepp  when  entering  the  cavity  where 
the  nest  was.  Sepp  feared  that  his  rifle  had  been 
loaded  too  lightly  for  the  distanoe,  but  the  charge 
had  wounded  the  bird  fatall v,  and  it  Cell  slanting 
toward  the  base  of  Bed  Wall.  From  his  ambosn 
Sepp  could  not  see  the  spot  where  the  bird  alighted^ 
and  therefore  resolved  to  hold.  Out  at  least  three 
hours  longer  in  the  rain,  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  male. 

Eagles  usually  visit  their  nests  about  noon,  hence 
he  might  put  in  an  appearance  any  minute.  After 
six  o'clock  P.M.  our  hunter  stepped  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  seekina  for  the  eagle's  body  in  its 
bushes  and  crevices.  Not  finding  it,  and  a  rain- 
shower  pouring  down  incessantly,  he  gave  up  the 
hunt  for  that  evenmg,  and  went  home. 

Early  the  next  morning  Sepp  traveled  over  three 
miles  m>m  the  hamlet  to  tiie  foot  of  the  rock,  and» 
after  fifteen  minutes'  search^  found  the  dead  eagle 
in  a  small  crevice,  which  he  had  examined  repeat- 
edly the  diiy  before.  As  the  day  was  wet  and  very 
foggy,  nothing  could  be  done  toward  the  accom- 
plMment  of  tne  main  object  in.  view ;  so  Sepp  took 
the  bird  home,  disemboweled  it,  and  sent  it  to  a 
taxidermist  in  Munich  to  be  staffed. 

Next  day  Sepp  ascended  to  his  observatory  as 
early  as  four  o'clock,  and,  the  weather  being  clear,. 
waited  the  whole  day  for  a  shot  The  result  was 
unfiavorable  for  him,  for  the  male  eagle  was  aware 
of  his  presence,  either  by  sight  or  smell.  At  times 
the  bird  would  make  a  frantic  dash  toward  him,  bat 
always  stopped  short  at  a  distance  of  about  120 
yards,  evidently  fearing  a  shot  as  fatal  as  that  which 
had  deprived  him  of  his  mate.  ,  Other  hunters  of  the 
village  affirmed  that  they  had  in  the  preceding  year 
shot  three  times  at  the  same  bird  without  doln^  it 
any  harm.  A  few  rainy  days  now  followed,  on  wliich 
nothing  could  be  effected. 

The  weather  having  cleared  ttp,6epp  had  watched 
the  eagle  one  cold  morning  from  half-past  one  till 
eight  o'clock,  and  got  almost  fh>aen  in  uls  airy  ob- 
servatory, when  suddenly  the  ea(|[le  appeared,  and 
commenced  to  describe  his  circles  m  the  transparent 
sunlit  atmosphere  in  dose  vicinity  to  our  observer, 
and  then  sat  down  in  three  hundred  yards'  distance 
ttom  him  on  the  stump  of  a  tree. 

There  he  remained  two  full  hours,  agitating  his 
head,  neck  and  piercing  eyes  in  the  most  corioua 
manner,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  observing  and  peer- 
hig  around  the  spot  in  which  Sepp  lay  concealed. 
Sepp  did  not  stir,  but  observed  the  olrd  uninterrupt- 
edhr  with  his  eyeglass  through  a  small  embrasure 
of  his  retrenchment  The  sltehtest  stir  would  have 
caused  the  shrewd  bird  to  fly  away  at  once,  and 
prove  to  him  that  he  was  watched.  But  his  close 
and  protracted  watch  seemed  to  reassure  the 
eagle,  for,  after  two  hours,  he  flew  off  to  get  food  for 
his  young,  and  returned  with  the  foal  of  a  deer  one 
hour  after. 

With  most  surprising  quickness  he  threw  the 
blood-stained  prey  into  the  aerie,  then  let  himself 
drop  down  two  hundred  feet  as  perpendicular  as  a 
stone,  when  suddenly  he  extended  his  wings  again, 
and  began  to  soar  in  the  air  as  he  did  before.  This 
unheara-of  manceuvre  was  executed  with  incredi- 
ble velocity,  and  repeated  on  the  same  day :  it 
plainly  demonstrated  that  the  eagle  had  still  his 
suspicions,  and  through  it  Sepp's  opportunity  of 
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killing  the  bird  .seemed  to  dwindle  down  to  an 
impossibility.  Sepp  vesolTed  to  fire  the  very  in- 
stant the  eagle  attempted  the  manoBuyre  again. 

On  the  ensuing  diy  oar  bantsman  was  in  his 
Uding-place  agafai  asearly  as  two  o'clock  a.m.  At 
fear  o'clock  the  eafrte  posted  himself  on  the  same 
tree-stump  and  rraiained  there  for  an  hoar.  At 
iihie  he  reappeared,  and  Bepp  discharged  his  gnn 
at  the  verr  moment  when  the  bfard  was  flying  past 
the  aerie  to  throw  in  food  for  the  eafflet.  He  sop- 
posed  him  to  be  then  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hnn- 
dred  yai^s.  Sepp  left  his  obsenratonr,  and,  when 
he  had  made  the  dronit  of  Bed  Wall,  he  fonnd  the 
bird  on  the  ground,  and  life  extinct. 

Eight  davs  had  been  spent  in  obtainhig  this 
resnlt,  but  tne  most  diflloalt  part  of  the  undertaking— 
^e  capture  of  the  yo«ng  eagle— was  gohig  to  be  ac- 
oompUsbed  in  nmoa  leas  time  than  that  Sepp  lost 
no  time  in  making  his  arrangements. 

The  common  method  of  extracting  yoong  eagles 
from  their  nests,  by  armingaman  with  along,hooked 
pole,  and  lowering  him  br  a  rope  to  the  leyel  of  the 
nest,  did  not  seem  praottoable  in  this  instance,  be- 
cause the  rock  above  It  puffed  out  too  far.  It  was 
tried,  though,  but  resulted  only  in  a  loss  of  time.  A 
long  ladder  had  to  be  constructed,  reaching  f^om 
the  chamois-path  np  to  the  aerie,  and  a  fearless  man 
had  to  undertake  tne  ascent.  Sepp  had  two  work- 
men busy  all  night  repairing  two  old  but  Tery  light 
ladders  and  in  making  a  new  one,  each  being  thirty- 
six  feet  long. 

The  2l8t  of  June,  IWO,  witnessed  a  display  of 
eool,  daring  heroism.  Fourteen  men  carried  the 
three  ladders  from  the  valley  np  to  tiie  rocky 
ledge,  and  manager  Weber  was  posted  on  the  top 
of  Red  Wall  with  ten  men,  and  instructed  how  to 
manage  the  rope  on  which  the  ladder  was  to  be 
^tened  and  drawn  on  from  the  top  above.  It  was 
a  very  critical  task,  indeed,  to  lash  the  three  lad- 
ders together  so  as  to  hold.  But  this  was  nothing 
to  drawing  them  up  from  above  by  ropes  and  get- 
ting the  top  in  position  at  the  exact  spot  where  the 
aene  was. 

The  projeotiQg  rook  made  all  communication  with 
the  meu' above,  by  shooting  or  making  signs,  impos- 
sible, so  that  a  system  of  telegraphy  '*  around  the 
corner  "  had  to  Se  established,  and  it  took  more 
than  an  hour  to  get  the  ladder  in  place.  The  lower 
end  was  braced  against  the  dwarf  pine  mentioned, 
and  the  top  touched  the  bottom  of  the  aerie.  Its 
weight  caused  it  to  sag  a  littie  in  tiie  middle  toward 
the  rock,  dsscrtbfaig  a,eonvex  Ihie,  and,  as  much  as 
eoold  be  observed  from  below,  seemed  too  short  for 
the  purpose — a  defect  now  difficult  to  obviate.  Hie 
new-made  bidder,  as  the  strongest  of  the  three, 
formed  the  middle  part,  beoause  it  had  to  stand  the 
htrgest  pressure  from  below  as  well  as  from  above. 

The  ladder  was  now  ready  for  the  ascent,  and 
Sepp  inquired  of  tfa»  young  men  standing  around, 
<'  Who  wiU  trv  V*  AU  said  it  was  the  utmost  temer- 
i^  and  the  sheerest  nonsense  to  risk  one*s  Ufe  on  a 
frail  ladder  formhig  a  curve  above ;  no  one  would 
attempt  it  for  a  muUon  of  florins,  as  sure  deatii  was 
awaiting  any  human  being  who  shonld  try  tiie 
ascent. 

Our  intrepid  banter  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
to  go  himself,  fi^  expressly  forbade  anybody  to 
utter  a  loud  wont  or  cry  in  the  time  during  which 
he  would  stand  on  the  ladder,  and,  even  in  case  he 
should  be  thrown  liwav  from  it  into  the  space  and 
dangle  on  the  rope  atteched  to  his  waist,  to  wait 
for  orders. 

While  this  rope  from  above  was  being  tied  around 
him  (he  pronoanoed  it  to  be  rather  a  hindrance), 
an  enormous  fhigment  of  the  rock  became  loose, 
and  struck  the  ground  between  Sepp  and  tiie  other 
men.  Nobody  was  hurt,  but  the  danger  had  been 
imminent. 

Sepp  did  not  lack  the  most  essentiid  qualities  ne- 
cessai^  for  aceompllshinc  his  purpose— presence  of 
mind  and  self-control,  which  generally  attend  su- 
perior bodily  strength.    Nevertheless,  he  felt  some 


uneasiness  as  he  stepped  np  the  t|iin  part  of  the 
ladder— a  performance  intended  more  for  acrobats 
than  for  Tvrolese  rustics  and  chamois-hunters— and 
the  thought  of  what  might  become  of  his  wife  and 
his  thirteen  living  children  if  he  were  suddenly 
called  away  flashed  upon  his  mind.  But  he  silenced 
snch  ^Hsmal  ideas  by  persuading  hhnself  that  the 
falling  outward  of  the  Ifidder  through  increased 
weight  was  an  impossibili^  by  the  physical  law  of 
attraction  to  the  centre  ofue  earth,  unless  its  up- 
per end  became  displaced  from  its  actual  location. 

On  reaching  the  top,  he  found  that  the  nest  was 
eight  feet,  not  two,  as  supposed,  and  that  the  ladder 
just  touched  its  bottom.  Fortunately,  some  of  the 
thicker  branches,  which  had  served  as  material  for 
its  construction,  were  so  firm,  that  Sepp  could  nae 
them  as  supports  for  reaching  the  top.  Then  an 
unusual  and  oisgusting  spectacle  met  his  sight.  The 
surface  of  the  aerie  was  covered  with  a  dozen  half- 
consumed  and  rotting  carcasses  of  young  deer  and 
chamois,  with  the  putrid  remnants  of  several  hares, 
weasels,  and  game-eocks,  and  a  multitude  of  bones, 
ribs  and  skulls.  A  pestilential  odor  came  forth  f)mm 
this  chamel-honse,  which  was  filled  with  worms, 
flies,  and  other  carrion  insects. 

In  the  comer  of  the  aerie,  at  a  perplexing  dis- 
tance of  four  feet,  sat  the  eaglet  feeding  on  his 
bloody  and  disgusting  repast.  At  seeing  him,  Sepp 
made  a  sign  to  his  companions  standing  below  by 
waving  his  hat  He  could  not  possibly  mount  npon 
the  aerie,  for  then  he  could -not  find  his  way  back 
to  the  ladder,  which  was  entirely  out  of  sight  He 
therefore  took  out  a  long  stake  fh>m  the  nest  and 
struck  the  eaglet,  which  resented  by  biting  fdrionaly 
into  the  wood. 

Sepp  thus  drew  the  bird  toward  him  till  he  could 
seize  it  by  the  back,  and  then  tried  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  tying  it  with  a  thin  oord,  which  he, 
by  precaution,  had  carried  in  his  mouth.  To  ao- 
compUsh  this,  he  was  con^ielled  to  use  his  left 
hand,  on  which,  in  fact,  the  weight  of  his  whole 
body  was  resting.  He  fireed  the  thumb  and  the  in- 
dex of  his  left  hand,  by  a  light  swinging  of  his  body, 
and  afterward  openly  confbssed  that  wis  move  had 
been  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  difilcoit 
and  dangerous  part  of  the  whole  adventure.  The 
free  action  of  tnese  two  flngers  were  sufficient  to 
secure  and  tie  the  wriggling  bfrd,  which  was  strag- 
gling with  all  its  powers  against  his  enemy. 

When  he  had  saftdy  secured  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  to  the  top  button  of  his  coat,  he  let  the  captive 
dangle  down  so  as  not  to  be  hindered  by  it  wfaBe 
descending  the  ladder. 

After  having  been  up  fully  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  his  nands  showing  symptoms  of  getting 
cramped,  Sepp  finally  succeeded  m  coming  down 
perfectly  safe,  having  received  only  a  few  dight 
scratehings  from  the  rough  materials  of  the  eagle's 
nest  He  confessed  that  hi  his  anxiety  the  per- 
spiration had  poured  down  his  skin  like  rain-water, 
and  the  anxiety  of  those  standing  below  was  ^moet 
equal  to  his  own,  as  they  utteriy  despaired  of  seeing 
hun  coming  down  safe.  His  left  arm  and  hand 
were  so  nervously  excited  that  they  quivered  con- 
stantly. Long  and  enthusiastic  diouts  welcomed 
him  for  this  unprecedented  feat,  and  he  believes, 
as  well  as  other  mountahieers,  that  no  eaglet  was 
ever  taken  ont  of  its  nest  in  such  a  bold  manner 
and  under  such  difficult  and  thrilling  oironmstanoea 
as  here.  Such  exploits  will  seldom  be  carried  oul 
twice  bv  the  same  man,  and  Sepp  confessed  that,  if 
he  had  Known  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger  in- 
curred, he  would  never  have  attemptM  the 
capture. 

Late  in  the  evening,  the  company  returned  to  the 
hamlet,  whose  faihabitants  were  ousily  discnsshig 
all  the  details  of  the  eaglet's  capture,  utterinff  their 
unconcealed  admiration  of  the  boldness  and  skill  of 
their  countryman. 

The  young  easle  was  pabUcly  exhibited  fbr  two 
weeks  at  Munich,  the  capital,  where  the  captor's 
fame  had  also  penetrated.    Then  the  bird  was  trans- 
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ported  to  Koftlfgaee,  aod  brought  np  there  with 
ftnotiier  young  esgle  captured  Dj  Sepp  the  year 
i^efore. 


Canoe  Raeet  in  Cambodia. 

B04T-|UCE8  are  most  popular  amuseinents  in  the 
UngdoiA  of  Cambodia.  Canoes  are  constmcted  for 
the  toiimament,  of  extraordinary  speed  and  great 
lightness.  They  are  Teiy  narrow,  so  that  only  two 
can  sit  abreast :  bnt  they  are  of  great  length,  and, 
when  equipped  for  the  raoe,  contain  each  more 
than  forty  persons.  This  shape,  which  utilizes 
a  great  amount  of  impnlsiTS  force,  and  reduces  at 
the  same  time  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  is  sin- 
gularly favorable  to  speed.  Indeed,  it  sometimes 
reaches  as  much  as  400  yards  a  minute. 

With  all  sealhring  nations,  fai  aU  latitudes,  the 
eanoe  is  tiie  primitive  boat,  whose  construction 
was  simplest  and  easiest.  A  trunk  of  a  tree, 
thinned  off  at  the  ends  and  hollowed  out  in  some 
manner,  is  the  original  type  of  every  floating  vehicle 
—the  embryo,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ship  of  the  high 
seas ;  and  the  canoe  is,  to  this  day,  found  among 
peoples  where  the  art  of  naval  construction  Is  in  its 
mftoicy.  In  Cambodia,  with  a  few  exceptions,  this 
species  of  boat  is  reserved  for  regattas— for  trials  of 
speed.  But  it  has  become  exceedingly  ^fScult  to 
find  a  single  block  of  wood  large  enough  for  a 
racing-canoe.  There  are,  however,  a  few;  and 
when  the  piece  is  long  enough,  it  is  fashioned  in 
this  way :  The  tree,  having  been  selected  and  cut 
down,  is  opened  throughout  its  entire  length, 
except  at  tne  two  ends,  by  a  straight  deft  The 
tree  most  sought  after  is  the  tien  moo  {Hopea,  of 
the  family  of  the  dlpterocarps),  on  account  of 
its  toughness  and  strength.  Then  all  the'lnterior  of 
the  trunk  is  hollowed  out  throuffh  the  cleft,  the 
sides  being  left  of  the  desired  thickness.  By  means 
of  wedges  and  cross-beams,  the  width  of  the  slit  is 
now  gradually  increased,  until  it  is  large  enough 
for  the  size  of  the  canoe.  The  natives,  to  facilitate 
this  work,  have  recourse  to  reputed  heatiuffs  with 
ffinoke,  which  renders  the  fibres  of  the  wood  more 
supple.  This  process  is  analogous  to  that  in  our 
arsenals,  where  large  pieces,  to  be  bent,  are  put  in 
a  stove.  Couplings  m  hard  wood,  placed  inside, 
keep  the  sides  apart,  and  strengthen  the  vessel. 
Thwarts,  scraped  and  polished,  are  then  fitted.  All 
the  cracks  are  oareftiuy  cemented,  and  the  whole 
bidl  is  covered  with  a  bnght  varnish,  made  (k-om  the 
oil  of  the  cay-diau  {dipierooarpus),  Sculptures, 
before  and  benind,  where  the  trunk  rises  in  grace- 
ful curves,  [rive  to  the  boat  the  destined  elegance. 

At  Pnom-Penh,  the  capital,  the  theatre  for  aquatic 
sports  is  admirably  chosen.  There,  almost  in  fk'ont 
of  the  k!ng*s  palace,  the  great  river  M^-kong 
divides  into  three  arms— two  to  flow  to  the  sea, 
through  Low  Coohin-Ohina,  the  third  flows  to  the 
Lake  of  Angkov,  which  carries  off  any  flood.  It  is 
at'  this  pofait  of  division  of  this  immense  mass  of 
water— a  species  of  lake,  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
four  arms— that  the  races  are  hela.  The  anniver- 
sary/etes  of  the  coronation  of  the  kine,  of  his  birth, 
of  w  arrival  of  a  foreign  potentate,  of  an  illustrious 
guest,  are  so  many  opportunities  for  the  Cambodi- 
ans— people  and  mandarins,  boatmen,  soldiers, 
«lephant-drivers,  and  fishermen— to  croird  to  a 
wpeotacle  in  their  eyes  so  marvelously  attractive. 
In  vain  have  the  king's  dancing-cirls,  attired  in  the 
most  brilliant  dresses,  charmed  fonr-and-twenty 
kours  the  crowd  admitted  hito  the  hiterior  of  the 
aalace,  to  contemplate  the  splendor  of  their  sove- 
nAga;  ia  vain  have  the  war-elephants,  in  gorgeous 
trappjags,  and  cars,  drawn  by  oxen,  defiled  in 
pomp,  or  striven  for  the  victory,  before  the  BM>narch ; 
all  is  forgotten,  and  the/ete  would  be  incomplete  if 
the  great  racing-canoes  came  not  in  their  tarn  to 
compete  for  the  prise.  The  banks  of  the  river,  the 
boats  innumerable  anchored  in  the  current,  are 
covered  with  a  dense  black  crowd.    The  kifig  him- 


self must  preside :  when  the  orchestra  strikes  np — 
joyfbl  signal— he  comes,  followed  by  Phra-o-barai, 
second  king,  by  his  brothers  and  chief  mandarins. 
His  suite  surround  him,  and  bow  themselves  to  the 
ground  with  profound  marks  of  respect  The 
canoes  then  defile  before  him  one  by  one,  before 
entering  the  lists.  This  is  the  moment  for  tiie  bet- 
ting to  begin.  Just  as  in  Europe  in  the  saddling- 
rings,  turfites  make  their  bet,  and  stake  on  their 
favorite  horse,  so  the  Cambodian  nobles  bet  large 
sums,  and  will  often  stake  their  fortune  on  tne 
speed  of  a  canoe.  Like  a  huge  bronze  serpent, 
whose  every  ring  glitters  in  the  sun,  the  canoe, 
with  its  for^  oarsmen,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
shining,  glide  over  the  waters  of  the  river.  In  fh>nt, 
the  lookout-man,  with  a  long  gaff,  surveys  the 
course  and  warns  off,  by  his  cries,  rash  boats  get- 
ting in  the  way.  Behind  sits  the  steersman, 
manoeuvring  a  long  paddle  for  a  helm.  In  the 
middle,  standing  on  a  t>ench,  with  face  daubed 
white  or  painted  diflbrent  colors,  harangues  the 
buffoon— the  herald,  the  extemporizer.  He  staigs, 
he  declaims,  and  accentuates  his  speech  with  bur- 
lesque contortions.  The  end  of  his  period,  accom- 
panied with  a  jerk,  is  received  by  all  the  crew  with 
a  short  and  savage  cry,  keeping  time  with  the 
cadence  of  the  oars.  He  celebrates  the  prowess  of 
his  canoe,  recounts  its  past  victories,  covers  his 
opponents  with  abuse  and  slang,  encourages  and 
amuses  his  crew  by  his  sallies.  The  row  past 
finished,  every  boat  makes  for  the  starting-point. 
The  cannon  sounds— It  Is  the  signal  for  the  race.  A 
mighty  shout  rises  in  the  air.  The  spectators  tramp , 
clap  their  hands,  utter  fierce  cries.  The  canoes 
dasn  past  in  a  whirlwina  of  foam.  The  water, 
lashed  by  hundreds  of  oars,  is  white  and  roars. 
The  lookout  brandishes  his  gaff  threateningly ;  the 
boffbon,  in  his  lyric  paroxysms,  goes  into  epileptic 
fits.  The  oarsmen  respona  with  snouts  of  rage ;  the 
steersman,  leaning  on  nispaddle,  performs  prodi£^ 
of  skill,  to  avoid  fouling  uie  thousands  of  boats  and 
junks  of  all  sorts  which  crowd  pell-mell  upon  the 
river.  But  already  the  victor  has  reached  tne  goal. 
The  race  stops  only  to  recommence,  and  the  strug- 
gle lasts  until  the  combatants  are  worn  out.  The 
king  then  returns  to  his  palace;  the  crowd 
ffradually  disperses.  Victors  and  vanquished,  in 
flowing  bumpers,  celebrate  their  victory  or  console 
themselves  for  defeat ;  and,  when  night  falls,  eacii 
of  these  canoes,  lately  so  noisy,  silently  ascends  the 
river,  to  the  shed  near  its  master's  house,  there  to 
await  the  next  gala-day: 


Etsenoa  of  Courtesy. 

Buskin  says  that  in  a  kindly  and  well-bred  com- 
pany, if  anyoody  tries  to  please  them,  they  try  to 
DC  pleased ;  if  anybody  tries  to  astonish  them,  they 
have  the  courtesy  to  be  astonished ;  if  people  be- 
come tiresome,  they  ask  somebody  else  to  play  or 
sing,  but  they  do  not  criticise.  Willis,  who  was 
much  faiterested  in  fine  society,  said  he  had  ob- 
served that  the  best-'bred  company  does  not  permit 
sensations  and  a^ectives,  or  surprises  or  extrava- 

SAces  of  any  kind.  The  aim  seems  to  be,  lie 
ought,  to  keep  the  conversation  at  the  level  of 
the  least  active  intelligence ;  and  undoubtedly  in 
many  circles  that  pride  themselves  upon  their  supe- 
riority, a  cool  and  refined  faidlflerence  Is  regarded 
as  elegance  and  the  highest  tone.  Buskin  goes  to 
the  pohit  The  essence  of  courtesy  is  good  feel- 
ing. A  good  heart  is  the  beginning  of  a  genticman ; 
and  when  a  scoundrel  hss  what  are  called  gentie- 
manly  manners,  it  shows  only  that  he  has  wit 
enough  to  imitate  the  expression  of  a  disposltioa 
which  he  dose  not  have.  A  hypocrite  and  a  knave 
may  hav%  irreproachable  manners;  but  irreproach- 
able manners  do  not  make  a  gentieman.  A  fine 
consideration  of  the  fftelings  of  others  would  never 
characterise  the  conduct  of  a  coarse  and  dull  man. 
But  the  manners  of  those  who  have  that  considers- 
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tion  are  what  we  call  good  mannera,  and  they  be- 
come the  univenud  staadard. 

Seme  coarse  and  selfish  people  call  courtesy  in- 
sincere. There  are  those  who  are  fond  of  asking, 
**  Why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  ?''  and  who  would 
haye,  or  say  that  tney  would  have,  everybody  say 
what  he  thmks  of  everybody  else.  Pelham,  enter- 
ing the  home  of  Mrs.  Fungus,  who  has  invited  him 
to  her  ball,  is  to  reAise  to  bow  to  her,  but  is  to  say, 
*«  I  don't  bow  to  you,  because  I  donH  respect  you. 
Yon  are  a  hideous  old  woman.  Your  cheeks  are 
'  plastered  with  paint ;  yon  wear  a  ridiculous  old 
wig ;  you  are  stuffed  and  padded  to  pive  yourself  a 
figure ;  you  are  a  griunmg,  wri^p^hng  old  witch, 
grimacing,  and  lying,  and  backbiting  your  neigh- 
bors.'' This  is  what  is  fondly  called  dwelling  in  the 
palace  of  truth.  It  is  a  kind  of  truth-telling  which 
would  turn  human  society  into  a  howling  wilder- 
ness? Truth-telling?  How  does  he  know  that  it  is 
the  truth  ?  It  is  hia  opinion,  his  impression.  ¥rhat 
then  ?  Are  his  opinions  and  impressions  synonym- 
ous with  truth?  Who  to  he,  that  he  shoold  be  in- 
fallible? How  many  of  our  judgments  of  each 
other  prove  to  be  correct? 


The  Horse  Insisting  on  his  Rights. 

Thk  late  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  England,  had  a 
favorite  old  black  horse,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  driving  to  and  from  his  estate  in  Gloucestershire, 


thirty  miles  distance  from  Bath.  In  these  jomrneys 
ho  always  rested  at  an  inn  midway  for  refreshment. 
On  these  occasions  the  old  horse  was  regularly  fed 
with  two  quarterns  of  oats.  It  hap^ned  at  one  of 
these  stoppages  that  after  the  usual  tune  for  resting, 
the  horse  and  carriage  were  brought  to  the  door, 
and  the  doctor  seated  ready  to  start,  bnt  no  per- 
suasion could  make  Old  Blackie  move ;  he  stood 
firm  as  a  rock.  The  hostler  was  about  to  use  rongh 
means,  which  the  doctor  would^not  permit,  and* 
seeing  the  hostler  in  attendance  was  a  stranger, 
suspected  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  inqaEf«d 
for  the  regular  hostler.  **He  is  not  here  to-day," 
repUed  the  man :"  I  have  fed  the  horse.''  "  What 
have  you  given  him  ?''  asked  the  doctor.  **  I  gave 
the  cnstomary  bait  of  a  «raartem  of  oats,"  said 
the  man ;  **  I  had  no  orders  to  give  more."  "Ah !" 
said  the  doctor ;  **  I  thonght  somethfaig  was  wrong ; 
the  reguUr  hostler  well  knows  he  always  has  two 
quarterns.  Take  him  back  to  the  stable,  and  give 
him  the  other  quartern."  This  behig  done,  and  the 
horse  brought  again  to  the  door,  the  doctor  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and  the  old  fevorite  started  with 
his  nsoal  readiness. 


Happjr  Brlde|proom_"  More  money,  madame 
—more  money !  Have  yon  forgotten  that  my  money 
has  bought  eveiytUng  that  you  possess— the  very 
dress  that  yon  stand  in?"  Fair  Bride—**  No,  sir ; 
nor  have  I  forgotten  that  your  money  has  bought 
what  stands  in  It" 


TBI  H0B8E  INSISTUIO  ON  2II8  lUGnTB. 
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CROQUET  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Ponto  is  a  very  mtuirt  dog,  qf  ocune,  but  Angdma  thinks  ii  is  reaUy,  too  bad  that  when  she 
makes  a  gocii  stroke  he  should  persist  in  bringing  the  baU  to  her,     ... 

A  Touns  IjmAy  asking  a  Wiiliamsport  (Pa.) 
Toang  man  in  a  music-store,  "  Have  you  *  Happy 
Dreams'?"  was  astonished  when  he  replied,  ''rfo, 
ma'am.    I'm  mostly  troubled  with  the  nightmare.^' 


IflOdKlsK-liowM  K««p«nu 

At  Bath—"  No  sponging  done  here." 


At  Venice—.'"  Veneslci? 

AtNice—'*It*B  naughty,  but  it's  nice."      ' 

At  Cork—**  Don't  put  on  the  screw." 

At  Morecambc— "That  more  came  every  day !" 

At  Sandwich—"  Cut  and  come  agahi." 

At  Ware-"  Wliere's  the  Wg  bed  r» 

At  Beanne-"  It*fl  meat  it  should  be." 


A  Thlekpheaded  Squlrv,  being  worsted  by 
Sydney  Smith  in  an  argument,  took  his  revenge  by 
exclaiming :  "  If  I  had  a  son  who  was  an  idiot,  by 
Jove,  Fd  make  bun  a  parson !"  "  Very  probable," 
replied  Sydney ;  "  bat  t  see  your  Ikther  was  of  a  very 
diiRsrentmind." 

A  ll«inr  York  <3«MtlemaM,  who  had  tarried  late 
at  a  wine-supper,  found  his  wife  waiting  his  return  in 
a  high  state  of  nervousness.  Said  she :  "  Here  Tve 
been  waitfaig  and  rocking  in  the  chair  tall  my  head 
spina  round  Kke  a  top !"  "  Jes'  so,  wif^,  where  Fve 
been,"  responded  he ;  "  it*s  in  the  atmosphere !." 

Om  a  <|«aivalsoMM  Ccm^fle* 

Ugly  and  old  and  cross,  both  he  and  she; 
So  much  alike,  tto  strange  they  don't  agree. 


Said  a  Pompovs  Fellow,  browbeating  his 
auditors,  "  I  have  traveled  -round  the  whole  world." 
Replied  a  wit  of  the  Addisonian  school,  "  So  has 
this  cane  I  hold  in  my  hand,  but  it's  only  a  stick  for 
aUthat!" 

A  Journal  offers  this  inducement:  "All  sub- 
scribers paying  in  advance  will  be  entitled  to  a  first- 
class  obituary  notice  in  case  of  death." 

Daniel  IVebeter  once  affirmed  In  company  that 
no  woman  ever  wrote  a  letter  without  a  postscript. 
"  My  next  letter  shall  refute  you,"  said  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  "  Great  Expounder  "  soon  alter 
received  a  letter  from  his  fair  ^putant.  where,  after 
her  signature,  stood :  "  P.S.— Who  ifi  right  now,  you 

Tlie  Following  is  a  genuine  copy  of  a  bfil 
made  out  by  the  hostler  of  an  inn  in  a  village  in 
Dorsetshu^:  "Afortheos  (hay  for  the  horse),  3d.; 
clinhioeansha  (cleaning  horse  and  chaise),  id, ; 
brinfaionhnomidhi  (bringing  him  home  agak)»  (kL, 
total,  Is.  10."^ 
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WnmHB,    CHARADES,    ETC. 


Enigmas,  Charades,  Etc. 

1 — Cbabadb. 

My  third  saw  second  first, 

Which  fourth  from  her  sight, 
Whole,  will  on  onr  riew  burst 
A  As  a  vessel,  if  I  am  right. 

i 

3.— Charade. 

Uj  first  is  to  lack,  my  second  is  pale, 
Mj  third  is  a  sign  or  indication ; 

Mj  whole  is  a  class  who  often  bewail 

nieir  feeble  health  and  poor  compensation. 

3.— DocBLi  AcBOsnc. 

1.  In  this,  I  hope,  'tis  plain  to  see 
What  yon  and  I  will  never  be. 

3.  A  tropical  tree  of  beanteous  kind. 
This  should  qniokly  bring  to  mind. 

3.  Though  forminff,  as  they  do,  a  heavy  trade, 
It's  wonderful  how,  for  the  pilc^,  they  are 

made. 

4.  At  the  Zoo,  that  place  of  real  delight. 
They  present  a  truly  interesting  sight 

5.  A  feeling  of  sadness  which  makes  us  so  duU ; 
We  struggle  in  vabi  the  gloom  to  aomnl. 

6.  An  apple  we  see,  whose  name  is  bewitching; 
It's  used  very  much,   I   believe,   in   the 

Utchen. 

Initials  and  finals,  read  down,  and  you  find 
Two  Shakespearean  characters  are  brought  to  your 


4.— LOOOOBIPH. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  so  place, 
That,  with  the  addition  of  O, 

What  many  rich  men  often  make, 
If  right,  you'll  quickly  show. 

5.— Diamond  Pozzlb. 
Centres,  read  downward  and  across,  name  a  small 
^iand  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  east  of 
Delos;  Is  oaleorated  in  mjrthology  as  one  of  the 
places  where  Hie  gkats  were  defeated  by  Hercules. 
1.  One  thousand ;  2.  For  ever ;  3.  To  entrap ;  4.  A 
smaH  island;  5.  Rule  or  government  over  land; 
€.  To  carve ;  7.  The  head  of  a  swan. 

6 — Squabb  RncADiDns. 

Behead  and. curtail  words  of  the  fbllowhig  signi- 
fications, and  form  a  complete  square  of  the  re- 
mahiders :  Formal ;  a  sort  of  hatchet ;  formidable 
weapons;  a  conveyance. 

7.— Squabs  Words. 

1st,  To  wait  for ;  2d,  To  grow,  and  to  practice ; 
3d,  A  self-evident  truth;  4th,  An  image,  and  a  con- 
■onant;  5th,  Graves. 

8.— <)habadb. 

I  Second  aloud  was  heard  exclaim. 

In  caUtog  first  her  brother; 
Whole  will  form  a  female  name. 
While  second  is  another. 

9.— Enigma. 

In  first,  partnership  you  plainly  may  see. 
And  next  you  know  better  than  I,  you'll  tkgree ; 
I  very  seldom  saw  one  in  a  third. 
But  then  it  was  firightftal,  I  give  you  my  word. 
If  Erected  'gainst  yon,  having  whole  you  may 
stay, 
'   Bit  if  yon  have  not  it,  decamp  while  you  may. 


10.--^CHABaM. 

Font's  a  relation,  yon  mav  understand ; 

The  oldest  inhabitant  has  seen  my  second ; 
If  the  name  of  your  firsts  with  the  worthy  wall 
stand. 

Then  whole  is  a  boon  very  fortunate  reckoned. 

H.—Cboss  Pdzklb. 

My  first  is  an  insect  deprived  of  its  ( 

That  word  you  wont  spell  as  I  have,  if  you 

please. 
My  second  may  hold  a  most  prominent  place 
In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  annual  race. 
You  represent  half  of  my  next,  I  declare. 
My  fourth  is  the  same  as  my  first,  to  a  hair. 
My  fifth  is  a  river  in  Eiufiand  alone. 
The  sound  of  my  sixth  ^  ev'rywiiere  known. 
My  seventh's  a  beverage  Bke4  by  most  men. 
If  you'll  loUow  my  rule,  vou  will  easily  then 
Discover  my  eighth;  ana  you  will  say  yes, 
It*s  one  of  the  letters  In  the  word  I  say— 

"  guess." 

12.— Chabadbb. 

1.  My  first  is  a  luminous  obiect;  mv  second  is  a 
luminous  object;  and  my  whole  is  a  luminous  ob- 
ject. 2.  My  first  is  beneath ;  my  second  is  beneath ; 
and  my  whole  is  beneath. 

13.— Diamond  Pctzzlb. 
A  consonant ;  a  boy's  nickname ;  a  gkl's  Dftme ; 
aboy'snaibe;  color;  obstacle;  a  consonant. 

14.^Chabadb. 

Ffavt,  second,  tUrd,  I6ur&!  ' 

As  sore  as  Vm  writing  these  Unes, 
Altho'  you  break&sted  late, 

And  at  noon  a  workingman  dines.  > 

If  to  excess  you're  inclined,  • 

It  surely  wfll  injure  your  health— 
Which  would  be  worse  by  fkr  i 

Than  the  loss  of  station  or  wealth. 
-  And  more :  If  good-looking  you  be, 

Soon  it  will  make  you  a  fright: 
For  it  will  whole  you,  you'll  see,# 

And  prove  what  I'm  saying  is  right. 

15.— LoooGBirH. 

Whole,  I  am  a  river  of  England ;  cnrtaO,  and  I 
ligBiiy  to  part;  traospoaa« and  I  am  a  diviiiDB  of 
poetrr:  take  away  9m  latlsr  aad  transpoae,  and  I 
am  without  end ;  transpose, and  I  am  to  turn  round; 
behead,  and  I  an  before. 

16.— Diagonal  Fvtxlk, 

I  knMt  at  her  shrine,  asked  her  to  be  mine 
When  up  she  started,  and  so  we  parted. 
Read  diagonals,  and  you'll  see 
What  she  was  unknown  to  me. 

1.  Perpetual  snow  its  summit  chills. 

While  at  its  base  perpetual  heat. 

2.  Go  search  amonff  the  wild  Welsh  hills. 

3.  This  is  what  doctors  make  us  eat 

4.  This  means  a  thing  is  easy  ground. 

5.  A  soldier  died  for  being  this. 

6.  A  courtier  did  this  to  the  ground. 

7.  Search  Central  Asia,  or  youll  : 

17.— Chakadb.  I 

In  my  first  an  organ  you  see ; 

My  second  a  uielter  for  bfrdi; 
My  wnole  is  serious  or  eager, 

I  tell  you  in  very  few  words. 

18.— Diamond  Puxzlb. 

A  lettef ;  a  serpent;  badifhl ;  a  tempter:  a  ficti- 
tious name;  a  Vnd  of  beal;  a  number  and  pro- 
noun; aspeoiasof  grain;  a  consonant. 
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It  may  not  be  plain,  bnt  yet  Wb  a  fkct. 
That  total  meanB  gain  when  yon  it  detect. 
Cortail  and  traliapose,  and  then  I  will  show 
A  something  oft  seen  on  the  brow  of  a  bean. 
Now  once  more  curtail,  and  see  what  a  change ; 
For  before  jou  I  bring  something  sabjeot  to 
mange. 

2Q.— DoDBLB  Apocope. 

A  Soottisk  word  that  means  aboat. 
Two  letters  at  the  end  without. 
Leaves  stUl  an  E  behind,  no  doabt. 

31.— Omiqbam. 

The  first  an  exhibition  shows. 

Last  letter  change,  and  'twill  disclose 

A  thing  which,  if  yon  wear, 
I  proves  tluit  you  are  that  thing  when 
Its  tail  is  altered.    Change  agam. 

And  then  it  does  its  share 
Of  work  npon  the  battle-fields. 
One  more  change, 'and  a  pUce  it  yields. 

Oft  loved  by  ladies  lair. 
jf 

22.— TiLLNSPOsrnoN. 

Transpose  a  palpitation,  and  obtain  a  liquor  in 
which  flesh  is  boileo ;  an  animal,  and  have  to  solder : 
a  comity,  and  obtain  inheritors;  addiUooal,  and 
have  anguish:  offense,  and  derive  to  array;  a  fruit, 
and  obtain  a  mdt ;  to  con,  and  have  moldy ;  a  com- 
rade, and  have  a  discoverer;  to  bury,  and  have 
saltpetre ;  maritime,  and  have  a  relic. 

23.^Letteb  Puzzle. 

Two-fourths  of  pain, 

Two-filths  of  green ; 

Two-fourths  of  wane, 

Two-ftfths  of  sheea ; 

Two-fourths  of  sham. 

Two-fourths  of  myth ; 

Two-fourths  of  palm. 

Two-fifths  of  slave; 

Two-fifths  of  shave. 

Two-fourths  of  bind ; 

Two-fourths  of  rind. 

Two-fifths  of  heath. 
These  letters  in  a  column,  and  yoall  find. 
Two  States  will  then  bring  to  your  mind. 

24 — Dboapitatiok. 

Ify  whole  oft  naughty  children  do; 
Behead  me  and  I'm  good  to  eat 
With  fruit  in  Summer  for  a  treat; 
Behead  again,  and  many  a  sheet 
Of  paper,  I  am,  folded  neat. 

25.— Squabs  WoBoe. 
A  bet ;  a  storm ;  entrances ;  a  chosen  one ;  props. 
26.— Charade.  * 

A  dog  is  not  sOent,  nor  yet  does  he  bark, 

Wnen  he  is  attempting  my  first. 
My  second  assists  in  Drushing  your  hair. 

As  well  as  in  quenching  your  thirst. 
It  is  also  my  whole,  and  my  whole  is  my  middle : 
And  thus  you  have  both  a  charade  and  a  riddle. 

27.— DscAPrrATiON. 

ICy  whole  is  cold  and  hard ; 

Behead  me,  Vm  a  sound ; 
Behead  agi^,  a  unit  I 

Seem  to  the  people  round. 

28 Squabe  Words. 

A  word  frequently  occurring  in  the  Psalms;  to 
cut  oir  or  snppress ;  a  vessel ;  a  giri's  name ;  a  city 
iaAsia. 


29.— BHOm. 

What. passage  from  a  poem  noted 
Can  you  herein  discover  quoted? 

.B  A  a  L  o  »  T 

H  M    I  V  B  I    I 

T  O   1  T    I    U  A 

0  8  L  8  H  8  W 

L  T  L  A  C  B  0 

A  I  L  L  P  U  T 

B  O  U  B  A  N  D 

30.-^Chabadb. 

If  a  challenge  should  be  brought  me, 

To  compete  in  anv  way, 
And  the  competitor  nas  sought  me 

Earnestly  to  name  a  day ; 
Then  second  should  the  question  ask. 

Which  my  whole  doth  indicate- 
By  taking  of  oneself  to  task. 

One  might  withdraw  ere  'tis  too  late ; 
Bnt  still  you'll  find  first,  second,  third, 

Point  out  a  person  good  and  true, 
Gentle,  kind  in  deed  and  word. 

In  love  and  friendship  fiaithfiil,  too. 

31 ^Double  AoBoanc. 

My  primal  is  used  for  fhel.    My  final  is  read  with 
interest  by  the  ladies. 

1.  This  is  an  article  of  food. 

2.  And  thU  a  kind  of  oU. 

3.  This  part  of  the  Scotch  Highland  dress. 

4.  And  this  to  compote,  not  toil. 

32.— Charade.  <• 

My  first's  a  membrane  strange; 

My  next  a  sign  of  doubt;  * 

And  naught  of  deeper  range 

Than  third,  can  be  found  out. 
My  whole  slight  labor  will  declare. 

An  edible  of  fiavor  rare. 

33 — ^Diamond  Puzzle. 

Part  of  the  alphabet  here  set  down. 
In  the  water  I  am  found. 
On  the  sideboard,  plain  to  view. 
This  stands  for  a  pair,  says  you. 
A  Greek  letter  don't  forget. 
A  plant  herein  will' name,  you  bet. 
And  a  syllable  for  a  beverage  is  tonnd  on 
stores  to  let 

34.— SquABB  Words. 

The  son  of  one  of  the  patriarchs ;  love's  oppo- 
nent ;  a  girl's  name ;  grain  ground. 

36.— Square  Words. 

A  sliop;  a  river;  a  coin;  a  memorial;  uplifted. 


Answbbs  to  Enigmas,  Chabadbs,  Etc.,  in 
Jamuabt  Numbkb. 

1.  Canada,  Quebec,  thus— C,  Q— (Seek  you);  A, U 
—(A  ewe);  N,  E— (Any);  A,  B— (A  bee);  D,  E— 
(A  d,  an  e— a  Dane);  A,  C— (A  sea).  2.  Para-sol 
(parasol).  3.  Albatross,  gander,  chough,  wren, 
quail,  ndl,  booby,  owl,  snipe.  4.  Nasturtium,  thus 
— NeveR,    AunT,    Sinai,     TrousseaU,    UniforM. 

6.  Court-e8y-(yes)— courtesy. 

6.—  8 

STY. 
8  T  E  B  B 
YET 

B 

7.  Cap-a-city  (capacity).  8.  Shard,  canoe,  agave, 
tuner,  hears;  Soath,  Hague,  Ansa,  rofor,  ^rs. 
9.  Maid-stone  (Maidstone).  10.  Anacreon,  thus— 
AveR,  KacrE,  AnnottO,  CulveriN. 
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A  Cel«bimt«d  Jflidc«  luid  a  Terr  itiogy  wife. 
On  one  oceniion  she  received  liis  Irienda  in  the 
drawiog-room  with  a  Binffle  cimdie.  "  Be  pleased, 
my  dear/'  said  hit  lordah^,  '*  to  let  na  have  a  sec- 
ond candle,  that  we  maj  see  where  the  other 


A  lattte  six-year^ld  girl  waa  Utely  heard  to  teU 
a  plavmate  th^t  a  bov  had  kissed  her.  "  Bat,''  she 
aadea,  "  there's  no  harm  in  it,  for  he  is  our  minis- 
ter's son." 

It  la  Said  that  a  Lowland  Scot  has  named  his 
donkey  Mazwelton.  But  the  neighbors  drn't  think 
that  **  Maxwelton's  braes  are  bonny." 


BrOvdar  of  Om  Uidt  of  the  Admiralty,  aa 
English  engineer  student  has  be^n  severely  reiiri> 
manded  lor  replying  to  the  examiner  in  a  faoetioos 
manner.  The  stadent  when  asked,  **How  wonld 
yon  proceed  to  get  np  steam?"  answered,  **  Tighten 

Soar  fnnnel  stays,  and  regulate  your  fhnnel  draught* 
len  look  up  to  Our  Father  and  say, '  I  am  ready  to 
go  home  if  the  boiler  fronts  come  out' " 

A  M«alcl*m,  whose  handwriting  waa  very  poor, 
wrote  in  an  advertisement  that  hia  mtem  of  m^truc* 
tion  **  extended  lh>m  the  primary  elements  to  thor- 
ough bass,"  and  it  oame  out  in  the  paper,  "  firoo 
pnmieval  liniments  to  thorough  boie." 


X  PRETTY  PREDICAMENT. 


B0008  (leiho  has  hem  hoaxed  by  a  personal  in  the  **  Herald  ").—•*  VTeU, 
that  millionaire's  dauahler  has  madp  a  pretty  fool  of  fite.  to  stand 
here  for  an  hour,  J^  I  find  out,  TU  serve  her  ouir-PU  marry 
**^  ''^  {Lgl  danding. 


her: 

IiOTe*s  ProeavtioM— A  fashionable  Toung  He- 
brew lately  presented  his  sweetheart  with  a  string 
of  pearls.  As  she  hung  them  Joyously  around  her 
neck  a  cloud  came  over  her  brow,  and  she  cried : 
"Beloved,  do  not  pearls  betoken  tears?"  '*Nary 
tear,"  was  the  response.    **  Them's  imiution." 

A  TeetoUOler'a  arguments  art  p^t^  sure  to 
be  sound,  fbr  he  is  certain  to  make«is^  or  nothing 
which  will  not  hold  water. 


Tnie  CoAsolatloB— When  Danconrt,  the  play- 
wright, prodaced  a  new  piece,  if  it  were  unsnc- 
cessful,  to  console  hjmself  he  would  sop  with  a 
lew  friends  at  a  tavern  near  the  theatre,  known  b/ 
the  sign  of  the  *'  Cat  and  Pipes."  Qne  morning, 
after  tiie  rehearsal  of  a  comedy  which  was  to  bo 
performed  for  the  first  time  that  evening,  he  aidcod 
one  of  Ms  daughters,  not  ten  years  of  age,  how  i&o 
liked  the  piece?  "Oh,  papa,"  repUed  Hie  girl, 
**  you'll  sop  at  the  '  Cat  and  Pipes '  to-night." 
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8ke  CovM,  b«t  SlielVcmldnH— A  Detrolter, 
who  hMM  bMB  married  bot  three  months,  was  the 
other  day  toMing  orer  the  things  in  his  will's  aew- 
'  ing-basket,  when  he  came  acroes  a  littie  roll  of  news- 
paper artioles  abont  Lanra  Fair  and  Irene  Hoose. 
^*  How  did  jon  come  by  these  T'  he  asked,  as  his 
ered  the  room.  **  Those  ?  Why,  I  toolL  great 


pains  to  cat  them  oat  and  preserve  them  !'*  was  the 
reply.  "  Bat  how  can  yoa  take  any  interest  in  read- 
ing of  sach  women,  one  of  whom  shot  a  friend  and 
the  other  a  hasbandr*  "Oh,  I  merely  cat  them 
oat,"  washer  etasive  replv.  There  was  a  painftal 
sUenee  for  two*or  three  annates,  when  she  crossed 
"  orer  to  him  and  tenderly  said :  **  George,  you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  know  I  coald  shoot  yoa, 
and  then  secnre  a  star  lectare  engagement,  but  I 
loye  you  too  well,  and,  besides,  I  want  you  to  fksten 
my  skates  on  this  Winter." 


A  (ImAker  having  married  for  his  wife  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  waa  asked,  after  the  cere- 
mony, by  the  clergyman  for  his  fee,  which  he  said 
was  a  crown.  TheQuaker,  astonished  at  the  demand, 
said  if  he  could  be  shown  any  text  in  Scripture  which 
proved  the  fee  was  a  crown  he  would  give  it,  upon 
which  the  clergyman  directly  turned  to  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  verse  fourth,  where  it  is  said, 
'*A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband." 
*'  Thou  art  right,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "  hi  thy  asser- 
tion. Solomon  was  a  wise  man.  Here  is  thy  money, 
which  thou  hast  well  and  truly  earned." 

For  0«r  Clerical  Readers. — <<  Only  a  clergy* 
man  with  a  clever,  candid  wife,"  declares  a  writer 
in  a  contemporary,  '*  should  indulge  in  the  *  gift '  of 
extempore  preaching ;  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
repeat  himself." 
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RAPID  TRANSIT  80LTBD. 


AU  a  man  fios  to  do  is  io  wind  himself  t^,  and  go  doion-tmon 
Wee  doofo'wotic. 


InaUeaable  IU«hts.»Every  woman  has  a 
right  to  be  any  age  she  pleases,  for  if  she  were  to 
state  her  real  age,  no  one  would  believe  her.  Every 
woman  who  makes  puddings  has  a  perfect  right  to 
believe  that  she  can  make  a  better  pnddfaig  than 


any  other  woman  in  the  worid.  Every  ma^  who 
carves  has  a  decided  right  to  think  of  himself,  by 
patting  a  few  of  the  best  bits  aside.  Every  woman 
has  a  right  to  think  her  child  the  "  prettiest  baby 
In  the  worid,"  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  to 
deny  her  tliis  right,  for  she  would  be  sure  to  toke 
it.  Every  young  lady  has  a  right  to  feint  when  she 
pleases,  it  her  lover  is  by  her  nde  to  catch  her. 

"IVlijr  Did  You  Send  that  message  to  me  by 
a  bare-footed  boy?"  "Because  I  knew  he  was 
going  on  a  bootless  errand." 


Scareeljr  Fit  Jbr  Mmn  or  Beast. —The  elder 
Mathews  one  day  arrived  at  a  forlorn  country  inn, 
and,  addressing  a  lugubrious  waiter,  incmlred  if  he 
could  have  a  diicken  and  asparagus.  The  myste- 
rious serving-man  shook  his  head.  "  Can  I  have  a 
duck,  then  r*  •*  No,  sir."  "  Have  you  any  mutton- 
chops  f  "  Not  one,  sir."  **  Then,  as  yeu  have  no 
eatables,  bring  me  something  to  drink.  Have  you 
any  spirits?"  "  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  pro- 
found sigh,  "  we  are  out  of  spfrits."  "  Then,  in  won- 
der*s  name,  what  have  you  got  in  the  house  ?''  "An 
execution,  sir !"  answered  the  waiter. 

Baroa  Aldersoa,  the  late  judge,  on  being  asked 
to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  proper  length  of  a  ser- 
mon, replied:  "  Twenty  minutes,  with  a  leaning  to 
the  side  of  mercy." 
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PUN    FOR    THE    FAMILT. 


PrabaUy  tlte  RMtMn  why  bo  little  was  wriV 
ten  in  the  dark  ages  was  that  the  people  conldnt 
see  to  write. 

Model  Verdlet  of  a  Yankee  coroner's  jnir— 
"  We  do  believe,  after  due  inquiries,  and  according 
to  our  best  knowledge,  that  we  do  not  know  how, 
when,  and  where  the  said  infant  came  to  its  death." 

A  Crltie  says  that  the  pfg  is  the  great  civHizer  of 
the  PaciflQ,  and  that  no  preaching  against  canni- 
balism has  been  so  effective  as  placing  before  the 
natives  a  more  dainty  dish  than  man. 

M  Ma,  dear»**  said  an  intelligent  pet,  **  what  do 
they  play  the  organ  so  lond  for  when  *  church '  is 
over  ?    Is  it  to  wtuce  us  up  f 

An  IrUh.  agricultural  journal  advertises  a  new 
washing-machine  under  the  heading,  "  Every  man 
his  own  washerwoman,"  and,  in  its  culinary  depart- 
ment, says  that "  potatoes  shonld  always  be  boOed 
in  cold  water." 

A  Boy-  at  the  "  west  side  "  had  a  bhrthdayparty. 
A  six-year-old  gnest  thus  describes  it  to  his  mother : 
**  First,  we  had  some  bread  and  butter.  Then  we 
had  some  lemonade  cold  enough  to  ft^ese  you. 
Then  we  all  had  a  piece  of  birthday-cake.  Then  we 
all  had  a  lot  of  ice-cream ;  and  then  all  the  little 
bojTB  had  the  stomach-ache.  The  big  girls  told  us 
to  go  into  the  house  and  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and 
they  made  us  drink  peppermint  and  water  till  we 
felt  better.    Then  we  all  went  out  to  play." 

MMen,**  lays  Adam  Smith. "  are  naturally  unsen- 
timental. A  man  will  scoop  the  inside  out  of  an  egg 
without  thinking  that  the  mother  of  that  egg  is  per- 
haps a  hundred  miles  away,  in  the  raio." 

A  Banker  complainhig  that  the  news  sent  him 
per  cable  by  his  correspondent  abroad  was  not 
flresh,  the  latter  asked :  "How  can  you  expect  news 
that  comes  through  so  much  salt  water  to  be  fresh  ?" 

Stupidity— A  ffentleman  who  was  tiym^  to 
teach  his  dog  some  kind  of  a  trick  lost  all  ri^^ii'^'nce 
with  the  canme  on  aocoont  of  his  seeming  siupi^lify. 
Qiving  up  the  lesson  and  looking  at  the  aninml,  as 
he  stood  by,  intelligently  wagging  his  tail,  li*^  m\d, 
in  a  tone  of  vexation :  "  Confound  that  dog  !*  T  tktii't 
know  what  to  make  of  him."  "I  wUl  tell  voa," 
said  a  friend  who  was  present.  "  Well,  what  f'  hjXA 
the  owner  of  the  animal,  a  ray  of  hope  lighting  up 
his  fiace.  "  Sausages !' ■  was  the  quiet  answer.  And 
still  the  owner  of  the  dog  was  not  satisfied. 

StMrtlinK  Bpidemlc— A  jmaig  gentleman* 
home  for  the  holidays,  was  taucfng  with  an  old 
laborer  at  work  hi  his  father^s  grounds,  when  the  old 
man  said :  '*Ay,  ay,  sir,  'tis  a  flue  thing,  is  lamin'. 
There  was  no  such  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  was  a  big 
fellow,  helphi'  the  Ikmily,  when  all  at  once  achool 
broke  out." 


Smjrtl&e  was  lecturing  on  Natofal 
Philosophy,  and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  he 
introdnoed  one  of  Carrington's  most  powerftil  mag- 
nets, with  which  he  attracted  a  block  of  Iron  from  « 
distance  of  two  feet.  **  Can  any  of  you  conceive  a 
greater  attractive  power?"  the  lecturer  demanded. 
**  I  ken,"  answered  a  voice  from  the  audience.  "  Not 
a  natural,  terrestrial  object,  I  opine  ?"  "  Yaas, 
rir !"  The  professor  challenged  the  man  who  had 
spoken  to  name  the  thing.  Then  up  rose  old  Seth 
Wimlet  He  was  a  genius  in  his  way,  and  original. 
Said  he,  **  I  ken  give  ye  the  facts,  squire,  an*  you 
ken  Judge  for  yerself.  when  I  were  a  young  man, 
thar  were  a  little  piece  o'  nateral  magnet,  done  up 
in  kaliker  an'  dimity,  as  was  called  Betsv  Jane.  She 
could  draw  me  fourteen  miles  every  Sunday.  Snakes 
alive !  it  were  Jest  as  nateral  as  slidin'  down  hill ! 
Thar  wa'n*t  no  resistin*  her.    That  'ere  magnet  o' 

Soum  is  pooty  good ;  but  'taint  a  circumstance  to 
ie  one  'at  draw'd  me.    No,  sfr' !" 


A  littdy  who  expended  haraazietiea  chiefly  upon 
a  large  collection  of  gold-fish,  took *a  Irish  servant- 
girl  recently  into  her  household,  and  iotnisted  her 
with  the  cbaiige  of  her  finny  substftntes  ftor  « liynilr. 
In  the  directions  as  to  the  care  of  them,  the  lady 
gave  strict  injunctions  that  the  fish  were  to  be  kept 
particulariy  clean.  Biddy  was  ap  eady,  but  the  mis- 
tress habitually  slept  late.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
after  the  engagement  of  the  new  servant  the  fiah 
seemed  to  be  allhig.  One  or  two  had  come  to  the 
top  of  the  water  with  their  stomaoha  upward,  and 
others  were  swimming  very  languidly,  with  their 
gold  scales  eingnlarly  broken  and  discolored.  Hap- 
pening to  rise  rather  eariier  than  nanal  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  the  mistreas  fonnd  Biddy  at  her 
morning's  occupation.  The  thirty  or  forty  gold-fiah 
lay  panting  and  floundering  upon  the  table,  and  the 
industrious  servant  was  vigorously  taking  up  one 
after  the  other,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  toweL  She  ' 
thought  this  was  her  mistress's  order  as  to  keeping 
them  clean.  She  was  burnishing  their  scales  with 
polishing  pasto ! 

AiUr  a  Trial  about  the  warranty  of  bullocks, 
which  immediately  followed  a  trial  about  some 
lambs  (both  trials  occupying  two  days),  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Shee  proposed  to  toke  a  case  reUting  to  the 
quality  of  turnip-seed  on  the  following  dav,  instead 
of  immediately  going  on  with  it.  Mr.  Justice  Willes 
replTed :  "  Certainly  not,  brother  Shee.  I  have  kept 
the  jury  for  two  days  on  lamb  and  beef,  and  I  am 
not  gohig  to  bring  them  here  for  another  day  to  keep 
them  on  tamipsT" 

The  liani^age  of  Birds. — A  DubUn  basso 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  fill  an  important  role, 
but  could  not  fix  in  his  memory  a  single  syllable  of 
what  he  had  to  say ;  he  had  recourse,  therefore,  to 
the  device  of  repeating  all  the  names  of  medicines 
and  Italian  operas  he  coiHd  think  of,  beginning  with 
"  sarsaparilla,"  ffoing  boldly  on  to  "  Puritani "  and 
"  La  Sionnambula,"  and  making  a  very  effective 
exit  with  '*  ipecacuanha." 

DcmglAS  Jerrold  mentions  a  story  of  a  mao 
who  hated  national  prejudices,  and  invited  an  uncte 
to  a  French  restaurant  to  **  dine  'em  "  out  of  him. 
After  dinner  he  said  to  him,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
the  French  now,  uncle?"  "Not  so  bad,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  look  of  contrition—"  not  so  bad,  if  they 
wouldn't  eat  Ikt>g8."  "You  recollect  that  third 
dish—delicioos,  wasn't  it?"  said  the  nephew.  The 
old  fellow  smacked  his  lips  with  recollections  of  de- 
light "In  that  dish  there  were  two-and-thirty 
fh>g8."  The  uncle  insisted  upon  flEOling  ill  imme- 
diately, was  carried  home,  went  to  bed,  scratohed 
his  nephew  e«t  of  his  will,  and  died.  Would  it  be 
believed— a  nurse  was  found  to  swear  that,  hi  his 
last  moments,  she  heard  them  croak?  See  what 
comes  of  national  prejudices. 

'Wiftem  Some  One  applied  to  Lord  Melbeume 
for  an  ord^r  to  wear  a  foreign  decoration,  he  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  appUcant  had  esta- 
Dlished  any  claim  to  it.  The  answer  of  a  friend 
was, "  The  fact  is,  he  is  a  very  dressy  man,  and 
would  show  it  off  exceedingly  well." 

A  TboMMislk  PmiaA  in  language.  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  once,  ohjected  to  the  words  "  personal  narra- 
tive." While  enterteining  Lord  PlunkeU,  the  then 
recentiy  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  at  the  Viceregal  l^odge,  he  said  to  hha,  "  Ona 
of  my  aides-de-camp  has  ratten  a  peiaonal  narra- 
tive of  his  travels ;  pray,  Chief-Jostioe,  what  is  your 
definition  of  *  personal '  ?"  "My  lord,"  was  the 
reply,  "  we  lawvers  always  consider  personal  as 
opposed  to  real.'' 

*♦  I  8aT.  I>«e*or»  what's  become  of  your  dog  V* 
"  Why,  he  attempted  to  eat  a  hole  through  mv  leg, 
and  before  he  got  through  he  died  suddenly  of  con- 
cussion of  the  braUi,"  said  the  doctor,  suggestively 
shaking  his  heavy  walking-stick. 
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Tlte  Shitlre  Aasets  of  A  recent  bankrapt  were 
nine  children.  The  creditors  acted  magnanimonsly , 
and  let  him  keep  them. 

mA  Nnrsmry-  mnst  be  a  great  place  for  dancing.'' 
"  Why  80  ?"  *'  Because  it  i8.»»  ♦'  I  don't  see  how." 
''Ain't  a  nursery  a  regular  bawl-room  ?" 

A  Popular  IVriter,  speaking  of  the  ocean 
telegraph,  wonders  whether  the  news  transmitted 
through  the  salt  water  will  be  fresh. 

Tltere  are  Plenty  of  good  but  weak  women  in 
every  community  who'll  work,  and  starve,  and 
scrimp,  in  order  to  furnish  their  parlors,  and  then 
won't  sit  in  'em  for  fear  of  injuring  the  ftmiitnre. 

Mit  U  Very-  DUBeialt  to  l^tve,**  said  a  widow 
with  seven  girlsf  all  in  genteel  poverty.  "  You  must 
husband  your  time,"  said  a  sage  friend.  **  I'd  rather 
husband  some  of  my  daughters,"  answered  the  poor 
lady. 

Somelftow,  we  suspect  that  the  nature  whose 
lamps  are  always  manned  for  a  good  csy  keeps  its 
feenngs  pretty  near  the  surface,  and  that  you  need 
not  go  very  deep  to  the  left  breast  before  yon  come 
to  rock. 

««Tl&e  Adnlteratioii  of  Lilquor,**  said  a 
punning  judge,  who  was  trying  a  culprit  for  mixing 
sand  with  his  sugar,  *'  is  a  case  of  gross  wrong;  but 
the  adulteration  of  tea,  sugar,  and  such  articles  of 
common  necessily,  is  certainly  a  grocer  (grosser) 
offense." 

«« Pm  Glad  IVami  IVeatlier  is  coming  on:  I 
don't  hke  cold  weather,"  said  a  pickpocket.  **  Why 
not?"  asked  the  policeman  with  whom  he  was 
chatting.  "Because  in  cold  weather  people  have 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,"  replied  tne  picV 
pooket. 

A  fPoncMnf  Interview  was  recently  wit- 
nessed between  a  cabby  and  a  port^^r  who  had  not 
met  for  years.  The  following  dialogue  ensued: 
Cabby— **  Weil  Tm  blest  if  I  should  ha'  knowed 
you!"  Porter— "Not  ha'  knowed  me,  Bill? 
wouldn't  you.  though  T  Oabtty—*'  Well,  how  should 
I?  Yer  see,  since  ust  I  seed  yer,  vou've  been  and 
put  the  nose-bag  on !"  indicatmg  the  mustache  and 
beard,  of  which  nis  friend  had  cultivated  an  abund- 
ant crop. 

A  Financier  was  receiving  at  dinner  a  distin- 
gniahed  guest  renowned  for  hk  taste,  and  in  the 
course  d  conversation  the  latter  spoke  of  havins 
dined  the  day  before  at  a  house  where  the  host  had 
*'  entertained  the  oompanv  with  some  excellent  epi- 
grams." The  financier's  iealousy  was  excited.  He 
rang  for  his  cook,  and.  In  presence  of  his  distin- 
gnisned  guest,  asked  him  whether  he  oould  make 
epigrams,  and,  if  so,  how  it  happened  that  he  had 
Utherto  concealed  this  talent?  Without  allowing 
the  astonished  cook  to  reply,  the  financier  ordered 
him  in  a  peremptory  manner  to  serve  up  a  dish  of 
epimms  at  next  day's  dinner,  and  at  the  same  time 
hnvned  his  distinguished  guest  to  come  and  see 
whe^er  they  were  as  good  as  those  of  which  he  had 
just  spoken.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
*'  epigramme  de  veau  '*  and  other  dishes. 

I«ettered  Bxpoeure  —  Lord  Wellesley  had  a 
copy  of  Keppel's  **  Travels  in  Babylonia  "  presented 
to  him.  On  looking  at  it,  he  immediately  began 
bantering  the  author  about  the  letters  "  F.  A.  8.," 
which  he  had  placed  after  his  name.  *'  Do  yon 
know,"  he  exclaimed, "  those  letters  mean  a  *  fellow 
abominably  stupid'?  And  you  have  oidy  to  add 
*  F.  R.  S.'  to  your  next  edition,  and  you  will  be  a 
'  fellow  remarkably  stupid '  into  the  bargain!" 

Tbe  Honor  of  the  best  American  Centennial 
ioke  is  acceded  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  On  learn- 
ing the  nnmber  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 
Corliss  engine  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  he 
said,  "  That  beats  our  South  American  Republics." 


M  Ton  have  a  Lawyer  1'*  said  a  poUce  justice 
to  a  whimpering  boy  at  the  bar.  "Yes,  sur,'* 
sniffled  the  ooy,  pointing  to  a  practitioner.  **  Then 
I'll  save  you  from  hhn/'  said  the  justice ;  "  you're 
discharged— go.' ' 

A  Chravedlgger,  who  burled  a  Mr.  Button,  put 
the  following  item  in  the  bill  which  he  sent  to  Mrs. 
Button :  "To  making  one  Button-hole,  five  dollars." 

A  Member  of  a  Congregation,  talking  with 
hispastor.  was  indulging  freely  in  this  strain: 
"  What  a  poor  shortcoming  creature  I  am !"  The 
minister  sighed  and  said :  "  Indeed,  you  have  long 
^given  me  painful  reason  to  believe  you !"  Where- 
upon his  companion,  being  taken  at  his  word, 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  anger : "  Who  told  you  anything 
about  me?  I  am  as  good  as  you.  I  shall  not  come 
to  hear  you  any  more,  but  go  somewhere  else  !" 
And  so  he  did. 

An  Admirable  Crlchton.— As  there  were 
strong  men  living  before  Agamenmon,  so  there  are 
great  men  after  nim.  Too  .often  they  are  bom  to 
blush  unseen ;  but  lately  one  has  turned  up  to  waste 
his  sweetness  and  his  shillings  upon  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  London  Times,  We  reproduce  the 
wonderftil  statement,  with  awe  and  astonishment: 
"  To  NoBLEMBN  AND  Gentlehbn— An  accomplished 
and  highly  respectable  single  English  gentlemafi, 
age  twenty-five,  who  is  truly  energetfo,  honest, 
candid,  temperate,  moral,  staid,  of  good  intellect 
and  address,  prepossessing  in  appearance,  of  strong 
and  healthy  constitution,  has  traveled  in  various 
parts  of  England,  France  and  America,  can  ride, 
swim,  row,  shoot,  fence,  sing,  play,  etc.,  and  can 
give  unexceptionable  reference,  is  desirous  of  an 
engagement  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  world 
(European  tour  preferred)  as  a  traveling  companion. 
To  those  noblemen  or  gentlemen  about  to  travel 
now  or  at  a  fhture  date  (or  otherwise),  desirous  of 
engaging  a  strictly  trustworthy  person  without 
conceit,  in  above  or  any  other  capacity  which 
necessitates  traveUng  witk  an  honorable  commercial 
or  private  commission  requiring  tact,  skill  and  ex- 
perience, please  address "    And  to  tiiink  that 

this  very  advertisement  should  have  appeared  for  a 
whole  week  without  meeting  with  millions  of  re- 
sponses is  ftu*ther  matter  for  astonishment. 

A  Domestic  Sorrow*— Here  is  a  characteristic 
conversation  which  occurred  some  time  since  be- 
tween a  certain  Mrs.  Smith  and  a  Mrs.  Jones.  The 
husbands  of  both  belong  to  the  same  club,  and  upon 
a  certain  occasion  the  two  wives  met  and  talked 
over  their  grievances.  Said  Mrs.  Jones : "  My  dear, 
do  you  know  that  I  am  unhappy  T'  "No,  dear;  I 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  anything  of  that  kind. 
You  are  living  hi  such  luxury  and  ease,  that  I  sup- 
posed you  to  be  the  happiest  of  mortals."  "  Oh. 
no,  I  never  think  of  that,  for  I  am  too,  too  unhappy.'' 
"What  makes  you  so  unhappy f  "Oh,  never 
mind,  dear ;  It  does  not  conoem  any  one  in  the  worid 
but  myself— but  I  am  dreadfully  unhappy.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  the  most  unhappyperson  who  Uvea !" 
"  Do  tell  me  what  it  is !"  "  Well,  my  dear,  if  yon 
will  know,  it  is  this :  My  husband  goes  out  and  stays 
all  night  at  the  club,  and  plays  cards.  Aint  that 
dreadral?"  Mrs.  Smijth  gazed  at  Mrs.  Jones  very 
cahnly,  and  placidly,  and  pityinriy,  and  then  re- 
marked : "  My  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  I  was  absolutely 
frightened- I  was  alarmed— I  shuddered  for  fear  that 
you  were  about  to  relate  some  terrible  mystery. 
You  are  not  half  so  unhappy  as  I  am.  I  am  the 
most  unhappy,  miserable  woman  that  ever  Uved." 
"  What !"  said  Mrs.  Jones ; "  you  unhappy !— and  so 
much  admired  and  caressed  by  society  I"  "Yes: 
the  most  heart-broken  woman  vou  ever  knew!'' 
"  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  f'  "  Well,  Fll  tell 
you,  my  dear.  You  see,  my  husband  goes  out  and 
stays  all  night,  and— well,  he  stays  out  all  night  and 
tries  to  play  cards :  but  cant.  Those  other  fallows 
beat  him  every  night !" 
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FUN    FOR    THE    FAMILY. 


TEA-TABLE  REFLECTIONS. 


Ekfant  Trbbiblk.— '*  Say,  ma,  rcfien  I  see  myttelf  in  my  moont  Hdmoays,  J  look  Uke  MItler 
Gummidge,  and  token  I  hold  the  spoon  t^  tnis  toay,  I  look  Wee  ."     ' 


A  Material  JMifereMcc. — Some  men  gain  a 
high  prize  for  a  trifle,  and  others  pay  a  high  price 
for  a  trifle.  The  latter,  we  believe,  are  the  most 
namerous. 

Tke  Height  of  Inipratit«de.-.A  man  sared 
fWmi  drowning  a  night  or  two  since,  in  Boston, 
abused  the  man  who  rescued  him  becaose  he  did 
not  save  his  liat 

A  Btandt  Teetotaler— An  American  editor 
says  there  Is,  down  East,  sach  an  ultra  teetotaller, 
that  he  has  poisoned  all  the  dogs  in  his  neigborhood, 
merely  because  they  whined. 

<  That  the  Adoption  of  the  mnstache  is  beneficial 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  is  evident  from  the  (act 
of  the  wearer,  no  matter  how  confined  his  occupa- 
tion, having  daily  more  and  more  of  the  fresh  (h)air. 

There  is  one  Thing  about  a  hen  that  looks  like 
Wisdom— they  don't  cackle  much  till  they  have  laid 
their  eggs.  Some  folks  are  alwaya  bragging  and 
cackling  what  they  are  going  to  do  beforehand. 

The  Kew  Moon  reminds  one  of  a  giddy  girl,  be- 
cause she^s  too  young  to  show  much  reflection. 


Mvuis  OunwUdgef 


I«e*rn  this  JLeeson— No  one  cares  a  jout  the 
sise  of  your  foot  except  yourself;  therefore  be  com- 
fortable. 

So  Exeellent  a  Tonch  of  H<»dest jr  t— A  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  the  Hebrides  invokes  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  *' these  isles  and  upon  the  acyaeeat 
-slands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'* 


ag  Light  of  It— We  are  tcld  that  "snow 
1  heavily  on  the  top  ot    ' 


i' 
Mahlnt 

has  fallen  lieavily  on  the  top  ot  the  Puy-de-Dome 
Mountain  in  Auvergne."  The  noticeable  thing  about 
this  is,  that  on  the  Puy-de-Dome  Mountains  &at  are 
elsewhere,  the  snow  is  in  the  habit  of  falling  UghtJy. 
And  whitely  as  well. 

A  Preacher  Said—*'  Every  tub  must  stand  on 
its  own  bottom.*'  A  sailor  jumped  up  and  said — 
*'  But,  sir.  suppose  it  has  no  bottom  V*  "  Then  it's 
no  tub,''  returned  he,  quickly,  and  went  on  with  the 
sermon. 

Light  I<iterat«re— .The  following  is  the  title  of 
a  book  on  natural  history,  recently  published  in 
England  :  '*  Hippopotamids— Suidn  — Tapiridas- 
Rhtnocerotide— Egnidie."  By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
M.A.,  P.R.8.,  P.G.S.  Cheering  prospect,  any  way, 
lor  the  young  student  to  study  night  and  day. 
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JOBH  KUSn.— "  TH»  WIART  HSART  FOUVD  UTTBllAlfOI  IH  AN  UNCOMTROLLABLB  FLOOD  OP  TBARS,  WHICH 
JOHK  PID  MOT  TBT  TO  OHICK,  THOUGH  AT  DITSBTAL8  HH  SPOKB  TO  HSR  800THIN0LY." 


John   Kurtz. 

*'  Madams— I  know  written  woads  are  cold  and 
Tain;  they  cannot  comfort.  Even  this  brief  ex- 
preeaion  of  my  deep  sympathy  may  seem  an  intm- 
iion»  yet  I  trost  the  assarance  that  your  ^at  irrief 
finds  Its  way  to  my  heart  and  bids  me  write  wul  be 
soffioient  apology.  May  the  All-Father  bless  and 
keep  yon,  and  in  His  mercy  enable  yon  with  eyes  of 
faith  to  pierce  the  clouds  of  sorrow,  finding  the  light 
of  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.  With 
deep  respect  and  sympathy,  John  Kurtz.'* 


"Bespeet  and  sympathy! 
know,  now  'tis  too  late,  that  your  grc 
contained  botb,  and  would  have  given  me  the  fhiits 


Yes,  John  Knrtz,  I 
t  your  great  manly  heart 


of  them,  asking  nothing  in  return  but  the  friendship 
which  I  so  bl'mdly  withheld. 

'*  I  have  learned  at  last,  throQgh  long  and  painful 
teaching,  how  rare  such  generous  natures  are  in 
this  semiih  world,  which  cries  'Give,  give!'  insa- 
tiably, intil  one  has  naught  left  save  a  bankrupt  life. 

**  Two  years  have  dragged  themselves  over  my 
heart's  calendar  since  that  letter  was  written.  To- 
day only  have  I  broken  its  seal ;  but  what  shall 
pierce  the  clouds  of  sorrow  now?  A  stvgian  gloom 
nas  gathered  round  my  life  and  settled  down  upon 
my  weary  heart,  shutting  out  every  ray  of  light. 
My  eyes  are  so  dim  with  weeping,  that  tqey  cannot 
bear  to  look  even  at  the  suony  memoried  of  my 


girlhood,  whose  perfect  happiness  seems  never  to 
nave  been  truly  mine,  so  alien  is  it  to  my  pre^eut 
misery. 

**  On,  I  cannot  endnre  the  intolerable,  crushing 
weight  of  a  remorseftd  past,  a  wretched  present, 
and  a  hopeless  future !  why  has  my  husband  kept 
this  letter  from  me,  and  estranged  me  from  the  only 
friend  I  have  left  in  the  world  f' 

Alice  Dupr^  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept  bitterly— not  tears  of  sorrow  such  as  had 
welled  up  from  her  grief-stricken  heart  in  a  healing 
fountain  when  two  years  ago  she  was  left  fktheriess 
—not  stormy  tears  of  passion,  nor  yet  those  tears 
of  snrcharffed  emotion  which  are  wont  to  fall  gently 
and  refreshingly  like  Summer  showers  from  passing 
clonds. 

No,  these  werfi  soul-tears,  wrong  in  angnish  from 
the  very  depths  of  an  outraged  woman's  inmost  life. 
For  two  years  she  had  nursed  within  her  heart  the 
elements  which  to-day  burst  forth  in  a  fierce  storm, 
beneath  whose  pitiless  terrors  poor  humanity  tei 
prostrate  and  helpless. 

Sorely  a  weary,  despairing  heart,  thrown  back 
upon  itself  with  no  sustaining  faith,  no  cheering 
hope,  suflTers  an  exquisite  soul-torture  that  seems  to 
fathom  the  asony  of  a  living  death.  Yet  this  terrible 
struggle  was  borne  alone,  and  by  a  woman— I  might 
have  said  a  girl ;  but,  no ;  these  latter  teanhad 
fallen  on  the  grave  of  girlhood. 

John  Kurtz  and  Madame  Puprc,  nee  Alice  Uar 
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thol,  both  claimed  aa  a  birthplace  the  same  pretty 
little  aeaport  town.  Alice  was  an  only  child.  Her 
mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth,  feaving  her  to 
the  tender  eare  of  a  father  who  made  of  hia  daugh- 
ter an  idol  at  whose  feet  no  sacrifice  was  too  great 
tobeUid. 

An  Englishman  by  birth,  Mr.  Barthol  had  come 
to  America  to  seenre  a  freedom  of  life  which  he  had 
not  found  in  the  olrcnmscribed  circles  of  his  native 
land.  With  ample  means  at  the  disposal  of  a  taste 
refined  bv  education  and  trarel,  he  was  able  to 
surround  himself  with  all  the  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  life,  and  soon  after  settling  in  his  new  home  the 
one  thing  thus  far  lacking  in  his  fortunate  career 
was  Tononsafed  to  him  fai  the  perfect  contentment 
of  a  happy  marriage. 

His  wife  was  an  orphan  of  obscnre  parentage, 
but  a  true  woman,  whose  noble  qnalittes  and  modest 
virtues  he  had  discovered  beneath  the  guise  of  an 
humble  teacher. 

A  year  of  such  happhiess  as  rarely  fsUs  to  the  lot 
of  man  was  theirs,  and;  fai  looking  forward  to  the 
birth  of  Ifceh:  first-born,  they  awaited  the  crowning 
joyof  th«ir  united  lives. 

The  darting  came,  .but  just  as  the  fond  mother 
seemed  to  have  '*  found  the  key  of  life,  it  opened  for 
her  the  gates  of  death." 

An  eld  nune  aAd  her  fkther  were  really  the  only 
companion!  ^lioe  ever  knew.  The  latter  was  also 
her  teacher,  and  all  the  resources  of  his  weU-stored 
mind  were  devoted  to  her  education.  He  placed 
within  her  reach  tiiat  rich  fhiitage  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  garnered  in  long  years  of  patient  re- 
search; his  ptrong  arm  bent  down  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  tree  of  learning,  that  she  might 
herself  gather  f^om  them  the  feiirest  flowers ;  and, 
thus  foster^,  her  mind  developed  rapidly,  and 
claimed  as  the  dowry  of  its  youth  ma^y  acquire- 
ments rarely  attaiued  even  in  mature  years. 

Yet  its  jcraceful  symmetry  lacked  a  certatai 
strength  and  self-reliance  that  result  only  f^om  un- 
aided effort,  and  the  growth  of  her  intellect  seemed 
quite  independent  of  her  life— she  was  a  perfect 
child  in  feNing  and  experience.  What  wonder  that 
her  father  found  in  her  an  inexhaustible  delight, 
and  deemed  the  years  of  womanhood,  creeping 
apace,  were  still  far  difttant ! 

When  Alice  was  about  fifteen  vears  old,  Mr. 
Barthol  had  taken  into  his  house  the  young  man, 
John  Kurtc,  in  whose  advancement  he  felt  a 
benevolent  interest. 

At  first  he  acted  as  his  secretary,  but  proved  so 
worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  that  this 
connection  soon  included  the  entire  charge  of  his 
patron's  business  affkirs. 

KurtE  was  a  self-made  man ;  he  had  studied  li£e 
more  than  books,  and  profited  by  its  varied  and 
accurate  instruction.  His  learning  was  not  the 
useless  hoard  of  memory,  but  an  armory  of  weapons, 
tempered  by  experience,  and  always  ready  for 
practical  use.  From  the  stem  tuition  of  adversity 
ne  had  gained  firm  principles,  consistent  purposes, 
and  courageous  patience.  He  was  a  man  to  trust, 
to  honor. 

Being  a  fine  German  scholar,  it  had  been  arranged , 
soon  after  his  introduction  into  the  Barthol  family, 
that  he  ^ould  give  lessons  in  this  hoiguage  to  Alice, 
and  ere  long  he  came  to  look  forward  to  the  hours 
devoted  to  this  study  with  nnusal  in^rest.  He  saw 
in  the  young  giri  the  promise  of  a  noble  woman, 
and  in  their  intercourse  sought  to  instUl  into  her 
mind  all  the  best  teachings  whieh  he  had  himself 
gathered  f^om  life  and  literature. 

Alas!  that  into  each  Eden  must  creep  the  ser- 
pent! 

The  war  fell  upon  our  country,  and  the  father  of 
Alice  was  devoted  to  the  NorUiem  cause,  giving 
generously  from  his  abundant  substance,  while  she 
oontriboted  her  mite  in  such  things  as  only  woman's 
hands  can  make. 

It  chanced  on  one  oceaskm  that  a 
soners  were  detained  in  town 


that  a  party  of  pri- 
bytbe  dcfsy  of  a 


train,  and  among  them  was  an  officer,  whom  mek- 
ness  and  exposure  had  reduced  to  a  very  weak  and 
critical  state. 

Mr.  Barthol  proposed  to  the  lieutenant  hi  com- 
mand that  the  invalid  shoald  be  left  in  his  care. 

The  prisoner  save  bfs  pftrole,  and  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  his  benefactor,  where,  througb 
weary  weeks  of  illness  and  convalescence,  nothing 
was  spared  to  promote  his  comfort 

Colonel  Dnpr^  was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and 
elegant  bearing,  and,  although  a  Frenchman,  spoke 
the  English  language  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
accent  He  soon  ingratiated  himself  Into  the  hearts 
of  the  Barthols,  and  necame  a  welcome  goest  in  the 
household. 

He  stated  that  he  had  Joined  the  Confed^ate 
Army  from  pure  love  of  adventure,  the  war  having 
broken  out  during  his  travels  through  the  South. 

He  had  served  aa  staff-ofBcer  under  General • 

for  which  position  hia  early  education  had  fitted 
him,  but  had  resolved  to  return  to  France  as  soon 
aa  exchanged. 

Commending  this  resolution,  his  host  obtained 
the  desired  exchange,  and  havhig  become  much 
interested  in  the  young  foreigner,  invited  hhn  to 
Join  them  in  a  abmmer  tour  before  sailing  for 
Europe. 

It  IS  needless  to  trace  the  sad  story  step  bv  step. 
The  fiMcinations  of  the  man  of  the  world,  height^ 
ened  by  the  romantic  influeirce  of  the  scenes  through 
which  they  Journeyed  together,  were  not  without 
eflteot  upon  the  heart  of  the  y<ymg  gid  Just  budding 
faito  womanhood.  A  mother  Tnight  nave  divined 
the  latent  romance  that  lurks  in  maidena'  breasts, 
all  the  more  wayward  and  daring  because  of  their 
utter  hiexperience  of  true  sentiment;  but  how 
could  a  father  suspect  it  ?  ^ 

John  Kurtz  alone  saw  the  danger,  and  the  pahtfU 
discovery  taught  him  also  that  he,  too,  had  learned 
to  love.  How  many  weary  hours  of  thought  were 
his !  Under  any  circumstances  honor  would  hava 
compelled  hhn  to  conceal  his  feelings,  but  now  the 
task  was  doubly  hard. 

He  had  long  shice  suspeeted  Colonel  Duprtf  to  be 
a  bold  adventurer.  Could  he  let  him  go  on  without 
an  eflbrt  to  ch-enrnvent  his  wiles?  And  then  came 
the  doubt  whether  his  mistrust  was  not  prompted 
by  Jealousy. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  tell  Mr.  Barthol  his  opinion 
of  the  foreigner,  relying  upon  his  honesty  of  purpose 
to  justi^  the  seemingly  unwarrantable  step. 

He  did  so,  but  the  unsuspecting  man  of  honor  was 
hard  to  convince,  even  when  his  attention  wae 
called  to  many  signlfloant  trifles  before  unnodced. 
However,  his  resolve  was  taken,  and. with  his  accus- 
tomed fHinkness  he  told  his  daughter  of  his  half- 
formed  suspicions,  and  hiformed  her  of  his  decision 
to  return  home  at  once— which  would  suggest  to 
the  colonel  the  propriety  of  leaving  them. 

Alice  was  so  overcome  by  this  d^nouetMnt  thai 
she  assented  to  all,  in  a  sort  of  stupefaction.  Thm 
came  the  first  struggle  in  her  young  life.  She 
thought— alas !  the  too  often  fatal  mistake  I'— she 
thought  she  loved ;  that  lifiB  without  this  man  would 
be  to  her  a  blank.  Little  did  she  know  of  the  great 
world  that  lay  beyond  her  sheltered  home,  and  her 
childish  ignorance  of  evil  and  of  sorrow  had  been 
unconsciously  fostered  by  the  parental  love  that 
fondly  fkncied  itself  her  impenetrable  panoply.  But 
no  outward  armor  can  guard  against  the  fflCHions  and 
deceits  of  life. 

That  evening  Alice,  in  a  moment  of  impulsive 
confidence,  told  the  colonel  of  her  father's  decision. 

He  instantly  saw  and  seized  his  advantage.    The 

E resent  was  his  only  chance  of  winning  the  lovely 
ciress,  and  with  the  persuasive  words  of  hia  wily 
tongue  he  wooed  his  innocent  victim  to  fly  with  him. 
He  played  that  Itold  game,  of  now  or  not  at  all,  most 
adroitly,  and  with  success. 

The  hastfly  written  note  to  a  loving  fhther,  the 
gathering  together  of  trinkets  and  clothing,  a  ser- 
vant bribed,  a  secret  marriage— and  the  curtaia 
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fftUa  upon  the  final,  irretrieTable  act  of  the  feveriBh 
drama. 

The  next  moniin^  Mr.  Baiihol  received  the  fol- 
lowing n«te,  which  disoloied  the  terrible  tmth : 

*'Mt  own  Dabuno  Papa— I  know  I  am  doing 
wrong,  but  yon  will  forgive  me.  I  cannot  give  np 
Coloiiel  Dnpr6.  We  ehaU  be  married  to-night,  and 
sail  for  Europe  to-morrow;  bat  he  promisee  to 
bring  me  back  soon.  Then  von  will  forgive  as,  and 
we  shall  all  be  happy  agam  together.  Good-by, 
dearest  papa.  Your  own  loving  Alicb.'* 

''.Happy  again  together  !**  poor  deluded  child/ 
never  wonld  tnat  bright  vision  be  realized. 

When  Jfohn  Knrts  had  waited  beyond  the  nana! 
honr  for  breakfast,  and  none  of  the  party  appeared, 
he  went  to  Mr.  Bartliors  room,  and  receiving  no 
response  to  hia  knock,  listened  and  heard  a  low 
groan.- 

Effecting  an  immediate  entrance,  he  found  his 
old  (Hend  lying  on  the  floor,  totally  unconscious, 
and  grasping  a  letter  In  his  hand.  He  released  it, 
read  Its  contents,  and  knew  all. 

For  a  moment  he  paused,  as  though  it  were  more 
than  he  could  bear,  then,  raising  the  almost  lifeless 
body  to  the  bed,  he  summoned  medicfd  aid ;  but  it 
was  of  little  avalL  The  sudden  shock  had  hastened 
the  culmination  of  one  'it  those  invidious  diseases 
which  hang  like  an  invisible  sword  of  Damocles 
over  many  lives.  Al^thin  the  hour  the  noble  old 
m<n  was  no  more* 

John  waa  a  man  ever  ready  to  face  an  emer- 
gency, and  at  this  critical  moment  acted  promptly. 

He  immediately  telegraphed  to  a  friend  in  New 
York  that  Colonel  Dupr^  and  wife  were  to  sail  in 
one  of  the  European  steamers  leaving  that  day, 
and  requested  him  to  impart  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  BarthoL 

This  done,  he  could  only  await  the  result  and  turn 
his  attention  to  arranging  the  Innumerable  details 
for  the  removal  of  the  remains. 

At  noon  he  repeived  a  telegram  from  the  colonel, 
informing  him  tney  would  return  at  once,  and  the 
eveniuff  train  brought  them.  Alice  was  so  oyer- 
come  bv  the  Excitement  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  that  she  could  see  no  one,  but  sought  her 
room  at  once. 

She  stood  face  to  fiice  with  her  first  sorrow—that 
sternest  of  all  life's  stem  ^alities,  the  igconsoi- 
able  bereavement  of  death.  Alas !  when  she  had 
drained  the  bitter  cup  of  grief,  remorse  would  mix 
like  gall  with  its  heavy  dregs. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  John  Kurtz  to  meet  the 
nuin  who  had  wrecked  his  hopes  and  ruined  the 
lives  of  those  most  dear  to  him ;  but  for  Alice's 
suke  he  strove  to  mask  his  feelings  under  a  cour- 
teous exterior.  Can  two  such  natures  meet  and 
each  not  know  for  a  surety  tlieir  antagonism?  Vir- 
tue measures  swords  with  villainy,  but  cunning 
fenee  cannot  always  parry  the  powerful  home- 
thrusta  of  honest  pnipose. 

The  colonel  gave  John  Knrts  no  opportunity  for 
further  conversation  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  complete  the  arrangement  for  their  departure  in 
the  eariy  morning  train,  and  it  was  not  until  they 
reached  home,  and  the  fhneral  was  over,  that  the 
two  men  had  an  hnterview. 

Mr.  Barthol  had  left  a  will  bequeathing  all  his 
property  (save  ten  thousand  dollars  to  John  Kurtz) 
to  lu8*danghter,  to  remain  fai  trust  until  she  should 
be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  his  friend  and  legal 
adviser,  Judge  Alton,  and  John  Kurtz  were  ap- 
pointed trustees. 

When  Colonel  Dupr^  learned  of  this,  a  shade  of 
Ul-disgukwd  dissatisfaction  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  announced  rather  stiffly  that  as  soon 
as  the  business  matters  could  be  settled  he  should 
sail  with  hia  wife  for  Europe.  This  information  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  John  Kurtz,  who  had  hoped  that 
Alice  would  at  least  be  near  him,  for  he  feared  her 
sad  awakening  was  soon  to  come,  and  longed  to 
soften,  though  he  eonld  not  avert  K.    His  fVequent 


requests  to  see  her  were  never  granted,  on  the  plea 
that  she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  see  any  one,  and 
that  quiet  was  her  only  aafegnard. 

When  the  time  of  their  departare  waa  drawing 
near,  he  once  more  urged  hia  request. 

The  colonel  affected  to  hesitate,  then  mformed 
him  that  his  wife  did  not  wiah  to  see  him  again,  but 
that  he  would  convey  his  wiah  to  her. 

The  following  mommg  John  received  this  answer, 
written  in  a  trembling  hand : 

<'  Mr.  KntTZ— It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  you. 
Circumstances  do  not  justify  me  in  so  doing. 

"Aleci  DupRi.'' 

The  strong  man  bowed  his  head,  and  turned 
away  in  Hilence.  while  the  colonePs  eyes  gleamed 
with  demoniacal  satisfaction. 

On  reconsidering  the  little  note,  John  saw  plainly 
that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  misrepreaentatlon, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  seemed  to  consph^  againet 
him.  Hard  as  it  was  to  feel  that  Alice  had  been  so 
ready  to  mistrust  him,  he  attributed  much  to  the 
influence  of  her  husband,  and  reaolved  to  make  one 
last  effort  to  communicate  with  her.  It  seemed 
almost  hopeless,  but  he  could  not  bear  that  tlieir  in- 
tercourse should  cease  without  a  single  parting 
word. 

He  wrote  the  note  which  Is  read  by  Alice  in  the 
opening  of  this  story.  Under  its  guiae  of  formality 
throbbed  a  current  of  deep  feeling.  It  was  oaleo- 
lated  to  betray  nothing,  should  it  lUl  into  the 
hands  of  her  husband,  and  yet  the  warmth  of 
aflfection  would  educe  fVom  tta  sioiide  words  their 
hidden,  heartfelt  meaning,  even  as  heat  makes  legi- 
ble characters  traced  in  invisible  ink.  This  note  ne 
inclosed  to  a  fViend  in  New  York,  begging  hhn  to 
deliver  it  in  person. 

The  old  house  was  dosed,  ita  occupants  gone,  and 
the  terrible  excitement  of  months  bad  passed  away. 
The  conflicting  emotions  that  had  swept  over  the 
Ufe  of  John  Kurtz  in  pitiless  devastation  had  spent 
their  violenoe.  His  malienable  love  and  pity  re- 
mained, and  disappointment  and  miaonderstanding 
had  not  made  him  morbid.  Although  a  certain 
dreary  loneliness  had  settled  upon  his  life,  and 
a  crushing  weight  of  anxiety  and   regret   often 

Eressed  heavily  upon  hia  heart,  he  looked  forward 
)  the  fouire  with  unswerving  trust  and  steadfast 
patience.  His  was  the  grand  faith  of  the  Christian : 
That  man,  poor  fkllen  man,  with  all  Ua  weakness 
and  littleness,  can  look  up  to  the  Almigli^  Creator 
of  worlds  and  feel  that  He  is  mindful  of  him— that 
He  will  care  for  him  with  a  father's  love.  That 
trust  never  failed  him. 

A  year  slipped  f^om  the  revolring  ealendar,  and 
the  record  of  a  second  was  half  unrolled,  when  John 
decided  to  go  to  Europe,  ostemaUy  to  perfect 
some  business  arrangements ;  really  To  learn  some 

Earticulars  of  Alice,  of  whom  nothhug  had  been 
eard  since  her  departure. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  he  had  but  one  cine,  the  banker 
through  whom  the  remittances  had  been  made 
fh>m  the  estate.  In  applying  to  him,  he  waa 
informed  that  Colonel  Dupr6  was  traveling  in  Ger- 
many. Thither  he  directed  hia  course,  and,  jndging 
fh>m  his  knowledge  of  the  man  that  he  should  find 
him  at  some  fashionable  gambling  reaort,  proceeded 
to  Homburg. 

Here  a  trace  was  obtained,  for  the  colonel  waa 
well  known  in  the  place  as  a  rcu6  and  notorions 
gambler,  but  he  had  left  several  weeks  previona  for 
Wiesbaden.  Pushing  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
this  place,  most  startling  news  awaited  him. 

Colonel  Dupr^  had  arrived  there,  as  reported,  had 
lost  heavily  at  play,  and  one  evening,  whUe  at  the 
l^aming-table,  in  a  delirium  of  exoitemmit,he  grosalj 
msulted  a  stranger,  who  shot  him  on  the  spot  Hm 
assassin  had  escaped,  and  these  were  all  the  UtctM 
John  could  learn.  Of  Madame  Dnpr6  no  one  oould  • 
give  him  any  information.  It  was  not  even  known 
that  the  deceased  had  a  wife.  Certainly  she  had 
not  been  there. 
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John  Xartz  was  surprised  and  troubled,  iiid  used 
erery  esdeavor  to  flna  the  valet  of  the  late  colonel. 
With  Boine  difficulty  the  man  was  diacoTered,  and 
proved  to  be  as  worthless  as  his  master. 

Money  bought  what  knowledge  he  possessed,  and 
be  stated  that  the  lady  was  living  in  a  Uttie  village 
about  fifteen  miles  flrom  Wiesbaden ;  that  she  had 
been  very  111,  bnt  was  slowly  recovering;  and  that 
slie  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 

His  delay  to  inform  her  of  it  was  accounted  for  by 
manv  specious  excuses,  but  John  strongly  suspected 
the  fellow  had  served  some  purpose  ofhis  own  by 
the  concealment. 

Ordering  a  carriage,  he  drove  to  the  village,  tak- 
ing the  valet  with  him,  and  during  the  drive  elicited 
some  intormatfon  respecting  Colonel  Dupr^.  It 
seemed  he  was  well  connected,  snd  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  armt,  but  early  in  life  became  ex- 
ceedingly dissipatea,  and  left  his  country  in  conse- 
quence of  being  involved  ki  debt  Then  followed 
his  experience  in  the  Confederate  Army,  ahd  as  a 
prisoner,  and  his  marriage. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  hardly  made  a  pre- 
tense of  introducing  his' wife  to  society,  and  his 
selfish  fndiffbrence  gradually  resulted  in  her  entire 
seclusion. 

They  wandered  from  place  to  place  to  gratify  his 
passion  for  novelty  and  amusement  The  greater 
part  Y)f  the  money  received  from  the  estate  was 
squandered  at  the  gaming-table. 

Careless  expressions  of  the  valet  in  giving  this 
account  were  significant  to  John  Kurtz.  Tliey  re- 
vealed what  an  angel  of  patience  the  inexperienced, 
indulged  girl  had  been  hi  her  eflforta  to  win  her 
husband  to  a  better  life— how  bravely  she  had  striven 
to  reoonofie  the  dissimilarity  of  thehr  ideas  and  hab- 
its, and  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  fHvolons  life 
of  the  gar  dreles  he  freouented. 

The  effort  had  been  flruttless,  and  was  relinquished, 
for  such  a  nature  as  hers  could  not  find  distraction, 
when  it  had  vainly  sought  redress.  She  grew 
dispirited  and  ill,  and  welcomed  the  solitude  to  which 
she  was  left  by  ^e  protracted  absences  of  her  reck- 
less, indlffbrent  hisoand. 

Poor  Alice !  brief  had  been  the  Olnslon  and  bitter 
tbe  trials  of  her  married  life. 

During  tUs  eonversation  the  carriage  h%^  rolled 
rapidly  on,  and  now  stopped  before  a  neat  little 
cottage. 

John  directed  the  valet  to  remain  where  he  was 
with  the  driver,  and  await  his  return ;  then,  swing- 
hig  open  the  little  gate,  strode  rapidlv  up  the  walk, 
but  paused  *  moment  upon  the  threshold. 

He  had 'been  so  absorbed  in  the  search,  that  he 
had  not  thought  of  the  meeting  that  was  now  so 
near.  The  impulse  had  been  to  find  and  to  care  for 
her.  He  had  Marcely  thought  of  himself,  or  what 
their  hiterview  might  be. 

Only  a  door  separated  him  f^om  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  the  past  crowded  in  upon  him  as  upon 
the  drowning  man  in  one  brief  moment  Presently 
he  knocked  sharply. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  stolid  servant-giri,  who 
replied  to  his  hiqolry  that  madame  was  indisposed, 
and  saw  no  one. 

*'  Take  this  card  to  her.  I  will  wait  till  you  re- 
turn." 

The  flaxen-haired  maid,  with  an  incredulous  air, 
obeyed  his  direction,  and  disappeared  within  a  side 
room. 

A  shriek— a  fall^-John  hurriedly  pushed  open  the 
door,  and  motioning  the  terrified  gin  to  stand  aside, 
raised  the  insensible  form  of  Alice  to  the  sotA,  By 
the  use  of  simple  restoratives  she  soon  rallied  a 
little,  enough  to  fhintly  murmur,  ''John!  John 
Kurts!'*  and  immediately  relapsed  into  another 
swoon. 

While  using  every  endeavor  to  restore  her  to 
consciousness,  John  could  not  fail  to  remark  the 
terrible  change  that  had  been  wrought;  the  thin, 
wan  fhce  and  sunken  eyes  told  all  too  plainly  the 
atorj  of  her  sufferings. 


Suddenly  there  was  a  movement,  tbe  evea  kftlT 
unclosed,  and  she  made  a  vain  attempt  to  nae,  mak- 
ing, fkhitly : 

"Was  it  only  a  dream  r* 

John  dismissed  the  German  giil,  wh»  itaad  by 
kindly  but  curious,  then  answeredt  softly : 

"  No,  AUee,  it  is  all  true.  I  am  here,  your  oU 
friend."^ 

''And  yon  will  not  leave  me  f 

"  No,  Alice :  never  again  until  yon  bid  ma." 

A  long,  troubled  sigh  followed,  the  eyea  eloaed  aa 
if  satisfied  that  thev  had  not  been  deoeived,  and  tbe 
weary  heart  found  utterance  in  an  unoontFoUabie 
flood  of  tears,  which  John  did  not  try  to  cheek, 
though  at  intervals  he  spoke  to  her  sooof  Aglj* 

"  Be  at  rest,  Alice,  chnd,"  he  said.  "  ne  oiond 
has  passed."        I 

She  started  up, 'as  if  in  sudden  fear. 

"  But,  John,  u  he  should  come  f 

*'  He  will  never  come  agahi,  Alice ;  he  ia  dead.** 

"Dead?"  she  repeated,  in  a  low  tone,  IooUm 
into  John  Kurtz's  eyes,  where  she  had  nevisr  resl 
aught  save  truth. 

Their  mute  assurance  was  enough,  and  witheut  m 
question,  she  sank  back  upon  the  cushions. 

John  did  not  speak— there  was  no  need  for  words. 

He  saw  a  peaceful  look  settle  upon  her  fbatarea, 
heard  a  sigh  of  relief  flutter  between  lier  lips,  and 
Imew  that  his  tidings  had  been  of  an  unhoped  de- 
liverance. 

The  chains  that  bound  her  life  in  spite  of  the  re- 
bellious struggles  of  her  tortured  heart  were  brokeo. 
She  made  no  nollow  pretense  of  a  grief  it  was  ina-  • 
possible  she  should  feel ;  the  first  delusion  of  ittaeb- 
ment  had  vanished  long  since,  leaving  neither 
respect  nor  pity  in  its  place,  for  her  husband  had 
done  her  an  irreparable  wrong— he  had  betrayed  her 
ffuileless  trust  only  to  win  her  fortune ;  It  alone  had 
been  the  lure  to  his  sordid  nature,  and  to  seiae  it  lie 
had  trampled  ruthlessly  upon  all  the  flUr  poni- 
bilities  of^  her  young  life.  The  alienation  waa 
complete ;  their  union  was  naught  save  a  galhng 
fetter. 

Ail  this,  of  which  a  hint  had  been  given  fai  the 
broken  words  of  Alice's  first  greeting,  John  now 
divined  in  its  fUl  extent  as  he  watched  her,,  worn 
out  by  excitement  and  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  still 
too  weak  ttom  recent  illness  to  try  to  think,  lying 
Just  conscious  of  the  bleued  succor  and  tender  care, 
until  ^le  sank  into  a  quiet  sleep. 

How  his  heart  throbbed  with  thankfblneas  for  tho 
restored  confidence,  and  the  mercifni  release  of 
death! 

The  sorrowful  past  was  ahnost  forgotten,  or, 
rather,  it  was  brightened  by  a  budding  hope  that 
its  trials,  bitter  as  they  had  been,  were  stili  not 
those  that  blight  the  heart  for  ever.  Better  far  the 
most  ghastly  wounds  than  a  subtle  poison  instilled 
into  the  very  life-blood.  With  the  lightning-speed 
of  thought  these  conjeotures  passed  through  liis 
brain  and  gave  place  to  yearning  pity,  wliich 
drowned  all  other  emotions,  even  the  indignation 
and  contempt  which  had  been  already  hushed  by 
the  cold  finger  of  death. 

Presently  he  left  the  room  and  summoned  the  ser- 
vant, whom  he  informed  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Dupr4,  at  well  as  that  he  should  remahi  until  the 
morrow,  when,  if  Madame  Dupr<  was  able,  they 
would  leave.  He  next  called  the  valet,  and  directed 
him  to  return  to  Wiesbaden  for  a  comfortable  car- 
riage, which  should  convey  them,  on  the  following 
afternoon,  to  the  nearest  railway  atation,  whence 
they  would  take  the  train  en  route  to  Paria. 

The  man  departed  with  this  and  other  commis- 
sions, and  did  not  return  again. 

Re-entering  her  room,  he  found  Alice  still  sleeping, 
and  was  about  to  withdraw,  when  his  eye  fell  upon 
an  open  note  lying  near  the  sofk.  He  instantly  re- 
cogmzed  his  own  signature.  It  was  his  &reweH 
letter,  written  long  ago,  and  only  opened  by  her  a 
few  moments  before  John  arrived  unth  the  newa  of 
her  husband's  death.    That  morning,  fk  tesrcfalng 
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UMMg  tte  «okMMl's  papers,  she  had  discovered  an 
enfelope  oontaiBiiig  the  note  which  ttioald  have 
been  delirered  to  her  in  New  York,  and  Alice  was 
leaniBg  the  last  hitter  lesson  of  her  married  life 
M  John  droye  np  to  the  door  of  her  cottage. 

Another  thread  was  woven  into  the  web  of  his 
tkonght— one  that  shone,  like  a  tiny  i^eam  of  gold 
firom  ont  the  raveled  past. 

Alice  slept  several  hours,  and  awoke  refreshed 
and  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  known  for 
months.  She  nardlj  realised  that  the  events  of  the 
daj  had  not  been  a  dream  until  the  German  girl 
who  was  watching  by  her  side  delivered  a  message 
fhmi  John,  that  he  woold  come  to  her  whenever  she 
desired.  She  lay  sUent  a  moment,  then,  as  if  afraid 
of  hn  own  tbonghts  and  feeling  the  necessity  for 
action,  rose,  and,  with  the  girrs  assistance,  rear- 
rancea  her  toilet,  knotting  a  ribbon  at  her  throat 
hi  the  old  tastehil  fiuhion,  thoogh  with  a  self-pitying 

"       Then  she  sent  for  John,  who,  as  he  entered, 

*  Ton  are  better,  Alice ;  yonr  sleep  has  refreshed 
I." 

Taking  both  his  hands  in  hers,  she  drew  him  to  a 
seat,  sayinc : 

"  I  woold  like  jnst  to  look  at  yon  and  think  for  a 
loBg  time  r  yet  there  are  so  many  qaestions  I  woold 
ask—so  moch  that  I  should  tell  yon !  First,  let  me 
know  how  yon  came  abroad  at  this  time,  and  how 
jma  found  me  out  in  this  remote  place  f  She 
stopped  suddenly,  overcome  by  bitter  recollections, 
and  Mr  voice  broke  as  she  added :  "  Oh,  John,  you 
fmd  even  respect  me  now !" 
« As  answer  was  one  to  soothe  and  strengthen  her. 
*'  There  is,  indeed,  very  much  to  be  told  by  both 
of  OS,  Aliee,  but  not  to-night  You  need  rest :  try 
to  take  it  and  not  to  trouble  about  anything.    Tnat  I 

do  respect  you,  you  cannot  doubt,  and " 

"  But,  Jolin !"  interrupted  Alice,  "  think  of  what 

I  have  done !  -  I  have  not  only  wrecked  my  own 

life,  but  I  have  killed  my  own,  my  darling  father!'' 

"  No,  no !  AUce,  you  most  not  feel  thus ;  you  are 

▼oong  yet,  and  with  God's  blessing,  there  is  much 

/Mppiiess  stai  in  store  for  yon.    The  trial  has  been 

a  ■M  one,  hot  let  us  hope  the  dark  hours  are  past. 

Tour  dear  father  is  no  more;  but  were  he  living, 

think  how  fondly  he  woold  welcome  you  asain  to 

the  old  home ;  and  if  frt>m  the  better  land  oe  can 

look  down  upon  yon  now,  would  not  his  words  be : 

'live  on,  mycmld;  let  the  future  atone  for  the 

Mst*T  Too  know  this,  Alice.  Live  for  him,  then. 

The  kfaid  Parent  who  watches  over  all  will  bless 

jroo,  and  from  the  night  of  darkness  shall  dawn  the 

"Ul^  of  a  holier,  happier  day." 

ABae  listened  silentiv,  the  tears  stealing  down 
her  obooks.  Kind  woros  from  a  noble  heart  were 
to  hn  as  cooling  waters  to  the  weary  traveler  on 
the  arid  desert 

Later  he  told  her,  hi  a  few  brief  words,  of  the 
arrangement  made  for  her  departure,  to  which  she 
ssisntid  gratefolly.  The  perfect  reliance  she  felt 
■pon  him  was  an  inexpressible  rest  to  her,  weak 
and  agitated  as  she  was,  and  well  did  his  tender 
ears  jastiiy  her  nnplicit  trust  He  left  her  cheered 
and  eonsoled,  with  a  shadow  of  her  old  smile  resting 
om  her  fsoe  as  she  said : 

**  Iprish  I  could  thank  you  for  all  you  are  to  me ; 
but  BO  words  conM  do  that    Good-night" 

Tke  next  day  they  started  on  their  journey.  Alice 
hen  it  better  than  was  anticipated.  They  traveled 
slowly,  however,  and  from  Paris  proceeded  to  Eng- 
■and.  AUoe  desired  to  visit  Grasandale,  a  quiet 
little  village,  her  fhther's  birthpUce,  of  which  he 
had  oftoQ  told  her.  John  was  not  onhr  willing 
to  mat  her  every  wish,  but  felt  also  that  the  delay 
ana  real  would  be  well  for  her,  before  making  the 
voyage  home. 

Al  twiUfht  one  day,  they  drove  up  to  the  HtUe 

imm,  and  tkek  iMooni  in  the  quiet  hamlet  was  pro- 

leaked  beyond  their  Intention,  so  welcome  did  they 

iM  its  poaoefal  sedosioo. 

Dnriqg  tke  journey,  Alice  had,  at  times,  been  very 


much  depressed,  though  it  did  not  seem  in  conse- 
quence of  her  talks  with  John,  which  were  never 
painful.  He  had  told  her  what  it  was  necessary 
she  should  know  of  Colonel  Dnpr^'s  death,  and 
henceforth  his  name  was  rarely  mentioned.  This 
pall  fell  over  her  miserable  married  life,  bldtting  it 
out  of  existence.  Its  memory  might  still  haunt  ner 
like  a  ghost,  but  in  their  conversations  so  much  was 
tacitly  understood  between  them,  that  the  spectre 
was  seldom  summoned  by  hidireot  allusion. 

John  did  not  wonder  at  the  depression  which  his 
veaminff  love  and  pity  could  not  alleviate ;  but  he 
hoped  nme  and  change  would  ultimately  banish  it 
To  his  surprise,  as  the  time  approached  for  them  to 
sail,  Alice  became  even  more  sad  and  dispirited. 

One  afternoon  they  had  strolled  away  from  the 
village  by  a  rustic  path  which  led  them  up  a  little 
knoU,  on  which  they  paused  to  watch  the  sunset 
It  was  the  loveliest  hour  of  the  day ;  quiet  brooded 
over  the  fair  landscape  of  field,  wood  and  hamlet; 
"the  vesper  songs  of  the  birds  came  sweetly  through 
the  dewy  air ;  and,  in  the  west,  gorgeous  clouds  of 
crimson  and  gold  burnt  slowly  away  with  hidden 
fires,  till  at  last  only  their  gray  outlines  and  violet 
ashes  remained. 

Alice  seated  herself  on  a  fallen  tree :  she  had 
been  unusually  silent  during  the  entire  walk.  John 
broke  the  stillness : 

''Alice,  child,  you  are  keeping  something  from 
me ;  you  are  nursing  a  sorrow  that  you  ha^  not 
shared  with  me.    Cannot  you  trust  me  V 

She  turned  her  face  up  to  his,  was  silent  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  looked  hito  his  anxious  eyes,  then  said : 
"  Trust  you  !  Tes,  John  Kurtz,  I  would  trust  ray 
very  soul  m  your  keeping,  but  why  should  I  burden 
you  with  a  sorrow  I  alone  ought  to  bear  ?  I  was 
ihinkiD^.  when  you  spoke,  that  I  was  like  a  wrecked 
ship  drifting  back  to  the  shore  ttom  whence  it 
sailed.  Stranded  there,  its  shattered  hulk  may  sur- 
vive the  storm  of  a  few  years,  then  1he  waves  will 
engulf  it,  and  the  wild  winds  sing  its  requiem.  I  know 
it  is  wrong,  but  sometimes  I  wish  my  requiem  were 
sung.  Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me :  I  know  all  you 
would  say.  Tou  are  good,  noble,  true,  but  I^oh ! 
God,  it  is  terrible,  this  being  thrown  back  on  one's 

self,  and  that  self  so  utterly  weak  and " 

"Alice.  Alice !"  interrupted  John ;  "  I  cannot, 
will  not  listen  to  this  longer.  I  cannot,  for  I  love 
you  too  dearly.  Were  vonr  life  a  wreck,  then  were 
mine  abo.  I  nave  Uvea  for  yon,  and  now  that  after 
weary  years  of  waiting  I  have  found  you,  and  would 
take  you  home  to  my  heart,  can  I  listen  to  these 
words  from  your  lipsf' 

The  soul  of  the  strong  man  had  spoken— the  pent- 
up  thouffht  of  his  life  had  found  utterapce,  and  he 
trembled  at  its  shaping. 

Alice  answered  not,  but  bowed  her  head  in  her 
hands,  while  bewildering  thoughts  paaMd  phantom- 
like  through  her  brain,  and  ner  heart  was  over- 
whelmed with  conflicting  emotions. 
Again  John  gently  broke  the  .-ilence : 
**  Alice,  forgive  me.  I  had  not  thought  to  have 
told  you  this,  at  least  not  until  I  had  conducted  yon 
safely  back  to  your  old  home." 

"  Forgive  you !  Rather,  you  forgive  me  for  not 
having  >  li  to  bestow  that  yon  ask,''  murmured 
Alice ;  then  added,  hurriedly :  "  John,  I  must  return 
now.  I  cannot  talk  more  to-night— I  can  scarcely 
.tiiink.    I— I,  wiU  tell  yon  all  to-morrow." 

In  sOenoe  they  turned  homeward,  and,  reaching 
the  little  inn,  parted  with  a  trembling  *<  Good-night" 
What  words  could  record  the  passage  of  Siose 
solitary,  sleepless  hours  that  followed— the  heart- 
questionings,  the  harrowing  doubts,  the  retro- 
spection, the  hopes  and  joy  of  love,  and  its 
hesitation  to  award  the  future  of  two  Uvea  ? 

The  morning  came  at  last,  and  John  Knrts 
awaited  Alice  m  their  littie  sitthig-foom. 

The  door  opened,  she  entered,  thefr  eyes  met  in 
one  long  look,  and,  s  the  strong  arms  encircled 
her,  she  whispered,  "  Tou  have  all  my  love,  dear 
John !"  and  was  once  more  happy. 
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GALLANT    AND    GAY. 


The  torrowftil  past  was  but  a  tale  that  is  told. 

A  few  morninga  later  there  was  a  marriage  in  the 
little  ohapel  at  Grasandale. 

Let  OS  leare  them  while  the  closing  words  of  the 
good  dominie^s  benediction  fidl  upon  their  ear : 
"  That  ye  maj  ao  live  together  in  thu  life.'' 


Gallant  and  Gay. 

Broad  sheets  of  glittering  light  are  shimmering 
on  the  lawn.  Shattered  sunshine  comes  flickering 
down  throne^  the  waging  branches  and  softly  mstl- 
ing  lea?es.  The  lozenge-paned  windows  ot  the  low, 
many-gabled  boose  sparkle  like  so  many  diamonds. 
The  scent  of  the  roses,  crimson  and  creamy  white, 
and  the  old-f)Mhioned,  ever-welcome  pink  monthly, 
straggles  for  supremacy  with  the  nungled  sweet- 
ness of  mignonette,  Jasmine,  French  honeysnckle, 
▼erbena  and  a  host  of  other  old  flowers  that  only 
know  how  to  be  fragrant  in  old  country  gardens. 
A  lall  has  fallen  npon  the  minority  of  birds  at  this 
noontide  boor,  bnt  the  bees  are  hamming  persever- 
ingly,  and  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  is 
rippling  as  indelktigably  as  if  it  loved  its  career 
over  the  moss-grown  boulders  and  was  never  tired 
of  pursuing  it ;  and  the  cattle  in  the  meadow  Just 
beyond  the  river  are  lowing  out  plaintive  psans  of 
praise  for  the  glory  and  the  goodness  that  is  shed  so 

generously  over  lul  things  out  of  the  heart  of  this 
ummer  weather. 

'*  Fm  enjoying  all  this  just  as  much  as  if  Bob 
weren't  inLBerable  !*' a  girl  ssys  reproachfully  to 
herself,  as  she  steps  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
house  faito  the  full  effhlgence  of  the  sanshine  on  the 
lawn.  **  Pm  just  as  good-tempered  as  if  Aunt  Kate 
weren't  as  cross  as  irs  in  her  nature  to  be,  because 
the  cream  has  all  gone  sour !  Oh,  dear,  dear !  I  do 
wish  that  both  Bob  and  Aunt  Kate  woifld  take 
things  easily,  as  I  do !" 

She  is  a  rather  pretty  and  a  remarkably  intelli- 
gent-looking voang  lady  who  says  this ;  vet,  not- 
withstanding her  intelligence,  she  permits  herself  to 
marvel  why  the  two  people  whom  she  mentions,  who 
are  weighted  with  responsibilities— and  who  per- 
■Xectly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  respon 
sibillties  with  which  they  are  weiirhted—  are  not  as 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  dull,  heavy  pain  of 
retrospection,  and  the  sharp,  pinching  pang  of 
anxiety,  as  she  is  herself! 

The  vicar's  only  sister— the  nominal  manager  of 
the  vicar's  house— allows  herself  but  a  short  time  in 
which  to  consider  the  diflbrence  between  her  rela- 
tives and  herself;  she  presently,  in  the  course  of 
her  kMmging  progress  over  the  lawn,  detects  a  few 
things  out^ order,  and  her  high,  clear,  uncultivated 
young  voice  rings  out  a  loud  demand  for  some  one 
to  **  come  and  tell  her  why  it  is  so." 

**  I  was  about  other   work,  Miss  Alice,"  the 

gardener  tells  her,  as  at  her  behest  he  regards  the 
mp  appearance  of  two  or  three  climbers  of  rapid 
growth  which  she  had  directed  should  be  tied  up  on 
the  previous  evening. 

*'Then  Grub  should  have  done  it,"  she  says; 
'  little  lazy  wretch,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  look 
after  King  Cole  and  the  pony,  and  Aunt  Kate  didn*t 
use  the  nony  yesterday  on  purpose  to  give  Grub 
plenty  of  time." 

"  Grub  had  to  spend  all  his  extra  time  upon  King 
Cole,  miss,"  the  gardener  says,  dryly;  *'he  wasn't 
apared  much  l^r  the  missus  not  going  out.  King 
Cole  was  a  mass  o'  lather  when  you  Drought  him 
home  last  night.  Miss  AUce ;  von  must  have  ridden 
far  and  fast  to  punish  him  so^" 

"As  fttr  and  as  fast  as  I  chose  to  ride,"  the  gtarl 
says,  imperiously.  Then  her  naturally  easy  disposi- 
tion reasserts  Itself  and  she  adds:  **  Come,  Warden, 
don't  scold  me  about  the  horse,  and  I  won't  say  a 
word  more  about  Grub  neglecUng  my  orders  about 
the  roses ;  King  Cole  is  my  only  pleasure  here,  and 
I  must  e^Joj  hiflt  flreely."  ^ 


Alice  Langley  turns  away  into  the  1 
says  this,  and  the  old  gardener  watehea  her. 
*'  Something  hard  has  come  to  the  poor  girl.  I'id 
fearing,"  he  savs  softly;  "  such  a  little  hmoeeDt  as 
she  was  only  the  other  dav,  contented  and  happy 
Uke  with  the  place  and  all  in  it:  but  now  ahe*i»  a 
woman  grown,  and  we  don't  aatt  her  no  longer. 
Poor  Miss  AUce !" 

He  is  a  oarphig,  exacting  old  servant  of  the  house. 


rides  on  King  Cole,  his  heart  has  been  heavy  within 
him  He  has  run  in  such  a  narrow  little  groore  all 
hia  life,  doing  his  whole  duty  as  gardener  maoflBlly 
and  well,  but  growing  watchful  In  the  course  of  the 
performance,  as  it  is  the  manner  of  aome  to  be 
whose  whole  intents  are  ooncentrated  in  what  they 
see  before  them  and  hear  around  them. 

It  is  a  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  little 
changes  which  have  come  over  Alice— the  bonaie, 
fhtherlesa  daughter  of  the  house— have  not  been 
unmarked  by  Warden.  He  has  noted  them,  and 
spoken  about  them  te  his  friends,  the  flowers ;  but 
not  to  a  single  human  being.  No,  no ;  bbuneleaa 
she  may  not  be  altogether  fai  the  eyes  of  the  wise 
and  good  of  the  earth,  but  Warden  is  not  the  man 
to  discuss  her  fhilings  with  inferior  mortala.  It  m&y 
be  remarked,  hi  passing,  that  Warden, in  maklDs 
one  of  his  hits  of  the  wise  and  good,  writea  hto 
master's  name  flrst,  and  his  own  second,  and  that 
for  fifty  years  he  has  searched  In  vain  for  a  third. 

*'  But  Lor'  bless  me,  I  haiaH  seen  aU  that'a  to  be 
seen  in  the  world,  and  I  don't  know  all  they  thavrin 
it,"  he  acknowledges  magnificentl]r>  and  then  for  fear 
his  mute  auditors  might  suspect  him  of  knowbig  no 
more  of  life  and  its  mysteries  than  they  ooald  teaeh. 
he  generally  adds,  '*  Not  but  that  I've  been  as  tkr 
and  seen  as  much  as  many  as  stands  op  to  teH  and 
to  teach  us ;  but  I  will  say  there's  no  one  as  comes 
nigh  the  master"— he  does  not  add  aloud  **  exoep^ 
ing  myself,"  but  he  thinks  it,  and  the  flowera  never 
contradict  him. 

But  Alice  contradicts  hfan  flreqnentlj.  She  bas 
onlv  taken  up  the  habit  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  it  disturbs  the  old  man,  not  on  his  own  accoont. 
bnt  on  hers.  He  has  seen  her  grow  from  plump 
babyhood,  through  graceftilly  wQd  childhood  to 
charming  sweet  womanhood,  and  it  does  seen  hmrd 
that  she  should  seem  to  desire  to  tear  her  tendrils 
from  the  roof-tree,  and  to  bloom  beyond  the  gar- 
den now,  just  as  she  has  come  to  her  best  '<  If 
she  could  only  be  contented  like  with  the  place  and 
the  village,  just  as  the  master  is !"  he  sighs  as  he 
looks  at  Miss  Alice's  habited  form,  irhich  Is  visible 
at  an  up-stairs  window.  *'King  Cole  waa  the 
worsest  gift  the  master  eould  have  given  her," 
Warden  goes  on  as  he  catoiies  hold  of  some  limply 
contumaciort  standard  roses,  and  binds  them  sav- 
agely in  the  way  they  should  grow ;  '*  that  horse 
takes  her  where  she  wants  to  go,  and  ahe  wants 
to  go  a  good  many  places  where  she  shouldn't 
want  to  go,  I'm  thinking;  and  mavbe  the  maater's 
sister  wants  iookinff  after  as  mocn  as  any  of  they 
he's  so  busy  with  down  yonder." 

He  has  not  worded  his  thoughts  alond,  oonae- 
ouently  he  turns  an  unembarrassed  oounteMnce 
the  next  instant  toward  '  the  master '  hlmselt— a  fa- 
tigued gentleman  who  wears  himself  out  so  tho- 
roughly In  disseminating  the  doctrine  of  peace  and 
good- will  abroad,  that  he  is  the  cause  unconselouidy 
of  much  discord  and  unpleasantness  at  home.  For 
instance,  his  maiden  aunt,  Kate,  who  manages  the 
household  and  dictates  the  dinner-hour,  can  but  111 
bear  that  he  shows  disresard  to  the  daims  of  the 
latter,  as  he  does  fk-equenUv  when  engaged  hi  par- 
ish work.  While  as  for  bis  pretty  sister,  a  stop 
would  have  been  put  to  those  long  and  lonely  rides 
of  hers  before  now.  If  the  Reverend  itobert  Langley 
could  occasionally  look  at  home  for  work  where- 
unto  to  put  his  hand,  instead  of  invariably  looUbiv 
abroad  for  it. 
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He  hM  oeme  to  his  preferment  early  in  life,  this 
fortanate  yoang  divine,  and  has  gained  one  of  .the 
good  gifts  which  Mother  Chnrch  has  to  bestow  with 
a  graceftil  ease  which  would  lead  a  less  generous- 
minded  man  to  suppose  that  his  iU-reqnited  fellow* 
laborers  were  nndenarvlng.  Tlie  living  of  Romans* 
well  is  worth  a  thousand  a  year,  and  the  population 
of  the  parish  numbers  five  hundred.  It  Is  a  wealthy 
parish,  too,  rich  in  private  charities.  On  the  whole, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Langley's  Unes  are 
cast  in  pleasant  places. 

Nevvtheless,  In  spite  of  tliis  good  fortune,  his 
face  wearH  a  harassed,  anxious,  almost  peevish 
look  to-day,  as  he  comes  up  to  old  Warden's  side 
and  orders  that  a  largo  bnncn  of  the  finest  roses  In 
the  garden  shall  be  gathered  and  sent  down  with- 
out delay  to  the  lady  now  lying  ill  at  '*  The  Hunts- 
man's Rest  '*;  and  when  he  nas  given  this  order  he 
asks,  hesitatingly,  if  **  Miss  AUce  is  home  from  her 
ride  yet." 

"She's  been  home  nigh  on  half  an  hour,"  the  old 
gardener  tells  him,  and  Mr.  Langley  heaves  w,hat 
sounds  like  a  sigh  of  relief.  *'  Miss  Alice  is  at  her 
window  beekomng  to  you  now,*'  Warden  continues ; 
•nd  the  brother  goes  In,  obedient  to  his  sister's 
mandate,  and  is  met  by  her  In  the  hall. 

"  Bob,''  she  begins,  impatiently,  **  I've  something 
Co  tell  yon  that  I  ought  to  have  told  before,  per- 
haps, only  I  wasn't  sore  of  it  myself  till  to-aay. 
I'm  a  very  happv  girl.  I'm  engaged  to  be  married 
to  the  dearest  fellow  In  the  wond.  Aren't  you  sur- 
prised?" 

She  makes  her  announcement  and  asks  her  ques- 
tion with  as  gay  and  happy  and  unembarrassed  an 
air  as  if  sh^  were  speafcing  of  having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  a  ball  or  of  having  bought  a  new  dress. 
Bob  has  suffered  her  to  gang  her  own  gait  so  long, 
that  no  sentiment  of  duty  toward  him  hampers  her 
now.  As  he  has  never  caviled  at  the  cause,  so  now 
he  will  surely  be  contented  to  let  the  eflhct  pass  un- 
challenged. 

"Engaged  to  be  married;  yon're  Joking,  Allie? 
There  is  no  one  here." 

<*  No  one  here ;  but  he  is  up  among  the  hills,"  she 
laughs,  "  and  King  Cole  has  made  nothfaig  of  the 
distance  between  na  daily.  -  I  suppose  it  wasn't 
right.  Bob,  but  I  have  done  it :  I've  let  myself  fall  in 
love  with  a  man  to  whom  I  have  never  been  pro- 
perty introduced,  and  Fve  given  him  a  promise  of 
marriage,  though  I  know  no  more  of  him  than  this, 
that  I  nave  lauen  In  love  with  him.  My  wise  and 
discreet  brother,  rely  on  my  intnitions?  I  shall  be 
liappy  with  Archie  Lascelles,  if  you  don't  make  a 
Ihss.'' 

He  winces  under  the  epithets  she  applies  to  him. 
None  but  himself  know  how  little  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion there  has  been  in  his  own  course  of  late. 

**  Why  has  this  man  not  come  to  me  f  is  all  he 
«an  say. 

**  Oh,  because  he  knows  ttom  me  how  conven- 
tional aid  good  fand  prudeAt  you  are.  It  was  his 
fiuicy  to  win  me  in  a  wild  kind  of  way,  and  he  has 
done  it.  I  told  him  I  lov^d  him,  Bob,  before  I  knew 
more  about  him  than  that  his  name  was  Archie. 
You'll  never  be  so  rash  as  that,  will  yoif  She 
coils  her  hand  coaxingly  In^o  her  brother's  arm 
as  she  speaks,  and  he  only  groans  by  way  of  reply. 
'*  Then  I  told  him.  too,"  she  goes  on,  *'how  very 
much  you  were  absorbed  In  your  parish  work. 
You  see,  when  I  met  him  first,  it  was  just  when  that 
ladr  came  to  the  *  Huntsman's  Rest,*  and  was  taken 
fll.    Is  she  better  to-day,  Bob?" 

''  She  is  better,"  he  says,  haskily,  then  he  adds, 
^^  Who  and  what  is  this  man.  Allie?  How  has  he 
dared  to  treat  y«a  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  you 
were  a  peasant-girl?  I  must  have  been  negligent, 
indeed,  to  have  subjected  my  sister  to  such  an 
insult." 

The  gixi'shigh  spirit  flames  up  intaher  eyes,  and 
flushes  her  face.  But  her  womanly  tact  and  taste 
teach  her  to  restrain  anything  like  a  strong  maniiesta- 
4ion  of  anger. 


"  He  has  respected  me  as  perfeotly  aa  if  he  had 
been  introduced  to  me  by  a  thousand  dueheesea," 
she  says,  quietly.  "  He  is  a  gentleman,  Bob.  I 
conldn  t  love  him  if  be  were  not  that." 

"  Before  yon  meet  him  agabi,  Allie,  he  moat  oome 
here  and  see  me,  honorably  and  openly." 

"  Yes ;"  the  giri  qnlte  acknowleoges  the  propriety 
of  this,  and  vouches  for  her  lover's  readineas  to  do 
it  And  then,  bit  by  bit.  she  tells  the  wlwie  story 
of  her  true  romance,  aa  rae  considers  It.  **  He  had 
loat  his  way  up  in  the  hills  the  day  I  met  him  first," 
she  explains,  "  and  I  roowed  him  tlie  way  to  the 
high  road.  And  while  I  was  guiding  him  we  talked, 
and  so,  Bob,  I  met  Archie  Lascelles  agahi  and 
again  and  again,  till  meeting  him  has  oome  to  be 
the  only  thiufl  I  care  to  live  for.  And  while  I've 
been  redeeming  my  time  so  pleasantly,"  she  goes 
on,  roguishly,  little  knowing  wliat  a  pang  her  words 
cause  ner  brother,  "  how  have  you  been  getting  en 
with  the  lady  at  the  '  Huntsman's  Best '  ?'^ 

**  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  oomfort  in  some 
slight  degree  a  woman  who  has  been  most  terribly 
tried  and  affiieted,"  he  says,  constrainedly.  **  When 
shall  I  take  you  to  see  her,  Allie  ?" 

**When?  Oh.  when  you  please,  Bob,"  she  an- 
swers, cheerfAy.  *'Sne's  young,  Isn't  she,  and 
good-looking  ?    What  brought  her  here  ?" 

"Despair?' 

"What  about?  She's  a  Mrs.  Porter,  isn't  she? 
Is  she  a  deserted  wife,  or  a  bereaved  widow  T' 

As  his  bright  young  sister  questions  him,  he  re- 
members vividly  that  he  has  this  morning  asked 
Mrs.  Porter  to  be  his  wife,  and  that  he  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  her. 

"  She  is— an  angel,  I  believe,  Allie,"  he  says,  with 
undramatic  emphasis ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  make 
a  lame  statement  of  ue  position  of  ai&irs  between 
Mrs.  Porter  and  himself. 

"  Going  to  marry  her— going  to  marry  a  stranger ! 
Oh,  Bob,  don't  tell  me  that  you  have  been  so 
rash!" 

For  all  reply  he  quotes  her  own  words  to  her. 

"I  mot  Mrs.  Porter  by  accident  first,  Allie.  and 
then  I  met  her  again  and  again,  till  meeting  her  han 
come  to  be  the  one  great  Joy  of  my  life.  She  will 
be  no  Undrance  to  my  work,  either,"  he  goes  on, 
piously.  "  Shell  stay  here  contentedly,  and  help 
me  In  it." 

Alice's  brow  contracts. 

"  Stay  here  and  help  yon  to  spend  a  thousand  a 
year  contentedly !  Tve  no  doubt  but  that  she  will 
be  very  glad  to  do  It,  Bob ;  but  your  side  of  the 
subject  Is  staggering.  Yon  know  nothing  about 
herr'  * 

In  her  amazement  at  her  brother's  indiscretion, 
she  quite  forgets  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  an 
equally  unpardonable  one. 

"As  much,  perhaps,  as  yon  know  of  this  Mr. 
Lascelles,  to  whom  yon  have  promised  to  confide 
yourself.  Alioe,  dear,"  he  says,  gently. 

Then  ne  goes  on  to  argue  that  his  rashness  is  not 
equal  to  his  sister's,  for  that  he  will  remain  here  in 
preolaely  the  same  position  which  he  occupied  be- 
lore,  whereaa  she  will  go  away  among  strangers, 
and  be  under  the  sole  bontrol  of  this  man,  who  has 
won  her  utterly,  but  not  won  her>penly. 

"  Oh,  dear  V'  Alice  at  last  exclaims,  impatiently. 
"Aa  we  have  begun  by  beh^  foolish,  and  are  each 
satiafied  with  the  result  of  our  folly,  don'^  let  us 
commence  reviling  each  othor,  but  let  us  cry. 
'Avaunt,  pmdence!'  and  prepare  our  reapective 
cases  for  Aunt  Kate's  inspection." 

"Aunt  Kate  will  Judge  me  more  harshly  than  she 
will  you,  dear,"  the  brother  says,  with  a  alight  con- 
traotion  of  his  lips  and  brow.  "  My  wife  inll  inter- 
fere with  her,  whUe " 

"  My  husband  wiH  take  me  ont  of  her  way  alto- 
gether," Alice  laughs.  "Yes,  you'll  have  some- 
nUng  to  do  In  making  Aunt  Kate  think  that  you 
have  done  wisely  and  well." 

"  From  the  mere  worldly  point  of  view.  I  may 

iMn  to  bt  acting  precipitately  and  nnadviaedlj," 
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be  nys,  in  a  seUHMtiafled  tone  that  is  not  nn- 
frequent  with  him ;  **  but  I  am  obeying  a  higher 
law.  I  feel  that  in  all  important  respects  this 
woman  will  be  a  helpmeet  worthy  oftne." 

"  In  fkct/'  AMce  says,  with  careless,  good-natored 
toleration,  "yoa*re  m  love,  Bob,  dear,  and  you're 
as  resolved  as  I  am  not  to  let  reason  prevail  in  the 
matter.  May  yonr  venture  torn  out  half  as  happily 
as  I  feel  sore  my  own  will." 

'*  Thanks  for  yonr  svmpathy  and  good  wishes,*' 
her  brother  says,  Idsong  her;  and  then  they  go 
into  Annt  Kate^s  presence,  and  tell  her  how  love 
has  nndermined  the  fktmily  fortress,  and  carried  the 
litUe  fhitemal  garrison. 

Meanwhile  the  "  strange  lady,"  as  sheis  called 
thronghont  the  village,  is  waiting  the  march  of 
events  at  the  '*  Huntsman's  Rest  !*'  She  has  occupied 
the  two  pretty,  ouiet,  little  rose-shaded  rooms  for 
three  or  four  weeKs,  and  has  come  to  be  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  landlady,  fh)m  whom  she  has  gained 
a  great  deal  of  information  respecting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighborhood.  But  this  much  must  be 
occorded  to.  her  tact,  she  has  given  marvelously 
little  information  concerning  herself  to  anybody. 

Not  that  she  has  observed  a  saturnine  silence.  On 
the  contrary,  she  has  tallced  glib^i  but  she  has. 


with  discretion  that  is  rare  in  her  sex,  confined  herself 
to  generalUes.  Prostrated  as  she  been  by  sharp  and 
severe  illness,  she  has  made  no  compromiBiog  reve- 
lations, even  when  in  the  extremity  of  her  physical 
wea1(ness.  Therefore  this  satisfaction  is  hers,  now 
that  she  is  well  and  strong  again,  namely,  that  she 
is  in  the  same  position,  that  she  is  as  little  known 
and  as  little  suspected  as  when  she  first  came  to 
Bomanswell.  "  Certainly  a  woman  with  a  history/' 
any  one  seeing  her,  when  she  believes  herself  to  be 
unobserved,  would  be  spt  to  say.  But  whether  that 
history  is  sad  or  shameml,  unhappy  or  unfortunate, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

ICrs.  Porter  has  one  fact  about  her  that  is  as 
brisht,  pure  and  undisguised  as  a  morning  sunbeam, 
and  that  is  her  beauty.  About  this  tnere  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  or  concealment.  Every  portion  of 
her  exquisitely-molded  figure,  every  tress  of  her 
luxuriant  chestnut  hair,  every  hue  of  her  perfect 
complexion,  is  genuine  and  above  suspicion.  Her 
loveuness  is  aU  her  own.  No  man  can  doubt 
or  distrust,  no  woman  can  dispute  her  claim  to  ft, 
yet  she  views  it  discontentedly  this  day,  as  she  teUs 
herself  that  it  has  brought  her  nothing  better  thaa 
this  humdrum  prospect  of  peace  and  security  aa  • 
country  parson's  wile ! 
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I  C^FTAIM  OF  TBB  CARIBOO.—**  riNALLT  A  SBA  A  T.IITLV 
BOUMD,  AND  HB  BOABBD  0OIUrHINO  WHIOH  80UNDID  LIKB: 
"  WA8N»T  THE  LAOT  WORD.**— «Bff  PAOI  91. 


THAN  THE  OrmOM  BROVOHT  HIM 
■R   AND   BB— HAPTT!*  ONLY 


*'  HiB  old-maid  aunt  and  liJa  pert  yomiff  sister  will 
be  eominff  to  eall  upon  and  inspect  and  interroffate 
me  ioon,  1  suppose,"  she  says,  wearily,  '*  and  tney 
'  will  eoQjectore,  and  want  to  have  confidences  re- 
posed in  them  conceminff  mr  *  first  marriage,'  nntil 
my  inrentiye  powers  will  acne  under  the  strain  to 
which  they'll  oe  subjected.  Oh,  dear,  dear !  why 
did  I  not  plav  for  higher  stakes  while  I  was  about 
it?  there  will  be  no  *  nepenthe  '  for  me  in  this  ob- 
scurity ;  but  danger  is  better  than  this  dnUness,  in 
which  memory  will  driye  me  mad." 

Despite  her  wild  words,  she  looks  sane  enough 
presently,  when  the  man  she  has  this  mondng 
promisea  to  marry  comes  hi  with  his  sister. 

**  It  has  to  be  done,  therefore  we  may  as  well  do 
it  without  demur  and  without  delay,"  Alice  has 
said,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  in  reply  to  her 
aunt's  suggestion  that  the  Tiait  of  recognition  should 
be  deferred  '*  for  a  day  or  two,  at  least,  in  order 
thai  we  may  get  iised  to  the  idea  which  has  been 
nted'to  ner  to-day  in  such  a  startUng  and 


ng  manner, 
n^  see  why 
dMressed,  Aunt  Kate,  it  is  only  natural  that  Bob 


*'  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  either  startled  or 


•id  I  should  marry.' 


**  But  it  is  not  natural  that  Bei>  and  you  should 
have  picked  up  with  nobody  knows  who,"  Aunt 
Kate  responds,  with  energy,  and  AUoe  cannot  find 
anything  to  say  against  the  Juatioe  and  truth  and 
wisdom  of  this  aentiraent.  Aeeordfaigly,  she  kisses 
the  rod  as  graeelhlly  as  possible,  and  merely  re- 
marks that  it  will  be  well  for  some  of  the 
fhmily  to  know  the  Bewl3r^roposed  member  of 
it ;  she wiUgodowntothe  *'  Hunteman's  Best "  with 
her  brother  tliis  same  afternoon. 

Alicie  Langlej  is  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
cordiality  of  Mrs.  Porter,  unmistaknily  impressed 
at  once,  But  Mrs.  Porter  feelii  a  repulsion  to  the 
girl,  which  nothing  in  the  gfai's  manner  can  account 

**  Ton  wUl  love  Alice  V  Mr.  I^uigleT  half  aewrts, 
half  questions,  the  next  time  he  finds  kknself  alone 
with  the  lady  whom,  for  his  sake,  AKce  has  so  eon- 
fidingly  and  sweetly  taken  upon  trust,  and  eyen  her 
strong  sense  of  expediency  cannot  taidooe  Mrs. 
Porter  to  say  more  tban,  **  I  wUl  try." 

To  herself  and  to  her  lorer,  the  foHowhig  day, 
AHce  admito  more  than  she  dees  either  to  her  bro- 
ther or  her  aunt. 

*'  I  had  no  soonej  let  off  my  bombahell  than 
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■oiuid  of  it  was  drowned  by  a  heavfer  oaononade 
from  Bob,  Archie,"  she  begins,  as  she  lifts  herself 
back  into  an  erect  position  in  the  saddle  after  re- 
ceiring  a  long,  close  embrace  from  the  handsome 
fellow  in  shooting  oostnme  who  stands  hy  her 
horse's  side. 

**  Has  this  clerical  admirable  Grichton  fUlen  in 
loTe  with  one  of  the  thirteen  dowerless  daughters 
of  a  neighboring  Tioar?*'  Mr.  Lascelles  asks,  with  a 
langh. 

**  He's  done  something  even  rasher  than  that," 
Alice  answers.  *'  Fancy  Bob — wise,  solemn,  good 
Bob— being  led  away  by  a  pretty  face  to  the  degree 
of  oflferinir  to  marry  its  owner,  thonich  he  knows 
nothing  or  her  beyond  these  two  facts,  that  she  is 
loTeiy  and  in  trouble !" 

**  Where  did  he  pick  op  his  unknown  enslaver  f 
Archie  asks,  carelessly.  The  love  tJSkir  of  another 
man  is  the  last  thing  in  life  to  interest  Mr.  Lascelles. 

"Atthevniageinn »' 

"  Ton  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  to  have  the 
honor  of  behiff  connected  with  a  bar-maid  T' 

**  No,  Archie,  no ;  she's  a  lady  stajrtng  there  to 
reemit  her  health,  which  has  been  shattered  by 
tome  unknown  trouble.  Yon  know  we're  very 
healthy  at  Bomanswell,  and  the  little  rooms  at  the 
'Huntsman's  Best'  are  nearW  alwavs  occupied 
by  some  one  who  is  troubled  in  mind,  body  or 
estate." 

'*  Is  she  a  runaway  wife,  or "    He  pauses, 

UBwilling  to  sully  the  atmosphere  of  purity  which 
surrounds  this  wud-rose  whom  he  has  won  with  the 
words, ''  or  a  discarded  mistress,"  which  he  had 
been  about  to  utter. 

''  She's  a  Mrs.  Porter,  a  widow." 

"  The  deuce  she  is !"  he  says ;  and  though  he  does 
not  start  melodramatioally,  Alice  gets  the  impres- 
sion of  his  being  most  infinitely  snocked  and  sur- 
prised at  her  innoeent  tidings. 

**  Why,  do  you  know  herT'  the  girl  asks,  in  as- 
tonishment. 

*'Know  her!  How  should  I  know  her?"  he 
answers  petulantly.  Then  he  draws  Alice's  slight, 
■apple  figure  down  closely  to  his  breast  and  adds, 
hi  a  tone  that  is  charged  with  passion : 

"  My  darling,  I  can  only  think  of  you;  the  fear 
erosses  me  sometimes  that  I  may  lose  you.  Put« 
that  fear  to  fiight  for  ever  by  marrying  me  at  once, 
without  delay  or  parade  V* 

''Archie!  at  once f 

"  Yes,  at  once !  Gome  away  with  me  now,  and 
telegraph  from  Paddington  to  your  brother  that 
von  will  be  back  with  your  husband  at  Bomanswell 
m  the  oomse  of  a  few  days.  No  one  can  part 
us  then,  Alice,  my  darling,  my  precious  darling, 
my  idol,  my  love !  A  thousand  fiepds,  or  a  thousand 
Mra.  Porters  would  kitervene  in  vahi  then !" 

"  Bol,  Archie,  how  oould  she  interfere  with  ost'* 
she  begins,  rettoBstrating ;  and  then,  though  she  is 
ihe  reverse  of  displeased  at  his  ardor,  she  goes  on 
to  protest  that  the  sudden  step  is  '*  impossible, 
utterly  impossible.  I  should  never  feel  properly 
married,  Archie  I ;  should  never  be  able  to  look 
any  one  In  the  fhoe  again,  if  I  took  such  a  leap 
hi  the  dark,  without  the  sanction  of  my  people,  or 
yours,  either !" 

He  does  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  **  If  you 
will  trust  voucself  to  me,  I  will  take  you  stralEbt 
to  my  mother  this  evening.  She  will  tell  you  that 
you're  right  in  trusting  me,  Alice,  and  her  words 
will  carry  conviction  to  your  heart,  forshe  never 
foMaUeinherliriB." 

"  But  whyf  Alioe  begins  ouesaoning.  *<  What 
made  you  think  of  snoh  a  thing  so  suddenly?" 
Then  a  gleam  of  suspicion  flashes  across  her 
mfaid.    **  Archie !  is  it  Mrs.  Porter  ?" 

"  Is  what  Mrs.  Porterr'  he  says,  evasively. 

"  Has  your  sudden  desire-~your  detemdnation  to 
bring  matters  to  a  climax  anything  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Porter?    Are  you  "— with  a  sorrowfhl  gulp— " en* 
I  to  her  ?    Gh,  Archie,  teU  me  the  truth !" 

he  ahnost  moans  her  words  out.    She  loves  this 


man  so  thoroughly,  that  the  doubt  of  him  which  be 
himself  has  created  gives  her  poignant  pain. 

**  Engaged  to  her !"  he  repeats,  contemptuonaly. 

**  Then  what  power  has  she  over  you?" 

"  My  dear  child,  none  whatever,"  he  says,  gayly. 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  recover  his  baUnco. 

'*  Then  why  has  the  mention  of  her  name  opaet 
you  so,  and  caused  von  to  form  sudden  plans  T'  she 
persists.    **  Do  you  Know  herf 

"  I  did  know  a  Mrs.  Porter  some  time  ago." 

**  Was  she  lovely  like  this  one?  Was  she  good 
and  sweet  enough  to  be  Bob's  wifb  ?"  the  nrl  asks, 
earnestly ;  and  the  answer  fhUs  unwillingly  from  her 
lover's  lips : 

**  I  can^t  tell  you,  Alice.  Never  ask  me  anything 
about  that  woman  again.  As  soon  as  you  are  my 
wife— as  soon  as  I  have  a  brother's  right  to  address 
him  on  the  subject— I  will  speak  to  Bob  about  her 
—about  the  unadvisability  of  such  a  marriage,  I 
mean." 

"  How  naiwral  it  seems  to  hear  yon  call  him 
Bob,"  she  saya,  deUghtedljr.  <•  Gome  Vaok  with  me 
to  Bomanawell  now,  Archie— come,  darting.  Will 
you— will  your* 

She  pleads  very  fervently,  but  he  is  firm  Jn  his 
refosAi,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that  King  Gole  is  laft  at 
the  railway-station  stables,  and  that  Alice  Laagley 
goes  up  to  London  by  the  midday  trahi,  in  tter 
lover's  company,  to  his  mother's  house. 

He  is  "  the  onlv  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  is  a 
widow."  That  she  should  idolixe  hhn  la  oa!y  na- 
tural, womanlv  and  well,  in  Alioe's  eyeai  bat  the 
gfa-1  is  touched  both  to  tenderness  and  woadetuient 


y  the  old  lady'a  reception  of  herself. 
**  My  boy  hss  told  me  aU  al 


about  you.  aad  I  love 
you  as  a  daughter  alreadv,"  Mrs.  Lascellea  aaysr  as 
she  clasps  and  kisses  Alice.  "And  thonch  the 
sacrifice  he  has  wrought  upon  you  to  make  av  him 
is  a  great  one,  he  la  worthy  of  it,  if  rspentaoee  far  a 
bvgone  error  and  great  love  for  yourself  can  make 
him  worthy." 

Alice  hss  little  time  and  less  hieUnalioatoMies- 
tion  aught  concerning  this  bygone  efvor  ef-vnich 
she  is  told  her  lover  has  repented.  Before  sIm  aan 
collect  her  fhculties  sufficiently  to  be  aospWoiPi  or 
even  curious,  about  it,  she  is  his  wife— aha  Iws Men 
the  irrevocable  step,  and  bound  up  her  lateieslB 
with  his  for  better,  tor  worse.       : 

She  is  a  courageous  girl,  and  4ie  can  pre^  ac- 
curately estimate  her  brother  Bob's  long-aalMiig 
aflbction  fbr  her.  Nevertheless,  her  heart  sinks  lew 
many  times  during  the  return  Journey,  and  when  at 
night  thev  enter  Romaoswell,  she  breaks  down  ut- 
terly, and  begfais  to  cry. 

'*  Bob  always  said  I  played  fhir  ia  oar  games 
when  we  were  children,"  she  sobs  out,  with  a 
shiver ;  and  it  requires  all  her  husband's  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  all  his  recently  gained  anthority 
over  her,  to  convince  her  that  she  will  not  be  cUdden 
as  severely  as  she  deserves  to  be.  * 

"  Brace  yourself  to  bear  a  Uttie  bitterness— a  little 
nnpleasantnsas— for  my  sake,"  Archie  whispen; 
*'  and  for  your  brother's  sake,  too,  be  a  brave  little 
woman.  He  must  hear  some  truths  about  Mr«. 
Porter ;  he  mustn't  think  of  marryinc  her,  Alice ; 
and  he  will  bear  hearing  these  truths  better  from  a 
brother  than  from  a  stntnger.'* 

*'  He'll  hate  us  both  if  you  tell  hhn  anything  about 
her  tliat  may  make  him  love  her  less,"  Alice  re- 
plies, sagaciously.  "I  know  what  it  will  be.  I 
know  what  it  would  have  been  if  he  or  any  one  had 
disparaged  you  to  me.  Gan't  you  let  it  go  on,  Archie  ?  j 
Can't  you  let  him  be  happy  r'  ' 

'*I  can't- let  my  wife's  brother  be  dishonored, 
Alice,"  he  says ;  and  as  he  iavs  it  they  reach  the 
vicarage-door.  > 

There  is  a  aood  deal  of  emotion,  a  good  deal  of 
confhsion,  ana  a  good  deal  of  awkwardness  for  a 
spa^e  of  time  that  mayjn  reality  be  roeasnred  by 
minutes,  but  that  appears  an  age  to  Alice.  At  tl^e 
exphration  of  that  space  of  time  the  brother  tak^ 
hia  truant  sister  to  his  lieart,  and  Aunt  Kate  oeaali 
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to  wall  about  the  Bcandaloas  nature  of  the  whole 

Just  as  tliej  ha?e  arriTod  at  this  happy  consuma- 
tion,  a  sweet,  rioging  Tolce  is  heard  at  tne  entrance- 
door,  and  a  bright,  beautiful  womanly  presence 
glides  into  tlieir  midst 

"  I  have  come  to  welcome  the  mnawav,''  she 
begins,  blithely  stepping  into  the  circle  with  hands 
outstretched  towaro  Alice.  "As  your  brother^s 
promised  wife,  I  have  a  right  to  be  here  on  this 
auspicious  occasion,  ha?e  1  not?" 

Despite  her  exquisite  feminine  beauty,  and  the  low, 
musical  tones  di  her  voice,  there  is  more  defiance 
than  decorum  in  her  .manner,  as  she  stands  there 
with  head  erect,  and  eyes  that  flashed  too  rapidly  and 
ftartlve  from  one  face  to  another  to  be  quite  honest 

If  any  one  of  them  had  thne  to  watch  him,  that 
one  would  perceive  that  a  mighty  sirucgle  is  reign- 
ing in  Arcnie  Lascelles's  breast  as  he  listens  to 
these  words  and  looks  at  this  woman.  It  lasts  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  resolves  to  do  his  dutv 
to  the  girl  he  has  married,  to  the  familv  into  which 
he  has  entered,  at  any  cost  of  pain  to  himself  or  to 
the  woman  whom  at  one  time  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  beHeve  worthy  of  his  love. 

/'  No  human  being  knows  better  than  you  do  that 
you  have  not  that  right,"  he  sa\*s,  very  sadly  but 
very  sternly,  and  the  oeautiful  adventuress  winces 
for  the  first  time  as  she  listens  to  him.  She  recovers 
herself  quickly,  however,  and  retorts : 

**  You,  the  gallant,  and  I,  the  gav.  ought  not  to  re- 
|»roaeh  one  another,  Archie  Lascefles.  Mr.  Langley, 
wll  Tou  tell  this  man  to  keep  his  knowledge  of  me 
to  himself?  Will  vou  still  stand  to  your  word,  and 
« take  me  as  your  wife,  nothing  doubting,  nothing  fear- 
ing, as  your  sister  has  taken  him  for  her  husband  T' 

"  Gallant  and  gay,**  Archie  Lascelles  strikes  to, 
before  the  other  man  cnn  collect  his  faculties 
sufficiently  to  speak.  ''  What  a  mockery  to  use 
such  words  as  descriptive  of  either  of  us  ?  Defer 
your  decision  till  to-morrow  morninff ,  Langley,  when 
▼on  shall  be  fuUv  informed  as  to  what  this  woman*s 
ufe  had  been.  If,  after  that,  von  can  still  take  her, 
'  nothing  doubting,  nothing  tearing,'  you  must  go 
your  own  way,  and  Alice  ai^d  I  will  go  ours.** 

He  stands  aside,  and  holds  the  door  open  for  Mrs. 
Porter  to  pass  out,  but  Mrs.  Porter  makes  one 
struggle  more  before  she  goes. 

**  l^is  might  be  the  turning-point  in  mv  csreer, 
Archie.  If  this  chance  fails  me,  and  I  fall  lower, 
it  will  be  you  that  condemned  me  to  destruction.'* 

•*Fall  lower?"  Mr.  Langley  questions.  "What 
does  this  mean  ?    Are  you ** 

"  Unworthy  to  sully  the  atmosphere  breathed  by 
your  sister,  Langley,**  Archie  Lascelles  interrupts. 
'*  I  would  not  use  these  cruel  words  about  a  woman, 
who,  however  weak  and  unfortunate  she  had  been, 
had  mot  been  wicked,  too ;  but  this  one  has  time 
after  time  wounded  the  hands  that  have  been  held 
out  to  save  her— time  after  time  has  she  broken 
every  bond,  every  promise,  every  barrier  of  honor 
and  respectability.  She  called  me  *  gallant  *  Just 
now.  Well,  I  was  not  so  in  the  way  she  meant ;  but 
the  most  gallant  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life  was  to 
stand  by  her  and  strive  to  save  her  from  destruc- 
tion when  she  led  my  brother,  Jier  hushand,  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  loving  her  better  than  his  brother 
should.  He  died  of  the  imaginary  despair,  and  in  all 
our  lives  b/Bfore  there  had  never  been  an  unkind 
thouffht  between  us.  Do  you  wonder  any  longer 
that  I  ask  you  to  oast  her  out  as  you  would  a  fiend 
from  among  us?** 

She  has  slunk  away  before  h/s  utters  this  last 
sentence,  and  so  Bob  is  spared  the  agony  of  taking 
the  ejttremely  active  measure  proposed.  In  the 
morning  they  hear  that  she  has  left  by  an  earlv 
train,  and  the  landlady  of  the  "  Huntsman's  Rest " 
has  been  orc^red  bv  her  to  fire  this  partlnff  shot : 

"  SheMl  be  a  good  deal  missed  by  us  all  nere,  air, 
for  a  freer-handed,  freer-tongued  lady  never  lived. 
She  bid  me  tell  you  that  she  was  sorry  to  disap- 
poiiil  yott,  but  the  life  of  a  country  clergyman's  wife 


wouldn't  suit  her,  and,  besides,  she  ha«n*t  too  good 
an  opinion,  she  says,  of  the  gentleman  Miss  Alice  has 
married.*' 

So  the  serpent  left  her  trail  behind  her ;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  glisten  this  trail  made  on  the 
flat  surface  of  iih  in  the  neighborhood.  Alice  and 
Archie  are  very  happy,  and  Bob  has  quite  recovered 
rom  the  shock  of  his  very  narrow  escape. 


The  A88. 

Ths  patient  a«  is  not  generally  credited  with 

tri(?H  tl>^  pfi'ist  bpa."!  II'    ■       •  :•    ■•  .'  -■  .■    -^^  r  e]flK>-e!ri. 

Yot  there  art  SDe<'di*U-i^.  that  enTst'e  the  a»3  tn  ^ 
higliur pleasure  in ^nr  opinjcan,  DoctorOtwjiy  ^riti  ft ; 
"Ishflfl  tdl  >Du  what  I  know  of  an  na^»  Tlier«  is  a 
laclj  fssidcnt  Ea  a  pnrish  wh^re  I  was  for  aomc  years 
miaii^tar.  She  is  the  moat  tendi^r-hearted  of  Ihc 
human  race  ;  her  tandcrnesa,  though  a  general  feel- 
ing t  ta  iirinripally  cotiflncd  to  the  lower  ammala,  I 
arti  riijipowed  to  think  that,  Jf  in  Iniiia,  or  Turkey;  slie 
Wini^fl  leave  all  her  worldly  in^oodi  to  endow  a  hoa* 
pita)  taf  df  HCF:ed«  dtHowncd  and  iibiiB«d  animals. 

"  Well,  thin  Iddy  wiLBi  walking  ainng  tb«  road,  and 
she  met  a  train  of  tinkers,  proceeding  toward  Con- 
ns tiirht,  und  one  taJl,  tanpklnned,  blaek-haired^ 
ctrlv  T^ollpcl  fellow,  in  all  the  excited  cfueltv  of 
A-iHiki^niie&R,  was  belaboring  Ms  a99^»  sides  with  a 
bl  u'kthern  cttrlsel-  Thl«  was  too  much  for  my 
friend.  F^he  flrnt  rattd  tlit?  man  for  his  barbaH^v  : 
sh*?  might  sfl  wrell  have  scoldcil  Rec'lKebnb,  She 
then  coaxed  the  mfllan,  and  ajcked  hfin  wotild  he 
sell  the  creaturi',  wiilch  he  coiiaented  at  once  to  do, 
asking,  of  caurve«  three  tiM^  the  proper  price. 
You  may  Judge  of  the  joy  of  this  aimable  woman 
when  the  beast,  now  her  own  ass,  was  relieved 
from  its  panniers,  allowed  to  roll  about  in  the  dUst 
and  graze  at  liberty. 

'*  For  a  long  time  she  kept  him  perfectly  idle, 
until  he  recovered  his  spirits;  then  he  be- 
came troublesome,  &nd  would  break  his  bonds, 
and  used  to  go  a*braying  and  curveting,  and  seek- 
ing for  asinine  society  all  over  the  country.  Idle- 
ness is  certainly,  after  all,  a  bad  thing  for  asses  as 
well  as  men,  and  so  this  capricious  fellow  found  It : 
for  shortly  a  tinker,  perhaps  the  very  one  that  sold 
it,  stole  it,  and  for  three  or  four  years  there  were  no 
tidings  of  the  ass,  until  one  day,  as  his  kind  mistress 
was  taking  her  usual  walk  upon  the  road,  she  saw 
a  man  urgmg  along  an  ass,  straining  and  bending  un- 
der a  very  heavy  cart. 

**  Now  the  moment  mv  friend  came  near,  there 
was  an  alteration  in  the  deportment  of  the  ass ;  im- 
mediately the  esn,  that  were  but  Jnst  now  hanging 
listlessly  over  its  eyes,  were  cocked,  and  its  head 
elevated  in  the  air ;  and,  raising  its  voice,  more  like 
a  laugh  than  a  bray,  it  urged  itself  under  its  heavy 
load  Into  a  trot,  and  came  and  laid  its  snout  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Udy,  who  at  once,  and  not  until 
now,  recognized  her  long-lost  property,  which  she 
had  again  to  purchase  at  a  high  price.  It  is  many 
years  since  that  occurred ;  the  beast  is  alive,  and 
so  is  the  lady.  I  hope  it  won*t  be  her  lot  to  see  in 
it  that  rare  spectacle  a  dead  ass.** 


The  Captain  of  the  Cariboo. 

Old  Heaekiah  Gatherem  waa  a  solid  man  of 
Boston. 

Like  a  great  many  other  men  similarly  fixed,  by 
reason  of  his  wealth,  old  Gatherem  waa  as  conceited 
as  a  college  graduate,  as  contrary  as  a  drove  of 
Kansas  mules,  and  as  proud  as  a  young  parson ;  and 
when,  in  the  fullness  of  time.  Jack  Furlaway,  the 
captain  of  the  little  brig  Cariboo,  asked  him  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Jeany,  old  Qatharam's  face 

grew  as  red  as  the  good  port  wine  he  wim  in  the 
abit  of  drlbklng,  and  nothing  but  Captain  Jabk*B 
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THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  CARIBOO. 


rather  moseular  appearance  saved  him  fkt>m  being 
kicked  aeroBs  the  efareet  into  the  baker's  shop  op- 
posite. 

'*  What,  sir,  yoa— you,  the  captain  of  a  miserable 
little  West  India  sagar-drogher— marry  my  dangfa- 

"  Certately,  sir.  WonldnH  think  of  taking  her 
without  marrying  her/'  said  Captain  Fnrlaway, 
cooliv. 

Old  Gatherem  rang  the  bell  Tlolently,  and  ordered 
the  servant  to  show  Jack  the  door. 

"  Don't  trouble  vonrself,  Mr.  Ebony/'  remarked 
onr  maritime  fHend,  placidly.  **  I  rather  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  I  can  manage  to  find  rov  way  out 
alone.  Good-day»  pa.  Hope  to  find  vou  in  a  better 
humor  some  other  time.  I  won't  object  to  Jenny 
on  account  of  her  near  relatives." 

But  Jack  departed  rather  ruefully  for  all  that,  for 
bonny  Jenny  Gatherem  had  gotten  him  fast  tangled 
in  her  golden  brown  hair,  and  it  had  been  his  wak- 
ing dream  during  many  a  lonely  watch  on  deck,  as 
the  little  clipper  Cariboo  danced  merrily  over  the 
phosphorescent  waves  of  Old  Ocean,  to  make  her 
Mrs.  Furlaway,  and  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
resolve  to  be  a  very  dutilhl  and  respectfbl  son-in- 
law  to  that  disagreeable  old  person,  her  father. 

Jenny  met  him  just  around  the  comer,  like  a 
faith  f\il  little  sweetheart,  and  Jack  dolorously 
enouffh  told  her  the  direful  result  of  his  interview. 

"  Never  mind.  Jack,  dear,"  said  Jenny,  oonsol- 
ingly.  "  Something  will  be  certain  to  turn  up  more 
favorable.  Wait  patiently,  and  if  the  worst  must 
come,  why " 

And  the  young  damsel's  eyes  sparkled  in  a  man- 
ner which  presaged  no  very  good  luck  to  the  solid 
old  person  of  Boston. 

So  Capt^  Jack  Furlaway  sauared  the  vards  of 
his  skimmer,  the  Cariboo,  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
by  way  of  dving  vent  to  his  ill-feeling  toward  Mr. 
Hezeklah  Gatherem,  carried  sail  on  his  craft  until 
the  water  rolled  In  torrents  over  her  sharp  bows, 
and  the  old  salts  wondered  what  the  d— euce  had 
come  over  the  *'  old  man,"  that  he  cracked  on  so 
much  dimity,  and,  finally,  settled  down  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  racing  for  a  heavy  bet  with  the 
famous  Fiery  Cross,  whose  long  black  hull  and  tow- 
ering pfie  of  canvas  had  lain  on  ^eir  whidward 
quarter  longer  than  any  ship  had  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 

Much  port  wine,  much  conceit  and  much  bad 
temper  had  made  old  Gatherem  sick,  and  the 
learned  leeches  of  the  Hub  had  advised  a  change  of 
air,  and  recommended  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  the 
ever-faithful  isle  of  Cuba,  so  that  cheerful  eld  gentle- 
man packed  his  trunks,  end,  fearing  some  enterpris- 
ing young  Bostonian  might  steal*his  danchter  while 
he  was  gone,  also  packed  her  alonr,  and  took  pas- 
sage in  ue  Al  clipper  Skynune  Mylke.  asMp  owned 
by  various  plows  persons,  and  named  by  them  after 
their  beloved  pastor. 

The  Skymme  Mylke  boomed  along  at  a  roaring 

faft,  and  soon  the  lights  of  Boston  harbor  were  far 
ehind  her. 

The  solid  old  party  was  very  seasick,  and  as  he 
tried  to  heave  his  boot-heels  upward  he  hove  curses 
deep  and  wrathfol  at  the  doctors  who  had  per- 
suaded him  to  trust  hfanself  to  the  uncertain  movons 
of  a  sharp  clipper  divinginto  a  head  sea. 

Though  the  Skymme  Mylke  was  owned  by  per- 
sons of  piety,  and  named  after  a  person  of  sanctity, 
her  maittr,  Captain  Bslph  Rattler,  was  by  no  means 
religiously  inclined. 

No  one  ever  knew  whether  Captahi  Rattler  swore 
most  or  drank  most 

At  any  rate  he  drank  enongh  to  carry  sail  nntfl 
his  ship  opened  a  seam,  and  when  he  became  con- 
scious that  he  was  cracking  it  on  a  little  too  heavfly, 
and  endeavored  to  take  hi  some  of  his  canvas  the 
gale  saved  him  the  trouble  hf  sending  his  masts 
over  to  the  leeward,  and  the  gallant  Skymme  Mylke 
rolled  and  pitched  and  floundered,  opening  more 
Mean&s,  and  commenced  sinking  rapidly. 


/t  last  down  went  the  ship,  and  detain  Ralph* 
with  his  sea-cherubs  and  the  passensers,  committed 
themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  rickety  raft, 
with  scant  provisions  and  water,  and,  for  a  week  or 
more,  they  scanned  the  lonely  sea  with  anzioas 
eyes  for  a  delivering  sail. 

Jenny  bore  up  bravely,  as  women  generally  do ; 
but  her  grumpy  old  parent  had  ceased  to  be  solid, 
and  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  zephyrs 
compared  to  those  he  sent  howling  througn  the 
atmosphere. 

He  vowed  he'd  give  his  whole  fortune  to  the  cap- 
tain who  would  rescue  him ;  ani  as  a  sea  would 
wash  over  him,  he  swore  he'd  add  himself  to  the 
bargahi,  and  wait  upon  his  deliverer  as  a  servant 
during  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life. 

At  last,  one  day  a  white  spot  not  larger  than  a 
seagull's  wing  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  soon 
the  royal  of  a  square  rigger  could  be  seen,  and  then 
one  sail  after  another  rose  out  of  the  sea  with  won- 
derfbl  rapidity. 

**  That's  a  skimmer,"  said  Captahi  Ralph. 

"  That's  an  angel,  sir,"  said  old  Gatherem. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  sharp  little  brig  dashed 
by,  and  hove-to  within  a  hundred  yards  ofthe  dole- 
ful crew  on  the  raft. 

Jenny  could  not  restrafai  an  exclamation  of  joy  as 
she  read  the  word  **  Cariboo  "  in  golden  letters  on 
tlte  quarter-boards  of  the  newcomer,  and  when 
Jack  made  his  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck, 
she  waved  her  handkerchief  at  him  in  a  very  fi'antic 
manner. 

Jack,  not  knowhig  who  it  was,  was  acting  ha  the 
coolcfft  possible  way. 

Boon  a  boat,  manned  by  sturdy  rowers,  was  along- 
side, and  the  women  and  children  were  taken  on 
board  of  the  Cariboo. 

Old  Gatherem  prayed  to  be  taken  among  the  first, 
but  the  second-mate  of  the  brig,  who  was  hi  com- 
mand ofthe  boat,  was  obdurate,  and  he  was  forced 
to  content  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  was 
saved,  at  any  rate. 

When  Jenny's  foot  touched  the  deck  of  tiie 
Cariboo,  it  stopped  just  long  enough  for  her  to 
bound  to  the  arms  of  the  astonished  Furlaway. 

As  the  novel-writers  say  when  they  get  hold  of 
something  they  can't  properly  describe,  ••  we  drop 
the  curtain  upon  the  scene." 

And  now  we  grieve  to  relate  that  Captain  Furl- 
away was  guilty  of  a  very  reprehensible  stratagon, 
havmg  forltB  object  the  destruction  ofthe  peace  of 
mind  of  Mr.  Hezekiah  Gatherem. 

He  handled  the  brig  like  a  pilot-boat,  and  laid  her 
close  aboard  ofthe  raft. 

*'  Raft  ahoy !"  he  hailed.  ''Are  there  any  doctors 
of  divinity  on  board  ?" 

'*Sir,"  reproachfully  exclafaned  a  long,  lank 
man,  who*had  just  arisen  flrom  a  codflfih-box,  "  we 
are  Trom  Boston  !    There  are  seven  of  us." 

•*  One  win  do,"  responded  Jack.  **  The  rest  of 
you  bad  better  oflhr  consolation  tomy  fotlier-in-Iaw- 
who-te-to-be,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Gatherem.  The  boat  is 
going  for  one  parson  and  some  more  of  the  passen- 
gers?' 

Wlien  the  second  batch  were  safbly  on  board  of 
the  Cariboo,  Jack  agahi  hailed  the  raft. 

"  I  say,  pa,"  said  he,  "  Vm  gohig  to  marry  Jenny. 
Win  you  give  your  consent  f 

"  No  I'^^came  grimly  firom  the  raft 

"  Then,  I'm  to  say  that  you  will  be  very  apt  to 
inhabit  that  raft  until  you  ao  give  us  your  consent 
Nice  pUce.  ain't  it?" 

It  was  all  the  six  brethren  eonld  do  to  keep  hhn 
fh>m  jumping  overboard,  but  flnally  a  sea  a  little 
wetter  than  the  others  brou^t  him  round,  and  he 
roared  something  which  sounded  like : 

"Take  her  and  be — happy!"  only  "hi^py" 
w«sn*t  the  last  word. 

So  the  long,  lank  parson  fW>m  BosUn  made  Ihem 
one  and  faidlvislble  as  they  stood  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  quarter-deck,  and,  after  the  remabider 
of  the  unfortunates  were  safely  on  board,  the  Cari- 
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T'OTHER,    OR    WHICH? 


boo   bonded   liffhtlj.  with  a  spanking  breeie, 
fowmrd  the  port  of  Modern  Athens. 

And  Oftptain  Jack  FnrlawaT  aays  that  nothing 
b«t  pure  coaxing  eyer  hidnced  the  old  gentleman 
to  oonaent,  but  Mr.  Gatherem  has  his  own  opfailon 
abont  part  of  the  sabjeot 


pother,  or  Which? 

Whilb  the  mother  groaned  over  the  care  of  four 
girlf,  the  Ihther  delighted  in  it  She  was  provident 
and  fretfhl,  disturbed  if  the  hair  of  the  one  was  too 
long  distressed  in  crimpfai^jiins,  or  if  another 
cheated  in  her  practicfaig.  Holding  dreamy  Qer- 
tmde  to  some  useful  work,  keeping  an  eje  on 
Mollie^B  ffirtations— these  were  her  nourhr  anzie- 
tiea.  The  poor  lady's  ikeo  was  a  network  of  per- 
plexities. They  were  not  rich,  and  the  requirements 
of  four  gbls  are  endless.  Somebody  must  devise, 
economies.  Somebody  must  retrim  the  dresses  and 
make  the  l>onttet8.  Poor  Gertrude,  who  possessed 
a  temper  that  would  bear  any  amount  of  domestic 
oppression,  was  dragged  out  to  stores  with  mamma 
to  consult  about  striped  or  plain,  gray  or  green. 
She  must  walk  the  mOe,  and  mount  the  fifty  stairs 
to  tha  dressmaker,  and  sew  with  her  when  she 
eame.  UdBe  never  had  time  to  sew— she  had  too 
mauT  visitors.  Annie  must  practice,  she  was  the 
mnstoal  one;  and,  as  for  Mattie,  she  was  never 
known  to  set  a  stitch  that  had  not  to  be  pidled  out 
afterward.  So  Gertrude,  who  has  no  knack  at 
gayety,  whose  music  win  die  within  her,  and  who 
sews  like  a  fidry,  sits  hour  after  hour  listening 
to  the  dull  clack  of  the  seamstress's  tongue,  endures 
her  mother's  flurries,  lives  other  people's  lives, 
untfl  the  click  of  a  key  hi  the  hall-door  ia  followed 
by  a  eheerfUSroar :  "  Holloa,  children ! *' 

Everr  giri  runs  down  to  hag  the  rosy,  smiling, 
grav-wiiBkered  man  in  a  big  white  coat  like  a 
miller. 

"  Goodness  alive !"  says  Mrs.  Braye,  in  her  dis- 
conraged"  voice,  **  nothing  to  be  done  now— there's 
fhther!" 

She  smiled,  however,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
came  into  the  sitting-room  entwined  with  two  girls* 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  Laocoon. 

'*  MOW  we'll  see  if  he  has  anything  for  us,"  says 
Motile ;  and  they  began  to  search  his  pockets. 

"  Pve  a  letter !"  shouts  Annie,  pulling  it  out  with 
a  great  flourish.  "  pb,  you  wretched  man,  it's  the 
one  we  wrote  to  Brunsie  I    Papa,  how  could  you  ?" 

Papa  smiled  conAisedly— he  is  often  caught  in 
such  delinquencies— but  declares  he  has  a  letter 
from  the  young  man  hfanself,  somewhere,  which  wiH, 
he  thinks,  atone— ftimbles— hopes  he  hasn't  left  it  at 
the  oflice. 

Tliey  all  scramble. 

Papa,  with  surprising  alacrity,  jumps  on  a  chair 
to  escape  the  thirty  or  for^  fingers. 

A  scream  from  Mrs.  Brave. 

*'  Father,  how  can  you !  Toull  spoil  the  springs !" 

Down  he  comes,  obedient  ever,  and  roils  down- 
stairs to  the  dibing-room,  followed  by  the  family. 
He  holds  the  misnve  above  his  head.  Gertrude, 
noiseless  as  a  conspirator,  has  seized  a  pair  of  tongs, 
and,  stealing  behind,  captures  the  treasure  by  an 
unexpected,  magnificent  snip.  Then  the  letter  is 
read  over  the  supper-table  by  mamma,  to  whom  it 
was  found  to  be  addressed : 

«<  Bmnsie,  to  his  dearest  auntie  and  the  house- 
hold, greeting :  Hopes  to  l>e  in  thefr  embrace  about 
seven  o'clock,  Tuesday  eve." 

Gertrude  runs  hito  the  kitchen  to  make  coffee, 
for  it  is  cold,  and  Brunste  despises  tea.  WhDe  in 
the  depths  of  the  kitchen,  the  bell  rings;  a  soft 
feminine  hurrah  assures  her  of  her  hero's  arrival. 
She  comes,  in  her  silent,  sandaled  way,  to  have  her 
hands  seised  by  an  eflbslve  younff  man,  who  is 
warming  himself  at  the  grate  and  having  bits  of 
qneations  and  answers  flung  at  him  from  the  table. 


!"  she  exclaims,  under  her  breath, 
"  you  are  going  !" 

**  Hush— h  V^  he  retams,  wandngly,  and  gives 
her  liand  a  consoling  squeeae,  then,  droppfaig  it, 
walks  to  the  table  and  takes  his  place  by  Annie. 

««WhereisroyMatfldar* 

*'  Gone  to  New  Haven  to  visit  the  Bemes." 

Here  the  (hther  whiks  violeatty  at  Brunsie,  and 
the  mother's  fhce  assumes  that  ph^dity  of  sails- 
fhction  produced  by  the  feeling  that  one  charmhig 
daughter  is  disposed  of  well. 

Gertrude  fixes  her  great  dark  eyes  on  Bnusie. 
She  remembers  a  lock  of  hair  exchanged,  and  other 
tender  passages. 

What  petted  young  msn  can  composedly  endure 
that  another  should  carry  off  one  of  his  admh«rs 
before  he  has  time  to  consider  whether  he  can  do 
without  her  himself? 

Brunsie  colored  high,  and  Gertrude's  eyes  met 
bis.  He  laughed,  too,  and  stroked  his  beautiftil 
mustache  as  the  old  maid  caresses  her  cat  His 
mustache  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 

**  Then  that  match  is  settled,"  he  pronounces. 

They  declare  it  fci  an  engagement,  and  that  it  was 
written  to  him  in  a  lettw  papa  never  put  hi  the 
office ;  which  defeoltiitg  missive  papa  now  gives  up. 

Broisie  listens  to  the  expression  of  femily  con- 
tent nya  it  is  a  good  thing,  but  is  grave  when  he 
returns  toithe  discussion  of  nis  supper. 

Mattie  given  up  to  that  great  raw-boned  Bemes  ? 
But'  Bemes  is  rich !  He  sighs  in  his  oolfee,  and 
takes  an  enormous  slice  of  chariotte-rasse. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  Gertrude  found 
Bnmsie  tryhig  to  unlcksk  a  bag,  diving  gloomily  into 
Us  eight  pockets,  searching  for  the  missing  Icey. 
She  brought  him  the  femuy  bunch,  and  waited 
while  he  tried  them. 

**  Brunsie,  do  tell  me  about  it— have  you,  really?" 

"ReaUy  what?  There,  that  will  go.  No-It 
won't  torn.  Another  key.  Girlie,  why,  what  cold 
fingera!"  and  he  h>oked  up  at  the  troubled,  brown 
eyes  and  rosy,  compressed  mouth.  *'  I  can't  tell 
yon  now,  dear— I  must  get  all  my  letters  first 
Don't  say  a  word  to  them  about  it,"  indioattng 
the  gay  group  in  the  parlor.  "How  did  you 
knowr^ 

'« I  didn't  know;  I  felt  H." 

**  Woman  all  over,"  aaid  he,  and  looked  at  her 
again. 

He  muat  have  had  conalderable  coolness  of  tem- 
perament to  resist  that  pretty,  plafaitive  feoe. 

*'  How  sweet  she  is  '."^thought  he ;  '*  the  sweetest 
and  traest  of  the  four.  Little  darhng.  you  are  Uke 
a  picture  "—said  aloud.  ''Do  you  care  a  bit 
about  the  plague  of  a  couain?" 

He  put  ma  arm  round  her,  kissed  her  two  or  three 
times,  as,  of  course,  he  felt  he  had  a  relative's  right 
to  do.    The  tears  were  just  roundtaig. 

*<  I  shall  not  be  so  very  far  away,  you  know." 

"Two  years  and  a  thousand  miles,"  said  she; 
and,  breaxing  from  him,  ran  up-atairs. 

"I  wonder  if  Mattie  will  care  hall  as  much?" 
thought  the  flattered  Bransie,  as  he  went  on  with 
his  key-fltting.    '*  Why  couldnt  she  have  waited  r> 

When  the  grand  announcement  was  made  that 
Brunswick  SUrkey  was  gofaig  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  two  years ;  that  he  had  a  capital  post  as  en- 
gineer ;  waa  going  to  make  his  fortune— that  needed 
maktaig— there  was  a  lamentable  outcry.  But  after 
a  day  of  dolor,  the  girls  recovered  their  spirits,  and 
resumed  their  tricks. 

There  were  three  months  before  he  would  have 
to  start  What  a  glorious  time  of  farewells  and 
festivsl-making,  last  rides  and  dangerous  (eMk<6fe  / 
The  girla  of  his  acqoahitance  embroidered  pocket- 
handicerchief  comers,  suspenders,  sHpners,  wateh- 
cases,  towels— everything  a  young  wornng  engineer 
on  the  frontier  would  be  likely  to  want  in  a  dream 
of  luxury. 

He  went  among  them  a  cononsrhig  hero.  Was 
he  not  a  l>eanty  going  beyond  their  reach?— to  be 
shot  by  Indians,  or  blown  op  by  a  mine !    So  they 
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lapped  him  in  loTe  and  idleneai.  Bat  he  said  there 
was  iQch  a  thing  as  enoogh.  He  was  loagiog  for 
work. 

Here  he  eaoght  Geitnide's  saifle  as  she  aoftly 
mored  away  with  a  pile  of  his  sbirti  she  had  been 
marking.  He  was  tining  by  Annie,  her  little  flngeia 
pinning  a  sprig  of  mignonette  in  liis  buttonhole.  He 
would  hsTO  walked  after  her  if  he  hadn't  been  so 
pleasantly  detained. 

He  didn't  understand  that  smile.  It  was  donbtfol. 
sad  and  provoking  at  once.  There  were  seTorai 
things  he  would  like  to  ask  Gertrode ;  bat  she  had 
in  these  last  weeks  managed  to  distance  him  as  he 
bad  ncTer  before  been  distanced.  Was  it  becanaa 
Captain  Spenser  was  makhig  Ioto  to  her?" 

He  grew  hot  and  cold  at  the  thoufht  of  it.  Girlie, 
his  own  especial  darner  and  consoler,  to  whom  he 
told  his  scrapes  and  his  loves,  and  left  his  love-letters 
with— had  he  lost  her? 

'^Annie,  whom  does  that  Spenser  come  here  to 
see?    Not  you?" 

"  Well,  Bmnsie,  suppose  he  does?" 

"Do  you  like  him  ?^' 

*'  Very  much." 

"Yon  do?" 

"  Why,  yea,  dear.    Wha^s  the  matter  r' 

"  Better  than  anybodv  in  the  world  ?^' 

"No— o,"  said  Annte,  blushing  extravagantly, 
and  hanging  her  golden  head  in  a  suspicions  man* 
ncr. 

"  I  believe  yon  do.  He  comes  here  too  often," 
the  excited  Bmnsie  declared. 

"Almost  every  day,"  added  Annie ;  "  but  I  don't 
—love  him." 

This  was  said  in  a  way  to  upset  any  man's  pro* 
dence,  her  eyelids  rising  and  falling. 

"Annie  "— softty— "  Fkom  do  you  love  best  in  the 
world?    TeU  Bmnsie." 

She  hesitates,  blushes  more,  smiles.  She  is  trying 
to  push  two  fingers  through  one  buttonhole  now*  • 

"  Do  I  know  him?"  whispers  Bmnsie,  who  tiiinks 
he  will  say  a  littie  more. 

It  is  almost  like  being  made  love  tq,  tUi,  and 
sliffhUv  intoxicating. 

Anme  makes  np  a  queer  little  face  and  bends  it 
down,  so  that  Bmnsie  can't  see  it  to  his  satisfisction. 
He  puts  an  arm  round  her  shoulders,  and  turns  her 
charming  visage  upward. 

"  You  don't  love  anybody  best?" 

The  answer  to  this  is  a  look,  and  then  a  grieved 
sob  liiEe  a  baby's. 

"  Precious  cnfld !"  returns  he. 

"  You  are  going  away  so  far!"  cries  Annie,  who 
has  sncoeeded  in  making  the  object  el  her  prefsr* 
ence  known. 

"  Can  you  wait— so  long?" 

She  says  she  will  wait  a  hundred  years, 

"  Only  two,"  responds  Bmnsie,  with  a  queer  feel- 
ing of  behig  actnally  that  century  old. 

And  then  she  nestles  in  his  arms,  and  be  kisses 
her  curls  and  soft  cheeks  and  fHnged  eyelids,  and 
believes  he  is  engaged. 

Voices  are  now  heard,  and  Annie  runs  ofL  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  does  not  want  to  be 
found  sitting  i^ne  with  Bransie. 

There  is  a jparty  that  night,  and  two  of  the  girls 
are  going.  Bmnsie  has  business,  but  he  will  come 
after  them.  He  writes  his  letters,  and  walks  up 
and  down  alone  tHl  the  time  comes  for  starting. 

He  goes  np-stairs  to  prink  a  little,  and  catches  a 
flight  of  Spenser  sitting  by  Gertmde's  work-table, 
trying  her  thimble  on  bis  big  finger,  and  winding  up 
)>poou  of  thread*  He  feels  Uke  gofaig  in  and  giving 
that  table  a  kick. 

When  he  has  succeeded  In  finding  a  becoming 
necktie,  and  got  his  hair  to  wave  Just  right,  and 
found  gloves  to  match  his  ribbon's  tint,  he  takes  his 
way  down-stairs,  to  iiear  the  front  door  shut  before 
him— to  see  Qertmde  sitting  alone. 

He  goes  in,  he  knows  not  why,  seats  himself  in 
the  Spenserian  place,  looks  wretched,  and  Qertmde 
notttesft. 


"  Does  your  head  ache,  Bmnsie  f 

"No— yes~a  Utile." 

He  draws  his  gloves  through  his  hands  so  raoMj 
that  Gertmde  says,  "  You  will  soil  them  before 
you  get  there,"  and  takes  them  out  of  his  hand. 

He  sits  a  few  moments,  replies  shortly  to  Qer- 
trade's  remarks,  and  presently  gets  op  and  waik^ 
away.  Half-way  down  the  streeihe  remembers  his 
gloves,  and  comes  back.  He  stands  in  the  sttting- 
room-door  again,  just  in  time  to  see  Gertmde  take 
op  his  gloves,  ktsa  them,  and,  putting  them  down 
with  a  ^h,  resume  her  sewing ;  but  she  looks  up  an 
she  does  so,  and  sees  Bmnsie  with  passionate  eyes 
on  the  threshold.  He  comes  swiftly  forward,  drops 
on  the  cushion  at  her  feet,  grasps  her  hand  and 
looks  np  in  her  fhoe,  kisshig  the  resisthig  fingers. 

"Bnmsle,  what  alls  you?  Get  up.  I  tnongfaf 
you  had  gone.  Let  tte  go,  Bmnsie.  Indeed,  I  shall 
have  to  call  mamma.'^ 

He  half  releases  her,  asking,  gently : 


"  My  f '<>▼«•#  where  are  theyf* 
"Whe  '  ^ " 


ere  you  left  them,  forgetftd  boy.*' 
What  were  you  doing  to  the  senseless  things? 
Oh,  my  darling " 

"  Bmnsie,  I  was  wniftina  them.  What  is  this  new 
scent  r'  and  she  puts  her  nand  toward  them. 

He  snatches  them  from  the  table,  mutters  sottie- 
ttiing  about  being  late,  and  disappears. 

Gertmde,  the  color  now  coming  over  neck  and 
brow,  hides  her  fhce  in  her  handi^  and  laugha  and 
cries. 

Bmnsie  went  down  the  street  with  an  uncommon 
sensation.  It  is  all  Spenser.  Then  he  thinks  of 
Annie,  and  walks  faster  than  ever.  He  reached  the 
lighted  house,  passed  up  the  dnsky  avenue,  walkinf^ 
by  groups  of  girls  hi  uefr  tinkling  trafaia.  There 
are  people  everywhere.  He  sees  the  handsomest 
one  leaning  over  tne  balustrade  of  the  winding  stair- 
case. As  she  descends,  it  is  indeed  Mattie  hereelf, 
with  her  pale  oval  fice  and  moony  brow.  She 
sees  him :  smiles.  He  is  by  her  side  entreatinff  for 
a  waits,  the  last  one  they  are  likely  to  have  togettier. 
She  puts  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

**  Richard  Beraes  doesnt  like  to  have  me  waltz, 
Bmnsie." 

"  My  chief!"  exclaims  the  young  man,  who  has 
a  habit  of  swearing  by  his  directing  head,  the  chief- 
engineer.  "*  Not  with  your  cousin.  He  cant  object 
to  that'* 

••  He  Just  does." 

"  Hum— m !"  said  Bransie. 

"  He  is  jealous  of  you,  you  see." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  about  all  our  childish  court- 
ing r» 

"  Of  course  I  did.  You  don'tthink  I  would  engage 
to  be  a  man's  wife  snd  not  let  him  read  every  leaf 
out  of  my  past  life  ?" 

**  Then  ne  kindly  tamed  over  his  diaiyfor  your 
inspection  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least  Nor  did  I  want  to  know  about 
it,"  said  Hattie,  sorrowfully.  "  It  is  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  me." 

"You  don't  like  him  r» 

*'  I  respect  him.  I  trust  him.  I  mean  to  make 
him  a  good  wife."  « 

Bransie  sighed  like  a  volcano. 

"  Oh,  why  didn't  this  spendid  chance  of  yonrs 
come  before  I  went  to  New  Haven?  Just  too  late. 
We  could  have  waited  two  years." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered,  striding  away  with 
her  hito  the  winding  paths  that  ran  through  the 
shrabbery.    "  Everything  comes  too  late." 

"  I  told  him  all  about  it,"  she  went  on.  "  I 
thought  he  would  give  me  up,  but  he  has  no  thought 
ofH." 

"  Twenty  thonsand  ayesr,"  pronounced  Bransie, 
which  was  the  popular  estimate  of  the  younger 
Beraes's  income.  "  Yon  wont  refuse  me  this  last 
waits  r '  added  he>  in  the  Laird  of  Ba venswood  style. 

"  I'll  refuse  you  nothing  yoo  please  to  take,"  wan 
the  desperate  reply.  * '  There  is  the  Sophie  Waits- 
iflceold  have  her  fhto!" 
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**  Hosh  !**  Mid  BniMie,  ••  if  he  were  eoet]Uog  % 
child,  and  they  moved  off  to  the  ilghe  of  The 
orchestra. 

Bmnsle  became  conBototu  of  an  adorable  behiff  in 
tiur^Q^iM  bine,  who  kept  paeainir  him  with  ber 
oaralier,  a  dark  man  with  a  long  black  mnstache. 
It  was  Annie,  eTldently  in  high  delight  at  haTiog 
captivated  the  ftrncv  of  an  elegant  Baramorfan,  who 
had  attended  her  the  whole  evening.  It  occnrred 
to  her  possible  fotnre  hnsband  that  Els  position  had 
not  been  dlscossed  by  the  sisters. 

The  dance  was  over.  Mattie  told  Bichard  Bemes 
she  would  like  to  go  home.  He  seemed  relieved, 
and  went  to  look  for  the  carriage.  The  pair  walked 
np  and  down  the  avenne  waiting  for  it,  and  Bmnste 
qooted: 

**Sh«  walks  in  beaaty  like  tbe  night." 

Hattie  was  tragically  silent,  was  placed  by  her 
•lover's  side  in  the  carriage,  and  was  wbhrled  from 
Fight,  whUe  Bronsie,  one  ocoapation  gone,  went  for 
the  other.  If  Mr.  Lansteg  hoped  for  tbe  honor  of 
takinr  Miss  Annie  home,  this  she  denied  hli)^,  and 
shawled  herself  for  the  attending  Bronsie.  Once 
awav,  on  foot,  as  Annie  chose,  slowly  pacing  down 
the  deserted  streets— 

"Brunsie,"  began  his  ladylove,  '^Pve  been 
thinking  about  what  yon  said  to  me  after  tea  this 
evening.  Vm  snch  a  baby  in  everything,  they  all 
say,  and  we  are  eonsins,  and  we  don't  know  what 

we  want    Vm  so  yonng "  stopping  helplessly 

with  a  gasp. 

**  Yon  don't  want  to  wait  for  me,  that's  it,  is  it» 
dear?" 

"  I  soppose  it  wHl  be  better  not.  It  (s  a  long 
time." 

''AU  right."  said  he. 

"And  yon're  not  angry  with  mef 

'*  Mot  anrrier  than  I  would  be  with  a  butterfly 
that  escaped  from  my  hand  and  fluttered  away  into 
the  flower>garden.    It  is  a  wise  decision." 

**  I'm  io  glad  yon're  not  vexed,"  said  Annie,  both 
hands  chMped  around  his  arm.  *'Oertmde  did 
scold  me  so.  and  said  I  wasn't  treating  you  well 
at  aU.  Tom  know  we  always  tell  her  evemhing ; 
for  she  helps  us  out  of  scrapes.  But  she  sud 
yon  must  not  be  made  unhappy." 

"  Little  Ajmie  must  not  be  made  unhappy.  That 
is  tte  most  imp6rtant  I  may  be  poor  at  the  end 
of  my  term,  and  then  what  would  my  girl  do?  She 
cooldn't  many  a  poor  man." 

"That's  Just  what  I  told  Gertie,"  eonfessed 
Annie,  artlessly,  as  they  went  to  the  steps.  Brun- 
sie  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  by  the  hall-kfmp 
into  the  rose-leaf  fitce. 

"  Qo  to  sleep  and  dream  of  that  handsome  fellow 

Jon  danced  with,"  he  said,  shrewdly,  and  so  bade 
er  short  good-night. 

She  ran  iro-stairs,  and  the  lilted  man  thought  be 
must  hav^b  cigar.  He  walked  into  the  library 
where  the^»  was  bumihg  low,  and  turned  it  np. 
Started  to  find  Uollie  there,  crybig.  Shejumped 
op  with  an  exclamation,  '*  Oh.  Brunsle  Starkey, 
what  made  you  come  hi  here?"  wiping  ber  eyes 
snd  trying  to  stop  her  tears.  **  I  wanted  to  have  it 
aU  out  alone.  There  is  such  an  army  of  us,  that  if 
one  has  the  blues  and  will  indulge  in  a  good  howl, 
one  has  to  hide.  I  supposed,  of  course,  yon  would 
go  ap-rtairs." 

"  JJnst  smoke,  von  know.  I've  the  blues,  too, 
abomtaiably.  We'll  console  each  other.  Don't  cry, 
Mollie,  there's  a  good  girL  Tell  me  all  about  (t 
Since  Fve  come  In,  Fm  going  to  know  the  whole." 

MoOle  was  afraid  he  would  find  out  how  silly  she 
was.  He  always  did,  and  had  whatever  it  pleased 
him.  He  didn't  tlitaik  so  himself.  Was  this  part  of 
her  martyrdom  ?  He  had  her  hand,  and  had  polled 
her  toward  bftn. 

••  Yon  want  your  pipe,  Brunsle?" 

*'  Time  enoQgb.  1  don't  expect  to  go  to  bed  at 
aU,  MoUie ;  for  I  have  my  orders  to  leave  to-mor- 


Xdne  gasped.  She  trembled  frem  head  to  foot, 
poor  Kttle  thmg. 

"  Is  this  truly  the  last  iiight?  Why  dldnt  yoh 
tell  ns?" 

"I  did  not  certainly  know  till  the  mall  came  hi 
this  evening.  I  hadn't  the  heart.  Comfort  me, 
pussy." 

But  she  was  standing  with  averted  ftu^e. 

"  Ten  me  what  you  were  crying  about.  What 
was  that  you  thrust  in  your  pocket?  A  letter? 
Pussy,  tell." 

**  1  ve  had  an  oflbr,"  sighed  Uollie,  seefaig  no  way 
out  of  her  difficulty. 

"My  chief!"  exclaimed  Brunsie.  "And  fai  tears! 
Don't  von  like  fafm?    Who  is  it  r* 

"  It's  Captafai  Spenser." 

"  Spenser !  Hurrah !  A  capital  fellow,  M oWe. 
Were  you  crying  because  you  had  accepted  him, 
or  because  von  didn't?" 

"  1  have  done  neither." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  persisted  the  youth,  who  had 
a  little  of  woman's  curiosity. 

"  He  came  this  evening,  talked  with  Qertie— and 
—when  he  spoke  to  me,  f  said  I  would— tell  him  to- 
morrow." 

Here  she  broke  down,  pulled  out  a  handkerchief— 
with  It  a  photograph,  which  Bnmsie  at  once  picked 
9p. 

"  Oh,  pussy,  there  Is  another  one  you  like  better. 
I  see.  Tell  me  aU  about  it  111  bring  hhn  up  to 
the  scratch." 

Uollie  tried  in  an  sgony  to  repossess  herself  of 
the  picture.  She  did  so  easily,  for  he  instantly 
yielded  it,  beggtaig  pardon  for  annoying  his  little 
cousin ;  but  in  the  rapid  passage  from  one  hand  to 
the  other  he  could  not  help  recognizing  his  own 
face. 

"  Good-night,  little  cousiii— good-nlffht  I  must 
not  keep  yon  up  anv  longer.  When  I  come  again 
you  will  be  somebody's  &rling,  as  yon  deserve." 
He  kissed  her,  opened  the  door  for  her,  closed  it 
after  ber,  sighed,  looked  round  for  his  meerschsum, 
concluded  he  wouldn't  smoke,  after  all,  sat  down 
by  the  table,  and,  leanioff  his  head  on  It,  was  fbr 
some  moments  lost  in  thought  A  Ught  touch  on 
his  shoulder  roused  him. 

"  Brunsie,  ai^  you  aaleep  ?  Come,  boy.  It  Is  two 
o'clock," 

He  raised  his  head :  his  eyes  were  wet  It  was 
Gertrude  in  her  pink  wrapper  who  stood  before 
him. 

"  Have  I  raised  you  by  my  incantations  ?  I  was 
longhig  for  you.    Did  yon  come  because  of  that  ?" 

"  I  waa  awake,  and  tbe  gfarls  couldn't  tell  whether 
the  gas  was  turned  out  or  the  door  fastened.  I 
knew  I  could  not  trust  you  either,  so  I  came  to  see. 
Come,  my  poor  boy,  you  mnst  go  to  bed." 

"  You  are  sorry  for  me?"  * 

"  Very,  sorry." 

"  You  would  give  me  whatever  I  wanted.  If  yoo 
could  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  wonll.  But  dont  be  utterly  ont  of 
heart ;  she  Is  a  thoughtless,  impressible  chfld,  but 
she  will  grow  steadier.  I  will  not  let  her  for- 
get you." 

"  Let  her;  I  don't  want  her  to  remember  me 
that  way.  I  never  had  a  thought  of  being  ber 
huabsnd  tOI  I  found  her  in  my  arms  and  thought  fdie 
loved  me.  My  chief!  she  said  so.  And  you,  Gertrude, 
what  webs  have  been  weaving  between  us  I  I  was 
sore  you  were  to  marry  Spenser— that  it  was  all 
over  for  me !  And  if  Annie  loved  me— it  didn't 
matter  what  other  it  was.  Don't  tell  me  that  you 
think  I  am  a  weak  good-for-nothing,  for  whom  yoo 
have  only  pity ;  don't  tell  me  thai  I  have  hideed 
lost  everything- — " 

"  Children  I  Hoity-toity  I  What's  going  on  here  V* 
said  the  deep  voice  of  Mr.  Braye.  He  bad 
heard  a  good  deal  of  noise,  suspicious  whisperings 
and  soft  accents— bad  seen  gleams  of  light ;  at  last 
had  arrayed  himself  in  borf^lar  costume  and  come 
down  to  Investigate,  rifle-in-band. 
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"  Uncle  Braye !''  exclaimed  Bnmile,  lookiiig  ap 
intathe  kindly  oat  amaied  coanteiianoe  beneath  its 
pobited  nightcap,  "I  wantGertnide  to  marry  me." 

**  Not  at  three  .o*cleck  in  the  morning,  if  I  know 
myself,"  returned  Uncle  Braye. 

"pTe  got  my  drden,  and  must  leave  to-day." 
And  the  nephew  explained  the  aitoation. 

**  Gertraae,  go  to  oed,  my  dear,"  said  her  fiither. 
**  I  haye  Bomeumee  thought,"  eontinaed  Mr.  Braye. 
leaning  meditatiyely  on  the  end  of  his  gon,  *'  that  it 
is  to  my  ghrls'  diaadyantage  that  thej  have  been 
bronght  up  so  intimately  with  yon.  YonYe  a  good 
fellow,  bat  thev  have  no  chance  of  knowing  their 
own  minds  with  regard  to  yoa  or  any  other  man. 
It  is  my  advice,  to  pat  vonnelf  on  the  old  cooainly 
terms,  write  to  Gertrnde  if  she  likes,  and  see  how 
yon  both  feel  when  you  oome  back." 

Brnnsie  groaned. 

«*  Too  hard,  amir' 

**  No,  sir ;  kind,  as  ever.  I  owe  all  to  yoa  that  I 
am  or  expect  to  be  ;  I  am  not  good  enough  for  one 
ol  aiv  oooains." 

**  I  don't  know  that  von  are,"  Er.  Braye  assented, 
calmly ;  **  bat  if  Gertie  likes  yon— «he'8  a  senaible 
child " 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  does ;  she  hasn't  answered 


me,  sir.  I  don't  know  that  she  wiU  have  siijilitit 
to  do  with  me."  — v-7-» 

'*  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Braye,  in  the  Bddit  of  a 
tremendoos  yawn,  **  let's  go  to  bed.  I  think  Tirlll 
let  yoa  two  manage  voar  own  affisira :  I 
yon !"  with  a  resounding  slap  oo  ^jpnsie's  ^^ 

The  young  man  went  into  his  room  as  tite 

began  their  sinsing.  A  soft  breese  of  dawA  W»^l«d 
the  certains.  On  the  bureau  lay  half  a  doAaa  Vlfcl 
white  rosebuds  that  climbed  round  Gertmae^  IVfth 
dow,  with  a  shred  of  a  note : 

'*  With  Gertie's  nuohanging  love." 

And,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  a  great  deal 
than  he  deserved. 


A  nmA  Hlslake— One  of  I>etroit's  phBlttfliro- 
pists  saw  an  old  man  seated  on  a  satt-baml  in 
fh>nt  of  a  grocery  store  the  other  day,  and  the  widbi 
locks  and  sad  ikoe  touched  a  tender  chord.  Lilt- 
ing his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  he  aslwa: 
"And  so  you  are  waiting  to  be  gathered  honM,  nn 
you  f  '^No,  sir,  I  ain't,"  prompUy  replied  Ih*  4ild 
man.  "  I'm  waithur  for  the  bank  to  open  ao  Ikni  I 
oan  gather  in  $3,300  oii  this  check.'-  He  happtend 
to  own  four  or  five  big  ftrms. 


t'other,  or  which?— ''OBBTRmn,  N0I8XLB8S  AS  A  OOMSTIRATOB,  HAS  8BIXXD  A  PAIS  OF  TONGS 
Ain>,  OTBALnra  VSHUXD,  OAFTUBBS  THK  TBXASUBB  BT  am  UUBXraOTBD,  MIONIFIOBMT  SNIP.*' 
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niAT  BU7S  TRUNK.—  "  'NOW  WB  8BALL  StxV  DBCLARES  KBS.  P.,  IN  HOT  ANQER  OF  SPEECH,  AS  8UK 
riATHO  OFF  THE  TOP.  *  ALL  OF  YOU  LOOS  !*  THEY  LOOKED.  BOB  WAS  RIGHT.  A  MASS  OP  BONES 
WAg  BBVKAUH>«    NB?.  FM^KON  THKBW  UP  B£t(  HANDS  IN  UOBBQB."— SEE  N«XT  PAGE.. 
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Ufe't  Voyag*. 

Tn  Iran  thtiiM  in  the  eactern  iky, 
On  the  sea  its  splendor  poun, 

And  a  ship  is  sailing  into  sight. 
And'  it  comes  tnm  distant  shores. 

Sweet  mtUio  make  the  flapping  sail^ 

As  into  port  it  steers, 
And  flrom  the  shore,  the  pleasant  sound, 

A  welcoming  of  cheers. 

A  little  life  is  welcomed  in 

A  bark  flrom  unknown  shores; 

Upon  the  world  it  casts  its  freight 
Qf  precious  goods  and  stores. 

^eet  BMsIc  mske  the  welcome  words— 
•     ''To  thee  a  child  is  given. *' 
We  hail  It.  as  the  ship  is  hailed, 
A  blesslBf  sent  flrom  heaven. 

The  snn  sinks  in  the  western  sky, 

The  erening  lUntsin  night. 
As  the  ship  sails  oat  to  the  nnknowi^  isas, 

And  soon  is  lost  to  sight. 

Bad  m«sle  make  the  flapping  sails. 

As  sefward  Air  it  steers, 
And  dimlj  faint  the  shadowy  masts, 

Been  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

A  weary  life  gees  sinking  out. 
And  It  drifts  to  a  distant  eea, 

Asd  lU  foal  is  tl^e  ererlastlng  shores 
Of  wHe  eternity. 

A  Toysge  made  by  ihlps  and  men 

Aorsss  an  ocean  Test — 
Thegoods  and  Ills  of  life  and  death, 

The  future  and  the  past 


That    Blue  Trunk. 

IbtH.  PRiDEHtOTC  kcpl  a  ^oMrdiog-hoiue   of  th« 

,M|ho!it  ren^cUbility.    T}i^  nnfortiihate  demise  of 

.^F*  THdi^^on  at  &  Kumi'whiU  early  period  of  their 

•  flkMiicd  tife,  And  the  cut^  of  two  pretty  daughters 

and  a  aoa,  rendered  this  profeaaloii  an  absolute 

BfrOfSfll^  fM  tbe  wiclow^.    Bne  aasamed  it  as  a  sort 

«f  t^realtament,  her  futkeT  having  been  porter  of  a 

Jotfti,  find  her  ni other  tha  daughter  of  a  farmer  In 

§^^  circunii^laiicciH. 

mt^.  Ptidgeon  ro^^iiled  tn  a  house  that  looked  oot 
spckti  11^  nic^  little  park  and  '  a  dainty  bit  of  Nichol- 
mm  pi^vement/'  a^  slii^  r:aUed  it;  and  she  had  a 
flasi  door-plnte  on  ths  front  door,  and  a  large 
eamlier  of  piaoes  or  dirty  plate  around  the  back 
door,  with  a  fpw  moimd;;  o(  ooid^inders  and  ashes 
to  break  the  monotonou^f  levdloftiiegrasdessback 
yard,  Bui  ^e  pJaeo  was  a  rented  one,  and  she 
cared  lltUe  tor  tookfi,  ao  bug  as  she  satisfied  the 
appetilea  of  h^r  boarders,  and  made  what  is  called 
**  a  Uvlii'.'' 

A  i  ftmt  these  palf ons  numbered  three,  to  wit : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grjcmibyt  who  were  thin,  spare, 
queniloui,  asd  afxtv  vear^  of  age ;  who  ate  like 
anacfiQdas  and  snarloa  like  hyenas;  and  who,  hav- 
ing eirtracted  all  the  Juiciness  out  of  the  years  of 
ikck  prolonged  existence,  iiow  lived  on  gmeland 
oatrmeaU  Neict  Dame  M\:y>.  Strong,  a  ^dow  under 
for^yeari  of  age,  still  go<»d-looktng,  weighing  two 
hundred,  if  a  pound,  JoUy  as  a  priest,  glib  with  her 
tongue,  and  ourions  as  a  deer.  She  was  jnst  the 
woman  for  baarding-honse  diplomacy— keen  of 
vision,  quiok  of  Intellect,  impertorbable  in  demeanor, 
and  witn  an  ezparienoe  in  boarding  that  made  her 
the  terror  of  landladies. 

These  three  people  fought  each  other  in  a  civilized 
way  with  the  sharpest  of  words,  and  in  alliance 
gave  Mrs.  Pridgeon  hot  shot  whenever  she  in- 
terfered in  their  petty  discords.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orimsby  would  aqoeak  oot  their  spite,  and  Mrs. 
Strong  would  langb  at  them  until  the  thin  pair  grew 
led  with  wrath,  tnat  escaped  them  like  steam  from 
n  motionless  locomotive.  Did  the  ^dow  Strong 
bnm  a  tone,  the  Qrimsbya  cracked  »  few  notes  hi 


ridiculous  mockery.  Mra.  Btrohg  bad  ber  ahirfli 
ready  for  return  shoU,  and  invariably  sent  the  aged 
couple  into  flight 

As  the  three  paid  their  bills  with  extraordinary 
promptness,  Mrs.  Pridgeon  cared  very  little,  one 
way  or  another,  how  the  battle  went  among  k»r 
boarders.  She  could  stomach  her  own  insults  wMi 
equanimity  equal  to  that  which  eharacteriaed  her 
disposition  of  the  viands  she  displayed  upon  her 
table.  Boast  beef  in  all  its  various  mystenons  ma- 
nipulations was  of  more  account  to  ner  tkan  the 
snapping  conversation  of  the  Orimsbys,  or  the  raO- 
lery  of  the  buxom  Strong,  whose  Jewelry.  la^»M  and 
rich  wardrobe  added  not  a  little  to  the  envy  with 
which  the  rest  regarded  her. 

This  oppressivdy  snltry  condition  of  the  dnmetde 
atmosphere  was  broken  one  morning  in  AM"*^  ^^ 
the  appearance  before  the  door  of  the  Fmgeon 
house  of  an  express  wagop,  in  which  waa  borne  s 
most  conspicuous  and .  startling  oblect^a  hhie 
trunk.  It  was  an  architectnraT  aflto  of  hunber. 
arched  top,  iron-strapped,  with  rattling  iron  han- 
dles, which  had  a  cofftn-like  click*  and  the  whde 
painted  in  a  dingy  bine  color,  aa  if  wrapped  in  a  lit 
of  sky  that  hadbeen  thrown  aside,  and,  'twixt  witd 
and  rain  and  sun,  had  had  frrou|diL  time  of  it 

Mrs.  Pridgeon  welcomed  that^nnk,  and  gareH 
the  best  front  bedroom,  and  had  Mdj  dait  and  mb 
it  down  with  a  wet  rag— the  poor  sesvatit  ix^Mriog 
the  affishr  nntO  she  grew  aa  red  in  the  mce  aa^'a 
rose. 

Evidently  it  waa  a  trunk  of  dtotinction,  and  in  a 
temporary  truce  between  the  Qrbnsbjri  and  ICrs. 
Strong  they  put  their  heads  together  in  oon- 
snltation  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  suoh  a 
miserable,  nnfashionable  trunk,  bine  at  that*  reo^v- 
ing  such  welcome  and  the  best  room. 

Their  curiosity  was  partly  appeased  and  partlv 
increased  by  the  appearance,  two  days  afterward, 
of  a  short,  bald-headed,  fht,  red-feoed.  pudgy  old 
fellow  of  at  least  sixty  yean  of  age.  who  carriad  a 
heavy  stick,  and  who  walked  along  like  an  irascible 
old  chap,  with  the  bad  habit  of  mntterlog  to  Un- 
self. 

He  bad  the  pecuUarfty,  too,  of  gittog  bis  head 
quick,  Qgrvous  Jerks  or  snakes,  from  time  to  thne, 
as  if  his  stand-up  collar  chafed  his  neck.  Bat  eveiv- 
thing  about  his  raiment  was  as  neat  as  neat  cooid 
be.  His  highly  polished  Oxford  ties  glistened  in  the 
morning's  sunlight  as  he  mounted  the  stepe;  his 
linen  was  snowy ;  his  clothes  fitted  him  with  marvel- 
ous exactness,  and  he  moved  like  one  accustomed 
to  the  hard,  devious  ways  of  great  citiea. 

Mrs.  Pridgeon  welcomed  him  warmly,  and,  after 
a  few  minutes'  talk  with  him  In  the  doakv  parlor, 
sent  him,  under  escort  of  a  aervant,  to  ttie  room 
where  the  blue  trunk  lay  in  wait 

When  the  listeners  below  heard,  after  a  while, 
the  fhlUng  of  the  lid  of  that  great  chest --a  fblling 
that  shook  the  house  like  a  young  earthquake— they 
were  satisfied  that  its  master  had  arrived ;  that  a 
new  spirit  of  wrath  had  entered  the  honse  of  Prid- 
geon; that  henceforth  their  pett^  snite  wonld  be- 
come inslfniiflcantin  comparison  with  the  thnnderous 
wrath  of  the  little  man  pacing  the  floor  above ;  and 
that,  finally,  whoever  wished  to  be  on  the  winning 
side  most  make  an  ally  of  this  vigorous  boarder,  this 
man  of  condensed  wrath. 

At  dinner,  the  hungry  curiosity  of  the  coterie, 
worked  up  to  an  intensity  quite  unusual,  received 
its  first  repast 

The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  bine  trunk  was 
McLarahan.  Mrs.  Pridgeon  said  so  as  the  stranger 
grasped  the  back  9f  his  ohair,  and  the  stranger  re- 
peated it  as,  with  mixed  cough,  growl  and  nervous 
twist  of  the  head,  he  said : 

**  CapUin  McLarahan,  at  yonr  service,  ladies.** 

Whereupon  he  proceeded  to  assault  his  dinner  in 
a  rapid  and  silent  way,  that  did  honor  to  his  appe- 
tite and  to  his  disoretfoa  in  the  presence  of  tempo- 
rary neutrals. 

He  spoke  but  oacc  darli^  the  neat  And  that  was 
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to  annoimoe,  m  he  poshed  btok  his  chair,  that  he 
'm¥M  do  Umhelf  the  pleiwire  to  eai  hk  sappor  at 

MI^MO'olOOlU 

GtAtaki  McLarahan  waa  a  geoiua.  Mrs.  Strong 
ogled  and  smned,  and  used  her  best  oonTersattonai 
i^loa  against  t^at  geotlMnan.  She  hintod  at 
operas,  waa  oatspoken  in  her  desire  for  theatrical 
•«tertainmenta>  talked  text  poetry  and  prose,  hn- 
mored  Us  whims,  o^joled  him,  and  empl^fea  trvy 
artifiee  to  secure  the  oM  gentleman  for  an  ally. 

lo  vain  were  aU  her  eOorts.  The  Qrimshys  were 
eqaa^y  uBBoooessftiL  The  captain  was  impertnrb- 
able.  He  wonM  not  bo  enticed  into  a  oonTersation 
4if  any- length,  or  permit  to  be  lifted  to  his  shoulders 
the  harden  ol^inqoirieB  which  required  from  him  the 
aliRhteat  of  self-reTelations. 

His  bine  trunk  and  hiaiself  were  society  for  each 
other.  He  paid  his  1>oard  with  commendable 
promptness,  aid  not  practtoe  upon  horn,  tate  or 
violin  in  his  apartment,  and  was  in  evenr  respect, 
save  that  of  gmfihess*  an  irreproachable  boarder. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  no  more  intimate, 
■0  better  known,  than  on  the  warm  August  dav 
whea  he  spluttered  out  hte  first  greeting*  and  then 
sat  grhnly  down  to  his  first  meal  at  Mrsw  Pridgeon's. 
MSk  Strong  was  compelled  to  battle  alone  with  her 
fellow-boarders,  and  tney,  in  torn,  had  given  op  any 
•xpectation  of  aid  fh>m  the  oaptain.  In  fhct,  he 
waa  hardly  thought  of,  bsto  when  his  growl  and  his 
chake  of  tiie  he«d  indicated  the  coming  of  a  storm 
of  monosyllables^  Bot  erea  then  they  were  all  so 
used  to  his  wa^rs  as  to  bo  amused  rather  than  an- 
aoiod  by  hte  explesiToneas. 

AmoagMrs.  Pridgeon's  possessions  was  one  which 
ozotted  no  enyy*  Kwaa  Bob,  her  son,  a  strong, 
ftm4oTiag  yoong  l-asoi^  of  foorteen,  to  whom  mis- 
ohief  waa  as  necessary  as  his  meals ;  who  knew  his 
mother's  house  from  garret  to  cellar,  and  who  had 
as  many  tricks  as  a  bey  of  Us  experience  coald 
voiy  well  employ. 

One  eyening,  at  about  sunset,  this  Bob  was  heard 
to  thump  ihmi  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  garret- 
atairs ;  at  the  same  time  he  yelled  histily. 

** Murder!  I  have  dtscoTered  a  murder  1^'  he 
shouted,  as  the  inmates  of  the  house  gathered 
about  Um.  ) 

**  Don't  be  a  fool  I' '  waa  the  adrice  of  his  fright- 
onod  mother.  '*Ifyou'Te  seen  a  ghost,  tell  me!*' 
omphaslaing  her  remark  with  a  shake  that  would 
haTO  set  any  dislocated  Joints,  or  vioe  vena, 

'*  Lem'  me  alone,  can't  youf'  he  inquired.  **  'Tain't 
OTOry  boy's  seen  what  I  aaw  up  hi  the  garret,  4  see 
them  now !"  his  eyes  starting  out  of  Ms  head  as  he 
looked  at  the  coiling.  All  the  rest  of  tho  eyes- 
turned  upward,  as  If  to  see  the  same  sight.  <..  •  s 

*'  What  is  it,  Bobby  f  says  the  anxious  mother. 
<<Tett  mamma  aU  about  it  1    What  did  you  see  ?" 

*'  Boaes  1"  with  a  tragic  tone  of  voice. 

The  women  shuddered  and  dt«w  away. 

"  Where  r'  demanded  Mrs.  Strong,  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  and  a  shade  palerthan  usual.  Where- 
rn  otevy  one  stuck  out  their  heads  like  cranes  at 
poor  youth. 

*'  vn^re  ?^  he  repeated.  "  Where  ?  In  that  blue 
traak!" 

**Ohl  that  viUain  of  a  captain!"  shouted  Mrs. 
Pridgeon.  "  He  has  cut  up  somebody— I  know  he 
liaa---and  left  mo  the  remains !  me,  a  poor  widow 
with  a  Ihmily !  Bverrbody  will  suspect  me— 1  know 
theywIU.  Fm  ruhied^-ruitted— ruhied !  Bot,  son," 
her  curiosity  overeonUag  her  fears,  "tell  us  all 
about  ttr' 

'*WoU,  you  see,"  says  Bob,  quite  calmlv,  'M 
went  up  into  the  attic,  and  I  saw  this  old,  mnny- 
eolorod  trunk.  It  wouldn't  open  at  first,  so  I  save 
a  Jork  at  the  top  and  it  pulled  of!  and  showed  me 
aoBBotUag  hiside  that  looked  like  wUte  sticks.  I 
put  in  my  hand  and  pulled  oat  a  skull.  Ob,  Lord ! 
4h,Lord!  what  a  heap  of  old  musty  bones  there 
waa !  I  didn't  wait  to  oouat  'em,  bat  Juet  hooked  it. 
Vo,  I  won't  go  book!*'  ho  aim,  in  anower  to  Mrs. 
Offaaaby. 


^'  Will  you  go  for  the  police  ?"  That  was  Mrs. 
S^toog's  qoestkM). 

hob,  sees  a  chance  to  become  an  envied  hero 
among  the  boys  and  sajrs  he  will  go,- sad  dashes  out 
of  doors  to  spread  the  news,  of  his  discovery*  Mrs. 
Pridgeon  siaks  into  a  chair  with  a  groaa,  and  beginr 
to  beiate  thetcaptain. 

"Won't  I  talk  to  him  when  he  comes  in!"  she 
ories.  "  To  think  that  ho  could  so  misuse  mo  after 
doina  him  a  favor !  Last  night,  when  he  paid  his 
bin*  no  aays  to  me :  *Mr8.  Pridgeon,  I've  treated 
myself  to  a  new  trunk,  and  would  like  to  put  my  old 
bine  feUow-travoler  in  your  garret  There  ore  some 
old  traps  in  it  Pve  no  use  for  at  present'  Old 
traps,  indeed !  -Mlsad  man's  bones!  It's  a  wonder 
we  haven't  had  ghosts  and  rapplngo,  and  aU.  that 
sort  of  thing  !  And  ior  think  I  treated  Um  so 
sweetly,  and  told  him  ho  could  leave  that  trunk  for 
a  year !  Trunk?  It's  a  oqflBnt  and  my  house  haa 
been  a  graveyard!"  And.  in  the  agony  of  the 
mfauite,  her  feet  beat  the  floor  like  twia  trip-ham- 
mem  ;  thoa  a  look  of  detormiaattao  oaaio  over  her 
face.  "I  will  not  sofibv  this  honriblo  sospooso!" 
she  cried,  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

In  about  five  aUnntes  a  racket  woa  heard  hi  the 
attic,  and  the  tramp  of  cumbrous  feet  and  the 
thump  of  a  box  against  steps  and  walls  were  beard. 
Hrs^  Pridgeon  had  hired  two  men  to  bring  down  the 
captahi's  trunk  to  the  hall,  where  it  was  dopeaited, 
and  tho  earriors  witfaidrew. 

"Now  we  shall  seel"  declares  Mrs.  P..  ia  hot 
anger  of  speooh,  as  she  fiuag.off  the  top.  "AU  of 
you  look !" 

They.  looked.  Bob  was  right.  A  mass  of  bones 
was  revealed.  A  mnsty  smell  came  out  of  the 
chest  Mrs.  Pridgeon  threw  up  her  hands  In  horror. 
The  Giimsbys  looked,  sniflbd,  and  suflered  a  shiver 
of  th^  own  emaciated  anatomies*  Mrs.  Strong 
saw  their  motkms  with  malignant  delight 

"  Don't  fall  in !"  she  says,  waminglyv  "  for  we 
shaU)  never  be  able  to  sort  you  oat  Do,  mv  dear 
Mrs.  Pridgeon,  close  that  grotesque  casket .  My 
modesty  is  freezing  at  the  sight  where  is  the  i 
lant  captain?  He  should  be  here  to  prove 
these  are  not  the  remains  of  his  wife." 
■ "  Tour  self-interest  would  show,  I  was  sure." 
remarim  Mrs.  Grimsby,  in  a  voice  thin  as  to  out  Hke 
arrazor.  "  I  always  thought  you  would  like  to  be 
Mrs.  McLanOian.'^ 

"And  live  to  a  /at  old  age,  Mrs.  Grimsby,"  says 
Ifrs.  Strong,  with  a  laugh. 

This  skirmish  of  words  would,  probably,  have 
continued  had  not  the  front  door  opened  at  that 
mbinte  and  admitted  Bob  and  a  policeman  and  the 


Sat 


two  Pridgeon  girls,  home  from  their  work. 
Htfoa  our  cop!"  shouted  Bob,  proudly. 


'I 


knowed  him,  'cause  he  comes  to  see  our  Betty, 
down-staire.    And  he  knows  me,  he  does." 

Now,  Betty  was  the  chambermaid,  and  a  very 
pretty,  neat,  and  well-behaved  young  giri,  and  it 
showed  the  poUcemap's  good  taste  to  nave  her  ac- 
quaintance, though  the  stout  young  fellow  blushed 
under  Bob's  announcement  until  his  bine  uniform 
seemed  to havescarlet faolngs.  Bathe  braced  up 
nobly  and  said : 

"  I'm  Patrolman  Digley,  m'um,  and  at  your  ser- 
vice.   Master  Bob  says  it's  a  murder." 

Mrs.  PricU;eon  pointed  at  the  trunk. 

"  It's  in  there,'^  she  announced. 

Digley  lifted  off  the  top,  and  he  and  Master  Bob 
and  his  sisters  looked  in.  The  girls  gave  two  little 
shrieks.  Bob  declared  it  was  an  uncomfortable  lot 
of  bones,  and  Digley,  putting  back  the  cover,  sen- 
tentiously  remarked,  "  that  It  was  an  old  'on,"  an 
opinion  wUoh  was  as  scant  of  satislhctioB  as  the 
bones  themselves.  The  silence  of  a  mkute  waa 
broken  by  a  volley  of  questions. 

"Was  it  a  woman?"  "Was  it  a  man  f  "Was  it 
shot?"  Throat  cut?"  "  Jumperti-ed  f*  "Killed  for 

love  ?"  "  For  money  ?"  "  For  se  venge  ?"  "  For " 

I  The  poor  man  held  up  his  hand  to  implore  siloBce. 
I     "  I  doa't  tUak  aaytUng  abool  Hf   ~ 
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found  every  day.  The  eeroner  end  hie  jury  ealk  tn- 
■wer  Yoar  qne^iofi— perhtp*.  He  will  eeaftlB  the 
mormag,    il*i  too  late  now.'' 

'*It  tbaVt  sUy  in  the  houee  to-night!"  mys 
Mre.  Pridgeon.  "  I  oonldaH  sleep.  Fd  iiear  them 
bones  rattling  aroand  the  rooms  and  up  and  down- 
stafre.    ]*d  dieo^lHght." 

'*An  bosh!"  Mrs.  Strong  exekimed.  <«Theyt 
have  been  here  six  months  and  never  bothered 
TOO.  They're  not  half  ho  datigeroos  as  they  would 
be  if  eovered  witli  flesh." 

"  Pnt  them  in  the  closet  there  under  the  statrx, 
and  lock  the  door,"  soffgests  Digley,  whieh  being 
agreed  to  and  done,  he  descended  to  the  kitchen  to 
watch  Betty  and  to  wait  for  Oaptatai  MoLarahan. 

With  odd  Inck  both  for  Dfgley  and  the  captain, 
the  latter  foiled  to  pnt  in  an  appearance,  mnch  to 
the  delight  of  the  forvier,  who  thus  had  a  pknsible 
exonse  ror  lingering  near  the  diThiity  of  his  lil^. 

The  startled  tenants  of  the  house  finally  went  to 
bed,  loekfng  and  boltinc  doors  with  nDoadal  Tlgi- 
lance,  to  gasrd  against  the  hicomlng  or  outgoteg  of 
evil  spirits,  and  anxioos  for,  yet  fearinr,  the  retom  of 
the  oaptain  for  that  horrible  gathering  of  human 
remnants  so  snngly  stowed  away  beneath  the  stairs. 
But  the  captain  did  not  come  back,  and  sleep 
flnafly  pressed  together  the  nerrons  eyelids  of  the 
wakeftu  hoaseliold. 

With  the  early  morning  Mrs.  Pridgeon  awoke  as 
asnal»  and  as  was  necessary.  With  daylight,  re- 
turned courage,  audacity,  composure.  She  remem- 
bered, as  if  It  were  a  dream,  the  horrible  rcTola- 
tions  of  a  prcTlons  eyening.  RecalUng  ftem,  she 
vowed  a  vow  of  vengeance  against  the  captain  who 
could  thus  codllv  shock  the  even  tenor  of  her  do- 
mestic ttfB,  and  briag  faito  notoriety  a  home  which 
httd  heretofore  been  one  of  comnarative  tranquillity. 
**  It  will  be  in  all  the  papers  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  notorious. '  Ah!  widows  do 'have  hard 
lots  In  Ufe !"  With  that  she  went  immediately  ddwn 
the  stairs.  At  the  foot  of  them  rtie  glanced  toward  * 
the  eloeet  underneath.  A  shriek  rose  to  her  Kpto 
but  was  repireiBsed.  The  closet-door  was  open,  and 
a  look  within  showed  that  the  blue  trunk  and  its 
contents,  oareftiny  secured  the  night  before,  had 
disappeared.  Not  a'  due  to  their  abstraction  was 
left  She  glanced  toward  the  fWmt  door.  It  was 
ajar»  and  on  the  steps  without,  imprints  of  muddy 
foeL 

"Thieves!  Police!  Thieves!  We've  been  rob- 
bed !"  cried  Mrs.  Pridgeon,  up  and  down  the  hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimsby*"  ^^or  opened,  and  M^. 
Orimsby,  her  teeth  chattering  with  alarm,  informed 
the  landlady  that  she  knew  ^  there'd  be  trouble  all 
along  of  them  bones."  And  she  added,  in  a  con- 
solatory way,  *'  that  she'd  said  MoLarahan  was  a 
Ihief'-^which  she  hadn't  said,  however.  Then, 
lirB.  Strong's  head,  bulbous  with  paper  wads  and 

aQlfled  nke  a  porcupine  with  crimping-pins,  came 
irough  a  goodly-silted  crack  in  the  door. 

**  Mrs.  Pridgeon !"  she  cries. 

••  I  hear  you !"  says  Mrs.  P. 

'*  KkiR  the  police.  My  diamonds,  watch,  jewelrv 
and  laces  have  been  stolen.  Calt  the  police  1  CaU 
the  pdlioe  instantly!"  and  Mm.  Strong  slams  the 
door  together  with  a  bang  that  shakes  the  house. 

Mr.  Pridgeon,  instead  of  calling  the  police  as  de- 
fired  80  energetically,  proceeded  to  call  the  girls ; 
during  which  pf^oess  she  discovered  that  Betty, 
the  chamber-maid,  had  disappeared.  Her^clothes 
had  been  removed,  and  the  bed  she  usuallv  occu- 
pied showed  that  no  one  had  slept  upon  it  the  pre- 
vious night. 

*'Aha !"  ejaculates  Mrs.  Pridgeon,  with  grim  sat- 
Isfoction,  as  she  rummaged  the  closet,  punched  the 
pillow  %nd  hurled  back  the  bed-cover,  **  she  has 
flioped  withDiftley;  and  she  and  Digley  have  car- 
riea  olf  the  bToe  trunk  and  the  bones  and  Mns. 
Strong'fi  jewels.  I  sec  it  all.  My  good  repute  gops 
With  them.  I  am  mined."  whereupon  the  un- 
happy woman  sank  upon  the  floor,  ftud,  with  her 
btad  upon  the  bed,  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  hysterical 


grief,  flmn  which  lAie  was  aroused  by  the  aaMea 
appearaqoe  oT  Patrolman  Dig|ey,  who*  to  1i«  wm- 
jeiAy  of  h^ured  hmocesoe,  towered  abov»hcr  Uka. 
a  gmnt. 

**  They  tell  n^e  Betty  haa  run  awav,"  h«  begtaui. 

Mrs.  FHdgeon  springe  to  her  feet  like  a  oat. 

**  Doii't  speak  to  me  f  she  coflMnands,  her  •yea 
•abhuM  with  foi^.  *'  It  Is  you  who  have  broaght 
disgrace  upon  me.  Ton  diould  have  protected  us 
all.  Where  is  that  girl— that  tnmk,  &oae  jewels, 
which  were  taken  from  this  houae  last  Bight?  Tea 
know  what  has  become  of  them.'* 

"  I  know  no  more  about  then  thaa  you  know, 
ma'am.  That  I  can  prove.  I  was  going  by  jvst 
now,  and  heard  you.  In  the  kitchen  they  told  me 
the  reason,  and  I  came  up  here  to  helf^  yo«.  That 
is  an." 

<*Weltr  K  you  don't  know,  you  M^ht  toP  Ae 
declares.  **  It's  aU  owing  to  that  herrible  tmk. 
Tou  ought  to  have  taken  H  sway  last  night  Yo^d 
no  business  to  leave  It." 

'*  That  may  or  may  not  be  true,"  DMey  repHta, 
pulUng  his  coat  downward  frem  the  beR.  ^  It  la  too 
kte  to  discuss  it,*  but  I  do  this,  Mrs.  Pridguos— I 
pledge  myself  to  find  that  trunk,  or  the  gtrt,  «r  the 
Jewels.  I  wont  say  aU  three,  but  I  think  tber^ 
be  pretty  near  together.  Ill  not  say  why  I  Haak 
so— I  cant."  The  poor  fellow  seems  to  cholw  at 
this  pofait,  and  he  stepped  to  the  closetdoor  and 
examined,  or  pretended  to  examine,  it    **  niere's 


a  key  in  the  door,  ma'atti,"  he  says,  '*  and  Vw%  the 
regular  one  in  my  pocket  It  ia  odd,  nerfaapa,  to 
you,  but  not  to  me.    Seme  one  hiside  did  H,  though 


Vf 

stand,  unless— unless  a  murder's  been  committed." 

**And  what  about  my  Jewels,  poHceuiaD?"  eame 
from  Mrs.  Strong,  on  the  landing  above.  **  Bvuty- 
thing's  gone  that  4  left  on  my  bureau.  It's  lust  as 
the  papers  say,  I  do  believe,  and  that  Is,  that  the 
police  are  in  league  with  the  thi^es." 

**  I  don't  see  what  they  want  of  your  brasa  oaat- 
ings !"  squeals  Mrs.  Grimsby ;  and  thm  her  da«r  la 
shut  with  a  slam  that  drowned  the  reply  of  her  ad> 
versary. 

**  Or  course  III  report  this  matter,"  D^(ley  ^• 
**  but  not  muchll  come  of  M,  probaUy .  Aa 
,  ru  look  out  the  matter  for  myself.  By-tbe- 
way,  has  the  captain  returned?  Has  »a(,  eh? 
That  looks  bad— mind  yon,  I  say  tiiat  that  looks  bad. 
Iwantthatcaptaki." 

After  lookhig  around  a  while,  the  poUoeisan  dis- 
appears. 

By  noon  the  Pridgeon  manslen  has  quisfted.  Mis. 
Strong  sighs  a  Kttle  over  her  less,  Mra.  P.  ia  nervaas, 
and  the  aged  pidr  chuckle  to  eao'h  elhar,  and  ex- 
change brief  conversations  in  whispeia,  italleteed 
by  sly  looks  at  the  widow.  By  night  the  adventure 
is  stale.  In  a  week  it  was  forgotten  even  ¥y  Miaater 
Bob,  who  had  greatly  impaired  his  vitaMj^  by  oon- 
stant  repetitions  of  the  story  to  his  JuveHO  mends. 
But  Digley's  memory  was  good.  Betty's  disappaar- 
ance  had  wounded  him.  Evidently  he  knew  none- 
thing  that  had  given  his  love  for  her  a  deathblow. 
Men  in  love  often  forget  Out  of  love  their  memory 
is  generously  retentive.  Digley  watohed  like  a 
weasel. 

One  day,  three  months  after  the  robberr,  Digley, 
off  duty  for  the  hour,  saw  a  hack  roll  rapiol^  aoross 
the  street  in  which  he  was  standing.  11m  canfage 
was  a  half-block  distant— 4n  ihct,  he  had  bsl  a 
glimpse  of  it  That  glimpse  showed  him  on  the 
seat  in  front,  next  the  driver,  a  large  blue  trunk. 
It  was  out  of  sight  before  he  coukT  recall  whjrhe 
wanted  that  trunk.  Then  he  restcMbered  the 
Pridgeon  mystery,  and  ran  After  the  TeUde.  It 
was  blocks  ahead  of  him  when  he  tumedihe  mT- 
ner,  and  approaching  tlie  raihroad  depot 

"  The  man  cannot  make  the  train,"  thoof^  Big- 
ley,  as  he  looked  at  bte  watch,  *'  for  the  time  Is  up?' 


reiSch 


He  ran  the  harder,  thinkliig  he  would  i 
the  hack. 
The  people  stared  at  him  and  laughed,  ao  odd. 
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BO  rfdioaloQi  t  light  ii  a  ranning  poUeeman.  Thej 
ey«i  itopiped  to  see  why  be  nui,  and  others,  notio- 
tmg  Ae  crowde,  came  to  doon  and  wiadowa,  and 
oraaed  tkeb*  necks  to  see  the  end  of  the  raco,  and 
what  it  was  aU  about. 
The  back  was  at  the  deaot  withoat  a  driter, 


person  in  a  million  would  be  possessed  of  sttch  an 
'      *        His  007  hope  of  traokiiig 


snob  a 


itoseeV 
•ad,  ana 


INgley  dashed  into  the  bnildfa^r  iost  hi  lime 
tnua  beginaing  to  raoTO  oat  ofthe  other  < 
to  sole  with  lage  the  Mae  tnmk  pitched  taito  the 

Ho  raft  a  few  feet  in  parsoit,  and  stopped.  A 
brakeflua  on  the  rear  of  the  trahi  diseounged  lilm 
bTtwlrliiigUBflnMrsattheendofhlsacae.  Diglejr 
did  not  deapah*.    He  cangfat  tho  hackmaa. 

**  Who  oame  down  with  that  tnmk  f '  he  demanded. 
<*  Doeribe  bim  in  a  bnrrj !" 

**  Twasn*t  a  him,  bat  a  she.  Fat  oM  hdy  of 
sixty,  bitched  on  to  one  band-box,  two  baakets,  a 
▼aMse,  an  umbrella,  and  a  brown  paper  parcel. 
T^ruk  marked  *Mrs.  G.  K  Stinger*;  old  woman 
marked  with  the  chicken-pox  and  a  red  noee.  Why 
didn't  yoa  write  and  tell  ner  yoo  was  a-coming  ?  I 
neednnwait?  Good !  Get  in  and  ride  back.  Tc« 
caoM  down  flyin',  but  111  take  yoo  backblown." 

Digley  was  glad  to  hide  hfanself  in  the  carriage, 
and  retaraed  as  ill-natored  as  a  hnngry  bear.  He 
had  ran  half  a  mile,  won  the  plandlts  of  hundreds 
of  people  who  didnt  Imow  what  the  trouble  was 
all  abont,  made  hhnself  very  oncomfbrtable,  and 


»orpoae 
prisone 
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all  to  no  pi 
Um  withoat  i 
trank.  Digley  swore  to 
himself  and  at  himself, 
as  became  a  philoso- 
pher, and  left  the  hack 
with  a  feeling  that  he 
was  the  greatest  ass  in 
slioes.  Catch  him  leg- 
gins  it  again  after  a 
hack  with  two  blocks 
the  start!  In  sack  a 
case  the  tmnk   conld 

go  to  the  "Old  Nick" 
efore  he  woold  stop  it 
— and  BO  on,  ad  itmni- 
turn.  Yet,  three  dajrs 
bad  not  passed  away 
before  the  poor  fellow 
saw  a  hotel-porter  shoal- 
der  and  carnr  into  the 
hotel  a  large  bine  trunk. 
"This  time,"  thought 
Digley,  "  WL  have  the 
tnmk,  sure."  And  he 
walked  slowlr  up  to  the 
office,  stromng  thence 
to  the  register,  and  then 
to  a  pile  of  trunks,  on 
top  of  which  reposed  a* 
blue-colored  trunk.  He 
surrounded  it,  touched 
its  ribs,  pulled  at  the 
strapB,  pinhed  it  a  little 
is  test  its  weight,  and 
finally  gazed  at  one  end 
of  K.  Thereon,  in  plain 
letters,  was  painted, 
"Mrs.  C.  E.  Stinger." 
He  read  it  at  a  glance, 
and  walked  awav  from 
that  great  hotel  in  a 
mood  that  threatened  a 
thunderstorm  of  passion. 
Twice  he  had  run  the 
\  chest  to  cover,  and 
twice  been  disappointed 
[its  identity.  He  was 
dy  to  give  up  the  Job 
1  despair.  Blue  trunks 
ire  tUeker  than  black- 
I  in  season,  when 
/S)  thotight  that  not  one 


that  result  which  left 


arehftteotoral  atroeity. ,     ^ 

B«t^  or  ttM  oaptain  lay  on  Ipa  trail  of  i 
trunk :  but  he  could  find  nothing  save  opportaaftles 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  If  a  crime  had  been 
cooHBitted,  as  seemed  unquestioBable,  then  liia 
eflbrta  promised  to  be  abortive.  He  turned  gloomliy 
awav  from  the  hotel,  ready  to  give  up  his  chase. 
At  that  moment  a  woman  passed  him— a  glance 
showed  Mn.  Strong.  At  first  he  thooght  of  ad- 
dresiiag  her  for  foformaMon ;  that  impulse  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fooling'  of  curiosity,  and  he  strolled 
along  aftor  the  woman.  She  itopped  at  one  or  two 
drygooda  bouses.  He  wafted.  Fiaally  ahe  made  a 
stralghft  Hae  for  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  after 
remiUBfaig  five  miilutBs,  perhaps,  came  out  and  took 
a  ooorse  thai  would  lead  her  to  Mrs.  Prldgeon*s. 
Wt,  Digley  entered  the  shop. 

"Ah,  Abrahamson,  how  do-do  f  he  inqoireff  of 
the  proprietor. 

"  Foorly,  Mr.  Digley— very  poorly.'' 

"Andbow'abnstoess?" 

"  Bad^very  bad." 

**  Mr.  Abrahamson,  what  did  that  woman  leave 
with  yoa?— the  woman  who  Just  went  out" 

"Nothing  to-day,  sir." 
•  ^'WeU,  then,  any  diiy?   Who  is  she?    What  did 
she  leave?   Show  it  to  me!" 

Diglofr  commands ;  the  paiTnbroker  grumbles  and 
but  finally  produces  a  diamond-pin,  a 
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OPENING    A    CAGE-DOOl. 


waloh  and  other  trinketi.  Ther  ww%  Mrs.  Strosff't, 
answering  perfeotiy  the  dsscnption  {^«n  bjMn, 


PridMCMI. 

"  fve  hs 


Pve  had  *sib  a  month,  parhapt."  sajrs  Abraham- 
son.  **  She  was  lost  in  to  get  the  kian  renewed. 
Nice  lady,  Kr.Digley.t* 


y-e.r.;rl"iathereplT. 

le  snpL 
nothing  to'the' contrary,  and  that  he'd  hearlkroB 


And  the  Jewels  are  all  right,  eh,  Mr.  Digieyr' 


Mr.  Diglegr  says  that  he  soppoees  so ;  has 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  and  that  he'd  heai 
him  if  there  was  anything  wroag;  hot  he  has 
pieked  np  a  thread  that  may  lead  him  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  blae  trank  mystery,  and:  has  no 
patience  to  talk  with  the  Jew.  He  haste*  «o  Mrs. 
Pridgeen.  She  has  nothing  new  to  tell.  Her  miss- 
big  boarder,  the  captain,  has  not  retamed.  nqr  bss 
Betty  been  heard  from.  Mrs.  Strong  was  still  ^wfth 
her.    Also  the  Grimsbys. 

"Had  Mrs.  Strong  always  paid  her  board r* 
questions  Digley. 

''Always!"  answers  Mrs.  P.,enthnaiastlQal]y, 

"Now,  Mrs.  Pridgeen,  do  yoq  think — "  m  violent 
ling  at  the  door-beU  makes  them  start  op  in  alarm 
~*^I  was  going  to  say  do  yoa  think  that  Mrs,  Strong 
is  a  woman— a  woman *' 

*'  Qf  qfnrse  I  do,  I  don't  think  hor  a>roan»"  in* 
termpts  MrB.Pridgeon,  flarinff  up  and  beginning  to 
m^  at  her  sleoTOs  as  if  to  roll  them  np. 

"  No !  No !  Yon  misonderstand  ifie^"  jContliHies 
Digley,  laa|rhiti(?  at  b^r  bhiniier.  R^^foTT  he  could 
tiniBli  hi«  qLLGHlion,  howi;!^vc^r>  the  tifjuitHJ  of  I'OJcesand 
feotstepa  lit  the  hall  t«rmlnAt«;d  the  mnvMr^ftfon  on 
Ihattopie.    Immediately  thr^  d^x^r  n^  )d,  and 

m  walk<!d  m  gentleman  And  1m4j,     J  tieman 

wari  old.  abort,  fnt  and  p^4mt  with  a  T' <j  \woe  and 
a  n^ rvou^n^pB  tHat  wsa  Infej^tiod.^ 

*Mi!en>^  my  i^DUl!  Rem!  Hem!  And  y^  are 
f¥tUI  »liv^,  my  dear  Mra.  rridfr^oti,  utid  prettier  tiusa 
^ffr,''  di^clcirefi  th^  n«w<]omrr,  pattinfi^  <>iU  hiis  hand 
and  jerking  his  head,  quiekly  froTii  «ide  to  side. 
'*  Pan  delighted  to  nee  you  agmin,  modame*  I  trust 
yom  are  veil !" 

The  landkdy  wiiggkd  and  emulated  the  roeeatsf 
hn*  Ln  the  newcomflt'e  faee*  Thsm.  si  witUa  ter- 
rible effort,  nhf;  snnB[  ^rit,  **  I  Am  ^^»  very  ^lad  to 
fwe  jeU|  OaotAln  MeL^reban.  I  am  afuioiis  to 
know  about  uusm  bnuea.^' 

*'  Bones,  madamet  bones  T  U  Utli  a  joke,  raa'am, 
or  an  instiH,     Bonee    —  ?" 

*'Let  zne  add— bine  trunk,  air^  blue  trunk!"  in- 
t«rpoitei  Digley. 

**  Blue  deyds,  of  wbnm  yoa  arc  one  V*  roars  the 
c4ikplaEn.  *'  Mind  joar  own  bneinefiB  I  la  this,  my 
g^od  woman,  the  waj  you  receire  mo  on  my  return 
ft'om  Enropo  ?  la  it  proper  vestment  for  a  man 
like  tne — mv,  ujadame  T^  and  tlit^  I  title  fellow 
ttamped  aboni  the  room  Iti  a  terrible  pission. 
"Bui  HtopP  be  crJCH,  aoddenly.  "  I'm  an  old 
fndL    Ttib  ladv  la  forgolti^fL.     Mjr  Vlfe,  m&'aiB — ^my 

The  woman  heaJde  him  raiHed  bei^.Tail,  and  ex- 
hibited u  pietty  (^cc  bi-<^kfln  into  imile«. 

*'  Hcavetit^  !'^  shouts  Mrs,  Pridgeom  *'  It's  our 
Betl/;" 

"Uctty— my  Betly!'*  walLa  Dfgicy,  at  the  same 
instant 

*'No!  Tou^re  both  wrofif*  Sbo  Ih  mine.  I 
slw^ya  liked  tbe  ifirl— ditJtiH  I,  Betty  ^'^ 

*'  you  aaid  joii  did  V  n-lie  anHwercd- 

**  Hang  it!  of  courie  1  did;  and  I  did.  And  when 
the  newa  eame  Trom  Llrfirpool  of  tbe  death  of  my 
bfothef— yon  remember  1  nieiitloned  it  to  you,  Mrs. 
Prtdgeon  f— I  said  to  Betty  *  No  w  J  think  rou'll  make 
ii  ^ood  wife  for  me»  lisl  na  get  married  and  go  to 
Sogland  logelhcT^'  And  we  were  married.  Eh, 
wiSr 

The  wlf«!,  ihna  appealed  to.  bluahinglj  absented 
by  nodf . 

'^  But  the  blue  truok  and  the  bones  ?*^  ttrg^  Dig- 
lej.     "  How  ji!ioiit  themr^ 

Till'  ca|>iaju  F^tritddieJ  h'm  noM  with  a  pair  of  eye- 
glasses and  gased  upon  his  interrogator  long  and 


steadHy*    lis  wUb  whispered  sometfahig  In  kia  mt, 

**  Oh !    HeHi  a  poVeeasan^  is  he  !    And  yoa  want 

to  know,  do  yoa?    I  remember  yon,  sir.    Yoa 

Sowed  yoor  good  taole  by  admiring  my  wife— « 
mpUmenit  to  bolli  of  «s.  I  suppose  that  tnnk 
d  those  booea  bothered  yon  tenriUy  sinoe  !'▼• 
been  gene.  I  don't  mind  teUing  yon  abont  theoa. 
The  trank  was  a^hm.  Tbe  bones  were  minot  I  had 
them  when  I  studied  medicine,  years  aso.  Tour 
people  took  it  from  the  garret  Thai  nigut.wheii  I 
oanio  after  my  wifiMha^was-to-be,  and  fomd  she 
hatf  JM  trnnk,  we  lobk  our  blue  one  from  the  dotal 
under  the  stairs,  as  I  had  a  right  to  do,  and  it  went 
to  Burape  with  ns.  And  the  bones  I  tumbled  arer- 
board,  and,  I  presume,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of 
theAtlantte.  They  onght  to  be  there  by  thia  Hme. 
I  had  a  right  to  do  all  this.  I  had  a  right  to  manr 
whom,  where  and  when  I  chose.  Betty  and  I  didn't 
ehoose  to  be  laughed  at,  so  we  were  married  down- 
town, and  went  to  sea  on  our  bridal-trip.  Nothiiu[ 
mysterious  about  that,  eh  I  Of  oourse  not  1 
ought  to  have  been  married  tlmVyeara;  I  would 
have  been,  only  I  waited  for  Mrs.  MoLarahan  tc 
grow  up.    That*8  aU  right,  stn't  it  V 

Mr.  Digley,  terribly  uneomlbrtable,  intimated  that 
he  was  satisfied.  And  Mrs.  Pridgeon  saki  she  was 
fdad  that  Mrs.  MoLarahan  had  done  so  welL  Mr. 
Digley  then  remarked  that  it  was  time  ibr  hhn  to  go. 
wn|eh  be  did  after  a  despairing  look  at  his  lost  lore 
and  a  hot  resolye  to  go  out  at  once  and  commit 
suicide  M  aoon  At  he  could  find  a  spare  moment. 
He  thdM^I  btttar  of  that  as  soon  aa  be  had  breathed 
the  fk^sn  alt,  and  went  round  to  Abrahamaon*8, 
where  he  took  Mra.  Btrons's  trinkets  out  of  pawn. 
and  sent  them  to  her  with  a  kindly  note,  which  he 
did  hot  sign^— aa  aet  which  led  Digley  to  riait  Mra. 
Pridgeon*s  sb  often,  as  to  induoe  the  latter  lady  to 
bellere  that  the  worthy  policeman  has  an  ambition 
to  become  a  father  by  proxy  to  her  children. 

After  Digley 's  depanure,  the  McLarahans  were 
urged  to  take  dinner  with  Mrs.  P.,  and,  in  fhct,  to 
remain  as  boarders,  which  they  did,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimsby,  who  could  not 
forget  the  shock  given  them  by  tne  poor  bones  of 
the  oaptafai,  nor  consent  to  receive  as  an  e<|ital  the 
giri  who  onoe  had  serv^  them  as  a  menial. 

They  departed,  mucn  to  the  delight  of  Mrs. 
Strong,  who  was  left  a  free  field  for  the  torment  oT 
the  farasoible  captain. 

Digler  has  quit  the  force,  gone  into  the  graen- 
ffrocer  business,  and  blesses  the  day  that  gave  him 
the  mystery  of  the  blue  trunk  and  a  chance  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  sprightly  widow.  But  he 
remahis  in  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  make  her 
change  her  name  for  his,  and  finally  fill  the  aching 
void  created  by  Mrs.  Captain  McLarahan^s  treach- 
eiy,  as  he  delights  to  call  it 


Opening  a  Cage-door. 

In  the  early  days  of  Braham,  the  famous  English 
vocalist,  a  very  close  and  warm  friendship  spraaff 
up  between  him  and  a  yonng  raidsbipman  named 
Bedford,  who  was  a  very  fine  singer  also.  When- 
ever the  latter  was  hi  Tendon,  tliey  were  constant 
companions,  and  might  always  be  found  singing 
duos  together,  or  vinting  the  various  musical  cen- 
tres of  which  Braham  had  idready  become  an  ac- 
knowledsed  star. 

After  these  long  years  of  intimacy,  however,  the 
sailor  suddenly  diaappeared,  and  nothing  was  ever 
neard  of  him  by  his  devoted  friend  save  that,  after 
having  voyaged  more  than  once  round  the  world, 
he  left  the  navy  and  settled  m  America.  v 

Matters  stood  in  this  way  for  neariy  forty  yeait. 
when  Braham  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  professioQU 
tour,  and  visited  this  country  and  Canada.  "While 
Joumeyhig  through  the  latter,  he  announced  a  con- 
cert at  Oobourg,  where,  in  eonsemience  of  fiie 
town-hall  being  considered  too  small,  the  RherilT 
placed  the  court-house  at  his  service,  which  was 
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sitDftted  in  tb«  towUBhip  of  H&cnilton,  disiUnt  ftbout 
two  tflfle^ 

Iimprfti^timeat  for  d«bt  not  htrltir  b«ia  mboliatied 
Id  t}^  pr<»Ttn<Mi  Ai  th^t  p«riod«  tii«re  were  mjiny 
p^rnona  d«prived  of  their  Liberty  At  ih«  time  of  bie 
viatt,  lad  Rome  oT  lbea«  w^re  eonfiaed  la  &  wing  of 
the  flOtirl^faoaBfi.  whJc!i  Krved  tbe  pttrpoHea  ol  a 
jalK 

Aftef  tbi!  performance,  wfaich^  strange  to  eaj^ 
wai^  Dfit  very  veU  atlended^  although  Acme  fiaUiti- 
«iaMe  had  come  ft  dl»t»nce  of  fof  t>  jnileti  to  hvar  it^ 
I  weot  down  otie  of  the  eorndon  Xo  vijiit  a  Tory 
iBtlmate  frleod  of  mine*  who  happened  to  be  in 
qtiod,  and  wa4  itirpriiicd  to  find  Pirn  in  full  dre«$»?, 
and  w^alking  up  and  down  hk  quarter  in  a  atate  of 
j;rr^at  excitement,  while  a  tjibk.  if  itli  wines  and  a 
fine  rapawi,  was  spread  before  bim. 

He  welcomed  me,  aa  I  knew  he  would;  bnl  be- 
fore there  was  any  time  tot  explanation,  tha  do#r 
opened^  and  in  walked  Mr.  Biern3%  the  goternot-  of 
thejailj  aeeompanied  hy  Braham. 

The  TocaliBt,  who  h»d  not.  It  appeared,  been 
made  ecqnaintGd  wJth  the  name  or  purpose  of  the 
pri^ner,  was  somewhat  aetoDi^^hed  at  the  pot^ition 
into  which  he  had  he'cn  betrayed ;  but.  faat^ning 
hie  eyea  keenly  upon  Qte  debtor^  ii'ho  held  ont  his 
arms  toward  hijUi  in  an  Inataat  he  waa  folded  in  his 
embr&ce. 

It  was  Bedford !  He  had  beeo  apprlaed  of  Ibe 
arrival  of  Braham,  and*  with  the  cooaent  of  Mr, 
Bi«fiiy,  bad  de vised  thta  Utile  uurprise  for  him, 
Bt^bam,  who  wa^  dow  upward  of  sefventy ,  wai  very 
mncb  touched  by  the  whole  affbir,  and  asain  ana 
again  embraced  hie  old  eompatuon,  who  had  long 
passed  into  the  aere  and  yellow  leaf  aiti^. 

After  a  cordial  Introdu'cCion  and  a  gitm  or  two  of 
wine,  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  but  my  friend  wootd 
not  anffi^r  tnj  departare.  I  wa§  not  over  dlfflciilt  of 
pernuamon,  and  as  T  perceived  that  Mr.  Biemy  waa 
to  be  one  of  the  little  party,  I  readily  reanm^  my 
cbairr  aa  f  coald  nut  consider  my  presesice  an  in- 
trnsion.  BoOi  the  old  genUemea  were  fbll  of  aneo 
ddte  and  mirth  *  and  many  a  alory  and  wittkinm  of 
rare  worth  and  brilliancy  paitaed  between  them, 
while  they  nang  "AB'h  Well  ^'  for  aold  lang  syne. 
M  was  lale  when  I  took  my  leave  of  them,  as  they 
Etm  Rat  chatting  tof^elher :  and  as  I  waa  obliged  to 
leare  town  on  thtt  followlnj;;  morning,  I  promiaed  to 
call  and  (lay  good- by  to  Tny  friend. 

Abont  ten  o'clock  I  made  my  appearance,  when 
what  waa  my  »nrprtae  to  meet  lum  coming  down 
the  i^ieps  arm-in-arm  with  Brabamr  a  free  man  1 


CroAt   Mon  Good  Sliepert* 

NirouvoN.  at  St.  Helena,  cen^nred  what  he  culled 
historical  Hillines^  {mn iSeries)  on  the  part  of  hia* 
tortaofl  who  Judged  ill  ttt  men  and  CTtnts.  "  It  waa 
wrong,  for  example,  to  expatiate  on  the  calmness 
of  Alexander,  Cesar,  and,ethers,  for  having  alept  on 
the  eve  of  a  battte.  There  are  none  of  onr  soldiers, 
of  oar  generals,  who  have  not  repeated  thirf  marvei 
twenty  times,  and  nearly  aU  the  heroism  lay  in  the 
foregoing  fatigue.''  M.  de  B^gnr  describes  him 
pasmig  the  night  before  Wagram,  within  reach  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  alert,  the  horses  bridled. 

*'  The  emperor  was  in  the  middle  of  Us  gnard. 
A  spread  mantle  served  him  for  a  tent  He  slept 
under  It  scarcely  three  or  fonr  honrs,  bat  as  pro- 
foundly aa  nsaal.  It  was  neccessary  to  wake,  nim 
in  the  morning.  This  wHl  excite  no  astonishment  if 
we  reflect  that  at  these  critical  moments  history 
shows  OS  hardly  any  great  roan  without  sleep  or 
Mipetite ;  not  that  robust  health  to  indispensable  to 
tfirae  great  actions,  but,  rather,  because  they  re- 
quite devated  and  firm  characters  which  maintain 
tWr  cahn.** 

Oond^  wi|i  an  axeeUent  deeper:  so  was  the  Duke 
ofWeDliigteB;  Mwas  Pitt,ti&  his  health  became 
fotally  shattered ;  and  the  power  or  habit  Is  quite  as 


"if  l^ 

of   tDK|^ 
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eeaentiat  tn  civU  as  in  mflltarj  afiain»t  for  without  H 
hoUi  the  mind  and  b&dy  must  prove  nnequat  lo  a 
atrain.  One  strfkin;^  exception  was  Nelson,  who, 
when  every  Iking  waa  ready  for  ike  attack  ^  on 
Copi^uliagcn,  and  he  was  only  waiting  for  a  wind, 
was  with  diffictiUy  persuaded  to  attempt  an  honr 
or  two  of  rest.  He  allowed  his  cot  to  be  placed  on 
Ihe  deck,  and  lay  down  on  it,  but  never  cloaed  hie 
eyes  a  momei^t^  and  at  htief  intcrvalH  during  some 
iionrfi  kept  anxion»ty  inquiring  abont  the  wind. 
Napokon  or  Wellinp^ou  would  have  ordelwd  him- 
self to  be  called  when  the  wind  was  fkvorable,  and 
Mas  qdeUy  to  flee  p.  Yet  Nebon  waa  a  hero  In 
the  brightest  acceptation  of  the  word  * 

"The  fiery  itplrkl,  working  «iit  ila  way, 
Frette^l  the  puny  body  lo  decay.** 

At  Waj^m  thero  was  a  time  when  the  French 
left  was  tinted  and  the  prtlUery  at  Bondet  taken. 
JntelligCT^e  of  this  disaaler  and  of  the  tlireatening 
advance  of  the   AnHtrian  right  to  operate  on  the  ^« 
French  rear  being  bronght  by  one  of  Ma*«ettaVy!:-v 
aidee^s-camp,  tlic  emperor  remained  fiilent,  Impai-; 
she.  fia  if  he  had  beard  notbinff,  with  looks  fix^d 
on  the  opposite  aide»  i>n  l^vm\ft]\  and  Davonst-    It 
was  not  Ull  he  saw  the  Are  of  Davou^t,  and  hie 
toriods  nght  wing   pass   the   bigh  tower 
village.    Sat     he    turned    tn   this    atdede 
*'  Boudet'n  artillery  \e  taken,     WicU,  It  was  there  to 
be  taken.    Go  and  tell  M^'pwna  that  the  batUe  a 
won/'    It  waa  then   far  from   won;  a  deaprral* 
eflbrt  was  rprtulred  to  redeem  it.  and  he  waa  clitiged 
to  order  np  his  reserve,  to  which  he  never  reported 
except  In  the  last  emergency.    M.  de  B^gur  says, 
in  bis  "  Memoirs  '-  : 

**  Having  given  this  order,  confident  of  its  e^c- 
cntlon  by  Lanrisloii,  Devonst,  and  P'Abovilte,  and 
sure  of  it«  effect,  trannnilized,  nic reaver,  by  the 
proirreaa  of  Davoiist  and  oar  right  wing.  Napoleon 
allght^.d.  and  that  wWcii  will  astonish,  but  is  cer- 
tain, is,  that,  calling  Rnetan  (the  Mamclouk).  ho 
caufed  hifl  bearaktn  to  be  spread  ottt,  stretched 
himaelf  npon  it,  and  feU  into  a  deep  aloap  I  This 
sleep  had  already  laated  nearly  twenty  mlntitei 
and  vras  heginnitig  to  create  dii^qnliet,  when  he 
awoke t  without  surpriwe,  wkliont  ea^rcmew,  to 
know  what  had  corae  to  |ia?s4  dunng  this  ab#vnro 
of  bift  consciousnee^.  We  cotitd  even  "ee,  by  ibe 
direction  of  hia  first  look,  and  by  the  order s  wtmh 
he  redoubted,  that  he  rofuniofl,  or,  ratlier,  foltowed, 
hhi  train  of  tliought  ui  If  it  lind  undergone  no  intfii- 
ruption/* 

Arms  and   Implements  of  the 

Natfv«»  of  Borneo. 

Ab  ANoniKR  type  of  aavagc  hfe,  w  ►  give  a  gruup, 
quite  artistio,  it  must  be  admltte«%  or  arma  sod  im^ 
plements  used  by  the  Dyaks  of  B<  rn  o.  There  are 
arrows  and  a  quiver,  bat  no  bow  is  seen.  The 
I>yaks  use  not  a  bow,  but  the  sumpitan,  or  blow- 
pipe: and  if  the  reader  looks  in  vain  for  that  im- 
Biement,  we  must  explain  that  the  Dyaks,  finding 
le  pike,  or  spear,  a  vpit  nncM  weapon,  did  not 
wish  to  abandon  it  wben  t]iey  took  np  tb^;  sumpitan. 
Europe  felt  the  same  hesitation  v?hen  i^ho  adopted 
the  musket,  and  as  she  retained  the  old  uriu,  in  met, 
by  fixing  a  bayonet  at  the  sit^e  of  the  mnnsle  of  the 
musket,  in  the  same  manner  the  Dyak  binds  a  broad 
flat  spear-head  to  the  loottth  of  Hi^  sumpitan,  making 
it  available  as  a  ImtHf  after  liavioE:  been  used  to 
discharge  arrows.  Tlic  'w^:c  uf  me  sumpitan  ia 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  smooth  and 
polished.  The  arrow  is  made  of  the  thorn  ef  the 
sago-palm,  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  and  not 
tMcker  than  a  damhig-needle.  It  is  nHed  at  the 
end  with  a  conical  piece  of  pith  or  soft  wood 'that 

iust  fits  the  bore.  In  some  specimens  this  cone  ia 
lollow,  and  in  some  the  riiatt  is  fleathered.  This 
arrow  woald  in  itself  be  a  very  insifalAcant  weapot 


/^^ 
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were  it  not  that  the  point  is  dipped  lii  npM  poiiott. 
Tlus,  poisoD  is  the  inlcQ  of  the  vpu-tree,  obtmined 
bj  limply  boring  the  trunk  and"  gathering  the  white 
sap  in  a  bamboo  flash.  The  poison  soon  Uxms  Its 
poirer  when  exposed  to  the  air,  bnt  when  fresh  is 
fatal.  A  dose  of  spirits,  sucldng  the  wonnd,  and 
keeping  the  patient  moTlng,  will,  howerer,  sener- 
ally  save  the  person.  The  range  of  the  sompttan  is 
about  fortgr  yards.  The  knites  and  swords  of  th^ 
Dyaks  are  peculiar  h&  the  shape  of  the  bent  handle 
aiMl  the  fbsms  of  the  Made.  The  parang-ihlang  is  a 
yery  curious  sword,  the  blade  being  thick  and  heavy 


toward  the  hilt,  and,  what  is  reiy 
on  one  side  aad  osaof  mn  lbs  othmr.^  It 
used  only  for  a  downward  aad  aa  upward  eat,  i 
if  an  inexperienced  person  attempto  to  we  it, 
parang-ihkng  is  almost  certain  to  inflict  a  w« 
on  the  man  who  wields  it  Thay  are  said  to 
mannfhctnred  out  of  old  ftlea,  but  at  aU  ereBts 
temper  fi  ezoeBent  The  beat  are  those  taksa  1) 
Old  graves  oCthe-Kavaa  Dyaka.    Tha  scabbards 


be 
the 


Old  graves  of  the-Kavaa  Dyaka.  Tha  scabbards  ac 
thefar  knives  and  swords  ara  often  UgUy  orBamoatod, 
showing  the  esteem  of  tha  owner  we  a  tevarils 


showing 
weapon. 
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TWO    WOMEK. 


Buriftd  Alive. 

Thk  miner,  in  the  poimH  of  his  daily  work,  ii  to 
frequently  exposed  to  danger,  that  hit  life  appears 
to  be  in  e6ntiBiial  teopArdj.  In  the  Winter  of  1815, 
at  Hoeklow,  in  Derbyahire,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Frost  was  engaged  in  one  tf  1^  mines,  and  while 
thiifl  oeoi:Epied  ?  1:  >  :>  mnfut  of  eurth  fell  in,  and  he 
wsi»  buH«<l  M I  u  h ,  H 1  n  <:  ompfiDlons  soon  harried> 
to  the  ipot,  und  heanl  his  voke*  by  which  they  as- 
ci?rEiOned  that  liii  heftd  and  his  body  renuuned 
i4lttT^rt,  th«  pnncjpaj  welf^ht  ha^ng  fallen  upon  and 
tirni^fd  biri  lhi|rbi  aiid  legs.  Great  care  was  re« 
qnifcd  lo  eflbct  hu  release,  and  some  of  the  most 
expertenfli!»d  miners  were  employed  for  that  pnr- 
|jo»e*  A  iQft65  of  eartli  had  been  stopped  in  its  fall, 
vod  htmg  tf Depended  over  the  heodoi  Uie  poor  man, 
raady  nt  tlie  )«li[rhteiA  tonoh  to  onish  him  to  pieces. 
Thti  miners.  aviUTi'  of  hi«  groA%  peril,  were  not  able 
^at  tempi  hi*i  re  kit  ^3  bj  tho  moat  dfarect  and  expe- 
q^iofis  raeaiu  of  remtiTfitj^  the  earth  oyer  him,  bnt 
li«y  were  obliged  tc*  dl^  throtigli  the  ride  of  the  pit, 
and  make  a  gallrry,  in  order  to  reach  the  place 
%herf'  tho  maawae  Ij'inp,  and  Ihls  occupied  them 
from  Mond»y,ilie  day  wtifii  the  accident  took  place, 

anttl  iliQ  evening  of  the  fn  11  owing  Thmrsday,  when 
ley  wf  re  able  to  release  puor  l  Yost  from  his  dread- 
M  siitutttion,  after  a  temporary  burial  of  seventy- 
ive  hours.  He  bad  reoelvf^d  n  hw  alight  bmises, 
but.  a  ma^a  of  itoite  ba4  flilten  apcD  ene  of  his  legs, 
and  rmFlied  It.  A  few  df><p!i  t|dr  water  thai  fed 
near  hif^  head,  and  which  ht  r^ontrived  to  catch  bt 
^  boltow  of  hifl  band,  alloyed  hla  thirst, and,  no 
doubt,  eontrfhuted  t/t  h\9  prcr^rvation.  file  was 
cbeerfiil  even  in  the  midKt  of  his  great  danger  and 
pain,  for  Frost  watt  a  rellKloufi  man,  and  placed  all  his 
GonOdenee  in  the  merciful  God  who  saved  him  fti»m 
deaTh.  He  wait  removed  to  hla  home,  and,  with 
careful  treatment,  re  covered  hin  strength,  and  tiie 
lo«e  of  a  leg  did  not  prevent  him  from  porsoing  his 
Work  in  tho  mine, 

TL'  ir  ■  ii^pherc'fl  Fnnndpr  mine,  in  Derbyshire,  is 
rendered  memorable  from  an  oocnrrence  uiat  took 
place  there  about  sixtj  yean  ago.  Two  men, 
named  Boden  and  Pearson,  were  working  in  the 
nine  at  diflbrent  depths,  when  the  earth  and  water 
snddenlT  mahed  fai  upon  them,  and,  in  one  moment, 
buried  them  alive  in  the  deep  recess  below.  On  the 
third  day  after  this  accident  happened.  Pearson 
WM  found  dead  amoiy;  the  rubbish,  and  the  men 
Who  were  employed  in  clearing  away  the  earth,  that 
had  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  mtaie,  had  now  so 
Httle  hope  of  lindfaig  Boden  aiive,  that  they  were 
Nareely  disposed  to  pursue  their  Ubors.    They 

E,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  proceed,  until,  on 
dghth  day  of  their  work,  they  distinctly  lieaid 
n^s  signal,  and  ascertained  tiiat  he  was  living. 
They  now  w#rked  with  greater  energy  and  with 
■ore  care,  and,  after  a  few  hour«,  they  found  the 
•bJeet  of  thefr  search,  almost  exiiauBted,  but  still  in 
nsstence.  and  ftdly  aware  of  the  providently 
nature  of  his  escape. 

His  recovery  from  the  eifbcta  of  thia  premature 
entombment  was  slow,  but  eflbctual,  and  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  mine  in  about  thirteen  weeks,  and 
lived  many  years  afterward.  When  the  acci- 
dent took  place,  Boden  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ndne;  Pearson  was  in  the  drift  above  when  the 
earth  fell  upon  and  killed  him.  Boden's  situation 
was  equally  perilous,  but  the  earth  was  stopped  in 
its  fall  by  a  projecting  mass  of  rock,  and  this  saved 
hla  life.  In  this  situation,  with  no  prospect  before 
him  but  death,  the  poor  man  passed  eight  days  in 
his  narrow  cell  without  light  or  food,  or  wherewithal 
to  quench  his  thirst,  which  he  iblt  more  severely 
than  any  other  deprivation.  Hnnffer  he  bore  with 
fortitude,  bnt  thirst  was  intolerable;  and  during 
the  whole  of  his  conflnement  he  .was  sufficiently 
sensible  to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  his  rituation.  He 
likewise  suffered  greatly  from  cold,  bnt  having 
a  few  yards  to  move  In,  he  fbund  a  windlass  (a 
hanJlb  by  which  a  rope  ts  turned),  and  exercised 


himself  in  movbig  it  round,  but  by  some  mishap  the- 
handle  fell  into  the  shaft  below,  and  be  could  nol 
recover  it  again.  Deprived  of  this  mesns  of  em> 
ployment,  he  still  found  something  to  do.  In  thai 
part  of  the  )>haft  where  he  was  impri»oned,  a  rope 
was  suspended  over  his  head ;  he  clambered  up  it, 
and,  working  at  the  eartii  above  him,  he  loosened  n 
portion,  which  fbll  hito  the  chasm  at  his  feet. 
WhOe  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  thought  he  heard 
the  noise  of  men  laboring  to  release  him;  he 
listened  again,  almost  breathless  with  anxiety.  The 
sound,  for  a  time,  almost  paralmd  him.  Shortly 
afterward  he  saw  the  light  of  heaven  and  human 
faces  gashig  upon  him,  as#if  they  had  netuafllj 
beheld  a  man  rising  ft«m  the  grave,  and  not  a  Bv- 
ing  body.-  He  was,  indeed,  littie  more  than  » 
skeleton  compared  to  what  he  had  been,  for  mental 
and  bodily  sufTering  had  so  reduced  him,  and  Ite 
pallid  hue  and  altered  expression  of  his  connln- 
nance  had  nearly  obliterated  his  personal  Identity. 
In  this  state  he  was  restored  to  his  fHends.  BodMI 
kept  the  anniversary  of  his  deliverance  from  bhi 
subteryinean  prison  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almigfljy  Cof  his  wonderM  preservation. 


Twa  Women. 


TfiKus  was  one  drop  of  blf^ek  blood  in 

Granbjr's  fafrbody— transmitted,  perhaps,  from  her 
morose  and  suspicious  cAd  arandfather ;  but  with  H 
siie  had  inherited  Grasslands,  the  most  magniftcent 
«M  estate  in  the  countiy.  F^m  Jier  babyhood  she 
had  been  an  heiress. 

She  had  alwsvs  been  canrted— that  was  hievit- 
able.  She  said  it  was  for  her  money.  When  younc 
gentlemen  said  to  her,  *'  1  love  you,*'  she  looM 
askanoe  at  them,  with  a  Uttie  wary  smile.  She  wan 
not  less  pleasant,  perhaps;  and  when  she  *'  found 
thi9in  out ''— aa  she  expreased  it— the  v  never  knew  It 

But  who  guessed,  tnm  her  serene  brow  $nd  bright 
'eyes,  that  the  '*  lindlttff  out '^  hurt  her  woman% 
heart?  Who  guessed  that  -  sometimes  she  would 
have  exchange  places  with  her  little  maid  Jeanne» 
who  could  not  be  sought  for  her  wealth  T 

But  Eleanor  did  not  suspect  Dale  Norton— timi 
was  too  preposterous.  He  was  the  millionaire  vn- 
nufkctorer  of  BronxriUe.  She  had  known  him  weB 
for  Ave  years— when  he  came  to  Qrasslands,  wooing 
—known  him  for  a  highminded  man  of  philanthropic 
ffeneroeity.  His  cotton-mills  were  the  moat  oom- 
fort  -  -      "  .     -     .    .     . 


ortable,  his  employ^  the  best  cared-for  and  i 
liberally  paid  of  any  in  the  country.  It  was  distinc- 
tion, it  was  honor,  to  be  loved  bv  such  a  man?  Af, 
ft  was  heaven  itself  to  Eleanor  Granby's  prond,  ra- 
served  heart ! 

For  she  was  qnite  alone  in  the  worid ;  she  had 
neither  kith  nor  xin ;  she  was  the  last  of  the  gtaad 
old  Granbv  race.  Tbev  had  been  noted  for  t^ 
warmth  of  their  affoctfons,  the  strength  of  their 
friendships.  '*  Eleanor  was  an  odd  one,**  people 
said ;  *'  so  few  hitimate  friends ;  not  marrieiL  at  eigAt- 
and-twenty,  and  as  handsome  as  a  princess  !*'  The 
world  judged  as  correctly  as  usual,  and  no  more  so. 
Eleanor  was  prouder  and  stronger  than  all  the 
Granbys  that  had  gone  before  her.  When  her  lonely 
heart  seemed  dying  in  her  besom,  she  wore  the 
same  serene  brow,  the  same  sweet  smile.  She  bore 
her  own  burdens,  as  the  safer  and  better  way  ef 
carrying  them. 

But  every  one  could  see  that  she  was  happier  now 
that  she  was  engaged  to  Dale  Norton.  Kinder  to 
her  dependents,  she  could  not.be ;  but  never  before 
had  she  seemed  Jovous.  And  where  she  had  before 
been  simply  fair,  she  was  now  radiantly  beanttfuL 

She  ordered  the  carriage  one  day  and  drove  to 
Ifr.  Noi:toD's  counting-room,  to  bring  bin  taOram- 
lands.    He  had 
rooms  for  an 
him.** 


id  promised  to  come  and  arrange  her 
evening  par^,  if  she  *'  would  littch 
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TWO'  WOUBN. 


lor 


Af  tbej  drore  awst  from  the  coaiitlBg-rooiti,  s 
groap  of  giiis  eintrged  from  th«  mill-giite. 
. ''Did  jou  t^  thAt  &ce,  filMoorr'  ezolaimed 
Norton.    *'  Why,  it  wai  perfectljWatifiil  !^ 

"I  did  not  notice,  Dale.*' 

"A  perfect  Hebe,  with  an  angelic  smile.  She 
m«^  Im  a  newcomer.'' 

*«Are  iRctcrjr-giHa  apt  to  be  pretty,  Dale  r' 

"  So,  io-like  other  girte." 

**And  now  that  a  hewai^  has  arrived,  there  will 
be.  perhape,  a  call  of  King  Cophetaa  and  the  beg- 
ger-maid/'  safdliag  erehly  into  hia  handsome  ikoe. 

•*  Hardly,  my  darling.'^ 

"  Do  yon  know,  Dale,  t  have  often  wondered  why 
yov  laoy  mother  has  not  picked  yon  out  a  wife 
long  before  thier' 

Hblanghed. 

-  Do  yon  think  I  wonld  be  mated  like  a  tame 
caaaxT  tai  a  cage,  Eleanor.  No,  no  I  I  was  waiting 
to  And  my  Sfeanor,  dearest." 

"  Who  wonld  ever  have  believed  that  th*  proud 
IGn  Granby  and  the  distinguished  Mr.  Norton 
wonld  ever  have  made  snch  a  pair  of  good  little 
kittens  f 

She  langhed  lightly  to  hide  the  tears  which  sprang 
qnickly  Into  her  eyes. 

Down  the  long,  dostar  street  the  beantif\lf  factory 
eaplov^,  Hortense  Almonte,  smiled  yet  more 
brightly  than  she  had  done  in  glancing  toward  the 
carriage. 

"  He  tamed  to  k>ok  after  roe,"  she  said  to  her- 
sett.  **  So  that  is  the  rich  Mr.  Norton.  He  is  very 
handsome.  UmphI  Everything  is  possible  in  Ame- 
rican Bociety,  they  tell  me." 

She  looked  two-and-twenty.  She  was  two-and- 
thirty,  and  had  been  twice  married  In  St  Etienne, 
Prance.  Bnt  this  was  Hortense's  secret  She  was 
skilled  as  a  workwoman.  She  commanded  a  supe- 
rior poMoB  in  the  mills.  She  knew  how  it  would 
be  before  she  came  to  America.  It  was  the  land 
of  opporturfty  for  the  ambitious.  And  HortenBC 
AhsMote,  iOUu  Pallion,  was  very  ambitions. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦    ^     ♦  • 

Dale  Norton  very  Infrequently  entered  the  mills. 
His  province  was  the  connting-honse ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  report  of  Us  presence  In  the 
main  bnlldlng  snread  among  the  people.  Hortense 
Almonte  lookea  up  from  her  loom. 

A  spark  In  her  gray  eyes,  hid  quickly  by  the 
dreopiBif  «f  the  wUte  lids,  a  moment's  watting, 
and  theUr  as  Mr.  Norton  approached  one  end  of 
the  long  aDey  between  the  rows  of  loomB.  a 
woman's  figure  fell  quickly  across  it,  and  lay 
prone  at  his  very  feet 

**  See,  one  of  the  gfrls  has  fainted  !^  he  exclaimed, 
to  the  overseer.  **  Let  me  assist  yon.  Open  the 
windows  —  bring  some  water,"  and  the  amazed 
•peratives  saw  the  elegant  Mr.  Norton  pass  down 
the  room,  with  the  beautifhl  French  woman  lying 
motionless  in  his  arms. 

The  fhint  was  well-simulated.     A  long  sigh— a 
t  stow  lifting  of  the  white  lids. 


"  You  are  teeilna  better?  Try  and  drink  a  little 
water,"  syllabled  Mr.  Nortouf  modulated  voice. 
" GeoAey,  how  does  this  happen?  Have  the  help 
been  worUag  over-hours?" 

The  last  mechanically.  He  was  looking  at  the 
perfection  of  Hortense  Almonte's  dusky  brows  with 
an  involuntary  amaae. 

•«Whoia8he?"~aside. 

The  overseer  shook  his  head. 

**  Oh.  I  am  so  ill— so  ill !"  murmured  Hortense. 
As  If  dettriotts,  she  pat  her  IHiie  hands  up,  help- 
leasly,  and  brushed  Mr.  Norton's  fkee  as  he  bent 
over  her.    He  blushed. 

'*  Poor  diUd  1— lovely  UtUe  creature !"  under  his 
breath.  **  She  must  be  taken  home.  Stay !— my 
carriage  la  at  toe  counting-house.  Let  some  one 
drive  her  to  her  home.  Be  sure  she  is  well  taken 
care  of,"  af  the  group  around  the  Indisposed  young 
lady  graw.  thickar,  and  Mr.  Norton  felt  constrained 
to  Uke  his  leave.    As  he  went  back  to  the  count- 


hiirroom; Temyioa)s  t4Qilaiiv Maar hMmttd Mm : 
"  Perfectly  beautifel-— let  It  be  i^taated  4er--wher» 
is  Oie  feuHr'  He  was  atrai^ely  susceptible  to 
beauty,  for  a  man  of  his  stanp-^ieM  of  the  lesthetic 
cant  or  dUeOantetmn  of  tho  day  about  him.  He 
was  a  real  man. 

But  a  real  man  Is  net  wftkant  weaknesses.  Be 
was  not  doing  a  wbe  tUag  when  he  drove  o«t  to 
the  cottage  where  the  Flench  glri  lived,  the  next 
momMg,  to  see  how  she  waa. 

**  What  foUy !  for  a  pair  of  peaeh  cheeks."  ha 
said  to  himself  as  he  hxrtced  at  hls.w«tch,and  k»ew 
that  he  wonld  certainly  lose  an  Important  ei^^age- 
ment  thereby.    But  he  went.     - 


CHAPTER  u. 
*«Gonftosk>B,  I  say,  to  a  kyve  tbs4  thrills^ 

Uke  strong  nd  wtae,  Ibroofb  each  pulsing  veiat 
Oottfesion,  I  ssy,  to  a  Joy  tbat  klll% 

And  a  ptoasurs  tbat  ends  in  a  trance  of  pain  !** 

A  vrtbova  barlteiia  warblsd  tho  song  mflodir, 
ously  fai  Miss  Oranby  %  farieva.  Mr.  Norton  tamed 
a  pale  feee  Itom  Urn  eonpany* 

"  Yon  are  looUqa  t>ale.  Daict"  said  Eaeaaor^  %p- 


mider  cover  of  the 


fa)gforyou,"hei 


proachfaig 
music.    '*Arey>e« 

"Tired  of  myself." 

She  looked  no  ai  hhn,  aa  she  drew,  him  htto  the 
aloove  of  a  window,  Ugfaited  only  by  the  moonlight, 
and  he  looked  down  at  her  with  a  kind  of  sad 
yearning.  She  waa  lovely  as  some  matble.  Ideal  of 
Peace. 

**  Poor  old  boy,  he  works  too  hard,"  with  a  littie 
tender  gesture.  **Dale,  when  we  are  married,  you 
must  take  a  vacation,  and  we  will  go  to  France." 

He  sUrted. 

**  Why  to  FrakilM.  Qehnor  r ' 

"  Because  everything  is  Hght  and  gay  thete—gay 
and  happy,"  she  repeated. 

"  Happy !   Eleanor,  there  is  sin  everywhere." 

**  Dale,  why  are  yoti  so  gloemy  r'  with  a  k>ok  of 
dismay. 

*'  If  I  were  to  tell  her !"  he  said,  under  his  breath. 

'*  Come  back  to  voor  guests,  dear— they  are  )ook- 
9  said,  drawing  her  back  to  the  room. 
«  •  •  * 

A  twelvemonth  had  pessed. 

Eleanor  Granby  was  jEaeanorOmiibystilL  It  waa 
Christmas-Day.  She  sat  befbre  th»  glowing  grate 
at  Grasslands,  turning  her  diaaMnd  engagement- 
ring  round  and  round  upon  her  sleader  roaeate  fin- 
ger. Her  white  kitten,  Tibbie,  broihed  unnoticed 
against  her  morning  robe  of  crimson  cashmere — 
her  goldfinch  trilled  in  vahi,  and  did  not  attract  her 
attention. 

9ie  waa  deeply  thonghtlbl.  Her  brow  waa  not 
untroubled.    She  had  sat  thus  for  two  hours. 

Suddenly  she  rang  the  belt  Her  little  maid, 
Jeanne,  appeared. 

**  Mam'selle,  your  hair  "—ofibring  to  fhaten  a  loos- 
ened  curi. 

'*  Never  mind  my  hafr,  Jeanne ;  I  do  not.  wish  to 
see  you  on  account  of  my  toilet  Sit  down  on  this 
low  seat  for  a  minute.  I  wish  y<m  to  repeat  to  me 
what  you  said  this  morning." 

The  giri  looked  uneasy,  but  was  forced  to  obey. 

**  Oh,  mam'selle,  it  Is  not  worth  repeating !" 

"But  I  wish  to  hear  It" 

"  This  place  that  you  spoke  of " 

"  Strawberry  Cottisge,  mam'selle." 

"  Strawberry  Cotuge,  Jeanne.  A  French  woman 
lives  there." 

"  Hortense  Almonte.  I  knew  her  when  she  first 
came  here.  She  speaks  French  well,  quick— and 
English  as  weU." 

"  You  said  she  was  beaatHM." 

**  Very,  mam'selle." 

"  That  she  no  lonMr  works  In  Mr*  Norton's  mttt" 

Jeanne  shook  her  need. 

«« 'Hiat  she  has  a  chlkU-ao  tafent*^ 

Jeanne  nodded. 
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J  tell  pleatjr  of  atories  thmt  lutre  no  troth,'* 
I  aiudous  glanoye  at  tht  pale  cheek  of  the 
I  whom  the  loVed. 


'•nnt.^  HtoaM#  ai^e  with  4lflloiilty  bow,  "Mr. 
Norton  vtaiti  there." 

*'  I  EtM  so,  mam'eeBe,  hot  there  ie  plentj  goeeip 
'bout.    I  never  did  believe '' 

•'Wait    How  did  yoa  lean  aU  this  r 

*'  I  have  heard  it  plen^  of  times !"  exclaimed 
Jeanne.  **  I  hare  a  aiifter  ui  th4  factory ;  she  told 
me  Itrst.    I  hare  heard  the  mill-hands  talldng  of  it. 

Bntthey 

with,  an 
mistreas 

**  That  will  do,  Jeanne.  Btay !  Strawberry  Oot- 
tafpeisiitQated " 

'*  On  the  turnpike,  mam'selle.'' 

Eleanor  made  a  motion  of  dismiMal. 

It  was  eyeniog  when  a  woman's  gloved  hand 
opened  the  low  gate  of  Strawberry  Cottage.  A 
light  shone  oat  on  a  aosalL  neglected  garden.  She 
approached  the  door  and  knocked. 

Jl  half-grown  girl  opened  it  wide,  as  If  some  one 
were  expected,  ana  Eleanor  Granby  stepped 
directly  into  a  warmed  and  lighted  room.  It  was  a 
comfortable  bnt  not  honrioas  aparioient,  and  not 
over  neat  In  an  old  velvet  eaigr-ohair,  before  an 
open  grate,  a  vdnptaoualy  beantiAil  woman  Rat, 
with  a  babe  lying  aoroas  her  knees.  She  was  sway- 
ing a  necklace  of  gold  beads  before  the  child^s 
lim  eyes. 

-•^Dale,  have  yon  comeT'  she  said,  in  a  laay 
voice,  without  taming  her  head. 

The  sOence  startled  her.  She  tamed,  and  saw 
>H8B  Granby. 

**  I  beg  yoar  pardon  for  intrading,"  Eleanor  aaid, 
(n  a  steady  tone ;  "  but  I  have  come  on  boainess.  I 
wish  to  know  if  Mr.  Dale  Norton,  of  Bronxville, 
visits  here  ?»* 

There  was  a  sflence. 

Miss  Granby  could  never  be  angfat  but  stately  and 
graceftil.  The  Ught  fell  on  the  soft  folds  of  her  gray 
cloak,  on  her  caun,  pale  fhce,  on  her  gloved  hand, 
AS  she  rested  it  upon  a  chair. 

'« Visits  here  ?"  exclaimed  the  other.  **  He  la  the 
father  of  my  child !    He  is  married  to  me !" 

An  instant's  stUlhees. 

**  Thanks !  That  is  what  I  wished— pardon  me^ 
needed  to  know.    I  will  not  trotible  you  longer." 

She  JEflided  away  as  she  came. 

As^she  closed  the  door  after  her,  Hortense  Almonte 
rose/aa'd,  throwing  the  ohttd  mdely  upon  a  conch, 
rushed  to  the  window.  Bat  Eleanor  was  out  of  sight 

"  The  lady  I  saw  with  him  in  a  carriage  the  first 
time  r'  Hortense  exclaimed.  **  And  I  hive  spoiled 
hia  marriage  with  her  f' 

She  returned  to  her  chair  again,  and  sat  staring 
into  the  flre,«anheodiDg  the  wailing  of  the  child. 

*'  You  have  sent  for  me,  Eleanor.   You  know  allf 

There  was  bitter  anguish  in  his  white  iaoe.  Her 
cheA  waa  bleached  like  the  rose  in  her  iiair.  But 
her  hand  was  warm  and  gentle  in  touch.  The 
towoh  of  that  tender  hand  made  him  grind  his  teeth. 

"God! — to  think  you  shoald  lay  even  a  finger 
kindly  on  me,  Eleanor!  I  should  think  yon  had 
rather  smHe  me  in  the  fhce !"   . 

She  sat  down  on  the  sane  sofa  with  liim,  but  their 
hands  fell  apart    There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"You  are  looking  at  me  with  new  eyes,  now. 
You  see  my  altered  looks  as  never  before.  Do  you 
know  what  has  changed  me  sol"  he  aaked. 

'*  I  can  guess." 

"  Remorse." 

She  leaned  fhrther  away  Arom  him. 

"  That  I  should  hurt  you  /"  he  groaned. 

"  You  have  hurt  my  soul,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  fai- 
away  voice. 

He  looked  at  her  sweet,  pallid  face  with  dry, 
burning,  angniished  eyes. 

"My  poor  bird!  Oh.  I  know  you.  Eleanor!  I 
know  now  you  staked  yoar  trust  in  all  mankind  on 
me.    Base  wretch  that  1  ftm  I" 

She  looked  snMrily  past  iMum  at  the  aonahme,  and 
saw  ft  not 


**  J  was  not  made  a  fod !  Ihavenoexcnae.  Bil 
you  shall  witnesa  my  punishment,  Efoanor.  Tea 
shall  see  my  ain  tracK  me  to  my  grave  I** 

"  Dale,  do  you  ffink  I  hate  y^nr*  and  a  mooMnt^ 
surprise  gleamed  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes.    You  must" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No;  I Mn  too  tired,  perhaps.  Dale" — after  aa 
instant's  panse—*^  I  aent  for  yon  to  give  yon  that" 
She  drew  his  diamond  from  her  hand.  He  had 
seen  her  kiss  it  with  amilfaig,  happy  lipa.    "  I  am 

going  away— to  FVance— alone."  He  wfaioe4  aa 
'  he  had  been  stebbed.  "  Perhaps  hi  this  Efe  we 
shall  never  meet  again— and  so— Dale— kiaa  me 
once!" 

He  sprang  to  his  ibet  She  rose,  also,  and  laid 
lier  arms  sottly  about  his  neck. 

One  moment  they  looked  into  each  other*a  eyas. 
He  bent  his  head,  then,  and  kissed  her— as  u  he 
were  kisshiff  the  cross.  She  swayed  heavOy  fai  Ms 
arms.  He  ufled  and  Uid  her  sollly  upon  the  aoCs, 
and  rang  the  bell  fbr  Jeanne. 

When  Eleanor  Granby  awoke  to  eoBBoioiiBiien, 
Dale  Norton  waa  gone. 

CHAPTSR  III. 
r. 

"  K188  Grakbt  has  come  back." 

Dale  Norton  heard  the  words  on  board  a  rallraad 
train.  His  eyes  fladied,  his  brow  donded,  then  he 
fell  wearily  back  in  his  seat 

*^  Eleanor  back  fh>m  France  ?  After  five  years 
she  has  forgotten— has  become  Indillbrent  She 
can  meet  me  without  pain.  Well,  tibat  ia  aa  it 
should  be.  She  hi  innocent  of  wrong.  She  waa  tiM 
sinned  against— I  the  sinner.'* 

His  whole  aspect  was  utterly  altered  fhum  what 
it  had  been  five  years  before.  The  light,  frank,  de- 
bonair air  was  gone.  His  brows  were  fhrrowed 
with  lines.  Tlfcre  were  silver  threads  about  hia 
temples. 

After  a  moment  he  leaned  forward  and  tooched 
the  speaker.    The  man  was  a  newcomer  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  o^uld  know  nothing  of  his  hia-  • 
tfitj, 

"  When  did  you  say  Miss  Granby  retmved?" 

"A  fortnight  back.  The  kidy,  you  know,  who 
owns  that  fine  old  place  on  the  sonthroad— Graas- 
lands  they  call  it " 

"  I  know— thank  you." 

He  sank  back  in  his  aeat  again.  He  had  been 
absent  ik'om  Bronxvflle— and  Mrs.  Nortoa— for  six 
weeks,  and  was  Just  returning.  It  was  not  a  happy 
going  home— far  from  tiiat,  and  now  to  aee  Etoanor, 
to  mark  her  indifferent  mien,  to  meet  her  brown 
eyes  and  read  hi  them  wonder  that  she  had  ever 
loved  "so  mean  ^  thfaig;"  would  give  hhn  a  keener 
pang  than  she,  in  her  rMtored  peace,  could  under- 
stand. A  liverish  color  rose  up  to  Us  temptes,  and 
then  died  away,  leaving  him  lookhig  very  uL 

He  was  still  a  handsome  and  di8tinguished4o<ddng 
man,  as  he  stepped  from  the  train  huto  the  foil  Bglit 
His  carriase  was  in  waiting. 

"  Drive  home  by  the  north  road,  Tom." 

He  did  not  wish  to  pass  by  Grasslands. 

His  wife  had  clahned  her  rights  in  society.  She 
was  mistress,  of  his  frtmily  home,  Ashpiark.  Why 
not?— she  t<)as  his  wife.  He  had  made  heraoto 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter— and  the  matter 
had  shice  grown  very  bad,  indeed.  Now.  that  the 
ll^lamonr  of  his  passion  had  passed,  he  had  no  more 
m  common  with  this  woman  than  With  the  forflier- 
est  stranger  in  the  country. 

Hortense  oare^little  that  her  husband  did  not 
love  her;  sfte  had  his  money  to  spend,  and  ahe 
spent  it  freely.  She  aired  herself  m  the  Notion 
carriage,  talked  loudly  about "  our  child,"  without 
referring  to  the  date  of  its  birth,  and  had  arranged 
a  dramatic  i^meral  when  the  Httie  creature,  at  row 
years  old,  died. 

♦  ••♦♦• 

Mrs.  Norton  was  fond  of  makinig  exsoriioBa  to 
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Ibe  NorioB  Mill*— perhftpc  beeaoM  lier  old  eonpa- 
Bions  were  tke  on\j  onetf  who  approciiited  ner 
ozpemriTO  dreai  mmI  mperior  position.  Hortense 
was  not  popular  with  Mr.  K'ortoii*B  fafriilj  or  family 
fHends. 

About  a  month  after  Eteanor*a  rehnm,  she  fbmid 
it  necessary  to  eo  to  the  rniUs  in  behalf  of  her  little 
maid  Jeanne,  who  was  in  trooble.  Jeanne  had  a 
pretty  cousin,  a  mere  child,  who  was  getting  into 
bad  eompaoy  in  the  milis,  and  she  had  begged 
Eleanor  to  take  the  giri  into  her  service. 

Eleaiior*s  heart  warmed  to  the  simple,  bright- 
eyed  creature  who,  won  by  her  tender  smile,  pro- 
mised to  leave  the  mills  and  come  to  Grasslands ; 
and  when  the  bargain  was  made,  the  lady  stood  for 
ft  mindte  loeking  aboot  her.  Her  oniet  air,  the 
dark,  appropriate  dress,  made  her  liardly  noticeable 
In  tiie  crowaed  place.  Not  so  the  purple  silk  and 
snowy  plumes  of  Mrs.  Norton,  who,  looking  lier 
handsomest,  waa  poshing  her  way  among  the  looms, 
lowing  some  people  who  accompanied  her  the 

Iiroceas  of  weavi^— talking  Tonibly,  laughing 
oudly. 

**  Miss  Granby,"  said  Lottie,  **  would  you  like  to 
go  up  hi  the  tower?  The  view  is  very  flue.  The 
speed  is  going  down— I  can  leave  my  work  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  wfll  show  you  ?'' 

Eleianor  smOed  assent.  As  she  went  up  the  stairs 
she  wondered  if  the  place  commanded  a  view  of 
A^hpark. 

when  Lottie  had  left  her  alone  in  the  tower, 
being  obliged  to  return  to  her  looms,  Eleanor  sat 
down  on  a  Dench  and  looked  thoughttnlly  over  the 
lovely,  varied  landscape.  How  long  she  remained 
alone  there,  she  could  not  tetl ;  she  was  aroused  at 
last  by  the  rustling  of  Mrs.  Norton^s  dreas,  by  her 
noddmg  plumes  and  voluble  tongue,  as  she  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  her  party. 

She  started  slightly  at  sight  of  Eleanor,  who  made 
no  sign  of  recognition ;  but  hi  an  instant  gained  her 
customary  self-possession,  and  did  the  honors  of  the 
place  with  smiluw  assurance. 

The  babble  or  her  talk  made  no  bnpression  !on 
Eleanor. 

By-and-by  she  heard  them  saying  that  the  speed 
waa  down— that  something  was  wrong— that  there 
waa  conftision  and  alarm  below. 

StiUtbevlhigered. 

Saddeoly  the  bell  clanctd  deafeningly  over  their 
beads,  with  a  shriek,  Mrs.  Norton  disappeared, 
followed  by  her  friends.  But  Eleanor  did  not  under- 
stand ;  die  descended  more  slowly.  The  room  be- 
low was  deserted,  silent,  and  flllea  with  smoke.  Up 
through  the  elevators  and  fh)m  the  halls  came  the 
sounds  of  a  fearftil  struggle. 

•'Fire!    Pirel    Fire!*^ 

The  frightftal  scream  came  up  the  elevator  dose 
beside  her.  Witib  a  cry  of  horror  she  sprang  taito 
the  hall.  The  halls  and  stairways  below  were 
packed  with  strnggUng,  swearing,  screftming  human 
creatures  fighting  for  their  lives. 

It  was  utterly  useless  to  make  one  more  of  that 
horrible  mass.  With  the  deafening  bell  still 
clanging  above  her,  she  turned  back.  Was  there 
not  some  other  means  of  e^rress?  She  searched 
anxiously.    No,  there  was  but  the  one. 

The  smoke  was  making  her  dizzy— numbing  her 
oenses.  She  staggered  to  the  tower-door,  opened 
it.  and  closed  it  after  her,  to  shot  out  the  smoke.  As 
she  did  so,  she  felt  all  the  boUdkig  tremble. 

White-faoed,  wild-eyed,  she  climbed  up  the  soli- 
tary stair.  AU  about  the  circular  windows  the 
smoke  was  rising  black  to  the  skies.  Underneath, 
the  demon  roared  louder  and  stronger.  Unable  to 
stand,  she  knelt  down,  and  dropped  her  face  in  her 
ffrfded  arms  upon  a  l^noh.  ^ 

Suddenly  some  one  clutched  her  shoulder. 

*'  God  of  heavont  what  shall  we  do  1^' 

It  was  Mrs.  Norton. 

"  You !"  she  cried,  at  sight  of  Eleanor's  face. 
•  *  *  «  •  « 

A  monstrous,  swift,  unrelenting  fire.    The  bnild- 


iag  waa  tall  of  oil  ani  cotton.  The  very  floen  were 
soaked  with  eO,  8|riHed  by  tha  caveleMi  haada.  No 
hope  ftft- Norton'rMfUa.       • 

He  came  tearing  to  the  place  on  horseback  (^om 
twelve  milea  out  dr  town. 

**Let  no  one  work  on  the  boidteg!  Save  the 
women— the  men  !*'  he  cried. 

Many  had  escaped.  Others  were  escaping, 
tnmblttg  over  each  other  like  rats^-a  trampled  heap 
of  those  who  were  weak  or  had  fidnted  blocking 
the  great  doorway,  and  the  othera  powfag  over 
them ;  the  flames  were  rioting  above,  and  bursting 
ftt>m  every  door  and  window. 

'*  In  the  tower!  My  God,  in  the  tower!'*  screamed 
a  woman's  voice  in  Noitoa^s  ear.  **  Women— 4wo 
of 'em!" 

The  wind  had  turned,  and  one  side  of  the  tower 
stood  revealed— the  flMes  of  two  women  at  a  win- 
dow. One  was  white  and  atill;  the  other  waa 
screaming  wildly. 

"Them's  none  o'  us,"  said  a  nan's  voice; 
**  them's  some  o'  the  vIsHon  what  come  this  arter- 
noon." 

"  God  help  them !  K's  no  nse,"  saM  tfte  captain 
of  a  fire-compfny.  "  I've  got  as  brave  men  as 
any,  but  tiiey  now  it's  no  nse  way  up  there." 

He  spoke  to  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  shading  his 
face  wi&  Us  hand,  and  looking  intently  up  at  the 
tower-window. 

"My  God,  Eleanor!'* 

He  broke  away  with  that  cry.  A  network  of 
ladders  covered  the  building.  He  wwf  half  way  up 
the  wall,  that  was  like  a  sheet  of  flame,  before  he 
was  seen  ag^in.  Swiftly  and  surely  he  went  from 
point  to  point. 

Above,  the  dark-haired  woman  suddenly  stopped 
her  screams. 

"  Do  you  know  who  !s  comhig  ?  Norton  himself. 
It  is  not  for  me,"  said  Ilortcnne, 


THB  STRIUeT  ABCHITBCTUKE  OF  OTHES  DAYS. 
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Blemior  did  M>t  mdnnttAd.  She  wa»  leMdng 
tier  IMM  agyflit  the  wtedow  for  tk«  lir— the  sweet 
mir  which  would  soon  be  ttoppod  for  ever  vpon  her 

"  Ton  have  not  come  for  me !''  Hortonae  shrieked, 
paflionately,  as  a  man's  shoulders  oame  abreast  tho 
window.    *'ItiaforA«r/'> 

*'  I  eaoDot  tabs  but  one  at  a  time,'*  said  Norton, 
leaning  in  and  lifting  Eleftnor  like  a  child  in  his 


TIm  weight  of  that  dear  form  upon  his  breast  ex- 
cited him  as  all  the  danger  of  death  had  not  done. 

"I  never  loved  yonl"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
pMsionately  kito  his  wife's  black  eyes.  *'Toa 
wrecked  my  life !  But  you  shall  not  bom,"  he 
added.    *'  I  will  come  back  for  yon." 

Li  his  utter  fearlessness  he  believed  he  spoke  the 
tmth ;  bat  when  the  smo  below  got «  hola  on  him, 
they  seised  him  and  forced  him  from  the  spot  as 
they  would  a  madman.  And  in  three  minutes  more 
the  bniUUng  feU. 

dot  of  the  iiiift.not  on*  was  saved  alive. 

*  •  *  *  •  4- 

Baek  and  foilh  at  Grasslands  went  the  ruined 
oMttoteotorer  until  Miss  Granby  was  reported  con- 
valeaoeiit  Then  he  was  absent  until  she  sent  for 
him* 

When  he  saw  her  face  against  the  crimson  back 
of  a«hair,  grown  wan  and  small  and  white,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  kissed  her  hands. 

<*Am'I  and  my  belongings  always  to  be  a  curse  to 
you,  Eleanor  T'*  he  cried. 

"No,  I  hope  not  Stay,  Dale;  you  rest  me;" 
and  she  vai  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  leaned  her 
face  against  his  shoulder. 

And  so  he  clasped  her  olose,  and  no  useless  words 
were  spoken. 

♦  ♦ 

The  Street  Architecture  of  Other 
Days. 

Omt  coonir?*  i»ntn  very  rec&nlly,  lias  displayed 
In  all  Ha  edmam  -4.  wearying  aamoui'Si^,  due,  in  a 
grest  mearare^  lo  the  pr>edfoii3lnaniM'  in  houses, 
clitirchc«p  AtofCA  a II J  public  f^dl0(>-H  of  long  uu- 
brokt^n  mrk^  of  i^ti^ni^ht  Uut'!),  tEti!  vi^ry  thinss 
thiit  Dafiire  sbliora,  iinl  uever  atteinpb^  to  use  in 
romiB  of  bfiautj  except  iri  the  dft^^liiig  compositioa 
of  cr  jhUIs. 

Making  every  allowstici^  for  the  chami  of  novelty, 
which  of  coarse  goes  Tar  ti>  eahance  o.  ^irjiEtger's  en- 
fojment  oQ  thewB  cKir&PtotiH,  we  eajinot  doubt  that 
there  la  mtteh  in  ths^  ^xtaraal  appear  an  c:f^  of  foreign 
life  whii^ih  poMeas^Fi  (pgpecfal  attractiionji  /or  our 
•couotrymen.  Thp  ilr^i  ghmpie,  for  iosUttc^, which  we 
get,  atCer  croaslzig  tht  Atlantie,  of  snrh  a  watering- 
place  aft  01c  ppfi,  or  thc^  chAi-in  which  wi^  i?xperience 
m  wanderint;  for  the  Qrst  lime  thronfi^h  the  streets 
of  A  city  tike  N^nr«eabuf|r,  whoae  i^eaeral  aspect 
bai  remalueil  nnalteteii  pmco  the  Jiiddle  Ages,  fills 
ii»  with  a  aeiLse  of  what  may  be  calleil  eye-plea- 
^iif^,  which  L4  Dtterly  absent  in  our  own  cities  and 
towns.  The  latter  may  be  better  pavi^d,  cleaner 
^wept»  and  more  expenfsiveliy  laid  out  than  their 
European  rivalK ;  bnt  thej  are  for  the  most  part 
utterly  wantinf^  in  one  im[iorLaal  ekmcrtt  of  archi* 
te^tural  raerit--m.  ^  the  pictureeqct.. 


Our  Handsome  Neighbor. 

*'0,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  Maurice!" 
said  pretty  little  Emma.  '' If  s^c  can't  dincover 
what  is  the  matter  with  'Howard,  his  case  is  hope- 
less." 

Maurice  Aubray  was  as  fht  an  Count  Fosco ;  but, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  much  like  that  nobleman  in 
any  other  respect.  Handsome  also  was  Maurice— 
rather  leonfaie  about  the  head— bom.  as  he  was 
aocoatomed  to  explahi,  under  this  sign  Leo.  He  was 


the  man  for  an  emergeney,  and  hi^oome  to, his 
brother's  posthaste,  fummone^  by  Hfoward^s  dla- 
tressed  wire. 

**  I  have  just  shaken  hands  with  Howard  and 
your  sister  both,"  said  Maurice.  '*  He  looks  peev- 
ish ;  bnt  that  is  nothing  new,  I  suppose  you  nave 
not  indicated  the  object  of  my  snd^an  descent  ?" 

**  Not  a  ayUable.  Marian  simply  consulted  with 
me  as  to  what  would  be  best.  She  fears  he  is  losing 
his  mind." 

Maurice  laughed  a  little. 

"  Rather  depressing  here— the  place  io  have  one's 
head  turned  away.    Don't  you  find  it  doll  ?*' 

Miss  Emma  blushed,  and  glanced  along  the  grass, 
jonacconntably  disconcerted. 

"  I—I  don't  know.    I  like  the  country.** 

"  This  if  the  country,  with  a  vengeance !  I  dare 
say  you  have  no  society  at  all.  Who  lives  in  the 
cottage  next  door?"  asked  Maurice,  scanning  the 
"y  gothic  bundlns  through  his  eyegla 
[  wall  to  divide  tne  two  gardens  1    H( 


„,  Jlowodd! 

Not  an  asyram,  or  that  sort  of  thhig,  is  it?" 

"  Oh,  no !"  replied  the  young  mdy.  ''A  young 
man  lives  there-r-a  hermit^'    . , 

"A  hermit !    Handsome,  of  course  ?" 

"Oh,  very  handsome.  He  is  a  student,  and 
writes.^' 

"  I  see— another  Tennyson.  '  He  Uvad  shut  up 
within  himself,  a  tongue-tied  poet  fai  the  foveroos 
days'— isn't  that  it?" 

Just  then  there  was  a  tap  on  th^  window-pane. 
Maurice  re-entered  the  house  quickly.  He  was  met 
by  his  sister-in-law— a  beautifbl  woman,  whose  face 
was  pale  and  careworn. 

"Maurice,  your  brother  is  ready  to  receive  yon 
now,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  mi- 
pate  this  terrible  cloud  that  hangs  over  us.  I  have 
sent  for  you  as  a  last  step." 

**  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  of  course :  bnt  are  yon 
sure  you  don't  exaggerate  matters  a  little  ?" 

"Not  the  least  I  begin  to  grow  satisled  he  is 
mad.  He  remains  moody  and  sullen  in  his  room  all 
the  time— seldom  spealn  to  me— when  a  servant 
knocks  at  the  door,  ne  gives  way  to  a  burst  of  ftiry 
—all  night  he  paces  the  floor— are  M>t  these  things 
the  tlm  of  insanity?" 

"  Of  insanity,  or  dyspepsia.  And  can  you  not  ifa- 
agine  whether  there  is  a  secret  foundation ** 

*'None-^onel  I  assure  you  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  cause.  We  Hve  like  hermits,  and  under 
almost  no  exoense.  For  several  years  toward  hss 
not  spent  hair  his  income." 

Fat  brother  Maurice  frowned,  and  shook  Ids  big 
head. 

"  PuszUtag— puzzling."  he  said.  **  Well,  dopend 
upon  me  to  do  my  best." 

Howard  Aubray  was  in  hb  study.  Slender,  pale 
and  dark,  he  looked  the  picture  of  an  invalid  :  and 
this  eflhct  was  heightenea  by  another  fact :  he  was 
crippled.  He  sat  in  his  chair,  sileot.  gloomy  and 
snffbring ;  his  cheek  resting  upon  his  hand.  At  the 
entrance  of  Maurice,  he  did  not  rise ;  but  peevishly 
ofTered  his  hand. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mauriee,"  he  said: 
"  though  you  probably  don*t  think  so.  Stt  down- 
tumble  those  books  off  that  armchair.  What  on 
earth  has  brought  you  to  this  foriom  plaoe?" 

"  Wanted  a  change  of  air  and  soene,"  answered 
M  aurice.  briskly.  *  *  My  old  rale,  yon  know— bh^  of 
passage." 

"  Ton  always  were  an  active  spirit,  It  is  true ;  and 
I,  passive  as  a  stone  monument.  Don't  you  think  I 
look  like  the  fiend  himself  f  and  he  cast  a  soor 
sneer  at  the  cornice. 

"  Ton  don't  look  well,  I  admit,  and  I  know  very 
well  there  is  something  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

*'  There  if  /"  said  the  faivaUd,  cUnohing  his  fingers 
with  sudden  fhry.  '*  I  am  the  most  mlMraMe  dog 
8live,andIcouIdnthideitiriwoald.  It  ia  strange 
I  have  not  blown  my  brains  out  long  ago." 

"  WeU.  what's  the  trouble?  Bome  aoBsewe,  X 
dare  say." 
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*'  Tn;  Ttrr  foolish/'  aiad  Howard  Avtray,  with 
a  ah*rt  ■  laDgn.  *' Agnaing  lenoof  ]>  tci  others  not  in 
tha  aame  fix;*  .    . 

"Owe  money?*' 
•  'f  1  owe  Tengeance^— a  debt  that  is  accomnlatiBg 
floom.hoarto  hour,  from  mioBte  to  oiimite,  at  oom- 
poand  iatereiiti'*  he  cried^iMng  and  limping  about 
the  floor.  "  I  baire  discovered  that  mr  wife  is  in 
lo^e  with  my  handsome  neighbor !  Too  absnrd, 
isn't  it,  to  treat  serionsior  I  Suoh  an  old  story,  yon 
Icnow:  bat  it  ends  tragicaUy  fometimes I" 

"  what  do  yon  mean  ?" 

**  ¥oa»  perbAfiai  notioc4othe  pretty  cottar  >Bext 
doart  A  Vjsry  goo^-.looSng  and  very  DsscinaUng 
yowig  man  lives  th,ere-^Mn  Ashley  Tpavers.  He  is 
oal  a  sulky  cripplA  U^e  me,  and  the  lady  who  passes 
Hsr  my  wiie  has  bef  q  discerning  enough  to  se^  the 
dUlbrenoe." 

Maurice  heard  this  ^ith  alarm  and  pain.  Of  aH 
the  oofljectures  he  had  made  regarding  the  cause  of 
hia  brother's  conduct,  the  misemble  truth  that  he 
UBS  on  the  rack  of  jealoosy  had  never  entered  his 
adnd. 

"  Yon  cannot  be  serious,"  he  said. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  learn  better  soon.  I  am  wait- 
iif,  and  on  the  watch;   the  drama  draws  to  a 


"  We  never  had  anything  from  each  other  in  the 
«ld  days,  Howard,"  said  Maurice,  kindly.  **  Many 
ft  aerape  we  were  in  together,  and  many  the  licking 
ire  shared,  eh  ?  Do  yon  remember  the  time  we  took 
ftway  the  eggs  from  old  WiUock's  hen  and  put  goose , 
lorkey  and  duck,  and  all  sorts  of  other  eggs,  under 
her,  and  then  persuaded  the  old  man  we  neard  the 
Qipsies  bewitch  him  around  their  fire  one  night  T 
And  Iiave  yon  forgotjMi  old  Mullock's  .fright  when 
Us  old  hen  came  marching  out  of  her  nest  one 
flMmfaig  with  almost  every  feathered  thing  in  crea- 
tioa  among  her  brood,  instead  of  the  expected 
ImMnahs ;  and  how  tlie  ohl  fellow  thought  this  was 
the  workinc-out  of  the  Gipsies'  spell  ?  And  don't  you 
recallect  the  unmeroifrii  trimming  we  caught  at 
borne  ?    My  bones  ache  yet !" 

Maurice  was  laughing  nproariously  over  these  re- 
Ininiaoences,  and  his  mfaroi  was  contagious,  for  his 
brother  laughed  too,  long  and  heartily— evidently, 
ft>r  the  first  time  in  many  months. 

"  Why,  then,  can't  yon  trust  me  as  frilly  now  aa 
yon  did  in  those  times,  Howard  T'  continued  Man- 
rioe,  following  up  his  advantage.  **  I  hope  I  am  as 
iroe,  and  eertainly  there  ia  no  donbt  I  am  much  less 
giddy.    I  have  jQamed  a  thing  or  two  in  all  those 

Wbtn  alwavs  were  shrewd  and  clever,  Maurice, 
arfjprhaps  I  had  better  be  frank  with  you,  after 
4UI.  Tou  know  what  a  life  I  am  forced  to  lead,  and 
Marian  has  been  forced  to  share  it.  She  haa  not 
liad  my  resignation ;  her  love  has  been  a  woman's 
love— lutlent  enough  to  begin  with,  but  cooling  with 
<ime  and  trial.  Her  fidelity  has  changed  from  that 
pretty.sentiment  we  read  of  in  poetry  to  that  other 
sort  we  too  often  experience— the  fidelity  of  a  slave 
who  clings  to  yon  because  he  can't  get  away^" 

**Thts  is  unjust— most  cruel!  You  wrong  her; 
aba  never  loved  you  more  devotedly,  brother." 

'*She  has  been  holding  conference  with  you,  I 
see,"  said  Howard,  with  a  dark,  peevish  smile. 
**  Wh«t  she  has  said  will  weigh  nothing  againsfwhat 
IJhave  seen.  Last  night  I  was  standkig  at  the  win- 
doir  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  watching  the  star 
Jvpiter,  and  noting  the  peculiar  brightness  it  so 
beautifullv  takes  as  twilight  deepens  into  niffht.  All 
kinds  of  idle  fancies  were  in  my  mind.  Suddenly  I 
looked  down  into  the  garden,  and— 1  supposo  you 
noticed  the  brick  wall  which  divides  it  Irom  that 
next  door?— two  persons  stood  there— my  t^'lfe,  in 
her  white  bumoose,  was  one,  lingering  on  tliis  side 
of  the  wall  and  leaning  over.  On  the  other  side 
stood  my  handsome  neC^hbor,  Mr.  Ashley  Travers. 
I  watched  them  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  It  was 
k  sitaafioB  suggestive  of  that  fai  Millais's  picture. 
Preaeotly  Mr.  Traven  leaaed  over  and  kissed  my 


wife,  she  waved  her  bapd,  and  they  separated. 
These  things  J  saw,  remember." 

Maurioo  looked  very  grava  and  disturbed.  "  But 
you  have  been  troubled  for.  weeks,  thay  teU  me  ?" 

**  W»lh  good  reason:  about  a  month  ago  I  found 
a  love-let(er,  in  my  wife'a  handwritiog,  which  first 
gave  rise  to  my  suspicions." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Judge  of  this  for  yourself.'* 

He  handed  his  brother  a  note  hi  Marian's  well- 
known  penmanship,  and  these  were  the  contents : 

**  My-  Oww  Ashlvt— You  are  too  impmdent ; 
sometimes  I  believe  we  are  observed.  Patience, 
and  all  may  vet  be  well.  In  any  event,  do  not  doubt 
my  love  and  IWth." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said  Maurice,  as 
he  handed  the  note  back.    "  I  thought  Marian  the 

Eureat  and  beat  of  women«    My  advice  is,  to  go  to 
er  at  once  and  demand  an  explanation." 

Howard  Aubray  laughed  bitterly. 

"She  could  explain  i\,  ■  f  r.tir^*  -what  woman 
■cofrid not?  Yon  doa^t  kiiow  the  cuituing  o(  |h«  *¥bx. 
my  good  brother.  Sha  woiitd  give  me  nach  plausi- 
ble explanation  that  1  Bhoalrl  nUher  dtmbt  my  own 
senses  than  not  accept  it  Nol  What  does  IJie 
Moor  Bay  in  that  ^eat  play  ?— *  When  I  if  oolit  TU 
prove,  and  on  the  proof,  tUcre  l^*  no  mor«  bol  thin ; 
away  at  once  witli  Iot*  or  j^youflyJ  You  know 
what  I  mean  by  thol!^' 

."  But  you  must  not  act  rashly.  Come,  let  ni  take 
a  good  long  drive  together,  and  bave  the  benefit  of 
the  fVeah  air.  I  am  ready  to  act  with  vob  in  any- 
thing that  concema  your  honor;  but  there  are 
things  sometimes  done  which  cannot  be  undone.** 

Howard  Aubrav  did  not  care  to  go ;  but  his  bro- 
ther insisted.  They  rode  far  awav  together,  dhi- 
cusshifr  but  the  one  wretched  subjeot ;  and  night 
had  fiulen  as  they  returaed.  The  horse  and  vehicle 
were  given  to  the  hostler  at  the  gate,  and  the  two 
brothers  walked  toward  the  honse  on  foot. 

The  glaring  copper  disk  of  the  moon  was  just 
visible  throuah  the  trees.  Jhrerythina  around  was 
cut  white  and  aharp  in  its  brilliant  light  The  mel- 
ancholy-chant of  the  tree-frogs  mingled  with  the 
sweet,  sad  contralto  of  the  wbfppoorwilL 
^  "Sounds  like  an  oratorio,  doean*t  it?*f said  Mau- 
rice. ,  • 

So  pleasant  was  the  Bcene  that,  for  the  moment, 
Howard,  also,  foraot  eveiything  ii  contemplation. 
There  was  not  a  onord  hi  ma  nature  unmoved.  The 
ahr,  stirred  very  lightly  bv  ittw  breeze,  wss  ftill  of 
that  peouUarlMigimnce  which  belongs  to  a  Summer 
evening  in  the  country.  Bri|riit  as  the  moon  was. 
its  splendor  did  not  dim  a  siwo  constellation,  and 
overhead  th^  heavenh  gntterea'wMb  the  stars  that 
had  mustered  there. 

"  Intoxiaatingt'*  murmured  Howard. 

Tliey  went  on,  passing  the  garden-gate,  the  latch 
tinkling  softly;  and  then  ouietly  across  the  deep 

Sass.    The  fire-flies  were  aarting  about,  snd  lh>m 
e   distance  came  the  deep-mouthed  bay  of  a 
watchdog.    Suddenly  Howard  paused. 

"  Look  !**  he  said,  bis  eveballs  ^erce  and  round 
tai  the  moonlight,  and  his  face  pale  as  death. 

By  the  brick  wall  on  thia  side  stood  a  woman 
with  a  white  bumoose  on  her  head.  Her  figure  was 
unmistakable.    It  was  Marian. 

On  the  other  side  stood  a  voung  man,  tall  and 
dark.  He  held  her  band,  and  her  arm  shone  pallid 
as  ivory  under  the  golden  shimmer  that  fell  stream- 
ing from  the  stars. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 

With  a  horrid  curse  of  ftiry  and  despair,  Howard 
Aubray  took  something  from  his  breast  and  held  it 
before  him.  There  was  a  fla^h  and  a  report,  and 
then  a  scream.    The  guilty  wife  reeled  and  fell. 

Maurice  ran  towarof  her  instantly  and,  fhlling  on 
his  knee,  raised  her  up.  It  waa  not  Marian— but 
poor  little  Emma. 

»  »  ♦  •  *  « 

Happily  tha  wound  wta  not  aarioiis,  or  tlia  roBolt  of 
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ft  li7pochoDdriac*s  diMMed  imagiiifttioii  might  have 
WTVqght  ft  more  coftlj  core  thftn  followed  ab  toon 
fts  he  had  discovered  the  truth.  That  his  pretty 
fister-in-lftir  afaonld,  in  the  abaenoe  of  other  occa- 
pation,  fUl  deepW  in  love  wiili  a  handiome  neigh- 
bor, was  the  most  natural  OTOnt  in  the  world.  That, 
knowing  Howard*B  prejudice,  she  shoold  conceal 
her  paasion,  was  no  more  strange.  Bnt  at  fint  it 
■eemed  odd  that  4he  shoold  weftr  liftrtftn's  bar- 
nooee,  thoogh  that  ftlso  was  presently  explained 
when  it  appeared  that  the  article  wAs  particolarly 
bewitching  to  Mr.  Ashley  TniTers's  senses,  and  the 
yoqng  lady  had  none  of  her  own.  There  repahied 
only  one  dark  ^oobt— the  lo?e-letter. 

**  WeU/*  B^  Miaa  Emma,  defiantly,  **  everybody 
canH  write  a  good  hand.  I  never  coold.  Marian 
was  always,  clever  with  her  pen,  and  I  don^t  t^k  it 
was  any  more  than  sisterly  service  to  come  to  my 
assistance.*' 

'*  Nor  was  it,"  said  Howard,  kissing  his  wife. 


Clov«.tre«   (CAiyisplijrllaa    t»mU* 

•«•)— The  nan-like  fnAt6t  tlte  elow  is  watt  known. 
The  Frenefa  caU  them  cAwt  (oails)  cb  f^rtj^tkar. 
The  carnations  and  phiks  belong  to  the  aame  otder. 
The  aromatic  clove-tree  was  brought  ftom  the 
Moluccas  to  Europe  toward  the  elose  of  the  h»t  cen- 
tury, and  Ui  with  us  a  h<Kbouse  pkmt.  Itisfftldthat 
in  its  native  oouiltry  the  word  ^'  clove  *'  Is  used  as 
a  mark  of  diaftection  and  dignity,  hence  its  signMca- 
tion.  At  their  ftinerals,  and  in  public  oerenMAles, 
nohtes,  in  naming  their  litlea,  are  spoken  of  aa  of 
one,  two  or  three  clovetfj. 

Hwtlc,  such  as  Is  usctj^for  perftinety;  la  prepared 
from  the  musk-root,  aOtmibaA^  or  jatmnUtnai,  a  sub- 
stance imported  fh>m  the  East  The  root  ilaelf  has 
long  been  used  in  India  and  Persia  as  a  raedieiM,  as 
perrome,  and  tor  incense.  It  has  a  pleasant,  nusk- 
like  odor,  and  acts  as  a  powerfhl  stimutaat  on  the 
nervous  system. 


OtTR  HANDSOMK  NKTOHBOR.— "  R17DDENLT  HB  LEAKED  OVER  AKD  K|9BED  HHI.     THRBK  WAS  A  F1.AE9 
AMD  A  KEPOBT,  THEM  A  SCEJftAlf.     THE  OUILTY  WJVS  HKKLBD  AUD  Vlthh/^  ^        , 
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A  tvuaat  -OP  Biiiir.— "  *  Btrm!  both  !'  called  aw  old  iiah»8  voice.    *  tM,  papa— oonmo  !•  sms 

CRIKD  IH  RIPLT,  PKBKIMO  HXB8BLP  FROM  WILL*!  BMBRAOK.*' 


A  Change  of  Heart 

A  RURAL  ROMANCE. 

How,  Win,  I  know  yoti  don't  bolleTO  ft  word  that 
jon  are  ^J^*  ^^  yon^ro  jnst  trying  to  pUgne  me 
— flOToa  are." 

"Don't  believe  what  I  knoir  myaelf  and  what 
von  have  already  admitted,  Ruth?   How  can  that 

"  What  a  teaae  yon  are !  Yon  know  wen  enongh 
what  I  mean.  I  don't  deny  thi^t  Andy  Haoser 
brought  me  hoqie  nrom  sfaigfng-sehool ;  but  he 
went  right  away.  Tes,  faideed  ne  did.  And  he 
•honldn't  if  yon  had  been  there — as  you  oqght  to 
have  been.^' 
"  Ton  know  well  enongh  why  I  wasn't  there." 


Gone  to  see  Hiss  Sally  Maya,  1 
I  never 


**No,  I  don't 
suppose." 

*' Now,  yon  know  better  than  that,  Ruth, 
go  to  see  Sally  Mays." 

"  Maybe  not ;  but  yon  look  at  ber  inmeethig  as  if 
you'd  like  to." 

* '  I  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing.    A  great, 
gawky,  red-headed  girl  like  her !" 

*'ADd  yon  really  didn't  get  home  fh>m  town  that 
night  untU  so  Iflte?" 

••No;  r did  not'" 

"And  you  dont  care  for  Sallv  Mays?" 

"  No  more  than  for  the  man  m  the  moon's  grand- 
mother." 

"  Then,  I  think.  Will,  Til  have  to  forgive  you." 

*< Hello!  I'd  like  to  know  what  I've  done  to  be 
forgiven  ?    Don't  you  think  you've  sort  of  jumped 
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the  fBOoe  Mdffot  into  the  wrong  field  ?  You  forKive 
me  for  Andy  Hiuteer's  taking  yoa  home  from  sfaig- 
ing-echool  \" 

*'  Don't  be  a  goose.  Will.  I  don*t  oare  a  bit  more 
for  Andy  than— than  joa  do  for  Sally." 

"  Dttfe  enough  that  In,  then.    And.  for  me  ?'* 

As  he  spoke » the  young  man  left  off  breaking  the 
twiga  ft-om  the  bending  apple-tree  bough  beside 
him,  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 

*'  Well,  I  suppose  TU  have  to  Uke  you  iust  a  little 
bit,  even  yet,  if  you  don't  scold  me  and  are  very, 
Tenr  good.    Ah  /" 

That  exclamation  marked  the  precise  point  of 
time  when  pretty  littie  Both,  who  had  been  coyly 
looking  down  and  swinging  her  son-bonnet  br  its 
strings,  sprang  forward,  clawing  Tainly  at  her  hair, 
and  found  shelter  in  Will's  outstretched  arms  from 
some  danger  of  which  she  only  was  at  the  moment 
conscious.  A  great  blundering  beetle,  winging  his 
clumsy  way  through  the  eyening-air,  had  entangled 
liimself  in  her  loose  brown  tresses,  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse -eyen  for  a  country  girl  faniiliar  with  the  un- 
reasoning ways  of  beetles— to  put  a  happy  ending 
to  a  lover's  quarrel. 

Will  soon  removed  the  offbndhig  Insect— claimed 
and  took,  without  resistance,  his  reward  from  her 
ruddy  lips.  There  was  no  more  talk  of  the  objec* 
tiona'ble  proceedings  of  Andv  Hauser  or  of  the  sus- 
pected Saliy.  Neither  of  the  lovers,  now  in  each 
other's  arms,  even  remembered  those  persons.  The 
stupid  beetle,  bussing  away  to  be  eaten  by  some 
one  of  the  many  hungry  swallows  darting  hither 
and  thither  among  the  trees,  left  behind  mm  on|y 
thoughts  and  woru  of  love. 

Roth  Amey  and  William  Kent  wefe  engaged  to 
be  married.  As  was,  is,  and  probably  will  be  until 
Uie  end  of  time,  the  custom  among  the  independent 
and  self-reliant  people  of  the  West,  they  had  formed 
that  engagement  wfthont  ccnsolttnip;  parents  or  any- 
body ene.  They  simply  assumed  that  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  mention  it  when  they  were  ready  to 
get  married.  Until  then  the  growth  of  their  affile- 
tion  might  be  observed  by  esnout  eyes  and  chatted 
about  by  gostiphig  tongues,  but  its  positive  know- 
ledge was  confmea  to  themselves. 

Tenderer  and  dearer  seems  love  so  concealed. 
Each  loving  heart  sees  its  own  reflection  in  the 
other,  as  in  a  mirror ;  but  meddlhig  breaths,  with 
vulgar  themes  of  settlements,  and  family  precedence, 
and  cold,  prudential  calculations,  are  sadly  apt  to 
tarnish  the  mirror's  surface. 

The  shadowy  resemblance  of  a  quarrel,  witli  which 
they,  like  all  lovers,  spiced  the  metheglin  of  their 
heart's  delight,  gave  a  greater  seat  to  a  return  to 
their  moral  condition  of  thorough  trust  and  hopeftil 
aflbction. 

When  it  was  ended,  they  stood  long,  as  the 
shadows  grew  heavier— he  with  his  arm  abcot  her 
waist,  she  with  her  head  leaning  upon  his  bosom— 
ticking  of  the  happhiess  before  them,  and  even  ap- 
proximately fixed  the  date  for  Ha  commencement, 
h  should  be  in  December. 

Yet,  that  was  settled  at  last  In  December,  when 
harvesting  and  thrashing  were  done,  when  the  Fall 
wheat  was  seeded  In,  when  the  davs  would  be  ftiU 
of  leisure  and  the  nights  long,  when  WUl*s  new 
house  would  be  completed  and  Ruth's  brother 
Richard  would  be  hoaie  fh»m  college*  then  she  would 
behlswife. 

At  the  thought,  Wfll'r  mat  honeit  heart  aweUed 
with  a  Joy  so  Ibll  that  he  eonhl  Und  no  expres- 
sion in  words:  but  when  was  speech  neoeasary 
between  true  loven  at  soch  a  time  ?  He  was  fkr 
more  eloquent  than  any  phrase  could  have  been, 
when,  with  a  sudden  grasp,  ahnq^  rude  in  its  in- 
tensi^,  he  clasped  her  tighter  to  Us  bosom,  kiss- 
ing her  again  and  again  in  passionate  silence. 

" Roth!  Ruth !'*  called  an  old  man's  voioe  from 
the  house  vaguely  visible  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
orchard. 

*'  Yes,  papa— coming !"  she  cried  in  reply,  freeing 
herself  from  Will's  embrace 


"Good-night,  darling!"  exclaimed  the  happy 
young  man,  pressing  a  fhrewell  kiss  upon  her  lipe. 

The  next  moment  little  Ruth  waF  ftitting  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  house,  wliile  Will  was  striding 
acroM  an  adjoining  field  on  his  way  home. 

While  the  foregoing  scene  was  being  enacted, 
another,  much  less  enjoyable  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, was  in  progress  at  the  back  of  tlie  old  farm- 
house, which  was  Ruth's  home. 

Mr.  Amey,  her  fkther,  a  widower,  past  the  prime 
of  life  by  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twenty  years,  sat 
smoking  nis  cob-pipe  upon  the  steps  of  the  back- 
porch  overlooking  ue  meadow.  Perched  upon  a 
norse-block  near  ttie  steps  was  Dan  Briggs.  a  sturdy, 
dark-complexioned  chap,  who  whittled  hi  a  de- 
structive, purposeless  way  upon  a  piece  of  wood, 
chewed  tobacco  vigorousW,  and  from  time  to  time 
spat  a  Htde  Niagara  of  nicotian  juice  and  salira  at 
small  objects  upon  the  ground  two  or  three  yards 
off.  as  they  seemed  eligible  for  target-practice. 

To  a  person  near  him,  the  fkct  would  have  been 
perceptible  that  Dan  Briggs's  breath  bore  the  per- 
fume of  whisky.  Old  InTAmey  observed  it,  and, 
not  liking  it,  moved  a  little  fbrther  away. 

Evening  had  fallen ;  daylight  was  deepening  into 
dusk.  Here  and  there  a  pioneer  of  the  starry  hosts 
could  be  seen  twinkling  in  tiie  skies.  The  cod 
evening-air  was  full  of  sweet  aromas  irom  fhtgrant 
gra&s  and  flowers,  drawn  forth  by  the  falling  dew. 
A  cricket's  cheerfUl  chirp  rang  loudly  througb  tho 
dark  room  of  which  the  door  stood  open  at  tho  old 
man's  beck,  and  was  answered  by  a  dozen  volcen 
in  the  grass  outride.  Swallows,  in  their  grac«fW 
awoops  and  wheelings,  swifUv  d«ted  to  and  fro. 
Bats,  hi  eccentric  simg  flight,  flitted  hither  and 
thither.  A  myriad  of  faMect-voices— bussing,  mar- 
muring,  chirping,  singfaig— made  Nature's  miude, 
with  wUch  the  tinkle  of  disUnt  sheep-bells  and  the 
faint,  far-off  cry  of  a  farmer's-boy  calHng  cattle, 
seemed  to  mingle  in  delicious  harmony. 

"  80  you  think  you  can't  raise  it,  do  you  !"  growled 
Dan,  after  several  minutes  of  silence. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can,  Dan,"  responded  the  old 
man ;  "  Fve  tried  mighty  hard,  but  tiyin'  don*t  seem 
to  do  no  good." 

**  Oan't  yon  sell  that  quarter-section  of  bottom- 
land down  by  tiie  mill?" 

''Whafs  the  use  talkin*that  way,  Dan  Briggs? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  land's  down.  Nobody 
wants  to  buy !"  was  the  reply,  in  rather  a  testy 
tone,  as  Mr.  Amey  sharply  rapped  the  ashes  ont  of 
his  pipe  and  proceeded  to  refill  it  with  tobacco  firom 
a  loose  pocket-full  in  his  jacket  After  a  ft^w  mo- 
ments' puffling  at  his  reliffhted  consoler,  he  sent 
out  slowly  a  long  cloud  or  smoke,  passed  his  hand 
wearily  over  his  brow,  and  continued,  hi  a  meditative 
way :  "  It  ain't,  by  no  manner  of  means,  clear  to  me 


why  them  speculators  a-emashin'  up,  and  banks 
a-bustin*,  and  railroads  a-flummuxin'  around  awav 
off  in  the  Bast  should  make  our  land  worth  leas  th» 


year  than  it  was  last,  when  there's  improvement 
a-going  on  all  the  time  and  emigrants  a-coming  here 
for  homes  all  the  time,  and  everybody  got  to  eat; 
but  it's  so,  and  land  won't  sell,  and  gram's  down,, 
and  the  price  of  wool  has  fell ;  and  it  seema  to  me 
as  if  nothing  k«pt  op  but  debt  and  taiterest  on  It." 

Dan  contented  nhnself  with  a  grant  by  way  of 
reply,  whether  ezpressife  of  assent,  or  of  contempt 
for  the  old  man's  lgnoran6e  of  ^  nice  balancea  of 
actual  and  fiotitioos  valuea  in  the  labyrinthine  waya 
of  commerce  and  speculation,  did  not  appear. 

"  It's  a  heap  of  money,'' sighed  Mr.  Araey,  after 
another  panae* 

Oh,  not  much  I"  rejofaied  Dan,  with  1 
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shot  of  tobacco-juice  at  a  withered  yellow  dahlia  to 

tiieUtt 

fence. 

"  Not  much !    Why,  it's  six  hundred  doDaim  l^ 

*'  Six  hundred  and  sixty-two." 

"  Eh  ?  what  r   How  do  you  make  that  euir 

"Six   hundred    for    the    principal;    fotty-twe,. 
biterest ;  fifteen  for  searching  title }  five  for  makiog 
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oat  BiGrtgftge ;  jes— and  one  for  recording.  Six 
hundred  and  sixty-three  it  is.'' 

"Goodneis  grmdone!  Boitis.  But  80  for  as  my 
payinff  it  off  when  it  telle  dae,  it  might  be  six  million 
and  sixty-three  thoonnd.  1  don't  even  see  where 
I'm  to  get  the  money  for  Dick's  next  term  in  college 
'thovt  wheat  goes  up  mightily !" 

**  What's  the  use  of  keeping  Dick  at  college  ?  Why 
don't  yon  fetch  him  home  and  make  a  mrmer  of 
him?    HeaprbetterforhhBl" 

'<  No,  Dan ;  he  sha'n't  have  to  toil  and  sweat  and 
wear  his  heart  ont  all  his  life,  and  be  poor  stQl  when 
he  gets  old,  Uke  his  lather's  done,  being  a  flume'r. 
No,  my  bov  shall  have  as  good  a  chance  as  the  beet 
of  them,  if  I  have  to  go  to  the  poorhonse  girhig  it 
to  him.    Dick  shall  have  an  education !" 

'*H'm!"  was  Dan's  grunted  commentary,  and 
again  there  was  a  brief  season  of  silence,  which  the 
old  man  was  the  first  to  break. 

**  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Withers  wouldn't  extend  it?" 
said  he,  his  mind  haTing  rcTerted  to  the  mortgage 
again. 

•*  No.  he  wouldn't." 

''Why  do  you  say  no?  How  do  yon  know  he 
wonldn't?" 

'*  He  hasn't  got  it  any  more— sold  it  six  months 
ago." 

*«  Sold  it!    Whotof 

"  To  me." 

*'You!  Dan  Briggs !"  ejacuUted  the  old  man, 
dropping  his  pipe. 

**  Yes,  me.  why  not?  I  happened  to  have  a 
little  money  Just  tnen  to  faivest,  and  thought  that 
was  a  good  chance.    Now  I  wish  I  hadn't.''^ 

"Well,  I  tte?er!  But  you'll  extend :it  for  me, 
won't  you,  Dan  ?  Oive  me  time  to  pay  it— just  six 
months !    You  wouldn't  foreclose  T' 

Dan  silently  and  sidlenly  shook  his  head. 

**  Oh,  yes,  yon  will,  Dan!  I  know  you  will,  for 
yoa*re  a  Mend  and  can  afibrd  to  well  enough. 
Come,  say  yes." 

In  his  eagerness  the  troubled  fimner  laid  his  lean, 
trembling  hand  upon  Dan*s  arm  and  continued,  ap- 
pealingly :  "  You  don't  know  how  sick  at  heart  it 
makes  me,  just  to  thfaik  of  bein'  turned  out  of  house 
and  home  in  my  old  age,  with  poor  Dick's  educatlcm 
not  half-flnlehed,  and  my  little  Bnth— they  two  the 
last  of  my  children-~tnned  ont  of  the  house  from 
whloh  1  buried  Mair  and  all  the  rest  of  our  darlings ! 
Oh,  Dan,  yon  wouldn't  foreck>se  on  om,  I'm  sure !" 

Dan  looked  down  at  him  with  an  air  of  embar- 
rassed concern,  and  saw,  by  the  dim  light,  tear- 
drops upon  the  old  man's  withered  cheeks.  With  a 
sodden  impulse  he  sprang  down  ttom  his  perch  on 
the  block,  pocketea  his  ki^,  and  walked  away 
past  the  eonier  of  the  house.  When  he  came  back, 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  found  lir.  Amey  as  he  had 
left  him,  BittiDg  stolidly,  his  pipe  stitt  lying  upon  the 
grooDd.  Had  anv  one  watcned  Dan  duri^  his  brief 
abMSoe,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  he  walked 
strateht  to  a  ponderous,  shapeless-looking  mass  of 
maomneiy  on  wheels  standing  between  tiie  house 
and  the  bam,  and  taking  a  bottle  from  some  mys- 
terioos  recess  in  the  ewBiBT  pOe,  applied  it  for  a 
few  moments  to  his  Ups.  This  ceremonial  seemed 
to  have  nerved  him  vp  to  the  desired  point  for 
making  a  businem  proposition.  Picking  «p  the 
pipe,  and,  mfOk  a  sort  of  awkward  courtesy,  handing 
ft  and  a  mateh  to  the  old  man,  he  reseated  hlmsetf 
upon  the  horse-bloek  and  mid,  slowly  and  dubiouriy : 

"  Well,  I  dunno  but  what  we  might  fix  it,  if  every- 
thing was  agreeable." 

"Ah,  yes,  Dan,  I  knew  von  would — of  course. 
That's  good  of  yon !  and  rm  sure  everything  wUl 
be  agreeable." 

"H'm!  that  depends." 

"Howsor' 

"  Well,  it's  just  this  way :  I  want  to  marry  Buth. 
She  don't  seem  to  take  much  of  a  shine  to  me ;  bat 
if  yoa'U  fix  it  so  she'll  have  me,  I'll  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  mortgage.    That's  how  it  is." 

"Ah  I" 


After  a  brief  pause  the  old  man  asked,  wHh  a 
M'gh :  "  Was  that  why  yon  bought  the  mortgage, 
Dan?" 

The  younger  man,  thus  questioned,  hesitated  for 
an  insunt,  and  then  answered  frankly,  "Yes." 

*'  I  don,t  know  how  it'll  be.  I've  no  doubt  you'd 
make  her  a  good  husband " 

"  I'm  sure  I  would," interrupted  Dan,  confidently. 

"  But  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Amey,  **  Will  Kent 
has  been  around  with  her  a  good  deal  for  a  while 
back,  and  though  1  don't  know  exactly,  I'm  afeard 
she'a  got  her  heart  sort  of  sot  on  him.'^ 

«•  Will  Kent  be  darned." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  It's  n&t'ral  for  you  to  say  so. 
I  wish  she  mayn't  have.  I'd  Uke  to  get  shut  of  that 
blamed  mortoage,  but  I  tell  you,  Dan,  I'd  rather 
die  or  go  to  the  poorhonse  than  force  mv  little  Bnth 
to  marry  one  man  if  she  loved  another." 

*'  Well,  I've  nothing  more  to  say  at  present  You 
wanted  to  talk  business,  and  Fve  talked  it  Now 
I'm  going  to  bed,  for  I'll  have  to  be  up  early  to  set 
the  machine.  You'd  better  see  Ruth,  and  it'll  be 
time  enough  to  tell  me  when  the  thrasUng  is  done, 
to-morrow  night." 

Grofily  uttering  this  as  Ms  idtimatum,  Dan  Briggs 
entered  the  house.  In  a  few  moments  a  light  shone 
out  from  an  upper  window.  He  knew  where  to 
find  his  quarters,  evidently.  Soon  the  light  was 
extinguished.    He  had  gone  to  bed. 

The  old  man  still  remamed  sfttiog  upon  the  pofQh, 
with  his  head  resting  in  his  hands,  lost  In  reverie. 
At  length  he  recalled  hhnself,  shivered,  arose  and, 
going  to  the  end  of  the  house,  called  "  Buth,  Bnth." 

Tms  was  the  summons  which  the  lovers  heard  in 
the  orchard. 

The  little  maid  came  tripping  Ughtlv  to  her  Dither, 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  knsed  him.  Her 
heart  was  ftill  of  innocent  ioy  and  love,  fieathiff 
her  upon  the  steps  beside  nim,  the  old  man  asked 
in  a  low  tone : 

'*  Buth,  my  child,  isn't  it  about  time  for  yon  to 
tiiink  of  getting  married  ?" 

Shyly  hiding  her  fkce  upon  his  shoulder,  the  girl 
replied,  evasively: 

Why,  what  a  question,  papa !" 

*'  But,  answer  me.    Haven't  you  thought  of  itf' 

*'  I  dont  know  but  what  I  have,"  she  answered, 
with  an  entfrely  ineflbctual  pretense  of  doubt  upon 
tlie  subject. 

'*  To  anybody  in  particular?" 

'*  I  suppose  so— else  why  should  I T' 

"  And  won't  you  tell  papa  who  has  made  you 
thhikof  it?" 

*'  If  he  very  much  wants  to  know." 

"  Well,  he  does.    Shall  he  guess  f 

''Yes,  please,  papa." 

"  Suppose  I  say  Andy  Hauser?" 

**  Oh !  how  ridiculous  both  you  and  Will  are  about 
poor  harmless  Andy— as  if  anybody  would  want  to 
marry  such  a  goose,"  and  she  laoghed  merrily. 

*'  So  it  isn't  Andy.  Well,  then,  suppose  I  say  Dan 
Brigjfsr' 

**  Oh,  no,  papa,  not  for  the  world.  He  always 
makes  me  aflraid." 

"Afraid!    Whyr' 

"  He  is  so  big,  and  looks  so  dark,  and  mys  so  lit- 
tle— only  when  ne  gets  mad,  and  then  he  swears  so 
awlblly.  Yes,  he  does,  for  I  heard  him  when  he  was 
here  thrashing,  last  Pall,  when  the  eoH  kicked  Um. 
Besides,  he  chews  plug  tobacco,  and  smells  of 
whisky  'most  all  the  time." 

**  Bat,  lots  of  people  chew  tobaceo,  and  nobody 
ever  saw  Dan  tight  Besides,  he's  a  fore-handed 
man— got  a  thrashin'  machine  tiiat  makes  lots  of 
money  every  Pall,  and  he's  got  a  good  form  well- 
stocked,  and  money  in  the  bank." 

In  his  eager  enumeration  of  Dan's  clahns  to  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Amey  did  not,  at  first,  notice  a 
change  in  his  daashter's  attitude.  When  he  did, 
he  stopped  abraptiy  andj  stared  at  her.  She  had 
drawn  herself  a  littie  away  from  him,  and,  by  the 
tight  of  the  risuig  moon,  he  saw  that  she  was  very 
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pate,  and  regarding  him  with  a  frightened,  anxioas 
expreiision  that  went  straight  to  his  heart. 

'What  is  the  matter,  child?*'  he  aslced, aooth- 


^'Why 


hj  do  yon  tell  me  all  this,  father?"  was  her 
responae,  in  a  hollow  tone  of  forced  oomposnre. 

The  old  man  hesitated.  He  was  trying  as  hard 
as  he  ooald  to  shut  his  own  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  endeavoring  to  barter  away  his  '*  dear  little 
Buth."    But  the  truth  would  ont 

"  He  has  bought  Withers^s  mortgage,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  foreclose,  in  three  weeks  from  now,  we 
may  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home.*' 

"  Surely,  he  would  not  do  that?" 

"  You  can  prevent  it" 

"How?" 

"  By  marrying  him." 

"  Oh !  I  cannot,  father— I  cannot !"  exclaimed 
Bath,  bursting  into  tears.  The  ikce  but  a  moment 
aince  so  pale,  burned  with  blushes,  and,  throwing 
her  arms  about  her  father's  neck,  she  sobbed  out, 
"  Will  Kent  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife— I  love 
him— and— we  are  to  be  married  in  December." 

He  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  drawing  her  closer 

.  to  him,  softly  patted  her  shoulder  in  a  consolatory 

and  affectionate  way,  while  he  quietly  buried  in  his 

own  heart  all  selflsh  regrets  and  too  well-founded 

fears  of  the  future. 

Early  morning  found  Dan  Brigga  and  his  helper 
at  wou,  almost  with  the  dawn,  usmembering  and 
reconstmoting  the  meohanioal  monster  already 
spoken  of  as  stattoned  in  the  yard.  They  dug  a 
shallow  pit  for  the  "master  wheel,"  fixed  the 
*'  sweeps"  in  their  places,  conneoted  the  "  shaft," 
rigfed  up  the  long  "  straw-carrier,"  saw  that  the 
toothed  '*  cylinder  "  was  clear,  put  the  "  feeding- 
table  "  in  place,  and  then  sauntered  into  the  house 
for  breakfast  Dan  was,  as  nsnal,  retioent  almost 
to  Bullenness.  He  did  not  seem  even  to  notice 
Buth,  who  blushed  red  as  fire  upon  first  seeing  him 
that  morning,  and  then  bridled  up  m  a  pretty  little 
offended  way,  when  she  saw  that  he  did  not  even 
look  at  her.  After  breakfiuit,  Dan  went  out  to  the 
barn,  and,  drawing  Arom  its  concealment  in  a  com- 
bm  the  bottle  whiM  he  had  removed  firom  the  bow- 
els of  the  thrashing-machine  to  that  aew^  hiding- 
place,  took  a  big  dnnk— his  third  that  morning. 

By  this  time  A  somber  of  young  men  and  boys 
had  arrived  from  neighboring  farms  to  help  in  the 
day's  work,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
reader  mutual  aastttance  upon  such  occasions. 
Dan's  four  stout  horses,  and  as  many  more  of  Mr. 
Amey's,  were  hitched  to  the  "  sweeps."  The  helper 
took  his  station,  whip  in  hand,  upon  the  pUtform 
over  the  "  maste^wheel."  Three  merry  boys 
mounted  to  the  top  of  a  tall  *<  stack  "  of  grain  near 
the  machine,  and  throw  down  a  pile  of  golden 
sheaves.  Others,  with  pitchforks  in  their  hands, 
farmed  a  line  fh>m  the  end  of  the  **  straw-carrier  " 
to  where  the  straw  was  to  be  ataeked.  One  man 
.  with  a  keen  knife  CQt  the  bands  of  a  half  dosen 
sheaves  and  piled  them  upon  the  "  feeding-table," 
ready  for  Dan  to  eram  into  the  yawning  month  of 
the  machine.  Mr.  Amey  and  a  couple  of  asaiat- 
ants,  armed  with  a  grain-shovel  and  a  great  pile  of 
three4>u8hel  bags,  stood  near  the  grain-spot  Then 
the  words ''  Go  ahead "  were  given  by  Dan,  and 
thd  horses  laaily  started.  Firat  a  buiz,  then  a  hum 
which  rapidly  grew  iato  a  roar,  swelled  out  fh>m 
,the  raacmne. 

The  next  moment  Dan's  anas  were  moving  tnm 
aide  to  side  with  the. precision  of  clockwork  as  the 
opened  sheaves  seemed  to  glide  throi:^  his  hands 
into  the  maw  of  the  devouring  machine.  The  golden 
kernels  of  grain  ware  pouring  forth  ficom  the  spout ; 
a  huge  winnow  of  atraw  waa  hurrying  up  the  *'  car- 
rier "  toward  the  aky ;  the  boys  on  the  stack  were 
shouting  with  excilemeat  and  glee  as  they  tumbled 
down  the  sheavea ;  every  one  was  buajr,  and  over  all 
floated  a  huge  oanapy  of  dust. 

For  half  an  hour  the  work  went  steadOv  on.  Then 
a  brief  halt  was  called  for  rest    Dan  and  his  helper 


exchanged  places — after  the  former  had  paid  la- 
other  visit  to  the  bottle  in  the  bam.  Agam  besu 
the  busy  hum,  qoiekly  deepeninff  into  a  roar,  sad 
the  work  waa  once  more  under  ful  headway. 

One  of  the  bn3r8  fbund  a  crooked  branch  packed 
in  by  accident  among  the  sheaves,  and  carelnKiT 
tossed  it  down.  It  fell  in  the  eircukur  path  whid 
the  horses  were  trampling. 

The  next  moment  a  yoang  horse  got  it  entan^ 
among  his  legs,  and.  in  his  violent  Kicking  to  free 
himself  from  it,  he  managed  to  get  one  leg  outside 
the  traces. 

Dan,  seeing  the  accident,  sprang  down  from  Idi 
platform  between  the  sweeps,  thinking  to  mofe 
around  with  them,  and  get  the  animal  in  his  proper 
place  without  stopping  the  machine.  But  either 
the  man's  foot  slipped,  or  the  liquor  he  had  drank 
made  him  careless. 

A  tumbling  coupling  on  the  shaft  caught  his  pis- 
taloons,  hulling  him  to  the  ground,  and  ranidij 
winding  him  up  on  the  rapidly  taming  bar  of  mu. 
He  retained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  shout  it 
his  horses,  and  they,  fortanatoly  recognixhig  lu 
voice,  instantly  stopped. 

When  Dan  was  freed  from  the  shaft,  his  left  leg 
was  found  to  be  broken.  They  carried  him  into  tlie 
house  and  put  him  to  bed.  The  agonj  of  bebi 
moved  made  him  torn  pale,  and  great  beads  of  cold 
perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow,  but  not  a  grou 
or  oomplahit  escaped  him.  He  simply  ground  kii 
teeth,  and  suffered  in  silence. 

But  when  the  doctor  came,  and,  nfter  polling,  sol 
twisting,  and  squeeiing  flie  iqlured  member,  chirpflj 
remarked,  wita  an  air  of  satisfhction,  "Tes,  leg 
broken  In  two  placea— comminuted  flractore,"  thti 
the  long  word  proved  too  much  for  ttn  suffering, 
sinner's  patience,  and  he*  sulkily  growled  betweei 
his  teeth,  '*  Oomminutod  daraaticii !"  * 

Leavinig  the  doctor  and  Bath  to  care  for 
Dan,  the  others  went  back  to  their  work.  All  the 
rest  of  that  day,  and  the  succeeding  one,  the  roar 
of  the  thrashhig-machine  oontinued.  Tben  Daa*i 
helper  ireai  off  somewhere  to  fill  an  eagagement 
with  another  farmer,  taking  the  noisy  monster  aloni, 
and  learing  his  employ«rbehind  to  be  cared  for  n 


the  Amey  farmhouse. 

Those  Autumn  days  seemed  yery  long  to  the 
sufferer  as  he  lay  in  one  tiresome  posture,  waithig 
for  his  broken  bones  to  grow  together  again.  Ii 
through  his  open  window  floated  rich,  ttmty  per- 
fhmea  fh>m  the  adjacent  orchard,  and  sweet  odon 
fh>m  the  honeysuckles  still  blooming  oa  the  wall 
Birds  caroled  matin  and  vesper  songs  in  the  boughs 
that  shaded  the  casement,  little  more  than  an  arm's 
length  tfom  him,  and  all  the  day  great  lasy  bumble- 
bees buzaed  in  and  out  between  the  aanahiBe  sod 
the  shade. 

But  these  gentle  inflaenoaa  of  natve  were  alow  ia 
affecting  Dan.  He  hated  inaction,  and  was  vaiy 
restleas.  The  doctor  had  Cnrbidden  hia  whisky;  he 
did  not  care  much  fbr  reading;  nobody  had  tone  to 
keep  hhn  company  except  in  the  eyemnsa;  his  fog 
was  strapped  in  what  he  termed  **  an  huemal  feed- 
trough,"  which  preyentsd  hia  lyhig  la  any  other 
position  than  fUik  upon  hia  back :  and  altogether  it 
may  readily  be  understood  thkt  this  waa  for  him  a 
troublooa  seaaon. 

Still,  no  one  heard  him  swear.  Ha  waited  untfl 
he  waa  alone  for  that  relief  to  his  Ibeitnga;  but  it 


would  have  required  a  very  laohrymooe  reoordioc 
angel  to  blot  out  with  tears  the  savage  curses  which 
he  whispered  softly  to  himself  in  hk  hours  of  soli- 
tude during  the  first  fortnight  of  his  confinement 
After  that  he  got  into  new  habits.  He  listened  to 
the  birds  and  the  bees,  and  began  to  think  better 
and  gentier  thoughta  than  had  for  many  years  oc^ 
curred  to  hhn. 

When  he  substituted  philosophy  for  profhnity,  as 
he  finally  did,  even  when  alone,  he  found  quite  as 
good  a  '*  aafety-yalve,"  and  wondered  why  flie  idea 
of  using  it  never  occurred  to  him  before.  But  Dsn 
was  naturally  reticent,  and  none  of  those  about  hia 
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had  Mj  idem  that  he  was  actnllj  mdergoing  » 
change  of  heart 

GradaaUy  eremiig's  nhades  fell  earUer  and  earlier, 
later  and  jet  later  the  sun  crawled  up  from  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  colder  grew  the  air.  Then  a 
rime  of  hoar-frost  whitened  the  earth  at  early  dawn, 
and  eaeh  blast  of  the  mde  winds  tore  down  the 
AntDmn-tinted,  leafv  glory  of  the  trees.  The  sweet- 
est feathered  songsters  hied  away  to  wanner  dimes, 
and  the  bees  droned  no  more  among  the  barren 
honeysuckle  Tines.    December  was  uign  at  hand. 

Motires  of  mingled  delicacy  and  fear  had  re- 
strained Mr.  Amey  from  making  any  reference  to 
the  dreaded  mortgage — long  since  fallen  dae->and 
for  reasons  of  his  own  Dan  Briggs  was  equally  silent 
But  an  explanation  had  to  come  some  time,  and 
finalljT  Dan  himself  brought  it  on. 

Sitting  in  an  easy-chair  beside  the  fire  in  his  room 
one  evening,  listening  to  a  monotonous  ripple  of 
ftum-talk  and  local  gossip  from  Mr.  Amey— to  which 
he  paid  very  little  attention— the  fit  occasion  seemed 
to  him  to  have  arrived,  and  he  bluntly  interrupted 
the  harmless  gabble : 

"  I  suppose  you  remember  a  talk  we  had  the  night 
afore  I  was  hifft  don*t  youT" 

**  T — J — ^yes,"  stammered  the  old  man,  with  an 
fll-coneealed  shudder  of  anticipation. 

"Welir* 

"  WelL" 

•*  You  were  to  speak  to  Ruth.    Did  you  ?" 

"Yes:  but  she  didn't  somehow  seem  to  kind  of 
take  to  the  notion,  so  to  speak." 

**81iereftised,ehr* 

'*  I'm  rather  afeard.  Dan,  that  that  was  the  gen- 
eral aense  of  what  she  seemed  to  think— at  the 
time.'' 

*'  In  love  with  somebody  else,  I  suppose?" 

"  There  did  appear  to  be  somethmg  of  the  sort, 
Dan;  and  you  know  I  told  you  I  couldn't  force  my 
Bttie  Ruth  to  go  dead  against  her  feelings  on  a  thing 
like , that". 

"  That's  for  yon  to  say— not  me.  I  made  you  a 
square  proposition.  The  mortgage  is  over-due,  you 
know." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  sighed  the  old  man,  in  a 
tremulous  wav,  as  he  passed  a  quivering  hand  across 
his  wrinkled  brow ;  "  but  you  wouldn't  foreclose  on 
meso  andden-like,  wouldyou,  Dan?  I'm  sure  I  did 
the  beet  I  could." 

"  Maybe  you  didn't  talk  to  her  right" 

*' Ah  I  you  don't  know  how  it  is,  my  boy.  There's 
no  use  talking  to  a  girl  when  her  heart  is  set  on  any- 
thing.*' 

"WeU,letmetry.    CaUherup." 

"Now,  what's  the  use,  Dan?  'Twon't  do  no 
good." 

"  Can  her  up." 

Mr.  Amey,  shaking  hia  head  in  feeble  protest 
against  what  he  deemed  a  useless  proceeding, 
aevertbeless  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Ruth  glided  into  the  room. 

Sie  seemed  to  know  instinctively  thkt  there 
would  be  trouble  in  the  interview,  for  she  blushed, 
and  nervously  fingered  her  apron  as  she  took  the 
seat  poshed  toward  her  by  the  occupant  of  the  easy- 
chair. 

"  Miss  Ruth,"  said  he,  "  your  fhther  and  I  have 
been  talUng  some  business,  but  we  don't  seem  to 
hitch,  to  I've  sent  for  you  to  see  if  you  can't 
straighten  us  out" 

He  waited  a  few  moments  for  some  reply  from 
her,  but  she  only  toraed  pale  and  looked  down,  see- 
mg  which  he  went  on : 

"I  hold  a  mortgage — over-due  now — on  your 
Cither's  farm,  and  he  can't  pay  it  oflU  I  says  to 
him, '  Give  me  Ruth  as  my  wife,  and  we'll  call  it 
square.'  I  know  it  looks  sort  of  like  buying  a  wife 
— 4t'a  more  that  way  to  me  now  than  when  loffbred 
the  trade-— but  I  meant  it  well.  Yon  see,  I'm  no 
hand  at  courting  and  soft  talk,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  aa  tf  that  was  a  good,  straight  business  way. 
Now,  how  does  it  look  to  yoaf 


"  Oh,  Mr.  Brigffs— if  yon  please— Fm  very  sorry 
—but  1  can't  On,  no,  indeed  I  can't."  whimpered 
Ruth,  with  great  difficulty  restraining  her  tears. 

"  There,  there.  DonHcry.mygirl.  I  don't  mean 
von  any  harm,"  urged  Dsn,  soothingly.*  '*Jast 
hear  me  through.  If  I  could  talk  like  some  chaps, 
I'd  tell  you  that  much  as  I  loved  you  before  >  I've 
loved  you  ten  thousand  times  more  rince  I've  been 
lying  sick  here,  and  had  a  chanoe  to  see  how  kmd 
and  gentle  and  helpfU  yon  were.  Why,  my  heart 
was  hungry  for  the  sight  of  yon  every  minute  you 
were  away  from  me." 

Ruth  would  have  risen  from  her  seat  and  fled  to 
hide  her  blushes  had  he  not  put  forth  his  strong 
right  hand  and  detafaied  her. 

**  Sit  down  a  liUle,  Ruth.  I'm  most  done.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  yet  that  after  a  wMle  I  got  to  love 
you  so  much  that  I  could  think  of  what  woald  make 
you  happiest,  instead  of  just  what  I  wanted,  and 
that  is  a  love  that  will  never  fade.  It  will  last  me 
all  my  life.  See  here,  old  man,  do  you  recognize 
that?^' 

Mr.  Amey  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  peered  at 
the  document  which  Dan  drew  fhnn  hia  pocket  and 
offered  for  inspection. 

"  Yea,  Dan,"  he  asMnted,  with  a  sigh.'  "  It's  the 
mortgage." 

Without  another  word,  the  younger  man  leaned 
forward  and  laid  the  paper  among  the  flames  in  the 
great  open  fire-place. 

Both  Mr.  Amey  and  Ruth  uttered  exolamations  of 
surprise  as  the  mortgage  curled,  biased  and  shriveled 
to  ashes ;  but  Dan  smiled  and  said: 

*'  There,  Ruth,  I  ehq>  that  in  toward  your  mar> 
risge  with  tibe  man  you  do  lore,  and  aU  I  ask  fs  that, 
if  you  can  dance  with  a  fUlow  who  ohews  phig- 
tobacco,  and  used  to  smell  of  whisky  most  all  the 
time,  and  swears  so  awfolly,  yen  wfil  stattd  up  with 
me  for  the  first  set  on  your  wedding-night  And 
remember  this^  love«€oryoir  haa  made  me  a  better 
man,  and  if  ever  you  or  yours  want  a  true  friend, 
while  I  am  alive,  dont  wg^t  that  your  best  bower 
is  big,  dark  Dan  Briggs." 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Briggs,  you  must  have  heard  all  the 
foolish  things  I  said  ihat  night !" 

"  I*m  afraid  I  did  hear  you^  for  my  whidew  was 
open  right  over  yon  and  I  was  awake  and  oouMnt 
help  It  But  I  donH  know  now  as  you  ssid  anything 
that  wasn't  trae,  though  I  did  think  it  a  Uttle  rough 
on  me  at  the  time." 

Of  course  the  old  man  thanked  Dan,  and  shook 
Us  hand,  and  laughed  and  ciled'fdr  very  joy,  while 
little  Ruth,  in  an  outburst  of  gratitude  and  happi- 
ness, actually  kissed  the  big  fellow— an  event  wafch 
he  declared  would  make  mm  happy  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

But,  then,  the  reader  can  easily  fanagine,  if  he  or 
she  chooses  to  do  so,  all  about  uat,  as  also  all  the 
particulars  of  the  very  jolly  weddtng  hi  December, 
when  Dick  had  come  home,  and  Rtitn  redeemed  her 
promise  of  a  dance  with  the  man  who  loved  her  weH 
enough  to  wish  her  joy  in  marrying  another. 

The  story-teller  has  done  enough,  if  his  homely 
narrative  of  mral  romance  has  afforded  an  illustra- 
tion of  unselfish,  generous  love. 


A  Tiger  Hunt  in  Cochin  China. 

While  spending  some  months  at  Saigon  as  a 
convalescent,  in  1865,  having  iDJored  myselfse  vcrely 
in  Upper  Cambodia,  I  made  the  acquintance  of 
Lieutenant  Mourin  d'Arfeuille.  of  the  French  Navy, 
then  Commandant  of  the  Cirde  of  Baria,  in  the 
province  of  Bienhoa,  or  French  Cochin  China. 

He  was  a  hunter  of  the  most  ardent  temper,  and 
could  boast  of  havhig  bagged  five  or  six  tigers  and  a 
couple  of  elephants  in  his  ezcnrsione  through  hi^ 
circle. 

When  he  burst  into  my  room  like  a  bombshell  one 
morning  and  proposed  that  I  should  go  with  him  to 
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BMte,  for  wMoh  he  was  bound  in  all  haste,  and  then 
Join  him  in  a  hant  to  rid  his  circle  of  an  immense 
tiger  that  was  raraging  the  country,  I  jumped  at  the 
opportnaitj. 

Admiral  de  la  Grandi^re,  Goyemor  of  Cochin 
China,  had  jnst  informed  him  that  the  courier  of  the 
post  had  been  carried  off  by  the  fieroe  creature, 
making  Ave  victhns  within  a  month.  "  The  tigers 
seem  to  know,  lieutenant,"  said  he,  *'  when  tou  are 
absent  on  leaye,  for  they  keep  yery  quiet  when  you 
are  at  your  post  Bo  von  must  be  off  at  once,  and 
do  not  forget  to  send  this  tiger-skin  to  Madame  de 
la  Grandi^re.*' 

'*  YoQ  see."  said  the  lieutenant,  **  I  must  oblige 
the  lady,  and  you  must  jofai  me.  The  mountain-air 
and  the  exeroise  will  do  you  good ;  it  is  a  new  part 
of  the  country  for  you.  it  is  settled,  is  is  not,  you 
will  go  r' 

I  was  only  too  eager,  but  I  was  still  in  the  doctor-s 
hands. 

**  My  dear  commandant,  yon  must  let  me  consult 
Doctor  Demay  before  I  can  give  a  positiye  answer." 

'*AU  riffht,^'  he  replied ;  '*  I  am  certain  he  wiH 
raise  no  objection,  and  when  I  get  yon  to  Baria  I 
will  give  you  an  agreeable  surprise.'^ 

"  You  wish  to  stimulate  my  curiosity,  I  see ;  but  I 
warn  you  it  is  all  in  fain." 

''Ton  think  so,  colonel?  Well!  If  I  told  you  that 
lieutenant  Dupleix  is  at  Baria,  in  command  of  the 
Spahis,  we  mess  together,  and  he  has  often  talked 
to  me  of  your  adrentnrous  life,  and  deeds  as  credit- 
able as  heroic !    What  do  rou  say  to  that  ?" 

**  I  say,  dear  D'ArfeuUle,  that  my  good  friend 
DupleiKis  a  babbler,  and  his  friendship  for  me  has 
swelled  ordinary  matters  into  deeds  of  high  emprise ; 
but  for  aU  that,  I  shaU  be  delighted  to  see  him 
again." 

We  soon  after  startad  hi  a  natiye  boat  for  his 
post 

Midway  we  encountend  one  of  thoee  sudden 
storms  so  common  in  Porther  India.  But  in  half  an 
hour  the  sun  came  oiit>like  a  thhrsty  gormand  eager 
to  drink  up  the  drops  that  were  folUng  in  long  cas- 
ades  of  brittiant  pearls  from  leaf  to  leaf  of  the 
aromatic  trees  of  the  tropics.  With  ene  wide  sun- 
beam he  lapped  np  the  water  from  the  aurfoce  of 
the  earth,  00  that  in  half  an  hour  It  was  as  dnr  as 
oyer.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  In  our  foyor,  ana  we 
were  able  to  sail  on  rapidly,  making  six  knots  an 
hour,  so  that  at  nine  hi  the  eyenhig  we  reached  our 


Wo  were  receiyed  by  a  crowd  of  natiyea,  who, 
talkhig  all  at  once,  told  us  that  the  kouiluw  (tiger) 
had  oarried  off  the  courier,  as  we  already  knew, 
and  ainoe  then  an  Annanite  woman,  raising  the 
number  of  yictims  to  sir  human  beings,  without 
oouBthMT  cattle. 

D'Arfeuille  enconraged  them,  telUng  them  that  he 
had  oome  on  purpose  to  kill  the  brute,  and  we  then 
made  our  way  to  the  quarters,  escorted  by  these 
good  people,  some  of  them  lighting  our  way  by 
torches  ofresinooa  wood,  others  carryhig  our  bag- 
In  half  an  hour  we  were  installed*  Dupleiz  was 
there  to  welcome  us.  1  had  not  seen  him  for  two 
years,  and  he  was  Just  back  from  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  Prance. 

Next  morning  at  seven  I  was  awakened  by  the 
tieutenant*a  g^ng,  sounded  to  call  in  all  the  chief 
men  of  the  neighboring  Annamite  villages  to  con- 
cert measures  for  a  general  haUue  to  finish  the 
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I  the  council  broke  up,  I  leomed  that  a  num- 
ber of  brave  and  stendy  Annamites  had  set  out  to 
find  the  tiger's  trail  and  follow  it  to  its  lair,  so  as  to 
ascertain  Its  age,  and  its  times  of  sleeping  and  of 
prowttng. 

The  details  of  the  courier's  fote  were  now  related 
to  us.  Dispatches  froin  Baigon  were  still  sent  by 
the  system  of  couriers  on  foot,  common  throughout 
Indo-China.  A  courier  starts  from  Bafpron  at  fnll 
speed  with  a  locked  tin  box  containing  dispatches. 


the  box  of  each  circle  having  a  lock  and  key  of  te 
own.  This  box  was  carried  on  the  back  by  means 
of  a  strap.  Each  iDourier  ran  a  mOe,  and  then 
handed  his  box  to  another,  whom  he  foond  ready, 
who  took  it  and  startea  off  at  a  run  till  he  reached 
the  next  courier,  and  so  it  was  kept  up  till  the 
designated  post  was  reached.  It  was  one  of  these 
poor  fellows  who  was  flying  by  that,  the  tiger  had 
pounced  upon. 

The  day  was  spent  in  preparations  of  all  kinds.  I 
saw  nothing  of  D'Arfeuille  till  night  set  in :  then  he 
made  his  appearance,  with  every  mark  of  satiafoc- 
tion. 

"Ah !"  he  cried :  "  Tve  got  the  tiger !" 

*'  Ton  have  not  killed  Itr*  exclafaned  Dnplelx  and 
I  in  a  breath. 

*'  No,  not  yet ;  but  1  have  found  out  how  to  cap- 
ture it,  for  1  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  km 
it.  but  to  capture  it  alive.  Tou  know,  D'Abain. 
that,  before  we  started,  the  admfral  rather  qirizzed 
me  on  the  tiger  question,  and  asked  me  in  a  banter- 
ing way  for  this  fellow's  sUn  for  Madame  de  la 
Granditre?" 

*'Tes." 

«*  Well,  I  am  bent  on  taking  it  alive." 

"  How  do  you  expect  to  do  it?*' 

"In  a  net'* 

"  In  a  net!"  we  both  echoed. 

"  Tes,  gentlemen,  in  a  net  It  is  an  idea  of  Thao, 
who  assures  me  that  it  is  customary  to  do  00  fat 
Moys,  a  wUd,  woody,  mountainous  part  of  the 
country.  I  must  tell  you  that  Thao  b  an  old  An- 
namite, long  resident  here,  and  a  fomous  hunter,  and 
he  has  been  for  more  thsn  four  years  In  my  service. 
When  T  told  him  how  I  riiould  tike  to  catch  fbe  fel- 
low alive,  Thao  told  me  that  Jt  was  not  impeasible 
to  take  it  in  a  net  He  knew  where  to  Imd  one, 
and  he  started  off  to  get  it  As  he  has  been  gpone 
some  four  hours,  we  may  look  for  him  any 
minute." 

"  But.  honor  bright,  D'Arfeuille,  is  not  this  all  a 
Joke,  Uking  tigars  m  nets  like  bntterfliesr'  said  I. 

*'  I  am  not  Joking,  I  tell  you,  and  Thao  will  soon 
be  here  to  convhice  you." 

D'Arfeuille  was  a  six-footer  of  giant  strength, 
though  as  timid  as  a  shv  schoolrirl  m  a  parior.  In 
a  small  circle  of  friends  ne  talked  more  freely;  but 
in  danger,  his  real  character  was  shown,  anud  he 
rushed  on  with  calm  brovery.  Thanks  to  a  solid 
education,  his  Judgment  was  sound.  He  was  loved 
and  venerated  in  the  province,  and  his  subordinatea 
regarded  him  more  as  a  fkther  than  a  governor. 

During  supper  Thao  came  in  to  report  that  >e 
had  not  found  what  he  had  gone  for,  but  that,  if  uie 
commandant  woidd  permit,  he  would  turn  us  out 
a  couple  of  new  neta,  asking  for  the  akins  of  two 
elephants  which  D'Arfeuille  had  killed  some  six 
months  previously.  The  commandant,  bent  on  tak 
ing  his  tiger  hi  a  net,  gave  the  permission.  In  fact, 
I  believe  he  would  have  sacrificed  then  and  th«« 
all  the  skins  he  had  taken,  or  expected  to  take, 
in  order  to  get  the  necessary  Thao  nets. 

Our  native  hunter  went  off  in  high  glee.  He 
was  the  commandant's  chief  huntsman,  or  shekarry, 
all  details  of  hunts  being  left  to  him.  and  Thao 
always  fiilfiUed  his  duties  to  the  entire  satiflfocUon 
of  his  master,  who  never  fhiled  to  reward  hbn 
liberally.  The  reader  will  easily  infer  that  Thao 
was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  commandant 
During  the  latter's  absence,  and  before  the  tiger's 
depredations,  the  Annamites  had  called  on  'ftao, 
who  was  highly  esteemed,  to  lead  a  general  hunt 
and  kill  the  tiger ;  butThao's  answer  was,  "  Captahi 
4-Stripes  not  here,  me  not  kill  koukap." 

The  Annamites  "  captain  "  everybody.  A  com- 
mon soldier  is  Captain  No-stripe ;  a  sub-lieutenant. 
Captain  1-Stripe.  and  so  up  to  the  admiral  in  com- 
mand, who  is  Captain  10-Stripes.  Even  a  wtne- 
dealer  is  Captain  Chem  Choum,  and  an  apothecary. 
Captain  Tk  bah  (medicine). 

When  we  arrived,  D'Arfeuille  promised  Hiao 
a  hundred  IVancs  in  gold^-a  small  fortune  for  the 
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K*  0«~4f  he  nooeeded  in  taking  the  tiger  alire  b  j 
net  plmn,  uid  he  vas  working  ior  it,  aa  we  aay, 
like  a  tiger.  The  next  day  he  came  in  to  tell  as  that 
the  man-eater  had  been  seen  Are  miles  from  Bienhoa ; 
that  he  had  followed  the  trail,  hot  fonnd  the  coun- 
try nninited  for  netting.  So  we  began  to  drive  him 
by  gnnshotB  toward  a  dense  wood  at  the  foot  of 
a  monntalB  near  the  Moys  of  Baria.  According  to 
oar  Shekarry,  all  would  be  ready  in  two  days;  his 
nets  were  getting  on  fiiMlyj  And  would  be  ready  by 
that  time.  It  was  now  Wednesday,  and  Saturday 
was  set  for  the  hunt  Thao  left  us,  refosing  offers 
made  by  Captain  S-Stripes  (Dnpleix)  and  Captain 
Kiete  (Sick)  aa  he  styled  me.  I  had  left  my  uni- 
form at  Saigon,  and  wore  simply  the  usual  bhie 
flannel  costume  of  Cochin  China,  with  a  white  flan- 
nel cloak,  so  our  Shekarry  simpUfled  matters  by 
caHing  me  Sick  Captain. 

The  two  days  were  taken  up  in  our  preparations, 
whfle  from  time  to  time  reports  came  in  of  the 
moTcments  of  our  tiger. 

On  Friday  morning,  Tliao  exhibited  two  splendid 
nets  made  of  elephant-bide  in  strips.  Each  net  was 
about  five  yards  nigh  and  six  broad.  Thi?  nir^ties 
were  lozenges  ^about  a  foot  high  and  eig>it  mcUes 
broad.  Thao  assured  us  that  no  tiger  eouia  brr^Ak, 
tear  or  bite  through  these  meshes.  We  he^&n  to 
put  some  fttith  in  the  system  after  testing  the 
strength  of  the  net  and  trying  to  strain  or  bren  k  a 
mesh.  Thao  was  in  ecstasies.  We  now  antici- 
pated the  most  complete  success. 

D*Arfeuille  gave  the  general  orders  for  the  hunt. 
A  hundred  Aimamltes,  with  tamtams  or  some  vessel 
to  take  its  place,  beating  them  and  shouting,  were 
to  go  ahead,  encfax^le  the  man-eater's  lair,  and  drive 
it  toward  the  nets.  Thao  followed.  Then  came 
two  hvndred  and  fifty  Mathas,  or  native  troops,  un- 
der their  offiers,  to  protect  the  tamtam-men,  and  in 
the  meantime  help  them  by  ahouts  and  volleys  of 
musketry.  Next  were  thirty  mounted  Spahis  under 
Dupleix,  ready  to  serve  where  needed.  D'ArfeuUIe, 
also  mounted,  foHowed,  surrounded  by  thirty  Phous, 
or  village  mayors.  Captain  Sick,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  came  last,  as  a  mere  spectator,  to  see  the 
flm.  We  numbered  at  feast  three  hundred  for  our 
tiger-net  hunt 

IHiring  the  night  the  town  was  In  commotion. 
We  took  a  torn  around.  Thao  and  his  men  were 
going  throngh  the  huts,  making  a  requisition  for 
tamtstts  or  any  dish  or  kettle  that  conld  be  beaten, 
sonM,  alas !  to  come  back  pretty  well  banged  up. 
No  one  thought  of  that  The  articles  came  readily 
out,  each  taking  care  to  mark  his  own.  It  was  go- 
ing to  serve  against  the  tiser.  D'ArfeuUle's  estab- 
Ushnent  was  ransacked  UEe  the  rest,  and  gave  five, 
which  made  up  the  hundred. 

At  two  in  the  morning  all  was  still,  and  the  vil- 
lage riept  in  peace.  At  seven,  all  the  hunters  were 
assembled  at  the  barracks,  and  presented  a  fine 
speetacle,  the  European  dresses  minglioff  with  the 

r  Inter  styles  of  the  East  I  mounted  D'Arfeuille's 
>hant  with  John,  my  orderly,  behind  me,  holding 
my'rifle,  and  we  started  to  capture  the  King  of  the 
Jnnfl^es. 

ADoat  half-way,  the  tamtam-men  and  the  Mathas 
left  ns,  and  took  another  route  that  was  to  lead  them 
behind  the  tlger^s  lair.  The  man-eater  had  spent  the 
night  Just  where  Thao  had  planned  and  wished. 

The  heat  was  not  very  great,  aa  it  had  rained 
from  three  to  six ;  the  ground  was  still  damp,  and 
helped  ua  by  not  giving  our  scent  to  the  brute. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountafai  after  march- 
ing about  an  hour.  There,  amid  the  vast  clearing, 
ran  out  a  wood  of  cocoas  and  palms,  in  which  we 
saw  iuBgles  and  undergrowth.  We  had  reached 
oar  destination  and  found  the  place  well  chosen. 
Our  guides  showed  ns,  on  our  left,  the  two  nets 
skfllfnlly  stretched  between  trees,  and  just  above 
the  undergrowth,  which  here  often  was  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet 

As  the  tiger  came  bounding  on,  he  was  to  be 
drawn  hi  thu  direction,  and  would  thus  in  one  of 


his  leaps  plunge  headforemost  into  the  net,  which, 
in  the  dense  darkness,  be  would  not  perceive  tin  too 
bite.  The  weight  of  his  body  would  tighten  ths 
meshes,  and  he  would  be  thus  suspended  in  the  air 
like  a  spider  in  its  net  We  waited  in  silenoe,  keep- 
ing far  enough  away  not  to  divert  the  animal. 

An  anxious  half-hour  passed. 

Then  we  heard  the  cries  of  the  startled  peaoocks 
as  they  rose  screaming,  followed  by  an  infomal 
clamor  mmgled  with  sharp  cries,  tamtam  and  firing, 
to  which  my  elephant  responded  by  a  stunning 
trumpeting,  which  gradually  died  away  as  my  driver 
stilled  him  by  a  few  words  of  command. 

T'  ■  r'^w^  moment  iran  at  luirni.  D'ArftoiUft 
In«ji2^!'i:  I  1  Trjf?  to  be  on  thf  akrt;  I  c^ckiid  my 
rilk  fiii  bg  J  id.  The  din  drt'w  nearer,  and  our 
ariJtletj  b^nftmo  intense.  Soon  th(?  hoT««a  began 
t)  tremble  and  paw  the  gronnd.  My  elepbaiit 
striate; lied  oat  bid  trunk  toward  tho  net— > the  tiger 
W!iH  pinrtlj  eoming.  Suddenly  a  terrible  and  alarm- 
iofT  mpwin^  resounded  near  uh.  I  felt  fM:>iiietbing 
spriiif;  on  my  bnck.  I  turned  Lni^tanttj :  it  wA&  my 
wretched  attendant^  quiTarfng  with  fear,  and  pry- 
ing: "Oh!  sir  J  the  tjger!  the  tiger!  WeVe  done 
lor.'^  f  mnde  the  feliow  get  back  and  stop  ehnk- 
in|[7  me,  aa  he  waa  doin^  in  his  fright- 

K^ultant  rriea  had  now  followed  the  inremal  dm, 
and  I  told  my  elephantrclrivar  to  advance  a  Uttle, 
Then  I  beheld  an  enonnous  titfer  pot*ed  in  fte  air, 
hb  head  and  four   paws  cauji^ht  in   the  net.     His 

ScxtUun  wan  a  niHons  one,  Jadeed  ;  every  ntmK^gle 
rtt  he  iTjade  yriih  Ms  powennl  iimbfl  (*niy  tightened 
thw  mwJi  armmd  hij*  neck.  I  betieve  BurfiriHe  at 
finding  himjielf  arreated  it»«nid-air  hnd  drawn  from 
him  lib  ory  of  anger,  rather  ihatj  any  actual  jiain. 
But  be  th«t  as  it  may.  we  hnd  him  h^t. 

D'Arfcnili^  \\\is  in  CL\iLi.-k^.  He  fired  h\»  rifle 
three  times,  the  capture  signal,  and  then  we  waited 
for  Thao,  who  was  to  perform  the  delicate  task  of 
getting  our  prey  down.  I  told  John  to  fire  as  weU, 
which  he  did  at  last,  when  he  had  convinced  his 
cowardly  heart  that  the  tiger  could  not  get  at  him. 

Thao  came  up  with  hia  men  and  the  Mathas,  and 
waa  delighted  to  see  his  terrible  enemy  caught 

We  had  now  to  get  down  the  net  This  was  at 
once  a  critical  and  aangerous  operation,  for  a  sbigle 
slip  might  let  the  monster  loose,  and  God  knows 
what  the  consequences  would  have  been.  Master 
Thao  undertook  this,  and  accomplished  it  without 
an  accident  The  two  lower  edgea  of  the  net  were 
first  loosed  and  brooght  up  over  the  anima!,  whioh 
was  thus  completely  snveloped;  it  waa  then 
lowered  till  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Then 
a  long  wagon,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  was  poshed 
under.  It  had  a  stout  wooden  waU  at  ecoh  end 
eight  fefet  high,  and  these  were  connected  by  a 
cross-timber.  The  wagon  waa  in  aU  fifteen  feet 
long. 

What  was  left  of  the  net  was  once  more  woid 
around  our  oaptive  and  the  net  let  down,  the  enda 
secured  carefully  to  the  end-walls.  The  tiger  hung 
in  the  middle,  awayhig  to  and  |h)  with  the  jolta 
of  the  wagon,  like  a  mandarin  making  his  visits 
hi  his  hammock.  The  piqumars  marched  ahead, 
singhig  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  their  extern- 
poraed  tamtams,  and  you  csn  well  conceive  what 
charmhig  muaic  that  was.  Behind  the  wagcn  came 
D'Arfeuille  and  the  mayor  of  the  village,  then  the 
Spahis— the  company  of  Mathas  forming  an  escort 
in  single  file  on  each  side— whfle  I  brought  np  the 
rpar  on  my  elephant 

Not  far  ih>m  the  village,  the  whole  nopulatlon 
poured  out  to  meet  us.  It  is  impossible  to  describe , 
tbe  exultant  shoots,  the  imprecations,  heaped  on ' 
the  tiger.  I  leave  that  to  the  reader's  imagin- 
ation. An  hour  later  the  vast  assemblage  was 
gathered  in  the  Oovemment  Square.  A  eoomr 
was  at  once  dispatched  to  Saigon,  and  ws  retired 
to  rest  All  wei^  safe  and  sound ;  not  an  ac- 
cident had  narreMor  success.  After  the  siesta  we 
visited  our  captive..  He  was  one  of  the  finest  tigen 
Tever  saw— eight  feet  long  by  five  high.     Tlhs 
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admiral  sent  &  strong  cage,  with  stoot  iron  bars, 
from  Siigov,  and  a  WMk  later  D'ArfeniUe  and  I 
acoomiMuiied  the  tkcer  to  thai  oiH[»ttaL 

Madane  de  la  Grandifere  prstented  it  to  the 
Jardin  dfAcdimatation  in  Saigon,  and  it  is  prob*- 
ably  still  there.    Beside  the  eage  is  the  inacriptien : 


**  Here  De,  in  the  body  of  this  tiger,  six  Annamitea. 
He  was  taken  in  a  net  at  Baria,  and  presented  t» 


to  the  Jardin  d'Acislimatation  of  this  city  in  1885.* 
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Love  versus  Spiritualism. 

Paul  Wnrwoon,  aged  thirty-five,  a  man  of  wealthp 
of  kwnre,  baodADme,  rcfinedr  Pcholarlj,  a  gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  yet  tbat  mouLljiveterale 
hater  of  all  womAnkUid— a  disappointed  ma.a.  That 
is  his  samminft-up  in  a  do  Ken  words. 

PiKefiQ  jears  before,  coming,  a  iitranjiTeT,  into  the 
wealthy  little  town  of  Hetherhridge,  Winwood  had 
parchaaed  the  old  *'■  Govcnour  Place,'*  the  "  ahow'' 
estate  of  tiie  town,  then  for  sale  by  a  parcel  of 
qnarrelflotne  heirs^  and  repajred,  added  to  and  mag- 
nifie^ently  fxmitfihed  the  oil  manBion-houae  for  the 
reception  of  a  bride. 

There  waa  a  lad  atory  hidden  Home  where,  for  the 
expected  bride  never  came,  and  in  a  single  day  the 
bright,  cheery,  genial  u  a  tare  ol'  tlio  expectant 
bridegroom  settled  into  the  stern,  impenetrable, 
gloomy  reefirve  which  ever  after  had  characterized 
the  hubitnal  reclnRe* 

He  withdrew  rrom  all  society,  atiutling  himflelf 
pf^ndstently  withiti  the  tratea  of  liia  luxuriant  thou-h 
B<»Utarir  iiome.  Hf*  held  otilv  bTiRJneHtt  roinmiitiic;i- 
tionwith  tlie  ouli'  de  world  ;  ho  adn^itted no  visitor;^, 


and  waa  only  on  exceedingly  rare  occaaions  aecn 
ontt^ide  bis  own  gronntlu. 

*Siuce  that  day— it  had  been  handed  down  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  town- folk— he  had  a  ever 
spoken  to  a  woman*  Jn  fact,  he  carried  Iuh  anti- 
pathy to  such  an  extent  as  to  employ  only  male 
fltrvanta  in  hia  houscholtl,  and  from  dishwasher  to 
chambcrman  there  wasn't  a  petticoat  allowed 
about  the  place. 

It  was  farther  related  that  on  one  oc caaion,  when 
a  group  of  wild  girbs,  on  the  strength  ot  a.  wager, 
walked  boldly  into  tbe  grounds  of  the  wealthy 
bachelor,  he  tsent  out  the 'V^k^"  of  bia  domcatio 
force,  invited  them  to  a  beautiful  little  summer- 
house,  where  tbey  were  eerved  with  the  most  deli- 
cate and  cofltlv  of  relrcflbmentfi,  and  on  their  de- 
parture loaded  with  armHfnl  of  rare  hothouwj 
flowers :  but  the  next  day  tho  anmmer-bonse  was 
demolished,  and  workmen  fient  for  to  put  up  a  high 
plank  fence,  with  double -barred  gates  to  match,  on 
three  aidea  of  the  groundu,  the  fourth  being  pro- 
trcted  already  by  an  impanFible  hedge.  He  was 
Bubjecttd  to  no  further  totrn»ion  after  that 

Additinrial  report  had,  and  truly,  Pet  the  nand- 
eorae  recluse  of  lie  the  rb  ridge™  who  regularly  paid 
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for  a  pew  in  an  orthodox  ohorch,  bat  never  ocenpied 
H— down  for  a  UberalUt  and  free-thinker :  that  most 
advanced  of  free-thinkers,  a  Spiritaalist  So  mach 
for  Introductory. 

Paol  Win  wood,  bachelor,  comfortably  ensconced 
in  his  fkTorite  armchair  in  his  favorite  retreat,  the 
smoking-room,  lasily  pnffbd  at  a  prime  Havana, 
and  read  *'iLndrew  Jackson  Davis. *^  Through  the 
open  window  drifted  the  incense  of  Jone  roses,  and 
one  tardv  bee,  late  on  the  wing,  bazzed  slowly  past, 
freighted  with  stolen  sweets.  In  softly  cnrtaming 
folds  twilight  came  slowly  down. 

He  closed  the  book,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
dreamily  watched  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  as 
thev  wound  upward  ft^m  the  ash  of  his  cigar.  The 
half-light  lent  a  marvelous  youthful  softness  to  the 
clear-cut  ootilne  of  his  pale,  patrician  faee. 

*' Tending  upward,  always  upward,  beautiful, 
shadowy,  indistinct,  yet  real,  tmthfully  real,  and 
almost— tangible  !'*  he  murmured  to  himself. 

There  was  a  pause— a  low  and  almost  painftil 
sigh. 

"The  growing  darkness  hides  them;  but  we 
know,  we  know  that  thev  are  yet  there,  beautifril, 
shadowy,  real  as  ever,  if  only  the  mists  could  be. 
lifted,  or  our  vision  cleared.  Thus  it  is  with  those 
who  have  passed  bevond— only  a  vail  separates  the 
finite  ttom.  the  infinite.  There  are  shaaowy  forms 
always  about  us,  bending  over  us,  InlUng  voices 
murmuring  in  our  ears,  soft  hands  soothing  us  with 
tender  contact ;  and  sometimes  the  dark  curtain 
parts  a  little,  and  we  see  a^  well  feel  them.*' 

Again  he  pau>teil,  Riakiiig  into  sikot  reverie. 
There  was  no  nound  but  the  chirpiQg  of  a  cricket 
underneath  the  window-ledf^G,  md  oQ^e,  the  soft 
oomplainhig  of  a  Btartled  bird,  mused  l)y  the  flash 
of  a  fire-fly's  Ian  turn  e  lancing  piat  ber  perch.  An 
hoor  passed,  and  he  Lad  scsrcely  moved.  There 
came  tolling  from  tbe  ol^l  charcb-iower  the  hour  of 
ten.  It  brought  him  tn  himself  aj^ain  ;  he  passed  his 
hand  over  his  forcthcud  with  a  i^tgh. 

There  was  the  fa^iniest  zimtle  in  the  daraness — it 
might  have  been  the^  folds  of  the  curt&in  stirred  by 
a  breeie — and  the  echo  of  his  sif^h  Aonnded  dose 
beside  him.    The  m&n  started  npriirbt  iu  his  chair. 

"Who»s  there  r» 

There  was  no  anawer.  He  peered  around  into 
the  darkened  comer  of  the  room,  and,  apparently 
reasrared,  resumed  his  former  position. 

"  What  a  current  of  magnetism !"  he  muttered, 
presently.  "  If  I  were  mediumistic  I  should  say '* 

Again  that  fkiut,  low  sigh,  scarce  more  than  a 
breath ;  then  a  sensation,  as  though  a  strong  current 
of  cool  air— very  dilftrent  from  the  warm  night- 
wind— swept  suddenly  past  him. 

His  voice  broke  into  a  sort  of  smothered  ecstasy. 

*'  It  is-it  is— I  feel  it  \  I  have  waited  and  hoped 
80  long,  bat  flslt  that  it  was  all  in  vain.  Now,  oh, 
guardian  band,  strengthen  my  spiritual  sight!" 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  invocation,  came  for  the 
third  time .  that  sigh,  which  seemed  now  more  of 
pleasure  than  of  pain,  and  fh>m  the  furthest  comer 
of  the  room,  toward  which  some  instinctive  mind- 
warning  appeared  to  direct  his  gaze,  there  seemed 
to  gather  a  whiteness,  which  grew,  and  advanced, 
and  took  to  itself  human  shape.  A  moment,  the 
outline  was  perfect,  then  it  graduallv  glimmered 
out  and  disappeared,  leaving  only  tne  blackness 
visible ;  direotlv  following  came  fh>m  an  adjoining 
room  the  sound  of  swift  fingers  ran  lightly  over  the 
keys  of  the  piano. 

with  a  deep,  fhll  respiration,  Paul  Winwood 
sprang  to  his  feet.  Hastily  lighting  a  gas-jet,  he 
tamed  on  the  frdl  blaze ;  in  an  instant  the  room  was 
as  light  as  day.  One  keen  fflance  around,  and,  with 
a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  he  advanced  into  the 
aptftment  a^oining. 

The  piano  stood  open.  He  was  confident  that  it 
had  been  closed  for  at  least  a  week,  since  he  per- 
mitted no  hand  besides  his  own  to  touch  the  instra- 
ment. 

Tloning  up  a  second  jet.  he  searohed'  earefoUy 


every  available  place  of  concealment,  e<veB  partiBg 
the  curtains  and  peering  out  into  the  dnik  beyond ; 
he  still  saw— nothing.  The  mysterioos  Tisltant,  be  it 
spiritual  or  material,  had  left  not  the  shadow  of  a 
tnce  behind. 

Could  he  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  ? 
His  mind  ran  rapidly  over  the  possipillties ;  there 
was  no  avenae  of  approach  to  the  grounds  that  was 
not  strictly  guarded.  It  was  coutrarr  to  his  orders 
to  admit  any  one  inside  the  gates  without  hia  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  permission. 

His  servants  were  old,  trustworthy,  and  above 
reproach,  and  surely  no  one  of  his  own  hoosehold 
would  dare  make  him  the  victim  of  a  hoax. 

To  most  thoroughlv  convince  himself,  howeTor, 
the  master  returned  to  his  smoking-room,  rang  the 
bell,  and  one  after  another  called  up  and  qaestioned 
every  servant  in  his  employ. 

No  one  had  gone  out  or  been  admitted  throngh 
the  gates  that  day.  Each  gave  a  satisfactorr  ac- 
count of  himself;  whloh  one  or  more  of  his  feuow- 
servants  stood  reihdy  to  vouch  for  the  trnthfUnesa 
of.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  suspect  so  un- 
usual an  occurrence  as  the  result  of  decodlion  or 
double-dealing  on  the  part  of  his  depndenta. 

Dismissing  the  subject  once  for  all,  Wlawood  re- 
tired that  night  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he 
had  been  face  to  fooe  with  an  inhabitant  of  a  l^ber 
sphere ;  and  Paul  Winwood,  bachelor,  was  a  man 
or  that  indomitable,  unchangeable  wilt  that^harmg 
once  settled  it  in  his  own  mmd,  and,  in  accordance 
with  his  belief,  that  the  night's  demonsrationB  had 
been  purely  spiritual,  there  was  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  which  could  have  now  convinced  him  to 
the  contrarv.  Others  claimed  to  have  reoeived 
these  visitations ;  why  not  he  ? 

Hto  pillow  was  one  of  meditation  rather  than  re- 
pose. 

*  "Perhaps,**  mused  he,,  "this  sadden  and  un- 
looked-for appearance  is  but  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  inner  or  clairvoyant  sight.  Should  this 
be  so,  to-night  Is  but  the  beginning— the  foresha- 
dowing, as  it  were,  of  what  is  to  come.  It  is  very 
Srobable  that  my  solitary  and  meditative  mode  of 
fe  condnces  to  a  harmonious  state  of  conditions, 
such  as  can  be  readily  seized  and  wrought  upon  by 
these  silent  forces.  Ah  I  I  shall  vet  have  glorious 
proofr  of  the  tratii  of  our  belief  in  the  power  of  thoee 
ffone  before  to  revisit  earth  again,  taktaur  up  the 
familiar  semblance  of  the  old  mortal  body.'' 

Thus  pondering,  Paul  Wfaiwoed  fell  asleep,  con- 
fident that  therenad  fliUen  upon  him  the  mantle  of 
prophecy :  In  common  parlance  that  he  had  become 
that  fervent  desire  of  all  trae  Spiritualists  —  a 
medium. 

For  three  evenhigs  sncceeding  that,  to  him,  mem- 
orable one  we  have  just  described,  Winwood 
watched,  waited  and  hepiid,  sitting  in  darkless  Ute 
into  the  uTght,  listening,  Ubt  tn  vain,  for  the  rustle 
of  angel  wings. 

Eye  and  ear  were  aUke  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment—nothing came.  Yet  he  did  not  ask  himself, 
as  another  might  have  done,  *'  Was  it  not  all  a  fancy 
—a  delusive  freak  of  the  imagination  T"  He  held 
firmly  to  his  faith,  invokhig  the  support  of  the  Su- , 
preme  Intelliffence.  ; 

Late  into  ue  fourth  evening  his  watch  was  sad- 1 
denly  broken  by  the  approach  of  that  frigid  current ' 
suggestive  of  the  charnel-house,  and  generallv  be-  ! 
lieved  to  herald  the  coming  of  visible  or  invisible 
spirits.  \ 

The  sensation  was  very  neariy  that  of  the  draft  : 
from  a  huge  fan.  It  passed  by,  and  directly  came 
a  faint  tapping  from  the  reading-stand,  on  which 
stood  his  drop-light,  and,  as  he  remembered  a  mo- 
ment later,  a  volume  and  a  pencil,  with  which  he 
had  been  making  marginal  notes. 

He  addressed  himself  to  the  sound. 

"Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  visitant  ftt>m  the 
unseen !"  he  exclaimed,  earnestly.  "Are  you  one 
whom  I  have  known  in  earth-life  ?  What  meaaago 
bring  yon  ftt>m  the  Beyond  f ' 
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la  answtr  eaaie  *  Moond  tine  t1i«  tiroid  tapi^tiiff. 
followed  by  a  seratehing  sound  as  of  pencil  traTel- 
opoB  paper,  tben  a  lend  knock,  and  all  was 

Tremoldos  witk  ezcHement,  Pan!  WInwood  poe- 
•etsed  kimaelf  qotokly  of  a  Hgfat,  and  bent  over  the 
readiag-atand ;  a  scrap  of  blank  paper  wkioh  had 
niarked  hia  page  lay  uppermost  npon  the  open  book, 
and  there  were  now  traced  npon  it  several  lines  in 
a  delicate  thoogh  somewhat  uncertain  ohirography. 
With  pale,  wroogkt  (batorea,  he  deciphered  it  as 
fbUows: 

"  Conquer  your  anxiety— be  passive— donH  con- 
centrate vour  mind.  Patience,  and  help  us  to  be 
strong.  I  am  the  guardian  of  your  band.  Pot  out 
the  light.'' 

Even  with  this  proof  in  his  hand,  it  seemed  so 
strange,  so  almost  incredible,  he  could  not  resist 
one  keen,  penetrating  glance  around  him.  There 
was  nothing  human  in  sight !  Out  went  the  light, 
and  the  gentleman  resumed  his  chair.  In  accord- 
ance witn  the  nsoal  custom  of  stance-holders,  he 
began,  in  a  line  baritone,  one  of  "  Herbert's  '*  sacred 
songs. 

Several  quick  tana  expressed  the  satlsteotlon  of 
the  unseen  V>and.  Aa  he  coatinned  singing,  his  eyes 
fhalened  fatentiy  upon  the  darkness  before  him.  A 
lominoas  Imll,  seemingly  detached  from  inky  space, 
meared  gUdiag  slowl>'  through  the  air  wMi  a  wiU- 
o'^the-wisp  movement,  approaching,  eludfaig,  grace- 
ftiUf  risfaig  and  ftUUng,  going  totally  out  for  an  in- 
stant and  rapidly  reapjoearing ;  at  nie  last,  so  near 
his  covntenance,  that  wfaiwood  involuntarily  shrunk 
away  with  a  startled  ezclamatioa.  It  was  seen  no 
more. 

Alter  a  short  pause,  the  penoHwas  affain  heard 
scratching  its  way  through  a  message ;  three  quick 
taps,  and  silence.  This  time  the  writing  was  en  the 
margin  of  the  book. 

verv  hi — ^ _^  -^ -«.^..—     ..... 

I  the  gas  low  in  the  neirt 


**  Conditions  are  verv  harmonious  te-alght.  Will 
tiy  and  materiaUae.  Turn  the  gas  low  in  the  neirt 
room.  Play  on  your  violin, '  Home,  Sweet  Home.* 
Don't  come  too  near.  Wait  here  until  you  get  the 
algnal.'' 

As  he  turned  to  accomplish  the  unseen  monitor's 
bidding,  Paul  Winwood  l^lt  with  a  thrill  of  exnlU- 
tioa  that  the  air  waa  peopled  all  around  him ;  It 
aeemed  to  his  excited  imaghiation  that  the  rooms 
were  foil  of  disembodied,  spiritual  essences. 

He  lighted  the  gaa,  and  turned  ft  down  to  a  soft, 
twilight  glimmer ;  with  trembling  hands  he  drew  a 
▼ahiable  Cremona  flrom  its  rosewood  case,  and, 
retreating  to  the  forther  apartment,  drew  the  bow 
acrosa  the  strinn  with  a  sUllfol  touch.  He  ran 
over  a  little  prelude,  and  then  there  iteie  out  In 
charmed  strams  upon  the  still  night-air  the  opening 
bars  of  the  fomillar  melody. 

Presently  there  chimed  In  with  low  but  harmonlon» 
unison  a  perfect  chord  from  the  piano ;  and 
atraightway  there  joined  In  a  soft  accompaniment 
to  the  air  he  was  playing.  Caressing  with  his  cheek 
the  violhi,  without  a  panae  in  the  melody,  he  walked 
slowly  and  steadily  to  the  intenmnhig  doorway. 

StiU  playtaig,  betraying  outwardfy  no  emotion, 
save  one  raise  note  that  inadvertently  escaped  him 
as  he  reached  the  threahold,  he  stood  there  looking 
opon—what? 

It  was  a  female  flgnre  wrapped  In  some  white, 
mist-like  vestare  that  awept  around  her  form  in  foH, 
flowing  folds.  Hahr,  dark  aa  night,  hung  rippling 
underneath  her  fleecy  vaO  fhr  below  her  waist.  The 
profile  tamed  toward  him  was  striklnj^y  beautifhl, 
foH  of  character,  of  sphltuali^,  and  sweetness. 

The  man's  face  grew  pallid  in  the  half-light  to  his 
very  lips;  still  he  playea  on,  his  notes  resting  as  it 
were  upon  that  undercurrent  of  chord-melody ;  she 
with  no  movement  beyond  the  gliding  fingers ;  nntil 
at  last,  daahing  his  bow  across  the  string,  which 
echoed  like  a  cry  of  pain,  he  threw  out  his  arms  with 
a  passionate  wau : 

^*Baohel!    Little  Bay!" 


She  shivered  away  ttom  him,  and  wavered  to  her 
feet  with  a  startled,  uncertain  movement,  paused  an 
instant,  upright,  tall,  slender  and  tpirUtteUe  ;  then, 
half  bent  toward  him  witii  a  willowy  grace,  smiling, 
eztendhig  one  band  as  if  to  draw  mm  to  her,  the 
other  pointing,  with  extended  Index  finger,  upward. 

The  lights  flared  as  a  breath  flpom  the  open  win- 
dow reached  them.  Paul  WInwood  drew  one  hand 
across  his  eyes  as  though  to  clear  his  vision ;  In  that 
instant  the  apparition  vanished. 

He  stared  wfldly  about,  still  ghastly  pale,  and 
sank  down  weakly  in  a  chair. 

''And  she  is  dead-^my  God  !*" 

There  was  a  jar  from  the  violin  as  it  slipped  to 
the  carpeted  floor.  He  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  for  a  ftill  hour  never  moved.  The  Ilehts  flickered 
in  the  breeae  that  waved  the  lace  folds  of  the  win- 
dow drapery  to  and  fro,  and  lh>m  out  the  dusky 
comers  fitful  shadows  peered,  then  ventured  out  to 
dart  and  play  upon  the  walls ;  but  he  never  heeded. 
The  very  silence  grew  oppressive. 

The  moment  came,  however,  when,  with  a  sigh 
that  was  almost  a  groan,  he  unbent  his  attitude, 
rose,  and  tottered  rather  than  walked  back  iqlo  the 
room  he  had  left.  There  he  lit  a  waxen  taper  that 
stood  in  a  heavy  silver  candlestick,  lifted  it  in  his 
hand,  and,  without  one  backward  glance,  moved  to 
an  outer  door. 

In  the  long  corridor  he  came  face  to  fkee  with  an 
old  servant 

"Savin'  mercies!  Wha'— wha'  alt  yer,  Mass* 
Winwood?  Yer  looUn*  powerfU  bad.  Is— the— 
gemplum  gone !" 

WInwood  looked  down  sharply  on  the  menial. 

"  Gentleman — what  gentleman  ?  Has  there  been 
any  one  here  to-night?^ 

••  Why— I  tougfat.  Mass'  Paul— I  heard— two  of  ye 
playfo'  de  music  in  dere !"  stammered  the  negro. 

**  There  haa  been  no  gentleman  with  me,"  re- 
turned Winwood,  sternly.  "Keep  your  ears  to 
yourself  in  ftiture,  and  understand  me,  hone  of  your 
gossip  in  the  servants'  hall  down-stairs." 

With  evident  constemation,  the  man  watched  his 
master  as  he  ascended  the  staircase,  stoppfaig  be- 
fore a  door  half-way  down  the  upper  corriaor. 

"Fore  hebben!'^  he  muttered.  "Ef  he  ain't 
gain'  hi  dat  room  for  de  fost  time  dese  fonr  yeant 
No  gefiiplom  here  to-night,  an'  he  cant  play  bofe 
—yet  Maes'  Winwood  nebber  lie.  De  berv  ole 
debbel  is  in  de  house  dis  las'  week,  I  de  benebe ; 
twice  de  ghose  walk,  an'  now  he,  lookin' like  a 
Hbben  dead  man.  Fere  de  Lor',  blebe  ne's  got  his 
wamin' !"  and  with  a  gloomy  shake  of  his  pepper- 
and-salt  Vrooi,  old  Harris  hobbled  down-stairs,  still 
muttering  to  himself. 

And  l^ul  Winwood  t  WHh  dead-white  foee  he 
let  himself  into  the  chamber  he  had  thought  never 
to  enter  until  he  should  be  carried tl^pre  on  nis  dying 
day. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  was  luxuriously 
ftamished,  and  though  shunned  by  the  master,  yet 
by  the  master's  orders  always  kept  in  the  perfection 
of  neatness  and  order,  as  though  continually  in  wait- 
ing for  an  occupant  who  never  came. 

At  a  glance  the  apartment  told  Hp  own  atory:  it 
had  been  fitted  up  for  a  nuptial  chamber,  l^ere 
was  the  massive,  nlgh-canopled  bed,  with  coverlet 
ef  white  quilted  satin  and  sweeping  curtains  of  satin 
fringed  with  gold ;  white  sann  and '  film-lace  at 
the  whidows;  the  velvet  carpet— its  pure  white 
groundwork  set  with  arabesques  of  gold  color; 
chairs  and  ottomana  cushioned  with  white  overshot 
with  gold;  and  delicate  and  eoetly  toilet  ftumish- 
Ings— fine  cut-glass  and  marveloosly  decorated  china 
fn  unison  with  the  prevailing  hues.  Over  the  marble 
mantel  hung  two  portraits  in  massive  gilded  IHrnnes. 
One  waa  of  the  master— the  blonde  fhce  younger, 
less  carewom,but  unmistakably  that  of  the  master; 
the  other  hung  tumed  tc  the  wall. 

Paul  winwood  closed  the  door,  his  look  wandering 
slowly  ftam  one  object  to  another,  the  look  of 
brooding  pain  deepening  hi  his  heavy-lidded  eyes,  a 
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painfal  q«i?er  larldDg  about  the  Udm  of  the  aeasitif* 
moatlL.  Then,  In  a  dued  kind  of  a  way  be  went 
forward  to  the  mantel,  tet  down  the  candlestiok, 
and,  with  nenrons  hand,  tarned  the  hidden  face 
Arom  the  wall. 

Young  and  girlish  features  looked  out  at  him  from 
the  clear  ivory  baokground^a  bright,  dark,  spirited 
face,  with  smiling  mouth  and  mirthful  eyes  shaded 
by  bands  of  dark  hair ;  each  tint  and  shade  perfect 
and  lifelike  as  life  itself. 

He  leaned  both  arms  upon  the  mantel  and  looked 
at  it  lonff  and  steadily. 

"  Bacnel,  Rachel.^^he  murmured,  fenrently ;  "  my 
Rachel,  I  forgive  you !  Bless  you  for  coming  to  me 
to-night  I'* 

He  did  not  turn  the  portrait  to  the  wall  again, 
but  left  it  hanging  beside  his  own,  took  the  candle- 
stick and  went  down-stairs,  moving  as  if  in  a  dream. 

Some  impulse  led  him  back  to  the  reading-stand 
in  his  smoking-room ;  almost  mechanically  he  took 
up  the  written  communication  that  night  received. 
Now,  the  Unes  toere  oroased  in  straggling  though 
positive  oharaoters: 

«<  No— no— no— not  Rachel.       Bbun ▲.'* 

Not  Rachel  ?  In  the  dim,  uncertain  light  the  illu- 
sion had  been  perfect ;  the  same  clear-cut  profile, 
dark  wavy  hair  and  smiling  eyes,  the  same  slender, 
willowy  grace;  yet  it  was  not  Rachel?  How  his 
brain  whirled!  Giddy  and  sick,  he  reeled  back- 
ward and  sank  into  nis  armchair ;  then,  for  the 
second  time  in  his  life,  the  strong  man  Ikinted  dead 
away. 

So  old  Harris  found  him,  long  past  the  hour  of 
retiring. 

"It's  de  old  debbel,  sho!''  was  the  old  man's 
muttered  exclamation.  "  Seen  dat  ghoae  not  two 
hour  ago  flutterin'  down  the  Itane-walk!  It's  de 
caU,fo^Barti|i!    Pore  Kass' Paul !" 

With  a  tender,  superstitious  reverence,  the  faith- 
fhl  old  fellow  applied  the  usual  restoratives  and  got 
his  master  away  to  bed. 

"  Lor'  ye're  under  de  wedder,  liass'  Paul.  Been 
powerful  sultry  dese  tree  days !  'Spect  likely  some 
blue-mass  would  chirk  ye  up  wonderful  P'  was 
Harris's  parting  suggestion ;  but,  outside  the  door, 
the  whites  of  nis  eyes  rolled  up  in  ominous  fore- 
bodiujg  as  he  muttered  under  his  breath:  "No 
use  aggerawaytin'  him  bv  sayin'  I  know  anyting 
'bout  It!  AUers  was  tetchy  'bout  keepin'  his  own 
affairs!" 

Kfii  Rachel !  and  he  had  been  to  mre  she  must— 
ahc  !^ur<!ly  would^come  sixain ! 

For  the  next  tbrco  dsyif  there  ww  good  reason 
for  all  old  liarrif^'e  AoUcitudi> ;  lie  loi^t  flesh  and 
coLofi  speDt  r«8tleaft  dayfl  And  Hle«pkft»  nights,  went 
about  ^optjnually  tnutU'riug  to  hiniBelf,  and— 4t  was 
this  Ini^t  ntrsw  that  broke  the  csmers  back — "  never 
noticed  Qo  mo'  what  he  pot  into  hi^  mouf 'an'  as  ef 
it  wai  so  much  Aticks  aa  ^abbel  t^' 

By  the  third  ntgbt— Just  qhg  w6ok,  to  tk  day,  from 
the  Uriit  visits tion-— Paul  Wrdwo.>i1  ^  •  1  •  ^rked  him> 
m\i  up  Into  a  state  verginff  on  i].>  There  was 

a  wM,  restless  glittw  in  bi»  e)f\  r  ehead  was 

flashed,  the  veins  at  either  iejiiipk^  bwoUtin  and  dis- 
tended, J^  pulse  beat  mmUy,  m\d  hm  face,  drawn 
sod  bAj^fardt  looked  aged  t^a  jeara  in  those  few 
days.  Ue  lay  back  lu  bis  cbair  by  tbu  open  window, 
his  ey€H  turned  toward  th<i  mooti^  which  bad  risen  at 
her  lull ;  tJie  bright,  mellow  light  britigfog  out  every 
object  as  ele^ir  hs  day,  UiuminiBg  even  the  further 
corners  of  tht^  raom. 

*'PaGl!  Pituii  lam  come f 

There  had  not  been  the  fisintest  sound  to  announce 
her  presence,  unti  Ithose  low,  soft  tones ;  yet  there 
she  stood,  almost  within  reach  of  his  arm,  pure, 
calm,  smiling  in  the  moonlight,  her  dreamy  dark 
eyes  fi»stenea  intently  upon  his  face. 

With  an  eager  start  he  leaned  forward,  fably 
devouriiu^  her  with  his  eyes. 

'*Not  Baohel,  and  yet  so  like,  so  like!"  he  mut- 
tered.   '*  Yet,  it  is  rather  a  suggestion  than  actual 


resemblance.    I  see  it  now— yoa  airt  mtH  Bachtl 
you  are  Bruna !" 

His  head  sank  weakly  back  against  the  cwhioiis 
of  the  chaur.  She  had  wavered  from  him  as  he 
leaned  toward  her;  now,  she— floated,  expresses 
nearest  the  motion— close  to  his  side  and  bent  over 
him.    "  Hush,  Paul,  don't  move ;  yes,  I  am  Brana." 

Two  soft,  cool  hands  fell  like  saewflakes  on  his 
throbbing  temples. 

"  You  are  an  angel,  Bmna,  dear  Bnma!  I  love 
you,  Bruna!"  he  murmured,  dreamily. 

For  what  seemed  an  age,  Paul  Winwood  alter- 
nated between  Elysium  and  Hades.  Now  he  waa 
wandering  through  CTeen  meadows,  beside  a  crystal 
stream,  hand  in  hand  with  a  beautiftil  maiden,  gath- 
ering for  her  armftils  of  fragrant  lilies,  and  lying 
in  the  cool,  green  grass  at  the  feet  of  her  who 
smiled  on  him  with  the  bright  daric  eyes  of  Bruna, 
as  she  wove  the  anowwhite  lilies  into  twin  chaplets 
— snowwhite,  with  gold  at  the  hearts— represent- 
ing at  once  all  that  was  purest  and  most  preci- 
ous. How  had  they  been  stolen  fh>m  the  decora- 
tions of  the  bridal-chamber?  He  straggled  up  to- 
ward them. 

Instantly  he  was  traversing  alone  an  arid  wilder- 
ness ;— scorching  sands  blistered  his  weary  feet,  a 
torrid  sun  seemed  piercing  into  his  very  brain. 
Not  one  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  parehed  tongue, 
and,  fiu:  and  near,  not  one  human  or  living  erea> 
ture  in  sight  Panting,  thirsting,  dying,  he  nil  pros- 
trate on  thebuming  sands,  when  suddenly  a  elood 
drifted  protectively  between  him  and  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  In  wonder  he  raised  his  head, 
and  saw  himself  sheltered  beneath  the  shadow  of 
an  angel's  wing.  She  stooped  and  raised  him, 
pressing  to  his  lips  with  one  nand  a  shell  of  pure, 
cold,  limpid  water.ek*'  I  Am  Bruna,  your  guardian 
angel !"  she  whispered  softly. 

Again,  he  had  lost  and  was  seeking  for  her. 
Through  the  midst  of  a  tropical.  Jungle-like  luxuri- 
ance of  growth  he  pressed  his  war ;  the  green  eyes 
of  a  leopardess  glared  at  him  threatenmgly  trom^ 
out  a  oanebrake ;  slimy  serpents  drew  then*  glisten- 
ing lengths  across  his  psth,  or  coSM  pendent  ttom 
overhanging  boughs,  darting  their  poisonous  fisngs, 
breathing  their  fetid  breath  in  his  very  ikee ;  now  a 
huge  lioness  paced  mi^esticaUy  past  bfan ;  a  wild 
boar,  from  the  foot  of  a  giant  tree,  sheek  at  him  in 
fierce  defiance  his  glittering  tusks;  or  an  untamed 
elephant,  with  trunk  in  air,  stalked  after  him  through 
the  tall,  rank  grass.  BtUl,  on  and  on,  for  he  must 
find  her* 

There  were  intervals  when  he  seemed  eonscious 
of  nothing  but  a  sweet,  soothing  presence  hovering 
about  him,  and  he  would  reach  out  his  hands,  mui^ 
muring  weakly : 

"  Bruna,  Bruna,  I  love  yon,  Bnma !  You  are  an 
angel!" 

There  came  a  morning  when  Paul  Winwood 
opened  his  eyes  conscious,  and  clothed  in  his  right 
mind.    Old  Harris  was  bending  over  him. 

"Don't  trv  to  speak,  Mass'  Paul!  You's  been 
powerful  sick,  but  de  doctor  sav  you  all  right  now, 
ef  ye  let  ole  Harris  take  car  ob  ye.  Eberyting 
been  goin'  on  scrumptious  sence  ye  was  tuck,  so 
dere  ain't  no  cause  fur  ye  to  worry!  Jes'  ye  go  to 
sleep,  honey,  an'  ole  Harris  hab  ye  up  an'  well  an' 
down-stairs  nex'  week,  sho' !" 

He  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  Bnma  stood  by 
his  bedside,  laid  a  bunch  of  violets  against  his 
cheek,  bent  over  and  kissed  him. 

'*  Dear  Bruna  !    I  love  you,  Bruna !" 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  awakened  hhn.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  Old  Harris  was  standing  beside 
him,  and  a  bunch  of  freshly-gathered  violets  lay  on 
his  pillow. 

*'  Where  is  she?"  he  asked,  faintly. 

"  She,  she  .^"  queried  the  negro,  with  gradually- 
rising  inflection.  '*  You  done  ask  for  a  woman  m 
dis  house  ?  Fore  de  Lor',  Haas'  Paul,  ont  o'  ysr 
head  agin,  she' !" 

••  But  the  flowers »• 
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"Un'  sake,  m%M\  dat  Uttia  poqr?  I  done  Jei' 
fotoh  'em  in  dii  berj  minnit !'' 

Bo  it  was  aU  a  dream!  Too  weak  and  weary  OTen 
to  think,  he  dropped  again  into  refreshing  slnraber. 

The  indefktigaDle  Harris's  "nex'  week^*  grew 
into  three  beiore  Paal  Winwood  was  even  able 
to  totter  about  feebly  in  his  own  chamber.  As 
hit  mind  had  become  stroncer  and  past  events 
ranged  themselves  again  lucidly  before  him,  he  dis- 
covered, with  a  strange  wonder  not  unmixed  with 
relief,  that  the  thought  of  Rachel,  always  so  bitter, 
had  become  no  longer  painful.  The  morbid  feelings 
he  had  nursed  in  solitude  and  isolation  had  left  him 
utterly— the  spell  was  broken  and  for  ever.  But 
there  came  instead  haunting  memories  of  the  guar- 
dian spirit  of  his  dreams,  she  who  had  called  herself 
Bruna— why  did  she  not  come  to  him?  Were 
the  conditions  absolute?  Could  she  not  break 
them?     An  intense    longmg    possessed   him    to 

get  down-stahrs.  He  felt  so  sure  of  finding  her, 
'  he  could  only  get  back  into  the  old  room; 
and  he  needed  her— so  much!  Oh,  for  one  touch 
of  her  soft  hand  on  his  brow,  one  sight  of  her  angel 
fisce,  more  potent  than  medicine!  Since  he  had 
not  died  andfso  been  taken  to  her,  the  bond  of  sym- 
paihycreated  between  them  must  lead  her  down  to 
nim.    But  Harris  was  inexorable. 

«De  doctor's  order,  mass' — 'deed  I  couldn't  go 
back  on  de  doctor's  'ticular  order!  Nex'  weex, 
honey,  fiex'  week,  Harris  11  hab  ye  down,  sho' !" 

Paul  Winwood  left  off  useless  pleading  and  re- 
ported to  stratagem.  Feigning  to  submit,  ne  had  liis 
medidae-etand  wheeled  to  his  side,  everything  for 
his  comfort  within  easy  reach  and  the  bell-cord 
just  at  hand.,  and  that  afternoon  dispatched  the 
faithftil  Harris  into  town  on  a  confidential  errand. 

«  Tears  like  some  ob  de  res' orter  go  in  my 
place,"  urged  the  old  feUow,  reluctantlv,  shifting 
from  one  toot  to  the  other.  "  I  want  to  'bleege  ye 
«very  way,  lisss'  Paul ;  but  you  oughtn't  to  be  lef 
without  sommon  to  set  by." 

But  here  his  master  was  firm.  He  wanted  to  be 
duiet— well,  alone.  There  were  plenty  within  call 
if  he  needed  anything.  He  was  particularly  desirous 
that  Harris,  whom  ne  knew  he  could  rely  upon, 
should  attend  to  the  business  personally ;  if  he  would 
not,  then,  weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  would  get  up 
and  go  out  himself. 

Between  the  threat  and  the  compliment,  this 
speech  had  the  desired  effect.  Harris  departed 
sorrowftally  lh>m  his  vigilant  watch,  and  hia  master, 
with  a  countenance  of  supreme  saoMkction,  shortly 
arose  and  managed  to  get  down-stairs  unobisdrved. 

The  invalid,  feeling  veiy  much  like  a  truant 
schoolboy,  paused  at  the  door  of  the  smoking-room, 
cantiouslT  rectmnoitring  the  hall. 

"  It  win  do  me  gooa— I  know  it  will,"  he  com- 
mented, reassurmgly,  90U0  voee.  **VU  have  one 
peacefol  half-hour  before  that  black  rascal  scents 
joBLe  out.'* 

He  swung  himself  in  by  the  door-knob,  and  closed 
and  locked  the  door  behind  him ;  then,  with  a  smiJe 
of  absolute  and  guileless  content,  advanced  slowly 
ti^ward  his  sleepy-hollow  of  a  chair.  His  limbs 
were  trembling  and  his  steps  uncertain,  and  but  lor 
the  firiendly  aid  of  a  supporting  chair-back  the  first 
named  would  have  refused  their  office  utterly,  when 
he  saw,  all  of  an  instant,  that  he  was  not  the  only 
occupant  of  the  room. 

By  the  reading-stand  knelt  a  strangely  ikmiliar 
figure,  clad  all  in  white  and  fleecy  drapery,  tiie 
graceful,  dark-tressed  head  bowed  forward  upon  her 
clasped  hands.  Her  face  was  turned  from  him 
toward  the  window.  She  never  moved,  but  he 
heard  presently  a  little  sob,  like  that  of  a  child  that 
has  cned  itself  to  sleep.  His  eyes  lighted  up  with 
new  life,  and  he  moved  noiselessly  forward  and 
slipped  into  his  chair. 

He  was  so  close  then  that  be  could  put  out  his 
hand  and  touch  the  bowed  head.  It  was  as  he  had 
thou£[ht— Bmna ;  the  Bruna  of  his  dreams  and  vis- 
ions, out  looking  wonderftQly  human  now,  with  the 


daylight  shining  in  her  fiice.  all  tear-stained  and 
swollen,  that  grieved  sob  escaping  every  alternate 
breath  through  her  parted  lips.  Was  she  a  spirit  or 
a  woman? 

A  woman !  Why,  he  had  not  been  fiitce  to  face 
with  one  for  fifteen  years  before ;  and  this  one  was 
so  beautiful,  so  childishly  innocent,  and— sleepins ! 

As  he  looked,  a  wild,  fierce,  hungry  longing  filled 
the  man's  heart  nearly  to  bursting.  He  reached 
out  a  thin  hand  and  laid  it  gently  upon  one  of  hers. 
80,  bending  forward,  he  saw  what  ne  had  failed  to 
notice  before,  a  letter  lying  on  the  table  close  beside 
that  hand.  He  drew  it  quietly  away  and  read  the 
address— his  own  name^  He  opened  the  letter,  and 
this  is  what  he  read : 

''Dkar  Mr.  Paul— Now  that  I  am  going  away, 
never  to  see  your  kind  face  again,  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  me  the  sorrow,  the  pain,  and  that  dreadful 
illness  of  which  I  have  been  the  unfortunate,  but, 
oh,  believe  me,  not  willful  causej  I  must  explain 
how  it  all  came  about.  Two  months  ago  I  came 
out  from  the  city  to  pass  the  Summer  at  Hether- 
bridge.  Driving  one  day  past  your  residence,  some 
one  told  me  what  the  world  knows  of  vonr  sad  story : 
that  you  were  a  bachelor  living  soutary  and  alone 
in  the  midst  of  an  earthly  paradise,  and  hating  all 
womankind,  because  one  woman  had  once  disap- 
pointed you— forgive  me  if  I  wound  you,  but  I  must 
tell  you  all.  I  was  told  that  you  were  also  an  en- 
thusiastic—morbidly enthusiastic  Spiritualist. 

**  I,  too,.was  at  one  time  terribly  fascinated  by 
the  mvestigation  of  so-called  Spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, and  just  escaped  being  a  stanch  believer  my- 
self through  the  shamefU  exposure  of  popular 
*  mediums '  in  whom  I  had  put  my  trust.  Your 
story  interested  me  more  than  I  can  say.  I  thought 
of  your  bitter,  cym'cal,  isolated  life  until  I  felt  a 
strange,  an  incomprehensible  desire  to  know  you, 
and  convince  you  that  your  misanthropy  had  been 
a  sad  mistake. 

**  The  fallness  of  lile  is  tiKiiwqrcd  by  tha  extent  of 
it  that  flowR  rtntward  in  help  or  sympathy  to  thoa© 
about  U3,  FiVGnXhp.  fiiRbt  ora  b^aiitiml  flower  may 
roaki-  BOtne  heart  ksa  bard  or  happier,  and  be  a  gift 
of  Uneat  clisirity  from  him  who  rears  It ;  but  you  had 
acres,  a  perfect  wildpme&a  of  beauty,  and  yon  shut 
ft  resolutely  out  from  every  pasflCF-by,  You  f*!lt 
ycoraelf  ao  sinnnd  against,  that  you  grew  liJird,  and 
never  dreamfld  that  pRrhape  every  day  of  your  life 
WHB  n  sin  AEJAlnst  (iod  and  tlie  wutltl.  Voij  bid  your 
talt^nta  la  the  emrth,  and  never  thoaght  of  a  Um&  to 
come  whfla  One  might  demand  hia  owa  wtlh  OBury, 
Ob,  forgive  tne  if  1  Be«m  harsh— I,  of  all  other^t  ^n^ 
should  be  tendereat ! 

"  The^  ihongbtB  ao  ir(»rk«d  upon  my  feellngif,  my 
imagmation.  that  1  came  to  you:  but  oh,  believe 
me,  1  Tiecer  ktieuj  /  Prom  a  UttJe  child  T  have  been 
a  EiomaambulM.  Whea  1  came  t*  you  T  wo^  walk- 
ing in  my  sleep.  Aak  old  Harris,  and  prove  my 
words  by  hia,  for  be  it  wdb  who  found  me  that  nif  ht 
yoD  were  taken  ill.  Eome  inHuence  kept  me  inth 
you.  He  awol^c  me  and  told  me  where  t  wast^  In- 
stactively  I  knew  the  partial  troth,  and  your  de- 
liriotig  ravings  told  me  tiie  rest.  It  k  only  too 
evident  that,  witli  my  Bensca  fkst  locked  in  sleep,  I 
must  bave  used  aome  of  the  artifices  common  to 
profeiftaed  mediituiiij^  of  which  I  have  often  read. 

"And  now  I  need  yonr  forgivenefls  moet  of  all — 
now,  stnce  1  know  tho  full  storv  of  your  life — ainca 
I  have  been— to  aatiafv  myself  of  the  tj-ntb— into 
the  lockod  chamber.  I  am  poor  Bacbel's  little 
sisler,  I  never  bad  known  much  of  her  early  dis- 
appointmeDt,  I  waa  a  mere  baby  when  voa  went 
away ;  1  bad  never  beard  your  name ;  nut  it  all 
came  to  me  watching  by  your  flick-bed.  The  por- 
trait \A  tho  portrait  of  my  ilBter.  I  know  now  she 
wa^  deceived  aa  well  a«  you.  A  jealous  rival'i 
plaufliblo  lica  wrecked  two  liv^es.  Pfty  her,  for  she 
married  your  rival,  karotiig  oulv  too  late  wha4  a 
perjured  wretch  he  ftM.  Could  pniujitimeat  bt 
more  bitter  f 
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OEBlf  AN    MERRYHAKmO, 


**  Old  Harris  hM  beft'iended  me,  and  I  have  been 
to  sea  yoa  while  70a  lay  Ul  every  day.  No  one 
in  the  village  has  ever  seen  me  come  in.  I  slipped 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  at  the  end  of  the  time- 
walk.  Harris  alone  has  known  of  my  being  aboat 
the  honse.    No  one  else  will  ever  know  from  me. 

**  I  donH  think  I  shall  ever  be  afraid  for  yon  agahi. 
Yon  have  such  a  good,  noble  heart,  and  are  not  at 
all  hard  or  cynical,  as  I  had  thought  You  won't 
feel  angry  to  know  that  one  poor  girl  who  has  in- 
jured you  innocently  will  always  remember  yon  in 
her  prayers. 

**  Oood-by,  Mr.  Paul !  When  yon  read  this  I  shall 
be  miles  and  miles  away  from  Hetherbridge.  Harris 
says  you  won't  get  down-stairs  for  two  days.  I 
must  go  to-morrow.  You  will  find  this  on  the 
table  when  you  come  down. 

"  If  vou  naven't  lost  all  patience  with  reading 
so  nuich>-.the  words  toonUd  come— and  can  forgive, 
-will  yoa  sometimes  remember,  kindly,    Bruma.'' 

80  she  was  human,  after  all,  and  she  had  cried, 
soft  heart,  because  she  was  going  away ! 

Paul  Winwood  leaned  forward  and  laid  his  cheek 
upon  the  table  close  beside  her  own. 

"  Bruna,''  he  said,  softly,  *'  wake  up !  I  love  you, 
Bruna.    x  on  are  my  angel.'' 
"    Half  awakened  from  sleep,  a  rosy  blush  stole  softly 
to  her  cheek.    Her  lips  moved. 

'*  Dear  Paul!" 

The  next  instant  she  was  in  his  arms. 

And  so  old  Harris  found  them,  coming  in  anxious 
search  of  his  master  through  by  the  further  door. 
He  paused,  consternation  written  on  every  wrinkled 
feature. 

'•  Pore  de  Lor',  mass' " 

Bat  Winwood  checked  him. 

"I  fbrgive  you,  Harris— you  under-handed  old 
rascal,  I  forgive  you !  Not  another  word.  Come 
and  shake  hands  with  your  future  mistrees.'* 


One  Chance  in  a  Million. 

When,  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
the  first  wire  suspension-bridge  was  thrown,  by  .Mr. 
Boblin,  across  tne  mightv  fforge  ot  the  Niagara 
Biver,  about  a  mile  and  a  bau  below  the  Falls,  the 
structure  waa  so  seemingly  frail,  and  was  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  feet  of  animals,  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  felt  over  comfortable  while  crossing  it  The 
flooring,  in  anything  like  a  stiiT  breeze,  was  as 
billowy  as  the  ocean ;  but  it  was  under  the  weight 
of  a  line  of  carriages  or  of  a  setething  drove  of  cattle 


that  its  commotion  became  absolutely  appalling. 

I  had  a  very  timid  friend  staying  wjta  me,  quite 
convenient  to  the  ^ate  on  the  Canada  side,  whom, 


after  repeated  soucltations,  I  at  last  kidoced  to 
creep  out  one  .fine  morning  before  the  hackmen 
began  to  move,  to  take  a  view  of  the  Falls  from  the 
centre  of  the  aerial  highway,  at  the  edge  of  which 
there  hung  beneath  a  strong  Iron  cradle,  that  ran 
on  pulleys  from  shore  to  shore,  and  waa  used  for 
tighteniiqer  BQt*  uid  for  other  purposes,  under  the 
flooring.  I  was  nnable  to  accompainr  him,  so  he 
set  forth  alone,  and  soon,  as  1  supposed,  picked  his 
steps,  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  the  point  I  had 
indicated. 

He  had  not  been  sone  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  however,  wnen  my  attention  was  attracted 
bv  a  loud  haBooing  near  the  gate.  I  glanced  in  the 
direction,  and  perceived  that  a  drove  of  cattle  Ind 
Just  passed  In  between  the  towers  dose  by,  and  were 
lostling  each  other  hi  wild  confbsion  as  they  rushed 
forward  toward  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
This  so  alarmed  me  for  the  safety  of  my  fHend  that 
I  instantly  started  for  the  gate ;  out  before  I  reached 
it,  what  was  my  dismay  and  consternation  to  be- 
hold, through  some  mistake  of  the  gatekeeper, 
anotherMrove  of  cattle  rushing  at  the  same  moment 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  while  my  poor 
friend,  who  seemed  crazed  with  fiear,  was  making 


the  best  of  his  wav  over  the  wire  cable«,  wftli  a 
view  to  clinging  to  them  outside,  so  tiiot  he  should 
not  be  trampled  or  gored  to  deaA  when  both  droves 
met 

He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  outer  narrow  ledge 
of  the  flooring,  and  was  hanring  over  an  awfbl  gnlf 
of  upward  of  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  wnen 
the  crash  came  between  the  animals  tiiat  now 
appeared  to  have  become  infuriated  from  some  on- 
known  cause.  The  collision  was  terrific,  and,  to- 
render  it  more  appalling,  it  was  accompanied  with  i 
dreadfhl  beUowinffs.  It  took  place  iuat  at  the  point 
where  he  was  all  but  dangling  over  the  blind  chasm, 
through  which  one  of  the  most  savage  floods  in  the 
world  rolled  in  thunder.  For  a  momentthe  struggle 
among  the  animals  was  indescribably  terrible, 
while  the  bridge  swayed  to  and  firo  in  the  most 
frightful  manner.  He  might  have  withstood  the 
shock,  however,  had  not  some  of  the  cattle  thathad 
been  dashed  against  the  wires  shaken  him  from  hia- 
hold,  when  he  fell  with  a  long,  lend  cry ! 

I  closed  my  eyes  in  horror,  and  sank,  almoat 
fainting,  on  one  of  the  wooden  seats  hard  by,  where 
I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  in  an  agonv  of  anguish 
and  despair.  How  long  I  had  remained  in  thia 
position  1  was  unable  to  say,  when  my  name  waa 
called,  and  a  hand  at  the  same  time  placed  tresi- 
blingly  on  my  shoulder.  I  looked  up,  but  reftised 
to  believe  my  senses,  for  my  friend,  pale  and 
ghastly,  stood  before  me !  I  started  to  my  feet  It 
was  no  illusion.  He  had  dropped  into  the  ihm 
cradle,  which  had  broken  from  iu  slight  moorings, 
and,  through  the  impetus  given  it  by  tne  shock, had 
ran  in  along  the  wfre  rope  and  landed  him  at  my 
feet! 


German  Merrymakings. 

BvRRY  nation  on  the  fhce  of  the  globe  has-  Its 

Eeculiar  way  of  amusement  Frenchmen  like 
iliiard-playing  and  military  reviews  and  displays-; 
Spaifiards  love  bull-fights :  the  Anglo-Saxon  raoe 
prefers  racing  on  water  and  land,  while  the  heathen 
Chinee  is  fond  of  smoking  opium.  Why  should  not, 
therefore,  the  great  German  nation  nave  also  a 
preference  fbr  some  plessant  sport  or  game? 
Though  many  of  them  might  be  mentioned,  if  we 
take  in  consideration  all  the  different  provinces  of 
the  land,  we  quote  as  one  of  the  most  general 
popular  displays  the  yeariy  recurring  shooting 
restivals.  Tnese  warlike  amusements  are  of  a  very 
old  date,  some  of  them  having  been  chronicled  in 
Germany  and  Switzeriand  as  eariy  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  before  gunpowder  had  come  into 
general  use,  the  burghers  of  the  medieval  eitfea 
and  then:  progeny  were  accustomed  ^  shoot  on 
festive  days  at  wooden  eagles,  hawks,  etc.,  raised 
on  high  poles,  with  arrows  and  crossbows. 

The  modem  shooting  festival  was  QtAinly  de- 
veloped in  Switzerlaad  to  its  actual  large  omen- 
sions,  and  wai|  then  imitated  hi  Belgium,  England 
and  France. 

Owing  to  the  patriarchal  sjrstem  of  government 
then  prevailing  in  Germany,  large  national  or  inter- 
national gatherings  of  this  kind  oould   not  take 


place  in  that  country  before  1848,  and  up  to  the 
year  1858  the  good  city  of  Bremen  on  the  Weaer 
nad  not  yet  seen  any  of  them  within  its  walla.  An 
immense  concourse  of  riflemen  and  visitors  from  til 
countries  then  made  it  a  snccesa,  and  the  citizens 
were  prompted  to  repeat  the  festival.  Everybody 
desires  once  in  a  while  to  make  merfy  on  a  trip 
away  firom  home,  and  so  this  old  commercial  ci^ 
repeatedly  hivited  thefr  countrymen  from  Ffither- 
land  and  the  strangeDt  firom  all  partB  of  the  worid 
to  gather  hi  its  waios  and  take  ahn  at  the  target 

Two  months  before  the  ocoasion,  ^e  committee 
of  organization  of  one  of  these  festivals  conchidM 
to  start  on  a  social  exourdon  for  the  Avowed  pur- 
po.4e  that  the  numerous  members  might  become 
mutually  acquainted  and  friendly  relations  might  be 
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**  InoreMed/*  It  waa  resolved  to  f  o  down  the  riYer 
OB  a  fltesmboat  to  the  nice  little  vfllaffe  of  Btnrnen- 
thai,  so  snugly  ensconced  In  the  Wdodn  near  Yege- 
sack.  On  a  beantiftU  May  day,  at  eleven  o^cIock. 
the  different  sections  or  sab-commlttees  appointed 
for  receptions/  press-matters,  sueeches,  etc.,  con- 
vened at  the  steamboat  pier.  According  to  a  pre- 
'concerted  plan,  the  ii4ioie  day  was  to  be  employed 
in  gjbmc  the  saotiona  some  practice  in  their  own 
depiraMnts,  and  to  arrive  at  this  purpose,  the  way 
of  ftm  and  satirical  criticism  was  uoaght  to  be  the 
best. 

Whan  the  company  had  embarked  and  the  boat 
was  in  motion,  this  plan  was  carried  ont  imme- 
diately. The  members  of  the  speeches  section 
commenced  to  speechify  in  a  Anions  manner :  festive 
phraseology,  stumping  in  spread-eagle  style,  end- 
less toasts,  began  to  baza  aronnd  the  ears  of  the 
listeners,  while  the  men  of  the  kitchen-and-bar 
committee  busied  themselves  hi  carrying  aronnd 
dishea  with  huge  pastries,  bakings,  tumblers  or 
heavy  champagne-baskets;  and  spectators  might 
soon  have  perceived  that  the  average  Bremen 
fellow  can  do  much  better  in  this  business  than  in 
speechiiVing. 

To  make  the  tan  of  the  day  complete,  the  press 
section  could  not  remain  enurely  hiactive,  and  so 
this  enterprising,  body  flUed  a  few  sheets  of  paper 
with  a  tremendous  array  of  comical  and  aharp  in- 
vectives against  the  "  prominents ''  of  the  other 
sections,  4^*^  ^^  managemcfnt  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  festival,  the  political  state  of  Germany 
and  the  world,  agahist  all  things  and  everything. 

These  startling  and  side-splirang  productions  were 
read  with  loud  voice  at  the  table,  and  received  with 
mighty  applause ;  they  were  entitled  Number  Zero 
of  the  FnibUtUt  and  Intended  to  precede  Number 
One,  which  was  going  to  be  published  within  a  few 
days  by  the  same  cemmittee-section.  We  hope  to 
God  that  Number  0  has  never  been  printed.  Its 
satMcal  arrows  were  chiefly  aiming  at  some  real  or 
tanagiaary  blunders  of  the  section  for  shooting  ar- 
rangements ;  the  members  of  this  section  listened 
wttn  perplexity  at  the  productions,  but  did  not 
shoot  m  retuift,  or  resent  them  in  any  way.  They 
evidently  thought  that  blaokmailers  of  the  press 
**  gang"  were,  in  fifiot,  not  worth  looking  or  snoot- 
ing a^  and  so  no  revenge  was  taken. 

After  this,  the  position  of  the  excursionists  seemed 
to  become  critical,  for  the  inhabitants  and  monsters 
of  the  sea  assailed  the  boat,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
committee  folks.  A  member  by  the  name  of  HnflB- 
luid,  who  previously  had,  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
aharpshootmg  community,  published  a  book  en- 
titied,  *'  The  Art  to  Fight  against  Death,"  first  gave 
the  alarm. 

He  announced  that  an  icebear  had  been  caught 
in  the  river,  and  all  went  on  one  side  of  the  boat  to 
aee  what  the  matter  was,  and  neariy  caused  the 
Ihui  embariiation  to  upset.  By  means  of  a  powerfU 
rope,  a  fatty,  lively  and  real  polar  bear  was  being 
drawn  up  tne  accommodation-ladder.  Evervthing 
touched  oy  the  beast's  clumsy  paws  and  boay  waa 
aoiled  and  wetted,  but  how  this  was  done  remained 
a  mystery.  PfaiaUy  it  leaked  out  that  the  uAwieldy 
■lonster  kad  borrowed  its  polar  dress  fh>m  the 
theatdeal  wardrobe  at  Bremen. 

After  the  display  of  aO  these  fofentive  powers  of 
aomicalities,  aad  af  a  ne  vtut  vMra  skill  in  thair 
performance,  the  comic  humor  of  the  Bremen 
eeaaed  to  flow ;  silence  and  tadtaratty  commenced 
to  rein  without  faiterraptkm  until  the  landing-plaoe 
near  Blnmenthal  was  reached.  The  men  passed 
through  a  shady  grove  near  the  estate  of  a  retired 
merchant,  who  counted  his  millions  by  the  doien 
and  politely  greeted  the  company  passing  by.  The 
members  waved  thehr  hata  to  return  the  compli- 


it,  more  perhaps  In  reqieet  for  the  millions,  aa 

tiieir  satirists  said,  than  for  the  millionaire  hhnself. 
The  now  ensuing  Bacchic  carousal  aroused  again 
iht  spirit  of  convTviatity.    The  Bremen  claret  was 
most  effective  In  bringing  about  this  happy  change, 


and  copious  draughts  of  Rhine-wine  fh>m  the  peeii- 
liariy  snaped  and  colored  glasses,  which  generally 
serve  for  this  purpose,  did  their  best 

Dinner  was  served  in  a  vast  fhtme-buUt  shed.  Aa 
long  as  the  company  was  busy  emptying  the  first 
dishes,  the  general  silence  was  faiterrupted  only  by 
the  clatter  of  the  forks  and  spoons.  Then  com- 
menced an  '*  exchange  of  ideas.*'  which  soon  rave 
way  to  witticisms,  puna  and  laughter,  and  by-and-by, 
when  the  repast  waa  over,  there  was  fhn  hi  eveiy 
comer,  the  company  waa  as  merry  as  grigs,  and 
the  alcoholic  alacrity  thoroughly  prevalent  Thia 
was  the  time  to  improvise  as  suddenly  as  by  en- 
chantment a  small  prelude  of  the  coming  festivaL 

A  shooting-gallery,  as  transparent  and  airy  aa 
could  be,  and  a  premium  temple  of  exceed'mg  sim- 
plicity, or,  rather,  a  shadow  of  it,  were  set  up.  For 
the  construction  of  the  gKt-temple  a  washer- 
woman's bucket  was  uptomed,  and  on  this  solid 
foundation  was  plaoed  a  small  grindstone  with  its 
wood  frame,  as  our  picture  exhibits.    On  the  level 

{)art  of  this  rustic  implement  were  exposed  to  the 
ooks  of  the  gazing  committee-men  the  premiuma, 
consisting  in  a  slass  bocal,  plated  with  silver,  bi  a 
beautiful  wreath  made  of  oak-leaves,  and  in  three' 
tickets  of  the  Tivoli  Theatre  at  Bremen*  nils  would 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  precious  of  all  the 
oflbrings,  but  on  close  examination  it  waa  found  that 
the  happy  winner  could  only  have  made  use  of  them 
at  the  same  hour  when  they  were  awarded  to  him, 
in  the  city  of  Bremen,  then  distant  over  fifteen 
mUes. 

Such  a  festive  occasion  would  have  been  a  failure 
If  the  genius  of  the  common  mother  **  Germania  " 
had  not  been  duly  represented.  Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.  A  rural  youth  was  wrapped 
into  a  clean  tablecloth,  crowned  with  oak-leavea, 
seated  on  a  rough  table  and  surrounded  with  the 
city's  and  Germany's  colors.  The  men  then 
crowded  around  this  dig 
addressed  it  hi  poetics 
some  of  the  latter  so  i 
translate  it  into  English  would  be  utteriy  impossible. 

The  boy  with  his  hiterestfaig  rustic  features  had 
been  sulBcientiy  jeered  at,  when  another  excellency, 
rigged  up  as  a  preacher,  appeared  among  the 
crowd.  In  his  features  reigned  a  mUd  and  un- 
assuming serenity  (as  picture  ahown),  produced 
probably  by  the  long  draughts  which  he  took  from 
the  beer-glass  he  held  hi  hiis  hands.  In  his  clerical 
headdress,  band  and  gown,  he  spoke  with  profound 
and  exhaustive  unction  and  "inspiration"  about 
things  never  to  be  divulged  and  better  not  to  bo 
talked  of.  The  rustic  schoolboys  crowding  around 
him  soon  found  out  that  the  theatrical  wardrobo^ 
had  fhmiahed  Uie  attire  of  this  individual  alsev  and 
made  public  their  discovery  hi  a  somewhat  excited 
manner.  The  section-men  couM  not  help  aoaepting 
a  few  of  the  preacher's  well-meant  clerical*' ronc- 
tions,"  which  were  aa  harmless  aa  they  ware  well 
appropriated  to  the  occasion. 

Our  company  returned  home  by  the  boat  late  at 
night.  The  boat  was  beautifully  illuminated  with 
lampionB,  ChhMse  paper-lanterns,  and  at  times 
sky-rockets  started  up  to  the  heavens.  The  North 
German  spirit  of  conviviality  had  achieved— aided 
by  the  wlna-bottl»— another  of  ita  great  victories. 


ays  colors*  rne  men  uien 
dignified  symbol  of  Fatherland, 
csT  prose  and  prosaic  ihyme, 
o  fit  for  the  occasion  that  to 


Aw«UI  MMrUe4*p  TalblM^Aecordfaig  to  the 
BeraUL  if  EBaJah  marble-top  tablea  are  to  be 
avoided.  It  says:  "They  aae  cold,  and  vapidly 
absorb  tha  heat  and  vttaUty  of  the  body,  robbing  it 
of  ite  life.  We  have  heard  ef  one  Invalid  whom  the 
doctor  could  not  oure,  until  one  day  he  noticed  she 
used  a  marble  stand,  and  suspected  It  had  some- 
thtaig  to  do  with  her  ill-health.  So  he  forbade  her 
to  use  it.  Soon  she  was  well.  We  knofv  healthy 
people  who  fbel  the  twinges  of  pain  in  the  shooMara 
oy  sitting  near  one.  They  are  handsome,  b«t 
unhealthy  for  aU  that." 
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GERMAN    MERRTMAKINd. 


People  tre  shamerollj  negligent  about 
mnflwering  letters.  Nothing  is  more  annoying.  In 
Europe  it  is  regarded  as  the  height  of  iU-breeding  to 
allow  a  letter  which  needs  a  replv  to  go  unanswered, 
and  so  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
parents  should  lay  great  stress. 


To«  Mfcn  Make  s  pretty  window-ornament  by 
taking  a  bowl  of  water  and  patting  in  two  sweet- 
potatoes.  In  several  weeks  they  will  sprout  and 
throw  out  their  green  leaves.  It  will  be  a  boautiftd 
vine,  and  can  be  trained  in  ai^  manner  which  the 
taste  of  the  person  may  desire. 


MY    BUMMER    JOURNEY. 


'?9 


,—**  FHKD  HOLDS  THE  LETTEE  PAE  OUT  OP  MT  BEACH,  IKB  CATCHES  ME  JN  HIE 

nsnuD,  EESTOwnra  dpon  me  some  .of  the  olxhtime  kisses." 


My  Summer  Journey. 

<«  If  he  oAnnot  k>v«  ae  whea  1m  hsEre  I  am  a 
poor  shopgki,  he  cannot  love  ae  at  alf 

All  very  well  in  theorv,  but  jwj  poor  in  practice. 
I  fold  np  Fred  Langley^s  offer  or  marriage,  and  «t  i 
down  to  write  him  that»  before  he  makes  anv  fhr- 
thar  plans,  with  me  for  one  ot  them,  he  most  know 
that  1  am  one  of  thoSe  superflnooB  beings,  a  girl 
who  came  into  this  world  with  no  enecial  place 
prepared  for  her;  tiiat  I  have  clerked  at  Sharp  ft 
SnipeK'a  ever  since  I  was  seventeen  and  I  am  now 
twentj-thiee;  that  I  have  two  yoing  sisters  de- 
pendfaig  npon  me  for  support,  growing  np  in  gawky, 
ul-cl*d  nguness;  a  shade  plainer  than  myself  even. 

Someway,  when  I  first  met  him  at  that  pleannt 
Sanuner  resort,  the  first  breath  I  had  had  oat  of  Sharp 
4  Sniper's  store  for  two  years,  I  wss  so  happy,  I 
forgot  to  mention  the  senbbing  life  I  had  left  behtaid 
me  at  home,  and  I  was  so  nek  of  poverty  and  third- 
rate  people,  I  was  glad  to  forget  tt 

How  ehonld  he,  being  a  nan,  know  thst  the  dress 
I  wore  had  been  tomed  twice ;  that  I  tvtmmed  my 
bonnet  myself;  that  the  diamond  ring  I  wore  I  Im'd 
borrowed  from  mynmsried  sister,  being  the  un- 


valued  relic  of  some  forgotten  lover  of  hen;  that 
the  beanty  he  said  was  m  my  faoe.was  dne  tomnr 
happincOT  in  his  socletr?  For  I  do  itfaink  tM  old 
saymg  of*  Be  good  and  yoo  will  be  happy ''onght 
to  be  reversed. 

How  did  he  know  that  charming  noiiMti^ef  mhie 
was  learned  trving  to  indnee  onstomeis  to  buy  ?   « 

Old  Sniper  aLways  says  when  he  expects  to«ell  a 
large  bill  of  goods  to  a  customer : 

**LBt  Miss  Jo  manage  him;  she. can  snile  tbe 
dollars  ont  of  his  pocket,  if  any  one  can.** 

So  I  smUe  and  smile,  and  yet  I  am  no  vflMa,  for 
th^y  are  enfbroed  and  innocent  smiles  for  breed  and 
hotter. 

How  round  and  rosy  I  grew  in  those  few  weelra 
of  ecstotio  joy  I  What  lovely  walks  and  rides  we 
had  Qp  and  'down  the  wood-paths  and  ravine^] 
What  charming  Ssfis  f hroogh  the  dells,  through  the 
Witch's  Oolch,  and  about  the  Devil's  Elbow ! 
'  How  brilliant  and  agi^ble  and  how  handsome 
my  Fred  wsr  !  Dare  I  call  him  my  Fred  hetore  he 
knows  thst  I  clerk  at  Sharp  k  Sniper's  ? 

I  am  no  stroni^minded  woman.  T  frankly  iMSflHM 
that  I  do  net  like  to  take  care  of  royfielf.  T  am  no 
clinging  vine,  however,  having  never  had  an3rt!iing 
to  cling  to.    1  have  grown  up  stiff  and  straight  uU 
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bj  nijMlf,  Hke  %  weed  in  the  middle  of  a  bare,  ten- 
tore  lei. 

Perhaps  I  will  notmalEe  aaoh  a  bad  wife,  after  all. 
T  am  a  good  honselEeeper,  and,  having  been  no 
tronble  or  ezpenae  to  anr  one  eince  I  can  remember, 
I  do  not  eee  why  1  should  be  so  very  mnch  trouble 
now,  even  with  my  two  sisteTS  thrown  in  for  ballast 
Still,  Kred  most  know  all  about  the  poverty  and  the 
enonmbranoes,  and  make  up  his  mind  acoordingly. 
80  I  waate  a  great  many  sheets  of  paper  wrWnif 
an  answer  that  shall  be  fhink  and  tmthftil,  and  yet 
ladyUke. 

I  inform  him,  in  my  most  genteel  manner,  that  he 
most  marry  three  when  he  leads  me  to  the  altar. 

I  tend  it  off  in  a  pink  envelope,  my  heart  beating 
a  painftil  tattoo,  as  I  think  of  his  elegant  ^sister  he 
has  described  to  nfe,  and  of  him,  a  rising  young 
lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  Legielatore. 

I  piece  down  my  sister  Sophia^  one-snmmer  sOk 
for  her,  that  I  bonght  at  such  a  bargain,  thinking 
peradventnre  there  may  be  a  wedding  .soon.  I  do 
not  scold  May  when  she  comes  home  late  (torn  the 
picnic  with  my  beet  sash  drenched  and  soaked 
ihrongh,  my  lace  flohn  torn,  and  her  toes  through 
both  her  boots,  and  creeps  into  bed  beside  me.  I 
hug  her  up  into  my  arms  instead,  with  that  hungry, 
unsatiaAea  longing  I  always  have  for  kisses  and 
caresaes ;  but  she  only  says.  *'  Tou  strangle  me,  Jo, 
yon  soft,  mushy  thbg  !**  and  moves  along  out  of  my 
reach. 

My  name  was  never  Jo.  but  I  have  always  been 
called  this  on  account  of  my  enforoed  manly  ac- 
compUahments. 

For  a  week  I  sing  about  the  boose  like  a  lark; 
the  next  week  I  do  not  sing  so  mucn :  the  next  week 
I  d^  not  sing  at  aU.  but  go  about,  heavy-eyed  and 
slow,  and  bnrst  into  tears  when  May  stts  down  to 
the  old,  fSsini4iearted  piano  and  begins  to  storm 
away  at  ««]!  BaoJo,"  yred*s  ihvorite  wiltz,  and 
mine. 

I  might  have  known  aH  the  time  he  would  never 
aower  that  letter ;  it  has  alwaya  been  my  luck. 
I4|tme  see  how  many  lovers  have  I  had. 

1%ere  was  one  waMng  on  me  when  my  Ihther 
died  ef  hisrt-diseaae  nnd left  me  penniless  at  seven- 
teen.. He  name  to  see  me  after  the  fkneral,  and 
toM  me  that  he  had  a  great  sympathy  and  respect 
for  BM,  and  that^he  should  never  marry  unless  it 
was  some  poor  girl  thrown  on  her  own  resources, 
and  with  no  one  to  take  eare  of  her,  as  he  thought 
that  was  the  true  way  for  a  true  gentleman  to  do; 
and  with  these  sentiments  he  bowed  himself  out  for 
tli^lastiime. 

Moat  heavenly  philosophy!  but  then  he  married 
the  same  year  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  man  who 
•had  never  done  anything  harder  hi  her  life  than  to 
>  eniUmr  front  hair  over  staite  pencils. 
I  Tkm  there  was  the  young  man  who  wrote  poetty, 
.andthNateaedto  die  or  shoot  himself  when  I  re- 
fbsed  him— this  was  years  ago.  He  la  now  in  good 
health,  wHh  a  wife  and  two  children ;  but  I  always 
hated  men  who  wrote  poetiy. 
•  Then  there  waa  Judge  Featherby.  He  visited  me 
for  a  year,  and  told  me  he  loved  me ;  but  something 
•he  dignided  by  the  name  of  pride  forbade  him  f^om 
saying  anythbg  more,  and  I  have  been  heartfly 
glad  linoe  that  he  was  ashamed  of  me. 

Hnt  the  Ihonght  of  none  of  these  well-disnoeed-of 
and  settled  gentlemen  makes  the  non-nrrlvai  of  that 
letter  a^y  easier  fbr  me.  1  get  weary  and  cross ; 
my  ohest  is  getting  weak,  and  I  get  fldnt  and  dizsy 
by  spells. 

.  Home  daya  when  I  atand  at  the  lace-counter 
waiting  on  some  IhshionaMe  huly  who  ispriotag  this 
«nd  cheapening  that,  1  ththk  I  shall  fall  over  in  a 
.deadMitArom  aheer  exhaustion.  Women  are  so 
mnch  harder  to  suit  than  men,  and,  ten  to  one,  go 
.pieking  over  everything  and  go  out  without  bi^ng 
juiythhN^,  very  likely,  because  ae  few  of  them,  poor 
thtoga,  have  any  money  of  their  own  to  spend. 

The  Pall  winds  eome,  and  I  walk  to  the  store  over 
beds  of  iaUen  leaves ;  then  that  long,  awflU  Whiter 


of  1874  T  wade  through  high  drifto  and  through 
storms  that  take  my  breath  away,  to  reach  Sharp 
ft  Sniper's. 

Sophis,  the  oldest  of  my  young  sisters,  is  alHng 
this  Winter,  so  I  get  up  and  build  the  fire  at  five 
with  numb  fingers,  so  as  to  get  to  the  store  at  s>evea. 
Before  the  Spring  opens,  that  ahe  so  longs  to  sec, 
poor,  patient,  hard-working  Sophia  d|ss. 

AnticipatiDg  the  life  that  was  before  her.  I  have 
tried  to  instiU  into  her  the  ulhciple  that  work  i^ 
her  end  and  aim,  and  thatahnMu^ no^  expect  any- 
thfaig  beyond  l>  As  Ufo  of  a  woman  who  ia  both 
poor  and  unbeaiMd. 

She  had  done  aU  the  cooking  and  most  of  the 
housework  for  ns  thfoo,  while  I  have  been  at 
Sniper's  and  May  has  been  at  school. 

I  nave  come  home,  worn  out  and  f^^tfU,  to  help 
what  I  could  by  snatches. 

She  has  had  about  half  what  she  onsht  to  have 
had  to  eat,  and  about  a  third  of  what  she  ought  to 
have  had  to  wear.  Weil,  aba  is  at  rest  now.  and  has 
gone  where  *'  all  hearta  are  filled,  and  I  stay  where 
hearts  are  hollow." 

I  close  her  eyes ;  lay  her  out  in  tiie  Summer  sflk 
that  should  have  graced  our  wedding;  take  the 
seventy-five  dollars  I  have  laid  away  in  the  bank,  to 
bov  her  colBn  and  pay  the  fhneral  expenaes. 

About  this  time  there  comes  a  legacy  of  a  few 
hundred  ft-om  an  old  uncle  of  ours.  I  send  May  off 
to  school  with  this,  determiued  she  shall  not  be  like 
Sophia.  I  am  left  alone.  I  do  my  own  work.  I 
eat  my  solitaiy  meals,  salted  with  lonely  tears.  I 
have  ceased  to  ever  hope  to  hear  f^om  Fred  now. 

The  June  days  come  agafai,  hot  and  long.  There 
is  snnsUne  without  happmess  and  stiUness  withont 
rest 

1  look  in  the  glass— I  am  all  eyes,  my  Amo  Is 
sharpeniuff  out,  my  collar-bones  protrude.  I  am 
getting  wiapy  and  thin;  ao  mnch  for  puttfaig  my 
trust  in  man. 

Old  Sniper  looked  at  mo  to-day,  even  kindly,  and 
aaid: 

**  Wm  Jo,  yon  must  have  a  vacation  a  week  or  so ; 
this  hot  weather  in  the  oountry  wW  do  you  good, 
and  you  can  work  the  better  ou  yonr  retnm." 


The  big-hearted  manager  of  the  road,  who  la  ae- 


quainted  with  me,  has  given  me  a  peas  to  &L 
Faul  and  retam.  I  care  little  which  way  T  go,  and 
haveselectedthis  rhute  because  if  passes  through  the 
town  where  Fred  Langley  lives.  Though  I  half 
demise  him  for  his  flckleneaiuitill  I  hav^  n  woman*a 
curiosity  to  ride  through  hm  oity,  eveti  though  I 
only  catch  a  glimpse  ef  his  offlce-whidows. 

I  get  me  a  brown  pbpKn  traveling-dress.  I  Ifaid 
that  old  maids  generally  have  a  brown  poplin,  and 
the  older  they  get.  tiie  more  colors  they  wear, 
espedally  scarlet.'  1  have  always  hated  red.  I 
cannot  see  my  way  clear,  just  vet,  to  putting  it  on 
my  bonnet,  so  I  get  a  more  yobthfU  bunch  of  pale 
blush  rosebuds  mr  my  liat. 

One  hot,  bright  Julv  day  I  set  out  on  my  lonely 
trip ;  once  seated  hi  the  train  by  the  open  window, 
my  spirits  rise,  for  I  always  did  love  to  ride  on  the 
cars ;  there  Is  a  pleasant  msh  mid  excitement  about 
them  that  pleases  me;  we  are  flying,  so  foot,  so 
fhst,  through  white  towns,  and  over  bridgea,  and  out 
into  the  vast  Wisconsin  'prairies— not  smooth  and 
rolling,  like  those  of  HUnols  and  Iowa,  but  rough  and 

tagged,  foil  of  rooks  and  nigged  thickets,  with 
[ttle  cabhM  set  down  h«rre  ifod  there  Hke  birds* 
nestB  hi  the  grass ;  floeka  of  ragged  ohiMren  troop 
out  of  these  and  atare  at  the  passengers— the  dear 
little  dirtv  oreatuves !  IKliat  an  inventoiy  they  take 
of  my  Mitwaokee  bonnet  and  my  dns^  suit !  Here 
Is  a  field  aU  aUrred  with  swamp^iUea,  aearlet 
lobelias  and  wild  asters.  How  I  long  ta  get  oM  and 
gather  them. 
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im%hfiMB  tMrni  «i  aj  tksket,  waA  kMW  bj  the 
%aralng  #Utfele#ilMit  w  are  wHUn  a  mile,  of  Fred's 
home.  The  big  nutaafeetQring  towa  to  already  in 
flight ;  the  saM  aad  aawdnst  eai  ooal-siaoke  is  fly- 
ing. Of  ooane  I  hare  ny  head  and  ahcNUtlera  out 
of  the  windeiv,  and,  with  my  eyea  and  mouth  ftill  of 
oloAera,  am  gaping  wUdly  about  me. 

The  train  ^tea,  Jara  and  ete^  The  osasl 
amonnt  of  iNNBon  with  bezee,  budgeto  and  parasols 
boodle  off  the  train.  The  Teaehers*  Assedation  is 
iMld  here  thto  week,  and  a  tribe  of  lank,  diarp-nosed, 
tiaDgry-flicod  women  get  ell  also^  teaoher  written 
nil  over  thom,  flrom  their  ngly  hats  to  their  ugly 
afaoea. 

Oaa  I  beUeoo  my  ojr^  T  Who  to  it  steps  up  and 
ahakes  hands  with  two  of  the  lankeat,  aton  wiaened 
oldnnaMestof  them  aH  but  my  darling  FVed,  with  a 
amilo  as  swoftt  na  Ibe  morning ;  takes  tbehr  satehels 
aad  shiiwto,  andtima  to  the  lady  who  is  with  him. 
w^om  I  -know,  by  the  eleganoe  of  her  dress  and  a 
<mrtBfai  htgh-bfod  sweetnesB  abont  her,  is  his  slater. 
The  oldest  old  maid  says : 

"  So  kind  in  yon,  Mr.  Laaoley,  to  meet  os  I  We 
ohonld  have  been  quite  bewildered  hi  thiii  big  place. 
fi9  good  in  yon  to  take  so  mnoh  troabke  !** 

'*  No  trouble— -moat  happy  ;'*  but  he  says  it  rather 
languidly. 

He  gianeea  np  at  my  window,  and  In  spite  of 
oinders  and  soot,  mr  •caved-in  bonnet,  my  hair  all 
tfying,  and  my  oheeks  burning  like  lire  coals,  he 
knows  me,  and  drops  the  satoheto. 

**  Take  the  shawls  a  moment,  sis,*'  I  hear  hfan  say, 
nnd  in  another  seoend  he  is  on  the  train,  leaning 
•over  my  seat,  with  mr  hand  held  tightly  in  Us,  ask- 
ing me  a  dosen  qnestions  in  a  breath 

^'lamgolnnl    -    - 
rer;  and  ha 


to  8t  Paul,"  to  all  I  have  time  to 
m  whispem.  **  Good-by»  Mignon ;  I 
wtt  see  yon  agahi  ;**  and  ho  to  off  the  cars  as  the 
Ml  begtais  to  ring. 

I  oateh  one  more  gMmpoe  ol  him,  as  the  train 
moves  ofl;  helping  hlB  atofeer,  nnd  the  old  maMa  with 
their  bateheto,  and  their anklea like  axhehree, into 
the  oarriago;  Isee  Mm  take  the  Ihmt  seat  beside 
the  one  wnh  the  red  pc4>pie8  in  her  bonnet,  toneh 
tk9  refais,  and  the  homos  are  off  like  birds.  How  1 
onry  that  old  maid,  though  ahe  haa  a  wart  on  her 
nobe,  and  looks  Mke  a  kmt-year's  mnttein-stalk ! 

Something  gets  Into  my  threat  and  ehokes  me, 
«nd  I  refsso  the  orange  toe  man  la  the  next  seat 
with  the  big  beard  offers  me.  Something  ehokes 
ve  an  tb«  w«^  to  8t  Paid. 

It  may  be  the  green  peacht  I  hare  eaiten ;  but  I 
think  tt  to  that  old  maid.  . 

Why  did  I  let  him  speak  U  me  so  IbmiUarly*  and 
oU  mo  "Mignon,**  hto  old  name  forme?  Why  did 
I  not  pull  my  hand  away  ? 

I  lnaymyseMwIthanei  thonghts  aathese  until  we 
have  eiosatd  the  booMlary^ine,  nnd  b«ve  entered 


««u««Mr^  i_hnre  the  aooaery  gets  wilder  and  wilder, 
Iha  bwwd  MtoriSDlppi  whids  tooily  along  at  the  foot 
of  its  taU  bloAr  wltfr  tseos  toppling  unoomfbrtably 
along  their  steep  sides-;  deae  to  the  oarwwindow« 

the  air  I 

>-walker 


Mat  waUa  of  took  rise,  oh,  so  high  vp  hi  the  air  I 
The  trahi  balanoeodittily  along  Hke  a  rope-walker 
over  high  skeleton-bridges  nnd  ledges  of  llmeatone 
rook,  wnere  H  seems  as  ff  the  least  ^r  would  send  us 
d0WB>  down,  f  dare  not  think  how  £sr ! 

I  ride  along  in  n  sort  of  mist  until  we  reaeh  St. 
PaoL  What  a  qooerv  elevated  town  It  to  I  as  if  every 
homM'in  it  had  oMmbed  np  and  sat  down  on  the  top 
of  a  hHI.  I  get  ont  In  a  ponring  rain,  greatly  to  the 
dMriOMntormyboimol.  I  stop  at  one  of  the  grand- 
est hotels  there,  the  Metropolitan,  and  say  to  myself, 
a^Milly: 

>'  I  will  enjoy  myself  ooe^l  though  I  starve  the  rent 
oftbeyear.^* 

'  tUthw  a  dreary  magnMeeooe,  4iowever.  fbr  I  get 
timd  tiM  first  day  wandering  up  and  down  the 
parlers  and  long  hallav  I  grow  reotleao  the  second 
4ay  and  want  to-  go  home.  As.  to  Minnohnha  Falto, 
wtet^ir^aby-lhltotaoomoaolartoooel  I  grow  so 
tired  of  the  strange  Iboes  and  the  soenery,  that  by 


the  third  day  my  brilliant  Sonmer  <]^6ii<  to  gettinff 
to  be  unbearable,  when  a  boy  brings  up, a-card  with 
FMd  Langley's  name  engmved  npon  it* 

I  try  not  to  make  htdecent  haste  down  into  the 
parlor,  but  someway  my  feet  will  take  me  two  steps 
at  a  time. 

Fred  to  there,  with  an^  coen  letter  in  a  pink 
envelope  in  hto  hand,  which  I  see  by  close  scmtiny 
to  my  poor  old  letter  written  a  year  ago,  telUng  |iim 
abont  my  sisters.   . 

The  sight  of  it  angers  me  beyond  expression.  I 
snalch  at  It  fiercely.  Fred  holds  the  letter ^ar  ont 
of  my  reach,  and  oatohes  mo  in  his  arms  instead, 
bestowing  upon  me  some  of  the  old-time  kisses, 
whose  onforgotten  sweetnoas  I  had  trained  myself 
to4»elievo  I  should  never  feel  again. 

'*  Did  yon  think:  me  so  mean,  ao  sordid,  ao  un- 
manly," ne  asked.  "  aa  not  to  answer  your  letter? 
U  was  lost,  and  was  never  foqnd  tiU  yesterday,  and 
I  came  as  soon  as  the  train  would  fotch  me  to  an- 
swer it  in  peiM>n.^ 

I  ask  no  questions ;  I  only  lay  my  weary  head  down 
on  hto  shonlders,  and  cry  out  my  overburdened 
heart  npon  hto  boeom.  .    . 

It  is  not  until  afternoon,  when  we  are  driving  in 
a  nice  carriage  to  Minnehaha  Springs,  near  Miune- 
apoUs,  the  noise  of  St  Anthony's  Falls  in  my  ears, 
tliat  I  venture  to  say : 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  ever  lose  that  letter  f* 

'*  Well,  yon  see,  sister  toQ%  it  ftvm  the  postman 
and  pot  it  on  the  high  mantel,  where  it  slipped 
away  against  the  wall,  and  she  forgot  all  about  it, 
and  being  a  bit  of  a  woman  Uke  yourself,  she  never 


noticed  the  edge  of  it  above  the  mant^,  or  no  one 
etoe,  until  thto  week  two  rather  oldtoh  lady  teachers 
came  to  spend  a  few  daypwith  Qs,and  one  of  them, 
while  kK>king  at  .the  nieknacks  on  thto  sheU;  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  l^bt  your  letter.*** 

*'  Did  ^e  have  red  poppies  in  her  bonnet,,  and  a 
wart  on  her  nose  f  I  inquired,  eagerly. 

'*  Yes ;  on  the  whole,  I  believo  she  hadi,**.  . 

Heaven  Mesa  that  old  maid  I 


^  # 


By  Love  and  Courage. 

OHAPTXB  1. 

Ons  nwfhl-  stormy  morning,,  some  thir^  years 
ago,  aa  Amoriean  bark.Uiden  with  tobacco,  went 
ashore  npon  the  Goodwin  Sands,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  ikigUnd^  and,  alter  firing  signato  of  dtotress, 
parted  amidships,  one  portion  being  carried  by  the 
loroo  of  the  storm  toward  the  town  of  Deal,  nod  the 
other  remaining  to  sink  into  the  quickMonos  npon 
which  it  had  been  wreoked< 

The  after  part  of  the  baric«  oootaini&g  the  cabin. 
w)aa  the  maaa  that  drifled^^way  ftom  the  Sands,  and 
anon  it  were  lashed  ,tho  captain,  ato  wile  and  two  . 
onUdren— 4  boy  often  and  a  baby  who  was  scarcely 
ayenrold* 

Aa  the  unwieldy  maaa  slowly  moved  landward, 
the  aea,  impelled  by  the  wind,  from  time  to  time 
made  clear  oreaches  over  the  deck,  threatening  to 
sweep  away  the  survivors,  and  npon  each  occasion 
drenohidg  them  to  the  skiq. 

"  Father,"  said  the  lady,  during  one  of  the  lulto  in 
the  storm,  **yon  mu»t  take  baby ;  I  am  so  cohl  that 
I  can  scares^  fieel  her  I" 

The  captain  in  fine,  taU,  handsome  man-^ooBt  off 
the  laahing  by  which  ho  was  bound  to  the  bulwarks 
and,  moving  toward  hto  wife>  was  about  to  receive 
the  babe  nom  her,  when  a  tremendous  wave 
engulfed  the  wrecked  firagment  and  swept  him 
toward  hto  son,  who  grasped  him  by  the  arm  and 
retained  him  for  a  second:  hot  the  down^ranght 
of  the  water  that  continoed  to  pour  over  them  uke 
a  cascade  tore  the  pnroat  Irom  tl^e  Jbold  of  hto 
agontoed  boy  and  swept  him  into  the  seething 
waves. 

No  child  ever  loved  ils  Pftronta  more  than  Frank 
Bnrton  did  hto,  he  having  always  accompanied  them 
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to  wa.  To  him  hii  fiither  was  parent,  teacher  and 
playlMIoW;  wMIe  he  had  alwavi  regarded  hii 
mother  wfth  a  fbelhif  aktai  to  wonnlp. 

For  some  moments  after  the  dreadfbl  oatastnophe 
that  had  deprived  him  of  one  parent,  Frank  was 
ilghthig  with  the  water  and  rendered  almost  breath- 
less by  its  action ;  bnt  when  the  wreck  once  more 
righted,  he  cleared  his  eyes,  and  glancing  toward 
hu  motiier,  who,  like  himself,  was  seeored  to  the 
stomp  of  the  miEsen^mast,  said : 

**  Give  me  baby,  mother ;  I  can  hold  her  in  the 
bosom  of  my  flannel  1" 

The  poor  lady  exerted  all  her  strength  and  handed 
her  precions  burden  to  Um,  sayteg : 

'*  Frank,  if  yon  are  saved,  yon  will  always  take 
care  of  Uliaa :  won't  yonf* 

Grasping  his  little  sister  firmly,  he  drew  her 
towara  him,  opened  his  sailor-frock,  and  dSseagaging 
the  child  from  some  of  her  wrappings,  placed  her  in 
his  boeom;  then,  as  the  floaung  mass  desoeaded 
into  the  troogh  of  a  wave,  he  once  more  seised  the 
belayiiK-pins  with  ail  his  might  and  shoattd : 

"  Hold  on,  mother  r* 

Once  more  the  torrent  planged  over  the  wreck, 
once  more  the  boy  struggled  with  the  tossing 
waters— this  time  with  the  desperation  of  one  who 
seeks  to  save  another's  life— and  onee  more  he 
emerged  from  the  contest  half-drowned,  yet  i>till 
conscious,  his  first  thought  being  for  his  surviving 
parent 

« Mother!"  he  ssM.  But  her  head  reclined  mo- 
tionless upon  her  shoulder,  and  her  long,  wet  tresses 
swayed  backward  and  forward  as  the  wreck  moved 
up  and  down  upon  the  sarface  of  the  water. 

"Kother!"  he  repeated.  Bnt  the  white  arms 
that  depended  so  ustlessly  from  her  side  would 
never  more  be  wound  lovingly  about  him,  and  the 
pale  lips,  parted  as  though  crying  to  heaven  for 
pi^,  would  never  smile  upon  hfan  agafai. 

At  first  the  boy  oonld  not  believe  that  she  was 
dead,. and  continued  to  cry, '* Mother !  mother!'' 
until  atlengtii  the  dreadful  troth  broke  non'  hiih, 
and,  forgetting  his  awfU  position,  he  yielded  to  his 
grief,  ciying  as  he  had  done  when  a  baby:  "  Ob, 
mamma— mamma— speak  to  me  once  more  !*' 

After  awhile,  fladiag  that  his  dear  one  was  indeed 
dead,  he  besought  hfm  of  tho  shivering  babe  that 
rested  on  his  bosom,  and  in  an  instant  his  whole 
attention  was  centred  on  her. 

The  wreck  had  drifted  out  of  the  diMiBt  force  of 


the  wind,  and  was  now  partially  sheltered  by  the 
fbretand,  thus  shutttng  off  the  hitenselv  cold  blast, 
and  causing  the  bov  to  feel  eomparatively  warm; 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  were  entering  a  line 
of  breakers  that  threatened  to  part  the  mass,  and 
to  dash  them  to  pieces  In  sight  of  the  spectators, 
who  were  watching  them  from  the  shore. 

It  Is  perfectly  asteonding  how  the  homaa  frame, 
tender  and  sensitive  as  it  is,  can  survive  soch  ex- 
posure as  that  to  which  the  children  were  sobieeted, 
we  mondiw  being  cold,  and  what  Is  called  in  Eng- 
land "  hard*" ;  but  Frink  had,  from  his  birth,  been 
aecofllomed  to  the  elements,  and,  altliough  drenched 
and  miserable,  still  retained  a  large  amount  ol 
animal  heat. 

"  Poor  Lilly!"  he  sighed,  aa  he  gasad  upon  the 
pale  face  of  the  babe.  *'  Please,  God,  do  not  take 
my  litde  Bister!" 

Saying  which,  he  pressed  her  sMce  firmly  to  him, 
and  was  soon  again  battling  with  tho  angry  water. 

A  few  more  hnmerskma,  and  the  aoQl  would  have 
departed  from  the  babels  aootionless  form:  but,  as 
her  brother  uttered  his  childish  prayer,  a  lilebnat, 
manned  by  coastgoardmen  from  a  statioa  caHed 
Hythe,  came  sailing  down  upon  them.  The  brave 
fellows  had  heard  &at  an  American  sMp  had  gone 
ashore  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  had  imme- 
diately sUrted  to  her  assistance. 

Tb«  boat  was,  when  Franlc  ottered  his  pitifbl 
appeal  to  heaven,  almost  within  hall,  and  aa  the 
wrecked  fragment  was  buried  in  the  water,  the 
fhief  boatman  ia  eommaad  said: 


**  Stand  by,  bow,  to  fiuten  on,  and— by  Gaorfet 
theyVegooe!    No-tha ttltla  *«i atHI hdds oa !^ 

As  he  aald  lids,  a  gigartie  waft,  fsUowhig  the 
first,  onoe  acre  eavempod  the  fioatii^  maas.  and 
whirled  ft  psrlly  roond,  thas  eaabttng  the  ooMt- 
foardaMM  to  board  it  during  the  laU  that  alwaya 
Mows  a  Mdal  burnt  of  the  tlemsats. 

As  the  lifeboat  Beared  tha  wreok,  theapoctaftors  on 
shore,  who  were  watchlBg  tha  soane  through  tliair 
glasses*  set  op  a  shoot  of  satiofaelioB*  anying : 

'« They  are  saved!  Horrah!  they  are  aaved!** 
then  raored  to  their  botMs,  praiaiag  the  bravery 
and  manlhiess  of  their  oof^^mvs,  tha  Hythe  boat- 
men, while  the  latter,  alter  reaouing  the  chfldren* 
hastilv  quitted  the  wreck,  and  hoisting  sail,  Made  for 
a  port  called  Bamagate,  theyaet  daiteg  to  tefeam  to 
thefr  owB  station.  ■ 

Had  the  wiad  been  blewing  on  ahora,  the  Deal 
boatmen  weald  have  awanaed  off  to  the  asslManee 
of  the  wrecked  ones,  but  with  ithe  wind  blowleg  aa 
ft  was— daring  as  tiiey  always  are  m  their  endeevm 
to  reocae  their  feUew-creatowa  from  a  wateiy  grave 
—they  could  not  launch  their  loggers. 

Packed  in  an  afar-tight  oeapartment  hi  the  atam 
of  the  lifeboat  were  a  number  of  thick  all-wool 
blankets,  and  aa  aoon  aa  the  craft  quitted  the  wrack, 
the  chief  boatman  prooeeded  to  atrip  Frank  and  the 
baby,  and  to  envelop  the  former  in  several  fblis  <tf 
the  dry,  warm  eoverlnga,  while,  takmg  a  hhut  from 
the  boy,  he  directed  one  of  the  boatSMn  to  cseoch 
in  the  stem,  and  to  take  the  Utile  giri  in  hie  boeom 
next  his  skin— an  order  wUUagly  obeyed  by  the 
rough  saUor,  who  had  oUldreo  of  his  own,  and 
whose  heart  ached  when  he  feU  the  marbleJike 
body  of  the  infknt  touch  the  warm  aorfeoe  ot  hia 
own. 

**  PoorMtae  chick,"  he  momured.  "  Weft,  if  it 
doa*tbealaU!  The  idea  of  that  Utile  olwalewlnff 
TOO  away  Inside  his  serge,  and  him  a'mest  ftoaee  l"^ 

Frank,  who  felt  Sb  though  he  had  been  aoddenly 
transferred  to  heaven,  was -wedged  into  a  netting 
mider  the  lee  of  the  gonwile.  •  aad  was  nsmasi 
atively  comfortable,  but  the  littie  giri  laMKke 
a  lamp  of  lead  in  the' boatman's  boeoos;  meaawhfle 
the  beat  flew  before  the  gale,  aad  after  a  while  waa 
ran  into  Bamsgate  Harbor,  where  the  chlldieawere 
landed  and  taiceB  to  the  hospHaL 

**  Bless  me,  what  a  sweet,  pretty  ereetar  !**  aaid 
the  Bune  who  received  the  babe  from  the  aaflor. 

**Is  she  aUve,  ma'am  r'  narvoosly  lM|oired  the 
man. 

The  woman,  onder  the  dieeeHoB  of  the  aorfeon, 
pkced  the  inlhnt  in  a  warm  hath«  and  after  a  whUa 
told  the  saUor  that  she  thoiMtht  the  baby  woold  re- 
cover—news  more  deUghtal  to  that  reogh,  OBOolti- 
vated  lar  than  the  aoBooBceoMBt  of  a  gnak  ci 
money. 

Several  Hmea daring  tha  day4he  ceeHgnidmen 
ealled  at  the  hospital,  hi  order  to  aaoerlatahow  the 
childrea  were  farhig,  aad  that  evening,  era  the 
former  departed  for  home,  they  had  tha  I 


of  knowina  that  Frank  waa  ritfiag  np,  and  hia  slater 
considered  oot  of  daaser.* 

The  Best  OMming  the  Ameriean  Cnnanl.  a  vener^ 
able  BMn,  visfted  them,  and  In  a  few  days  they  were 
tianiferred  to  the  of&cial's  reaidenoe,  the  eScial 
taktaig  great  iaterest  hi  the  Itttie  erphaM. 

After  the  children  were  tainn  l^m  the  wreek,  flie 
maaa  drifted  on  shore,  deposllhig  the  torn  and  dia- 
fiaored  body  of  Mss.  Barton  bmb  a  tldge  of  aand, 
where,  with  several  othecs^or  tlm  storm  had  atrewn 
the  oeast  with  wreeka— ft  waa  diacovered  by  flie 
ooastgaardman  who  was  patrolling  that  part  ef  tiie 
sliore. 

Kindly  hands— woman's-^>erformed  the  laat  aad 
offices,  and,  as  the  b04^  remahied  onolaimed,  the 
parish  authorities  interred  it  in  a  chorohyard  ait- 
oated  near  the  see,  ahnesi  enposite  the  spot  where 
the  nafoitonate  lady  had  nmt  wfth  hw  sad  fete. 

Several  BMNiths  passed,  and  the  coaaol,  whe  waa 
BBaware  ef  the  finding  ef  Mrs.  BartoB*a  mpah^. 
feUhig  to  aeoertatai  a^ylUBf .  with  regud  Sthe 
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elittdren*!  Mends,  determined  to  send  tbem  home, 
when  a  ygang  widow  lady,  oamed  Baymoad,  who 
had  recently  been  bereaved  by  the  death  of  a  child, 
offered  to.take^the  youngsters  and  to  provide  for 
them,  to  which,  under  certain  oonditioni«  the  official 
agreed,  at  the  same  thne  giving  theb*  gaardi^n 
a  written  account  of  the  oircumstancea  connected 
with  their  rescue. 

The  boy,  who  was  naturally  of  i^  loving.  noWe 
disposition,  soon  began  to  look  upon  his  adopted 
mother  as  his  natural  guardian,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  never  forgot  the  brave  father  and  gentle 
mother  who  had  passed  away. 

Strangely  enough,  soon  after  the  children  were  de- 
livered to  her  care,  Mrs.  Raymond  inherited  an  estate< 
at  Ham,  in  Kent,  a  portion  of  the  property  com* 
prising  the  shore  upon  which  Frank^s  mother  had 
been  cast,  and  for  years  the  boy  worshiped  in  tlie 
ivy-covered  buflding,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which 
hm  mother  was  sleeping  the  last  sleep  of  the  just. 

l%e  churchyard,  t^th  its  sunny  aspect  and  quiet 
nooks,  was  always  a  favorite  restinfc-plaoe  with  tlie 
boy,  who  would  sit  there  for  hours  gazing  at  the 
sea  and  wondering  why  it  sometimes  became  so 
an^,  and  why,  thrdugh  its  terrible  agency,  his 
Heavenly  Father  had  taken  his  eart^Uy  parents  to 
himself.  "  Mother  tells  me  that  it  is  for  some  wise 
purpose,"  he  would  think,  *'  and  says  I  must  bow  to 
His  vrill,  but  it  does  seem  hard  that  my  dear  papa 
and  mamma  should  have  been  drowned  almost  in 
reach  of  land;"  and  these  oD-present  thoughts 
gradually  assumed  form  in  his  mind,  and  f^om  form 
oame  purpose,  until  Frank  yearned  to  know  all 
about  the  sad  stoty,  wliich,  to  him,  appeared  like  a 
terrible  dream. 

As  he  grew  up,  this  idea  became  part  of  his 
natore,  and  he  seemed  ^||rays  melancholy,  noticing 
which,  his  adopted  mother,  questioned  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  gnef. 

'*  I  feel  so  sad  when  I  think  bf  my  dear  papa  and 
mamma."  said  the  boy,  **  and  remember  that  I  am 
here  and— they— no  one  knows  where — perhaps  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  1  II  I  oould  only  know  that 
they  were  buried,  and  could  sometimes  visit  their 
graves,  I  should  be  so  happy !" 

'*  My  dear  Frank,"  answered  Mrs.  Raymond, "  He 
who  deprived  you  of  your  loved  ones  will  soom  time 
re-unite  you  in  heaven ;  and  vou  mast  not  mourn 
because  yon  do  not  know  their  last  resting-plaoe  m 
this  world.  What  matters  It  where  the  body  lies, 
so  louff  as  onr  letils  live  hi  an  eteMty  of  happi- 


But  the  boy  was  only  half  comfbrtefd,  seeing 
which  the  lady  caused  a  notice  to  be  faiserted  hi  the 
local  newspaper  offering  a  reward  for  any  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  wreck  of  the  '*  Spirit  of 
Freedom,  of  New  York,  Captahi  Frank  Burton," 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  she  discovered  that  the 
neglected  grave  in  Ham  ehurchyard  contataied  the 
bo^  of  Frank's  mother. 

'^I^thout  Informing  the  boy  of  this,  the  lady  caused 
a  dlab  bearing  a  suitable  inscription  to  be  placed 
over  the  spot,  to  which  she  one  day  conducted 
Frank,  who  was  then  in  his  fourteenth  year.  At 
first  he  could  scarcely  credit  that  the  bodv  of  his 
mother  rested  beneath  that  tomb,  but,  finally,  after 
the  sexton  had  told  him  the  story  of  discovering  the 
poor  lady,  and  how  hbt  wife  and  another  woman 
nad  shrouded  her  and  wept  over  her  ere  she  was 
oonsigned  to  her  grave,  Frank  was  convinced  that 
it  was  so. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  laan,  who  while  he  related 
the  sad  history  brushed  a  tear  from  his  furrowed 
olieek,  **  that  was  a  dreadful  gale,  young  sir ;  fifteen 
ships  went  ashore  upon  the  Goodwin  that  momiog, 
and  elghly-seven  people  lost  their  lives  i  No  wonder 
that  the  consul  aid  not  hear  about  the  finding  of 
yonr  mother's  body !  We  buried  several  of  them  in 
one  grave,  but  the  clergyman,  seeing  that  this  was 
the  remains  of  a  lady,  told  me  to  place  it  here." 

Prom  that  day  Frank,  if  possible,  became  more 
attaebed  to  his  adopted  parent,  lovhig  her  doubly 


for  her  affection  for  him  and  her  respect  for>the 
memory  of  his  dead  mother.  Once  a  day,  rain  or 
shine.  Whiter  or  Bummer,  the  boy  visited  the  grave 
and  thought  of  his  lost  parent,  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  his  former  ibelfaig  retnraed  and  he  began  to 
yearn  to  know  something  more  of  his  l)Kther%  f4te, 
lin  Idea  possibly  germinated  in  his  heart  by  tlte 
foUowhag  circumstance. 

When  Lilian  was  six  years  oM  she  was  fooliahly, 
perhaps  nuUidoosly,  intormed  that  Mrs.  Raymond 
was  not  her  mother ;  Uiis  grieved  the  child,  and  she 
told  her  brother  of  her  s<Nrrow»  wherenpon  Frank 
took  his  sister  to  theh:  mother's  tomb,  and  said  c 

'*  Bear  Lilian,  mamma  is  sleeping  here,  and  will 
never  waken  again  in  tlds  world ;  but  it  is  only  her 
body  that  is  here,  dear  Lillv ;  mamma's  soul  is  in 
heaven,  and  she  is  now  lookmg  down  on  us." 

"And  papa?"  sobbed  the  child. 

**  Papa,"  began  the  boy-*-"  I  don't  know  where 
be  is.  He  was  drowned  out  there,  JLilly,  dear  "— 
pointing  seawaid.  **And  now  our  motlier  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  mamma  who  is  buried  here." 

The  child  was  bewildered,  being  too  yoang  to 
ftilly  comprehend  what  her  brother  had  told  her ; 
and,  after  gasmg  at  the  tomb  for  a  moment,  said  i  > 

"  Frank,  don't  you  think  that  yoa  ought  to  go  and 
find  papa?" 

"He  was  drowned!"  mournfully  replied  her 
brother,  taking  her  hand~and  teadhig  her  from  the 
spot.    "  He  died  before  dear  mamma  did." 

Seating  herself  upon  the  moss-covered  stone  wall 
that  defined  the  boundary  of  the  graveyard,  the 
child  said: 

"Over  there "—pofaiting  toward  the  offing— 
"  thwe  are  lots  And  lots  of  ships  over  there.  Per- 
htaps  our  papa  to  in  one  of  them." 

"  No,"  said  her  brother^  who  w'hs  strangely  moved 
by  her  words.    *'  He  was  drowned !" 

"  Yon  remember  that  storv  mother  read  us,"  con- 
tinoed  the  child.  "  where  the  saUor  boy  fell  over- 
board, and  was  rescued  by  a  ship  that  came  after 
the  other?" 

"  I  know  all  about  that,"  answered  Prank ;  *"but 
that  was  a  story-^at  least,  it  was  in  a  story-book." 

"  Yes,"  urged  the  child ;  "  but  it  was  true.  Peo- 
ple oBonot>make  such  thfaigs  out  of  their  heads. 
They  hear  of  something,  and  tlien  write  a  story. 
Mother  says  so."  Then,  once  more  gazing  sorrow- 
fqlly  toward  the  spot  beneath  which  lurked  the 
titoaeherooB  sands  of  the  Goodwin,  she  added, 
"  Frank,  von  must  go  and  find  papa." 

While  they  were  conversing,  the  old  sexlon  drtir 
near,  and,  bidding  them  good-afternoon,  was  pasring 
onward,  when  Frank  inquired : 

"  Mr.  Knowter,  you  saw  us  saved  that  day,  did 
you  not  ?'* 

The  old  man  halted;  then, seating  himself opoo 
a  tomb,  said : 

"  Bless  yon.  Master  Frank,  I  shall  never  forget 
it !  ,  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning,  and  I  took  my 
spy-glass  and  went  up  into  that  first  window  "— 
pointing  to  the  belfry.  "  My  wife  came  up  for  a 
while,  and  It  was  she  who  first  saw  that  there  was 
some  one  on  the  wreck.  How  yon  survived  alwavs 
seems  a  miracle  to  me.  You  were  ladied  to  the 
stnmp  of  the  mizzen-mast,  and  my  missus  said, 
'  There's  a  man  and  a  woman-^-and  a  bey !'  Just 
then  a  Ihiit-worker  came  dashing  down,  and  wifb 
said, '  There's  one  of  them  Portc&gee  craft,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  will  see  the  folks  on  the  wreck,'  when 
the  mass  on  which  you  were,  which  seemed  Uke 
half  of  a  ship,  was  struck  by  a  tremendous  sea,  and 
your  father  was  washed  away,  seeing  which,  my 
ol^  woman  fainted,  and  i  had  a  nfee  job  with  her*- 
for  the  belf^  wasn't  floored  then,  and  I  was  aihthl 
that  she'd  break  her  neck." 

"  Do  yoa  think  It  possible  that  my  &ther  could 
hove  been  saved  ?"  eagerly  inqaired  the  boy,  whfie 
the  giri,  who  did  not  qnite  cemyrehend  the  story, 
listened  with  pahied  attentisD. 

The  man  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  then  ssfd : 

"  Master  Frank,  had  yonr  fhther  been  saved, 
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donH  yoQ  believe  that  he  would  hare  made  inquiry 
for  your* 

In  an  imtant  the  lad's  hopes  were  destroyed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  nexton  upoke  the 
truth,  while  the  little  girl«  who  was  finnly  eonvhiced 
that  if  a  ship  was  near,  as  in  the  story,  her  lather 
most  have  heen  resoaed,  said : 

"  Papa  thoQRht  we  were  drowned— the  same  as 
in  the  story  the  captain  thought  that  the  sailor-bov 
was  lost    Frank,  yon  mnst  go  and  find  oor  papa." 

**  UiRSie,"  observed  the  sexton,  '*  I  bnried  all  the 
bodies  that  eame  ashore,  and  among  them  were 
fonr  gea-captahis,  either  of  which  might  have  been 
yonr  (ather.  It's  no  dse  your  brother  going  npon  a 
weary,  weary  search  after  a  will-o*-the-wlpp.  He 
had  better  stay  at  home,  or  be  may  be  drowned  like 
hie  poor  fsther  was.^ 

Saying  which,  he  rose  and  walked  toward  the 
church. 

**  Frank,'*  said  the  child,  '*  Vm  sure  that  ship 
saved  papa.  Wont  you  go  and  see  if  you  can  find 
him  ?    He  must  be  very  sorrowful  witliout  us." 

The  boy  did  not  reply,  but  kissed  her ;  then,  tak- 
ing her  by  the  hand,  led  her  homeward. 

From  &at  time  Ulian  always  accompanied  her 
brother  to  their  mother's  grave,  and  upon  each  oc- 
casion the  gM  would  say : 

"  Frank,  von  will  go  and  Dud  our  papa  some  day, 
wont  you?"  ^____^ 

CHAPTBB  n. 

Onb  nMNTBing,  soon  after  the  boy  had  attained  Ub, 
seventeenth  year,  Frank  asked  his  adopted  motiier 
for  permission  to  go  to  sea.  saying : 

**  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  the  boatmen, 
and  seen  two  of  the  men  who  rescued  oe  from  the 
wreck,  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  my  father  being  alive.  You 
will  not  omect  to  my  gomg,  wiQ  jrou,  mother?" 

**  Frank/*  answered  the  lady,  who  loved  hhn  aa 
though  he  was  her  son,  *'  when  I  received  von  from 
the  American  Consul,  he  said :  '  I  will  give  these 
children  -hito  your  charge  on  one  condition :  that 
is,  they  shall  at  any  time  be  free  to  leave  you  upon 
my  request,  or  at  their  own  wish ;  meaning  that, 
although  I  took  charge  of  you,  I  was  not  to  eonsider 
that  I  bad  any  claim  upon  you.  Therefore  you  are 
fk^e  to  leave  me  whenever  you  ohoose ;  but  what 
are  your  plans,  my  sonf* 

*'  I  shall  go  to  London  and  ship  aa  a  coimnon 
sailor.  I  understand  navigation,  and  shall  soon 
make  my  way.  I  shall  ^o  to  Fayal,  and  inquire 
about  the  ^pa  that  traded  ftom  there  seven  years 
ago ;  after  which  I  shall  either  prosecute  my  fai- 
quiries  or  return  home  and  learn  some  profession.*' 

"  But  why  go  before  the  maet,  my  son?'*  asked 
the  lady.    ^*  fcan  fbniish  voa  with  ample  fhnds.*' 

**  Because,"  answered  the  boy,  "  if  I  mix  with 
the  sailors  I  shall  learn  more  hi  a  week  than  I  other- 
wise should  in  a  year  !*' 

"As  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Raymond.  ''Hyboy, 
whUe  admiring  your  filial  devotion,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  you  are  doomed  to  disappohitment.  In  any 
case,  Ood  bless  and  keep  you,  and  send  you  back  to 
Your  sister  and  myself.*' 

"Amen !"  said  Praiik. 

It  was  sorrowful  work  parting  frt>m  Lilian,  but 
the  child  bore  it  bravely,  saying : 

"  I  shall  wait  and  waK—ever  so  patiently— and 
every  day  will  go  to  mamma's  grave  and  pray  for 
you,  dear  brouer;  and  I  am  sore  that  some  dsy 
yon  will  retom  and  bring  back  our  lost  papa !" 

"  rU  try,*'  sobbed  Frank ;  then  their  lins  met  in 
loving  ferewell,  and  the  brave  boy  started  out  into 
the  world  to  acarob  for  thehrlost  parent. 

Each  afternoon  Lilian  went  to  the  churchyard, 
and,  kneeUng  bv  h4r  mother's  grave,  communed 
with  the  spirit  ofthe  departed,  praying  that  the  day 
might  noon  oome  when  Frank  womd  return,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  parent  aha  io  firmly  believed  was 
Btul  UvlDg* 


Frank  wrote  ftom  Fayal»  and  then  fh>m  the  Cape 
of  f^xHf  Hope,  saying  that  he  was  bonnd  to  the 
East,  and  that  he  hoped  he  had  a  due,  after  whieb 
no  letter  was  reeeived  fh>m  him. 

Month  succeeded  month,  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
began  to  fear  that  the  boy  was  dead,  when  her 
worst  apprehensions  were  realised  by  reading  the 
foHowfaig  notice,  copied  from  the  Straits  {f  India 
Time*,  a  Journal  published  in  Singapore^ 

*'  The  young  American,  who  started  for  Borneo  Id 
search  of  his  fsther,  whom  he  supposed  was  in  the 
service  of  Ri^ah  Brooke,  was  murdered  by  Dyaks, 
who  sehced  his  boat  at  the  entrance  ofthe  Saarawaek 
River.  During  young  Burton's  stay  in  Singapore 
he  was  the  guMt  of  the  American  consul,  who, 
though  he  fkifed  to  believe  in  the  idea  that  Captain 
Burton  was  the  father  of  this  lad,  still  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  youth'a 
representations.  Captain  Barton,  who  has  several 
times  visited  this  place,  and  who  is  upon  hitimate 
terras  with  the  United  States  Consul,  never  having 
hinted  that  he  had  been  married  or  in  anv  way  re- 
ferred to  once  having  had  a  wile  and  children.  In 
conseouenoe  of  the  Dyak  war,  there  is  at  present 
no  mail  communication  with  Borneo,  and,  fkiling  to 
obtain  passage  by  the  river,  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  wno  was  well  provided  with  ftinda,  he  havin|[ 
been  adopted  by  a  wealthy  English  lady,  purchased 
a  native  boat  and  set  out  to  run  the  nlockade, 
perishhig  hi  his  noble  eflbrt  to  discover  the  fkte  of 
nisMrent 

*^he  American  residents,  uniting  with  the  Engliah, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  during  his  stay 
on  this  bilond,  have  decided  to  offer  a  thonsaaa 
rupees  reward  for  the  recovery  of  his  body,  which 
will  be  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery.  It  la 
seldom  that  a  stranger  has^roe  among  us  and  bo 
generally  endeared  hhnself  n  Frank  Burton,  and  H 
is  with  deep  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  publish 
the  oonfirmation  of  the  first  painftil  report" 

Lilian  was  inconsolable,  and  for  some  time  It  was 
feared  ahe  would  die.  Not  even  th^  faint  hope  that 
Frank  had  been  right,  and  that  her  father  was 
alive,  appeared  to  give  her  any  comfort,  and  she 
continually  blamed  herself,  saying : 

"Ah !  I  urged  him  to  go!  But  for  me  he  would 
have  been  alive !" 

At  her  request  the  following  inscription  waa  adda4 
to  that  upon  the  tomb  of  her  mother : 

"And  to  Frank  Burton^ 

aged  18  years. 

Only  Son  of  the  above; 

murdered  in  Borneo 

while 

endeavoring  to 

Aaceriain  the  date  of 

his  Father." 

In  the  Bummer  Lilian  decorated  the  tomb  witii 
wild  flowers ;  for,  in  her  imagination,  her  mother 
and  lost  brother  were  now  sleciiing  beneath  the 
slab  that  bore  theh*  names  ;  ana  when  the  leaves 
dropped  from  the  trees  and  the  blooms  faded,  the 
girl  made  wreaths  of  ivy  and  yew  which  she 
deposited  upon  the  spot  now  doubly  sacred  to  her. 

"Ah,  poor,  poor  Prank!"  she  would  murmnr^ 
throwing  hersen  upon  the  slab  and  weeping  as  sh# 
read  his  name.  "  It  was  I  who  made  you  go  away !" 

OHAPTBR  III. 

Thu  Dyaks  in  revolt  agattfst  the  rule  of  Rajak 
Brooke  were  assisted  by  the  Malay  pirates  who- 
infested  the  Straits  of  ^ngapore  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  and  so  bold  had  they  become,  that 
they  virtually  barred  commerce,  and  for  a  time 
there  wan  no  means  of  communlcatiBg  with  the- 
IsUind  of  Borneo. 

At  the  time  that  Frank  Burten  arrived  hi  Suua^ 
poro,  a  British  man-of-war  was  about  leaving  ue 
port  on  a  cruise  off  the  Iftlabd  ef  Bei^nao  and  iti 
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Ttote^j ;  h«ftrliif  whteb,  tiM  foong'nuin  bad  tpplied 
to  the  ooinmander,  olferiDg,  tf  oeoetMiy.  to  work 
his  pignage ;  but  the  oltoer  bad  refosed.  itatiog 
that  he  ihight  Bot  Uraeb  at  Saarmwaek,  and,  ia  any 
eaee,  oonld  not  comply  with  the  aMdioattoa.  80 
Frank  bad  to  eon^nt  bfanaelf  with  wtittog  the 
folio whifT  letter,  wMeh  betetraeted  tothe  paymaster 
of  the  shl^  begging  him,  if  they  comnninieated 
witli  Ri^ah  Brooke,  to  forward  ft  wHh  the 
dispatchea : 

**  SmoAroiui,  January  3d,  18—. 

**  Captain  Praxk  BiTsroir,  SaAaAWAOK,  Bovnsd, 
Dbab  Sib— Were  I  to  write  as  I  feel,  I  ihoald 
have  begun  this  letter,  ICy  dear  father ;  but  if  I  am 
miBtaken~and  there  ki  inch  a  strange  coincidence 
as  two  captains  bearing  the  same  name— I  should 
feel  deeply  grieved  at  having  used  an  unwarrantable 
expression.  However,  I  will  not  take  up  your 
time,  but  will  briefly  state  my  object  in  writin|Bf  you. 

"  Seven  years  ago,  on  the  fourteenth  ot  Novem- 
ber, I,  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  was,  with  my  father, 
mother  and  baby-sister,  wrecked  in  an  American 
ship,  named  the  ^irit  of  Freedom,  bound  from  New 
York  to  London.  My  father  was  swept  off  that 
portion  of  the  wreck  en  which  we  were  floating, 
and  carried  out  of  my  sight,  soon  after  which  my 


mother  died  of  exhaustion,  leaving  myself  and  mj 
baby-sister,  whom  I  carried  on  my  ooeom.  We 
were  saved  by  the  Hythe  coastguard,  who  manned 


a  lifeboat,  and,  in  spite  of  the  storm,  came  to  our 
ssslstance.  They  carried  as  to  Bamsgate,  where 
the  Vnited  States  Consul  gave  us  a  home.  We  wrote 
to  New  York,  inquhrina  anoat  our  friends,  but  the 
answer  was, '  Captain  mnk  Burton  owned  the  Spfait 
of  Freedom,  and  sailed  her  from  this  port  for  over 
eleven  years.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  about 
hhn,  nor  can  we,  after  careM  search,  discover 
where  the  children  belong.* 

**  We  were  to  have  been  sent  to  New  York  and 
placed  hi  an  asylum,  but  a  good  and  noble  English 
lady  adopted  us,  and  has  provided  me  with  fonds  to 
enable  me  to  come  here  in  search  after  my  father. 
In  a  few  davs  I  shall  leave  Singapore  in  a  proa,  in 
which  I  shall  endeavor  to  reach  yon,  for  I  have  a 
firm  belief  that  you  are  my  parent. 

**  In  case  this  is  bo,  read  tne  inclosed ;  if  not,  keep 
it  until  I  see  you,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death— for  I 
am  about  to  run  a  graat  rfsh  in  order  to  find  you— 
dettTCiy  it  for  the  sake  of  Fkaick  Burtoii." 

Inclosed  wa»the  Cc^wfaig  communication  t 

**  SiNOAPORB,  January  3d,  18 — . 

••  My  Dear,  Dbab  Pafa— (For,  if  ever  you  read 
theae  lines,  my  suradses  wOl  have  been  correct)— As 
we  m»y  never  meet  in  this  world,  I  will  ten  you 
what  your  boy  has  done,  In  order  once  more  to  see 
your  loved  face. 

**  My  mamma  was  washed  on  shore  at  a  place 
called  Ham,  near  Deal,  in  Kent,  England,  and 
through  a  wonderfol  circumstance  our  adopted 
parent,  Mrs.  Raymond,  took  myself  and  sister  to 
reside  there,  and  we  found  out  all  about  the  wreck, 
and  where  dear  mamma  was  buried.  Your  little 
LiUan.  who  has  grown  to  be  a  beauttiM  child,  wor- 
ried about  the  mot  of  our  not  finding  your  grave, 
and  this  idea  soon  took  fbll  possession  of  my  mind, 
and  finally,  after  hearing  that  a  fhiit-ship  had,  soon 
after  you  were  washed  overboard,  been  seen  close 
to  us,  I  determined  to  devote  n^  life  to  finding  you. 
My  adopted  parent  fbmlshed  me  with  means  to 
travel,  and  my  first  plan  was  to  ship  on  bosrd  a 
Portuguese  schooner  bound  for  Fayal.  On  that  craft 
I  met  a  sailor,  Antonio  Casco,  who  remembered 
having  heard  a  man  named  Josef  say  that  he  was 
once  on  a  craft  that  picked  up  a  man  off  tlie  coast 
of  Kent;  at  the  same  time  he  taiformed  me  that 
Josef  was  living  at  Fayal.  Upon  arrtving  at  the 
Island,  I  sought  out  the  man,  who  is  now  blind  and 
a  cripple.  He  at  once  challenged  me,  *0omo  etta^ 
Q^tano  Burton  V—{}%  that  you.  Captain  Bar- 
ton ?)^imagininff  that!  wasyonrself ;  but  presently 
be  added  in  EngUsh,  *  No ;  tne  voice  is  younger.^ 


**  I  told  blm  that  I  waa  ye«r  son,  wbcreapan  ha 
said,  *  We  picked  np  Captain  Burtoa^  who  aad  an 
ugly  cut  on  his  head,  and  ran  baek  for  the  aMHitli 
of  the  Rhrer  Thamee.  Our.aaptain  was  a  high 
Freemasoa,  and  when  your  father  came  to  him- 
self, he  nutde  signs  to  oar  skipper^  aad  the  latler 
said,  *'  This  man  is  a  brother  of  mine,  and  he  shall 
not  be  tamed  adrift  to  starve.*'  When  we  reached 
Gravesend,  we  heard  that  your  father's  ship  was 
a  total  wreck,  and  that  aH  hands  were  lost 
This  put  your  lather  out  of  his  head.  He  said 
that  ttfe  waa  a  burden  to  him,  and  heaeefertb  he 
didn't  can  what  bacaase  of  him,  then  went  cra». 
Our  skipper  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  send  him  to  a  madhouse,  took  him  away 
with  us  to  Fayal.  Here  he  recovered,  afterward 
receiving  an  English  paper,  containing  the  account 
of  the  storm,  and  saying  that  the  wreck  broke  in 
halves,  and  that  the  stem,  after  floating  toward  the 
land,  was  dashed  into  a  hundred  fhigments  upon 
the  beach:  one  body,  that  of  a  woman,  being 
washed  ashore,  and  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
Parish  of  Ham.  This  confirmed  his  belief  that  his 
wife  and  children  had  perished,  and  he  soon  after- 
ward (quitted  Fayal  for  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.' 

*'This  cheered  me,  and  I  wrote  home  to  my 
sister,  telUng  her  that  I  believed  I  had  found  a  dac. 
At  the  Cape  I  discovered  that  alnrat  the  time  you 
arrived,  an  American  had  shipped  on  board  an  la- 
diaman  bound  for  Trincomalee,  xia  Singapore.  I 
again  wrote  to  my  sister,  then  at  once  came  on 
herey  where  I  learned  that  a  Captafai  Frank  Burton 
was  with  the  Baiah  Brooke  hi  Borneo,  and  that  the 
Bajah  had  found  him  oaptlve  among  some  Dyaks. 

**  I  was  also  bformed  that,  hi  consequence  of  the 
war,  and  the  vow  made  by  the  Sarrapaouvaa— who 
are  in  league  with  the  Dyaks— to  murder  erery 
foreigner  they  capture,  no  ships  are  running  to 
Borneo,  and  tnat  it  might  be  several  months  before 
trade  is  resumed, so Ihave,  against  the  advice  ot 
my  friends  here,  determined  to  ^  to  reach  you. 
A  few  weeks  ago.  H.  B.  M.  ship  Haver  brought  in 
twenty  friendly  Dyaks  discovered  prisoners  in  a 
Sarra  village.  These  men  are  anxioas  to  return  to 
their  wives  and  fiaunilies,  and  have  vohmteered  to 
accompany  me,  so  I  shall  risk  It ;  and  ere  you  read 
this,  dear  papa,  your  boy  will  be  on  hia  way  to 
meetyoa. 

"  If  I  fail  and  am  killed,  I  am  sure  that  you  wiH 
go  to  England  and  see  your  LiUian,  who  hi  as  anx- 
ious to  behold  you  as  is  your  loving  boy, 

Framk  BovroN." 

When  Captahi  Burton  received  these  letters,  he 
wepL  and  hurrying  to  the  imah,  said : 

"  Friend  Brooke,  you  have  sometimes  asked  me 
why  1  was  melancholy.    Here  is  the  cause.'* 

"Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  other.  **Canit. 
be  that  the  proa  oaptnred  by  the  Sarra-sonvas  con- 
tained your  son?*' 

The  sorrowing  fhther  uttered  a  despafaiog  sob, 
then  turning  to  bis  chief,  said : 

**  Rajah,  may  I  take  the  gunboat  and  avenge  the 
murder  of  my  boyf 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  conqueror  of  the  Dyaks, 
adding,  **  and  I  will  accompany  you,  my  friend." 


OHAFTXa   IV. 

Upon  leavfaig  Shigapore,  Frank  ran  direct  for  the 
mauth  of  the  Saarawack  River,  and  escaped  all 
danger  xmtil  he  sighted  the  Sugar  Loaf,  a  curious 
rock  that,  rising  like  an  obelisk  ttoja  the  swamp, 
marks  the  site  of  the  entrance  to  the  river» 

Jnst  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  about,  hi  order  to 
stand  into  the  channel,  two  Sarra-souva  proas,  that 
were  hidhig  in  the  mango-covered  swamp  at  the 
foot  of  the  sugar  Loaf,  put  to  sea,  notichig  wUcb, 
Frank,  by  signs,  ordered  his  men  to  prepare  for 
action. 

The  Dyaks  nataHilly  love  a  fight,  and  the  crew  et 
hie  pri>a  were  soon  anointed  and  ready  for  battle, 
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they  gr6«8hig  tlieir  bodtos  witk  sandal^wood  oU  and 
dipping  thefr  kretaes  In  a  poiaonoitt  oompoimd  that 
rendered  the  weapon  deamj. 

A  Dbw  'moDthfl  Defore,  Prank  was  a  eohoolboy— 
now  he  was  in  feeling,  if  not  in  years,  a  man. 

Taking  his  place  in  the  bow  of  the  proa,  by  a 
long  war  carrooade,  he  dfa^cted  liis  men  to  load 
the  pieee.  then,  glass  in  hand,  watched  the  manoen- 
vres  of  nis  foes,  who  had  separated,  and  were 
evidently  awaiting  his  arrival  off  the  bar  that 
obstnrcted  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Accustomed  from  childhood  to  the  water,  and 
poasdssing  indomitable  courage,  Prank  scorned  to 


turn  and  mn  Uk#*  frightened  our,  so  kept  boldly 
on,  but  it  was  a  fearftd  risk  to  take. 

The  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  was  nar- 
row and  deep,  bat  Prank's  Dyaks  knew  it  well,  and 
were  as  anxions  at  himself^  to  try  the  issue.  On 
flew  his  erait,  and  at  she  tossed  the  water  over  her 
bow^the  other  proaa  suddenly  shortened  sail  and 
hove  to,  one  on  each  side  of  his  coarse,  and,  at  the 
same  time  opened  a  galling  fire  upon  Urn. 

Their  object  waa  to  sink  him  ere  he  croosed  the 
bar,  while  he  knew  that,  once  oTcr  it,  he  cooid  soon 
distance  them,  they  being  heavily  laden  and  slower 
sailors  than  his  own  craft.    This  he  learned  from 


BT  LOW  AND  OOUnAOB.— *'  4T  LBNOTH  HS  ABRnrKD  IN  SIGHT  OF  HIS  MOTHBB^B  CWATS.  TL 
THI  COLO,  DAMK  JLIB,  WnV  BMM  UAIB  DISHSTELm),  BIKIHSADO  Aim  SUMtlT,  LAY  HIS 
HBB  HANOe  CLASPED,  AND  HKB  FACE  HIDDEN  FROM  YISW.'' 
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bis  crew,  who  appeared  to  recognize  the  proas,  and 
who,  as  they  neared  them,  became  farioos,  carsing 
their  opponents,  and  vowing,  long  as  were  the  odds, 
to  pass  tiie  bar. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  Frank  discharged  his  can- 
non at  the  biggest  proa,  knocking  a  hole  in  her  side 
and  causing  a  great  commotion  on  board,  while,  al- 
most at  the  same  ins^nt,  a  chain-shot  from  the 
other  pirate  struck  his  mast,  cutting  it  olT  clean 
about  four  feet  fron^  the  d^ck,  seeing  which,  the 
enemy  trimmed  sails,  and  bore  down  upon  him, 
acreamiag  and  yelling  like  so  many  demons. 

Commending  his  soul  to  God,  and  with  a  prayer 
for  his  father,  ana  sister— that  tJiey  might  meet 
again— the  brave  boy.  calmly  awaited  his  nte. 

Onward  thej  came,  their  savage  faces  gradually 
growing  more  distinct,  until  each  one  rtood  out 
in  hideous  prominence;  then  a  collision,  and  the 
demons  began  their  work  of  carnage. 

IVmnk  fought  bravely,  but  finally  succumbed 
to  numbers,  and,  after  being  shot  through  the  side, 
was  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  proa,  which  was 
soon  afterward  headed  for  the  snore,  and  tliat 
•vening  Ibred  for  the  amusement  of  the  Sarra-sonva 
Ben,  who,  as  the  flames  leaped  heavenward, 


clapped  their  hands,  crying : 
'^  ft  is  food!    It  is  good!" 


TAQH  395. 


Fab  away,  in  a  graveyard  upon  the  coast  of 
Kent,  a  little  girl  is  lying  upon  a  slab,  weeping 
and  readmg  the  name  of  one  she  loved  so  truly,  one 
who  had  been  both  father  and  brother  to  her. 

A  letter  had  been  received  from  Borneo,  from 
Captain  Burton,  who  yearned  to  see  her,  tellmg  her 
that  poor  Frank  was  no  more— that  his  father  had 
been  to  the  spot,  and  had  avenged  his,  murder,  and 
bidding  her  oe  brave,  and  wait  patiently  until  the 
war  was  over,  when  her  parent  would  return  and 
see  her;  still  she  wept  on  for.  her  Frank,  saying 
that  her  brave,  noble  brother  was  dead,  and  that  she 
would  never  more  see  him  and  hear  his  happy  voice 
crying :  *'  Lilly,  I  want  you !" 

"Ah,  FranKie!"  she  mwinnred,  kissing  the 
wreath  of  yew  that  she  had  placed  over  his  name, 
"  vou  brave,  patient,  noble  brother,  dearly  as  I 
wished  to  see  papa,  I  would  that  you  had  staid 
at  home!  My  papa — loves  me — ^yea— but  then 
I  shall  not  know  him ;  he  writes  me  that  he  loves 
me  better  than  his  life ;  and,  hlranlLio,  you  did,  too, 
did  yon  not,  dear?"  again  touching  the  wreath  with 
her  lips.    "Ah,  Frankte,  FranUe !" 

"  Lilian,  my  child,"  gently  pleaded  Mrs.  Baymond, 
who  for  some  moments  had  been  watohmg  hei 
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BY    LOVE    AND    COURAGE, 


ftdoptod  dMghter,  '*  I  have  a  letter  fhmi  Borneo 
saying  that  your  papa  is  coming  home.  You  niuMt 
retom  in-doors ;  the  air  ia  chilly,  and  you  will  catch 
cold." 

But  the  girl  did  not  reply. 

**  Come,  Lilian,"  said  her  guardian,  "  I  wish  to 
read  your  papa's  letter  to  you." 

'*  Mother,"  said  Lilian,  raising  her  head  and  gaz- 
ing tearfully  at  her  adopted  parent,  **  why  did  God 
save  me  and  allow  Prankie  to  be  killed  by  the 
pirates  ?" 

"  For  some  wise  purpose,"  quietly  respoilded  the 
lady.  *'  My  daughter,  yon  must  not  Question  the 
will  of  your  heavenly  father— He  doetu  all  things 
well." 

Oace  mort>  the  pal^t  sorrowing  face  was  hidden 
In  tbe  chLldV  h»ndif,  nnJ  nhi?  Aobbi^rl  duK: 

■•  No— no  !  or  Fraokie  irould  b»3  Klivt  I" 

Whilt  MrK.  lUyrni^iii]  wiw  endemvckJing  to  console 
Lilian,  »  Kervktit  c^me  harryin|r  toward  them, 
heakoTiing  t«  the  l»dy«  and  isviclcaiiy  in  a  high  state 
of  excttenii3i&i. 

QuiUiif  Hie  gfdve.  Mm.  Haymotid  proceeded  to- 
ward tha  vomati^  and  inquired  : 

*'  WhaHs  It,  Mary  V 

'- Ob  t  ma'am  !'^  sho  ffiiip^^,  "it  it  is  given  me 
mdh  a  (Mit    MiL«ter  Frank  |ia«  ooirn^  back !" 

'•  HuplirHrettibllngly  w^ltotJ  the  lady.  **Come 
am-»v.    Do  voii  nwntk  whil  ydu  aay  -my  Prank?" 

'■  \>i«,  ma^am  !"  answered  the  agitated  domestic ; 
*'  and  beV  4M)  pule  and  ^vsk— tike  a  Rhtiet  of  himself, 
ma*am;  and  u  t^liU  iiiaccdisome  gentleman  is  with 

Mr*.  Huymoni]  dared  not  turn  and  inform  the 
obild.  fearing  tbat  tijie  news  mfqltt  provii  untrue,  so 
Hh^  iaaetened  toward  the  boii^«  Unit  afraid  that 
iitc  girl  WAi%  m!i^takeii«  or  that  it  wtm  nil  a  dream. 

Upon  arriving  within  diKiia  alkc  beheld  Prank,  but 
so  wan  and  ehanpfed,  that  she  scarcely  recognized 
him.  However,  m  another  moment  she  had  her 
i^rma  about  the  poor  fellow,  and  heard  him  say : 
"Mother!"  Then  for  some  moments  all  was  a 
blank  to  her." 

When  she  recovered.  Prank  and  the  handsome 

gentleman  were  bending  over  her,  and  she  presently 
eard  her  adopted  son  address  the  stnuiger  as 
father. 

After  hutroducing  his  pureot,  the  young  man 
said: 

**  Mother,  where  is  Lilfan  ?  I  must  see  her !" 

"At  the  grave.  Prank,"  replied  Mrs.  Raymond. 
"  She  was  cryhig  about  you  when  I  lea  her.  I 
droad  to  teU  her  the  joyful  truth  ;  it  will  kiU  her !" 

"Joy  never  kills,"  observed  Captain  Burton. 
"  Let  Prank  go  to  his  sister.  Both  will  be  better 
after  they  have  seen  each  other." 

"Are  you  strong  enough,  my  son  ?"  anxiously  in- 
quired Mrs.  Raymond. 

"  Strong !"  he  answered ;  "  indeed  I  am,  mother. 
Bat  do  not  come  with  me :  I  wish  to  meet  my  sister 
alone,  and  to  tell  her,  after  my  own  fashion,  the 
story  of  my  search  for  papa.  I  know  the  spot.  Poor 
child !  so  she  mourns  me  as  dead !" 

Prank  walked  slowly  toward  the  churchyard,  for 
he  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  the  pirates,  and  had 
not  folly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds. 
As  he  neared  the  old  church  his  pulses  began  to 
throb  and  a  painful  sensation  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  What  if  Lilian  should  be  dead !  Onward  he 
moved,  the  distance  appearing  to  be  double  what  it 
once  was,  and  at  length  he  arrived,  in  sight  of  his 
mother's  grave. 

There,  in  the  cold,  dank  air,  with  her  hair  dis- 
heveled, bareheaded  and  sHent,  lay  his  sister,  her 
hands  elasped  and  her  fkce  hidden  from  view. 

"  Lilly,"  he  began ;  but  the  word  was  only  partly 
uttered  ere  the  olitld  raited  her  head,  and  pressing 
her  hands  to  her  brow,  sobbed : 

"Ah!  Prankie!  Prankie :»♦ 

Nearor  he  moved,  trembling  and  white  as  a  sphit, 
eager  to  Uke  her  to  his  heart,  yet  half  fearing  to 


"Oh.  dear  Frankte!"  ooee  more  sobbed  Um 
child.  "  I  winh  I  had  gone  with  you,  and  tliat  the 
pirates  had  killed  me,  instead  of  you,  dear !" 

He  saw  the  green  wreath  that  she  had  plaoaA 
over  his  name,  and,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  hia 
joy,  cried : 

"  Lilian !    Lilly  dariinc,  Prank  is  her^r 

Even  then  she  did  not  need  him,  but  eontirroed  t» 
weep  and  to  say : 

"  Oh.  Prankie,  dear  Prankie !" 

Moving  toward  her,  with  his  hand*  outstretched, 
he  bent  over  her,  and  lifting  her  in  mi  arma — 
nerved  to  the  task  by  hia  overpowering  happfaieaa 
—kissed  the  astonished  fhce,  cryhig : 

"  I  am  here,  Lilian.    Prank  la  not  dea^" 

Per  an  faistant  she  ipuied  into  his  face,  then,  with- 
acry— liketfaatof  anaUHghted  bird  when  it  ftndn 
shelter  beneath  its  mother's  wing— placed  her  cheek 
to  his.  and  sobbed: 

I  yn— happy !  I  am  so^so  happy !" 


.»a  is  waiting  to  see  you,  dear  UUy,*'  pre- 
sentlv  observed  her  brother ;  but  slie  eried.  saytng' 
she  did  not  wish  to  see  her  papa— yet. 

"Sit  in  the  porch,  and  tell  me  how  yon  wAe 
saved,  Frankie,  so  that  I  may  kiss  you  all  the  thae, 
and  papa  not  see  us." 

"  But  pepa  is  not  a  stranger,"  amrwercd  her 
brother.    "  He  loves  yon  as  deariy  as  I  do.^* 

"  No,  no !"  ahe  pleaded,  "  I  cannot  see  him  aa  I 
am,  in  this  old  frock,  and  he  will  be  cood  and  wait. 
Tell  me  all-aboot  yourself,  and— then  I  will  do  every- 
thing that  you  bid  me." 

They  walked  to  the  porch,  and  seated  themeelvea 
side  by  side,  as  they  nad  often  before  sat  there. 
After  Lilian  had  neatled  close  to  her  brother,  he 
said: 

"  You  know  all  aboutmy  capture.  Lilly— well,  the 

Sirates,  seeing  me  crawl  frtmi  the  proa— when  they 
red  it— made  up  their  minda  to  torture  me,  and  dra 
not  attempt  to  touch  me  again :  in  fact,  they,  in 
their  rough  Ikshion,  nursed  me.  One  day  there  wan 
a  great  cemmotion  among  them,  and  I  was  hurried 
away  into  the  swamp  in  charge  of  two  Sarra  women. 
Lilly,  women  are  always  better  than  men,  evcD 
those  savages,  and  after  we  had  gone  some  dis- 
unce,  tliey  made  signs  to  me  that  i  might  escape, 
and  that  tney  would  accompaqy  me." 

"  I  love  them  I"  aaid  the  giri. 

Prank  smiled,  remembering  what  nnlovable  crea- 
tures his  friends  had  been,  then  continued : 

"  We  heard  firing  and  sheutUig,  and  knew  that 
the  Sarraa  were  fighting  some  one,  but  I  little  im- 
agined that  it  was  my  papa  and  his  friend,  the  Rajah 
Brooke,  who  had  come  to  avenge  my  supposed 
death.  We  wandered  for  days  and  days  amid  the 
horrible,  silent  swamps ;  but  the  women  were  very 
good,  and  did  their  best  for  me.  I  thought  of  papa, 
and  of  what  the  old  sexton  said  to  me." 

"  I  remember  it,"  observed  Lilian.  "  He  said, 
'It's  no  use  }'our  brother  going  upon  a  weary, 
weary  search '  " 

"Ay;  you  remember  it,  Lilly?"  he  returned. 

"  I  remember  every  word  that  both  of  you  said," 
answered  his  sister.  "I  am  getting  old  now, 
Frank." 

Spite  of  his  joy,  he  could  not  refhiin  from  behig 
toociied  by  the  remark,  and  he  kissed  her,  saying : 

'*  Yes,  Lilly,  in  sorrow  both  of  us  are  old :  but 
our  joy  is  to  come."  # 

"  Tell  me  about  your  weary,  weary  march ,^  she 
said. 

"First,  Nayana,  the  youngest,  grew  faint  and 
died,"  said  Frank.  "6tie  was  a  strong  woman 
when  she  started  from  the  shore,  bnt  the  leeches 
killed  her.  They  swarmed  in  all  the  sefk  places 
and  about  the  msngo  topes ;  atid  then  PMhita.  the 
old  one,  laid  down  and  siffhed,  motioning  me  to  go 
on  and  to  leave  her.  She  died,  too,  and  I  was  alone 
in  the  horrible  jungle ;  but  I  Md\  not  despair.  I 
thought  ef  you,  Lilian,  and  of  my  lather— for  I  al- 
ways beHeved  that  I  was  on  the  ri|^t  tra6k— and 
^ept  on  day  after  day,  until  1  arrived  at  Berrakka,. 
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•  plaoe  beloBgfBfr  to  tb«  Ri^k  Brooke,  where  the 
frMBdJv  DyAks  gwre  bm  food<«Ml'flli«lter,  and  at- 
tended to  mv  wonnda.'* 

**  How  did  joa  ted  papaT*  riia  laid. 

"I  waa  Tory  liok,  and  the  Dyak  women  were 
ever  eo  kind ;  bat  it  eeeBied  an  age  before  an  an- 
swer eaine  flrom  Saarawaok.  At  last,  one  evenhig, 
I  heard  the  nativea  ihoiiting,  and  knew  that  it  waa 
either  a  tiger  or  mj  Ihther.  They  always  cheered 
when  a  tiger  eame  aboot  the  pkice,  oaimg  it  moUa 
Mohib  (dreaded  master).  I  wae  nated*in  a  Malay 
hammock,  and  was  endeavoring  to  rise,  when  papa 
came/H»,  shoolteg,  *My  boy— where  is  my  boyT 
and  wks  presently  catfjFing  me  to  hte  palankeen, 
crying  over  me  as  my  mother  woold  have  doneJ' 

"  Dear  papa !"  mormnred  the  girl. 

"  He  has  never  left  me  ftom  that  tiibe  nntB  now,** 
said  Frank :  *«  and,  Lilian,  I  have  learned  to  love 
him  more  than  of  old—to  know  that  he  is  the  best, 
bravest  and  most  noble  man  in  the  world.  We  are 
going  home  to  On  States,  and  papa  says  that^he 
wOI  never  go  to  sea  again." 

Hand  in  hand,  brother  and  sister  retamed  to  Mrs. 
BnymondHi,  and  soon  Lilian  was  in  the  embrace  of 
her  long-loi^  parent. 

At  first  she  waa  shy,  and  appeared  ahnaost  to  fear 
him ;  bnt  this  soon  wore  away,  and  she  accepted 
him  as  her  papa,  and  learned  to  lov«  him  with  all 
the  warmth  of  nernatare. 

Time  passed,  and  Mn.  Raymond,  who  wonld  not 
listen  to  their  leaving  her,  gradually  grew  to  more 
than  esteem  Captain  Bvrton,  while  ne,  from  re- 
specting her  on  aooonnt  of  her  kindness  to  his  chil- 
dren, teamed  to  love  her  for  herself,  finally 
proposing  that  she  shonld  share  his  hand  and  heart 

F^  a  long  while  she  hesitated,  bat  finaUy  yielded, 
and  on  the  condition  tlmt  Prank  and  Lilian  did  not 
object,  agreed  to  beeome  Mrs.  Barton. 

One  afternoon,  aa  they  were  walking  upon  the 
sands,  the  captain  said  to  Us  children : 

**  My  dears,  I  have  something  to  tell  yon-— some- 
thing that  I  believe  will  please  voo— somethhig  that 
conoema  yoor  adopted  parent" 

'*  That  mother  will  go  home  to  the  Stetes  with 
OS !"  cried  Frank,  who  was  now  qnlte  strong  and 
welL  , 

**  UHan !"  said  her  flitlMr,  as  though  inviting  her 
tospeak. 

**  I  hope  something  more,'*  she  said. 

**What,  my  daughter  ?"  gently  hiqaired  her 
parent 

**  I  cannot  tell  yoa,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  bro- 
ther as  she  spoke.    **  Frank  will.'* 

•*  Come,  Frank,"  said  hia  fhther ;  **  what  is  tt,  my 
sonT" 

**  Papa,"  answered  the  boy,  *'yea  wfll  not  think 
it  wrong  when  I  tell  yon  that  we  have  often  said 
how  completely  happy  we  shook!  be  If  oar  dear 
mother  really  coold  become  onr  mamma.  She  has 
been  a  mother  to  as  both,  and  bat  for  her  goodness 
I  should  never  have  found  you." 

'*  I  was  about  to  speak  to  you  with  regard  to 
this,"  sai<M::aptoin  Burton.  **  I  have  asked  Mrs. 
Raymond  to  become  my  wife,  and,  subject  to  your 
wish,  she  has  consented." 

.  •  •  •  •  4  • 

A  few  weeks  after  this  n  gronp  of  people  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  a  steamer  bound  f^om  London  to 
l^w  York,  and  as  the  ship  passed  the  coast  of 
Kent,  the  elder  gentlemsn  of  the  party  said  to  his 
wife: 

"  Out  of  the  storm  and  wreck— out  of  misery  and 
sorrow !  ThaiA  Ood  for  his  mercy  in  permitting  us 
to  once  more  tnm'our  faces  homeward!  Adieu, 
fhtal  shore !" 

'*Amen!"8aiV  a  young  girl.  *«Maoh  as  T  like 
England,  1  am  longing  to  see  home.  And  yon, 
Frankr* 

**  ir'  repHed  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  who 
waa  thoafpitinny  gialng  upon  tiie  *hnll  of  the  llght- 
rtdp  marnng  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Goodwin. 
*'  irea,  Ulian ;  for  yonder  land  bae  never  been  homo 


to  nie.  Farewell,  treacheroos  sands !  In  the  hap- 
piness of  this  moment  I  can  almost  forgive  the 
misery  you  have  cansed  us !" 


Tim'8  Dream. 


Tm  Chaklick  was  one  of  the  jockeys  of  the 

V Racing  Association,  and  one  of  the  best 

He  was  light  in  weight,  strong  in  the  arms,  shrewd 
in  his  busittess,  and  courageous  imde^  all  cfarcum- 
stanoes.  He  knew  more  about  horses  and  their 
dispositions  and  powers  than  most  people  of  lla 
years,  and  he  was  tliought  to  be  the  finest  horseman, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  on  tile  course. 

At  the  Fall  meeting  hi  a  certain  year,  the  dkte 
of  which  would  not  interest  yov,  Thn  was  to  ride 
the  fhstest  horse  in  the  Btete  in  a  three-mile  running 
race.  He  went  into  a  course  of  severe  trafnlD^ 
and  brought  his  weight  down  to  ninety-five  pounds, 
and  he  was  the  thhmest  mortol  that  one  would  wish 
to  see.  His  skta  was  brown,  his  muscles  hard,  his 
eyes  bright,  and  he  was  as  quick  and  lively  as  a 
cricket 

He  had  a  scarlet  cap,  a  blue-and-whlte  strlpod 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  yellow  top-boots.  The  horso 
that  he  was  to  ride  was  named  Pathn»— a  verv  tell 
bay,  with  long,  slender  limbs,  thin  fianks,  and  the 
prettiest  head  In  the  worid.  fSht  and  Tf  m  struck  up 
a  friendship  directly,  and  Tim  was  anxious  for 
the  race. 

There  were  four  other  horses  to  mn  besides 
Fatima,  and  Tim  and  the  other  Jockeys  looked 
jealously  at  each  other ;  for  the  race  was  to  be  a 
very  importent  one,  and  the  owners  of  the  horses 
had  wagered  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  success 
of  their  favorites.  The  horses  were  guarded  night 
and  dav  to  protect  them  fh>m  I^Jun^  or  poison,  and 
the  Jockeys,  too,  were  given  their  food  In  separate 

S laces,  and  were  protected  flrom  all  harm  as  ten- 
erly  as  babies. 

On  the  day  before  the  race  the  excitement  had 
arrived  at  the  highest  pitoh.  The  town  was  filled 
to  running-over  with  people,  and  all  the  hotels  and 
private  houses  were  crowded.  T!m  heard  his  name 
on  eveiy  hand,  and  he  learned  what  it  was  to  be 
famous.  He  was  praised  and  fiattered.  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was  condemned  and  derided.  Some 
said  that  he  waa  the  best  rider  and  the  bravest  boy, 
and  others  said  he  was  the  newest  and  least  ex- 
perienced of  them  all. 

*'  Wait  unta  to-morrow  afternoon,"  soliloquised 
Tim,  **  and  I'll  show  you !" 

Bands  of  music  came,  lines  of  flags  were  huog  out, 
cream  and  apple  venders  began  to  put  up  their 
stells,  and  all  commenced  to  look  gay.  The  horse- 
owner  freqnentlv  came  to  Tim  and  said  to  him: 
"  Beware  of  accidente ! '  Don't  go  into  any  dangers, 
and  do  not  let  anybody  tempt  you  to  do  anytiilng 
out  of  the  way  r* 

"  Never  fear,  sfar,"  Thn  would  rfply,  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  anv  one  ttaterfering  with  him. 

At  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  a  boy 
touched  Tim  on  the  arm  as  be  was  standing  in  the 
yard  of  the  race-track,  looking  at  the  grooms  exer- 
cising the  five  beautify  horses.  Tim  looked  around 
—the  boy  gave  him  a  note.  Tlie  note  said :  "  WUl 
you  come  and  see  me  at  the Hotel,  imme- 
diately ?"  The  note  was  signed  by  a  name  that  Tim 
had  never  heard  before. 

**  Come  with  me,"  the  boy  said. 

""All  right,"  said  Thn ;  "  go  ahead!" 

They  proceeded  to  the  hotel  together,  and,  on 
entering,  ascended  to  the  second  floor;  the  boy 
knocked  at  a  door,  and  then  went  away.  "  Come 
in !"  said  a  man*s  voice ;  and  Tfm  obeyed.  He 
entered  a  large  room,  darkened  and  cool,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  very  rich  way.  There  was  a  huge  bed 
hung  with  lace  curtains,  great  red  satin  chatre,  and 
bread  tebles  covered  with  fhiit  and  flowers.  The 
air  wae  filled  with   perfume,  and  Tim  was  ba- 
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wUikred.  A  yoang,  thin,  sallow-faced  gentleman  , 
came  forward,  with  a  mile  on  his  face,  and  gave 
Tim  his  hand. 

"  Pm  glad  to  see  von/'  said  he,  in  a  soft  Toice. 
**  Ton  are  Tim  Gharlick,  the  Jockey  who  is  to  ride 
Fatima  to-morrow  r» 
•*  Yes,  sir,»»  said  Tim ;"  I  *m,»» 
**  I  want  to  make  a  secret  proposal  to  yon,"  said 
the  yoong  man;  pray  sit  down.  Will  yon  not  eat 
some  bananas— they  are  very  nice  f 

**  No,  I  thank  y6n,  said  TUn ;  *<!  am  forbidden  to 
do  so/* 
**  Well,  take  a  glass  of  ponch,  then/' 
Tim  shook  his  head  more  decidedly. 
"What,  no  punch?  no  wine?  nothing  whatever 
to  ^at  ?    Yon  sarprise  me !    Well,  well,  I  sappose  it 
is  ill  right!    Yon  gentlemen  have  to  be  pretty 
-earefhl.'*^ 

B^  was  very  pleasant ;  he  chatted  aboat  the  race 
that  was  coming  ofl^  and  told  Tim  a  |[ood  many 
stories,  which  got  him  laughing.  Tim  noticed  that  he 
had  a  good  many  rings  efgreat  value  on  his  fingers, 
and  that  his  clothing  was  very  rich  and  costly.  He 
smolced  a  fine  large  cigar,  and  looked,  so  Tim  thought, 
like  a  prince. 

Pretty  soon,  alter  he  had  got  Tim  at  his  ease,  he 
put  down  his  cigar,  and  got  oack  to  the  horse-race 
again. 

He  drew  his  chair  closer,  and  sunk  his  voice  to  a 
confidential  whisper. 

*'Mr.  Gharlick."  said  he,  *<all  of  us  wish  to  be 
rich.  All  of  us  hke  money.  I  would  spend  it  in  one 
way,  if  I  had  it,  and  yon  would  spend  it  in  yours,  if 
you  had  it  If  you  had  a  thousand  dollars  right  in 
your  hand  now,  you  would  be  a  happy  man  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Tim,  feeUn|[  rather  complimented  at 
being  called  a  man,  "  I  think  I  should." 

''Yes,"  said  the  other,  "  I  knew  it.  You  would 
take  moist  of  it  and  give  it  to  your  sick  father  and  to 
yoor  poor  mother,  who  has  to  work  so  hard  at 
washing  and  who  gets  so  little  pay." 
Tim  stared.  How  did  he  know  all  this  ? 
"And  your  sister  would  go  to  school,  and  yon 
would  have  a  plenty  of  clothes  and  books  yourself. 
A  thousand  dollars  would  buy  a  farm,  it  would  buy 
a  horse  and  carriage.  With  a  thousand  dollars,  you 
^onld  travel  olTa  sreat  wave ;  you  could  have  rich 
thiqgs  to  eat,  just  like  this  here,  and  you  could  have 
beautiM  carpets  and  flowers,  and,  m  fact,  ahmost 
anything  you  likef." 

Tim  stared.  A  thousand  dollars!  That  was  a 
tremendous  sum.  Yes,  he  thought  he  conld  do  ai^- 
thinff  with  a  thousand  dollars. 

"Now  I'll  give  you  a  thousanddollars,  to-morrow 
afternoon,  right  into  your  hand,  if-* — " 

The  gentleman  leaned  over,  and  looked  closely  at 
Tim,  and  put  a  very  pleasant  smile  on  his  &ce. 
"  If-what,  sirr'^  said  Tiip. 
"  If  you'U  *  pun '  Fatima." 
To  "  pull "  a  horse,  is  to  rein  it  In  secretly,  so  as 
to  make  it  lose  the  race.    This  gentleman  wanted  to 
bet  a  large  amouin  of  money  on  another  horse,  and 
he  was  afraid  that  Fathna  night  possibly  beat  her. 
"  What !"  gasped  Tim,  turning  white.   "  To '  pull  * 
a  horse  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  that  a  jockey 
can  commit" 

"  It  isn*t  much  to  do,"  pursued  the  other,  in 
haste ;  "  you  will  only  have  to  tighten  your  fore- 
arm and  your  wrist—no  one  will  see  you,  nobody 
win  know  that  yon  are  doing  it;  no,  nobody  in  the 
wide  world.  Fatima  will  mU  behind  a  step,  and 
another  horse  wiU  go  in.  Perhaps  she  won't  need  to 
be  pulled :  perhaps  the  other  horse  wiU  beat  her ; 
anyway,  if  she  goes  ahead  too  fast,.  aU  you  have 
to  do.  is  to  turn  your  hand  this  way,  and  catch 
a  thousand  good  dollars." 
Tim  was,  to  use  the  ezpressk>n,  staggered. 
**  Here,  here's  earnest!"  cned  the  other,  and  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  bundle  of  banknotes.  He 
thmst  them  into  Tim's  hand. «  "  Here,"  continned 
be^  '*  drink  a  little  sherry  and  take  a  fow  of  the 
•Imobd-oalEes.'* 


Tim  glanced  at  thoM ;  he  was  oonAuedMid  aatoa- 
ished. 

Before  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  he  was  nlb- 
bliog  at  the  maoaroens  aad  sipping  the  wine, 
meanwhUe  fingering  the  meney. 

"  No  one  except  yon  and  myadf  win  ever  haar  af 
the  matter.  It  wiU  be  a  dose  secret  between  vs. 
After  the  raee  is  over,  you  wfll  only  have  to  oonie 
here  In  the  night,  and  I  wiB  give  yon  the  reat  of  tke 
money.  Come,  what  do  you  say  ?  Drink  a  Bttle 
more  sherry." 


Tim  had  been  thinkUig  of  the  thovaad  dol«n. 
The  people  he  had  always  aasooiated  with  had  mm- 
stantly  talked  of  cheatmg  and  awiodling,  and  tlie 
crimes  had  lost  much  of  their  terrors  for  h^.  And 
a  thousand  doUArs,  too  1  His  fhther  sapptted  with 
delieaciee,  his  mother  reUeved,  Us  sister  taagfat, 
and  himself  in  better  otothes  than  he  had  ever 
worn! 

He  glaaoed  at  his  riohfriflnd.  He  hadnot  enough 
courage  to  say  "  No." 

The  gentleman  understood  the  glance. 

"All  right,  Tim,"  said  he,  givfaig  hfan  his 
"  Think  of  it,  and  if  yon  decide  to  earn  a  1 
dollars,  yoa  have  only  to  come  here  to-motrow  be- 
fore the  race  and  say  as  mneh.  Remember  that  it 
win  be  a  secret  between  as." 

Tim  departed.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  rott  of 
biUa.  He.  put  It  into  his  pocket ;  but  someway  or 
otlier  his  head  hungdown.  He  could  not  walk  as 
straight  as  before.  There  was  a  weight  within  hin. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  funoos  jockey.  What 
was  he  now — fiuaous  or  hiAimoaaT 

He  went  back  to  a  stable  near  his  own  boose. 
where  there  were  kept  several  piactioe-hoftee,  and 
he  went  up  quietly  and  sat  in  the  hay  to  think  aboat 
it  He  heard  the  champing  ef  the  animals  below 
and  the  stamping  of  their  noofo,  and  he  fblt  strangely 
like  a  traitor  to  them. 

He  pondered  and  puai&ed.  Now  he  waa  in  lisvor 
of  going  straight  back  to  the  gentteaian  and  ghriqg 
him  back  his  money  indignanlfy.  Then  the  benefits 
of  the  thonsaad  dollars  arose  agahi  before  hia  eyes, 
and  he  sat  down  aMin. 

The  race  came  oa. 

The  fine  horses  were  led  ont  in  ftont  of  ^e  stand, 
and  Tim,  in  his  gay  suit,  looked  around  at  the  tre- 
mendous crowd  that  was  present  The  brass  bands 
played,  the  fiags  waved,  the  people  cheered,  and 
the  gentlemen  owners  spoke  to  the  jookeys,  who 
were  Ufted  on  their  tall  hones  and  given  their 
whips. 

Tun  looked  around  for  hi§  gentleman.  He  vras 
standing  near  by.  smoking,  and  looking  at  Tim. 
They  understood  each  other. 

^e  horses  were  led  ont  AU  the  noises  suddenly 
ceased.  The  vaat  throng  of  peofiAe  became  as  Btid 
as  death ;  the  bands  stopped  ntayiag.  They  got  in 
front  of  the  beautifhl  and  lofty  grand  stand.  The 
five  horses  got  into  line.  Tim's  horse  was  the  cen- 
tre one. 

"Are  yon  ready  ?"  demanded  a  load,  hoarte  voice 
from  the  stand. 

The  jockeys  made  slight  signals,  and  the  hones 


gathered  themselves  together  for  a  spring. 

Then  was  an  faislant's  paoae.  The  very  air  eame 
to  a  BtandstUl. 

"Go!" 

The  hones  shot  away  tMj  and  swiflly.  It  was 
a  good  start.  The  people  began  to  cheer  again. 
The  dust  fiew,  and  the  strakifan  animals,  with  theh* 
dots  of  jockeys  clingiag  to  their  baeks,  wen  off  in 
the  distance  almost  at  onoe.    In  a  little  while  they 


came  back  again,  stiU  running  and  panting.  They 
were  close  together.  The  people  adtmea  to  have 
gone  mad. 


The  horses  came  around  for  the  second  thne; 
two  of  them  had  dropped  belted.  Tim's  horse, 
Fatima,  was  one  of  the  first  three.  The  nextttme 
around  wenld  tell* 

Tim's  heart  benui  to  boond  In  his  breast  He  put 
on  the  whip,  ana  urged  his  beast  forward ;  bat  so 
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W  the  othen.  Half  of  th«  wj  aroimd  Fatima  be- 
gMk  to  ikU  bohiDd  a  little.  She  lagged.  Tim 
whipped  and  thraahed,  but  atUl  ahe  loft  groond. 
The  others  roahed  ahead. 

There  were  eriee  of  ezeeratioii  from  the  people 
an  aroimd.  Tim  lashed  and  lashed ;  his  oap  flew 
off,  the  perspiration  ran  Arom  his  fcce,  and  he 
seemed  to  labor  hard ;  bnt  Fatima  did  not  recover. 
The  other  two  horses  roshed  forward.  Tim  tUntl  j 
saw  the  stand  beside  him,  and  heard  the  great  roar, 
and  he  knew  that  he  had  been  saccessftil. 

Fatima  had  lost  the  race. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  was  pnOed  from  his  horse  by 
three  or  four  men«  who  were  white  with  rage. 
Among  them  were  the  officers  of  the  Bacing  Asso- 
ciation.   They  cried: 

* •  We  saw  yon  do  it  I    Yon  pulled  Fatima  i" 

He  had  been  discoTcred.  They  had  followed  him 
with  opera-glafeses  and  had  seen  his  manoeuvres. 

Tim  now  saw  what  he  had  done.  He  compre* 
bended  the  enormity  of  the  crime  he  had  committed. 
He  realized  what  mischief  he  had  done.  He  was 
ftill  of  fear.  He'was  surrounded  by  a  ftirious  throng 
of  people  who  shook  thehr  fists  in  his  face  and  rahied 
a  torrent  of  oaths  upon  him.  He  looked  up  at  tiieir 
Ikces  with  terror. 

Could  this  be  he,  Tim  Cbfirlick,  that  they  were 
using  so?  He  whom  they  had  always  praised  and 
petted  and  declared  the  best  of  riders.  He  had  had 
people  tear  his  caps  to  pieces  and  distribute  them 
among  the  crowd  as  souvenirs.  Now  they  seemed 
ready  to  tear  him  to  piecea. 

He  was  filled  with  shame.  He  would  be  forbidden 
to  ride  again  in  a  race.  He  would  be  known  every- 
where all  over  the  county  as  a  sooundreL  The 
thousand  dollars !  Pah !  How  bitter  was  his  sor- 
row !  How  deep  was  his  contrition  I  He  was  no 
longer  **  Honest  Tim  Charlick/'  but  dishonest,  con- 
temptible, detested,  Tim  Charlick ! 

All  at  once  a  huge  man  with  a  great  beard,  whom 
he  recognized  to  be  the  trainer  of  Fatima,  burst 
through  the  excited  crowd  and  rushed  straight  upon 
him  with  outstretched  hands. 

Tim  shrieked. 

He  awole.  He  was  lying  in  ihe  hay.  He  was 
stupefied !  He  listened.  There  was  the  sound  of 
the  champing  horses  beneath  him.  He  had  dreamed. 
He  threw  himself  down  again  and  wept  for  joy. 
Tears  mshed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was  convulsed. 
He  was  yet  hoporable,  he  was  yet  true  and  honest 

He  leaped  to  his  feet;  felt  that  the  roll  of  billa 
was  stili  m  his  pocket,  and  then  in  a  moment  more 
waa  ruslMag  through  the  streets,  with  his  red  eyes, 
to  the  house  of  the  gentleman. 

He  leaped  up  the  stairs  and  delivered  a  strong 
knock  upon  toe  door.  Perhaps  he  was  out ;  per- 
hape  he  would  refuse  to  see  him. 

But  no,  there  was  a  summons  for  him  to  enter. 

He  opened  the  door  and  walked  ki.  There  was 
the  fhitt,  the  perfume,  the  flowers,  the  gentleman. 

"Here's Von;  money,  sir." 

"WhatP 

"  Here's  your  money.  I  return  it  I  shall  drive 
Fatima  to  the  hdgt  of  mj  ability.  I  am  an  honest 
Jockey.  I  shall  make  her  win  the  race  to-morrow 
ifshe  con  win  it" 

The  gentleman  looked  At  Tim  curiously. 

Tim  burst  out : 

*'And  a  gentleman  like  you  should  have  better 
business  than  tempting  poor  boys  like  me  to  dis- 
honest acts.    Yon  would  nave  ruined  me,  but,  lucky 


lor  me,  I've  got  some  sense  left" 

Tim  got  red  with  indignation. 

The  gentleman  laughed,  and  thei)  thought  a  mo- 
ment 

'*Tim/'  said  he,  '' I  am  the  real  owner  of 
Fatima." 

**  What,  sir  V*  stammered  Tim. 

"  Yes,  I  am  her  owner.  I  bought  her  a  month 
ago.  I  wanted  to  know  my  Jockey.  I  tried  to 
tempt  you.  You  are  the  boy  I  want  Win  tlie 
race  to-monow  and  PU  educate  you,  and  Til  give 


your  Ihther  and  mother  and  sister  aQ  I  i 

you  if  yon  loM  it    Good-by,  Thn.    Never  U  to  be 

fair ;  never  be  tempted.   You  have  done  well !" 

Tim  did  win  the  raee,and  Fatima  and  he  received 
the  praises  that  are  given  to  very  great  people,  and 
Tim  was  happy. 

ThoM  Natty  FUm. 

Thb  generally  received  o]>inion  about  ffies  is  that, 
despite  limitless  ingenuily  expended  on  patent 
traps  and  poisoned  paper,  they  form  one  of^  those 
ills  of  life  which,  it  not  befais  possible  entirely  to 
cure,  must  perforce  be  endurea with  as  good  a  grace 
as  may  be.    Consequently,  when  they  ruin  our 

gictnre-fhunes  and  eeiBngs,  faisinuate  themselves 
ito  <tfir  milk  and  molasses  pitchers,  or  lull  us  to 
sleep  with  their  drowsy  buzzing,  on^y  to  bite  ns 
during  our  slumbers  ana  render  ue  same  uneasy, 
we  thank  Fate  that  the  cold  weather  will  rid  us  of 
the  pest.  To  be  sure,  they  are  scavengers  in  their 
way ;  but  after  we  have  spent  severs!  minutes  in 
picking  a  soore  or  more  out  of  the  butter-dish,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  open  ouestion 
whether  they  do  not  spoil  more  good  material  than 
they  carry  off  bad. 

FeaHnalerUe,  good  reader,  hasten  slowly,  and  do 
not  anchor  faith  to  such  opinions  until  you  are  cer- 
tain that  the  above  sum  up  all  of  the  fly's  mission  In 
this  world.  Mtisca  domeatloa  (science  uses  six 
syllables  in  Latin  to  express  that  which  good  voand 
Saxon  epitomizes  in  two)  is  a  maligned  in/»ect  ,He 
fulfills  a  purpose  of  sufficient  moment  to  cause  you 
to  bear  his  inroads  into  your  morning  nap  with 
equanimity,  or  even  complacently  to  view  him  con- 
gregated by  the  score  within  your  hidden  sweets. 

.  Did  you  ever  watch  a  fly  who  has  Just  alighted 
after  .soaring,  about  the  room,  lor  some  littletime  T 
He.  goes  through  a  series  of  operations  which  remind 
you  of  a  cat  ucking  herself  ikf^r^  a  meal,  or  of  a 
birdA>Iuming  its  feathers.  First,  tHe  hind  feet  ,are 
ruboed  together,  than  aach  hind  leg  is  passed  over 
a  wing,  then  the  fore  legs  undergo  a  like  treatment; 
and,  lastly,  if  yon  look  sharp,  you  will  see  the  insect 
carry  his  proboneis  over  his  legs  and  about  his  body 
as  far  as  he  can  reach.  The  minnte  trunk  is  per- 
fectly retractile,  and  it  terminates  in  two  luge 
lobes,  which  you  can  see  nread  out  when  the  iisect 
begins  a  meal  on  a  lump  of  sagar.  Now  the  rubbing 
together  of  legs  and  wfaigs  may  be  a  amoothfaig 
operation ;  but  for  what  purpose  is  this  cara&dly 
going  over  the  body  with  toe  trunk,  especially  wnen 
tJiat  organ  is  not  fitted  for  licking,  bat  simply  fbr 
grasping  and  sucking  up  fi^  f  This  qnery,  wU^ 
perlu4ps  may  have  suggested  Hself  tq  thonsaftds, 
has  recently,  for  the  first  time,  been  answered  by  a 
Mr.  Emerson,  an  English  ehesulst;  and  certainly,  fai 
the  light  of  the  revelatioos  of  that  gentleman's 
inves^ations,  the  fiy  assumes  the  poei^ra  of  an  im- 
portant friend,  instead  of  a  pest,  to  manUnd. 

Mr.  Emerson  states  that  he  began  his  self- 
appointed  task  of  finding  out  whether  the  house-fly 
really  serves  any  appreciable  purpose  in  the  scheme 
of  creation,  excepting  $b  an  indifferent  scavenger, 
by  capturing  a  fine  meclmen  and  gluing  his  wmgs 
down  to  a  microscopic  slide.  On  placing  the  slide 
under  the  instrument,  to  the  investigator^s  disgust 
the  fly  appeared  covered  with  lice,  csuifag  the 
ofTeuding  insect  to  be  promptiy  released  and  anoflier 
substituted  in  his  place.  Fly  No.  2  w^  no  better 
off  than  fly  No.  1,  and  as  the  same  might  be 
predicated  of  flies  3,  4,  6,  Mr.  Emerson  concluded 
that  here  was  something  which  at  once  required 
loolung  into. 

Meanwhile  fly  No.  1,  on  the  slide,  seemed  to  take 
his  position  very  coolly,  and  extending  hia  proboscis, 
began  to  sweep  it  over  his  body  as  tf  he  had  just 
aligliled.  A  glance  through  the  microscope,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  operation  was  not  one  of  self- 
beautification :  for,  wherever  .the  lice  were,  there  the 
trunk  wentp    The  lioo  were  disappearing  into ^  the 
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Innklt :  the  flj  was  etMng  tbem.    ITp  to  this  time  the 
torestf^tor  has  treated  hte  Bpecimen  at  of  the 


inaer  uie  insvtiineni.  mere  were  loe  progenj 
igain  on  the  paoer,  and  bmshed  off  eagflj  with  a 
iioth.  '*  This/'  he  saTs,  **  set  me  thinking.  I  took 
he  paper  into  the  kitchen  again  and  wared  it 


maaenlme  gender,  bnt  now  he  changes  his  mind  an< 
eondades  It  to  be  a  female,  bnsilj  derouring,  not 
Hee,  bnt  her  own  progeny.  The  flies,  thei,  carry 
their  yonng  aboat  with  them ;  and  when  the  family 
get  too  numerons.  of  tSie  mother  too  hungry,  the 
oflhpring  are  eaten. 

A  while  reasonhig  thus,  Mr.  Emerson  picked  np  a 
aorap  of  white  writing-paper,  from  which  two  flies 
appeared  to  be  busily  eating  something,  and  put  it 
under  the  instrument.  There  were  the  progeny 
agaf "  .  .      *^   .  —   -  « — n^ 

olot 

the  paper 

annind^  taking  care  that  no  Com  touched  it,  went 
l^aek  to  Ae  microscope,  and  there  found  animal- 
ouies  the  same  as  on  flies.  I  had  now  anrived  at 
something  definite  i  they  were  not  the  progeny  of 
the  fly,  but  animalcules  floating  in  the  air ;  and  the 
quick  motion  of  the  flies  gathered  them  on  their 
bodies,  and  the  flies  then  went  into  some  quiet 
comer  to  have  their  dainty  meal. 

The  investigator  goes  on  to  describe  how  he  con- 
tinued the  experiment  in  a  variety  of  localities,  and 
how,  in  dirty  and  bad-smelling  quarters,  he  found 
the  myriads  of  flies  which  existed  there  literally 
covered  with  animalcules;  while  other  flies,  cap- 
tured in  bedrooms  or  well-ventilated,  clean  apart- 
ments, were  miserably  lean  and  entirelv  f^e  from 
their  pre  v.  Wherever  fllth  existed,  evolvbig  germs 
which  might  generate  disease,  there  were  tne  flies 
covering  themiBueflves  with  the  minute  organisms  and 
greedily  devourincr  the  same.  Mr.  Emerson,  while 
tnus  provinff  the  uttUty  of  the  fly,  has  added  another 
and  lower  link  to  that  carious  and  necessary  chain 
of  destruction  which  exists  in  animated  nature. 
These  infinitesimal  animalcules  form  food  for  the 
flies,  the  flies  for  the  spiders,  the  spiders  for  the 
birds,  the  birds  for  the  quadrupeds,  and  so  on  np  to 
the  last  of  the  series,  serving  the  same  purpose 
toman. 


Anemone  Cave. 

''Prom  spire  and  barn  lookexl  westerly  the  patient 

weathercocks; 
But  erea  the  birches  on  the  hill  stood  tnottonleBS  as 

roeka.'* 

"Oiblb!**  cried  a  gay  voice  from  a  group  of 
nBen  gathered  on  the  piazza  at  Rodick*s ;  **  what  say 
you  to  apionic  to-merrow,  and  a  visit  to  Anemone 
Cave?  The  fog  is  sneaking  off  behind  the  Porcu- 
pines, and  the  wind  is  getting  round  to  the  west. 
8nch  a  «unset  aa  this  muat  bring  us  a  fair  to- 
morrow P 

Apemone  Cave !  Words  of  enchantment  to  the 
lovers  of  Mount  Desert.  What  visions  of  cool  shadows 
and  of  vivid  lights  f  of  grav  rocks  and  white  sea- 
foam!  What  soimd  of  rusnlng  waters  leap  to  our 
memories !  Involuntarily  we  draw  a  long  breath, 
aa  if  to  drink  in  that  delicious  air— air  like  no  other 
—  laden,  as  it  is,  alike  with  salt  fh>m  the  ocean  and 
with  the  spicy  fragrance*  of  the  pines  on  the  moun- 
tain si<'e. 

At  Bar  Harbor,  even  an  east  wind  is  shorn  of  the 
sharpness  that  so  often  prompts  us,  as  we  turn  into 
Betcon  Street,  to  draw  our  shawls  more  closely, 
even  on  a  fiiir,  sunny  day  in  the  leafy  month  of 
June.  A  much  less  agreeable  proposition  than  this 
of  Ralph  Rgerton*s  would  have  been  acquiesced  in 
with  delight  by  the  little  circle  of  intimates,  lopglng 
for  change  after  three  days  of  rain. 

A  clever,  agreeable  woman  was  unanimously 
elected  chaperon— Mrs.  Inness  agreeing  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  on  condition  that  the  party  should 
not  consist  exclusively  of  ''  boys  and  gir)a ";  that 
she  should  not  be  expected  to  pack  or  unpack 
baskets,  or  ooont  the  silver ;  and,  above  all,  tliat 
they  should  not  leave  the  village  until  three  In  the 
afternoon.    *'In  short.**  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 


"  expect  nothfaigfrom  me.  and  I  am  at  your  aervtce ; 
but  It  is  quite  impossible  n>r  me  to  be  agreeable  for 
the  whole  of  a  long  Summer's  iav,  or  even  amiable. 
The  moon  is  at  the  full,  the  road  is  a  safe  one,  and 
we  can  stay  as  late  as  we  please." 

All  these  suggestions  were  received  wlfh  plea- 
sure ;  and  then  followed  discussions  as  to  the  number 
and  names  of  guests.  Alas !  alas !  for  the  lowsra  of 
quiet  and  of  nature!  of  old  clothes  and  simple 
fHendliness!  The  best  days  of  Bar  Harbor  are 
over !  Nothing  can  rob  us  of  its  hills  and  sbores, 
bnt  each  year  takes  away  much  of  its  primitive 
charm  an)  many  of  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
Drcffl  and  fashion  are  creeping  in,  slowly  but  sex  ely ; 
the  cottagers— as  at  Newport— have  thrown  up  stiff 
barriers  between  themselves  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
hotels;  the  comfortable,  and  often  pretty,  blue 
flannel  costumes  of  the  giris  are  voted  "fast ";  and 
the  men  actually  take  their  dren-coats  to  Mount 
Desert!  Eight  o*clock  dinners  are  given«  and  a 
club  has  been  formed,  much  to  the  disgust  of  wirea, 
who  fancied.  In  leaving  their  city  homes,  that  they 
left  all  rivals  behind  them. 

Amateur  concerts  and  entertainments,  g(ren  by 
clubs,  cause  as  many  heartaches,  and  occasion  as 
much  manoeuvring,  as  many  a  ball  in  the  London 
season.  Mrs.  Inness — woman  of  the  world  and  of 
fashion  as  she  wai^— disapproved  of  all  these  Innova- 
tions, and  set  her  face  steadily  against  picnic  dinners 
served  in  courses,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  frown 


severely  on  a  ypung  man  who  offered  a  basket  of 
champagne  for  the  next  day's  festivity.    ** 
hot  coflbe  ana  a  simple 


No,  no," 
tea  on  the 


festivity, 
she  said"; 
rocks  !»♦* 

The  day  was  faultless :  a  soft  west  wind  and  an 
August  sun  that,  as  yet,  had  left  no  mark  on  tree  or 
tui^  The  wagons  appeared  at  three  In  the  after 
noon,  and  soon  after,  laden  with  a  well-assorted 
party,  started  off  through  the  thick  woods— each 
side  of  the  road  gay  with  the  yellow,  plumes  of  the 
golden-rod,  and  the  rich  moss  beleweled  with  the 
vivid  scarlet  of  the  bunchberry,  while  on  each  gray 
rock  nodded  tufts  of  the  mountain  bluebellr 

When  our  party  arrived  at  the  cllfl^  they  found  a 
flre  laid  ready  for  kindling,  and  the  place  carefkiUy 
cleared  flrom  all  the  debrtf  of  former  Joys. 

Mrs.  Inness  gave  A  sigh  of  satismetion  aa  she 

glanced  around,  and  established  herself  coaly  on 
le  pile  of  rugs  placed  at  her  disposal. 

"You  may  all  wander  at  your  own  sweet  wills." 
she  said ;  "  1  shall  not  move  fhun  this  place.  Only 
return  at  seven  f6r  tea.^ 

Several  persons,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Eger- 
ton,  preferred  the  charm  of  her  society  and  chose 
to  linger  with  her. 

The  little  group  sat  In  sOence,  watchhtg  the  great 
ocean  throbbing  before  them.  Suddenly  the  sweet 
voice  of  Mrs.  Inness  broke  the  silence  : 

*'Are  we*  an  thinking,  I  wonder,  of  the  same  thing 
—of  the  emotions  that  filled  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  brave  little  band  of  French  emigrants  who  first 
approached  tlUs  fh>waing  shore  f 

"And  in  March,  of  all  months,  too,**  supplemented 
the  colonel.  "  Imagine  these  olifn  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  sullen  roar  of  thdse  breakers  !^* 

*'  Tell  us  all  about  it !"  eagerly  exclaimed  a  jonng 
girl.    "  I  never  heard  that  the  French  came  here.'^ 

"Where  did  they  not  go,  my  dear  Sibyl?**  said 
Mrs.  Inness.  "  No  forest  was  too  dense  for  the 
Jesuit  priests  to  penetrate,  at  the  head  of  their  de- 
voted followers.  To-morrow,  Sibyl,  I  wW  show  you 
the  spot  whereon  stood  the  first  cross  erected  on 
soil  now  known  as  the  State  of  Maine,  where,  too, 
the  feilthftil  priest  was  murdered  clinging  to  that 
blessed  symbol." 

"  By  the  Indians,  of  course  ?^  questioned  Sibyl. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  no  Jesuit  priest  was  ever  killed 
by  the  Mahie  Indians.  They  attained  wonderful 
ascendency  over  the  simple  aborigines,  which  as- 
cendency the  English  believed  was  used  to  incite 
the  Indians  to  acts  of  cruelty  toward  the  Protestant 
settlers.   No,  it  was  a  party  offiDgttih  who  murdered 
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ODe  priest  here,  and  carried  off  two  others  to  cap- 
'  tiTlty  in  Yirginia.  Protectant  as  I  am,  I  anxiously 
desire  to  erect  a  monnment  on  the  »pot  where 
Father  da  Thet  fell,  to  commemorate  his  death,  and 
the  little  settlement  of  St  Saavear  V 

Mrs.  Inness  relapi^d  into  silence. 

At  last  Sibyl  said,  softlj :  *'  I  wonder  how  many 
romances  are  connected  with  this  spot  V^ 

**  I  cannot  tell  yon  precisely  the  number,  Mias 
SibyU"  answered  Colonel  Egerton,  with  a  laugh. 
**  I  might,  however,  be  able  to  gire  yon  some  infor- 
mation ms  to  one."  and  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Inness 
exchanged  a  amiie.  *'  Before  I  begin  my  tale,  how- 
ever, Boppose  we  take  a  look  into  the  cave  V  and 
the  colonel  led  the  way. 

The  cave  was  occupied,  and  merry  voices  greeted 
them  as  they  enterea.  A  girlish  ngure  in  scarlet 
skirts  was  poised  on  a  rock  in  the  dim  interior, 
pointing  with  a  dramatically  tragic  air  and  a  huge 
alpenstock  to  a  lad  who  was  calmly  engaged  with 
hammer  and  chisel  in  transferring  the  many-hned 
anemones  to  a  primative  aquarium. 

**  Boy !''  shrieked  the  girl,  **  those  creatures  will 
haunt  you !  To-night,  when  you  are  sleeping,  you 
will  feel  their  cold,  wet  lips  at  your  eai^  beseeching, 
imploring,  threatening !  How  can  yon  be  so  cruel  ?'' 

*'  Come,  now,  Susie,  that  is  all  bosh :  they  don't 
feel  !'*  and  the  lad  kicked  over  one  stone,  and  then 
used  all  his  strength  to  pry  up  another. 

Colonel  Egerton  smiled,  and  said  to  Sibyl : 

*'  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago  I  stood  just 
where  that  boy  stands,  and  did  exactly  what  he  has 
just  done.  I  turned  over  a  large  sliiie  and  found— a 
diamond  ring  P' 

"A  diamond  ring !"  waa  repeated  in  tones  of 
smaeement. 

The  pretty  schoolgirl  fluttered  down  from  her 
perch,  aided  by  Colonel  Egerton,  and  she,  with  her 
brother,  listeiMd.  like  tjie  others,  with  eager  interest 
to  the  colonel's  true  story. 

"  Tes»»  diamond  ring.  Allow  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  ooorteous  bow,  to  Mrs.  Inness,  as  he  lifted  her 
tuHitf.  and  drew  Arom  her  slender  finger  a  superb 
jewel,  the  setting  of  which  waa  wofuUy  battered 
tmd  worn. 

Mrs.  Jnnen  colored  slightly,  as  she  detected  a 
fligniicant  glanoe  exchanged  between  two  of  her 
Anenils,  to  whom  her  possession  of  a  ring,  acknow- 
ledged by  Colonel  Egerton  to  have  once  been  his, 
eeemed  like  a  tacit  avowal  of  an  engagement  that 
bM  l«Dg  been  suspected. 

The  colonel  resumed : 

**  Over  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  I  first 
visited-lhis  place.  My  father  was  out  of  health ;  his 
pliyaicliins  prescribed  a  sea  voyage;  he  knew 
Bmepe  thoroughly  and  too  littie.of  his  own  country. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  spend  the  Summer  on 
the    "  '    '"  •  ... 

pleased, 
atth^l 

»  kmly  hand  on  the  boy's  crisp  curls.  ''  I  had  my 
4uinarram  on  board  of  toe  Mercury,  and  daily  added 
to  Mr  treauree. 

"Landing  at  Ba%Harbor,we  heard  of  this  cave— 
«Mi'by  its  present  name,  but  by  the  less  euphonious 
ooe  or '  The  Devil's  Cave  '—and  there  was  no  peace 
fer  niT  father,  until  1  had  seen  it.  A  cave  in  the 
I'oekal  I  peopled  it  with  banditti,  phrates  and  In- 
diaas»  in  rapid  succession.  I  implored  my  fkther  to 
let  me  live  note  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  at  any  rate  to 
lei  me  tiy  It  for  a  month.  He  sat  there  on  that 
clifT,  at  the  mouth,  and  listened  with  patient  sympa- 
thy to  my  wild  raptures,  as  I  hammered  away,  try- 
ing to  get  off  some  of  the  anemones.  At  last,  in  the 
corner,  1  saw  some  that  I  fracied  would  be  easier  to 
obtain.  I  turned  over  a  large  stone.  Something 
caught  my  eye.  I  stooped,  and,  with  my  penknife, 
sncceeded  in  exbicating  fh>m  the  crevice,  in  which 
it  was  tightly  imbedded,  this  ring.  I  took  it  to  my 
father:  he  at  once  pronounced  it  a  very  fine  dia- 
jnond.  *  Of  ooorse/  he  said, '  such  a  lose  as  this 
«aiist  have  been  heard  of  In  the  village.    It  most. 


I  oeierminea,  uiereiore,  vo  apena  ue  Dummer  on 
)  picturesque  coaet  of  Maine,  crubung  about  as  he 
Mwed.  I  was  permitted  to  accompany  him.  My  case^ 
that  time  was  like  this  lad's,"  and  the  colonel  laid 


too,  have  been  recent,  for  any  heavy  tides  woeld 
have  washed  it  away.' 

**  We  hurried  back  to  the  post,  but  the  people  we 
saw  had  heard  nothing  of  any  such  loss.  Cfaptain 
Rodick,  the  grandfkther  of  our  present  host,  was  off 
fishing  with  a  number  of  the  men  of  the  place.  My 
father  left  a  letter  inclosing  his  address,  and  saying 
that  he  would  keep  the  ring  until  claimed.  Months 
passed  away ;  my  father  wrote  again  to  Rodick ;  at 
Last  he  heard  that,  some  three  yoirs  before,  a  llidy 
and  gentleman  left  theh*  yacht  at  Southwest  Harbor, 
and  drove  over  to  see  this  cave  and  the  other 
wonders  of  the  neighborhood ;  that  they  remahied 
a  night  on  their  return  at  Captain  Rodlok's,  and  that 
the  lady  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  loss  of  a  ring. 
They  offered  a  reward,  and  left  their  address. 
Many  persons  thoroughly  examined  the  cave,  and 
as  time  went  on  the  address  was  mislaid,  and  finally 
irretrievably  lost.  My  fkther  then  Inserted  an  ad- 
vertisement la  all  the  leading  papers  of  the  ooostry, 
but  no  claimant  appeared. 

*'  I  grew  to  manhood ;  was  in  Borope  when  onr 
war  broke  out ;  hurried  heme  to  off^r  my  services 
to  my  country  In  aar  eapaclty,  though  I  had  been 
educated  at  West  Point ;  I  went  faito  active  ser 
vice ;  my  health  failed " 

*'  Let  me  interrupt  you  here,-'  said  Mrs.  Inness, 
gentiy.  "  His  wounds  received  before  Petersburg 
were  so  severe,  and  he  bore  his  enforced  inactivity 
so  restlessly,  that  the  snrgeon  insisted  on  his  going 
to  Europe." 

*^And  1  obeyed  them,"  resumed  the  colonel.  **  To 
Europe  I  went,  anxious  and  unhappy,  often  suflbr- 
ing,  too,  severely.  1  wandered  fVom  place  to  place, 
and  one  fine  day  was  lucky  enough,  to  meet  Mrs. 
Inness  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  CarrolL  They  took 
pity  od  my  lonely  and  almost  helpless  condition, 
allowing  me  to  join  them.  They  bore  with  angelic 
patience  my  invalid  caprices.  Both  ladies  were 
traveling  only  to  escape  the  sights  and  sonnds  of 
war  in  our  unhappy  land  and  to  dull  the  sharp  edge 
of  recent  sorrows.'' 

'*  You  know,  Susie,"  said  the  bo^,  in  an  awed 
whisper,  '*  that  both  the  husband  and  father  of  Mrs. 
Inness  were  killed  in  the  war." 

"  We  wandered  through  Prance  and  Switzerlaiid„" 
resumed  Colonel  Edgerton,  and  at  last  onr  restless 
feet  took  us  to  England  and  Scotland.  One  day- 
how  well  I  remember  it^we  sat  together  on  the 
deck  of  a  steamer  on  Loch  Katrine.  1  happened  to 
say  that,  bold  and  magnificent  as  the  scenery  about 
us  was,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  coast  of 
Maine ;  particuhiriy,  I  added,  that  between  South- 
west and  Bar  Harbors. 

«'  <  It  Is  very  beautiful,'  sfid  Mrs.  Carroll,  languidly, 
*  but  my  associations  with  that  part  are  so  very  dis- 
agreeable that  I  have  never  cared  to  revisit  it.'' 

**  *  When  were  you  there  V  I  asked. 

*'  *  I  do  not  remember  the  year ;  but  early  in  my 
married  life.  Mr.  Carroll  had  a  leisure  Siimmer. 
We  determined  to  escape  from  the  beaten  track  of 
travel.  Some  of  our  artist  friend^^^Charch  and 
Darley  among  the  number— had  infected  us  with 
their  enthusiasm  for  Mount  Desert  We  decided  to 
join  them  at  Southwest  Harbor.  Arriving  there, 
we  were  told  that  we  must  not  torn  our  faces  home- 
ward until  we  had  seen  the  elifft  and  oaves  further 
on.  I  considered  myself  amply  repaid  for  all  our 
exertions  until  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  en- 
gagement-ring.' 

"  *  Where  did  you  lose  it?'  I  asked,  quietly. 

**  *  In  a  cave.  I  was  trying  with  a  shell  to  scoop 
up  some  of  the  lovely  sand  that  made  the  floor:  my 
ring  was  large  and  the  water  cold,  and  in  some  way 
the  ring  slipped  off.  I  did  not  miss  it^for  an  hour  or 
two.  and  then  tlie  tide  had  risen  and  ft  was  too  late. 
At  all  events,  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  my  ring.  In 
spite  of  the  reward  we  offered.' 

*'«  Wasita  diamond?* 

"  '  Yes,  nnd  a  flne  one.  I  valued  it.  too,  not  only 
as  my  engagement-ring,  but  as  having  belonged  te 
Mr.  CarreU's  netber.' 
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"  *  Is  this  your  ring !'  I  asked,  quietly,  baTing  by 
this  time  disenffaged  it  from  my  watch-guard. 

*'  Mrs.  Carroll's  color  changed.  She  took  the  jewel 
from  my  band,  tamed  it  to  the  light,  and  taking  a 
pin  from  the  lace  about  htr  throat,  inserted  It  in  a 
minnte  crevioe,  which  I,  mquisitiTe  boy  as  I  had 
been,  had  failed  to  remark.  The  ring  divided,  and 
witiiin  she  showed  me  her  own  and  Mr.  Carroll's 
initials.  Utterly  annazed,  she  listened  to  my  story; 
but  we  noTer  have  ceased  to  wonder  how  that  ring 
lay  for  three  years  in  that  ca?e,  nnfonnd  and  un- 
washed away.  Captain  Rodick*s  theoiy,  after  all, 
is  the  only  plausible  one ;  that  is,  that  the  heavy 
stone  fell  from  the  roof  upon  it  almost  immediately 
on  its  loss.'' 

All  surmises  and  questions  of  Colonel  Egerton's 


auditors  were  put  an  end  to  by  calls  and  whoops 
from  above.  A  hungry  and  impatient  crowd  had  n- 
turned  to  the  deserted  fireside,  and  entrgeticaUy 
insisted  on  the  appearance  of  the  othen,  who 
obediently  proceeded  to  mount  the  steep  i 


The  sun  had  gone  down ;  clouds  of  molten  glory 
hung  over  the  western  sky.  Opporite,  the  round 
August  moon  was  slowly  creeping  above  the  hori- 
zon. A  long  pathws^  of  shimmering  light  seemed 
to  lead  to  their  very  feet 

<'  I  say  Susie,"  whispered  the  hrrepressible  boy, 
"  don't  you  think  that  swell  colonel  and  lira.  Iimea 
mean  to  make  a  match  of  it?"   « 

Joe's  whispers  were  generally  stentorian,  and 
Colonel  Egerton  smiled  as  he  drew  a  rug  more 
closely  around  Mrs.  Inness. 


J^VmOVE  CJLVE.— "  BB  TKEW  FBOM  BIB  BLENDm  PINGBB  A  8ITPBBB  JBWBL,  TBB  SBTTTNO'  OF  WHICH 
WJ4  WOrVLLY  BATTJCBBD  JMV  WlDflM,'^ 
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A  Summer  Ramble  in  Cyprus^ 

T9B.  Sopimtf  in  CyptQfl  may  be  Mid  to  exceed 
that  of  anjptiier  land  in  length,  aince  the  rainy 
aeaaon,  or  Winter^  ia  onl7  of  two  weeka'  doratlon. 

An  invitatioa  to.  apenft  the  Bufemer  in  a  aort  of 
picnicking  lamble  abont  the  island  had  a  con- 
cealed eneisy  nnanspected  br  the  profhne.  More- 
over, the  Jnatly  famooa  United  States  consnl  at 
Lamaka,  ttie  chief  port  of  Cypros,  is  one  who 
never  givea  an  invitation  without  a  hearty  welcome 
at  the  back  of  it  His  letter  of  invitation  named 
9ome  of  the  attractiona  of  the  ialand,  which  might 
be  persnaaive  to  an  artist  tfka  piy  companion,  and 


archseoloc^ta  and  lovem  of  natoral  beanty  aa  we 
both  were.  The  slight  drawback  of  the  absence 
of  hotels  and  pabllc  conveyances  of  any  kind,  ao 
prevalent  in  tae  Bast,  was  compensated  by  th« 

grovident  care  of  onr  host,  who,  besides  his  two 
ne  moles  from  his  own  stable,  hired  several  othera, 
and  a  short>legged  Greek  ta  take  care  of  them. 
Bo  we  carried  onr  bop^  and  provender  along 
with  OS  in  the  moet  approved  nomadic  style.  ThB 
house,  to  be  snre,  was  not  elaborate.  The  sleeptaig* 
apartment  consisted  of  mns^fulto^eta  over  camp- 
beds,  set  np  nnder  a  large  tree  when  possible,  or 
in  a  convent-yard,  or  in  the  best  hoose  to  be  found 
ina  vUlage,  whether  it  waa  that  of  the  aheikh  or  of 
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the  priest.'  The  kitchen  wm  the  ipaoe  around  » 
ofaarooal-flre,  which  was  lighted  in  any  place  where 
two  or  three  amall  stones  could  be  ftnina  to  support 
the  coffee-pot  or  the  stew-pan. 

Where  tae  cook,  the  groom  and  the  mnleteer 
slept,  or  whether  they  slept  at  all,  we  knew  not; 
nor  was  it  our  concern  to  niow ;  bot  tills  we  kaew : 
that  they  were  always  awake  and  stirring  when  we 
went  to  sleep,  and  had  always  onr  coffee  ready 
when  we  rose  in  the  morning.  As  we  tried  to 
travel,  sometimes,  before  snnrue.  or  after,  so  as  to 
avoid  its  greatest  heat,  laying  still  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  it  is  quite  likely  the  men  at  snch  times 
fomid  a  shadv  and  qniet  place  nnder  some  historic 
min  where  the  god»,  heroes  and  beanties  so  often 
song  of,  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  having 
adopted  the  forms  of  insects,  took  toll  f^om  the 
slombering  barbarians.  We  were  sometimes  for- 
tanate,  in  our  noonday  rest,  in  finding  a  nin  where 
onr  tent  or  awning  conld  be  pitched  against  its 
cold  stones,  and  seats  foond  ready  placed  on  the 
fisllen  blockiB  of  marble. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving,  onr  party  is  rep- 
resented amonff  the  runs  or  the  ancient  ci^r  of  Ama- 
thns,  one  of  the  most  noted  places  in  history  in 
former  times.  Onr  artist  has  got  himself  up,  with  a 
fierce-looking  spear  over  his  shoolder,  simply  for '  'ar- 
tistic effect,**  as  he  terms  it ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
the  story  is  well  told.  We  are  there  seen  in  an  attitude 
of  nonchalanoe  peculiariv  Oriental,  and  engaged 
in  whiling  awav  our  time  by  doing  next  to  nothing. 

From  Amathus  we  have  a  view  of  Dmarol,  a 
town  of  five  to  ten  thousand  hihabitants,  beautifhl 
at  a  distance  with  its  slender  minarets  and  white 
stone  houses,  and  of  the  fiunous  Cape  Cat,  or 
Kitti,  or  Citi,  on  which  the  ancients  built  a  temple 
to  that  Egyptian  divinity,  and  the  Greeks  to  Apollo, 
adopting  the  Cat-god  so  far  as  to  pitch  headlong 
into  the  sea  f^om  tne  rocky  cape  any  man  who  de- 
filed the  altar  of  the  god  by  touching  it. 

The  whole  island,  anciently,  was  neld  sacred  to 
the  goddess  Yenus,  and  the  male  persuasion  proba- 
bly heard  nothing  but "  women's  rights  "  fh>m  one 
end  to  the  other.  But,  oh !  how  the  mighty  have 
fallen!  For  a  sort  of  poetic  Judgment  has  over- 
taken the  women  of  Cyprus,  and  their  present  mas- 
ters or  rulers  have  not  the  least  respect  for  these 
Cyprians,  nor,  according  to  the  Mussulman  creed, 
for  any  other  women. 

The  Greeks  have  a  monastery  on  Cape  Citi, 
where  thev  are  requlUBd,  by  thebr  charter,  to  keep 
a  number  of  cats.  According  to  Sandys,  these 
cats,  it  seems,  had,  in  his  day,  a  duty  to  pmorm,  as 
well  as  the  monks,  which  was  **  the  destruction  of 
the  abmidaDce  of  the  serpents  that  infested  those 
quarters,  accustoming  them  to  return  to  the  con- 
vent, at  the  sound  of  a  bell,  when  they  had  suffi- 
ciently hunted.** 

At  Amathus,  Count  de  Vogtl^,the  French  consul, 
found  an  immense  vas^— nine  feet  across  and 
nearly  three  feet  deep— which  was  one  of  a  pair  set 
in  the  ancient  temple  of  Yenus  for  ablution  before 

Srayers.  One  of  them  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  where 
:  was  carried  by  the  French. 

General  di  Cesnola,  the  United  States  consul, 
has  also  made  some  Important  discoveries  at  this 
site,  one  of  which  occurred  during  our  visit. 

In  looking  for  a  cool  place  close  under  the  rocky 
hill  on  the  seaside,  an  openfaig  was  noticed,  into 
which  you  could  walk,  as  into  an  ante-room.  Be* 
yond  and  below  this,  hewn  into  the  solid  rook, 
there  was  found,  on  examination,  sepulchnd  oham* 
hers  in  two  atories,  containing  saroophafli  in  scidp- 
tured  stone,  with  the  remains  undisturbed. 

Words  alone  are  incapable  of  describing  the 
gratification  experienoed  by  us  «t  this  discovery ; 
whilst  the  fanatical  Turks  and  the  superstitious 
Greeks,  who  formed  the  working  party  in  the  pay 
of  the  consul,  were  astounded  and  horrified.  The 
former,  standing  aghast,  stroked  their  beards,  and 
ejaculated,''  Teot^  jbta^rtOah!"  (God forgive! 
God  forgive !)  and  tiie  latter  bent  forward,  and 


crossed  tiiemsdves  as  rapidly  as  mnsenlar  develop- 
ment conld  enable,  repeating  all  the  iHiile,  **  Chriito9 
K4Panftgiamot>r  (OhTchristandVlrghiMaryl) 
But  when,  among  the  dust  and  fragments  of 
bones  in  one  of  the  sarcophagi,  the  consm  found  a 
number  of  gold  ornaments,  rings,  a  bracelet  and  an 
amulet— 

«'A  diange  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  their  dreasn." 

For  the  consul  paid  in  money  the  fbU  vahie,  by 
weight,  to  his  workmen,  for  all  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  found  by  them  in  ancients  tombs.  By 
doing  so  a  new  miracle  was  performed.  It  was 
most  amusing  to  see  how  sudden  a  transition  came 
over  them,  and  they  managed  somehow  to  over- 
eomeftheir  repugnance  for.  the  ghastly  work  of 
searching  among  the  dead  for  antiquities.  Con- 
sidering that  these  tombs  have  been  dosed  fh>m 
twenty  to  thirty  centuries,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
physical  objections  to  the  work. 

Just  how  long  it  is  since  these  honored  dead 
were  sealed  up  in  their  tombs,  it  is  difficult  even  to 
conjecture.  The  eariy  history  of  Cyprus  is  very 
rosy  with  the  light  of  the  historical  sunrise,  and 
there  are  certain  mythological  mists  hangfuff  over 
its  mountains  and  rivers,  besides  traditional  fogs, 
all  of  which  are  supposed  to  antedate,  by  many 
centuries,  any  record  of  the  real  hve  pe<^  who 
made  the  island  rich  and  romantic. 

The  poets  of  long  ago  sang  of  It  as  an  old  eonntzy 
in  their  time,  and  several  races  of  men  have  oeeo- 

Kied  its  finitftd  fields,  or  sculptured  its  rocks  into 
nages  and  shrines,  whose  rise  and  ftU  have 
succeeded  one  another,  like  the  rising  and  settiiig 
sun  of  the  days  of  the  week.  The  ishuid  Is  now 
somewhere  in  the  progress  of  one  of  its  long  and 
dark  nights.  Who  knows  what  race  will-exptt  the 
present  rulers  and  make  Cyprus  once  more  a  land 
of  corn,  wine  and  oH,  as  it  was  in  the  age  when  it 
was  the  richest  possession  of  the  Romans? 

Virgil  sings  about  a  hundred  fires  bnminff  in- 
cense of  Sabean  gums  In  honor  of  Venus,  and  the 
many  ruins  of  small  Greek  chapels  wfll,  if  tliey 
were  formeriy  pagan  temples,  as  in  some  eases 
they  have  been  proved  to  have  beeui  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  text.  Some  of  those  ancient 
buildUigs  are  in  use  now  as  churches  by  the 
Christians,  or  mosques  by  the  Moslems.  One  in 
Nicosia,  the  present  capital  of  the  Island,  which 
was  built  by  the  Venetians  in  the  twelfth  centny, 
ou^  of  the  materials  of  a  pagan  temple  that  stood 
on  the  site,  was  the  scene  of  an  faicident  which 
shows  the  increasing  power  of  the  ChiistiaBs  in  the 
ishind. 

This  edifice,  now  a  mosque,  behig  in  full  preser- 
vation, and  replete  with  quaint  richness  of  Venetian 
design  of  that  age,  my  companion  wanted  to  pre- 
serve its  memory  by  a  sketch.  So  he  ordered  the 
Greek  muleteer  to  carry  his  stool  and  plaoe  it  in 
the  porch,  on  one  side,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
throng  of  worshipers.  While  he  was  engaged 
quietly  sketching,  we  heard  a  sculfle  going  on 
behind  the  wall  where  onr  Greek  servant  £id  taken 
reftige.  As  soon  as  we  heard  his  voice,  we  rushed 
to  ms  aid,  and  soon  learned  that  the  son  of  the 
Ho4ja  of  the  mosque,  seeing  the  sacred  precinct 
defiled  by  the  jntmslon  of  Giaours,  undertook  to 

But  him  out;  but,  findmg  us  too  many,  retired  into 
le  moeqne,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  attofition. 
Nevertheless  we  reported  the  incident  to  tiie 
Pasha,  the  governor  of  the  island,  who  sent  for  the 
voung  man,  who  was  brought  to  his  presence 
tnstanter.  After  due  examination,  His  E<xce1- 
celiency  learning  the  over-sealous  oflciouteeas  of 
this  youngster,  and  wislilng  to  make  an  example  of 
him  to  the  rest  of  the  community  as  well  ss  to  tm- 
pease  our  offended  dignity,  turned  to  us  and  said; 
'*Take  him;  do  what  vou  please  with  him;  yon 
can  have  him  basthiadoed,  sent  up  to  prison,  or 
banished  fh)m  the  island  to  Constantinople.** 

The  poor  fellow  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
and  stood  tiiere  trembling,  like  an  a^ea  leaf,  not 
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knowing  what  wm  going  to  be  Ids  Ikte  when  placed 
in  the  hands  of  ungodly  Giaonrs.  Bat  what  was  the 
le1Iow*B  astoohfament  when  he  leamt  that  we  would 
let  him  off  scot-free  this  time  on  oondltion  that  he 
wonld  in  Aitare  treat  all  qniet¥isilorttothe«MeqQe 
with  respect,  thongh  thej  be  Giaonrs  like  onrsehres. 
The  700th,  OTcrcome  by  onr  leniency,  mshed  for- 
ward, and.  prostrating  hmiself  before  ns,  wished  to 
kiss  onr  huids,  to  show  his  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tade,  etc. 

On  a  snbseqnent  Tirit  to  the  mosqoe,  he  and  his 
fiather,  the  Ho^Ja,  took  care  to  show  ns  over  the 
renerable  pUe,  pobting  oot  whatever  was  interest- 
ing, and  added  to  the&  ftiTors  the  greater  fayor  of 
accepting  a  good  roond  sum  of  backshish  for  the 
bonent  of  the  treasury  for  the  poor. 

In  a  Uttle  Greek  cnuroh  near  Idalium,  now  DaU, 
there  were  hundreds  of  pairs  of  children*s  shoes, 
aprons,  dresses  and  other  little  articles,  suspended 
by  audouB  wiyes,  who  desire  to  become  mothers, 
or  who  have  lost  children.  The  phice  has  been 
deserted  as  a  house  of  worship  for  many  centuries, 
but  to  the  common  people  the  odor  of  sanctity 
and  the  tradition  of  certain  powers  for  good  deeds 
hang  around  the  walls,  like  tne  cobwebs  and  rfaies, 
mosses  and  lichens  which  make  the  old  stones  pic- 
toreeque  and  venerable. 

At  Famagusta,  which  is  built  near  the  ancient 
Salamis,  there  is  abundant  food  for  both  tiie  artist 
and  thel  antiquary.  The  bronse  cannon  of  the 
'Venetian  Idngs  of  Cyprus  lie  where  they  were  dis- 
mounted when  the  Turks  took  the  city  in  1671, 
when  Mustapha  Pasha,  for  the  amusement  of  him- 
self and  his  army,  had  the  Yenetlan  General  Brog- 
adino  flayed  aUve  in  the  square  before  the  palace. 
Poor  columns  of  the  palace  are  now  standing.  The 
immense  cranite  lions  of  St.  Mark  of  Venice  Ue  by 
the  wayside,  near  the  gates  over  which  they  once 
kept  watch.  The  tablets  recordhig  in  good  round 
Italian  are  stni  fixed  in  the  walls,  over  the  city 
gates,  on  the  side  next  to  the  sea.  They  give  no 
offense  to  the  Turks,  because  tiiey  are  unable  to 
read  them,  and  they  are  not  therefore  broken,  as 
they  wonld  nndotabtedly  be  if  understood. 

The  dty  is  the  strongest  in  the  island,  being  walled 
in  completely,  and  is  on  that  account  used  bv  the 
TurUsh  Government  as  a  prison  for  state  crimmals, 
many  of  whom  we  saw  loonffing  about  the  streets 
under  gnard.  Poor  Teflk  and  Kemal,  the  youthftd 
editors  of  Turkish  newspapers  In  Constantinople, 
are  immured  here,  together  with  several  others. 

There  are  some  of  the  primitive  cannons  also 
lying  near  the  inner  gate,  on  the  land-side  of  the 
city— guns  made  with  bars  of  iron  bound  with 
hoopa,  looking  rather  weak,  but  said  to  have  been 
very  eflbctive  in  their  day.  Some  pieces  of  the 
plate-armor  used  on  horses  of  that  day  are  pre- 
served, spiked  against  the  city  wall,  as  trophies. 
The  whole  city  is  one  museum  of  antiquities.  On 
every  street  there  are  seen  cannon-balls  of  iron,  lead 
or  granite.  Some  of  the  granite  baUs  are  twenty 
inches  through.  Indeed,  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus 
is  a  magaslAe  of  antiquities,  with  which  the  modem 
world  u  only  just  becoming  acquainted ;  and  so 
dry  Is  the  climate,  so  fhvorable  in  ever  requisite  for 
consamptives  who  travel  In  search  of  health, 
that  it  must  at  some  ftitore  time,  perhaps  not  fkr 
distant,  become  a  favorite  resort.  Eleven  and  a 
lialf  months  without  a  rain-shower !  think  of  it,  ye 
umbrella-makers,  and  avoid  Cyprus;  but  send  all 
the  white-covered  parasols  there,  for  the  sun  is 
very  hot. 


Aunt  Betsey  Higgins. 

"A,  TERT  charming  young  man,"  pronounced  Mrs. 
Follansbee,  raising  her  eyeglass  to  watch  the  pro- 
nese  of  the  subject  of  discussion  down  the  long 
drawiflur-room  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  "  His  manners 
ire  qtSe  those  of  the  old  school,  my  dear--pollte, 


defueatial,  and  a  little  formal ;  so  superior  to  that 
slapdssh  young  America  style  which,  positively, 
hardly  compels  a  young  man  to  take  off  his  hat  or 
throw  away  his  cigar  in  speaking  to  a  lady !  What 
did  you  call  him,  Csura,  my  dear  T" 

"  Henahaw,  mamma  -  Mr.  Arthur  Henshaw,  ttom 
Boston,"  replied  the  handsome  girl  beside  her, 
whose  proua  blue  eyes  had  also  followed  with 
approval  the  retreating  figure  of  the  young  man, 
while  a  sUght  flush  raked  by  his  parting  glance 
faded  slowly  from  her  cheek,  of  aristocrano  pallor. 

"  Henshaw,  of  Boston,"  murmured  the  elder  lady 
**  Yes,  1  think  mj  cousin  Winthrop  has  mentioned 
that  name.  At  any  rale,  one  sees  at  a  glance  that 
he  is  a  person  of  ftmily  and  breedhig.  And  you 
say  his  sister  is  of  the  same  stamp,  Laura  ?" 

^*  Decidedly,  mamma,  a  most  elegant  gfa:!,  but  I 
fisney  In  Ill-health,  or  affliction,  or  something,  for 
she  does  not  go  about  at  alL  They  are  boardmg  at 
one  of  the  oottages,  and  I  never  have  seenher, 
except  walking  on  the  sands  with  her  brother,  who 
does  not  take  any  hhit  about  presenting  her, 
although  I  have  given  several." 

**  Poor  and  proud,  like  half  the  Boston  people,  you 
may  depend,  Laura,"  pronounced  Mrs.  FollaniA»ee, 
waving  her  expensive  ntn  with  the  comfortable  con- 
sciousness that  no  one  could  apply  sudi  a  reproach 
to  her.  "I  see  it  all  at  a  glance,  my  dear,  i  oung 
people  of  fhmfly  and  breedhig,  but  impoveridied, 
and  so  condemned  to  that  purgatory  wnere  dwells 
the  unfortunate  class  who  cannot  associate  with 
whom  they  would,  and  will  not  associate  with  whom 
they  can." 

"Why,  mamma,  yon  are  quite  eloquent;  one 
would  say  that  yon  spoke  Itom  experience.  Shall 
we  stroll  down  to  the  rocks  before  dinner  f " 

**  Not  fh>m  my  own  experience,  Laura,  and  yet- 
Well,  child,  I  knew  a  young  nuui  before  I  was  mar- 
ried to  your  papa,  a  young  man  not  very  unlike  this 
one  in  appearance  and  manner,  and— I  was  sorry 
for  hhn." 

"  Why  were  yon  sorry  for  hhn,  mamma  T'  asked 
Laura,  rognishly.  **  Because  he  was  too  poor  to 
offer  himself  to  the  gfrl  whom  he  admired  T' 

*'  Just  that,  Laura.  He  was  just  beginning  to 
study  a  profession,  and  had  to  earn  the  money  to  do 
so  as  he  went  along ;  and  I  was  expensively  brought 
up  and  hi  society,  and  without  a  cent  Ah,  weu— 
yes.  dear,  I  will  go  down  to  the  rocks  with  you !" 

And  Laura,  dimfhlly  helphig  her  mother  down  the 
steep  descent  to  her  fisvonte  seat,  thought  with 
satimotion  of  her  own  quarter  of  a  mfllion,  with  as 
much  more  In  prospect  when  she  should  become  an 
orphan,  and  fdt  that  want  of  fortune  never  need 
stand  between  a  well-born,  handsome  lover  and 
herself." 

"Why,  there  they  are  now !"  was  Mrs.Follansbee's 

*s  color 
Arthur 

iroon  whom  Ler  eyes  "resiked  in  ouiet  scnttiny.  Tall 
like  her  brother,  and  of  a  slenaer,  swayfau^  figure, 
with  a  small,  haughtily  carried  head,  abun£mt  dark 
hair  more  classically  than  fashionably  arranged, 
languid  dark  eyes,  a  melancholy,  handsome  mooth» 
and  a  purs,  pale  complexion— the  fUr  ali«nger!a 
claims  to  beanty  could  no  more  be  denied  than  her 
air  of  dignified  reserve  could  be  mistaken. 

"  Pretty  creature  I  I  am  resolved  to  know  her," 
murmured  Mrs.  Folhmsbee,  as  the  pair  seemed 
about  to  pass  with  only  a  salutation  fSom  the  gen- 
tleman, and,  sUghtly  raising  her  voice,  she  added, 
"  Won't  yon  be  tempted  to  join  us  in  our  cool  re« 
treat,  Mr.  Henshaw  r> 

The  gentleman  had  no  choice  but  to  turn,  and. 
speaking  a  word  to  his  companion,,  who  strolled 
slowly  on,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  approached,  evi- 
dently to  make  an  excuse,  which  Mrs.  FoUansbee, 
bent  upon  patronizing,  would  not  hear,  but  cut 
short  with—**  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Henshaw,  I  want  to 
see  that  handsome  sister  of  yours  a  Uttle  nearer. 
Won*t  yon  present  htr  f 
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"Thanks,  madftme/*  began  the  genflemao,  a 
strange  perplexity  and  annoyanee  in  his  manner. 
"  Ton  are  very  kind,  but " 

And  at  this  moment  bis  eyes  met  those  of  Lanra, 
and  read  there,  I  know  not  what,  of  sweet  encour- 
agement, and  an  amhible  desire  for  this  ftirtheraoce 
of  the  acquaintance,  and  with  a  sudden  air  of  reso- 
lution he  turned,  murmuring  some  plirase  of  ac- 
ceptance, and  hastily  rejoined  the  young  lady. 

But  Laura,  closely  watching,  could  plainly  see 
that  the  strange  reluctance  which  had  surprised 
her  in  the  brother  was  redoubled  in  the  air  of  the 
sister,  and  mingled  with  an  annoyance  which  left 
its  stamp  upon  her  haughty  and  reserved  face  as  she 
at  last  turned  it  toward  them. 

**  Can  it  be  simply  poverty  ?"  asked  Miss  Follans- 
bee  of  herself. 

But  brother  and  sister  had  already  retraced  their 
steps,  the  introduction  was  effected,  and  Miss  Hen- 
shaw  quietiv  seated  herself  upon  the  proffered  end 
of  ICrs.  Follansbee's  magnificent  casnmere,  while 
her  brother  threw  himselfupon  the  rooks  at  Laura's 
feet 

The  conversation  was  chiefly  supported  bv  the 
elder  lady,  for  Miss  Henshaw,  although  perfectly 
self-possessed  and  ready  with  whatever  remarks 
or  replfes  politeness  demanded,  was  as  reserved  in 
manner  as  in  face,  and  when  at  last  she  decidedly 
rose  to  leave,  even  Mrs.  Follansbee  felt  rather  as  if 
she  had  been  received  by  a  superior  than  patroniz- 
ing a  young  lady  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  poverty  and 
unikshionableness. 

**  Why,  my  dear,  she  positively  has  the  air  of  a 
duchess,'*  said  she  to  Laura,  as  the  two  returned 
to  the  house.  **  In  fiict,  the  only  duchess  of  our 
acquaintance  has  not  nearly  so  much  hauteur  and 
reserve  about  her." 

*'  Thoroughly  well-bred  and  well-bom  people  are 
alike  all  over  the  world,"  replied  Laura,  senten- 
tioudy ;  and  so  the  subject  passed  for  that  time. 

It  was  after  tea,  and  the  evening  train  was  in, 
and  aU  the  world  was  collected  on  the  wide  veranda 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  to  watch  the  arrivals  as  car- 
riages and  omnibuses  drove  up.  Toong  ladies  in 
jaunty  traveling-suits,  their  faces  discreetly  hidden 
behind  thiek  vails;  mammas,  dusty,  disheveled, 
rubicund,  panting  up  the  steps,  with  small  thought 
except  for  the  late  tea-table ;  their  spouses,  also 


dusty,  ateo  rubicund,  or  else  sallow  and  worn  with 
much  money-getting,  and  as  impatient  as  their 
wives  for  refr^iment  both  solid  and  fluid ;  stylish 
young  fellows  in  traveling-caps  and  Ulster  dast- 
coats,  with  hand-bags  embroidered  by  lair  aspi- 
rants for  remembrance,  and  slready  exdianging 
informal  greetings  with  the  men  of  then*  acquain^ 
ance,  and  rather  avoiding  the  glances  of  the  more 
beautiftil  and  critical  eyes  for  whose  scrutiny  they 
did  not  feel  as  vet  prepared. 

It  was  out  of  an  omnibus  that  she  came,  carefully 
hokUng  up  her  skirts  fhnn  contact  with  the  steps, 
and  tiius  disphiving  a  length  of  slate-colored  cotton 
hose,  impenectiv  filled  out,  and  apair  of  heelless,  flat 
prunella  Doots  of  thoroughly  comfortable  size,  as  well 
aa  the  edges  of  several  striped  and  neutral-tinted 
aUrta,  not  all  of  them  sufficient  to  prevent  the  scanty 
gray  mohair  dress  fh>m  elinging  around  the  tall  and 
meagre  form  as  closely  but  not  as  scientifloaUy  aa  an 
ultra  liMhionable  young  lady  could  have  drawn  it 
Hie  gray  dress  was  provided  with  an  elbow-cape, 
and  the  costume  was  completed  by  a  bonnet  of 
checked  silk,  gathered  upon  wires  in  the  style  for- 
merly called  drawn,  made  in  the  style  of  twenty 
years  baek,  and  tied  firmly  beneath  the  chin  by 
a  pair  of  wide  black  strings ;  a  green  vafl,  also  tied 
beneath  the  chin  and  streaming  like  sea-weed  down 
the  wearer's  back,  and  a  pair  of  gold-framed  spec- 
taolea  worn  low  down  upon  the  nose,  and  thua 
necessitating  a  decided  t>ackward  inclination  of  the 
head  whenever  they  were  to  be  used. 

The  fftce,  thus  adorned  and  enfhuned,  was  long, 
thin,  yellow,  lighted  by  a  pair  of  keen  gray  eyes, 
and  ezpresilng  itaelf  throogh  •  pair  of  tfaui,8trai|tlit 


lipa,  irmly  dosed  for  the  most  part,  but  occaaioiialW 
displaying  a  ghastly  set  of  low-priced,  arttfictal 
teeth.    Embarrassed  by  an  umbrella,  hand-bag  and 


small  hat-box,  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
gathering  up  the  gray  mohair  and  striped  Blurts 
while  ascending  the  steps,  this  remarkable  fignre  ad- 
vanced but  slowly,  giving  ample  time  for  all  fht 
amiable  observation  and  criticism  sure  to  be  elicited 
by  such  an  object  at  such,  a  place,  ttom  such  a 
crowd,  unto,  finally,  young  Draper,  whose  grand- 
father bad  such  a  hanpy  knack  in  the  manufacture  of 
small-dotlies,  that  aa  Ikther  was  able  to  set  up 
a  '*  fashionable  emporium  "  away  up-town,  and  hu 
grandson  to  finish  nis  education  in  Paris  and  learn 
to  lisp  feeble  sarcasms  upon  the  oi  poUoi,  was 
moved,  after  bidding  his  companions  "  watch  how 
he  would  buzz  the  old  girl,"  to  trip  down  tbe  steps, 
and,  ofTering  his  arm,  to  say : 

"  Pray,  let  me  assist  you,  madame !  Lean  upon 
my  arm,  I  beg." 

"  Thank  you,  young  man,  but  you'd  do  me  more 
good  by  going  and  calling  the  landlord  to  teQ 
me  about  a  room.  I  don't  believe  in  dealing  with 
the  help  when  I  can  get  at  the  boss." 

*'  Takes  him  for  a  waiter !  Ha !  ha  !  thaVs  too 
good !"  audibly  laughed  one  of  the  group  of  Dra- 
per's assistants,  who  had  drawn  near  to  see  the 
sport ;  and  he,  irritated  at  the  sound,  and  smarting 
under  the  repulse,  hastily  glanced  at  them,  and 
said: 

"  Help,  did  you  say?  Oh,  you  came  to  see  the 
servants,  I  suppose.  Go  right  round  the  house  that 
way,  and  you'll  find  the  back-door." 

**  I  don't  expect  to  have  occasion  to  find  the  ;t>ad, 
young  man,  though  you  seem  to  know  it  so  well," 
calmly  replied  the  object  of  this  insult,  tilting  back 
her  head  and  gazing  through  her  spectacles  at  the 
young  man.  "  Though,  I  dare  say,  come  to  think 
of  it,  you  have  to  go  round  and  get  a  drink  of  milk 
or  so  pretty  often,  for  weakly  boys  like  you  do  need 
an  ainbl  sight  of  nourishment,  and  nothing's  better 
than  country  air  and  milk.  Have  you  always  been 
sickly,  young  man  T" 

**  Give  it  up,  Charlie,  she's  too  much  for  yon," 
loudly  whispered  one  of  the  chorus ;  but  Draper*  in 
whom  the  energy  of  his  ancestors  had  degenerated 
into  a  sullen  obstinacy,  stood  his  ground,  and  might 
have  passed  from  impertinence  to  insult  but  for  an 
unforeseen  interruption. 

Half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  arrival  of  the  train 
Arthur  Henshaw  had,  as  usual,  started  up  ftt>m  the 
cottages  to  the  hotel,  and  also,  as  usual,  nad  gravi- 
tated to  Laura  Follansbee's  side,  being  received 
again,  as  usual,  with  a  quiet  gladness  never  shown 
to  any  other  of  that  young  lady's  numerous  ad- 
mirers. 

A  saunter  in  the  grove  had  naturally  followed 
and  returning  to  the  house  by  the  steps  leading  to 
the  back  piazza,  the  almost  acknowledged  lovers 
sauntered  round  the  comer  of  the  house  toward  the 
fh>nt,  just  as  Charlie  Draper's  ugly  moutii  opened 
for  who  knows  what  odious  speecn ;  but  its  ooject, 
a  little  flush  upon  her  withered  cheek,  a  little 
trouble  in  her  hawk's  eyes,  was  now  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  snd  trying  to  pass  her  tormentor  to  reach 
the  door,  when  Araur  Henshaw's  eyes  UM  care- 
lessly upon  the  scene»  took  it  all  In  with  ready  Intsi- 
tion,  and  suddenly  hardened  faito  a  very  dulbrent 
expression  from  that  which  had  laat  met  his  com- 
panion's fluttered  glance. 

"  Excuse  me,  Hlis  Follansbee,"  said  he,  abruptly. 
"  May  I  seat  yott  here  ?    That  lady  is  a  relative  of 

mine,  and  I  think  needs  my " 

He  was  gone  with  the  last  word,  and  Laora, 
watching  with  astonishment,  saw  him  push  throagh 
the  little  crowd  of  Fouag  men  with  soanty  cere- 
mony, meet  young  Draper's  eyes  with  a  stare  of 
cool  defiance,  and  then  hastily  rellevhig  his  ohaige 
of  some  of  her  parcels,  give  h^  his  arm  and  lead  her 
into  the  house. 

*'A  relative  of  his  I"  murmured  Laura  Follanabee, 
her  heart  but  now  so  wildly  throbbing  aoddentf 
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growteff  eoM  iod  heatj,  for  too  well  the  knew  ber 
mothers  prejodices  In  Ikror  of  familr,  bfrth,  con- 
nection—all  the  eUwBof  sdtmntages,  m  hct,  which 
wealth  eaa  neither  parchase  nor  conoeal  the  want  of. 

Ahnoit  meohanioally  the  entered  the  honae  and 
seated  herself  upon  a  sofis  near  her  mother,  who 
seldom  joined  the  open-air  throngr  of  the  Teranda, 
and  who  was  now  too  bnsj  in  onat  with  another 
dowager  to  notice  her  danghter's  entrance  except 
by  an  aflfeotlonate  smile.  Nearly  an  honr  passed, 
and  a  fe^ng  of  displeasure  at  Arthur's  continned 
aboence  was  beginnfaig  to  replace  Laora's  per- 
plezitj  and  donbt,  when  she  heard  his  voice  in  the 
hall  speaUnff  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  reply  spoken  in 
the  high-pttehed  and  nasal  roice  of  the  stranger. 

**  No,  I  don*t  know  as  I  can  go  right  op  to  my 
room  again.  I  gness  I  will  sit  a  while  in  the  pnblio 
parlor  and  see  some  of  the  smart  folks.  Mrs. 
Petera  told  me  to  come  to  this  house  Jast  o'  par- 
pose  to  see  the  fhshions.    In  here,  ain*t  it  f 

Mr.  Henshaw  mormnred  an  affirmatiTe,  and  then 
Laura,  ih>m  the  comer  of  her  eye,  saw  him  enter, 
boldly  escorting  his  relatlTC  upon  his  arm,  and 
leading  her  gently  toward  the  forther  extremity  of 
the  room ;  hot  she,  bent  opon  seefaig  all  that  was  to 
be  seen,  and  attracted  by  the  nimmer  of  Mrs. 
Follansbee's  manve  flonnoes,  and  Laora's  diaphan- 
ooa  billows  of  tnlle,  made  her  way  very  decidedly 
in  their  direction,  and  plonged  down  npon  a  coach 
within  speaking  distance,  leaving  her  escort  stand- 
ing halnrav  between  the  two  with  a  vexed,  and 
yet  proodly  determined,  tkce.  Mrs.  Follansbee, 
withoot  toniing  her  bead,  inventoried  every  item 
of  the  newcomef  8  marveloos  wardrobe  and  gene- 
ral appearance,  and  gently  mormored : 

'*  My  dear,  what  Hob  Mr.  Henshaw  to  do  with 
that  woman  r' 

*^  There,  I  left  my  flm  on  the  sapper-table,  Ar- 
thur !  Had  you  just  as  Ueve  go  and  get  it  forme  V* 
demanded  the  strident  voice,  and  Arthur,  moving 
toward  the  door,  stopped  to  mormor  in  Laora's  ear : 

''Ton  will  excuse  my  abrupt  desertion,  and  allow 
me  to  explain  presenter,  will  you  not?" 

'*  We  are  gobg  to  ute  ballroom  as  soon  as  my 
uncle  appears,"  replied  Laura,  indirectly,  and  Ar- 
thur, merely  saying,  "  I  shall  be  there  before  very 
late«"  left  the  room,  not  notictog  that  his  restless 
charge  had  risen  fh>m  her  seat  and  removed  to  a 
chair  dose  beside  the  sofo  where  sst  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Follansbee.  for  the  moment  alone. 

*'  I  hope  I  douH  intrude,"  began  she  at  once,  **  but 
I  noticed  that  you  were  speaking  with  my  nephew 
Arthur,  and  I  was  coming  to  ask  him  to  make  us 
acquafaited ;  but  he  was  too  quick  for  me.  He'll  be 
back  in  a  minute,  but  I  guess  I'll  hitroduce  myself 
since  I've  got  so  for,  and  I  wasn't  ever  much  of  a 
hand  for  ceremony.  Higglns  is  my  name— Miss 
Betsey  Hicrgins— and  I  am  dster  to  Arthur's  father." 

Mrs.  Polmnsbee  slightly  bowed,  and  began  quietly 
to  gather  up  handkerchief,  fan  and  gloves,  prepara- 
tory to  departure :  but  Laura's  Interest  in  tliis 
maiter  was  too  vital  to  allow  it  to  be  simply  evaded, 
and  she  replied,  in  a  courteous  tone : 

"  Charmed  to  know  you.  Miss  Henshaw " 

*'  Higgins,  if  yon  please.  Miss f 

*'Polumsbee.  But  I  understood  that  you  were 
sister  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  fother." 

''And  so  I  am,  or  was  tOl  he  ffied,  and  so  for  as  I 
know " 

"But  vour  name  is  not  the  same,"  persisted 
Laura,  niiile  her  mother  glanced  open  reproof  at 
this  most  unusual  departure  IVom  etiquette. 

**  Lor*,  no ;  I  see  vour  puazlement  now  f  He  got 
his  name  changed  by  general  coort,  Aaron  did,  to 
please  his  wife  when  he  got  married.  She  was  a 
stock-up  piece,  and  she  wouldn't  agree  to  let  him 
court  her  till  he  promised  to  change  his  name  from 
Aaron  Higgins  to  Arthur  Henshaw.  Henshaw  was 
her  own  name,  you  see  T' 

**0h,  yes,  I  see;  and  so  Mr.  Henshaw,  your 
nephew,  was  bom  to  the  name  of  Henshaw,  after 


<*0h,  jw,  I  suppose  so,  though  for  my  parti 
always  think  of  him  and  reckon  him  a  Hlgc^ ;  and 


so  I  do  'Viny,  too.*^ 

f"  repeated  Iflis 


Follansbee,  faiterro- 


"  nnny  ? 
gatively. 

'*  Yes,  Artiiur's  sister,  you  know.  Hain't  yon 
got  acquainted  with  her  yet?  Seeing  you  so  thiek 
with  Arthur,  I  reckoned  yon  must  be  old  friends." 

'*Here  Is  your  fan,  aunt,"  interposed  a  stem 
voice ; "  and  now  I  will  take  yon  for  a  watt,  if  you 
like,  or  ilnd  you  a  seat  upon  the  veranda." 

"Don't  let  hhn  do  either.  Miss  HiggfaHl"  ex- 
claimed Laura,  with  a  poor  imitation  of  gayety  in 
her  vbice  belied  by  the  cold  glitter  of  her  eyes. 
"  Mr.  Henshaw  wisnee  to  Interrapt  our  eonversstfon 
and  have  you  all  to  himself;  but  we  wont  permit  U, 
will  we  ?  Mamma,  take  Mr.  Henshaw  with  you  for 
the  stroll  you  were  just  sighinff  After,  •and  by  the 
time  you  are  tired  my  uncle  will  have  come,  and  we 
will  go  to  the  baUroom." 

Mrs.  FoUamfoee,  a  good  deal  bewildered,  but 
always  ready  to  Indulge  the  whims  of  her  only.child, 
rose  at  once,  and  Arthur  had  no  choice  but  tooflbrlrfs 
arm,  casting  a  parting  glance  of  reproach,  kiqulry» 
beseeching  at  Laura,  who  returned  it  with  one 
whose  carelessness  bordered  on  contempt. 

«<And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Higgins,"  began  she,  so 
soon  as  they  were  alone,  "  do  teH  me  some  more  of 
these  interesting  little  fomHy  matters.  Do  you  rsside 
with  Mr.  and  l&s  Henshaw  hi  Boston  ?' * 

**  Lor',  no,  chUd !  though  you  may  say  they  reside 
with  me  In  BrookvAle,  New  Hampdnre;  for  my 
house  is  all  the  home  they  can  call  their  own,  either 
one  of  them,  though  Arthur,  he's  getting  on  consid'- 
able  well  now--and  moI^b  'Viny,  too,  for  that  matter." 

''Is  she  reaUyr'  asked  Miss  Follaasbee,  with 
great  interest    **  She  teaches  a  sohooL  I  believe." 

'<Why,no  she  don't!  What  put  that  in  your 
headf  demanded  Miss  Higgins,  tilting  back  ber 
head  to  get  a  good  look  through  her  speetacles  at 
Laora's  nee.  'Yioy,  she's  a  milUner,  partner  with 
a  Miss  Flouncing,  or  some  such  name,  a  French 
woman  that  taught  her  the  trade,  and  then  toek 
her  in  partner,  and  'Viny  expects  she'll  go  back  to 
France  next  year,  and  leave  her  all  the  business. 
You  see  how  it  was,  was  this  way :  My  brother 
Aaron— I  can't  help  calUng  him  Aaron,  for  I  always 
did  whfle  we  was  young  ones  growing  up  and  all. 
Well,  Aaron  he  was  mrfbrtonate  in  bonness;  he 
was  in  the  hardware  bustaess,  and  his  wifo  Melvina — 
'Vhiy's  named  after  her— well,  she  was  awful  ex- 
travagant, and  my  opinion  is,  she  Just  ruined  him ; 
anyway  he  fhWed  out-and-ont,  and  he  couldn't  pay 
his  debts,  and  it  just  broke  his  heart;  for  he  was  a 
dreadfol  high-feeling  fellow,  Aaron  was,  and  used 
to  brag  that  he  owed  no  man  living  a  cent  that  he 
cooldirt  pay  next  day,  and  when  he  had  to  go  into 
bankruptcy,  and  his  house  and  ita*nttnre  and  pic- 
tures and  piano  and  everything  was  sold  at  vendue, 
and  after  all  not  enooffh  to  pay  up  the  creditors, 
he  just  crippled  right  down  and  give  up,  took  to 
his  bed  in  the  little  hot  tenement  they'd  moved  into, 
and  died  in  two  months  from  the  day  of  the  ven- 
doe." 

Miss  Betsey  paused  and  wiped  her  eyes,  but  Miss 
Follansbee's  remained  as  bright  and  cold  and  eager 
as  ever  while  she  asked  : 

"And  what  was  done  with  the  children?  Did 
Mrs.  Henshaw's  faroMy  take  them?" 

"  Lor',  no.  Melvhiy^s  folks  was  of  the  poor  and 
proud  order,  and  they  never  got  over  her  marrytag 
a  man  that  couldn't  help  them  along  in  the  world, 
and  was  named  Higgins  into  the  bargain,  for  they 
always  pretended  to  forget  that  his  name  was 
changed,  and  they  never  nad  much  to  say  even  to 
Melvfoy  herself  after  the  marriage,  and  the  foUnre 
just  finished  them  off,  and  they  never  one  of  them 
came  near  her,  or  even  to  the  ftmeral.  1  was  there 
when  Aaron  died,  and  the  last  thing  he  says  to  me 
was :  '*  Betsey,  yon  won't  let  my  cnHdren  starve  f* 
and  says  I:  "Aaron,  I'll  do  fsr  'em  as  I  would  fbr 
my  own  If  I'd  been  a  married  womam  and  had  a 
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fftmfly."  So,  as  toon  m  all  wm  oter,  we  told  whMt 
few  things  was  left,  and  I  took  Kelyinv  and  the 
ehildren— Tiny  she  wasn't  two  jear  olcl,  and  Ar- 
thur jnst  tamed  flTe,  and  I  earned  'em  all  np  to 
Brookrille,  where  I  was  carrying  on  the  old  fitnn : 
for,  yon  see,  Aaron  and  I  was  all  there  was  left 
when  fiather  and  mother  died,  and  he  couldn't  take 
the  &rm»  and  I  hated  to  see  it  sold— so  I  just  car- 
ried it  on  myself,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  Pve 
had  pretty  good  luck,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't 
say  it  I'd  all  along  calculated  that  Arthur  would 
grow  up  to  be  a  help  on  the  fttrm,  and  finally  1  ex- 

}>eoted  to  shift  it  all  off  on  his  shoulders,  and  he'd 
(Btch  home  a  wife,  and  I'd  eet  side  o*  the  fire  and 
tend  the  babies  for  'em  both;  but  it  wa'n't  to  be. 
Arthur  he  wasn't  bat  fourteen  when  he  got  restless 
and  uneasy,  and  after  a  spell  it  came  out  that  no- 
thing would  suit  but  that  he  must  go  to  the  city 
and  take  hold  of  the  same  business  his  father  was 
in,  and  make  money  to  pay  off  all  that  was  left 
owing  to  his  jhthers  creoitors  when  the  thing  was 
settled.  I  argued  a  heap  with  him,  and,  finally,  I 
offered  hfan  what  money  I'd  got  in  the  bank,  and  if 
that  wa'n't  enough,  I  agreed  to  put  a  mortgage  on 
the  farm  and  pay  off  cTcry  cent  Aaron  owed,  u  Ar- 
thur wonld  pat  his  name  to  a  paper  agreeing  to 
stay  with  me  till  he  was  twenty-one  anyway,  and 
longer  if  we  could  asree.  But  no,  he  said,  and  troe 
enough,  that  his  fhther  had  took  his  share  of  the 
property  and  put  it  into  his  business  and  lost  it, 
and  what  was  left  was  mine,  and  he  wasn't  going 
to  rob  a  woman,  find  ona  thwl.  liad  been  like  a 
modeller  to  him;  aad  go  f  hiid  bL^^D,  for  Melviny 
didn't  Uyh  a  year  aflcr  Ahe  cam«  into  the  country, 
bat  ills t  kill ed  herseir  f^ettiDj^ /^ 

^*I  midetstaod— poor  thing  T^  Entirmured  Miss 
FoUaiHbi}«,a  menial  vMon  of  ti)«  ponr  little  petted, 
ejctrftvagant,  woak-miudi-d  city  ^Mrl  i.riuisplanted  to 
atoncly  New  Hampshire  fanii  tOH|iemi  her  first  year 
of  fridowhood  ami  pnvBrtv,  H^ing  tn^oro  her  eyes. 

"So  Artliar  went  ti*  fiostv>fi,  and.  without  any- 
b(>dy  |o  Iieip  him.  got  &  br^y^s  place  in  a  hardware- 
store  down  BUckatoQe  Street,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  had  a  pretty  bard  (ksrstch  for  it,  I  gueai, 
though  he  n«Ter  coropUlncdr  and  took  mighty  little 
b«lp  kom  themes  were  r&ady  and  wllUog  to  do  for 
him." 

"And  that  was  you,  and  nobody  oIm,  ICss 
Betsey?"  suggested  Laora,  coldly. 

"  Tes,  that  waa  me,"  consented  the  spfaister,  re- 
luctantly. *'  But  miffh^  little  he'd  let  me  do,  so  it's 
no  matter.  Well,  the  Summer  'Viny  waa  sixteen. 
Arthur,  he  came  home  to  spend  his  vacation,  ana 
thev  had  a  dreadfhl  rii^t  of  private  talk,  and  the 
nnahot  of  all  was  that  Tiny  came  to  me  and  said 
she  couldn't  content  herself  nohow  to  lire  so  any 
loiuer.  She  wanted  to  be  earning  her  own  living, 
and  not  be  n  burden  upon  me,  for  she  knew  she 
wasn't  any  help;  and,  to  be  sure,  'Viny  was  never 
rugged  enough  to  be  of  much  account  aboat  a 
farm,  and,  what  was  more,  she  wanted  to  be  with 
Arthur,  and  he  sort  of  hankered  to  have  her,  for, 
getting  to  \»e  a  voung  man,  so  yon  see,  he  felt  the 
need  of  women-folks  round  to  make  it  pleasant,  and, 
like  a  ffood  boy  as  he  was,  he'd  rather  have  his 
sister  than  any  one  else.  So  we  talked,  and  we 
talked,  and  it  wa'n't  no  more  use  than  for  the  old 
hen  to  lell  the  ducklings  not  to  go  into  the  water ; 
and  finally  I  went  down  to  Boston  again,  the  first 
time  since  Aaron  died,  and  I  got  Tiny  put  out  to 
this  Madam-or-sell  Flouncing,  to  learn  the  milliner's 
business,  and  there  she's  been,  eight  years  come 
next  Thanksgivins ;  and  I  tell  you  she's  gone  right 
np  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  all  Aaron's  debts  are 
paidrup,  stock,  lock  and  barrel,  and  I  guess  Arthur's 
sot  sometUng  consid'able  laid  by  to  put  into  the 
buainess  when  he's  took  into  the  firm,  as  his  folks 
has  been  promisfaig  he  shall  be  next  New  Year'a." 

''And  tnev  did  not  expect  you  heref  asked 
Laura,  a  little  cynically.  "  Tbey  never  have  been 
themselves,  perhaps,  untfl  this  season." 

"Well,  Arthur  lum  been  round  eoniid'able  for  ' 


the  last  two  or  three  years,  bit  Tingr  baa 
always  spent  her  vacationa  with  me,  and  Aithvr 
always  comes  home  to  Thanksgiving,  if  he  dent 
any  other  time ;  but  this  year  I  got  sort  of  crotchety, 
and  I  felt  aa  if  I  wanted  to  aee  a  little  of  the  worid 
for  once  in  a  way,  and  when  His'  Peters— Lnwyer 
Pelers's  wifB,  you  know— came  home  and  said  she'd 
stopped  here  for  a  few  days  and  saw  my  Arthor 
traming  round  with  the  best  of  'em,  and  waiting  on 
one  of  the  sweetest  girls  here,  I  thought  all  of  a 
sudden  I'd  like  just  to  get  a  climp'  of  that  aort  of 
hfe,  so  different  fh>m  BrookviUe  and  the  fkrm  and 
all,  and  as  the  money  for  the  hay  had  Jist  come  in, 
I  felt  aa  if  I  might  as  well  spend  it  on  a  Uttle  JoOifl- 
cation  as  to  put  it  along  witn  the  rest  in  the  savinga* 
bank,  so  I  np  and  did  it,  and  that's  aU.  I  expect 
I've  talked  you  stupid,  haven't  IT  Hy  tongue  does 
rattle  on  when  it  gets  a-going,  and  you're  so  kind  o' 
sympathizfaig.  It  can't  be  you're  the  young  woman 
Mis'  Peters  told  about?  She  said  she  was  dread- 
ful stnek-up  and  highfalutin,  but  I'm  sure  you  mint 
one  of  that  sort,  my  dear." 

*'  Thank  you  for  the  good  opinion,  ICss  Higglna : 
but  I  see  my  mamma  and  uncle  waiting  ibr  me,  nnd 
Mr.  ai^  luss  Henshaw  are  Just  coming  up  the 
steps,  so  good-evening.  So  mnch  obliged  for  your 
story." 

It  was  noticed  by  her  numerous  admirera,  that 
evening,  that  Miss  Follansbee  was  tai  the  wildest  of 
good  spirits,  and  also  that  never  bad  ahe  been  to 
sarcastic,  so  pitiless,  so  quick-eyed  for  the  foibles  of 
her  comnaniona,  and  more  than  one  darinf  yoatii 
retreated  ftom  an  encounter  of  witi,  dasued  bnt 
wounded  and  seeking  refuge  with  some  less  bril- 
liant and  less  dangerous  beauty.  It  was  to  one 
ef  these  gentlemen  Miss  Follansbee  suddenly  ad- 
dressed the  inquiry : 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Perldns,  what  is  the  hardware  busi- 
ness T' 

Mr.  Perkins,  the  grandson  of  a  traveling  timnan, 
wondered  much  whether  he  were  insulted  or  no, 
but  had  the  good-breeding  not  to  show  his  doobt*  aa 
he  coldly  answered : 

**  Why.  stoves  and  saucepans,  and  ketflea  and 
locks  and  lUnges,  nails  and  screws,  and  such  mat- 
ters, are  hardware,  and  dealing  in  them  is  the 
hardware  business." 

**  Kettles  and  saucepans !"  echoed  Miss  FoUans- 
bee,  scornfully.  "And  do  gentlemen  ever  belong 
to  the  hardware  business?  Did  you  ever  know 
a  man  who  dealt  in  kettlee  and  saucepana  ?'* 

Poor  little  Perkins  was  sore  of  the  insult  now, 
but  he  stood  his  ground  manftally. 

**  Tes,  Miss  FoUansbee,  I  have  Known,  or  know,  of 
a  very  worthy  man  who  dealt  ip.  sauoepaDa  nt 
least,  and  as  to  his  being  a  gentleman,  I  am  sure 
he  was  enough  of  one  never  to  offer  gmtoitons 
aftoots  to  any  one." 

"  He  should  have  been  a  lairyer,  then,  and  some- 
body would  have  paid  him  for  them,"  pensively  re- 
marked Miss  Follansbee. 

"For  them?  Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  catch 
your  meaning.  Miss  Follansbee." 

"  It  was  so  very  little,  that  it  escaped  easily.  I 
only  wanted  to  say  that,  since  the  gentleman  under 
discussion  declined  to  give  gratmtoua  insults,  he 
should  have  entered  a  profBSsion  where  he  woold 
have  been  paid  for  them.  Ah,  here  is  Mr.  Brewster 
for  his  valise.    Excuse  me,  Mr.  Perkins." 

And,  as  she  glided  away,  Laura  wondered  a  li^ 
tie  what  she  could  have  said  to  put  ber  awom 
admirer  into  such  very  bad  temper,  as  hia  pink 
lace  now  suggested.  But,  in  another  minute,  uttle 
Perkins  and  all  concerning  him  waa  forgotten,  for 
near  the  door  she  caught  ught  of  a  pale,  stem  face, 
and,  when  ahe  paused,  Arthur  Henshaw  approached, 
bowed,  and  formally  said : 

"  I  think  you  did  me  the  honor  of  pnttfaig  down 
my  name  for  the  next  dance,  Mies  FolUnsbee." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  reaUy  forget ;  but  I  am  afhUd  Colonel 
Windham  will  claim  it,  for  I  promiaed  him  not  two 
minutes  ago,  and  I  may  put  yon  off  with  a  dear 
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9,  Utw  HraAtw,  iiD6«  I  «n  inre  yea  64d 
'tftHf  tef«  left  your  amit'ii  tooiety  from  %  mum 
^fMtytowftrAme.^ 

""A  MiiM  of  duly  would  nore  probably  h«?e  pro- 
4Doed  m  roTerM  effect,  but  in  the  matter  of  this 
bailee,  etpce  yoa  m  decidedly  c^to  the  preference 
to  Colonel  Wmdham*!  inTitaUon,  I  will  not  oompU- 


oate  mat^ra  by  remaining  to  witneM  hia  trinmph. 
Qood-evenii^f.'^ 

"And  80  he  ia  angry,  too  V*  tiionaht  Lanra, 
glanoiag  from  under  her  eyelashea  at  the  stately, 
retareatmg  flgwe.  **  What  a  happy  talent  I  am 
deTel<^ii^  Oila  evening  for  dlMncnanting  my  snb- 
jeeU.    Well    It  had  to  come." 

The  next  BMrning  Annt  BetMy  Hlgstna  eatabUshed 
beraelf  npon  the  veranda,  immediately  after  break- 
iMt,  with  a  nearly  completed  gray  woolen  stoeking 
In  her  handa,  her  spectacles  upon  the  tip  of  her 
iMM,'-and  a  marrelona  chints  moming-wtapper 
add^  tender  to  her  appearance. 

Tiras  did  Miss  PdUansbee  behold  her  as  she 
strolled  fh>m  the  breakflu^tabie  to  the  door,  and  a 
slight  smile  cnrved  her  lips  to  their  least  pleasant 
expression  as  she  tomed  her  head,  and,  in  turning, 
encoontered  the  eyea  of  Mr.  and  MIm  Henshaw  jnat 
cominff  np  the  stepa. 

A  sttght  and  snpereflioas  bow  from  her  was  re- 
tmsU  by  one  yet  more  repellent  from  Miss  Hen- 
shaw, and  a  oddly  eoorteons  one  from  her  brother, 
M  tiie  two  pasMd  and  Mated  themMWes  beaide 
their  aoat. 

Not  choosing  to  be  driven  from  her  nsoal  morning 
haunt,  and  yet  reluctant  to  risk  another  ^ance  from 
Arthnr  Henihaw's  eyes,  Laura  lingered  m  the  door- 
way, and  waa  proMUtly  joined  by  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Dnmar,  the  former  wearing  an  injured  but  re- 
kmttag  afr,  the  latter  flippant  u  usual.  It  was 
PerkiBS  who  sprung  the  mine. 

"  Look  at  her.  Draper.  That's  the  little  milUner 
^A  we  used  to  have  such  twi  with  last  'VHnter  In 
Boston— eister  of  the  oonnterhopper  there,  and 
both  of  them  swelling  round  here  on  that  old  girl's 
money.  She's  a  dahywoman,  and  I  suppose  butter- 
milk sold  wen  this  Summer.  She  told  me  aU  about 
M  herself  this  very  monring.  Early  birds,  you 
know." 

"Tes,  yM;  I  thought  Fd  seen  that  Uttle  girl 
aomewhere,"  replied  Perkins,  putting  up  his  glass, 
and  staring  openly  at  Miss  Henshaw.  *'  Nice  little 
thing,  quite,  although,  after  Parisian  ^trlMttes,  one 
finds  a  Yankee  milUner  a  little  slow." 

**  You  probably  do  not  know  that  I  am  within 

hearing  or  your  oonversation,  gentlemen,"  suddenly 

remarked  Miss  Follansbee,  tnmhig  round  from  the 

pillar  agalnat  which  she  leaned,  and  showing  a  fhce 

,  lushed  seariet  with  conticting  feeUngs. 

The  slanderers  shrank,  but  each  showed  flght 
after  hia  kind. 

"  Beg  'pardon,  I'm  sure.  Miss  Follannbee,"  Mid 
Draper.  '^  I  did  not  remember  that  you  had  noticed 
the  youitf  man  to  some  extent—*-'' 

**ABd  fassure  you,  Miss  Follansbee,"  interposed 
the  more  venomous  Draper,  **that  Mme  of  the 
griMttM  are  really  very  respectable,  and  Fm  sure 
1  never  said  that  this  young  woman  was  any  leM 
so.  One  does  not  expect  the  manners  of  that  clan 
of  persona  to  be  exactly  like  our  own." 

^  Fortunately,  theyare  not  in  this  instance,"  re- 
plied Laura.  *'  Mr.  Henshaw  has  the  manners  of  a 
perfbet  gentleman ;  his  sister,  thoM  of  a  high-bred, 
dignified  and  modest  hidy." 

"^'And  Aunt  BefMy  f  inquired  Draper,  with  a  ma- 
lignant sndle,  to  which  Laura  replied  with  one  bright 
and  dangerous  as  sheet-liffhting : . 

'*Aunt  BetMy  hM  stUl  less  claim  to  be  ranked  in 
*  our '  claM,  Mr.  Draper,  for  she  is  a  courageous, 
honest  and  truUiftil  woman,  with  positively  the  ab- 
•ord  notion  of  having  duties  toward  other  people, 
and  performing  them.  Quite  out  of  our  line,  you 
Me,  but  still  M  interesting  to  me,  that  I  am  incIiDed 
to  study  auoh  a  character  a  little  more  deeply.". 

Asd  with  a  sweeping  bow  Miss  Follansbee  pssMd 


the  two  diMomflted  youths,  and  went  to  seat  her> 
self  beside  Aunt  BetMy  Higgins,  who  received  her 
cordially  and  without  surprise,  while  her  nephew 
and  nieiee  hardly  concealed  the  surprlM  and  aus- 
picion  excited  fai  their  minds  by  this  advance. 

MIm  Follansbee,  however,  was  quite  competent 
to  the  position,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Anna 
Henshaw  was  laughing  gayfy  in  reply  to  one  of 
Laura's  Mllles,  ana  Arthur  Mt  looking  at  her  with 
undisguiMd  admiration  and  love. 

That  evening,  as  the  party  stroll^  upon  the 
beach,  Laura  dexterously  contrived  a  tete-^kewith 
Mr.  Henshaw,  and  abruptly  said : 

'*  I  behaved  very  Ql  last  night  Have  you  for- 
given me?" 

''A little  fkuli  so  nobly  atoned  becomes  a  vfr- 
tue,"  replied,  he  in  a  low  voice,  and  bending  down 
to  meet  her  eyes ;  but  the  eyM  remained  dlasat- 
Isfled. 

''No,  pleaM,  not  a  complfment,  Mr.  Henshaw, 
but  the  truth.  What  did  you  think  of  me  last 
night  ?   Did  not  you  desplM  me  ?    Tell  the  truth." 

*'  Since  you  ask  in  that  tone,  I  mnost  answer  sin- 
cerely, althourii  I  had  not  thought  to  allude  again 
to  what  I  M  little  like  to  remember,"  said  Hen- 
shaw, sravely.  **  What  did  I  think  of  you,  do  you 
My?  Well,  I  thought:  Here  is  a  teat  of  the  large- 
ness and  nobility  of  a  nature  which  has  seemed  m 
fine  while  untried.  WHI  this  young  lady,  bred  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  conventional  refinement,  and 
by  an  arbitrary  standard  of  worth  and  respecta- 
buity— will  she  be  able  to  perceive  the  true  value 
of  a  character  like  my  aunt%  ?  WHI  she  be  shocked 
to  diMover  that  she  um  received  a  tradesman  as 
her  equal,  and  has  even  solicited  an  introduction  to 
his  sister  the  milliner,  albeft  that  milliner  la  ftiOy 
her  equal  in  all  the  grace  and  lovelincM  of  deHcate 
maidenhood  ?  ThoM,  ahice  you  ask  me.  Miss  Fal- 
lonsbee,  were  the  questions  I  uked  myMlf  last 
night,  so  soon  as  I  neard  of  my  aunt's  arrival  bi 
this  place." 

**  And  the  aMwer  ?"  whispered  Laura,  her  head 
bent  low  beneath  his  sturdy  gaM. 

*'  The  answer  was  too  nasty  at  first,  for  It  wm  : 
She  is  like  the  rest  of  her  frivolous  and  heartless 
Mt ;  she  is  a  butterfly  of  foshlon,  a  beautlfbl  form 
without  a  soul ;  the  bright jdream  of  an  hour,  to  be 
forgotten  so  soon  as  one  awakes." 

**  That  was  at  first,  you  My.    AsA  than  f 

''And  then,  this  morning,  when  I  heard,  as  I 
could  not  avoid,  a  part  of  your  oonverMtion— when 
you  came  and  Mated  yourMlf,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  world,  beside  my  aqnt,  and  won  my  nster  f^m 
the  proud  roMrve  which  is  her  armor,  then  I  said : 
She  IS  a  butterfly,  perhapa,  but  the  butterfly  is  the 
type  of  the  soul,  and  hers  ia  u  fhir  aa  the  beauti- 
rol  body  that  enshrines  It,  and  the  dream  that  I 
have  dreamed  of  her  la  one'  trom  which  I  never 
shall  awake,  hopeleM  though  it  be." 

A  long,  long  silence,  ana  then,  mingled  with  the 
genUe  plashing  of  the  waves  at  their  feet,  came  a 
yet  gentler  murmur  from  Laura's  lipa : 

"And  why— hopeless?" 

**  Laura,  Laura,  do  not  tempt  me  beyond  my 
strength.  Do  not  destroy  with  one  word  the  reso- 
lution which  has  required  all  the  manhood  that  is 
hi  me  to  establish.  You  are  rich  and  I  am  poor. 
You  come  of  a  fiunfly  u  aristocratic  In  feeling  as 
In  lineage,  and  I— you  have  Men  the  moat  respect- 
able relatives  I  posseu." 

"Yon  were  near  despishig  me  for  CrIm  pride 
last  night  -—  how  shall  I  Iook  upon  ft  In  you  to- 
night?''murmured  MiM  Fallonsbee;  and  the  rest 
of  the  converMtion  was  too  fragmentary  to  be  re- 
peated. 

Anna  Henshaw  went  abroad  with  her  brother 
and  his  bride  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  mar- 
ried in  France,  when  a  rumor  went  abroad  that  she 
WM  one  of  the  mnigr^  flunlUes  of  the  haule  nth 
Metse. 

Auoet  BetMy  went  back  to  her  fhrm,  Mtisfied  with 
her  gllmpM  of  &shionable  lifl»,  which  she  pro- 
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Boanoef  of  **  no  «C€OVit»"  And  looks  fonrMrd  all 
tlio  je«r  to  the  Suminer  yidt  of  Artlnir  and  Laura 
and    utie  baby. 
Mm.  FalloBibM  cooMlea  bezMlf  with  the  dis- 


eoTory  that  tho  Houhawa  wore 
of  a  oentory  ago,  and  Lanra  ne( 
If  Arthur  ever  doea,  he  finds  it  in 
its  he  haa  never  relhiqnirited. 


>!e 
hab- 


▲uirr 


'  HXaOXHfr— AMD  X  AM  BISTIE  TO  ASTBUB*^  VATHBU'  " 
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V 


\   •> 


MoTKn— "  W%y,  m^  non. 


SBADT  fOB  THB  PAftTr. 


lu/  Mm,  you  ofv  nd  going  to  Oio  patig  ytUh  those  dbri% 
Oht  tholPh  nothing,  mamnuk^rm  going  to  voear  gUrof  /'^ 


She  WM  ningtnm  for  him,  "  Chfldhood'B  days 
BOW  gnm  before  me  P  Mid,  quite  imconftcloiialy  ts  it 
were,  lie  bqpm  to  feel  aioand,  u  if  to  And  oat 
whetber  tliat  ihingle  In  liie  pantaloonB  was  all 

Viro  Townip  T«um  moode^  after  two  dart* 
penndt,  evertoeli  two  bavae4liievee  tlial  bad  atolen 
two  nmlea,  and  bad  to  give  them  two  dollars,  two 
o?eroo«ti  and  two  pain  of  booti  In  ooBiideration  of 
being. allowed  to  retorn  home.  The  loeal  paper 
eajB :  **  The  yoonc  men  oeaerre  the  thaoka  of  the 
commonitj  for  thdr  ▼igOaaoe.'' 

▲  |l»Hi  wmatakinf  aim  at  a  hawk  that  waa 
perehed  on  a  tree  sear  hia  cbiokeii*ooop»  when  his 
fittle  daoghter  exclaimed,  **Don*t  take  aim,  pa; 
let  it  go  off  by  aoddenL"  *'Wh7  so  r' asked  the 
father.  "  *Cao8e  ev^  gon  tliat  goes  off  by  acci- 
dealt  Btways  btts  somebo|^,"  ezplabed  the  child. 

G»«tioM  ibr  the  CowAtlmfE-bowse*— It  is  pe- 


culiarly onadYisable  for  the  partners  of  any 
cantOe  Urm  to  travel  alltogetner  by  railway,  as  in 
thitaase  the  whole  boose  runs  an  fanteiiieBt  ilik  of 
being  smashed. 

M  CiMiUemmt  miOk%  Jmry^^  said  a  judge,  try^ 
lag  a  prisoner  for  nrarder,  '*  they  say  that  the  lisct  of 
thepAoner'a  killing  his  sweetbeart  shews  that  he 
Meroiftil  powera!  genklemeii,  if  that 


be  80, 10M  tooMld  (A^  AOM  «^t^  ft«  Aad  inatTied 


A  P»per,  in  describhig  an  aeeident,  recently, 
says,  with  considerable  candor:  *'  Doctor Crawlord 
was  called,  and,  nndeik-  bis  prompt  and  skiUlbl 
treatment,  the  yonng  man  uied  oh  Wednesday 
nigbt.»»- 

M  8«Bse  CoaHniMded  Ulot  hss  pat  that  pen 
where  I  can't  find  it !''  growled  a  man  the  other  day, 
as  he  ssBrObed  about  the  desk.  "Ah,  am,-  yes !  I 
thoogbt  so,"  he  contiaoed,  in  a  lower  key,  as  he 
took  the  article  from  behind  his  ear. 

A  Uttle  Boy  in  Springfield,  alter  his  cnstomary 
evening  prayer,  a  night  or  two  ago,  continped, "  And 
bless  msmma  and  Jenny  and  Uncle  Benny,'*  add- 
ing, after  a  moment's  paase,  the  explanatory  re- 
mark: *' His  name  is  H<^kins." 

TlMT  Asked  »  Western  KdHor  if  he  would 
aet  as  judge  in  the  forthcoming  Iowa  baby-show, 
and  he  earnestly  and  borriedly  repUed :  ''Will  vou 
have  a  raoe-borse  on  the  spot,  (umish  a  locomotive, 
insure  my  life  for  my  funily,  and— and  how  much 
time  will  you  give  me  for  a  start  before  the  result  is 
announced f 

A  P>pafisesto»nl  PlAMlst  was  recently  brought 
before  a  police  justice,  charged  with  inebriety.  Two 
excuses,  of  which  he  sought  to  avail  himself,  were 
that  the  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  him  ta 
against  cold,  and  that  his  in- 


(piano)  forte-fy  nimself  against  < 
strument  being  a  triohord,  indnced 
ohordiahk 


him  td  t*> 
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EinOMAB,    CBAMkDBR,   SEC. 


Enrgmas,  Charades,  Etc. 

1.— Chabais. 

I  an  no  word,  vet  oftea  used 
One  of  onr  States  to  designate, 

And  if  my  freedom  yonll  excnae^ 
ril  teU  yon  of  my  pretty  mate. 

i 

The  mom  awakes  her,  it  is  said, 
With  Usaes  on  her  cheek  so  tHr, 

AX  eve  she  bows  her  gentle  head 

And  breathes  soft  fragrance  as  a  pvayer. 

Who  ctonld  conceive  that,  joined  to  me     . 

The  opposite  would  oome  to  light?  ^  ' 
For  it  is  troe  as  true  can  be 

Onr  sdnen  whole  will  oft  show  spite. 

2.— Double  AcBOVno. 

1.  This  IB  as  animal  large  and  grim; 

I  woaM  ont  like  to  be  hngged  by  him. 
1.  ThiH  HP  St  In  order  is  a  rope, 

Qa  which  pr&irie-hnnters  base  great  h<^. 

3.  Oar  cQimtry  this  will  bring  to  riew ; 
Who  love  her  not  are  doubtless  few. 

4.  Aa  iidnial  b^ra  to  yon  is  rtiown. 
Which  pnrrA  Aometnnes  when  atone. 

5.  Tliia  word ,  when  a  performer  rides, 

Is  oHed  to  ^ji]{«ken.the  horse's  strides. 

6.  If  jQu.  this  iLrtide  far  outspread. 

It  will  alwajs  return  to  its  former  state. 

7.  In  moQntflin  and  mines  I'm  to  be  seen. 
And  i3oiilaln  great  riches  untold,  I  ween. 

Primali.  a  Pmsaian  general  of  fiune. 
Fmali,  the  place  of  his  birth  will  name 

S.— Diamond  Puzzli. 

A  Towel ;  a  drink :  a  tool ;  a  countir  in  Africa ; 
before  and  a  verb ;  the  border ;  a  Towel. 

4.— BSHBAIffiD  WOBDS. 

My  whole  is  earth,  and  tou  will  find, 
If  yon  behead  me,  Tm  ^'reclined": 
Behead  again,  you'll  And  me  **  yes  ''— 
That  is,  if  you  should  rightty  guess. 

6.-^CHJLItA»B. 

My  first  will  plainly  to  you  show 
A  very  large  mass  of  sour  dough. 
In  this,  my  second,  value  is  seen ; 
Toull  eaaly  guess  the  answer,  I  ween. 
My  whole  does  ^ow  an  American  town ; 
It  is  yery  small,  but  of  great  renown. 

6.— QuAimuFLi  AcBOsno. 

Four  things  of  yours  without  whieh  you 
Would  find  it  very  hard  to  do. 

1.  To  mass,  or  to  collect,  I  wis, 

2.  With  sorrow  for  the  past  is  this; 

3.  And  for  this  last  Til  plainly  state 
Tis  like  one  who  doth  lacerate. 

7.— Ck>ycsALn>  Squakb  Woriw. 

1.  To  a  nobleman  life  is  pleasant.  2.  The  doctor 
bitteriy  repented  his  precipitation.  3.  "  Grab  both 
purses,"  said  the  tliief.  4.  Cousin.  I  obey  your 
orders.  6.  I  haye  shot  terns  before  this.  (Each 
sentence  contains  a  word.) 

8.— EmoMik. 

I  come  from  far  Poland,  than  which  thei'e  is  no 
land 

In  history  has  clafaned  more  attention; 
A  bird  and  a  carriage,  a  dance  at  a  marriage^ 
A  nickname  for  Mary,  and  a  part  of  canary, 

Are  the  whole  of  the  clues  I  may  mention. 


•.-^Chabam.  • 

Fm  like  the  gnat  on  the  window-paae, 
I  last  for  a  &ie,  and  am  bom  again: 
The  brightest  hours  of  life  are  passed 
During  my  short  and  pleasant  sojoam; 
You  gzieye  when  I'm  gone  at  last. 
And  look  with  joy  for  my  return. 
Down  in  the  Southern  wilderness  [ 

Of  canes  and  shrubs  or  watery  enma. 
The  slaye  walks  in  me  night  and  day-        ; 
He  goes,  he  passes,  and  neyer  retnms. 
I'm  a.  thicket,  a  Jungle,  a  hiding-place 
For  ike  oppressed  of  eyery  land  and  raee. 

Between  the  hours  of  two  and  tbrea, 

'  At  eariy  mom, 
Toull  see  the  frst  gray  streaka  of  mt 

When  I  am  bom. 
To  the.«rreckers  on  the  sea. 
To  tl^  himtar  on  the  lea. 
Through  the  darkness  riding  tne, 

1  greet  the  foriom. 

10.-4>ouHJi  AiwMnc. 

Two  Baatem  coontries  brij^t 
Where  rules  the  TiJamite. 

1.  Thoof^  yon  may  faaye',  you  neyer  shooM  be  fai  it 

2.  A  weU-knowB  bird,  though  I  haye  neyer  seen  it 

3.  A  wooden  tool,  though  oft  in  station  high. 

4.  Glossy  and  bright,  its  lustre  soothes  the  eye. 

5.  A  geUd  substance  to  July  of  use. 

6.  Not  much  by  human  this  do  we  produce. 

11 — LOOOOBIPH.  t 

Complete,  I  am  an  eager  kiad  of  raoyement;  twice 
behead,  I  wander;  behead,  I  moye  easQy;  cut  oil 
my  tail,  and  transpose,  I  am  a  young  ammal;  pot 
on  my  tail  again^  and  transpose.  I  denote  censure; 
now  cut  off  my  head,  I  walk  with  difficulty ;  tram- 
pose,  I  am  a  repast ;  agahi  transpose,  I  am  masco- 
fine ;  behead,  I  am  sold  at  public-houses ;  transpose, 
I  am  an  todosed  piece  of  ground. 

12.— Chabadb. 

In  my  first  a  person  see. 

Who  has  been  found  to  be  gnilly. 

And  now  my  second : 

A  personal-pronoun  *tis  reckoned. 

And  my  third  I  am  sure  you  will  aoe. 

As  it  will  not  under  be. 

My  whole  you  will  find,  to  your  reHei; 

As  you  win  see  in  it  a  belief. 

13.— DEumoys  of  Cemtbal  Lrrbs. 

Delete  the  centre  letter  of  wide  and  leaye  a  nal ; 
of  away  and  leaye  a  rale ;  of  an  ointment  and  leave 
except;  of  reason  and  leaye  a  coyer;  of  part  el  s 
house  and  leaye  to  moye ;  of  a  meaaore  and  leave 
simple. 

14.— Tblahoulab  Pobelb. 

A  Jewel;  a  yariety  of  sheep ;  to  bu&d;  a  grain; 
an  insect ;  an  exclamation ;  a  oonaonant. 


15.— Squabb  Wqbds. 

.  A  Scotch  penny ;  an  ancient  GracSaa 
let  faM ;  a  French  riyer ;  to  enrolL 


thaalie:to 


16.— €<jt7ABB  WoBDS. 


Patchwoik ;  an  Arabian  prince  -  aeoearftisi ; 
ingate;  conjunction  and  fixed. 

17.— S<)UABB  VoBDS. 

Enacting  puhiahment ;  a  black  wood ;  waaderiat ; 
an  article,  and  the  Bon4n4aw  of  Mohammed ;  agimi 
name. 
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A  common  ntdmamo  Is  mj  first; 
A  prsposltloii  is  my  next; 
A  defmitiYe  adjecthro  is  my  fUrd ; 
From  my  fourth  is  read  the  text; 
Of  my  whole  you've  no  doubt  heard— 
'tis  s  flower,  out  not  a  hird. 

19.— Double  Acnosnc. 

Two  Uttds  of  pnsclos  yon  have  here 
Whioh  in  this  colnmn  oft  appear. 

1.  If  my  initials  yon  will  take. 
This  word  yea  will  aleo  make. 

3.  That  fellow  was  like  a  cross  dog^ 
Because  he  stack  fast  in  the  bog. 

3.  A  dreadfU  battie  Ibnght  in  Bpain, 
Where  Bonaparte's  men  fongfat  in  vain, 

4.  Within  each  liiTod  coromnnily. 
This  eyeiy  one  most  sorely  see. 

6.  I  woke  ap  when  I  heard  yon  rap 
It  was  my  after4inner  nap. 

6.  I  won  it  in  a  swimming-match, 

In  which  I  had  to  swim  as  **  scratch." 

7.  The  heat  is  sach  I  cannot  sta/, 
Or  I  shall  really  &int  away. 

8.  And  now  don't  thhik  it  is  absnrd. 
Bat  take  my  finals  for  this  word. 

30.— Akaobax. 

Tis  with  the  qneen  that  Pye  been  seen, 

Witik  coronation  blendinfr ; 
Hot  in  her  hand,  bat  near  did  stand, 

In  retfame  attending. 

Transposing  me,  great  change  yonll  see. 

Then  nnsobstantial  growing, 
Since  I  am  made  a  ghostly  shade, 

An  apparition  lAowlng. 

2L— Irish  Town3« 

1.  My  first  we  often  go  on  for  pleasnre-;  my  sec* 
ond  is  a  term  nsed  to  describe  a  means  for  crossing 
it ;  my  whole  is  a  town  in  IreUnd.  2.  My  first  is  to 
do  wrong ;  my  second  is  reckoned  daring  if  a  mas' 
can  do  it:  my  whole  is  an  Irish  town. 

22..-BQI7ABS  WOBDB. 

A  Ihiit ;  a  flower;  toestabUsh ;  to  desire  earnestly 
and  a  yowel ;  to  praise. 

2d<-CBASAm. 

A  French  pronoon  nff  first,  often  heard  In  a  hail ; 
A  number  my  SfpooDo;  as  yon  see  without  fail.  . 
My  whole  is  a  drog  mnch  In  feyer  prescribed. 
And  which  as  a  bittei^may  well  be  described. 

t4.— Dvuttn  ACBoeno.  '* 

For  primals  and  iiialf  two  dtiea  yonll  sight, 
And  they  are  both  eapitab,  how  if  Fm  right. 

1.  This  a  Sonthem  i3tate  will  show; 

2.  These  foreign  moontains,  voa  well  know ; 

3.  Something  mad«  of  marble,  now  pat  down ; 

4.  North  part  of  Pentisylyania,  this,  a  town; 
6.  A  Tennory  now  find  here; 

6.  And  what  means  bad  will  here  appear. 

26.— Hbads  08  Tails. 

My  whole  all  ladies  like  to  wear; 
Cat  oir  both  my  head  and  tail, 
•     A  unit  yoall  Imye  there. 


as^^DiAselfn  PiMKA  • 

A  vowel,  an  animal,  malice,  pale,  a  sect,  to  tiga 
yonr  name,  a  consonant 
Centrals  show  a  religions  denomfaiation. 

27.— DBOAPITAnOKS  A1Q>  AM  AOSOflTIO. 

Behead  a  pledge,  and  leave  what  we  all  have : 
behead  to  raCse,  and  leave  to  eztd ;  behead  dread, 
and  leave^  wrong ;  behead  a  prepomon,  and  leave 
nothfag ;  behead  to  pass  away,  and  leave  a  Ml ;  be- 
head nothing,  and  leave  one ;  behead  a  tree,  and 
leave  an,  aninai ;  behead  to  rise-OBt  oC*  and  leave  to 
sink;  behead  coarse,  and  leave  one ;  behead  a  col- 
tivated  spot,  and  leave  one  of  Tennyson's  characters 

The  imtials  form  the  name  of  a  oelebrated  printer. 


Akswers  to^Ewigmas,  CBABAnHi,  B^.,  nc 

F^pSBOABT'  NnAftB. 

I.  Cat-a^ma-ran  (catamaran.)  2.  Need-lew-omen 
(needlewomen).  3.  Hamlet,  Casslo,  thus— HeretiC, 
AcaciA,  Matches.  IJonS,  Gnnol,  TomatO.  4.  Codi* 
cn,thaa-DCCLnO. 

6.—  M 

DECOY 

X  T  C  O  H  17  8 

M  A  H  O  B 

0  t;  T 

8 


6.  P-rope-r,  p-olea-x,  s-pear-s,  h-ears-e. 
wax-do,    axiom,    idol-D,    tombs.     8. 


7.  Await, 
Leo-Nora 


10.  Parent- 
Moon-beam, 


Severn,  sever, 
d  io  marry,  thus 
"ble,  foRaOer, 


(Leonora).  9.  Co-a-rage  (courage), 
age  (parent-age).  11.  Bow  Bells.  12. 
under-neath. 

13—      o 

MAT 

M  A  B  B  L 

O  A  B  B  I  B  L 

T  B  I  N  T 

L  B  T 

L 

14.  At-ten-u-ate  (attenuate).     15. 
verse ;  ever,  vere,  ere.    16.  Engage 
BveresT,  sNowdOn.  reGiMen,  tr 
oBingEf,  TaikanP.    17.£ar-nesL 
18—     F 

A  8P 

BL  B  I  r 

ALL  UBB  B 

F  8  BIT  DONT  X 

P  IB  00  tr  1 

TBNU8 

BTB 

'  K 

19^  Lncre,  curi,  our.  20..  AlAnt,  an,  e.  21.  Show, 
shoe,  shod,  shot,  shop.  22.  Tbrob,  broth ;  sebra, 
braze;  shire,  heirs;  other,  throe;  p^ue,  equip; 
lemon,  melon;  study,  dusty;  friend,  flnder;  inter, 
nitre;  marine, remain.  23.  N,P;  E»G;  W,N;  H,N; 
A.8;  M,Y;  P,L;  S,  V;  H,  A;  I,N;  R.r;  E,  A. 
24.  Scream,  cream,  ream.  25.  Wager,  a  gale,  gates, 
elect,  rests.  26.  W(h)ine-glas8  (whieglass). 
27.  Stone,  tone.  one.  28.  Selah,  elide,  liner,  Adela, 
Herat  29.  Stiu  aehieviug,  still  pursuhig,  learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait— Longfellow's  "  Psalm  of  Life." 
(Commence  at  the  centre,  read  upwards  to  the  left, 
and  round).  30.  Amrl-able  (andable).  31.  Coke, 
Note,  thus— OorN,  OttO,  KilT,  EnditE.  32.  Caul- 
if-lower  (cauliflower). 

33.-        0 

e  o  n  . 

C  B  P  B  T 

0  O  U  P  L  B  T 

n  B  L  T  A 

T,B  A    • 

(zL  Shem,  hate,  Etta,  meal. ,  35,  §tan,  Fa>€r,  obolt , 
I  lelic,  erect 
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FUN   FOR  THB   FAJOLT. 


<i«lto  »  Iilttle  <Ioke  at  thaezpenae of  loma 
of  the  critiofl  hM  been  goine  the  ronndt.  At  one 
of  the  concert!,  giyen  by  Msdame  Goddard,  instead 
of  playing  the  piece  annoonced  for  her,  snbeti- 
tnted  another.  The  WcHd,  Timet  and  Tribune 
critics  aU  fell  into  the  trap,  and  told  qs  aU  about  her 
rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  Caprlccio,  the  piece  she 
did  not  pOay.  The  poor  THbune  man  went  so  Ihr  as 
to  tell  us  how  mnon  better  than  usual  the  allegro 
was  rendered,  and  thought  the  first  moTemenft  went 
very  welL  Madame  Goddard  was  bom  in  France 
hi  1840. 

A  GenOMnMi  was  driving  hi  the  eoontrr  and 
met  a  friend,  who  had  Just  began  to  ride  horseback. 
The  genUeraan  turned  to  his  servant,  remarUng-^"  I 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Smith  rode.  "  Beg  pardon, 
sir,'*  was  the  reply :  **  he  does  not  ride--Jie  is  con- 
veyed." 

Tlae  ReTer^ad  SjfdaejrSBettli  was  examining 
some  flowers  in^  the  garden,  when  a  beautifhl  girt 
who  was  of  the  party  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Mr.  Sydney, 
this  pea  will  never  come  to  perfection !"  **  Pemut 
me,  then,"  said  he,  gently  taking  her  hand  and 
walking  toward  the  plant,  '*  to  lead  perfection  to  the 
pea." 

A  Mmm.  Ib  CtsMlBM*ti  recently  committed  sui* 
cide  because  he  lived  next  door  to  an  amateur 
trombone-pUyer.  The  coroner  held  an  inauest,  and 
the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Trombonea." 


StMOliqpaPICiB] 

is  a  true  cony  of  an  indictment  foaad  bi 


'•—He  following 
^/theC^and 
Jury  of  Lawrence  County  at  the  October  term  of 
the  Criminal  Court  for  said  county  (omittfaiff  tlia 
name  of  the  defendant) :  Lawrence  Crimfaial  Court 
—Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  against ,  indict- 
ment—The Grand  Jury  of  Lawrence  county,  bk  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonweallh  of 

Kentucky,  accuse of  the  offense  of  malieiana 

mischief,  committed  as  follows:— The  said , 

on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1876,  bi  the  county 
and  circuit  aforesaid,  did  unlawitfly,  wdlfuDy,  and 
maliciously  kill  and  destroy  one  pig,  the  perBoaal 
...  ...  ^^  ^  consent  of 


property  of  George  Pigg,  wMM>n 

said  PiMN  the  said  pig  beiig  of  valoe  to  the  aforcMld 
GeorgePigg.  The  pig  thus  killed  weighed  abont 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  was  mate  ' 


Pigg's  other  pigs,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentocky. 

A  DlatiB9«lsl&«d  Polltleiaa,  while  coovera- 
faig  with  a  lady  the  other  evelUng,  became  piqued 
by  her  attention  to  a  beantlfhl  dog  that  was  resting 
its  head  confidingly  in  her  Up,  and  impatiently 
asked,  *•  How  is  it  that  a  lady  of  your  intelligence  can 
be  so  fond  of  a  dogf  "Because  he  never  taika 
politics,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 


(to  thrifty  hoaaeiHfe)— '* JM  U  dear,  mwn.    Sr$  a-gUtW  tcify  iotrce  in 
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HOW  WOMAV'S  DimOITLTY  B10OMI8  WOXAIT'S  OFPOBTUinTZ. 


loumEir**TAe  iliry  ^am  yov  a  MrdM,  5u<  Ae  tfama^ei  twn^  jxiy  mj  fees,  ki  alone 

yon  €utvSkingt^ 

nemr— **  OAt^^uf  tile  Mil  toot  to  MntoiionaZ,  I'm  «ure  (Aa<  now  I  can  go  and  make 


FizB  PLAnnemr— * 

my  fortune  as  a  lady  lecturer,^* 

irelM»n*0  Hope—A  cnrious  anecdote  has  Jost 
tamed  up  relative  to  the  history  of  the  picture  of 
"  The  Death  of  Nelson,"  painted  by  West.  Jost 
before  Nelson  went  to  sea  for  the  last  time,  West  sat 
next  to  the  great  ca|>tain  at  an  entertainment  given 
in  his  honor,  and,  in  the  coarse  of  dinner,  Nelson 
expressed  his  regret  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  that  he 
had  little  taste  or  disorimination  for  art  "  But," 
said  he,  taming  to  West, "  there  is  one  pictare  whose 
power  I  do  feel.  I  never  pass  a  print-shop  where 
Voar  '  Death  of  Wolfe '  is  in  the  window,  nithoni 
bebig  stopped  by  It"  West,  of  coarse,  made  his 
acknowledgments,  and  Nelson  went  on  to  ask  why 
he  had  painted  no  more  of  them  like  it  "  Because, 
my  lord,  there  are  no  more  sobjects."  *'  Hang  ft !" 
said  the  sailor, «'  I  didn't  think  of  that !»  and  asked 
him  to  take  a  glass  of  champagne.  *'  Hot,  my  lord,* 
I  fear  yonr  hitrepidity  will  yet  AimiBh  me  sneh 
another  scene ;  and,  if  it  shonld,  I  shall  certainly 
avaU  myself  of  it'*  "  WiUyoar  said  Nelson,  poor- 
ing  oat  bumpers,  and  toaehhighis  glass  violently 
against  WestV-"  will  you,  Mr.  West  f  Then  I  hope 
I  shall  die  hi  the  next  battle."  We  all  know  how 
the  painter  ftilfllled  his  promise  in  "The  Death  of 
Neiaom" 

« Ak,  li»  r«  said  tlie  furmer  to  the  com.    «*  Oh, 
hoe !"  said  the  com  to  the  ikrmer. 


•«Pa,  what  does  it  mean  to  be  tried' by  a  Jary  of 
one's  peers?"  "  It  means,  my  son,  fhaf  a  man  la  to 
be  tried  by  a  Jury  conkposed  of  men  who  are  his 
eqaals-*6n  an  eqoalitT  with  Mm— So  that  they  will 
have  ao  prejudice  against  him."  *'  l^en,  pa,  1  sap- 
pose  you^d  hava  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  baldheaded 
menf' 

A  IVeatfim  Politic  I  kr,  wbo  asttrjQoqBly  eti- 
deavored  to  profiiti^ts  the  Grauger  eleiiie&t,  uQci 
who  GDJajatl  tb^  distinction  of  being  an  eit-proiident 
of  tjie  agricult'irsil  i5ocJ<?tj  of  his  Slate,  waa  reccntiy 
on  lib  ir»y  to  utteiid  tho  State  fair,  and  aaaouoced 
that  fad  to  a  friend  wliom  he  met  on  the  cart,  **  How 
can  yon  g«it  in  T'  jokingly  tinjuired  iiia  friend,  **  My 
fees  will  take  mo  In,**  t'ooll^  th plied  the  ejc-preni- 
dent-  **Yo9^"  Bald  the  friend,  ilioughtfuUj,  *' it 
ought  to,  (or  It  hua  taken  in  a  great  many  men  be- 
fore."    Tableau. 

A  C^lnme  ItoCCary-naan,  anrested  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  other  dayt  tried  to  ezphUn  by  sayhig,  "Me 
selle  ticket  one  dollah,  maybe  von  don't  inakee  hun- 
dred dollah.  get  little  piece  nice  paper  lookee  like 
hundred  dollah,  alle  same,  jes'  good  for  big  fool !" 

Wll  is  the  Boomenmi^  that  strikes  and  gra- 
cioosly  retams  to  the  hand.  Sarcasm  is  the  tn- 
venomed  shaft  that  sttcks  to  the  victim's  heart 
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Tk*t  "WmM  It»  of  Go«rM_The  motto  for  tho 
week  on  a  little  girl^s  Sanday-iehool  card  was, 
**  Get  thee  behiod  me,  Sataa."  Tbere  were  cooae- 
berries  in  the  garden,  bat  she  was  forbidden  to 
pluck  them.    Plack  them  she  did.  **  Why  didn't 

Sm,"  asked  the  mother, "  when  von  were  tempted 
touch  them,  saj,  *  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  V  *' 
**  I  did,"  she  said,  earnestly,  '*  and  he  got  behind 
me,  and  pushed  me  into  the  bush." 

Mliet  «•  Pre]r.**~4L.  person  who  adyertises  for 
a  sftoation  savs  he  wishes  to  travel,  and  has  no 
fear  of  cannibals.  Why  should  he  have?  Men 
who  manage  to  ^e  out  an  ezistenoe  in  New  York 
should  be  more  than  a  match  for  mmj  naedncated 
oannibaL  Otherwise  what  becomes  of  our  boasted 
civilisation,  the  chief  lesson  of  which  seems  to  be 
how  people  may  prey  on  each  other  in  an  artistic, 
Bupenor,  and  sometimes  even  elegant  manner  ? 

ttegfd.  l[em_It  is  well  to  be  polite  under  all 
circumstances;  but  nevertheless  remember  that 
many  a  man  has  been  a  heavy  loser  all  thzoogh  a 
civn  action. 

Dean  BwUt  was  one  day  accosted  by  adrunken 
weaver,  who,  staggering  against  him,  said :  *'  I  have 
been  spinning  ft  out."  "  Tee,"  said  the  dean,  **  and 
now  you  are  reeling  it  home. 

A  Hew  T«rlcer  can  restore  a  black  eye  to  its 
origfaial  beauty  in  about  tix  hours,  and  by  telling 
your  ¥rife  you  missed  the  car  and  sprained  your 
ankle  she  will  never  know  the  tnMu 

A  Compositor  M»de  a  witness  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  sav  that  his  fkther 
was  **  a  pauper  in  the  Low  Moor  Workhouse,"  in- 
stead of  '^  a  partner  in  Ibe  Low  Moo^  Ironworks." 

Sonsetlfctas    flsr    Membon   of   tl&e   I«oii|p 

Robe_When  the  captain  of  a  diip  runs  another 
one  down,  is  it  a  subject  for  action  for  defiunation  of 
character  T 


little  of  the  fight,  as  I  was  underneath  most  of  the 
time." 

I«adle«  HftTe  Boem  Said  to  be  like  a  great 
many  things,  and  now  they  are  said  to  be  Uke  stage- 
drivers  in  remote  districts— because  they  transport 
the      •' 


M  Hvmpli  r*  s»td  a  Tovnip  Gtontlenutn  at 

a  play  with  a  young  lady ;  **  I  could  play  the  lover 
better  than  that  myself."  '*  I  should  uke  to  see  you 
try  it !"  was  her  naive  reply. 

ThellaM  who  pafaits  only  that  side  of  his  hoose 
on  which  the  pubQc  gaze  rests  would  wear  a  coat 
without  a  back,  if  he  could  ke^  the  puUio  in  fhmt 
of  him. 

MMjrDoar  A.,  if  youTl  just  obKge  me  with  a 
loan  of  a  few  hundrecm  Just  at  this  emergency,  Fll 
be  indebted  to  you  for  ever."  **  My  dear  B.,  I  ean*t 
lend  money  on  such  long  time." 

A  tmdy  being  asked  why  woman  is  not  so  much 
of  a  "cUnging  vine"  as  she  once  was,  replied: 
"  Probably  because  of  the  extreme  insecurity  of  the 
man^  oak." 

•aid  a  Blegvo  tlehoolmaeter  I  «  Ef  von  want 
to  find  the  centre  of  gravity,  you  Just  look  out  for 
the  letter  n,  and  then  you'U  hm  i$^  sure." 

M I  Hear  tl&at  Tour  Httsbaad  has  lost  his 
hearing,"  whispered  one  lady  to  another.  **  Tes," 
was  the  mufflea  mly ;  ''but  donH  whisper  so  loud ; 
he  doeanH  like  to  hear  the  suli^ct  refsired  to." 

It  ts  Very  Well  for  little  children  to  be  lambs, 
bat  a  very  bad  thing  lor  them  to  grow  up  sheep. 


I^  Hmi  Been  Said  that  any  lawyer  who  writes 
so  dearly  as  to  be  intdUgible  is  an  enemy  to  his 


A  Medical  Maa  asked  his  legal  adviser  how  he 
could  punish  a  servant  who  had  sttden^oanisler  of 
valuable  snuff.  *'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Act,"  said 
the  Uwyer,  **  that  makes  it  penal  to  take  anuft" 

A  Bad  liitae  Bojr  rubbed  fine  cayenne-pepper 
all  over  the  back  of  his  Jacket,  and  well  into  the 
cloth,  and  then  laughed  out  loud  fai  school,  for 
which  the  master  (logged  hhn  severely,  but  dis- 
missed school  soon  after  to  go  and  see  an  eye-doctor. 

A  Covr-ardljr  AdTantas«*— JMwA^— We  have 
quarreled,  AngeUna,  it  is  true;  but  let  me  see 
von  home.  Ton  will  take  my  arm?  Afigdina^ 
Never  agate !  .fiJoMn— But-^Aens  are  three  oowe 
in  the  next  field!  (Angelina  succumbs  on  the 
instant,  and  is  led  olTbv  the  triumphant  Edwfai,  who 
sees  his  way  to  a  speedy  reconcihatk>n«) 

An  Kiaiitent  Vragedian*s  violent  mefiidd  of 
getting  rid  of  the  kteg  in  *'  Hamlet,"  was,  once  upon 
a  time,  rehearsed  at  toe  Surrey,  upon  an  actor  who  is 
famous  for  the  time  he  takes  te  shuflBteg  off  ^  this 
mortal  coil."  Hamlet,  stricken  to  deatL  reposed 
upon  the  breast  of  a  weak-legged,  fbeble-backed 
Horatio.  The  prince  would  not  die;  and  he  lived 
so  long  that  Horatio  could  not  support  him.  In 
despair  he  seized  the  goblet,  and  p<mred  the  poison 
down  Hamlet's  throat  **  Tbe  reat "  waa  not 
**  silence  "  behhid  the  scenes. 

One  of  tbe  I«ast  Consplalats  agaiiMt  Franeh 
servants  is  that  they  hire  themselves  out  during 
^efar  masters'  absence.  This  was  discovered  the 
other  day  by  a  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  dte- 
ing  ouU  ''  Jean  "  was  there  «s  waiter.  Great  waa 
the  astonishment  of  master  and  man  when  they  met 
fitce  to  fiice.  Jean  apologised  by  saying  **  It  waa  so 
dun  at  home,  alone !" 


A  **  Hl^b  Ooremiaeat  : 

the  reporter  called  him,  recently  took  tea  with  a 
lady  hi  Phlladelphiaraad,  after  a  while,  she,  observ- 
ing that  he  had  no  teaspoon,  exclaimed,  *'  Why,  Mr. 
Riggle,  it  isn't  possible  that  I  have  foiwotten  to  give 
you  a  spoon!  I  could  not  have  ma^  such  a  mis- 
take." The  "high  Government  functionary"  at 
onoe  arose,  and  wuh  tiie  air  of  a  veteran  offered  his 
pockets  for  mvestigatiotk.  The  lady  said  she  didnt 
mean  that,  and  thoaffidr  was  dropped. 

For  Spelling^bees_<<  Rob,  which  is  the  moat 
dangerous  word  to  pronounce  in  the  E^ish  laii- 
guase?"  said  Tom.  <*  Don't  know."  said  Bob,. 
**  unless  it's  a  swearing  Word."  **  Poon !"  ssid  Tom. 
<'It  is  atwnibkd,  because  you  are  sure  to  get  a 
tumble  between  the  first  and  last  letter."  **  Ha, 
ha !"  said  Bob.  '*  Now,  Fve  one  for  you.  I  found 
it  one  day  in  the  paper.  What  Is  the  longest  wot^ 
te  the  ^gUsh  language?"  " Yaletudlnarianiam,"^ 
said  Tom,  promptlv.  "  No,  sir,  it's  emSea.  because 
there's  a  whole  mile  between  the  first  and  last  let- 
ter." "Ho,  ho !"  cried  Tom:  "  tiiat's  notiiing.  I 
know  a  word  that  has  over  three  miles  between  its 
beginning  and  ending."  "  What's  thatf  said  Bob, 
fatetly.    **3deagiiered*" 

IViaei^  was  tl&e  First "  trick  horse "  on  i«* 
cord  ?  The  wooden  one  in  whioh'the  Greeks  entered 
Troy. 

m'WIlj'  iMd  Tow  Send  this  message  to  me  by  a 
barefooted  boy  f  " Because  I knewhe  waa gomg- 
on  a  bootless  errand." 

"We  See  Tbey  Have  "a  physician  of  sixty 
years'  standhig.'*  It  is  time  he  was  allowed  i^m 
down. 

Brown  Perplexed— Mrs*  Brown  tells  her  hos- 
band  not  to  sit  in  his  shirt-sleeves  or  he  will  catch 
cold.   How  can  a  man  sit  in  his  ahirtaleeves  ? 
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H*ms  Ts|E«t]t«r_Blchard  Peim,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  PennsylTaiiia,  in  the  commencemeBt  of 
flie  great  American  Reydntion  (hia  brother  John 
beiBg  at  that  time  Qoyenior),wa8  on  the  moat  ftni> 
Uar  and  intimate  terms  with  a  nnmber  of  the  moat 
decided  and  inflnentlal  Whigs:  and,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  being  in  company  with  seyeral  of  tliem,  a 
member  of  Congress  obaenFCd  that  snch  was  Uie 
crisis,  ** they  mnsi  aU  ftomfo^at;^."  *'Ifyoado 
not,  gentlemen,**  said  Mr.  Peon,  **  I  can  tell  yon  that 
yon  win  be  J9rj  apt  to  fitmg  ^tparalety.*^ 

A  Slkvwwd  R«pl7— &  Walter  Scott  says  that 
the  alleged  origin  of  the  inyention  of  cards  produced 
one  of  the  shrewdest  replies  he  had  eyer  heard  giyen 
in  ayidence.  It  was  made  by  the  kite  Dr.  Gregory, 
at  Edinborgh,  to  a  counsel  of  great  eminence  at  the 
Scottish  bar.  The  doctor's  testimony  went  to  proye 
the  innnity  of  the  party  whose  mental  capacity  was 
the  point  at  issue.  On  a  cross-interrogation,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  person  in  question  played  admirably 
at  whist  "Ana  do  you  seriously  say,  doctor,'*  said 
the  learned  counsel,  *' that  a  person  haying  a 
superior  capacity  for  a  game  so  difficult,  and  which 
reqnires,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  memory.  Judg- 
ment and  combination,  can  be  at  the  same  time 
deranged  in  his  understanding r'  *'I  am  no  card* 
player,'*  said  the  doctor,  with  great  address;  "but 
I  haye  read  in  history  that  cards  were  inyented  for 
tiie  anmsement  of  an  insane  king."  The  conse- 
quences of  this  reply  were  declsiye. 

A  Salt  lAke  Monnom  has  proposed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennisl  Exhibition 
to  show  his  nine  wiyes,  and  "  illustrate  one  of  the  social 
phases  of  American  life.'* 

Cvmtn,  being  angry  In  a  debate  one  day,  put 
Us  hand  on  his  heart,  saying:  *< I  am  the  trasty 
gnarffian  of  my  own  honor  !*'  "  Then,"  oboeryed 
Sir  Boyle  Boene,  "I  congratulate  my  honorable 
friend  on  the  snug  sfaiecure  to  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed himself.** 

MApcopaa'*  of  ruling  powers  and  their  doincs.  a 
French  paper,  commentmg  upon  the  reftisal  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  attend  a  bull-fiffht  at  lladrid, 
ikcetiously  suggests  that  this  reAuai  must  owe  its 
origin  to  the  profound  respect  in  which  Englishmen 
hoM  the  boyfne  race,  parents  of  succulent "  roast- 
beeifr**  (sic)  and  sayory  **  rumsteaks  **  (nc). 

Ml  Suppose,**  remarked  a  CIdoaffo  man  to  a 
gentleman  of  Michigan^** there  are  plenty  of  saw-' 
ndUs  in  your  State."  The  gentleman  of  Michigan 
replied:  **  Shud  say  there  wuz.  Why,  Michigan  is 
gettin*  so  dem  ftill  uy  sawmills  that  you  can  hardly 
meet  a  man  thar  idth  mbre'n  two  fingers  on  a 
hand."  And  sticking  up  his  own,  on  which  was  a 
single  finger,  he  quietly  added :  '*  Pye  shuck  handa 
withnmmyseU!" 

Appeammees  Are    De€«ptl're_i2;tNMF?i    (to 

poUceman)— Begger !  Who's  a  begger?  How  do 
▼on  know  as  I  am't  a  swell,  what  iTve  been  to  a 
ball-maiik  in  the  karicter  of  a  cadger,  and  is  a^waUdn* 
*ome  in  my  costoom? 

A  Vmat  Mid  a  WUe  hi  New  Jersey  dafly  sit 
down  to  their  fiunihr  dinner  together,  but  each  hi  a 
difliurent  town,  lliey  yary  their  meal  with  sufh 
remarka  as,  "My  loye,  will  you  please  propel  the 
grayy-bowl  into  South  Orange !"  or  "  Hubby,  dear, 
anotner  alice  of  that  roast-beef  oyer  in  Orange  Town- 
ship, please  r* 

•«  I.Hrel]r  **  LocaUtjr— In  Cafioo  City,  Colorado, 
a  man  cannot  take  a  couple  of  chairs  to-a  eabhiet- 
maker's  for  repairs  without  hearing  such  Inqutries  as 
'*  Hit  yon  with  a  chahr,  did  shef ' 

M  A  If  tclit  yirV  Bums.** — An  ingenious  gentleman 
in  Paris  has  inyented  a  musical  Instrument  which 
consists  entirely  of  gas-jets.  When  he  giyes  a  con- 
cert, we  should  sugsest  that  a  few  of  the  famous 
songs  by  Bums  woma  be  yery  appropriate. 


A»  Bntliwslastle  Towmf  Merekamt  of  Og- 
densburg.  New  York,  In  a  serenade  to  his  hiamorata, 
thus  recorded  his  high  resolye:  "Pll  chaae  the 
aatslope  oyer  the  pUin,  and  the  wild  Spring  chicken 
I'll  bind  with  a  chain ;  and  the  cauliflower,  so  fierce 
and  neat,  Til  glye  thee  for  a  nosegay  sweet.'* 

TreaUn^  it  Ijightij.^**  The  Hew  class  of  gun- 
boat about  to  be  hitroduced  hito  the  nayy,"  says  a 
contemporary, "  will  be  yery  swift.  The  one  now 
building  is  to  be  called  the  Lightning."  Ko  doubt  it 
will  be  a  flash  aflUr,  but  we  trust  it  won*t  disappear 
as  rapidly  as  its  namesake. 

Food  Celestial— The  colonel  of  a  certain  British 
regiment  in  '-"'-  ^-♦»-.  ^  *r.^^\  1,^^  jntfy  ^irfp  coti* 

Stantly  fini)''^;/  :,i<.  i  'a  :i,  ivr  r:Ui..:L^.  The  bi?cf 
was  tough  And  ^riugy,  the  br^Hi^i  .-^^^  nad  isMta- 
less;  the  te»  had  nu  gtrcDglh  iu  i.  .trnj  u^l  fninif 
was  largely  €  am  posed  of  sand.  All  Udn  itiuch  dis- 
tressed the  goud  colonel ,  wbo  wm  keenly  alive  to^ 
the  men's  jnt^rc^st?,  and  jct  wna  ohllffM  to  admit 
that  the  comnlaliiU  a  boat  tUe  inferSonty  of  the 
rations  werc^  iiltogLnher  tinfanoded.  At  iast  in  6ev,- 
pair  he  sent  for  hia  liyrgeant-nii^or,  mid  told  bim  haw 
much  distreiuiiufl  ho  wiis  nt  the  (^ruxnbting  tha.t  went 
on  about  t}jf  fiir.i'd,  anrl  a^ked  wliAt  cooid  be  don*}  (q 
stop  it  **  (irutnble  about  the  ralloni,^*  eaid  the  ser- 
geant-major^ '*  why,  of  coarse  tbej  do,  drl  And  ro 
they  would  IT  jou  was  to  feed  uem  '  on  tcMiated 
angels !' " 

Vorjr  Ihwlwstvo.— 2>octor  .•  "  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  Mra.  Fitibrown,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  yaochi- 
ate  vour  baby  from  a  yery  healthy  oliild  of  your 
neighbor  ICra.  Jones's."  Mr8.  FuOiroufn.^**  Oh, 
dear,  doctor,  I  could  not  permit  that!  We  do  not 
care  to  be  mixed  up  with  tne  Joneses  in  any  way.'* 

Kffeets  of  a  Bad  Atmoepliev«_A  Dondnion 
man  contributes  this  story,  picked  up  among  the  Yan- 
kees :  **An  elder  from  Maine— a  Keen,  humorous, 
somewhat  waggish  man— waa  apnroached  by  a 
trayeUnff  companion  as  he  seemea  to  be  sound 
asleep  in  the  railway-car.  *  Brother  D.,'  said  the 
friend, '  wake  up,  wake  up !  Do  you  know  where 
you  are  V  *  Yes,  I  know  where  I  am,'  answered  the 
elder.  « Where  are  yon  f  *  Not  tu  from  New  York.* 
'  How  do  you  know  ?*  *  Because  I  haye  for  the  last 
hoar  felt  like  stealing  eomeUdng  !* " 

Soeae  at  a  BvooUya  Wedding  Break- 

flMi>--Company  all  seated  about  the  table.  A 
paose  in  the  general  conyersation.  Happy  husband 
to  his  wife's  seyen-year-old  sister  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room :  '*  Well,  Julie,  you  haye  a  new  brother 
now."  JvUe :  **  Yes,  but  ma  said  to  pa  the  other 
day  that  she  was  afraid  you  would  neyer  amount  to 
much,  but  that  it  seemed  to  be  Sarah'a  last  chance." 
Intense  sdenee  for  a  few  momenta,  followed  by  a 
rapid  play  of  kniyes  and  forks. 

A  Tovnff  Fellow  bought  a  book  entitled  *'  The 
Language  of  Flowers,"  and  seeing  therehi.that  a 
yine  meant  undying  afi'ection,  he  bought  a  creeping 
plant  in  a  hanghtg-basket,  and  sent  It  to  his  dear, 
with  a  note  requesting  her  to  accept  it  as  expressive 
of  his  poetic  sentiment.  Unfortunately,  the  lady  had 
another  yersion  of  "The  Language  of  Flowers," 
and  was  shocked  to  find  that  a  yine  meant  hopeless 
intoxication.  She  dismissed  the  loyer  in  no  time,, 
and  he  has  eyer  sfaice  been  wondering  what  for. 

**  I  DoaH  BolieTe  in  whipping,**  said  a  young 
mfauster,  to  an  old  doctor  of  divini^,  who  was  an 
adyocate  of  the  rod:  my  father  whipped  me  once 
for  telling  the  truth.**  «'  WeU,  didn*t  it  cure  you  of 
it  r*  satiricaay  exclaimed  the  old  D.D. 


M  Mother,  haye  I  any  ohildren?**  asked  an 
urchin  of  eight  summers.  "  Why,  no  1  What  put 
that  into  your  head  ?"  returned  the  surprised  parent. 
**  Because  I  read  to-day  about  children's  chudrcsi," 
answered  the  acute  juvenile. 
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FUN    FO9   THB   FAIULT. 


VuaaK^**Th9reI    T<m*r$  nuirried,  aU  riM.    JVoio^  akrip  tip  yomr  tleeve  i*' 
KEWI.T-1UDS  Bhidioboom^*'Oo  /    Ou}  /    what  y§r  doM  r ' 

PAB80N--''TFipSt  90  mamy  €hap§  are  getting  masrkd  novHirdttya^  and  ih$n  dmying  H,  thai  I 
brand  aU  my  lanibs  to  identiify  them  V^ 

M  Mr  8oM«  wbm  yon  leave  the  roof  iiiider'w]iie]i 
▼oar  infiinoy  hts  been  nmtnred  and  ventare  foiib 
into  the  devioiis  paths  of  a  bniy  world,  what  Tooa- 
tion  will  yon  select,  with  an  eve  no  leta  to  its  monl 
elevation  than  the  lower  oon^ktoratj^on  of  Decnniary 
reward  r*  *'  Honored  parent,  mine  Is  a  Jiich  and 
lofty  resolTe,  proud  as  the  ea^*s  flight.  Iwonld 
wrest  from  Fate  imperishable  fame.  Let  others 
choose  the  walks  of  commerce,  the  career  of  arms, 
the  bench,  the  forum  or  the  polplt  Mine  is  a  yet 
more  noble  aspiratfon— >I  will  be  a  member  of  a 
Sosihem  retonmig  board  !'* 

In  l^qudr^The  following  storr  was  late^  told 
by  a  reformed  inebriate,  as  an  apology  for  much  of 
the  foUy  of  drunkards :  A  mouse  ranging  about  a 
brewery  happening  to  ttSi  into  one  of  the  Yats  of 
beer,  was  in  immediate  danger  of  drowning,  and 
appealed  to  a  oat  to  help  him  out  The  cat  replied : 
*'  It  is  a  fodisfa  request,  for  as  soon  as  I  get  yo«  I 
shaUeatyon."  The  moose  piteoiMly  replied.  •«  that 
that  fate  would  be  better  than  to  be  drowned  in 
beer."  The  cat  lifted  him  out.  but  the  ftoes  of  the 
beer  caused  puss  to  sneese.  The  mouse  took  reftige 
in  his  hole.  The  cat  called  upon  the  mouse  to  come 
out  "  You  rascal!  Did  you  not  promise  that  I 
should  eat  you?"  *'Ah,'*  repUed  the  mouae,  *'but 
you  know  that  I  was  in  liquor  at  the  lime." 


A  Consetenttows  Apotlteeai^— It  has  been 
said  that  apothecaries  have  no  oonsoience ;  but  here 
is  an  instanoe  to  the  contrary.  In  the  oourt  of  Com- 
mon Fleas,  Dublin,  a  person  came  forward  to  qualify 
for  going  bail  to  a  writ  issued  for  twenty  pounds.  Mr. 
O'Connell  (the  celebrated  orator)  inquired  of  what 
profession  ne  was.  He  answered,  an  apothecary. 
"  By  Tirtue  of  your  oath,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  is 
your  stock  in  trade  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  V 
Galen  hesitated,  but  at  length  said—'*!  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  five  hundred  pounds  easQy 
out  of  it" 

Fortjr  TMurs  Ago  there  was  a  man  in  Boston 
who  had  six  or  seven  very  corpulent  daughters. 
When  asked  how  many  children  he  had.  his  answer 
was  generally  something  of  this  kind:  "I  have 
three  boys,  and  about  thirteen  hondred  weight  of 
girU. 

A  Ban  Fmnelseo  young  ladv  received  an  invita* 
tion  to  attend  the  theatre  the  other  evening  just  as 
the  Chinaman  came  for  her  wash.  She  hurriedly 
made  out  a  list  of  the  washing,  and  answered  the  in- 
vitation. Then  she  sent  tiie  list  to  the  young  man 
and  kept  the  answer  to  his  note.  There  was  soon  a 
very  much  conftised  young  man,  a  very  much  morti- 
fied young  woman,  but  no  theatre-going  for  either  of 
hem  that  night 
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A   TmOlTM^ISOKfi  l^rrrER. — "  *ARE  VOCT    ACQIAINTED   with    this    ilANDWRrrrNG  ?'   BE  j^AiD  TO   MB, 
IN    A   HOAEl^E,   tSL^ETBESaED   VOICE--* 


A  Troublesome  Letter- 

I  BAVEbot  thta  mnmEnit  left  MonaieQr  Ic  Mfflsarier. 
rhd  6o(itA  of  the  drawing -room  nre  of  (iflaHj),  Aod 
te&d  upon  the  terrace  and  ground !B|,  and  it  wtktk  &t 
the  step^  of  the  former  that  we  encountered  each 
other.  Ho  wa5i  drenaed  in  b  Rhooting-stitt  of  vcl- 
Teteen  coat  and  veat  and  leaiher  lejERinf^Ft,  and  the 
ngtient  of  pot-liat^ ;  but  he  luukcd  singiuarly  hiind- 
flonie,  I  thouffht. 

It  wii  no  wonder  that  Armnnde  admiTCR  htm.  I 
wiih  he  were  atill  at  the  Pyr^m'^e**,  where  ihey  flr^t 
met.  Every  one  mia^ineii  he  1!^  ^'m^ix  with  Eu^alie, 
And  he  naturally  eacnnra^e^  this  idea.  I  thkik  I  am 
the  only  person*  except  Armsinde,  who  know.*  the 
tmth.  So  ;  the  count  perceivca  a  great  deal  of 
Iftte,     He  [a  either  a  jenlou}^  man  or  [  am  a  fool. 

Everyhftdy  is  ready  for  Mie  shonting  thts  morrjfng. 
t  Ruppoae  ]  ahalL  be  obliged  to  gn  with  the  re^^t,  I 
h»Te  J uat  written  that  w'»rd  whi^n  1  ftce  Armamde 
from  my  window.  How  beautiful  flhe  is.  That 
embroidery  upon  whfch  j<he  is  tit  work  is  Eulalie's, 
vUeb  was  to  have  been  fintshfd  in  Iruie  for  the 
ftmef  feir.  It  will  certainly  h**  donf-  acconJing  to 
af^Mintment,  but  not  by  Eululie. 

Here  comes  the  count  in  his  wheeliog-chair, 
poshed  by  Prochard.  He  looks  yellow,  peeyish 
and  ill.    Armande  greets  him  with  her  beaatiral 


smite.    He  returns  It  with  a  Isind  cf  snarL    How 
can  he  expect  to  retain  her  love  T 

How  different  Le  Mfftsuricr'e  manner !  ffe  atandj 
at  the  distance  of  a  melancholy  adoration,  mjateri* 
ous^  pale  and  beaeechinff ;  anci  she  would  be  murbtfl 
Itideed  not  to  feel  senwhle  of  the  difference, 

Arraande  leaven  her  embroider)'  on  a  chair,  nnd 
walk!;:^  !«lowly  away  by  the  aide  of  her  bufiband. 
They  diftapt«ear  iu  ibe  nhrubbery.  The  prospect 
ficiin  my  point  of  obnervation  futigiiea  me,  and  1 
think  I  shalt  complete  my  preparation*  for  tba 
morning's  flpoTt. 

8tay.  Here  cornea  Le  Messnriier.  He  aatinter^ 
Plowlv  to  the  fountain,  and  standi  there  inareverlf . 
fiplasmng  hia  small,  white  hand  in  the  water.  Hh 
faoe  loof  s  troubled.  He  hitca  hh  bp.  Of  what  ii 
he  in  doubt  'f    Of  himself,  or  of  her  ? 

He  raiaes  hh  dark^  lad  eyes*,  and  perceives  tbo 
embroidered  handkere  hief  on  tlie  ruMtjc  chair,  lelt 
there  by  Armande.  Ho  walk*  qnkkly  to  it  and 
snalchca  it  up.  He  reads  a  name  in  the  corner, 
and  then  furtively  and  quickly  kii^aes  it.  From  hii 
boaom  he  Inkrs  a  letter  and  conceals  it  la  the 
handkerchkT.  ?^lie  will  comeback  and  find— Uct 
1  have  spcn  enough.  The  horns  arc  souudiDg  \  I 
mnat  be  off. 

•  •  •  «  4-  « 

It  is  six  weeks  since  I  wrote  in  this  journal.  Very 
many  strange   things   have   happened.    A   uiuii 


i*  *ic 
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A    TBOUBLBaOMB    LETTER. 


■tngnlftr  drama  has  been  acted  before  my  eyes; 
one  of  the  cbaracten,  myself. 

It  ie  well  said  that  life  is  a  play.  Every  day  has 
Its  excitement  and  surprise,  and  as  time  progresses 
new  complications  are  constantly  eYOrred.  The 
most  familiar  incidents  of  daily  experience  will  be 
found  to  have  theatric  point,  all  graduating  to  a 
proper  climax  and  forming  the  grand  divisions  or 
acts. 

Our  shooting  was,  for  me,  rather  nnfortooate,  as 
I  had  not  been  in  the  field  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore I  myself  was  unexpectedly  brought  down.  I 
observed  that  Jean  Cordier,  one  of  the  gamekeepers, 
was  intoxicated.  A  short,  thtck-set  man,  with  a 
lowering  face,  I  never  liked  him. 

Le  Messurier  noticed  his  condition,  and  advised 
hbn  to  be  carefoL  I  suggested  that  he  return  home. 
I  know  very  little  more  about  it,  except  that 
presently  a  gun  went  off  and  I  found  myself  shot  in 
the  arm. 

Thaugh  T  tinbtcd  fram  ImA  of  bbod,  upon  ttx- 
amina libit  the  woubd  rrrrt? ed  to  be  f.1if?ht.  Gordier 
wa»  icnih\y  fdghlenea.  If  hia  Eatalt  should  become 
known  he  would  be  diKclmr^eii.  It  was  agreed 
that  we  eliftuld  my  DOlhtng  of  my  ncddent  to  the 
eount ;  and  so,  with  thl«  nndemtatidmg,  I  returned 
to  tfae  flb4teaa. 

A  m«8Aiffe  ftrriverl  instantly  rrom  Armando.  I 
found  her  aldne  afid  lu  teat^.  I  Inquired  the  cause 
of  diia  dktrefia. 

"Anatole*  YOU  are  ati  nid  Mend.    I  liave  no  one 
film  to  cotifi<ie  In.    I  »biilL  hide  nnthiiig,'^ 
'    "  Bp«ak    finely,    Armrtude,^*    1    repUed.     "  My 
oouneel  may  not  be  very  valuiibter  but  it  shall  come 
from  my  heart. 

'^  Yon  £iTQ  obfiervant,  Anatolf^ !  Have  you  noticed 
inythfng  pi-cnliar  In  the  condnct  of  Monsieur  Le 
Meftsuricrr^ 

I  heaitafed* 

*'  WeU.  i  think  he  b  In  love." 

"  Yon  must  be  frank  !  You  fmagiiie  that  he  is  in 
lovo  wilh  Tue  ^* 

■*1  do— there!*' 

**  We  met  on  the  Vyr^i^M,  and  }te  baa  followed 
us  here.  P^opto  suppose'  Mi  Ib  Eulaiie  of  whom  he  is 
in  pnfRnit,  but  be  tnok  i-ery  good  on  re  to  let  me  un- 
derstftncl  \\m  (ruthft^m  Uie  be^innmif.  T  have  done 
all  T  could  to  diseonragfl  hlm^  and,  until  this  morn- 
inf^^  he  hns  never  ventured  to  mldre^n  one  word  to 
mc  that  my  husbund  might  not  ha^^'e  heard  as  well 
as  myself." 

*<  And  this  morning  he  has  spoken  ?" 

"  No ;  he  has  written  me  a  letter." 

**  Umph !    Verv  imprudent !" 

"  Maoness !  Tne  count  is  already  jealous.  If  he 
should  see  that  letter,  I  should  be  rained ;  for  he 
would  believe  that  no  man  would  dare  write  such 
love  as  it  breathes  to  a  wife  who  had  never  given 
Urn  encouraaement  Such  things  are  always  dis- 
torted—and in  mhids  like  his  ai  gnat  becomes  a 
monster !" 

'*Tou  have  destroyed  this  dangerous  document, 
Armando  ?" 

**  No.  I  do  not  hold  it  as  any  property  of  mine. 
There  would  be  a  secret  between  us — a  secret 
which  I  could  not  keep  without  a  kind  of  under- 
standing existing  between  us— and  which,  for  that 
reason,!  have  no  intention  of  keeping." 

**  That  is  well  enough ;  but  meanwhile  the  letter 
exists!" 

'*  Not  as  any  property  of  mine,"  said  Armande ; 
**  I  have  placea  it  in  that  little  ormolu  casket  on  the 
mantelpiece.  I  wish  your  advice,  how  to  dispose  of 
It  finally." 

**  There  is  only  the  one  course  to  take,"  said  I, 
resolutely.  "Ton  must  do  your  duty  as  a  wife. 
That  letter  you  must  ahow  to  your  husbaud." 

She  turned  very  pale,  her  lips  twitching. 

'*  It  is  impossiole.  I  should,  perhaps,  save  my* 
ielf ;  but  it  would  be  instantaneous  destruction  fur 
Honsienr  Le  Messurier !" 

*'  But,  as  Monsieur  Le  Messurier  seems  not  to  have 


considered  your  safety  when  he  wrote  Us  letter,  why 
should  you  have  so  peculiar  a  regard  for  his,  now 
that  the  letter  is  in  your  hands  T' 

*'  You  know,  Anatole,  what  a  terrible  exploooB 
would  follow— involving  not  only  him,  but  myself  as 
well.  Thhik,  my  friend.  You  are  always  wise.  Tell 
me  what  I  shall  do !" 

There  was  at  this  point  a  tap  at  the  door.  The 
next  instant  Armande's  husband  was  wheeled  into 
the  room.  His  fiery  eyes  darted  sharp,  peevish 
glances  around,  and  he  wore  his  customair  yellow 
scowl.  Evidently  something  had  occurred  to  annoy 
him. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  it  seems tiiat  I  must  idwayt 
be  vexed  about  something.  A^tole,  you  were  a* 
the  meet  to-day  ?"^ 

"  Yes." 

'*  That  fellow  Cordier  was  not  sober." 

"A  little  out  of  the  way,  yes." 

"  Well,  he  has  been  creating  a  distorbance  sinco 
he  came  back,  and  is  much,  worse,  I  behete.  I 
have  had  complaints ;  it  is  tiresome  to  me.  I  shall 
put  an  end  to  H;  but  only  by  yotfr  consent,  Ar- 
mande. His  fiather  was  an  old  servant  In  your 
family,  and  I  snpppse  there  is  a  kind  of  claim ** 

*'  No,"  said  Armande.  "  Disndis  him,  if  yon 
choose,  dear..  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere,  and,  fa» 
fact,  hfs  conduct  is  lately  insufferable." 

*'  That  is  all  I  desire  to  know,"  retiffned  the 
count,  rising,  and  beginning  to  limp  about  a  Utile, 
leaning  on  his  stick.  "  He  really  is  a  worthkas 
fellow,  and  my  patience  is  exhausted.  I  have  sent 
for  him  to  see  me  here,  and  he  shall  be  paid  and 
must  go.  I  believe  you  keep  some  money  in  this 
casket  do  yon  not?" 

He  approached  the  ormolu  ornament  on  the  man- 
tel-piece. I  trembled,  and  Armande  was  white  as 
death.  She  shot  a  quick  glance  at  me— the  imnlor- 
ing  appeal  of  tiie  lost.  But  how  ooold  I  save  ner? 
What  would  I  have  not  given  to  possess  that  little 
casket  in  that  moment ! 

His  gnarled  hand  touched  it. 

**  It  is  locked,"  said  I,  hastily.  "  I  have  aome 
small  money  with  me,  which  is  at  your  service.'' 

"Thanks;  but  it  is  not  locked." he  replied, takfaig 
up  the  casket.  **  He  really  shall  go,  for  thia  is  the 
third  or  fourth  offense." 

His  fingers  had  nearly  raised  the  lid.  Thank  God 
there  came  a  knocf  at  the  door,  and  he  was  inter- 
rupted! 

Jean  Cordier,  his  face  inflamed  and  eyaabloodshot, 
staggered  hito  the  room.  He  stared  at  us  with  a 
lurid  scowl. 

'*  Well,",  said  the  count,  sternly,  "  I  see  every- 
thing sufficiently  well,  and  there  is  no  need  of  ex- 
planation. Cordier,  this  is  the  last  time  you  shall 
try  my  patience.  Yon  must  leave  the  ohAteao 
to-day." 

The  fellow  growled  something  whieh  we  could 
not  distinguish. 

"  I  will  have  no  insolence,"  said  the  count,  be- 
comhig  angered.  **  Yon  forget  how  forbearing  we 
have  been  already.  Froehard,  yon  will  go  earry 
his  things  down-stairs." 

Froehard  left  the  room.    Cordier  lasghed  tipsfly : 

"  Why  not  search  them  first  f* 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  necessity.  Yen  have  grave 
faults,  Cordier,  but  I  believe  you  are  honest.  I 
have  never  employed  servants  over  whom  I  sup- 
posed there  was  necessity  of  surveillance." 

"  Others  need  surveillance  as  well  as  servant^ 
perhaps,"  said  the  miscreant,  casting  a  aide-glance 
at  Armande. 

I  perceived  her  agony,  and  could  have  klHed  him. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  count,  trem- 
bling. 

"Look  to  those  dearer  to  you  than  your  game- 
keepers," returned  the  villain,  who  evklently  knew 
not  what  he  was  saying.  "An  old  man  with  « 
handsome  wife  should  be  very  watchfhl  when  there 
is  so  fascinating  a  friend  of  the  family  about  a* 
Monsieur  Le  Messurier." 
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He  laughed,  ahaUiig  IdiiUMlf  abeat  as  dnrnken 
men  do. 

'nie  ooimt  turned  ghastly  white.  Armande  lat 
flroien.    I  felt  like  a  oreatore  in  a  dream. 

**  Pat  htan  out  !*'  screamed  the  eonnt,  ciancfaig  at 
me,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  the  wretob.  '*Tiim 
him  oot  Dj  the  shoolders,  I  tell  yon,  Anatole !  Do 
yon  hear  what  he  says  ?  Hail  him  down  the  stairs ! 
Show  hhn  no  mercy  r* 

I  sprang  at  the  gamekeeper,  bat  then  recollected 
my  broken  arm,  which  hong  in  a  "^ 


"  He  shot  me  tlUs  mondng,  I  beuere,  by  acci- 
dent,'* said  I,  ♦*  and  von  see  I  am  powerless." 

The  ooant  stared  in  savage  wonder,  and  then 
Itanped  to  the  door,  cryhig,  in  a  bleak,  horrid 
Toioe: 

**I  win  call  some  one  and  haye  him  torn  to 

Sieces !  What  did  he  say?  My  servants  have  seen 
i  aa  well  as  I.  Oh,  this  is  fine,  glorions,  superb  I 
I  feel  the  corse  of  fate.  Ponr  on  and  spare  not— 
QMffenot!" 

He  left  the  room,  stflt  shrtekfaig  these  disconcerted 
phrases,  and  Gordier  followed  faistantly. 

I  tamed  to  Armande ;  she  had  fainted.  In  a  few 
moments  I  succeeded  in  revivfaig  her. 

"  The  letter !"  she  gasped.    *^He  wfll  find  it  V* 

••  TesL"  said  I,  conqnered ;  "  there  is  no  hope."  - 

T%e  door  opened  sofUy,  and  her  hnsband  reap- 
peared. He  was  changed.  A  vagne  and  dismal 
light  bnmed  in  hia  eyes,  and  his  cheeks  were  hollow 
and  sunken.    The  mter  was  in  his  hand. 

"Are  you  acqoafaited  with  this  handwriting?*'  he 
said  to  me,  in  a  noarse,  suppressed  roice. 

'*  I— I  don't  know,"  I  stammered. 

-Read  it." 

h  waa  as  foUows,  and  without  address : 

*'I  have  been  very  goflty,  but  none  sospect  I 
love  you— how  dearly  I  cannot  express  any  more 
than  my  suffering.  Yon  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
live  here  under  the  count's  roof  as  his  ftiend,  but 
secretly  a  villain.  The  treacherous  disguise  I  can 
wear  no  longer.  If  by  three  o'clock  to-day  I  do 
not  receive  a  replv  to  this,  I  shall  depart.  With 
my  last  breath  I  adore  you. 

"  Hdou  Le  Missubub/' 

"  It  is  very  incoherent,"  said  I. 

*'  It  tells  enough,"  replied  the  count,  sadly.  '*  I 
meet  the  usual  fate  of  old  men  like  roe,  who  try  to 
be  loved,  and  so  make  themselves  hated.'*  He  did 
not  look  at  his  wife,  bat  went  on,  **  There  is  but  the 
one  coarse— I  must  wash  out  the  stain  in  his  heart's 
blood." 

Armande's  appealing  eves— she  coold  not  utter 
one  word— inspired  me  with  a  last  means  to  save 
her. 

"  Count,"  said  I,  calmlv,  "  I  have,  as  your  fHend 
and  the  fHend  of  Armande,  always  spoken  freely  to 
yon  both.  More  than  once  I  have  told  you  that  I 
thought  your  peevish  indiflference  aod  neglect  would 
soon  blight  her  existence.  Shut  up  here,  you  have 
devoted  yourself  to  your  own  dreams,  leaving  her 
no  shnilar  resource.  Among  your  books  and  writ- 
ings, your  correspundence,  your  schemes  for  everv- 
b^y's  improvement  but  vour  own  and  Armande's, 
you  have  left  her  too  mucb  alone.  I  have  preached 
and  made  myself  a  nuisance  without  avail.  Now 
yoo  Bay  you  will  kill  the  author  of  that  letter.  Do 
so.    He  stands  before  you !" 

♦*  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Simply  that  I  wrote  that  letter— a  scheme  to 
bring  yon  to  your  senses,  my  fHend,"  I  returned, 
gayly,  perceiving  the  clouds  breaking  ttom  his  face. 
"  ualr  an  hour  ago  I  entered  this  room,  and  found 
Armande  in  tears.  It  was  the  old  dtory,  and  I  bad 
no  need  to  ask  an  explanation.  Said  I, '  ]  will  cure 
him,  the  cruel  monster.  I  shall  make  him  Jealous 
of  Monsieur  Le  Messurier,  who  is  bo  handsome  and 
fiucinating.  If  I  do  not  open  his  eves  to  the  price- 
lesa  treasure  he  neglected,  may  ue  lose  it  alto- 
gether!' I  immediately  sat  down  and  composed 
uat  letter,  and  placed  it  in  the  ormolu  casket, 


where  I  was  ceitahi  you  wonld  find  H.  Just  aa  I 
anticipated,  the  letter  baa  b^n  fbabd;  aid,  my  leaf 
fHend,  yon  are  beside  yourself  htm  the  sAig  ot  the 
green-eyed  monster." 

I  laughed  heartfly. 

"  God  blem  yon,  Anatole  1"  he  said,  in  a  heartfelt 
whisper.  "  Your  lesson  has  been  terrible;  Anhande, 
can  I  ever  hope  to  be  forgiven?  I  have  always 
loved  you,  my  wife.  But,  stopf"-^he<  suddenly 
struck  his  forehead.  "When  did  yon  say  yoB 
wrote  this  letter?"  He  shot  a  keen  and  searching 
glance  at  me. 

"  Bxaclly  twenty-seven  mtaiiites  ago,"  1  replied, 
noticing  the  cleck.  "  I  had  JoM  placed  H  in  the 
casket  when  yoo  entered  the  roem:" 

"And  yet  your  arm  hangs  nselesB  In  a  sItBg,"  her 
returned,  in  a  measored  voiee.    "  It  was  broken  li 


Hdw  do  yon  exfflain 


the  field  two  honrs  since, 
tiiat?" 

I  was  stupefied. 

"  Yon  cannot  write  with  yoor  nose,"  he  said, 
with  a  sadden  gleam  of  renewed  snspicion. 

"No,"  I  returned.  In  the  veice  of  a  drowning 
man ;  "  but  I  %rote  the  letter  with  my  10  hand  /" 

Frochard  entered. 

"I  have  a  letter  for  Ma'amseUe  BalaHe." 

"From  whom?"  snaried  the  count,  i^eellng 
npon  him,  impatient  at  thelntemiption. 

"  From  Monsieur  Le  Messarier.  He  commanded 
me  to  deliver  it  io  her  withont  delay." 

"Ut  us  look  at  a" 

The  coont  snatched  it,  fhatealBg  his  eyes  npon 
the  writing.  He  compared  it  with  the  letter  of  the 
ormolncflMlfei 

"  There  is  a  miracnloas  sfanilari^  in  this  penman- 
shin  !"  he  said  to  me,  slowly.  "  Monsiear  Anatole, 
y^\  are  the  most  pfaenomual  of  fergers.  These 
two  handwritings  are  identical.  I  oongratalate  you 
on  your  elevemess." 

]  sat  down,  overcome,  vanqnisbed  at  last 

"Take  the  letter  to  Ma'amseUe  Enlalie,  Fro- 
chard," said  the  count,  with  the  calmness  of  death. 
"She  is  at  her  music.  And  now,  Madame  the 
Countess,  and  yoo,  Anatole,  prepare  to  hear  some 
news— shortly."'' 

He  turned  to  the  door. 

There  was  but  the  one  course  left  me— I  most 
warn  Le  Meseorier.    I  hurried  out  first. 

•  ••••« 

I  descended  to  the  grounds.  A  gronp.  of  servants 
approached  with  a  litter  on  which  was  extended  a 
man— Le  Messurier.  There  was  blood  upon  his 
forehead. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  was  abont  to  leave  the  cfcftteau,"  he  said, 
huskily.  "  My  horse  '  Saturn '  has  thrown  me.  I 
fear  It  is  all  over,  Anatole." 

I  heard  a  scream  behind  me.  Eulalie  ran  up  and 
knelt  beside  him.    Her  fiather,  the  count,  followed. 

"  My  darling,"  said  Le  Messurier,  "  why  did  you 
not  reply  to  my  letter  of  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  ala  not  receive  it,  Henri.  1  have  had  nothing 
(Vom  you  but  this."  She  exhibited  the  missive  just 
delivered  by  Frochard.  "I  do  not  Imow  what 
other  letter  yon  mesn."  '    - 

"  I  wrote  von  another,  which  I  placed  in  the 
embroidered  handkerchief  you  intend  for  the  fancy 
fair." 

"  Oh,  heaven !  I  see  it  all,  Henri.  Armande  must 
have  found  that  letter." 

I  saw  still  more ;  but  It  was  too  late. 

"  Count,?*  said  Henri,  "  I  believe  I  am  dying ;  but 
with  my  waning  breath  I  must  confess  something 
to  you.  I  heard  f^om  Jean  Cordier  a  Uttie  while 
ago  that  you  were  Jealous  of  me.  Yon  must  know 
the  truth.  I  met  your  wife  and  Eulalie  on  the 
Pyr^n^es.  Your  wife,  so  beautifhl,  captivated  me. 
With  the  heedlessbcBs  of  youth,  I  tried  to  make  love 
to  her;  but  she  fled  Arom  me.  She  came  here  to 
the  chateau,  and  I  followed,  mder  the  iraise  of  the 
lover  of  your  daughter.  In  a  littie  while  I  saw  the 
real  state  of  my  neart— that  hi  reality  it  belonged 
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1o  BnMie.  md  kmwem  teowi  liow  great  a  miscreaDt 
ItktBMtnTMirtoba!  How  eoold  I  remain  and 
look  70Q  in  the  flkce?  This  morniiig  I  wrote  to 
EolaUe  for  the  laat  time»  as  I  theaght,  toiploriiigher 
pity.  She  had  never  aeemed  to  care  for  me.  That 
letter  I  phu^ed  la  her  handkerchief  where  I  supposed 
■he  weuld  at  onee  And  It;  hat  it  seeraa  to  haye 
Men  faito^  the  hands  of  some  one  else.  At  aov 
mie,  there  was  no  reply.  I  wrote  onoe  more,  bid- 
ding yonr  child  feteweU,  and  set  off  to  leaye  the 
house  which  I  had  entered  as  a  traitor,  bat  which  I 
was  new  to  qnit  an  honest  man.  The  end  70a  see. 
My  horse  shied  at  the  gate  and  threw  me,  and  I  feel 
that  I  speak  as  a  d)rh«  man.*' 

*'  Is  tUB  the  letter  yen  wrote  to  BnlaUe  thin  morn- 
ing f  asked  the  colonel,  prodocmg  the  letter  of  the 
onnohi  casket,  and  ixing  a  pitying  gaie  on  the 
handsome  face  beneath  his. 

"  It  is !''  gasped  Henil.  "  Yon  will  read  there 
my  confession  of  gnilt.  I  persecnted  yoor  wife 
with  my  wicked  pnnnit;  bat,  thank  heaTon,  in  the 

rare  IH^ht  of  EalaUe*8  innocent  smile  my  odioos 
eart  was  changed.    Forgive  me,  cotfnt" 

*'Do  not  die,  Henri!**  sobbed  RnhUie.  ''Hove 
yoa.  Lite  for  vy  sake.  We  may  be  so  happy  yet, 
Henri.*' 

"  Go  faistantly  Ibr  a  phrsician,**  said  I,  recoyer- 
fng  my  preeenoe  of  minn  at  last 

'*  Some  one  haa  gone,  monslenr,*'  said  a  serraat 

"  Take  his  hand  and  he  will  ttre,  eennt,**  I  whis- 
pered. "  In  faying  hia  life  yon  will  saye  that  of 
Malie.    Are yonShnd still r* 

The  colonel  held  oat  his  hand,  wUoh  the  monsiear 
grasped.  Reconciliation  and  forgifonees— dawn 
stnaUng  ont  of  the  dark  night 

•   ■    .  •  •  •  •  * 

An  old  gentleman,  who  had  Jnst  made  A^Tooty 
trip  to  Vichy,  recently  received  a  letter,  firem  which 
the  foUowfaig  is  an  extract : 

"  Yesterday  Henri  and  I  were  married,  and  are  so 
happy,  happy!  Yon  would  not  know  Armande. 
Everybody  thinks  her  more  beantiftil  than  ever. 
Papa  does  not  use  his  chair  any  more,  or  even 
a  cane.  If  he  phies  for  anything,  it  is  to  see  you. 
Come,  heartlesa  one.** 

WelL  the  waters  aeem  to  be  doteg  me  good.  Let 
me  forfhwith  put  this  aside  and  tell  her  that  I  shall 
be  with  them  next  week.  Yhicent,  what  time  does 
the  mail  go  ?    Halt  an  hour !    I  have  barely  time. 


Paul  and  Virginie. 

A  EUBOPBAV  ADVBVTITRfi. 

"I  AM  charmed  to  be  able  to  complete  yonr 
European  experience  with  a  glbnpse  of  my  ancle's 
chfitean  life,^*  said  the  younfc  Baron  L>  —  to  his 
American  guest,  as  he  led  the  way  from  their  laxn- 
rious  suite  of  sleeping  apartments  down  through 
the  portrt^hnng  corridor  into  the  spadoos  landing 
sbove  the  magnificent  staircase  of  the  grand  hall. 
*'  We  shall  be  likely  to  find  him  in  the  library  at  this 
hour,  and  yon  shall  hsve  an  informal  introduction. 
Afterward  there  will  be  such  a  rush  of  visitors,  one 
will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  word  from  him.  This 
odious  political  Intrigue  will  bring  a  swarm  of  buz- 
xing  courtiers  here,  without  a  doubt  He  is  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  conservative  force,  yon  under- 
stand ?'* 

'*And  y^  his  nephew  throws  his  sympathies  on 
the  other  side,  if  I  comprehend  aright  your  tirade 
last  evening  over  those  matcliless  cigarettes?'*  ob- 
served Paul  Dunmore,  lightly. 

The  young  baron  ahrugged  his  shapely  shoolders. 

*'  What  would  you  have  T  One  must  not  look  for 
a  very  sage  head  on  young  shoulders  any  more 
than  one  expects  warm  enthusiasm  to  accompany 
ripened  years.  My  luide  is  cold,  cautious,  calcu- 
lating, and  a  grc&t  man.    He  has  much  to  risk  be- 


sides. And  I,  parbleu  /—  I  find  it  exceeding  plntn- 
ant,  neyertheless.  I  am  fttt  to  be  as  vistonarj  nsd 
foolish  as  I  please !  I  am  nobo4y2and  of  no  ae- 
connt  what  ever  in  state  matters !  There  I  look  at 
those  deer's  antlers,  and  the  sword  that  hangs  by 
them.  Yon  cannot  gneea  what  princely  handnnng 
up  that  scabbard  last?  My  nncle  would  not  hnTO  K 
moved  for  a  small  fortune.  Yonr  love  of  romance 
ou|^ht  to  be  gratified  here;  the  place  is  rich  fai 
relics  and  ftill  of  grand  historic  asaociattona." 

"  I  cannot  Ikiny  reaUae  the  good  fortune  tiiat 
brought  me  here,*'  retnmed  Dnnmore,  eagerly; 
*'  it  sedms  all  like  a  dream  to  me." 

*' A  most  unpleasant  reality  might  have  been  ndne 
but  for  year  timely  help  there,  on  that  trencherons 
Alp!  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  be  of  aerrlce 
here,  as  a  friendly  acnowledgment,'*  anawered  the 
baron.  '*  Bot  come— let  me^ye  yon  the  introdnc- 
tion  to  the  count  before  all  the  court  politielnns 
seize  him." 

Paul  Dnnmore  followed  Ua  noUe  guide  iriHk  a 
heart  beating  high  with  anticipation  and  gratifica- 
tion—accompanied  aU  the  while,  as  he  had  anid,  by 
an  odd,  ancannv  fooling  of  unreality ;  as  if  it  conld 
not  be  reaUy  ne  himself,  the  humble  Ameriean 
tourist,  who  had  found  entrance  into  this  chamed 
circle,  of  whose  immense  importance  in  the  great 
political  aflkirs  of  Europe  he  had  heard  repeated 
aflhrmations  in  the  reading-rooms  and  pubHc  places 
of  the  great  city  they  had  just  left  behmd  them. 

With  the  careless  fomOiarity  of  a  privileged  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  the  baron  turned  from  the 
front-entrance,  where  a  liveried  servant  stood  to  an- 
nounce the  visitors,  and  went  through  a  pretty 
music-room,  and  from  thence  drew  aside  the  damask 
draperies  of  an  arched  rear-entrance,  and  stood  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  to  give  his  foreign  friend 
opportnnlty  to  admfro  the  eflect  of  a  succesaion  of 
vaulted  arches  and  stahied  wfaidows  which,*  taken 
together  with  the  elaborate  carvfaigs  of  the  eodless 
cases  of  closely  packed  books  and  the  few  choice 

})ieces  of  statuary  set  In  niches  especiaUy  prepared 
br  them,  gave  an  almost  solemn  aspect  te  the  long 
but  admirably  proportioned  apartment 

At  one  of  the  costly  inUid  tables,  each  a  gem  of 
art,  and  a  small  fortune  In  itself,  was  a  crenp  of 
three  gentlemen,  evidently  deeply  absorbed  in  con- 
versation over  a  small  chart  which  Uy  ont^read 
upon  the  table. 

"Ah  !**  muttered  the  baron,  "  I  have  brom^  yov 
to  a  sight  not  ()ften  yoachaaHsd  to  common  mortals. 
Thoee  three  men  are  the  '  chlefli  of  the  clan  *  I  Look 
well  at  them,  Dunmore,  for,  I  assnre  yon,  a  iringle 
tilt  of  thoee  united  brains  shakes  the  whole  conti- 
nent   Look  at  that  old  fox,  B !    Bah !  how  he 

crashes  out  men's  hopes  and  liyes  and  noblest  am- 
bitions, if  they  come  in  the  way  of  his  iron  rigime! 
I  don't  like  him.  I  may  whisper  it  to  you,  but  my 
uncle  would  petrify  me  with  his  fh»wn  if  I  dared  to 
show  it  What  new  mischief  are  they  concocting 
now?  Some  plot  to  crush  out  the  new  liberal  party, 
I'll  be  bound!  Tush!  how  I  detest  the  whole  mat- 
ter !  Come,  let  me  show  you  that  world-firaoua  old 
portfolio  of  which  the  count  is  so  proud,  and  by 
that  time  they  will  disperse." 

Dunmore  followed  nis  lead,  and  remained  at  the 
rear  of  the  vast  apartment  and  admired  the 
treasures  of  art  and  letters  submitted  to  hii  scm- 
tiny  as  heartily  as  one  could  desire.  But  he  could 
not  forbear  casting  furtive  glances  toward  the 
group  of  gentlemen. 

The  count's  tall  figure  and  stem,  iron-like  visage 
were  easily  recognized  because  they  had  alreadj 
been  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  picture-gaUery.  But 
the  otners  he  miffht  never  have  looked  upon  except 
for  this  fhvorabTe  opportimity,  and  he  desired  to  1 
improve  it 

Their  entrance  had  been  observed,  and  the  eouat 
presently  beckoned  to  his  nephew,  who  advanced 
promptly,  and,  after  a  few  low  words  were  ez* 
changed,  came  over  for  Paul. 

The  presentations  were  made  In  the  most  simple 
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ir,  and  tlie  stranger  received  s  eonrteoas 
greeting,  and  a  welcome  that  wai^  thoroughly  cor- 

**  Toor  flnencT  of  speech  hi  a  foreign  language  is 
Bomethhig  ironderfhl,  and  mj  nephevr  says  warm 
things  of  yoor  conrace  andgaUanlrv/'  obsenred  the 
count,  not  with  indifierenoe,  bat  stiU  hi  a  tone  that 
wma  eridently  absteacted,  and  without  yiyacitj.  "  I 
trust  we  shall  be  fortonate  enongh  to  please  and 


entertain  toq  whfle  yon  stay  here.    Ladwkr,  did 
▼on  ahow  nim  that  Shakespeare  death-mask?" 
And,  in  obedience  to  this  hint,  the  baron  took  him 


away  to  a  cabinet  beyond,  and  Paol  considered  that 
'ttiey  were  agaui  dismissed  from  the  count's  mind. 

They  remained  some  time  before  the  cabfaiet,  and 
the  three  political  magnates  sat  down  agahi  and  re- 
tnmed  to  their  conversation.  It  was  the  baron's> 
restiye  start  and  evident  attention  to  tbehr  talk 
which  drew  Paul's  notice  that  way. 

"  Bat  now  I  tell  yoa,  count,"  the  great  man  was 
saTing,  **  the  danger  is  not  so  hisigmficant  as  you 
think.  Let  this  amance  be  consummated,  and  the 
opposition  party  is  immeasurably  strengthened." 

At,  the  Princess  liaude  is  thehr  trump  card," 
added  the  other.    **  If  she  wins  the  duke  there  is  no 
tellinff  what  anarchy  wQl  come  of  it" 
"  The  real  question  is,  Oan  she  hold  that  restless 

liancv  of  his r*^ asked  B ,  meditatively. 

"  I  hear  wondrous  accounts  of  her  remarkable 
prace  and  beauty.  Ton  know,  count,  that  she  is 
just  brought  away  from  her  school  and  kept  in 
aeoloalon  here.  Lady  Hlldegarde,  I  understand,  is 
herpresent  chaperon." 

The  eount,  with  a  heavy  frown  on  bis  massive 
forehead,  had  been  twiiihig  to  and  fro  a  gold  and 
ebony  ornament  that  rested  on  the  mosaic  slab  of 
the  table.  It  fell  away  with  a  sharp  ring  as  he 
poshed  it  from  him  now  and  said,  deliberately : 

*'  I  befffai  to  suspect  that  the  afhir  is  of  more 
magnitude  than  I  knew.  It  would  be  a  sorry  thing 
for  this  pretty  schoolgfrl  to  upset  all  our  well- 
grounded  plana  by  the  careless  clasp  of  her  white 
ingera." 

**  Thera*s  many  a  good  scheme  before  now  has 
been  rained  by  a  lovely  woman's  art" 

**  Or  by  her  wtUftdness.  They  must  needs  guard 
her  olosely  if  they  stake  their  all  on  this  chance." 

**  If  she  would  only  fall  in  love  and  be  asobdnrate 
as  some  of  her  sex,"  began  the  other. 

Here  tiie  count  burst  into  a  low,  mellow  laugh. 
He  had  accidentally  glanced  over  to  the  ci^lnet. 
All  nnoonsciously  Fsm  Dnnmore  stood  in  the  atti- 
tude and  looked  almost  as  handsome  as  the  youth- 
fhl  ApoUo  in  marble  in  the  niche  beyond.  A  swift, 
unfathomable  look  crossed  the  count's  Cmc,  fashed 
in  his  cold  eyes. 

"  I  have  it !"  he  mutlerad.  '*  Ludwig  told  about 
his  wonderfol  gallantry  and  a  romantic  tempera- 
ment   It  is  worth  a  trial,  at  all  events." 

The  othen  looked  questioningly  into  his  Ihee,  and 
he  laoghed  again,  saying,  in  a  still  lower  voice : 

"  Leave  me  alone.  I  have  an  idea,  and  I  must 
see  what  I  can  work  out  of  it" 

After  that  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  string 
of  visiton  announced.  Then  came  dressinff  for 
dinner,  and  that  grand  oeramonial  occupied  two 
houn  longer. 

Paul  Dnnmore  was  extremely  surprised,  and  not 
a  htUe  flattered,  to  be  the  object  of  the  count's 
chief  attention  In  the  drawhig-room.  Quite  uncon- 
sciously on  his  own  part,  he  was  drawn  to  exhibit 
to  that  astute  hitellect  his  best  aspirations,  and  it 
I  Host  be  admitted  that  he  betrayed  also  his  weak- 
nesses and  shortcomiuffs. 

The  Baron  Lendwig  lifted  his  eyebrows  a  littie  as 
he  watched  this  most  unusual  and  marked  attention. 
"What  nowf  he  queried,  under  his  breath. 
"Has  he  so  finrent  gratitude  for  the  safety  of  his 
graoeless  nephew  and  troublesome  ward  f  Or  is  it 
a  politic  BovemeBt  bestowed  for  the  country's  sake  ? 
However,  it  makes  it  very  comfortable  for  me  and 
exoeedhigly  pleasant  for  thmmore." 


**  I  have  been  persuading  your  friend  to  remain  a 
few  weeks  with  us,"  remarked  the  eomi  to  Mm. 
**  He  ought  not  to  loee  our  fMr  and  the /ete  wkmk 
folloirs.  Besides,  I  have  discovered  that  be  is  ^q^lt 
a  conchologtet,  and  1  shall  be  del^hled  to  obtsia 
his  assistance  with  those  tronbleaome  eabiaeH^ 
which  have  never  had  any  but  a  desiler%  overkHiL 
He  is  going  to  make  oat  a  Hst  of  the  deflcieneles^ 
and  send  the  order  to  South  Ameriea  for  me." 

**  How  very  delightftil  I"  declared  the  baron ;  b«l 
he  pulled  down  tiie  cornera  of  Ms  mouth,  and  ceas- 
mented,  stih  roaa,  **  There  ia  eertataly  sooMthfaig  in 
the  wind— only,  I'm  so  stupid  and  he  so  faxy,  Wb  a 
wonder  if  I  ever  find  it  out" 

The  keen  eye  of  the  count  waa  en  his  labe. 

**  By-the-way,  Ludwig,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  la 
send  you  off  for  a  lew  days.  I  very  much  need  yenr 
help  over  at  the  city.  But  It  la  a  small  aflhir,  aad 
will  not  keep  you  a  week  at  the  fartheat.  You  shal 
make  it  up  to  your  American  friend  in  any  way  yoa 
please." 

**  Ton  are  pleased  with  Mr.  Dhbiom,  unoler' 

*' Exceedingly.  One  does  not  often  BMet  with  sa 
fresh  and  entnosiastfe,  I  could  ahnoat  say  so  poeli- 
caH  a  character." 

Paul  Dnnmore  heard,  and  his  cheek  glewed  with 
somethfaig  very  like  gratified  vanity. 

He  rettred  to  the  elegant  kurary  of  his  pfivala 
rooms,  more  than  ever  Uke  one  In  a  dream  of  en- 
chantment 

The  baron  was  off  early  bi  the  morning  fai  ftdfiH- 
ment  of  his  guardlaa's  businesa.  He  took  a  haaly 
leave  of  Paul,  assuring  htan  that  the  eount  had  pre- 
mised to  leave  Mm  at leisare  to  enjoy  and  en 
every  pteasure  the  ehiteau  could  oentribiKe. 

The  count  Mmaalf  looked  ia  npenhhnto  r 
his  earnest  desira  **  that  the  Amerioan  Aould  oon- 
slder  himself  entiraly  at  home.  Hones,  oarriaffel, 
servants,  waited  his  commands,  tf  Indisposed  Is 
the  library,  there  was  a  pretty  Mr  aquarium  in  the 
private  grounds  worth  vlslthig,  so  every  one  as- 
sured him.  He  would  be  pret^  certain  to  be  free 
from  interruption.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  sketch 
the  chAtean  from  tin  aquarinm-groaada.  It  was 
considered  the  beat  view.  A  sketeh-hoek  and  pen- 
cils were  on  his  table." 

After  a  flaw  moments  of  meet  hespitaWe  eft>rt  la 
set  him  entirely  at  ease,  the  owner  of  the  lovely 
chateau  took  hia  leave,  excusing.  Ms  enforced  ab- 
sence until  dtamer-time  with  as  much  eagerness  and 
urbanity  as  if  he  were  considering  seme  royal  guest 

Paul  gave  himself  a  gentie  snake  as  the  door 
closed  after  the  oouBt. 

**  Is  it  my  veritable  self r'  he  qnestioned.  '*And 
to  what  lucky  star  do  I  owe  thia  renHurkable  good 
fortune  ?  At  least,  let  me  endeavor  to  improve  and 
profit  by  it  before  the  spell  is  broken.  I  will  ex- 
plore the  hbrary  Immediately." 

Almost  surfeited  with  the  richness  of  the  Ubrair 
and  mhieral  cabinets,  Panl  forbore  to  touch  the 
shells,  and  went  oat  with  the  sketoh-book,  vaguely 
wondering  how  the  count  should  have  remembered 
to  suggest  its  use.  Garden  after  garden,  that  was 
fostered  with  the  most  generoaa  and  uaaparinf 
care,  opened  upon  him  its  charms  as  he  strolled 
down  tne  rolled  walks.  Fountaias,  rustio  arbors, 
statuary,  and  a  wonderfhl  blendhig  ef  the  beautiful 
hi  nature  and  art,  met  his  admirtBg  gase  hi  eveiy 
direction.  Glass  houses  for  exotic  plants,  occupy- 
ing acres  of  ground,  confronted  him  on  either  side ; 
but,  passing  by  them  without  being  enticed  into 
delay,  he  kept  on  the  reute  whioh  led  to  the  aqua- 
rium. Everything  here  wore  the  picturesque  wild- 
ness  of  nature,  and  only  an  Initiated  eye  couh)  de- 
tect that  this  dell  received  the  meet  careful  sur- 
veillance of  all  the  place,  its  very  wildneas  bemg 
the  studied  effbct  of  artificially  planted  tree  and 
vhie  and  rock. 

Hitherto  he  had  met  under-gardenen  and  other 
servaata  busied  over  their  work,  er  passing  kastM^ 
along  the  walks.  But  all  was  absolute  quiet  and 
silence  here.    A  sylvan  solitude,  Indeed,  with  the 
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I^ash  of  tho  water,  and  the  nrarmnrinff  rustle  of  the 
trees,  and  the  low  twitter  of  bird  aod  insect  in  his 
etrs. 

'  Panl  threw  himself  upon  a  mossy  bank,  and  fell 
into  a  dreamy,  deliciois  reverie,  all  nnconsclous 
that  his  own  graceftd  figure  and  handsome  face 
completed  the  picture,  had  there  been  another  ob- 
senrmg  eye  to  take  H  in. 

."  Shall  I  oTor  have  another  soch  glimpse  of  my 
ideal  Paradise?"  he  asked,  himself,  presenUy,  allow- 
ing his  enraptured  eye  to  roTe  fran  one  cnarmiog 
▼iew  to  another.  **  But  a  Paradise  toat  has  no  Eve, ' 
he  added,  with  an  arch  smile  lighting  his  handsome 
foce  as  ihe  thought  came. 

Bearcely  had  the  idea  suggested  itself,  when  a 
little  rustic 'gate,  that  was  set  in  a  high  waU  which 
was  quite  oTorrun  with  clambering  vinea,  opened 
i^oiselessly,  and  a  lady  oame  tripping  through. 

Paul  shrunk  a  little  further  back  in  the  shade  of 
the  overhanghig  plants,  and  watched  her  graceftil 
movements  aa  ane  glided  here  and  there,  now  lift- 
ing the  drooping  head  of  some  modest  flower,  now 
peering  eanoosly  into  the  crystal  depths  of  the 
aquarium,  or  pausing  to  listen  to  the  wildwood  song 
of  some  caroling  bfid  in  the  distant  tree-tope.  A 
wide-brimmed  straw-hat  concealed  her  £ace,  and 
the  young  man  was  wishing  its  envious  screen  away, 
when  her  own  fiiir  hands  removed  it,  and  tossed  it 
lightly  aside. 

The  Eve  was  worthy  of  the  Paradise.  A  fob^r, 
sweeter,  nobler  countenance  Paul  had  never  seen 
in  livfaig  Uneament,  scarcely  upon  the  pictured, 
canvas,  let  in  eariy  girlhood  there  was  a  sweet 
womanlv  dignity,  enthooned  on  the  broad  white 
forehead,  in  the  deep,  steady,  earnest  eye,  that  held 
a  new  and  subtle  tascination. 
*  **  Can  she  be  of  the  count's  Ihmily  T'  questioned 
PauL  '*  There  is  a  highbred  air  about  her  that 
would  not  bette  a  throne,  and  yet,  likewise,  a  guile- 
less, unsophistioated  artlessness  that  might  adorn 
the  gardener's  daughter." 

Nothing  about  the  lady's  dress  gave  aoy  answer 
to  his  cnriosi^*  .It. was  a  dainty  white  robe,  but 
perfectlj^  simDie  in  material  and  style. 

She  had  evidently  come  thither  to  ei^oy  the  re- 
tirement and  beauty  of  the  secluded  glen. 

The  vouag  man  was  just  wondering  if  he  ought  to 
make  known  his  presence,  when  there  oame  a 
sudden  and  most  unpleasant  interruption.  The  little 
nUe  through  which  this  lovely  Eve  had  entered 
Paul's  Paradise  clashed  angrily  beneath  a  ruder 
touch,  and  the  next  instant  a  man,  with  vrild,  in- 
flamed countenance,  disordered  garments,  and  erra- 
tic movements  that  would  have  proclaimed  an 
escaped  lunatic,  without  the  flashing  blade  which  he 
was  flourishing,  came  leaping  toward  the  uncon- 
scious lady. 

She  heard  the  noise  of  his  hasty  approach,  and 
turning,  seemed  to  comprehend  the  menaoing  dan- 
ger, for  she  became  very  pale,  and  a  low  cry 
escaped  her.  Yet  she  stood  erect,  fhdng  him 
heroically. 

It  did  not  require  aoy  fhrther  call  to  bring  Paul 
Dunmore  to  his  fiiet,  and  the  next  instant  he  stood 
beside  her,  saying,  quietiy : 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed,  madame.  I  will  divert  his 
attention,  if  possible.  At  all  events,  I  will  save  you 
tnm  any  violence  of  his." 

**  May  heaven  reward  you !"  whispered  she, 
Ihintiv. 

"  Take  the  seat  yonder,  and  do  not  seem  to  notice 
us  at  aU,"  directed  be. 

And  the  lovely  lady  obeyed  him,  now  for  the  first 
time  stealing  a  queationhig  look  attheyouth's  hand- 
some fhoe  and  manly  figure,  and  evhlently  not  dis- 
pleased with  his  appearance. 

The  madman,  muttering  fiercely,  came  leaping  on. 

*<  Where  is  she?  I  promised  that  her  fauiooent 
Uood  should  appease  the  offended  gods.  A  maiden 
pure  and  noble^  surely  there  could  not  be  a  more 
Mceptable  offering." 

«  Come  over  to  the  altar,  then."  tailerposed  Paul, 


two  men  oame  honying 


Jiuick  to  catch  his  wild  thoughts.  "  Just  the  spot 
or  such  a  deed  is  over  yonder.  I  am  sent  to  help 
yon  to  its  accomplishment  Lend  me  your  ladft  a 
mofnent,  wiU  you,  that  I  may  cut  a  withe  to  bind 
the  victim?" 

The  man  glared  at  him,'half  in  anffer,  half  hi  boom 
stupor  of  amazement;  but  he  clutched  firm  hold  of 
the  dangerous  knife. 

*'  No ;  the  knife  is  for  her !"  he  kissed,  hi  a  dead^ 
tone  that  made  the  sweet  face  beyond  blanch  to  a 
yet  deathlier  hue. 

And  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Paul's  shoulder,  and 
would  have  swung  him  out  of  his  path ;  but  that 
young  gentieman  suddenly  grapplea  with  him,  and 
after  a  struggle,  that  made  the  lady  hide  her  anal- 
ing  eyes,  the  knife  was  safely  in  Paul's  poeaesnon. 

*'  Let  me  be  sure  he  has  no  other  weapons !"  criad 
Paul,  stiU  pinioning  his  gibbering  victim.  "And, 
madame,  if  you  would  spare  me  your  scarf,  I  think 
it  would  be  strong  enough  to  secure  his  anna." 

She  hastily  unwound  the  sOk  scarf  that  had  been 
carelessly  knotted  about  her  shoulders,  and  brought 
it  to  him,  and  helped  him  to  tie  the  struggling  haada, 
though  die  was  trembling  violently. 

'* There!  secure  at  last!"  cried  Paol,  tri- 
umphant^, panting  for  breath,  but  looking  as  hand- 
some as  any  Greek  hero  might  when  proeliteing 
his  athlete's  victory. 

"And  what  will  yon  do  with  him  ?  How  near  are 
the  count's  servants?"  she  asked,  in  a  soft,  altvery 
voice,  that  thrilled  him  like  a  strain  of  exquisite 
music. 

But  this  question  was  settied  for  them.    A  loud 
holloa  was  heard,  aad  i 
through  the  gate. 

The  lady  turned  around  #ppealingly  to  PanL 

*'  Pray  do  not  let  me  be  seen  by  them.  It  would 
make  unnecessary  gossip." 

**  Do  not  be  oonoecned,"  he  answered,  reaaaor- 
hidy,  and  harried  his  prisoner  toward  them. 

Ten  minntes  afterward  the  littie  glen  waa  aa  quiet 
and  silent  as  if  no  other  human  footsteps  had  ever 
marred  its  peacefhhiess. 

Paul  hastened  back,  and  fJonnd  the  lady  sittiH 
down  where  he  had  left  her,  very  pale  and  agki^ 
stUL 

**  You  are  flaUit,"  he  said,  in  a  voioe  of  tendtt 
concern. 

Aad^  haateniag  to  the  nearest  spring,  he  nsade  a 
cup  of  one  of  the  gneat  leaves  nodding  over  it,  and 
brought  it,  dripping  with  the  oool  water,  for  bar  to 
drink  fh>m. 

"  Hew  can  I  ever  tha<^  you  for  ipy  aafoty  f^om 
.such  a  frightfU  perill"  she  said*  presenttj,  whfle  a 
soft  color  crept  into  her.  cheeks. 

'*  I  am  oiOy  too  thankfol  that  I  was  allowed  to  be 
of  service ;  that  a  vague  impulse  broa^t  me  here, 
and  that  the  magic  charm  of  the  lovely  spat 
enchahied  me  till  me  hour  when  my  presence  aewd 
be  of  use,"  returned  Paul,  warmly. 

The  soft  color  deepened  stiU  more  upon  the  hii 
countenance. 

*'  It  <s  a  lovely  ipot  I  meant  to  come  every  day 
and  ecdoy  it,  but  now " 

*'  I  hope  it  will  not  lose  vour  favoc  Be  asaared 
the  danger  was  something  that  oould  hardfy 
threaten  again.  The  men  told  me  that  the  madman 
escaped  onhr  last  night  fh>m  his  kaepers.  They 
have  carried  him  back*  aad  wUl  guara  Um  more 
watchfully.  They,  wese  much  alarmed  leat  the 
count  should  be  aiup^." 

**  You-^know^the  count?"  she  asked,  fngeaa- 
ouslv. 

''  I  am  a  gneat  at  his  house.  Are  you  one  of  the 
famfiy?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  Suddenly  a  bright 
smile  crossed  her  face,  as  if  she  had  aemed  upon 
some  delightfhl  solution  of  a  myatery.  Sha  looaed 
at  Um  eageriy,  almost  wiatfuUy»  and  then  checked 
acme  eameat  apeech  upon  her  very  lips,  and  tsned 
to  him  a  radiant  fisoe,  while  tik»  said : 

"  It  ia  a  fit  place,  at  all  events,  in  which  to  meet 
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wUh  fooh  ft  romftntic  adyentore.  Toa  are  worthy  to 
h9  tte  g^^ant  koiglit  to  rescae  a  dfetpetsed  danuiel. 
YoDT  courage  did  not  Ml." 

"And  you,"  returned  Paul,  imflingly,  "  are  cer- 
tainly fair  enough  to  hiotte  the  moat  laggard  knight 
to  deeds  of  prowen.*' 

She  still  wore  that  inexplicable  look  which  Paul 
oould  not  fiathom.  but  which  was  aeverthelesa  very 
obarming  and  deMghtftiL 

"  It  is  al^  Ifke  a  romance.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
wrong  in  forgetting  oonyentional  rules  here  in  this 
ffhrtok  spot  Are  you  learned  in  aqmrtie  plants? 
Can  you  tell  me  the  pretty  myths  about  those 
anemonei  V* 

**  Let  us  look  at  them."  rejoined  Panl,  only  too 
wBling  to  lead  her  thoughts  away  from  their  late 
alarm. 

And  they  were  presently  bending  over  the 
crystal  walls,  whose  iUry  manrela  might  well  fur- 
nish an  endless  topic  to  oaarm  and  edify. 

Saadenly  she  looked  up  archly. 

"  One  would  think  we  were  old  friends.  And 
I— .de>-not— eyen  know  your  name.  I  was  wonder- 
lag  if  it  could  be  Prince  Arthw->.oiv-8ir  Qalafcad." 

**itis  Parti— :-" 

**  Ten  might  have  come  out  of  the  romaate,"  she 
MM,  with  another  playful  little  laughs  "and  these 
«re  aorely  meet  surrouadhiigs.  Ah,  I  wonder  if 
i  «onld  look  like  the  sweet,  tptrUueUe  Vfrginiel 
But  it  is  really  my  name." 

*'  There  could  not  Be  a  fttlrer.    Bcft  what  an  odd 

foiucidenee !"  answered  Paul. 
**  Let  us  ask  no  more.    You  are  Paul,  I  am  Yir- 
gfaiie.    Here  that  ia  quite  enough  to  know." 

Paul  was  only  too  willing  to  hwpoi*  ^^^  dreamy 
mood.  They  talked  after  mt  mttthe  pretty  ro- 
mance, and  from  thence  strayed  to  wider  topics, 
and  in  all  found  kindred  taatas  and  quick  sensibilities 
answerioE  as  to  a  magic  spell. 

It  was  the  lady  who  roused  herself  with  a  neryoos 
start. 

'*  How  the  time  has  iown !  I  shall  be  expected 
home.    I  ought  not  to  ttlger  longer." 

And  she  coald  not  m^  -       • 
rekietantly. 

"  Let  me  see  you  thron|di  the  gate.  Must  I  not 
aA  whither  your  home  liear"  he  yentora^. 

"  Nay  "—with  another  of  the  arch,  iMxplicable 
«mlles~**you  are 'to  know  notlifaig,  except  that  I 
am  simply  Yirginie." 

"  If  it  might  be  Paul's  Yirginie "  begftn  the 

audacious  young  man.  *'  How  anxious  I  snail  be 
to  know  toat  bo  bad  result  fdlows  your  Aright. 
WHI  you  nci  giye  me  some  alleyiating  mga  f 

"  I  might  bang  a  wreath  of  violets  on  the  bongh 
here  to  show  that  I  am  able  to  walk  hither  to- 
motTow,"  she  said,  graciously. 

"At  what  hour?  If  I  might  come  and  see  it 
done." 

She  shook  her  head,  and,  smiling  archly,  vanished 
through  the  gateway. 

Paul  went  slowly  back  to  the  gardens,  more  than 
ewer  like  one  in  a  dream  of  enchantment. 

The  count  came  to  look  after  him  just  before 
dhmer,  still  4n  that  moat  gracious  condescension. 

"Well,  my  dear  fbUow,  I  hope  you  have  not 
found  the  ptoce  very  stn{>id.  I  am  afHiid  yo«wiU 
miss  Lndwig,  but  we  will  soon  have  him  back.^' 

"  I  have  beenin  a  land  of  enchantment,"  answered 
Paul,  with  one  long-drawn  breath. 

The  count^s  evo  glinted  over  as  with  some  rarely 
pleasant  thought,  and  the  benignant  look  was 
endnently  becoming  to  that  grave ,  grim  countenance^ 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  my  dear  fellow." 

And  Paul  r^atad  his  afternoon's  adventure,  and 
looked  up  for  the  count's  censure  or  approval. 

"A  most  remaptio  adventure,  truly ;  and  weU 
began,  my  hero.  I  think  I  guess  who  » the  heroine. 
There  Is  a  good  Htfle  girl  to  whom  I  have  given  the 
key  of  the  rear  gate.  Thank  heaven  yo«  were  at 
hand  to  save  ber1  So  what  a  charming  romance  it 
mKf  nak*.   WeU,  I  bo  loBger  few  about  yourdntt- 


fh>m  him  that  she  went 


ness.  What'apret^  Idyl  yoawtU live  there!  You 
ahall  have  the  glen  to  yourselves ;  i  will  take  oara 
of  that    I  declare  I  quite  envy  you*" 

And  eertahily  the  count's  smile  had  no  rebuke 
fa  it. 

It  waa  not  in  disapproval,  either,  that  the  noble 
master  laid  his  haa4l  on  Paul's  the  next  morning, 
saying,  sportively : 

"I  mean  to  keep  my  paradise  clear  of  farther 
intruders.  If  the  fair  vhrginie  has  the  key  to  one 
gate,  Paul  should  hold  the  ether.  So  there  it  is,  m^ 
lad.  I've  given  my  subordinates  to  understand  that 
the  aquarium  glen  is.  tabooed  to  all  other  visitora 
this  we^» 

"  How  graciously  all  things  smile  upon  me !  1 
am  certainly  in  the  land  of  enchantment  1"  thought 
Paul  Dunmore,  ma  he  hurried  down  the  stately 
walks  and  eagerly  applied  his  key  to  4he  locked 
gate,  not  forgetting  to  close  It  carefblly  behind 
him. 

He  brought  with  him  a  volume  of  poems,  and  the 
sketch-book  from  his  trunk  which  had  accompanied 
him  OB  all  Us  travels,  and  wfaoee  drawtaigs  pre- 
served the  rarest  bits  of  bis  experience. 

There  waa  no  sign  of  the  violet  wreath,  but  he 
sat  down  patie»tly  to  WiBtt  for  lta,appearance. 

Meantime  the  count  had  made  Lis  way  to  the 
gar<len  that  a4i<¥U)e.d  his  own  grounds.  A  stately 
womain  was  waiting  there,  evidently  by  appoint- 
ment 

The  count  advanced  promptly. 

"  Here  is  the  ruby,  my  dear  Lady  Hildegarde.  I 
am  only  too  much  honored  by  your  acceptance. 
Meantime,  allow  your  fair  charge  firee  access  to  her 
favorite  haunt  I  have  secured  it  from  careless  in- 
trusion." 

The  ladv's  eyes  searched  the  speaker's  face,  but 
found  nothing  satisfsctory. 

"  Thanks  for  the  gem ;  It  Is  a  peeriess  stone.  But 
indeed  it  seems  almost  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a 
single  interview  with  our  fiair  princess.  By-the- 
way.  you  made  a  deep  Impression.  She  does 
nothing  but  blush  and  smile  oter  your  gifts.  They 
were  odd,  sentimental  books  to  ieiect  as  your  oflbr- 
ing.  '  Paul  and  Yfrgfoie '  and  '  l^lla  Rookh '  are 
almost  out  of  date.  How' came  you  to  tiiink  of 
them?" 

He  shrugged  his  broad  sboBl^rs,  and  anawered, 
carelessly :  ^ 

I  "  Was  it  my  selection  ?  '  I  am  not  certain  but  the 
dealer  recommended  them  as  suitable  to  a  young 
lady's  taste.  But  I  must  tear  myseliaway  to  keep 
an  appointmeat  at  court  Will  yo^  say  to  yom* 
charge  that  I  waa  aeUghted  at  the  story  I  heard  of 
my  favorite  glen,  ftnd  ttiat  I  congratalate  her  upon 
a  rare  exyeffTence  for  one  of  her  station?" 
.  "MFUMMtbignous  words!  I  haven't  an  idea  of 
their  meaning.  There  waa  nothing  happened  there 
yesterday,  surely?"  qnesttoned  the  lady. 

"  Why,  the  birds  sung,  and  the  witter  ^Bpled, 
and  the  lady  enjoyed  it  all.  And  now,  posWHly  I 
must^lEi" 

Leftttone,  the  lady  murmured; 

"  What  does  the  man  mean?  Surely  there  iano 
plot  afloat.  After  all  my  palnA,  I  most  not  f^  Ibem 
now.  I  must  be  very  cautious,  veiy  cautious, 
indeed.  But  no  hatm  can  posslaly  come  fh>m  her 
vAio  that  secluded  glen." 

•  ••••• 

"Yirginie!"  cried  Paul,  little  suspecting  what 
tenderness  thrilled  In  the  single  word. 
.  She  was  coming  toward  ntan  smilingly,  a  little 
vohime  fa  her  hand,  a  wreath  of  violets  haaiing  on 
her  arm. 

'  *  How  lovely  she  hi  1  How  imcomparably  beyond 
all  others!"  sighed  Paul,  and  his  eyts  repeated 
what  his  lipe  dared  not  audibly  say  to  her. 

"  He  ia  here !  Ah !  yes  he  U  here !"  whispered 
Yirginie's  fluttering  heart  "Ah  I  me,  what  a  bliss- 
ful desttoy  tt  will  be  1  Like  another  LaQa  Bookh,  to 
find  Feramors  and  the  king  one  and  the  same. 
Duty  and  Lore  to  answer  Ilia  m 
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B««Teii  make  me  graUlal  fbr  meh  tn  fate  1  It  was 
tlui  the  count  hinted.  Did  he  think  i  ihonld  &n  to 
understand?    How  l>eaotifaUt  all  wiU  be  I" 

*'  Now,  indeed,  the  son  ahinos  for  me !"  cried  Paul, 
making  room  for  her  npon  the  mstic-aeat.  "I 
think  me  glen  is  even  lovelier  than,  wo-  law  it  yee- 
tarday.  Will  yon. let  me  oeada  poem  I  found  thia 
mommg  that  slioald  have  heen  written  in  Juat  auch 
ftapot?^* 

And  he  read  the  poem?,  and  ther  talked  of  the 
iweet,  subtle  meantng  that  made  the  rhythm  atUl 
more  melodious,  hi  low  and  lender  Toices,  with  shy 
glances  and  tremulous  smiles. 

What  need  to  prolong  the  story,  with  the  <M,  old 
descriptions  t 

Day  by  day  this  innoeent  pah*  met  there  in  the 
sylvan  solitude,  carefdl^  guarded  from  intrusion, 
caring  nothing  for  the  aeething,  plotting,  eruei 
world,  which  seemed  as  fkr  removed  from  tiiem  as 
if  they  belonged  to  another  planet,  but  all  their 
workl  concentrating  for  each  in  the  other'a  love  and 
happiness. 

««Virginie,"said  Paul,  one  day,  "is  it  possible 
for  mortal  life  to  be  so-much  like  a  dream  of  Enysium  ? 
I  am  frightejQed  when  I  thhik  what  golden  sands 
drip  away  these  wonderfbl  davs  from  as.  Yon  are 
euoying  them,  too,  mv  Yiighile  T' 

She  smiled  back  to  him  calmly  and  tmstftdl  j. 

««Ye8;  I  eqjoy  H  aU,  Paul.'' 

"And  you  know  that  1  love  jou  ?" 


"Yes.PaaL" 

"And  yon  do  not  frown  npon  me  nor  blame  WAf 

The  deep,  soft  eyes  opened  widely. 

"Blame  you,  Paul?    why  should  If 

"Because  I  have  noken  nothing  plainly.  Biil» 
indeed,  that  is  vour  fault,  my  darlUu;.  Yon  kare 
always  checlted  me.  You  have  said,  '  Walt— not 
yet  * ;  and  I  could  but  obey." 

"  Because  this  ft^edom  is  so  sweet.  I  dread  the 
formalitiea  and  bonds  of  artidcial  life.  Nevertbaleaa, 
Paul,  if  you  must  speak,  I  shall  hear." 

"  I  love  you,  Yirgiaie.  My  pioudest,  dearest  iMfe 
is  to  have  you  far  my  wife." 

The  crimson  glowed  on  her  cheek,  a  l^ai  imBe 
shone  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,Paul.^V 

"  But,  Yirginie,  yon  know  nothing  of  the  life  la 
which  I  should  take  yen.  Could  yon  leave  your 
home  here,  your  native  landf 

"  With  you— yea,  Paul,*^  came  softly  bol  flnate 
"  I  have  grown  familiar  with  the  thought*  and  ^a 
dfartance  now  is  nothing."- 

"  But  your  frienda—what  wUl  they  say  f  Bam^ 
me,  dearest,  you  know  I  am  still  in  ntter  ignnwy 
of  your  real  position.  I  have  a  little  fortnae,  aaett 
aa  will  keep  the  wolf  secnrely  from  the  doer  «f-«& 
humble  home ;  but  the  whole  of  it  would  aeai«^^ 
pay  the  counts  expenae  in  this  glen,  and  I  leap— 4* 

She  laid  her  little  hand  on  hia  arm,  amiUng  arehir 
into  his  foce. 
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"HMli!wkAti»e^toauT70DtbelkcGel  Ih*Te 
nspMted  tke  dbiipiise.  I  ftm  oolv  too  happy  that 
my  hoart  goes  wlvBre  mj  hand  is  ple<lged.  1  thank 
yon  for  the  iweet  lesBon  yoo  have  cared  to  teach 
me.  It  is  beautiAil  th$it  love  and  duty  need  not 
conflict** 

**  I~4o  not  comprehend/*  stamm^l'ed  Pani,  a  ter- 
rible presentiment, sendtnff  its  deadly  chill  through 
him.    ••  Tirginie,  you  think  me— whom  ?** 

"  I  know  that.  Feramorz  and  the  king  are  one. 
Happj,  happy  Jjalla  Bookh  that  I  am !  Ah,  do  not 
donbt  but  Paul  is  dearer  than  the  duke,  my  friend," 
she  said,  smiling  npoa  him  with  that  radiant,  en- 
chanting look  he  had  never  been  able  to  resist. 

But  Iisul  grew  deadly  pale. 

"  The  duko— tbo  doke  V'  repeated  he.  "  Ton  take 
me  for  a  duke  t    What,  then,  are  youT* 

''Must  onr  pretty  plav be  ended?  Alas!  T  had 
rather  be  thehomble  Vi|ginie  than  the  Princess 
Maude,"  she  said,  gently. 

Paul  Dunmore  spnMg  to  Us  feet  with  a  bitter 
cry. 

Ah,  the  dwam  of  enehaniment  was  ended  at  last 
He  stood,  shuddering,  amidst  its  ruins. 


1^, 


"  The  Prinoess  Maude  !**  he  almost  screamed. 
**  Ton  are  the  Princess  Maude  !** 

And  through  his  mind,  with  Hgfat&ing  ra] 
flashed  the' whole  conversation  he  had  heard 
grand  llbrary-roOm  of  the  chateau. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  in  deep  amsmmeot. 

"  What V*  said  she,  **  were  you  all  the  time  dov 
eelved?   I  did  not  think  it  conld  be.  The  oount 
implied—*' 

**  The  count  !**  vociferated  Paul,  goashfaig  his  teeth 
over  the  name  as  if  it  were  that  of  his  deadliest 
enemy.  "  Oh,  I  fethom  the  count  at  last  t  I  un- 
derstand all  the  treachery  he  has  made  me  uncon- 
sciously guilty  of.  -What  cares  he  if  mv  honor  is 
blackened  or  ray  heart  broken,  so  hte  schemes  are 
accomplished?" 

*'  Panl,  Paul  !*'  implored  Yhrglirie,  **  I  cannot  un- 
derstand your  anger.  Cannot  you  love  your  Tirgfaiie 
even  if  her  name  proves  to  be  the  Prmcess  Maude 
Yfa-gtaief* 

-  -  "But  what  can  humble  Paul  Dunmore  ofl^  to  the 
princess?**  he  asked, bitterly.  "J  am  no  duke;  I 
am  a  simple  American  citizen,  who  came  here  to 
visit  the  *  ch&teati  of  the  count  because  I  had  ten- 
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lend  a  Httte  aenioe  to  the  Baron  Lndwig,  and  he 
wlefaed  in  some  way  to  repay  me.  Understand  me, 
I  implore  ron.  I  am  not  the  doke — ^the  dake  who 
liae  a  right  to  claim  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Hande." 

''Not  the  dake!*' repeated  the  lady,  with  qniv- 
ering,  whitenhig  lips.  ^'Ah,  hearens !  and  it  is  you 
I  love  P' 

They  stood  staring  at  each  other  with  wUd,  sor- 
rowfnl  eyes,  their  cheeks  pallid,  their  breasts  heav- 
ing stormily  beneath  the  tide  of  repressed  emotion. 

upon  this  unhappy  scene  came  the  count,  calm, 
B^ave,  complacent  still. 

'*Ah!"  ejaculated  Paul,  sharply;  <Mt  is  a  true 
Bden,  after  all,  and  the  serpent  is  here  likewise. 
Look  yon,  sir  count !  I  shall  ppeak  to  you  as  man 
to  man  to-day.  How  dared  you  trifle  with  a  man's 
honor->his  heart-strings  even,  as  if  they  were  wires 
made  for  your  hands  to  puU  to  and' fro  in  your 
wicked  game  of  politics?  You  have  cheatea  us 
wofoUy.  Who  will  you  answer  to  for  aU  this  wick- 
ednesst*' 

The  princess  stretched  out  her  hand  with  an  im- 
perial gesture. 

"  Count ,  answer  me  at  once.    Who  is  this 

whom  I  have  taken  to  be  the  noble  duke  to  whom 
my  hand  is  pledged?" 

''  Paul  Dunmore,  an  American  citiaen,  as  he  as- 
■ares  me.    And  my  nephew  asserts  the  same/'  re- 
plied the  count,  steadily. 
'  "  Cruel,  cruel  Count    ■      .  !"  she  cried,  fiercely. 

"And  wherefore,  my  tragic  young  lovers?"  ne 
asked,  assuming  a  nonchaUmoe  be  did  not  re'ally 
feel.  "  I  shall  not  bar  vour  happiness.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  make  all  tbhigs  smooth  in  your  path. 
My  golden  favors  shall  open  a  way  of  escape  for 
you,  fkir  princess.  Ton  love  this  Paul.  Take  him. 
The  way  of  your  escape,  I  ttxm^  is  open.  There 
is  a  safe  path  of  flight.    Yoftle^i^imt't 

"  Yes,  I  love  him,"  she  answered ;  but  her  voice 
was  foil  of  horror  and  despair. 

"  Yirgiaie,  believe  me  that  I  also  have  been  wick- 
edly cheated.  I  never  dreamed  of  yoar  rank  or 
true  identity.  Oh,  what  can  I  say  ?  I  love  you-^I 
love  you !  but  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  make  this  tre- 
mendous sacrifice  for  my  sake.  Forgive  me— pity 
me,  fHfoie !"  implored  Paul,  scarcely  aware  of 
..Ithe  mffting  of  the  words  that  poured  incoherently 
'Aroaalnibmbling  lips. 

fine  gave  him  one  eloquent  look,  as  full  of  wl]d 
adoration  as  ol  keenest  anguish. 

*'  09  I  not  know  t  Do  I  not  see  the  whole  plot  at 
Ust,  when  H  is  too  late— too  Ute  ?" 

"  Nay.  I  tell  you  both  all  these  heroics  may  be 
aafBly  spared," '  taiterpoied  the  count's  oiear>e«kii 
woiee.-  •  .- 1  .     . .    .. 

**  Madame,  is  it  the  duke  you  love,  or  this  young 
Paul  ?  Or  is  it  the  duke's  diadem  and  rank,  and  the 
golden  flavors  he  oan  bestow,  that  olaim  your  fealty 
to  the  compact  which  was  solely  dictated  by  your 
brother's  persoial  ambition?" 

"  Husk!  I  wHl  hear  nothing  from  you—I  will 
make  no  explanatoin  to  you,  cruel,  bard-hearted 
monster  that  you  are !" 

.  How  stem  and  icy  cold  the  vx>i{Qe  rang  out !  •  Bui . 
the  next  instaiit  it  broke  np  in  ji  tjirilling  tremqr  and 
silvery  sweetness,  as  she  sobbed : 

"Oh,  Paul,  Paultyou  were  right— it  waa  too 
beautiful  to  last!  Wby  did  we  not  see  1  why  did 
vre  not  remember  that  even  in  the  story  the  hapless 
lovers  were  sundered  ?  To  you  I  say  that  I  count 
his  rank,  his  wealth,  his  high  position  as  so  much 
dross  beside  vour  love.  But  it  is  scarcely  two 
months  ago  tnat  I  knelt  before  the  altar,  by  my 
brother's  side,  and  took  the  most  solemn  oath  that 
words  of  Christ  and  Holy  Law  could  bind,  to  give 
myself  for  the  welfitre  of  mj  native  land,  to  advance 
freedom,  its  escape  from  royal  tyranny,  by  my  mar- 
riage with  this  noble  duke,  who  commands  the 
revenuet  pad  army  of  the  neighboring  province, 
whose  aiUance  Is  so  much  desired.  Oh,  how  happy 
I  was  in  believing  that  my  heart  and  my  band 


ticuiate.  ^  '  . 

t  gave  him  an  Imyatient  thrust, 
iot!  why  do  yov^ot  plead  with  her? 
nan,  and  she  1ove«oa.   Tan  ema.  win 


would  Joyfully  be  given  at  the  same  oaU.  Paul, 
pity  me !  I  cannot  violate  my  oath.  I  should  not 
dare  lay  my  hand  in  yours  if  I  did.  Vity  and  for- 
give me,  innocent  oauaa  that  I  am  of  your  own  an- 
guish and  disappa^tmnvt  And  go !  If  yon  love 
me  truly,  never  seflo  loa^  upon  my  foee  agafaL 
It  is  the  only  kindness  yon  eka  offer  me  now." 

Paul  stretched  out  hfii  bahd  to  clasp  the  coU  tn- 
gers  offered  one  moment  to  his  tou^.  The  taws 
oozed  through  hlrdioopbg  eyelids^  mit  noi|  a  word 
could  he  articulate.  ^  , 

The  count  t 

"Fool,  idiot! 
She  is  a  woman, 
her  yet." 

A  iTliUnO  aa  contcimp'tDOUSi  a:?  Mil  owa  ivas  Paal's 
solp!  re  ply  ^     And  then  he  tumtdtc  her. 

"  Yoa  are  rl^ht^  uoble  lady,"  he  eaid,  smrowfu^y, 
**  tljf^re  ia  nothing  1  cnn  do  for  yoii  but  to  fly  from 
Ymw  belovetl  jjreaenoe.  Do  not  tUlvk  yoa  will  ever 
DC  forgatt«ti,  or  tl^at  I  ahftU  c&flflc  to  prayfor  your 
wet  r^r« .  ]  nni>ceiit  vietim«  that  we  are^  we  hvm  one 
aok  confiQlstioB.  We  will  keep  our  bonn^nd  aelf- 
rci^pcct.  And,  at  ]ea^»  we  itiay  rejofoe  tMl  tiib 
hnrcl-heaTied  plotter  hoA  been  fade  A  \a  Mp  0b§9ct 
Mn?  hoftven  keep  and  blesn  you.     VnteweBl** 

lie  turned  ^lowlv,  and  went  down  the  patk. 

I'her^  W]La  -a.  little  gasping  cry,  a  wild  aoh>: 

The  oouDt'S  blaoh  brows  uobenU  A  grina  jBQe 
crept  to  hh  lipn.  But  he  coonted  wlihao^  line 
kno^vjedge. 

Paul  mrtied  ;  aha  was  sending  wjtli  eves  iminliig 
their  h]itvT  Ut.TSt  wHfa  palM  eli^eka,  azra  trennloQ* 
Katiil^  r:i  u  (stretched .  as  if  to  detiiiD  him. 

'  M  \ir  t?  well ! ' '  tc]  >  i*  atod  he,  ete  aidJy . 

With  one  fierce  e^flbrt,  she  wrenebed  liendf  «way 
^om  ttie  womiui^s  weakness. 

"  W^A,  farewelL  Qh,  Paul— there  b  anottor  and 
bctiriT  world  I  Crod  ljle?$  you  till  wo  meofc— tkere ! 
Now,  go— go  i" 

And  Paul  obeyed;  like  ope  stunned  by  aome 
sharp  blow  from  bXL  Imowlodgib  of  present  suflbzing 
or  pain,  he  walked  steadly  dawn  the  path  till  he 
found  the  main  avenue.  And^hui  ttieoee  1m  pro- 
ceeded oabnly  to  the  gn^nd  llpuse  in  wUch  he  liad 
met  such  stnmge  ezpeiienoe.'  He  quietly  decKned 
the  proflMe  assistance  offered  1^  the  eager  Btnraats, 
but  packed  his  trunk,  paid  a  parter  to  transport  it 
to  the  nearest  station,  and  w|md  away  before  it. 
IJUhe  threshold  he  gave  a  sio^  backward  glaaae. 
Perhtf|iath»  remembranoe  of  Ike  apo^oU&JMKge, 


itfttatha  remembranoe  of  Ike  i 
to  shake  olft^e  dost  of  theliet  iniifauiBt  that 
which  had  violated  hospitality  and  Christian  duty 
nun  hare  flitted. acnyw  hia-omiib  VniMM  Bnl  ha 
spoke  nolhing.' 

.  Afterward,  from  a  distapl  •tto^h«  9eat  |o  Baroo 
Ludwig  his  card,  and  on  it  penciled  hastily : 

**  In  your  absence,  disoretiim  was  ilib  betl^  part 
of  valor.  If  I  fled  defeased,  It  wasnet  Ma^  the  flon 
remained  vk}t6riou8.  Refer  to  the  ^oflnt,  jdar 
uncle,  for  ezplanaViona."  >     ..        ; 

fi  was  montbs  sfterwai^,  khenlie  was  safe  in  Oie 
seclusion  ef  bis  American  home^  that  be  read  the 
brief  account  of  a  marriage  in^]|Sorbpean  bjgh  life, 
which  was  quite  nkely  to  makb  a  great  sensation  in 
the  political  world,  so  the  Obtirf  Jbwnai  averred. 
Still  it  also  lent  a  new*'hope  to  the  recent  Liberal 
movement,  which  was  being  iblteVen  in  autocratic 
monarcfaiea. 

StiU,  blEC  a  dream  it  all  seemed  to  Paul  Dun- 
more.  Bo  wnd,  Ab  strange  ^nd  improbable,  that  he 
dared  whisper  it  to  Aone. 

But;  with  his  eyes  on  the  blue  heavens  which 
overhung  the  bluer  sea  that  rolled  toward  htr 
abode,  he  murmured : 

''  God  grant  y6u  have  found  peace,  Ylrginie  I" 


ijfmrwkUm^  ina^s  a  nan  fit  oonvaqj  for  hjai> 
self. 
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Love*s  ^0olifth  Droam. 

I  roniTKD  to  the  bird,  whose  lay 

Was  caroled  overhead; 
**&ls  joyoos  siraiii  Is  not  moro  gay 

Thaa  is  mj  heMt,"  I  said. 
I  plucked  the  white  rose  from  the  tree, 

And  plaoed  it  in  her  hair;  . 
"More  sweet  than  yoa  it  cannot  be, 

Nor  you,"  I  Qaid,  "leas  fair." 
By  the  river's  side  we  stood,  and  made 

A  mirror  of  the  stream: 
^•As  bright  Shall  be  our  life,"  I  said, 

[a  my  lovc*8  foolish  dream. 

The  Sammer  bird,  whose  Joyous  strain 

With  my  heart's  Joy  was  one, 
fs  fled.    I  listen,  but  in  vain; 

For  me  such  songs  are  done. 
The  tree  that  bore  the  yoong  white  roee 

I  plucked  to  five  her  pnuse. 
Is  dead  years  sinee;  and  thfai,  and  those, 

Were  set  in  after  days. 
The  stream  alone  defies  Time's  hand 

To  change  in  any  way; 
Where  we  two  stood,  alone  1  stand, 

Bright  then,  and  bright  to-day! 
And  I  am  glad,  beeause  I  know 

My  heart  and  (his  bright  Btiram 
Are  linked  by  ties  formed  years  a^e 

In  my  love'i  lOoysh  dreem. 


Aunt  Sophronia'8  Story. 

Do  Tou  see'  this  ))it  of  ashes-of-roseft  silk  ?  It  is  a 
scrap  of  Bhoda  Dsiniels^s  wedding-dress ;  and  it  was 
twentY  years  aAer  it  was  boagbt  for  her  wedding 
that  Khoda  wore  (t  to  be  married  j^. 

Liet  me  tell  yon  the  story. 

At  sixteen  years  old,  Khoda  was  a  beauty,  and  no 
'  mistake.  Fair  as  a  bloah-rose,  and  with  a  pile  of 
yellow  onrls  on  her  shoulders  each  as  woqld  drive 
the  jonng  ladies  fhuitic  whfa  envv  nowadays,  bright 
at  a  bntton,  and  modest  as  a  daisv,  there  wasn't 
her  equal  nowhere  aroupd  Plumaide.  We  were  a 
plain  Qlasa  of  people,  believing  in  virtue  and 
sobriety,  Bhoda  wasirt  spoiled  in  bringing  np,  though 
■he  was  a  beaatv.  She  could  make  butter  with  the 
best  of  the  old  whres;  ahe  was  always  seen  at 
chnroh ;  she  spun  and  wove  her  own  wedding-sheets. 

She  was  brought  up  with  Lot  Lambert.  He  was 
five  years  older  than  she.  The  two  loved  each 
otlwr  honestly  and  truly,  fU  the  friends  were  willing, 
ana  one  year  after  they  commenced  keeping  com- 
panv  regularly,  the  weddlng*day  was  set. 

Then  it  was  that  old  Mr.  Lambert,  Lot's  father, 
made  Rhoda  a  present  of  her  wedding-dress,  an 
.  a«hsa-of-roees  silk,  bro^ht  all  the  way  from  Lont 
don.  It  was  not  often  that  stich  a  dress  was.  seen  in 
our  plaee.  All  Rhoda's  fri^ds,  for  milee  aboutj 
had  a  look  at  it ;  everybody  admired  it,  and  I  pre* 
anme  some  of  the  young  girls  envied  Bhoda. 

Then,  too,  Lot  Lambert  was  rather  a  "  catch  "  at 
PlniDside;  he  was  a  tall,  straight,  buright-eyed 
fsUow,  the  only  son  of  his  father,  who  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  community ;  and  he  had  given 
Lot  a  house  and  fhrm  in  prospect  of  his  marriage. 

The  house  was  Just  on  the  other  eide  of  the  road 
ffrem  Bhoda's  old  home.  The  new  foinitnre  came, 
«nd  Lot  and  Rhoda  put  down  lihe  carpets  and  set  up 
the  things,  and  they  seemed  Just  as  good  as  oiarriea. 

But  there  came  a  quarrel  between  the  young 
folks,  the  beginning  of  which  was  a  word  dropped 
by  the  village  gossip,  old  Huldah  Lane,  about  some 
remarks  Lot's  friends  had  made  on  Bhoda's  fhther. 

Hr.  Daniels  was  a  drinking  man.  In  those  dava 
everybody  drank,  more  or  leas;  but  Mr.  Daniels. 
Ihough  a  hard- working  and  an  honest  man,  a  kind 
neighbor  and  a  good  farmer,  was  too  fond  of  his 
cups ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  mortiAoation  to 
Bhoda.  She  was  sensitive  on  the  subject,  and  when 
•he  heard  that  Lol's  Aunt  Nancy,  who  had  brought 
Lot  up,  h»d  said  that  '*  he  might  do  better  than  to 
marry  a  toper's  daughter,  pretty  as  Bhoda  Daniels 


was,*"  she  sent  word  to  the  old  lady  by  Lot,  that 
'*  the  toper's  daughter  should  not  marry  LoVs  rela- 
tions, if  she  married  him^'— a  message  which  Lot 
refused  to  carry,  and  denied  that  his  good  aupt  had 
ever  made  the  reported  remark. 

7*hat  was  the  beginning— it  ended  in  the  breaking 
off  of  the  marriage.  How  many  lies  were  %o\^  and 
how  many  heartaches  the  yoang  folks  endnred,  be- 
fore they  became  estranged  by  the  intermeddling  of 
busybodies,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you.  But  the  mar- 
riage was  broken  offl 

It  made  talk  for  thr€e  months  In  fhe  country 
round  about. 

The  new  hoose  waa  shnt  up.  There  it  stood,  with 
all  its  new  furnitare,  fo^  a  year.  Lot  and  Bhoda 
would  pass  each  other  fn  the  road  without  speaking. 

Bhoda  grieved,  but  she  was  proud  and  unrelent- 
ing, like  her  mother,  and  made  no  olfi»r  of  reconcili- 
ation.  Lot,  also,  waa  proud  and  passionate,  and,  at 


the  end  #f  the  year,  to  show,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
not  heartbr  '        -     ~    -     t    -  r    . 
Mercy  Bay. 


not  heartbroken  for  Bhoda  Dai 


rhaps,  tha 
tniela,  he 


married 


She  was  a  .good,  ^ivoogh  girl,  bpt  Lot  Lambert 
never  loved  her.        , 

She  bore  him  children  that  died.  They  lived 
together  untU  they,w/)re  jniddle-Med  people. 

But  Bhoda  did  i^ot  marry.  She  had  other  offers, 
I  presume,  but  Bhoda^s  trouble  changed  her.  She 
no  longer  cared  for  society ;  she  kept  close  at 
home  with  her  father  ana  mother.  When  Mrs. 
Daniels  sickened  aod  died,, she  devoted  herself, 
more  than  ever,  to'  her  fi^r,  who  wss  much 
broken  by  the  blow  of  his  wife'si  death.  It  waHi 
Bhoda  who  kppt  him  Jii  home  frfim  the  pablic' 
house  sail  frnm  fiLlling  Into  deeper  di^atpatiO'ii. 
Then  her  uuiit  die^«  &Dd  icft  two  young  chjidren, 
and  Rhodfl  tnok  thcim  to  bring  tip. 

Jjong  befure  thiB  ^h^  hucl  fmt  up  her  yellow  curls. 
and  the  ro»G  color  Imd  died  aut  of  her  ffLce,  atid 
Bhoda  wnii  no  bnger  the  vllk^c  beauty.  But  Bhe 
was  a  fair,  jiU^adtig  woiumi,  Mlntlj  with  long  wu^lk- 
ing  ii^  tlie  \uXh9  of  duty,  and  If  rnen  ami  women 
found  her  "  cold,"  ai  they  complained  of  domff,  li^ 
tie  children  Dovor  dit!.  8he,  brought  up  Iter  )itt|e 
orphans  with  ^rrsitleDesA  and  lo¥e.  '  B\m  Durled  her 
fhther  wiim  ..Luh  pru^lriiUoti  of  gri^f  tkat  n  long 
sicHn^lM  folloired. 

About  this  time  Hei;cy  Lambert  di^d.  Lot  was 
left  a  widower.  He  went  to  his  ihth^r^s  house  to 
live,  and  again  4he  .houaa  acro(|a  the  (toad  was 
shut  up. 

Rhoda  Daniels  was  iM>w 'thlrty^ve. years  old. 
The  little  girls  were  gro«#»;wd  launched  iu  life  for 
themselves.  One  had  a  nade;  the  other  was 
sohoolteaohiag.  Bhoda  lived  alone  at  The  Black- 
thofns,  as  tbs  old  place  was  called.  She  had  pros- 
pered ;  she  kept  a  man  and  a  maid.    To  avoid 


looking  .tow^d  th(e  nouse  that  was  once  to  have 
been  hers,  was  kept  shut  up. 

One  night  a  strmnge  sound  awoke  the  quiet  vil- 
lage.   It  waa  the  cry  of  fire. 

Bhoda  sprang  from  her  bed.  Lot  Lambert's 
house  waa  on  fire.  The  fiames  lighted  her  chamber 
ao  she  could  see  to  pick  up  a  pin.  Indeed,  she  was 
aeparated  but  by  a  few  rods  from  the  burning 
building. 

The  vUUge  was  all  aroused  and  on  the  spot  At 
first  only  one  side  of  the  hooae  was  on  fire,  and 
willing  handa  brought  out  the  furniture.  Sideboards, 
bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  were  placed  by  the  road- 
side until  morning,  when,  the  house  l/iBg  in  ashes, 
and  his  Esther's  house  being  out  of  the  village.  Lot 
oame  to  Bhoda's  door  and  asked  leava  to  place  his 
liumiture  in  her  unoccupied  south  rooms  untQ  he 
could  remove  them  to  another  place  of  storage. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  two  had  spoken  to  each 
other  In  twen^  vears.    Bhoda  was  pale,  but  she 

gave   quiet,  ready   oonsent.    Lot    and  nia  men 
rooght  the  things  In,  and  went  for  the  nl(ght« 
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It  w%t  Jmie  w«ftther.  In  the  mornhig  Bhoda 
went  into  the  soutli  rooms  and  opened  the  windows 
and  bllndB.  The  sonlifclit  fell  apon  the  hoosehold* 
goods  of  Lot  Lambert,  every  article  of  which  she 
remembered. 

There  was  the  little  sewfaig-chair  he  had  bonght 
her:  there  was  the  dining*table  which  Lot  bad 
langtiinglv  said  must  be  proportioned  for  a  large 
faimly ;  there  was  Lot's  desk,  and  the  bedstead 
apon  which  she  had  never  rested. 

The  drawer  of  a  bureau  had  been  broken  open  hi 
the  removsl,  and  Bhoda  glanced  in  this.  She  saw 
a  silk  dress,  ashes^f-roses  In  color,  lying  still  un- 
made in  its  wrapper. 

The  color  haa  crept  out  of  her  tips.  She  stood 
with  her  hand  to  her  brow  in  bewilderment  and 
pain,  when  a  step  came.  Lot  Lambert  stood  be- 
side her,  and  his  eyes,  too,  sought  the  sHk  dress  in 
the  bureau-drawer. 

A  tight  feeling  came  about  Rhoda*B  heart  She 
looked  up  into  Lot's  face,  and  he  was  looKing  at  her. 

**  I  am  Sony,'*  she  fkltered,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  was  coing  to  say. 

"And  I  have  been  sorry  every  day  tor  twenty 
years,''  said  Lot  "  Rhoda,  Is  it  too  late  to  forgive 
each  other  now  f 

In  a  moment  her  arms  were  round  his  neck  and 
he  was  kissing  her  as  he  had  never  kissed  Mercy 
Ray. 

Soon  they  were  miurried.  And  Rhoda  would  be 
married  in  no  other  but  the  ashes-of-roses  sOk, 
which  she  had  once  sent  back  to  him,  and  this  strip 
which  I  bave  in  my  hand  is  a  bit  left  from  the 
making. 

♦  m 

False,  Yet  True. 

A  scBifi  repeated  since  the  days  of  Adam,  yet 
ever  new  to  the  actors  tiierein,  the  supreme  mo- 
ment when  love,  long  hidden,  bursts  Its  bonds  and 
stands  revealed,  heart  meetiug  heart  The  wide, 
modem  drawing-room  of  John  Amherst's  countrv- 
house  on  die  Hudson  presented  no  startling  novelty 
in  appearance,  yet,  for  the  moment,  R  was  surely 
fairy-und  to  the  eou^e  who  clasped  hands  there. 

fhe  one  a  n^n  Of  twentjNfive,  tall  and  noble- 
featured,  with  eyes  deep  md  dark;  and  a  voice 
musical  in  every  intonation :  vie  otiier  a  tall,  grace* 
fill  girl.  Just  pMsIng  the  thre^old  of  womantiood, 
with  nut-brown  hair  and  eyes,  a  firesh,  fkir  ftfcce,  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  rarely  perfect  nature  shadowed 
upon  the  low,  broad  brow  and  sensitive  month. 

The  man,  Egbert  Wurburton,  poet,  artist,  lawyer, 
as  the  mood  seised  him,  heir  to  moderate  wealth, 
traveled,  talented  and  fhsciUatinff,  had  carried  many 
fair  fBices  on  Ae  surface  of  ms  heart,  but  never 
loved  as  he  ntfw  loved  Franceses  Amherst,  who 
gave  biin  the  first  flowers  of  her  maiden  heart, 
tmsthig,  loving  with  all  the  rare  sweetness  of  her 
nature.  Not  that  she  was  an  untutored  girl,  won 
by  her  first  suitor?  for  Frank  Amherst  had  nad  two 
seasons  in  New  York  and  Saratoga,  under  her 
aunt^s  care,  and  was  understood  to  be  heiress  of  her 
uncle  John's  broad  acres  and  heavy  bank-account 

But  she  was  of  that  temperament,  not  often 
found,  that  can  gather  all  the  grace  and  fiulsh  of 
socie^^manner,  without  one  touch  of  its  affecta- 
tions, can  carry  hearts  captive  and  never  flirt.  The 
love  Egbert  warburton  had  won  was  as  pure  and 
fresh  as  that  of  any  country  maiden  who  was  list- 
ening for  the  flrsttime  to  the  voice  of  a  wooer. 

*•  You  wiU  let  me  speak  to  your  uncle  when  he 
returns  to-day?"  Egbert,  said,  having  won  the 
Bweet'confession  he  craved. 

'<  He  has  returned !  He  came  on  the  early  train 
this  morning.  I  do  not  fear  his  answer,  Egbert,  for 
he  has  never  crossed  me  since  I  was  a  litfle  child. 
Aunt  Delia  may  punish  me  sometiuieB,  but  Unde 
John  has  never  done  so.  Do  you  know.  I  tiiink  he 
must  have  loved  my  mother  very  tenderiy,  he  hi  al- 
iruys  so  ^ntie  with  me.'» 


*«  Tet  you  are  Mb  brotiier'a  ehUd  r 

"No.  Mv  mother  was  tTlicle  John's  sister,  but 
she  married  his  second  oouiin,  whoae  name  was 
Amherst" 

"  The  name  mUed  me.  Do  yon  think  I  oould  tee 
your  uncle  now?  I  am  fanpatJent  till  Iknow  yovare 
tobeaUnitoe,Prank!"^ 

Half  an  hour  later,  John  Amherst,  a  gray-haired 
man,  with  a  grave,  sad  fltce,  sat  facing  tSb  suitor  for 
his  niece's  hand,  having  heard  the.stoiy  of  their 
love,  and  answered  it  in  this  wise : 

"  I  renret  that  this  has  gene  ao  for  without  aiy 
knowledge ;  that  my  absence  hat  kept  me  in  ignor- 
ance of  your  intention.  There  is  no  man  to  whom  1 
would  sooner  trust  Frank's  happlnem  than  to  yon, 
i^gbert,  the  son  of  my  lifelong  fHend.  Had  your 
father  lived,  he  woula  have  told  you  the  heavy 
secret  it  is  my  painfUl  task  to  Impart  But  before 
I  do  so,  I  must  exact  a  promise  that  you  wul  never 
repeat  the  sad  story— «bove  all,  that  you  wlU  never 
tell  Frank  the  secret  of  her  life,  tiiat  I  have  guarded 
so  closely  that  even  my  own  wife  doea  not 
know  it" 

'*Any  coniidence  yon  trust  to  my  honor  shall  ho 
sacredly  guarded,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

**  I  wfllnot  tronble  yon  with  partieulars.  Ton 
have  studied  and  practioed  law.  You  may  have 
heard  of  one  Jarvis  Hunt  who  waa  tried  seventeen 
years  ago  for  the  murder  of  Weston  Hillary  in  a 
gambling-house,  convicted  of  murder  in  tibe  second 
degree,  and  sentenced  to  impiiaonment  for  Hfe." 

**  I  do  not  remember  the  oaae !" 

"  It  has  died  out  of  the  memory  of  moat  people, 
and  waa  but  little  talked  of  here,  as  it  aH  ooeorroa 
fai  Cincfamati!  But  those  were  the  fhels.  In  the 
heat  of  a  dispute  over  cards,  Jarvis  Hunt  stabbed 
his  antagonist  to  the  heart  uid  Ues  fai  prisott  for  lie 
crime  to-day^  His  wife  died,  broken-hearted,  tai  my 
arms  two  years  tater,  leavnig  her  child  a  saeretf 
legacy  to  me." 

"rtankt"  ' 

With  diy,  husky  Hps  Egbert  spoke  the  name. 

"Frank!  My  sister  waa  Jarvto  Hunt's  wife.  TF 
fiction  of  her  name  was  one  of  the  vaQs  we  threw 
over  the  past  as  Franceses  grew  up.  Jarvis  Hunt 
is  my  second  cousin,  but  my  name  was  jrfven  to  his 
chila  to  spare  her  the  shame  of  fab.  We  gaard^ 
the  secret  closely,  coming  here  alter  my  staler 
died.  My  first  wife  was  living  then,  but  after  rile 
died  only  two  old  fHends,  your  ftther  one,  knew  the 
story  here.  When  I  married  the  seeond  time, 
Frank  was  twelve  years  old,  and  I  fsared  to  teB  my 
wife  her  Hither 's  history  lest  some  chanoe  wora 
might  blight  her  whole  life.  You  will  guard  her  as 
I  have  done,  Egbert  ?" 

"  You  may  trust  me !" 

**  I  shall  not  blame  you  If  you  conrider  tlda  mocn- 
ing's  work  undone.  I  wfll  frame  some  excuse  for 
you,  if  you  desh«  stfU  to  keep  your  freedom.  For 
there  are  serious  matters  to  be  considered.  Jarvis 
Hunt  may  escape,  may  be  pardoned,  and,  in  either 
case,  may  seek  and  find  hhi  daughter.'* 

"  I  do  not  widi  one  word  unspoken,"  Egbert  said,  in 
an  earnest,  grave  tone.  ''  It  snail  be  the  oare  of  my 
hfe,  as  it  has  been  of  yours,  to  keep  all  knowledge 
of  this  pahiful  secret  from— my  wife !»» 

The  two  words  were  spoken  with  a  shy,  yet 

Eroud  tone,  that  went  straight  to  John  AmnermTs 
eart  He  gnrasped  the  hand  of  the  young  man 
close  and  fkst,  with  a  quick,  fervent : 

*'  God  bless  you,  and  grant  you  every  happinem !" 

And  while  these  two  talked  still  long  and  eanmsfly 
of  Frank,  her  fotnre  and  her  happinem,  in  an  upper 
room,  a  uttle  brilliant  blonde,  frivdons,  and  beiMti- 
fU  as  a  butterfly,  lay  sobbfasg  upon  her  mottier's 
breast 

And  her  mother,  John  Amherst's  seeond  wife, 
listened  with  drawn  brow  and  olonded  eyes  to  the 
outburst  of  sorrow. 

"  I  always  hated  her !"  sobbed  the  beauty,  who, 
thty  and  childlike  as  she  looked,  waa  Miy  five 
years  Francesea's   senior,    "  and  now  M   has 
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CMglrt  Egbert  WtrlnirlOB,  tiM  only  nuu  I  erer 
oared  for.  Be  liked  hm,  loo.  I  am  sore  of  it! 
Whilo  ahe  WM  in  the  eoontry  with  tftat  horrible 
gieat^imt  ahe  tUaki  to  nooh  of,  he  paid  me  every 
attanHoM.  Them  ihe  came  baokv  with  her  ily, 
adA  waya,  and  haa  won  Urn !'' 

"Youarewrer' 

'*I  heard  him  propoae  to  her  tide  momfaig  ia  the 
▼tfyptaiaealBq^.  It  ia  loo  bad  t"  bant  oat  the 
hiMiity,iiialMitempeatorioba.  <«  She  wfU  hate 
ber  mother'a  tetme,  and  ftither  wiU  leaye  her 
nMatorhi8,fH>heaay8aD.  I  do  m«  beiiere  he  wiU 
ieare  me  one  eent,  and  year  jointore  will  die  with 
yao." 

**  EHae !"  cried  her  motter,  eren  her  ahaUow  na- 
taie  rooaed  at  tUa  cold-hearted  apeech. 

"It  iatrne:  and  Egbert Warbnrtoaia rich.  Be- 
iidea,  I  loTC  hte.'* 

'Boah!    That  giri  haa  been  the  bane  of  my 


[can.    Are 


"  I  know  it»"  waa  the  eager  reply.    **  I 
bai  yo«  would  help  me.** 

«<If  I  eaa/'moibgly;  "andlthinki 
yoa  to  be  traated,  I  wonderf 

•'Try  me." 

*'LWen,  then.  There  ia  aooie  myalery  aboot 
nranceaoa'a  paianta.  I  have  no  idea  what  it  is,  for 
the  only  time  I  ever  tried  to  find  oat  her  ancle  waa 
wm  atern,  I  noTer  dared  repeat  the  qneation.  Bot 
there  ii  aomeeftiaa." 

'•And  yoa  tUak  it  ia  diigraoeftd  T* ' 

'Mam  Bare  of  it** 

«We  wm  find  it  ont,  and  ten  Efefbert Warbor- 
ta«!»' 

An  her  taara  dried,  her  eyea  homing  with  a  apite- 
M  ire,  Eliae  Mitcfael  toaaed  hereelf  back  from  her 
neotber*8  embraoe. 

"  Ton  had  better  net  meddle  with  Oiat,"  Mn. 
Amherst  eaid,  decidedly.  **  Make  yonrself  oharming 
aa  yM  can,  and  leaye  tiie  rest  to  me." 

The  arognoune  aaittaig  precieely  the  Monde'a 
diapoaltton  and  abOity,  met  with  no  demor.  Neyer 
had  her  bfOUant  beauty  been  more  witchina  than  it 
waa  at  bmeheon  on  the  momentooa  day.  Her  dreas 
of  dark  bine  eet  elf  the  deep  gold  of  her  ripplfa^g 
hafr  and  the  rich  bloom  of  her  pare  oomplezioa, 
whfle  her  Tiracity  waa  a  lirid  cootraat  to  the  qaiet 
of  Iba  lorera,  the  gravity  of  the  boat 

It  waa  eharacteriatic  of  Vnak  Amherat  that  ihe 
Mdad  her  deep  hMiphieaa  in  the  famermoat  reeeaeeo 
ef  her  heart  maktag  no  outward  demonatration,  if 
aaythiag,  befaigmore  qoiet  and  ihy  in  the  preoence 
of  her  lover.  And  Egbert,  being  hardened  with  the 
eonfldeaee  repoeed  in  him,  found  a  relief  in  the 
frothy  aparUe  of  BUee'a  chatter,  and  responded  in 


she  added,  aaverely, "  than  to  make  yourself 
oenopicBoaa  when  your  cousin  is  present" 

The  carriage  was  hi  motion  whUe  this  sUttUng 
devalopaMBt  of  Frank's  character  was  offered  for 
Egbert's  iaapectioa.  Sulky  and  jealous !  Pleasant 
truly,  and  that  dark  background  revealed  in  the 
morning  to  set  the  picture  oft 

He  would  not  tUnk  of  it,  and  to  avoid  thought  he 
dashed  hito  convereation  siboot anything ornothing, 
being  a  man  never  at  a  loaa  for  matter  in  a  chat 
witiiladiea. 

The  drive  waa  a  long  oae,  and  the  trio  Ungered 
^  the  romantio  apot  where  it  terminated,  joat  es- 
caphig  being  late  to  dinner  on  their  return.  And 
nieetk«  the  dark  soA  eyes  of  his  betrothed,  the 
lingering,  tender  smile  of  greeting,  Egbert  Warbur- 
tan  wondered  how  he  could  for  a  moment  imagine 


They  were  old  friends,  and  the  lively  banter  waa 
nathiiig  new  between  them ;  but  it  jarred  a  Uttle 
upon  what  Vnak  felt  waa  a  day  consecrated  in  a 
maaaunj  to  her  to  see  Bgbert  so  quickly  won  to  join 
in  it.  Not  that  she  was  jealous.  There  waa  no 
littleness  in  her  grand,  lUl  nature,  but  her  own  hap- 
pinaas  waa  too  lateiiee  for  trtting,  and  she  had  a 
naiaral  deafre  fbr  Egbert  to  i^ympathiae  perfbetly 
with  her. 


tlM  carriage  was  ordered  fbr  a  drive. 

It  waa  nothing  new  for  Mrs.  Amherst  to  tyrauniae 
in  aaeaU  matters  over  her  husband's  niece,  so  Frank 
waa  not  altogether  surprised  to  be  interrupted  while 
df  casing  by  a  rather  peremptory  request  to  remain 
at  hooM,  and  anperintend  some  household  matters. 
She  hesitated,  and  then,  aa  usual,  consented,  being 
long  accuatOBMd  to  yield  where  only  her  own  plea- 
sure waa  sacrificed. 

"Were  is  Prank  r» 

They  were  aU  seated  in  the  open  barouche  when 
Egbert  aaked  the  question. 

"She  has  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  and  wiU  not  come," 
Mrs.  Amherst  replied.    "  You  should  know  better, 


her  jealous  or  Ul-temi 
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Egbert's  attentioa  upon  every  passing  pretext,  and 
keeping  him  beside  her  by  each  quiet  perristency 
as  a  man  inda  diiBonlt  to  combat  without  poaitive 


The  natural  reserve  that  kept  Frank  fWmi  oppoa- 
ing  her  own  powers  of  attraction  to  this  influence 
deepened  hito  a  proud  pain  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary, and  she  drew  back  from  what  seemed  to  her 
a  eenteat  unworthy  of  her  wooaanhood. 

She  would  make  no  effort  to  fbrce  attention  that 
was  now  her  right  and  EUse  made  every  ^ffdrt 
Egbert,  betag.but  a  man,  accepted  the  eubtle  flat- 
tery of  EUse^  evident  deaire  to  please  him,  while 
not  one  iota  of  hia  love  for  Frank  waa  shaken  by  the 
fhaoinations  of  the  beaatiful  blonde. 

Tet,  as  the  days  passed  by,  he  became  conscious 
that  Frank  vas  mere  and  more  dUflcukof  approach. 
The  hitereoaree  that  had  been  bo  pleasant  and  easy 
waa  reatraiaed  and  hampered  on  every  side.  Very 
rarely  could  he  find  his  betrothed  alone,  and  still 
more  rarely  Idle. 

Mrs.  Amherst  taxed  every  power  of  fsminine  in- 
geiHiity  tn  ir.Yf'nt  employment  for  Frank's  time,  and 
JH t9«  t] r  vp  J ' .  I H  -  ri  tt  4 1^'  y  \  I  f-  fbr  her  step-cousin's  society 
as  noT«j  LiH  It  >«iis  isj^^iafeeable* 

Only  that  John  A  oi  Ihm  §1,  knowing  nothiaa  of  these 
fismitiine  tuctici,  would  suggest  walks  or  drives  for 
th^  lovers,  tbsj  would  have  had  no  hours  of  that 
precioiiB  he^Tt^inier coarse  that  is  so  sweet  in  the 
spring' d mo  of  tmo  \nwt. 

Bnt  while  Prnok  wae  conscious  only  of  regret 
that  bIi«  wu  l£i?pt  ra  bi^y,  and  let  neither  bitterness 
nor  jealousy  t&mi  tli«  parfiect  trust  and  aweetness 
of  her  lovis  Egbert  found  himself  dwelling  more  and 
BMwv  upon  ibM  «ad  Etiwytold  him  hi  such  solemn 
eonfldence. 

He  told  himaelf  that  it  made  no  difibrence  in  his 
love,  and  woald  have  felt  the  bitterest  self-con- 
tempt had  he'sUowed  it  to  influence  his  betrothal, 
and  yet  uncoaaciooely  that  convict  fhther  would 
come  ever  between  himeelf  and  the  noble,  beautiful 
face  of  Franceeea  Amherst 

It  waa  long  before  Frank  would  admit,  even  to 
her  own  heart,  that  Egbert  wae  changed.  She 
mieeed  the  eager  deeire  fbr  her  society  tbat  bad 
been  so  marked  in  the  first  montbsof  their  inter- 
course, the  lover-like  devices  for  securing  those 
stolen  meetings  that  had  been  ao  preoioua. 

Ever  gentle  and  attentive,  there  waa  still  an  in- 
describable cloud  ever  between  herself  and  Egbert 
and  when  it  became  ae  denee  she  could  no  longer 
ignore  it,  ehe  found  herself  unwillingly  seeking  for 
itscauae. 

Only  one  reason  waa  apparent  Egbert  had 
found,  too  late,  that  Elise  was  desrer  to  him  than 
the  woman  he  had  asked  to  be  his  wife.  Utterly 
uneuspecting  of  the  devices  of  Mrs.  Amherst  and 
her  daaghier,  Frank  only  saw  that  the  brilliant, 
shallow  uttle  blonde  wos  ever  with  Egbert  and  that 
their  lively,  bantering  chatter  was  ceaseleas. 

With  no  littleness  of  jealousy,  Frank  could  not 
restrain  a  contempt  for  tuc  niau  who  could  be  won 
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from  hte  aUe|;iMice  by  raoh  emptj-heftded  friTolitv 
M  EUse  dli]^ajtoi.  The  •flMtMom  of  childfBhiMti, 
the  pretty  pre!teiiBet  of  belplefleiie«,  tbe  gniMftd, 
appetllDg  attitades,  tho  elliy  «clmowledf!BeAtt  of 
ignomnoe,  teemed  to  pitiral  to  tlto  grwid,  broad 
natuv  of  Frank  Amberat,  that  ttttle  by  little  ibo  de- 
tpiaed  heraelf  for  giving  ber  heart  to  one  that  eooid 
80  easUy  be  won  away. 

And  Tet,  whUe  all  these  nndermiiiing  inihiences 
were  tnreateoing  the  beantffVil  eaatle  of  Hielong 
lore  these  two  hearts  iiad  bnilt,  there  were  hoars 
of  intercoorse,  growing  rarer  as  time  passed,  when 
by  a  few  n^ords,  a  band-elisp,  a  sonl  loolr,  the  old 
love  sprang  to  life  vivid  and  tnM,  as  ia  that  hdar 
when  it  seemed  the  crowning  glory  of  life  for  both. 

And  while  the  shadows  jeered  over  the  love- 
dream  that  had  been  so  bright,  Mrs.  AmbersI  was 
exereising  ber  woman's  wit  to  disoover  the  seeret 
she  was  certain  rested  npon  Francesoa's  birth,  fibe 
conld  soaroelv  have  told  in  what  ungnarded  moment 
her  hnsband  had  dropped  the  tiny  due  that  she  held, 
bnt  he  had  done  so,  and  she  watched  eagerly  tor 
some  ftirther  thread  to  lead  her  to  the  truth. 

John  Amherst  was  not  a  man  to  be  coaxed  ont  of 
a  secret  it  was  a  sacred  doty  to  defend,  and  it  was 
long  sinee  hit  wlfls  had  Inown  that  mnoh  of  her  in- 
fluence over  him  had  flikded  away.  There  were 
depths  in  his  nature  her  selfish,  shallow  heart  eooid 
never  penetrate,  and  he  had  gradually  shut  himself 
more  and  more  from  intercourse  that  was  never 
w^&ny  BTmpatlietlc. 

Kt-t  with  only  connluff  to  help  her  resolute  will, 
1>eliii  Artihet-eit  watched  her  opportunities.  Ifany 
hours,  wh^n  tbe  stadent  thought  himself  alone  in  bis 
ttbrmry^  bJa  wife,  securely  hidden,  watched  every 
moTAin^tit ,  be  p  i  I]  g  to  discover  some  secret  receptacle 
of  psp^m  that  woidd  aid  her  in  her  search. 

And  h^r  mirard  came!  From  a  drawer,  hidden 
b(?hiiicl  a  larger  one,  she  eaw  John  Amherst  taire 
mmo  iettcrsi,  Bt^lect  one,  and  return  the  rest.  This 
KetUL'd  the  fa<:t  of  a  secret  drawer  in  the  large 
writing-dc^^k. 

IJkc  a  thief,  in  tbe  night  hours,  Delia  Amherst 
rifle d  tho  ar»wcr,  and  in  the  morning  found  what 
hhG  aonp^ht.  A  number  of  long  -newspaper  sUpe  re- 
corded the  irial  ol' Jarvis  Hunt,  bis  conviction  and 
sentence;  and,  wrapped  with  tbem,  was  the 
marriage-eertifloate  of  Ellen  Amhent  and  Jarvis 
Hunt,  and  the  record  of  baptism  of  Francesea  Am- 
herst Hunt,  only  child  of  the  vnhappy  couple. 

With  the  stolen  papers  in  her  handy  Mrs.  Ambent 
sought  Francesea.  bhe  fonnd  her  alone  in  her  own 
room.  Idly  looldng  upon  the  vessels  paesing  up  and 
down  upon  the  river,  her  h/oe  pale  and  sad,  at  was 
becoming  habitual  with  her. 

In  a  long  preamble,  Mrs.  Amberst  pressed  upon 
Frank  the  fact  that  Ellse  was  poor,  dependent  upon 
her  stepfhther,  and  deeply  attached  to  Egbert  war- 
burton.  Also  that  her  devoted  mother  could  not 
stand  idly  by  and  see  her  darling  sink  broken-hearted 
into  the  grave.  She  alluded  to  Egbert*s  engage- 
ment as  an  unfortunate  complication  of  which  he 
evidentiv  repented.  Finallv,  she  placed  in  Fran- 
CRSca's  hand  the  papers  so  long  and  carefully  con- 
cealed f^om  her. 

**  If,  after  reading  those,  yon  still  hold  that  unfor- 
tunate man  to  his  engagement,"  she  said,  '*  I  shall 
consider  It  my  duty  to  tell  him  who  yon  are." 

"  Who  I  am !  Who,  then,  am  I  r '  thought  Prank, 
as,  once  more  alone,  she  opened  the  first  slip  hi  her 
hand. 

The  answer  dawned  upon  her  slowly,  with  crosh- 
Ing  weight.  She  was  toe  child  of  an  imprisoned 
convict,  a  murderer,  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
hanged.  A  deathly  fhtntncss  crept  over  the  un- 
happy girl  B8  the  full  significance  of  thoee  dreadful 
papers  came  to  her  mind. 

It  was  long  before  she  looked  up,  to  see  the 
dazzling  sunlight  upon  the  waters,  to  realixe  thst 
the  world  was  jogging  on  at  quietly  as  if  all  its 
brightness  had  not  been  stricken  out  for  her. 

AsthesemVciOBibness  wore  away,  Mrs.  Amherst's 


last  threat  rang  again  in  her  ears,  bnt  the  eflbel 
was  diUbrant  from  tJut  wUy  iToman's  expeotaHooa. 
To  the  noble,  geberont  nature  of  Prink  AmlieTBt, 
itappeaced^a  positive  crime  to  conceal  tnm  her 
betrothed  the  dBgraeo  that  bad  so  recently  eoaie 
to^  her  owm  knowledge.  Her  flral  in^inlae  waa  to 
teUEIgbertall  the  truth,  and  release  fami  from  bis 


She  rate  Mw^^  batbsd  her  frioe  in  cold  water, 

3f?' " 

she  y 

been  trtiiw  her  histrionic  powaaa  in  a  m&w'fSS. 
Egbert  had  found  her  weeping,  not  uobecomfaudT, 
but  with  a  tender  pathoi  that  was  irreaihtf  hie.  fibe 
rose,  seemingly  deeply  oonfbted,ia  be  entered, aad 
made  a  pretente  of  endeavoring  to  eteape.  Little 
by  little,  won  bv  his  gentle  sympathy,  the  cause  o< 
her  tears  wts  revealed,  fihe  Uraa  so  solitary!  No 
one  loved  her!  Her  stepfather  had  never  giv«i 
her  aflbctlon ;  Franceeca  hattod  ber  and  was  Jealous 
of  her ;  her  mother  had  other  ties  and  hiteretta  apart 
•from  her  only  cMUL  Her  loving,  sensitive  hHiaH 
was  mhiunderstood,  thrown  baek  upon  ilsfel£.  All 
this  with  a  subtle  shadowing  of  the  one  lova  that 
might  replace  all  ethers,  but  trbuid  never  be  fae^. 
vraa  apparently  reluctantly  told,  with  drooping  bead 
and  tearftil  eves. 

Suddenly  the  blue  eyes  flaahed.  Seeing  somethiiw 
at  the  far-end  of  the  long  parlors,  and,  with  a  ^uidt 
pathos,  the  beauttftd  liaee  Wat  raiaed  with  aatifled 
cry. 

"Ah  riet  ma  go.  I  am  b6tva|fng  my  heart  to  one 
cold  to  me." 

And  blinded,  beWDdered,  BgfoeH  o«mht  tho  litUe 
fii^ure,  and  holding  it.oloa8,^i^ited  &  lips  nnoa 
the  soft,  quivering  ones  pleading  so  pttaeualy.  One 
long  kist,^ana  looking  up,  1w  saw  Frank  ttandhig  in 
the  doorway. 

She  had  eome  to  him,  hilmbled  and  atricken.  to 
4]nake  bier  eionfeasion  and  give  UmUa  freedom.  She 
stood  now  erect,  proud  and  noble  In  wonmnly  in- 
dignation for  his  treachery.  InvoluntarBy  her  band 
dosed  more  firmly  span  tbe  papers  she  held.  No 
need  to  tear  her  tather'a'diiigraoe  from  its  long  eon- 
.eealment,to  hnnble  herowik  pdde.  Bybia  vwn 
treacherv,  Egbert  waa  f^e. 

*'  Pardon  me^'  ahe  said,  meetfaig  £lise%  deiaat 

r,  E^berfh  startled  ones,  with  qaiei  dignity, "  I 
not  see  that  yett  weie  so  pleaaantiy  engagnd 
until  it  was  too  lats  to  Mtire.  Mr.  Wnrborton, 
having  no  further  use  for  this,  I  will  retora  it  ta 
you ;"  and  she  put  her  diainood-etndded  engage- 
ment^ng  taito  his  passive  hand.  '*  We  have  made 
a  anitake,  but  it  bnot  too  late  yet  to  rec«Uy  it" 

Before  he  could  remonstrate,  she  had  crossed  tiM 
room  again  to  her  uncle's  librtry.  From  her 
earliest  reoolleetion  she  had  tamed  to  *'Unele 
John''  for  comfort  in  evsry  sorrow,  and  his  grave 
sympathy  was  now  the  balm  she  oraved  ftar  her 
bruised.  Weeding  heart. 

•  •  »  41  »  « 

Six  years  after  the  events  already  reoorded,  a 
malignant  fever  broke  out  in  the  Ohio  State  Prison, 
and  spread  with  fearfol  rapidity  amongst  the  in- 
mates. Outside  assistance  waa  obtafand  fbr  flie 
relief  of  the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  nnrses  wen 
also  hirsd  for  the  emergency.  ' 

It  fell  upon  Doctor  ()-_ — ,  the  prison  smrgeon, 
to  select  these  nurses,  and  one  evening,  aa  he  sat  in 
his  private  offloe,  he  was  informed  that  a  lady 
wished  to  see  him  with.referenoe  to  this  business. 

A  tall,  gracefol  woman  in  deep  moomfaig  waa 
ushered  into  the  room,  and,  hi  reply  to  his  listeniog 
attitude,  said : 

**  I  have  eome  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  prison 
as  a  nurse." 

"  Yourself?" 

**  Yon  look  surprised,  and  probably  think  I  am 
inexperienced,  but  I  have  letters  from  the  hospital 
where  I  have  been  working  as  nurse  for  four  years." 
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As  die  ipoke,  the  Tisitor  placed  before  the  doctor 
two tetttrt oertMytef  to h/tt Ability m  ft  riekirarse, 
and  fignedlij  well-JuMwH  hMpttal  sargeons. 

**  You  are  awaie  (hat  there  u  danger  of  catching 
the  ferer*'VUie  doetor  laM.  "  It  is  not  coutagloQs 
in  naany  cases :  In  others  it  has  prered  so/' 

<*  I  am  weU  avitfe  of  4h«  risk?* 

There  was  a  moment  of  silenoe,  then  the  lady 
spoke,  and  her  voice  waiaweet,  steady  and  clear. 

*'  I  heard  t^tday  that  Jairvis  Hnnt  is  ffl  with  this 
feTor.  Oae  of  the  mirshs  has  a  sister  in  the  hospital 
where  2  have  .been^aBd  has  kept  me  informed.  If 
posaible,  I  shonM  Mhe  to  be  pnt  upon  duty  with 
Jarvia  Mnatlsr  mf  patfent" 

'«A  relatioa}!' 

«<  My  ihther,  sir." 

With  no'  fJse  shame,  fo#  the  disgrace  for  which 
she  was  not  respeaslbltfr  «oietly  dignified  as  when 
she  stood  InoMwded  baU^rooms,  the  belle  of  the 
aseemblafe»  Fradeeaea.  Hunt;  waited  the  doctor's 
deoisioD, 

Four  yearn  beiire  she  had'loet  her  nncle,  her  best 
and  moat  jCOMtaaft  frltiid.  Egbert  had  mlirried 
EUsAf  MTims  his  own  iniathatioQ,  and  Francesca 
had  come  to  Ohio,  throwing  aside  all  dlsgaise,  and 
deTotfa^  hew  time  and  -i&rgB  ihoome  entb^ely  to  the 
•errica  of  the  PMMid  in  the  hospital.  For  those 
who  cpold  pay  for  mred  sttendanee  she  had  no  care, 
hiitt2iere>.iaete.maBTWho  had*  no  sehrice  beyond 
the  r^gnter  roatine  doty  of  the  paiaper  ward. 

It  waa  a  part  of  Faneeaea's  religion  tiiat  ctiirne 
calls  for  atonement  aa  wril  as  retoentsnoe,  and  she 
hombly  laid  the  service  of  her' lire  at  her  Bavionr's 
feet,  praying  that  il  imight  be  accepted  in  her 
ihther>s  stead. 

When  the  prisen  fever  brokn  out*  i^he  j^elxed  the 
opportunity  lor  thst  sight  of  her  fftth^r  wtakh  >lie 
craTsd.  In  thejnestra  after  the  knowlcflge  of  her 
parentage  came  to  her,  her  ancle  talked  with  her 
often  about  her  father,  impiirt[ng  to  her  hi»  own 
Arm  convletion  that  tin  mtinlerons  hhiw,  git  en  in 
the  heat  of  passion,  had  been  AtcpU  rcpetit«?{]  uf. 

Diselitfned  hoth.mentolly  and  phvslcally  hv  her 
hoB|4tiil  ezpeiieQce,it  was  yet  with  a  trembliDg 
heart  and  White  Ihoiitfaat'I'YEmce'Pcii  fallowed  the 
doctolV.to  thd^priapa,  t»etll  43,  where  Jarvls  llmi 
Uy  in  the  feVergrtp,  moaning  delMonsly. 

**  It  Is  impomiblfi  for  ma  ti-  admit  yon  to  care  for 
yonr  fkther  unless  you  are  regularly  enrolled  as  a 
QHPIIiV  ikf  ^QQtOfcividi  told!  AaaetoeH ;  **  but  you 
|Sirhlkvem>!rt^ iSSeat while  he  Uf e8>' 

<*Is)iedwfeiPSusltyiUr 
''Hals."      . 

.So  prepaMi  site  entered  the  narrow  cell,  for  the 
fij^n  hospital  was  crowded.  She  had  hoped  for 
ifm  how  <oi  recogqition,  <me  h<mr  of  prayerftit  inter- 
course ;  but  for  Aye  weanr  days  and  nights  there 
was  no  inter?ai  in  the  dflbinm.  Not  wild  raving; 
hilt  a  piteous  moaniqg*  oaased  by  ezeessiTe  prostra- 
tion with  the  fever. 

Whatever  he  had  been  in  the  past,  Jarrls  Hunt, 
as  his  child  saw  him,  was  an  old,  imbecile  man, 
utterly  broken  hy  his  long  imprisonment,  reaUsIng 
nothing  of  the  tender  care  lavished  npou  him,  the 

sgoniaang  prayers  for  one  ray  ot  recognition  before 

death. 
Not  until  aU  hope  yrnB  over,  and  death  very  near, 

was  there  any  answer  to  thoee  fervent  prayers. 

Death-dews  were  on  the  fiace  of  the  prisoner,  when, 

toroing  his  haggard  eyes  to  Franceses,  he  mur- 
mured: 
**  I  do  not  know  you." 
"I  am  your  daughter,  Franceses,''  she  said. 

bending  over  him.    *'  I  have  oome  here  to  nurse 

you." 
**  My  daughter  Franoesca  T'  he  said,  with  the  air 

of  a  man  trying  to  recall  some  long  past  event.  "A 

little  girl?    She  had  long  brown  curls.    Ellen— is 

Ellen  here?" 
"No,  father  ;  my  mother  is  dead .    But  I  am  here . 

Will  you  not  ssy  a  word  of  blessing,  for  my  mother's 

mlie?" 


"  I  blesB^I—"  the  words  same  hrohstfy-^IwHo 
cursed  your  Dfe  and  hers-^a  convict— mardeieiu^I 
never  meant  to  klU  him— Ood  Jvdge  my  repentance 
—a  child— Franceaca— I  remember-*-£Uea-Yfbr|flve 
-God  bless  our  child !" 

So  he  died,  white  the  solving  wamsA  praved  fbr- 
vently  for  the  soul  gone  to  meet  ito  last  iudgoient. 
She  was  allowed  to  carry  the  bodv  to  test  beside  the 
wife  who  slept  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  and 
once  agaia  in  her  old  home,  her  nnels's  legacv  to 
her,  Francesca  Hunt  sought  work  in  noble  oharities 
and  self-deyqtlon. 

In  the  home  where  a  frivolous,  utterly  selflsh  wife 
and  exacthiff  mother-m-law  mftde  discord  the  rale, 
Egbert  Warourton  heard  often  of  the  noble  Lady 
Bountifhl  who  was  winning  her  way  to  such  perfect 
womanhood  as  comes  onW  to  those  who  make  aelf- 
renunciation  their  rule  of  life.  Never  striving  to 
stop  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  own  sex,  Franeeaca» 
ennobled  every  act  she  undertook,  ftUiag  womanlf 
duties  by  race  devotion  to  the  Cfmse  of  aiding  the* 
wretiihed  and  reforming  the  wicked. 

She  passed  her^  early  life,  and  entered  upon  her 


Ihirtlem  year,  single  and  grave,  but  not  nnhappr. 
Her  love  was  with  the  past,  a  memorv  dteply 
slu^dowed',  but  never  with  power  to  embitter  her. 


In  the  rare  intercourse  she  held  with  Hr.  Warbnr- 
ton's  family,  she  lost  her  contempt  for  her  old  lover, 
se~*~r  how  \fhat  was.  noble  in  hia  heart  rose  to> 
re  .'  liwering  hi^nencea  of  his  lUe,  how  his 
pa '  '  Lk  opened  and  sweetened  uiider  disoipline, 
ail  I  Jij^  itntet.  antiiod[ty  was  kept  ever  free  from 
tyratv  J  >>r  irnteble  exactions. 

'^\  Nen  Klise  died,  leaving  four  children,  Franoesca 
could  weep  softly  over  the  face  that  waa  worn  antf 
haggurd  from  fretful  and  wearing  temper  far  more 
fh:iii  from  actual  years ;  and  when  the  widower,  who 
mm  goirtg  sbroad,  begged  her  to  see  his  childreoi 
sometjLiiGJi,  She  gravely  accorded  the  petition. 
^Oim  ycnr  later  Mrs.  Amhenst  died,  and  the  little 
ODc'B  wcrt*  taken  to  Aunt  Frank'a  tlU  their  fhther's 
m>hi}s  r.'M^  be  known.  In  the  necessary  oorre- 
gp  .  .!,ni<  t'  Frank  knew  that  she  had  but  to  smile  to 
wl  .„  .'-n  back  to  his  old  allegianoe,  but  never,  in 
any  sentence  of  her  letters,  could  he  find  the  en- 
couragement he  craved. 

'  Nearly  a  year  the  children  had  been  Fjranoesea's 
charge  when  Egbert  came  home— not  the  hand- 
some, bright-eyed  poet  who  had  won  Frank's 
maiden  heart  years  before,  but  a  grave,  broken 
middle-aged  man,,  with  gray-streaked  hahr,  and  the 
deep  impress  of  sorrow  passed  and  conquered  upon 
his  face.  In  the  first  hiterview  In  the  familiar 
rooms,  with  his  chfldren  clustering  around  him,  he 
turned  to  Franoesca. 

"  Will  yon  let  these  motherless  little  ones  plead 
fbr  me  ?"  he  asked,  gently.  "  Yon  give  your  whole 
life  to  good  works— will  yon  add  this  one  to  them — 
the  work  of  carrying  ite  only  hope  of  happiness  to 
my  heart?" 

She  was  silent  a  moment. 

"Do  you  know  why  I  went  West?"  she  said, 
mindful  of  the  children.   - 

"  To  nurse  your  father !  All  the  sad  story  waa 
told  me,  Frank,  when  we. were  first  betrothed.  I 
was  unworthy  of  you  then ;  but  now,  if  you  can  trust 
your  happiness  to  me,  heaven  helping  me,  you  shaU 
never  repent  vonr  confidence  !" 

And  the  noole  woman,  who  had  never  quite  lost 
the  memory  of  her  only  love,  clasped  it  once  more 
to  her  heart,  and  became  Egbert  Warburton's  wife. 


Beet. 

These  bn^y  little  insecte  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  creatores  in  the  world.  If 
they  cared  anything  about  our  good  opinion,  it 
Would  certainly  make  them  very  happy  to  know  how 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about  them  in  all 
ages ;  but,  like  all  clever  people,  they  have  too  much 
to  do  to  attend  to  their  own  affhirs,  to  afford  Mame 
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what  their  neigbfbon  wtj.   It  is  a 

, tluig  to  haT9  a  Uve  of  tiifse  hwsj,  inter- 

ettfttg  ioMOti  iB  a  liiellered  nook  of  the  garden. 
They  aflhrd  a  perpetual  leeion  of  hidnstry  and  neat- 
ness, which,  it  is  hoped,  onr  yonng  readers  wfll 
iMv  and  wit  in  praottee. 

When  a  ^'awarra"  has  been  lodged  fai  a  hite,  it  is 
okserred  thai  the  bees  hastflj  trrange  themselTes 
tato  f!»ar  dlTfdons :  one  leares  the  hire  to  range 
Hie  fields  in  search  of  materials  for  the  oommence- 
oMnt  of  their  work ;  another  party  oarefally  ex- 
amine the  hire,  and  close  erery  opening  sare 
'these  by  which  they  enter  and  leaye  theirhabita- 
tfen :  the  third  band  of  workera  lay  the  foondation 
of  the  cells,  by  ejecting  and  molding  the  wax 
fonned  in  thehr  stomachs;  wUle  the  foorth  finish 
neatly  what  the  others  hare  begun.  The  workers 
r  constantly  employed  In  gathering  the  pollen  of 
'In  formmg  the  wAzen  cells.    Their 


hM  legs  are  provided  with  little  baskets,  by  means 
of  whicn  they  carry  home  thefar  store  of  pollen  to 
the  hive. 

The  qaeen  bee  Is  the  mother  of  the  whole  odony. 
The  happftMSs  and  weUhre  of  the  hive  seem  to  dc; 

^tA  entirely  vpon  her.  One  onlT  is  allowed  to  be 
a  hhre,  and  her  cell  is  easily  distingaished  by  its 
great  size.  If  any  accident  happens  to  her,  the 
workers  movrnftilly  giVe  op  thefa'  costomaiy  labors. 
60  groat  is  their  affection,  that  when  the  qaeen  is 
sick  they  wait  upon  her  with  the  tender  sssidalty  of 
aoizioas  nurses.  The  drones  are  nerer  seen  abroad 
•pon  the  flowers ;  they  stay  at  home  and  Uto  on  the 
Indostry  of  the  workers. 

Bees,  hi  the  formation  of  thehr  ceUs,  obeerre  the 
most'  ciuibns  mathematical  exactness.  The  cells 
are  hexagonal  or  six-sided,  and  constmcted  on  a 
principle  that  at  once  affords  the  most  room,  and 
eonsnmes  ^e  least  possible  quantity  of  wax.  The 
most  learned  mathematician  could  not  have  coa- 
tt1¥ed'  it'  better.  The  coiQb  consists  of  a  double 
row  of  cells,  so  placed  that  the  bsse  of  one  cell 
serres  likewise  ror  the  one  opposite.  To  preyent 
these  delicate  cells  firom  being  worn  out  by  ue  mul- 
titiide  of  little  feet  all  the  time  passing  over  th^, 
tlMiy  take  the  precaution  to  malcea  rim  round  the 
margin  of  each,  four  times  thicker  than  the  wiUs. 
The  bisect  libors  with  its  jaws,  making  the  work 
oompaet  and  smooth  by  repciated  strokes. 

The  hire  of  b^es  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  hot 
san,  and  dionld  be  weH  sheltered  from  cold  winds. 
The  place  must  be  retired,  and  near  a  running 
itream,  if  possible,  for  they  are  remarkably  fond  of 
q^t  and,  of  pure  water.  Among  flowers,  they  love 
besttiie  erocusi  ihe  honeysuckle,  and  the  ciOTer; 
but,  above  all,  the  sweet-scented  mignonette. 

Their  stings,  when  ^een  through  a  microscope, 
reeemble  a  double-headed  arrow.  They  never 
attack  a  pers6n  unless  they  are  irritated  in  some 
way.  When  **  swarming  "  they  are  sometimes  en- 
raged by  an  attempt  to  brush  them  from  the  place 
where  they,  have  alighted.  The  hiving  of  bees  is 
not  a  dangerous  business  for  those  who  have  ex- 
perience in  it ;  but  children  should  never  thhik  of 
attempting  it.  Numerous  stings  occasion  great 
pain,  and  sometimes   cause   death.    Chalk,  with 

Sirita  ot  hartshorn,  ie  a  useftil  remedy  applied  to 
e  injured  part.  Common  salt,  wet  and  put  upon 
the  wound,  is  likewise  very  good.  The  pain  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  drop  of  liquid  from  a  llttie  bag  of  poison, 
with  wmoh  the  bee  is  provided  for  nis  defense. 
When  persons  are  stung,  if  they  wait  till  the  bee 
withdraws  the  sting,  the  wonnd  will  not  be  near  so 
painftil  as  if  the  insect  were  driven  off;  hi  which 
esse  the  bag  of  venom,  as  well  as  the  sting,  remains 
in  the  wound.  When  a  bee  looses  his  sting  in  this 
way  it  never  grows  again,  and  he  soon  dies  of  the 
lHJary. 

The  working  bees  in  onahive  amounts  to  from 
16,000  to  30.0<^,  or  more.  They  kill  all  the  drones 
in  the  month  of  September,  which  is  an  easy  work, 
as  they  have  no  stings.  When  the  bees  of  one  hive 
have  become  too  numerous  they  separate,  and  a 


,  fliaa  off  to  aaek 


new  *'  swarm,"  beaded  by  aqaeeB,  lliaa  off  tc 
anoUier  eaUbllshment.  Ik  ^nater  they  ffsad  < 
honey  stored  daring  the  wane  ssaeoa.  in  tke 
coldest  days  they  are  Mariy  torpid,  bvt  Barer  fir 
any  length  of  time. 

There  are  various  kindi  of  baea  ealM  votttaiy 
bees,  beoaoie  they  do  act  tfva  together  Ib  aodetiea 
orhives.  Om  is  called  the  maaon  baa,  baeawe  she 
boflds  her  nest  of  sand  and  UWa  stoMa  ^aad 
together ;  another  is  called  the  wMng  bee,  oa  aa- 
connt  of  its  digging  ohaaben  for  Hsev  under 
ground;  then  there  is  the  csirptBler  bea,  which 
saws  its  way  taito  soft  wood,  aailuai  a  aea*;  aad 
the  upholsterer  bee.  which  nipo  pieces  oat  of  rooe- 
leaves,  wherewith  she  makes  pretl^  cortaiaa  to  One 
her  cell.  The  carder  bee,  wUeh  Moklas  bom  to 
form  her  habitations,  is  aoftsolitary.  Ttiqr  Join  to- 
gatiier  fai  a  file  to  perfoim  their  tosk;  toe  laat  bee 
Gtvs hold  of  some  of  tiMmeas  with  her  1  ^' 
disenti 
witiil 
under  ] 
the  same  1 
border  of  the  nest. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  thaia  ai 
faiseots  are  objects  of  so  mnch  totarest  to  Mnikhid? 
Theb-  higen^f  hat  been  a  iata^ect  of  adttlrattoii  la 
all  ages,  and  theia  taidistry  haa  aflbrded  a  prarerb 
to  the  moralist,  and  «  text  to  the  pffaaefcer,  fron 
the  earUeet  times.  Several  phfloeophats  hate  yent 
nearly  their  whole  Hvee  hi  watohiaK  thsto.  Some 
have  called  them  **  wteged  mathemaHWaM,^  and 
otheip,  *f  tiM  litUe  oai^botiaMiis  of  natora.''  They 
are  often  noticed  in  the  Bcriptores :  and  Paleattoa 
is,  aa  the  reader  kaowa>  topeiAed^  deacflbed  aa 
land  flowing  with  vSk      '   '  ^    .     - 


:aad  hoaey.' 
ly  tbe  wnoto  orimta  amds  large 
this  luscious  food.    The  beea  mike  their  eaOa  la 


nearly  the  iHiele  of  Syria  1 


la  troth, 
■ds  large  qoantftiea  of 


hollow  tiroes,  and  in  the  eravioto  of  rocks ;  the  : 

merous  wild  flowers  of  the  .eoontiT  aflM  4lMa 

ample  means  of  stoitag  th*lr  o^Ua.'  The  i 

Hungary 

almost  a 

Turkey  4a 

rem^bered  thai  Hymei 

ceUbrity  to  thfti  article. 


also  yield  sooh  la^ge  qaaatttiea  llto*  It  Is 
stu>le  of  the  oooatnr.  The  moantaiaa  e# 
a  i^uim  swarto.wtth  baea;  aod  ft  may  be 


Ids;  ispiejslly,  awaa  Hi 


ooaoertiihgita  plan  my  aoi  be  known  to  every  one. 
lA  is  related  of  the  inventor  of  ft  that,  in  deqpair  eT 
finding  any  plaa  safldently  grsat,  he  waa  walking 


Ttoe.OatMadMa.»t  OOiofMa— Of  ift  QoMe 
buildhigs,  the>  plan,  of  the  ealhedial  at  Odtegae  b 
the  most  stupendons ;  even  nda  aa  ft  Is,  ft  esnaet 
fail  to  excite  surprise  and  admiration^  Ae  legead 
ioi  be  known  to  every  one. 

I  of  the  inve  '       

i^^iiig  any  plan  ^  ^ 

one  day  by  the  river,  eketolifit  with  his  sOek  opoa 
the  saad,  when  he  flnally  hftupon  one  which  pleMed 
hfaa  so  mnoh,  that  he  exelataned,  "  This  ehau  be  the 
plan!'*  '<I  wUl  show  yon  one  better  than  that," 
said  avoioe  behtaid  him,  and  a  oemia  black  gen- 
tiemaa,  who  flgores  hi  many  Qerman  legenda,  atood 
by  htan,  and  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  ret  contaiitog 
the  present  plan  of  tiie  oatiiedraL  The  aroUtoct, 
amased  at  in  grandeur,  asked  aa  expUaalioa  of 
every  part  As  he  knew  his  soul  wee  to  be  the 
price  of  it,  he  occupied  hhnaelf,  while  the  devil  was 
explaining,  in  committing  ita  proportions  carefhllT 
to  memory.  Havhig  done  tote,  he  remarked  ft  did 
not  please  him,  and  he  would  act  take  it.  The 
devil,  seeing  through  the  cheat,  exclaimed,  la  his 
rage,  "  Tou  may  build  vour  cathedral  aeeording  to  ' 
thu  plan,  but  you  shall  never  flideh  ft  !*'  This  pre- 
diction seems  likely  to  be  yerifled,  for,  thoo^  ft 
was  commenced  in  1248,  and  continued  for  KO 
years,  only  the  nave  and  choir  and  oae  tower  to 
half  its  proposed  height  are  finished. 

Paddy^s  Desorlptton  ofa.  Fiddle  eaaaot  he 
beaten.  "  It  was  the  shape  ot  a  turkey,  the  siae  of  a 
goose.  He  turned  it  over  on  its  beQy,  and  rubbed  ill 
back  with  a  stick,  and  och,  by  St.  Patrick,  how  ft  did 
squeal  !**  • 
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THB  H1L»1T  MT8TERT.— "  THK  WOMAN   CLUTCHK   HIB  THBOIT  AND  BOLDS  DKR  TIGBTLT,  SPBAJCDia 
IN  A  LANQUAOB  THAT  18  MOBB  FBENCH  THAN  SNOaiSB/' 


The   Haliday  Mystery. 

Lawbencb  Haliday  was  at  the  piano,  as  usaal. 
unging  the  most  doleful  opecatic  air  he  coold 
think  of,  in  his  enchanting  way. 

Plain  little  Eloise  Fane,  picking  flowers  in  the 
conservatory  near,  and  wandering  up  and  down  the 
long  piazzas  of  his  elegant  home,  looks  longingly  in 
at  him  through  the  hall-doors,  wondering  why  so 
elegant  a  yonng  man  should  be  always  so  sad.  She 
pats  a  tea-rose  in  the  centre  of  a  bunch  of  panaies 
and  heliotrope,  and  takes  another  look  at  him 
throuffh  the  open  door — so  handsome,  so  young,  so 
wealtny,  suCh  a  beguiling  face,  with  its  long-lashed 


▼iolet  eyes  and  wax-liko  chiseled  perfectk>»i 
Young  men  who  have  Doihi:ig  to  do  are  always 
'  kPP7>"  thought  Eloise.     **  1  hare  no  patieaet 


with! 


What  if  he  wero  in  my  plaoe  for  a  while  t 


It  might  pay  him  to  fret" 

And  EioiM  looks  down  at  her  worn  black 
the  third  one  she  has  had  in  two  years ;  she  having 
donned  one  wiien  her  father  died,  one  when  the 
cross  old  uncle  who  Imd  adopted  her  dfei,  and  one 
when  slie  came  to  bo  a  oompanion  to  Lawrence 
Ualiday's  invalid  motlier. 

Just  now  a  pain  in  her  side  ond  Hvc  dollars  ahead 
were  her  brigliiest  urospocts,  and  she  looked  for* 
ward  in  the  end  to  the  asylum  lor  poor  women  as 
her  probable  destiny ;  nevei  l!:o'.ess,  the  sun  always 
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tlioae  for  ber,  nM  If  tears  doad^d  ber  eaft  eves 
oceiisiotiiLtly,  they  were  only  April  gbowers,  &uch  ft 
boDeftil,  hdppy  bttle  thing  wan  llnj^e. 

The  gtrhkn  tetior  voice  wiliilu  wcrtit  du  with  It& 
vaiUtig  Bwei!t£ieB9 

.   *'  For  momory  is  th«  ftulf  fHrnd 
Tba£  Grief  can  call  bvjr  oma,^^ 

ElolFe  coinflB  in,  obipper  and  bright  ji3it  then. 
With  bis  mother's  monutig  buyquct,  and  enya,  baa- 
terifigly : 

'*  1  get  vprj  sngry  wUb  yon,  Mr.  HitUilsTf  for 
ttlwntrs  wSngmg  suob  sorrow Tul  iiongH  aa  'TUe  Heart 
Botiia^d  Down,  when  )'0U  las  aw  jou  liaveo't  &  iblog 
in  the  world  lo  trouble  you.'^         • 

Tlie  lAHgiiisIiing  violet  cyea  grow  bliick  with  >«p- 
pr^Bsed  feeling,  and  lie  oatcben  at  Ebjiste^s  hand— 
the  mfit  cbildlBb  band  thai  h^s  iiEi*^httid  like  &  wbite 
bird  oa  the  keys— then  drf>ii:4  It  aa  suddenly » 

*'  If  yon  md^  knew,  Eloine,^' 

"I  dolmow  that  you  are  moping?  pom  life  away 
in  tiiest  dirk  parlom,  and  tb^t  >  ou  ougbt  to  be  out 
ia  the  wortd  adding  to  your  m carta,  for,  tbofi^h  you 
are  rich,  y^ei  t  am  a  Uving  astumpie  tJbat  uvhca  do 
take  to  liiemHelvea  wkgB  and  Ay  awiiy  ;'^  aiitl  Eloiaa 
toucltes  her  dead  mothcr'a  oLdw&tchcb&in  tl^at  ebt 
wean  tendeTly. 

'*1  oannot  loai^e  bomc,'^  bo  ^aya,  pathetically, 

-*0h,  why?" 

Elotea  ia  auch  a  motherly  littl*  ere  a  tare,  a  great 
deal  older  is  exp^ Hence  than  in  yoara,  bo  Lawniici 
never  gets  angry  at  hi^r  ad  viae. 

**^  Bat  1  cannot  tell  you  wfty,  either,  Eloiw." 

Here  lira.  Halidav^a  ^{iieruloui  voice  calls  out, 
*'  Elaias  t"  and  with  ner,  aa  eho  goes  out,  it  wttetdB  to 
L&frrMea  all  the  Summer  son  clou  da  in,  and  the 


l9fito  Saramer  day  darkeuH. 


■its  itt  day  in  Mrn,  HaUday*ii  rlcli  bnt 
oheerieM  rooitti  smelbn^  of  camphor,  Florida-watorp, 
ammonia  and  wXl  snf  h  ai ok  room  appliaiiocH, 

Hri.  Ealiday  Is  kind  to  her,  \tnl,  like  moat  of  in- 
vatidt,  most  exaettng  and  garrsloni^  confiding  &n  all 
isntjjeela  except  her  aon  Lawrance  and  hla  real  or 
tmagiuar^  troubled. 

Th«r«  m  another  mnUry  abont  tbiB  flol^^mn,  msg> 
nlGcent  house  that  Elol^  cannnt  fathoin  :  It  In  a 
suite  of  rooina  oIT  ttam  tho  front  ball  that  ftlie  ll 
never  allowad  to  enter  i  she  fa  as  cnrious  as  Fatima 
to  do  so.  but  the  key  b  kept  In  the  deptbfi  at  Un, 
Hallday^B  pocketa,  and  all  the  ghostly  tnonds  and 
faint  acsr^ama  that  Rba  fane  lea  Me  httam  from  ihm 
bannted  chamber  have  to  go  unejcplflioed- 

She  noUcea  that  Lawrence  oKcn  fipcnda  the  entire 
night  In  tbe^  abut  iip  apartmenti^,  and  ijvariably 
comaa  down  to  broakfaat  In  the  morning  looking 
wild^eyed,,  misers  ble,  ind  white  an  any  (iorpt^e. 

Somct^mefl,  when  watching  by  }its*  Haliday,  she 
heara  her  moaning  in  her  akep,  "  My  pCKir  eon,  my 
poor  son  !''  but  never  m  her  wakeful  momenta  doea 
she  mention  why  tbia  beloved  member  ol  the  family 
should  be  dp^ervlng  ufpity. 

Poor  EloEi^e  la  deeply  In  love  with  him,  tbongb 
she  win  litcarcely  admit  tt  even  to  her&elf,  for  she 
fcuowa  be  will  not  be  likely  to  cure  for  bia  mother's 
nurse,  so  tihe  3ndi^  all  the  fault  with  luia  ehe  can, 
trying  to  teach  her^telf  to  dislike  htm.  He  b  the 
oidy  M)Ot  and  Mrv.  Haliday  m  a  widow,  so  they  are 
alwuyfl  together,  what  time  he  can  spare  from  his 
mysterious  apartmentsi. 

*'  Ahray!^  tied  to  hla  mother's  apron-Htrtnga ;  it 
makes  me  angry  to  tliirik  I  wdl  love  nuch  a  m^n  as 
thatv'^  Myt  E4w«e  to  beraelf,  as  she  heam.  him  read- 
ing to  hia  mother  evening^,  wheeling  her  In  her  sick- 
ehatr  abont  the  vorandaa,  and  talking  to  her  at  all 
times  la  that  lui^guid  undertone* 

One  ds^  Mm^  Hatlday,  who  is  subject  to  attacks 
of  beart'dt^eaeejiaa  one  of  her  wort t  thinking  Rpclls, 
and  faintu  dead  away,  hovering  doubtfully  between 
tbiii  world  and  the  next, 

Lawrence  hurries  to  her  tide  fi'om  Ibo  secrecy  of 
thoee  prftate  rooms  wbere  he  has  been  barlcd  all 


day,  and  n»be»  abont  distractedly  with  the  brandy 
and  hartiibom  bottler,  chafing  her  hands  and  begging 
Eloib^e  to  run  quEc:kIy  for  more  help. 

F]lt:>!Ke.  who  m  nearly  as  frightened  as  he,  for  sbe 
lovea  VLfit.  Halulsy,  hurries  as  fast  as  she  can  through 
the  long  ball,  bat  is  stopped  midway  hi  a  most  sur- 
prising manner, 

Lawrence,  in  hla  baste,  has  left  his  prirate  room 
sjar,  and  out  of  the  nnbolted  door  a  gaunt  and 
spectral  figure  tliefl  t6ward  E3oi.-e  and  catches  at 
her  fiercely.  It  is  a  woman,  but  so  cadaverous  and 
wild,  so  lull  and  fierce  and  hollow-eyed,  that  doise 
triea  to  scream,  bat  cannot  in  her  fright  and  weak- 
neaa ;  the  woman  clutches  her  throat  and  holds  her 
tlghtlVt  apeahlng  In  a  language  that  is  more  French 
than  Engiiab,  and  more  gibberish  than  either. 

ElolHe^s  t^light  littid  figure,  worn  to  fragility  "by 
overwork  io  a  ajck  room,  her  fraU  little  wrists  and 
handA,  a  re  not  of  muoh  avail  hi  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
teat  with  a  maniac.  She  faints  away  hi  the  frightful 
woman^B  grasp,  and  knows  no  more  till  she  wakes 
in  a  high  lever  the  next  day,  and  finds  Mrs.  Halidaj, 
recovered  from  bar  yesterday's  indisposition,  has 
revenie^  tiie  order  of  things,  and  Is  sitting  beside 
her '.  and  Lawrence  stands  at  the  bedside  alao, look- 
ing whiter  than  any  ghost;  and,  daring  her  spells 
orbair-cansoionineFta,  she  OTerhean  him  say  to  Mrs. 
HaHdfty : 

"  I  know  aUe  will  die,  mother,  and  I  cannot  live 
without  ber,^' 

Elolpe  recovers  flkiwly»  and  when  she  Is  eonyalea- 
cent  Mn$.  Haliday  tellt  h^r  all  her  son's  sad  story. 

'"  When  Lawrence  Iras  quite  young,  he  traveled 
in  Europe,  and  white  in  Paris  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  wnntan  a  gnod  deal  older  than  himself. 
She  wsa  a  grand -Ic tilting  woman,  tall,  dark-eye^ 
and  magnlflcQnt.  8ht  was  not  a  good  or  a  reasan- 
able  woman,  uid  I  dtiipproved  oi  the  matoh ;  but 
»he  fascinated  him  1^  marryhig  her  agafaist  mj 
wiU. 

"They  apent  a  j^  np<Mii  the  Continent,  when 
ahe  wsa  tiiken  with  ttarfht  spasmodie  fits,  that,  aa 
time  went  on,  grew  fiore  ftoquent  and  eontinued. 
Ee  brought  her  horft  at  last  In  despah-,  and  fitted 
up  thoae  rooms  for  her,  and  has  taken  care  of  her  ^ 
for  five  long  yQttv^  and  no  one  has  ever  been  told  of 
hie  fuAbrmgs,  BUg  has  grown  weaker  and  weaker, 
more  imbecile  and  wandering,  all  of  the  time,  yet 
scansety  dangofous— as  she^oame  near  proving  to 
yon— but  aniy  wild  nad  strange. 

*'  It  «eem(^  to  me  It  would  not  have  been  so  hard 
to  bear,  h^d  not  my  pn's  indomitable  pride  locked 
it  all  in  hh  bosom  ai«  forbade  me  even  speaking 
of  his  ttlAl;^,  ir  it  were  not  for  your  suffering,  I 
should  bo  almo<^t  glad  that  this  happened,  .so  I  can 
open  my  heart  to  j^ome  one ;  for  yon  seem  just  like 
a  danghttr  to  mo,  Elolse." 

ICIofae  turns  over  with  her  face  to  the  wall  and 
Bighs  poftJy,  tbiiEklng  of  what  might  have  been. 

She  geU  well  and  abont  agaUi,  but  her  heart  is 
wrung  more  than  ever  by  Laurence's  sleepless 
nights  and  the  ticreams  she  can  now  ffive  credence 
to,  that  ^he  had  once  supposed  only  a  diseased 
fancy  of  her  brain. 

One  night  the  screams  were  fainter  and  more 
f^quent,  and  the  ne^ct  day  Lawrence  comes  Into  the 
moniing-room  for  h(T  and  says  to  her :  "  You  can 
come  in  now,  ElniHi^/' 

Ro  EM9^'  goes  in  and  looks  at  the  sheeted. 6orpM 
\y\n^,  quiet  and  barraleas  now,  on  the  bed,  with  its 
clinch  I'd  lln^^ers  and  that  look  of  awfUl  agony  on  its 
poor  dead  face* 

Ooi-^e  know  a  that  the  last  link  is  broken  betwren 
herself  and  bmi,  sind  lets  him  lead  her  out,  weeping' 
teatFt  nf  not  eltog^nher  unhappiness  as  she  thdhiks 
that   he  is  free  to  love  Iiim  now. 

Bo,  a  little  later,  when  the  September  grasses  are 
growing  over  the  grave  of  the  unhappy  wifb,  Qoise 
giv«B  him  her  hand  at  the'altar.  Every  one  savs  it 
if!  a  happ}[  marrisige,  for  she  is  such  a  housewifely, 
demure  wife  atid  mother,  and  Ijiwrence  has  learned 
so  much  through  his  yean  of  sufEeilng. 
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Love  and  Death  x 

Whbk  tbe  end  comM,  and  we  mast  My  goedby, 

And  I  am  going  to  the  quiet  land; 

And  sitting  in  some  loved  place  hand  in-band, 
For  tbe  taai  time  together,  yon  and  I, 
We  watch  the  winds  blow,  and  the  ranltght  lie 

About  the  spMes  of  om*  garden  home, 

Soft  by  the  washing  of  the  western  (bam, 
Where  we  have  lived  and  loved  in  days  past  by: 
We  masi  not  weep,  my  darling,  or  npbroid 

Xhe  qaiet  Death  who  comes  to  part  as  twain; 

But  know  that  parting  would  not  be  such  pain 
Had  not  our  love  a  perfect  flower  been  made. 
And  we  shall  find  It  in  God's  garden  laid 

On  thai  sweet  day  Wherein  we  meet  again. 


The  Bride  of  the  Guillotine. 

A  ROMANGB  OF  THB  FBSVOH  BBVOLUTIOV. 


CHAPTKB    I. 


Tins  Mftrquk  de  Grandvat  lived  in  the  proviree  of 
Belplfi*  He  hadi  eervGd  the  kiag  Inyally^  und  had 
rvtfred  to  Ids  old  cyit^^au.  in  the  midst  of  «n  exteii> 
^lr«  domaiD,  where  ho  ladulged  to  tlie  fuUeBi  extant 
hia  possIqh  for  the  chase. 

His  wife  wM  doad.  He  bad  ftn  only  «oii^ Arthur, 
tW  CoQJit  de  fi rind  v alp  who  resided  with  him  at 
the  cliAteau,  and  a  ^nughter— Adel"^— who  was  »t 
ft  Bonvent  in  the  ueighb'^fbg  town  of  Verdun. 

The  youtig  couut  did  nut  t>&riake  of  his  father's 
^trmtg  prcdileotioQ  for  Uie  clut.^t  aod  field  pports. 
Triie,  lie  oRea  F^onght  the  tiHghborinjt  rort^ta  frith 
his  Mim  oyer  his  shouitiei-,  ami  followed  by  his  dogs; 
batlhe  report  of  Us  gan  wss  seldom  hesrd— for  ue 
resson  thst  he  foim4  more  pleMOPS  isvesdins  tkan 
io  beating  tbe  woods  for  partridges  and  pheasants. 
He  liad,  agsinst  ^e  wish  of  his  Csther,  read  and  re- 
read most,  of  Oie  philosophical  becks  of  his  day» 
which  his  faithfol  Tslet  brought  to  him  from  Yerdim, 
and,  little  bj  little,  views  and  opinions  not  in  con- 
sonaaee  with  those  of  his  sire  began  to  flre  his  bnUn 
and  infloence  his  thonghts  and  actions.  He  saw 
without  regret  the  changes  in  social  order  whieh 
were  gradually  taking  putee,  and  he  secretly  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  principles  of  the  Rerotstion, 
ihongh  he  rejected  with  horror  its  excesses. 

He  was  in  love,  not  with  one  of  his  class,  but 
with  the  beautifol  daughter  of  Nicolas  Simon,  the 
miller  of  Hetain,  the  most  charming  girl  in  all  the 
conntry--a  brunette  tall  and  gracefol,  as  good  as 
she  was  beautiful.  This  psssion  was,  as  yet,  a 
secret  between  the  two  voung  persons ;  they  met 
often,  but  always  by  stealth,  for  the  prond  farmer, 
who  boasted  or  being  a  man  of  the  people,  would 
have  seen  in  the  attentions  of  the  young  count  the 
shadow  of  dishonor  falling  upon  his  child ;  while  the 
marqnis  would  have  shrunk  from  such  a  mesofiiance 
wtth  norror.  But,  a  few  nights  before  the  opening 
of  our  story,  Arthur  had  been  g^ilt#  of  a  great  in- 
discretion ;  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  Simon— spite  of 
high  walls  and  ferocious  msstifb  that  kept  watch 
and  ward  in  the  courtyard  of  the  mill^he  had 
gained  admission  into  the  house,  and  had  startlod 
ulotilde  neariy  out  of  her  wits  by  suddenly  entering 
her  room,  where  she  sat  alone,  thinking  of  him,  of 
course,  and,  placing  his  hand  over  her  mouth  to 
prevent  the  involuntary  cry  of  alarm  which  rose  to 
ner  Ups— 

'*  Clotllde  I^'  he  exclaimed,  in  lowyethnpassloned 
tones,  **  I  know  that  I  have  done  wrong;  i  have  no 
business  here  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a  way. 
I  know  that  if  your  lather  were  aware  of  it  we 
should  both  be  lost ;  but  don't  scold  me,  don't  send 
me  away— pardon  me,  for  I  am  very  unhappy." 

That  was  enough.  As  soon  as  he  said  he  was  un- 
happy Clotilde's  sympathy  was  aroosed. 

So  wsfi  her  curiosi^. 


Of  course  Arthur  explained.  The  explanation 
ended  thus : 

''  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  see  yon  once 
more  before  I  die !" 

**Die!"  Clotttde  exclaimed;  "why  should  you 
die?" 

"  Because  I  love  yon,  Clotllde ;  that  I  am  deter- 
mined  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  and  If  you  refose 
me " 

"  How  can  I  be  your  wife  if  von  are  goingto  die  ?" 
she  asked,  with  charming  simplicity.  ••Die!  oh, 
no,  you  must  not  think  of  dying.  If  I  should  love 
yon,  what  would  become  of^mc  ?" 

We  need  not  repeat  all  that  took  place— the  inter- 
view ended  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  to 
both  parties.  Clotllde  swore  upon  the  cross  of  her 
mother— like  a  good  French  girl  as  she  was— to  be 
true  to  Arthur.  Arthur  in  his  turn  swore  to  be  true 
to  her.  They  both  swore  thst  no  obstacle  should 
keep  them  apart,  and  that  thev  would  wait  for  one 
another  to  the  end  of  time. 

Then  Arthur  once  more  braved  the  perils  of  the 
snoring  fhther  and  the  teeth  of  the  dogs,  scaled  the 
high  wall,  and,  going  home  through  the  fields  in  a 
fog,  entered  the  old  ohftteau  of  the  old  Marquis  de 
Grandval,  whose  ancestors,  eiarht  centuries  before, 
had  planted  their  banner  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
in  company  with  Godf)%y  de  Bouillen. 

A  dose  neighbor  to  Nicolas  Sfanon,  lived  Pierre 
Grimand,  a  man  of  strong  character.  He  belonged 
neither  to  Prance  nor  to  the  Province,  and  no  one 
knew  how  he  had  passed  the  first  yesrs  of  his  life. 
Whenever  any  one  undertook  to  question  him  on  this 
subject  he  became  reticent  snii  fi  T   ao  that 

scarcely  any  one  made  a  se u  o e i il  j. i  l i :: .  > j ;,  He  w ita 
tall,  broad-shouldered  and  dcep-c bested,  and  not 
good-natured.  He  was  the  mo«i  poweHW  man* 
physically,  for  miles  around,  and  txetcif»id  a  large 
innuence  among  his  class;  und,  being  the  richesi 
among  them  all,  was  nniven^ally  lonkfl  up  to.  This  ' 
pleased  hira,  for,  though  he  boasted  i}f  being  a  man 
of  the  people,  he  was  as  am  bit  ions  &u  Alexander.  ■ 
He  had  been  ambitious  to  be  rich— he  waa  go- 
to have  the  best  fhrm,  the  flnost  breed  a  of  sCoi^k, 
and  he  had  them.  Now  he  was  aTnhlttnnfl  to  be 
a  public  man,  and  to  plaj  im  important  rBfp  In 
the  great  political  drama  wh'Kh  wa<^  then  being 
acted.  He  was  fond  of  sayiuff,  "  The  nobility  baa 
always  been  rich— enjoyed  liberty,  luxury,  glory 
and  power,  white  the  people,' on  tiie  contraiy,  nave 
known  nothing  but  misery,  slavery,  privations,  con- 
tempt and  inferiority.'^  Thte  Is  what  he'said  aloud, 
and  he  said  it  so  impressively  that  all  who  heard 
htan  believed  he  meant  it.  But  Pierre  Grimand  had 
too  much  good  sense  not  to  know  better,  and  he 
thought  to  himself:  *'  If  T  was  noble  in  my  time, 
how  should  I  treat  my  neighbors  ?  Should  I  be  inst 
and  mercifVil,  considerate  and  unselfish  T  Should  I 
still  consent  to  be  on  terms  of  equality  with  these 
ignorant  fkrmers,  whose  hands  I  take  to-day? 
Should  I  wish  to  see  fhem  rich,  powerful  and  noble 
hke  myself?    No,  no!" 

There  were  a  good  many  men  like  Pierre  Gri- 
mand in  France  in  those  dajrs,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  more  like  him  there  and  elsewhere  now. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  persons  connected 
with  our  story,  about  whom  it  hi  necessary  to  say  a 
word  or  two.  Firrt,  there  was  Daniel  Follaire,  the 
hitendant  He  was  a  type  of  his  class.  To  relate 
his  history  would  be  useless:  such  men  have  no 
history.  He  had  won  hir  place  by  cunning,  base- 
ness and  flattery.  He  was  pitiless  to  all  who  came 
within  his  power.  If  the  tenants  did  not  pay  to  the 
last  sou  on  the  appointed  day,  there  wss  out  one 
fate  for  them— instant  ejectment.  No  mercy— no- 
thing but  money. 

The  marquis  despised  him,  but  used  him. 

Secondly,  there  was  Madame  Chalet,  an  excellent 
old  lady,  formerly  waiting-woman  to  Madame  la 
Marquise,  and  now  honseseeper  of  the  chltteau. 
Her  son  Jules,  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  twenty- 
two,  superintended  the  grounds,  the  orangery,  the 
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grapery,  and  partioularly  the  flowers  that  Made- 
moiselle Adele  lored  best,  and  with  wliom  that 
youDg  ladj  used  to  take  great  pleasare  in  talking 
aboat  the  caltivation  of  plants,  the  weather,  and  a 
good  many  other  things  very  pleasant  to  them- 
selves. 

Madame  Chalet  had  been  present  at  the  bulh  of 
Arthur  and  Adele,  and  had  watched  oTer  them  and 
tended  them  witji  all  a  mother's  care.  Since  the 
death  of  the  marquise,  Adele  liad  no  companionship 
save  her  brother,  Clotilde,  who  came  freqaently  to 
visit  her,  and  Jales. 

But  Clotilde's  visits  had  caused,  owing  to  the  an- 
noyances which  Follaire  caused  her,  both  by  word 
and  look,  for  the  iotendant  bad  been  bold  enough 
to  think  of  her  as  his  wife,  and  stupid  enoogh  to 
tell  her  so,  and  Arthur  was  too  muoh  occupied  with 
his  books  and  Clotilde,  to  devote  muoh  time  to  his 
siatcr,  so  that  she  had  no  one  left  but  Jules,  who 
loved  her  in  silence,  and  good  Madame  Clialet 

When  her  father,  who  had  at  least  a  natural 
a^ection  for  her,  seolded  her  or  spoke  crossly,  and 
rejected  her  loving  advances  with  looks  and  geatores 
which  bespoke  his  annoyance,  it  was  in  the  arms 
and  on  the  lovhig  breast  of  Madame  Chalet  that  she 
poured  out  her  griefs  and  wept  her  bitter  tears,  and 
It  was  Madame  Chalet  who  had  afterward  conducted 
her  to  the  convent  of  the  Ursolines  at  Verdun, 
where  she  would  at  least  be  free  from  the  cruelty 
of  her  £cither.  The  girl  was  not  without  a  friend  in 
Verdun,  for  Jules  hs4  gone  there  some  time  before 
to  pursue  his  studies  as  an  engineer. 


OBAPTER  II. 

Tub  Be  volution  had  done  its  work.  The  Bepnblio 
was  proclaimed.  The  Marquis  de  Onusdval  paced 
the  floor  of  a  vast  chamber  in  the  ch^teav. 

His  (Jftoe  was  grave,  his  forehead  was  wrinkled 
with  frowns,  and  his  whole  appearance  and  manner 
indicated  serious  and  unpleasant  thoughts.  At  last, 
as  if  he  found  relief  m  the  action,  he  rung  violently 
a  large  silver  bell,  the  loud  tiotinaabnlation  causing 
the  servant  hi  attendance  in  the  ante^)hamber, 
where  he  was  verv  buay  doing  notUng,  to  spring  to 
his  feet  at  a  bonna. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  valet  appeared. 

The  marquis  tamed  in  his  walk  and  inquired, 
harslily : 

"  Has  Monsieur  the  Count  not  returned  ?'* 

"  No,  Monsieur  the  Marquis.** 

"  He  has  been  gone  a  long  time,"  the  marquis 
muttered  to  hhnself,  bat  in  a  Toioe  load. enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  servant,  as  he  oontinned  paohig 
up  and  down. 

"  Monsieur  the  Count  went  out  early  this  morn- 
ing. He  was  mounted  on  Pluto,**  the  ralet  ven- 
tured to  say,  hoping  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
his  master. 

"  Who  aaked  you  where  he  had  gone,  scoundrel  ?*' 
replied  the  marquis.  **What  bastness  is  it  of 
yours?  He  may  come  and  go  when  and  where  he 
pleases,  I  suppose !  Begone,  and  when  he  returns, 
is^that  I  wish  to  see  him  !** 

The  valet  retired  humblv. 

The  marquis  again  made  the  walls  resoond  with 
the  loud  tones  of  the  bell. 

**  Tell  Monsienr  FolUUre  that  I  wish  to  see  him 
immediately!**  .   , 

It  was  not  long  before  the  intendant  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  obedieaoe  to  the  anmmons.    His  face, 
always  pale,  was  more  so  than  naual,  and  his  black 
garments  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the  whiteness 
of  his  cheeks  that  the  marquis  noticed  it. 
*'  What  is  the  matter,  Follaire  r*  he  asked. 
«  Perhaps  it  is  the  cold— I  do  not  feel  very  well.** 
**  Then  go  to  the  fire  !'* 

The  intendant  seated  himself  near  the  burning 
logs,  but  sat  trembling  stUl  and  rubbhig  his  thin, 
bloodless  hands.  His  Cice  wore  a  acarad  ex- 
pression. His  refiections  were  evidently  not  pleas- 
aat    The  marqois  cut  them  short,  whatever  they 


were,  by  saying,  abruptly :  •*  Follaire,  I  am  gotag 
to  1-avo  Fmnce.'' 
•*  ]>eave  France,  monsieur?** 
•'  To-morrow.*' 

** To-morrow!  I  am  lost!**  mormored  tlw  i&- 
tendant. 

'*  I  have  no  need  to  tell  you  that  yoa  most  keep 
this  an  absolute  secret,  and  that  the  least  indiwre- 

tion *' 

"  Ob,  I  swear,  Monsienr  the  Marqois!** 
"I  do  not  doubt  you!  To-morrow  I  le&ve  flir 
Germanv.  Make  all  necessary  preparations  witfa  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  Procure  lor  me  some  gar- 
ment more  common  than  adne— it  will  be  m«ire 
prudent— and  have  a  carriage  statioiied  two  mfies 
below— a  carriage  and  a  h<tfse  !** 
•*A  carriage?" 

**  Yen,  n  postchaise  would  be  stopped  at  eveiy  tan 
of  the  road.  At  Antelle  I  can  take  the  poet  i  "  ^ 
fear,  for  no  person  there  will  know  me." 

*'  It  sliaH  be  doae.  Monsieur  the  Marquis.    It  i 
be  done !'' 

**  You  will  remahi  here  to  watch  over  mj  in- 
terests." 
**  Remain  here !    I  am  a  dead  man  !** 
*'  Pshaw !    Your  fears  exaggerate  the  dan/^r.** 
'*  No,  no,  monsieur!**  the  fntendant  exclaimed, 
his  face  whiter  than  ever,  and  with  Joined  hands. 
**  The  danger  is  real  for  me  more  than  for  others.   I 
am  the  Imgbear  of  the  whole  country— none  are 
hated  Bk  I  am.    They  hate  me  so  basely  that  thej 
have  even  taught  then*  children  to  throw  stones  at 
me.    No,  no !  I  dare  not  stav  !** 

'*  Perhaps  yon  are  Hght,"  the  marquis  replied, 
after  a  moment's  consideration.  "  Paifli,  I  scareelj 
blame  them.  Bot  I  am  partly  the  cause,  so  I  WiU 
coBsent  to  take  you  with  me.  I  can  write  to  my 
notary,  after  my  oepartore,  to  look  after  my  alftirs 
here." 

**  Oh,  yes.  menstenr.  Thank  yon.  Ton  are  rfglit. 
Let  us  go  at  once.  To-night— now  !**  FoDaire  ex- 
claimed, rising  snd  seizing  the  hand  of  the  marqniB, 
carrying  it  to  his  Hps  and  fawning  Ifte  a  onr  s«  ks 
was. 

"Fool!**  the  marqnis  exclaimed,  poaUng  Um 
away,  imd  giving  him  a  look  of  contempt  **  Ton 
forget  that  the  Ihrmers  are  to  pay  their  rents  in  the 
morning.  We  oannot  leave  before  to-morrow  idglit. 
We  need  the  money  for  traveling  expenses.** 

*'  But  the  five  hmidred  thonsand  frvnos  which  joa 
received  last  week  ?**  the  intendant  aaked. 

**Are  for  another  purpose.  Those  I  shall  cany 
with  me.  No  more.  Leave  me,  and  mind,  do  word 
—not  a  breath  to  oaase  suspicion.'* 

**  No,  no.  r  swear— I  swear— not  a  word,  not  a 
word !"  and  the  intendant  left  the  room  jnst  as  the 
yoeng  count  entered  it. 

*'  You  liavo  sent  for  me."  Arthnr  said,  when  they 
were  ai6w».  **  1  came  at  once  withont  taking  time  to 
change  my  dress.*' 

*'  Never  mind."  the  marquis  responded.    *'  I  like 
the  dress.    Nothing  becomes  a  man  better  than  a 
httttting«dreas.    1  only  know  one  better.*' 
"And  that  Is^— " 
"  The  uniform  of  a  soldier.'* 
"  I  agree  with  you.  my  lather." 
"  But  1  have  something  serioos  to  say  to  yon.** 
*'  I  listen,  monsieur.*' 

"Arthur.  1  hare  need  to-day  of  ytmr  eonnaeb,  for 
I  am  in  great  embarrassment.  The  crisis  has  oome. 
The  Revolution  has  done  its  work.  The  Bepnbfie 
has  been  declared.  Neither  oar  fortanes  nor  oor 
lives  are  (^a}e.  1  have  thought  of  a  plan  by  which 
we  may  save  both.    One  of  my  parttonlar  friends, 

Moaaieur  de  Frissac '* 

"  The  secretary  of  tlie  prince,  is  he  not?" 
"  The  same,  and  a  devoted  sei^rant  of  the  Boyal 
Family^-kas  thought  it  to  be  his  dui^  to  foOow  to 
his  exile  the  prhice.  who  has  honored  him  with  Us 
fdendahii>  aiid  confidence.  He  haa  sold  bis  estates, 
so  that  botli  liix  neraon  aad  his  fbrtnne  are  free  frsa 
the  blooJy  hund^  of  the»c  sflws  eiiiiOK.     I  haft 
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dettrmfaied  to  Ibttotr  hfm.  I  have  renlizcd  five  hun- 
dred thousand  fhincs  from  the  sale  of " 

"  You  have  not  sold  Grandval,  made  saoreil  hy  the 
tomb  of  my  mother?^'  the  youn^  man  c:kClaimcd, 
with  feeling,  and  in  tones  of  reproach. 

A  shade  of  anger  passed  over  tlio  face  of  the 
margnis,  but,  recovering  his  eqnnnimity,  he  re- 
plied: '  • 

"  Yonr  anger  pleases  me,  and  proves  yon  to  be 
worthy  of  yonr  name!  No,  I  have  not  sold  Orand- 
val." 

**  Pardon  me  for  the  thought,**  the  son  said,  with 
a  bow.  "  I  ought  to  have  known  you  could  not 
contemplate  such  a  sacrilege.  But  when  do  you 
propose  to  go?** 

"  I  propose  that  you  should  po  to-night  !** 

• '  To-night  I    And  my  sister  ?" 

••  I  have  thought  of  her.  She  will  bo  safer  where 
she  is  for  the  present.    Were  f>he  to  accompany 

Jon,  it  would  cause  suspicion.  1  have  arranged  for 
er  to  follow.  I  desire,  upon  your  arrival  in  Ger- 
many, that  you  should  pay  yonr  respects  to  the 
prince,  who  will  be  happy  to  receive  you.  He  has 
already  expressed  a  fHendly  interest  in  yon  without 
knowing  you,  and,  I  may  say  to  you  in  confidence, 
has  even  thought  of  a  career  for  yon.*'       „ 

"  For  me?**  the  young  man  asked,  in  surprise. 

'*  For  you.  A  favor  which  he  has  not  often  dis- 
pensed, and  of  which  our  house  should  be  proud. 
He  has  oflfered  you  a  command  in  the  army  he  is 
now  raising.** 

*'  To  fight  side  by  side  with  foreign  troops  !'*  the 
yoong  man  said,  wfth  a  sneer. 

**  In  the  army  of  the  king,  my  son,**  the  father 
answered,  with  dignified  reproof. 

*'  Never  !**  Arthur  exclaimed,  •*  while  the  army  of 
the  king  is  under  the  protection  of  Prussian  sol- 
diers!*' 

"Arthur!** 

"  I  have  said  it.    Never— never  !** 

"  Ton  are  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse,"  the  mar- 
quis replied,  sternly ;  '*  but  remember  thai  the  king 
holds  your  destiny  in  his  hands,  tliat  he  has  ever 
been  gracions  to  our  house,  and  tliat,  acting  upon 
the  express  desire  of  the  prince,  a  marriage '* 

"A  marriage !"  fhe  count  exclaimed,  rising  to  his 
feet  "  A  command !  This  royal  favor  is  irksome. 
1  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it  *" 

<*The  goodness  of  the  king  is  the  more  con- 
^picaooB  when  the  recompense  precedes  the 
service,  and  when  the  prince  offers  you  a  com- 
mand  ** 

«^1  thank  the  prince.*' 

"And  when  the  king  provides  a  wife  for  you ^'* 

"1  thank  his  majesty  r 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  much !  Swear  to  me  that  you 
wffl  be  loval  and  ftiithful  to  the  king,  or '* 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  will  swear  to  nothing.". 

"My  house  is  disgraced!  I  am  dishonored!'* 
cried  the  marquis,  falling  into  an  armchair,  and 
covering  his  fhce  with  his  nands. 

Arthur  stood  erect  and  firm,  regarding  his  father. 
He  foresaw  that  an  explanation  decisive  and  terri- 
ble for  both  of  them  must  occur.  He  summoned  all 
hm  eonrage  for  the  crisis. 

"Have  7on  decided?**  the  marqnis  exclaimed, 
once  more  rising  and  confronting  iiis  son  with  a 
frown. 

"  Fatiier,  I  have.  I  respect  yon,  and  my  noble 
ancestors.    I  comprehend  yoor  aims ** 

The  marqnis  started  in  anger. 

"  Bnt  I  will  not  participate  in  them.  Heaven  has 
been  pleased  to  nourish  hi  my  heart  a  pure  and 
holT  love,  and  to  tanbue  it  with  a  spirit  of  justice.  I 
wOi  neither  do  violence  to  one  feelbg  nor  the 
other.** 

"  A  holy  love !  the  spirit  of  justice  !**  the  father 
exelafaned.  "  What  nonsense  Is  this  ?  what  do  you 
mean?** 

"  That  my  maps^es  are  with  the  people  and 
the  reforms  they  demand  In  the  name  of  Jus- 
tice !"  the  son  answered,  boldly ;  "  and  that  I  have 


given  my  heart  to  a  daughter  of  the  people,  who 
only  shall  be  my  wil6--Clotilde,  the  daughter  of 
Nicolas  Simon." 

"Malediction!'*  the  marquis  cried,  at  hearing 
these  words.  "  Elight  centuries  of  honor  for  ever 
lost !  No— no,  it  shall  not  be.  I  would  rather  that 
the  house  of  Grandval  should  cease  to  exipt  than 
that  its  honor  should  be  sullied !"  and,  snatching  a 
pistol  from  a  table  near  him,  he  precipitated  himself 
upon  his  son,  exclaiming :  "  Beeali  your  words,  or 
die  the  death  of  a  traitor  and  recreant  to  your  king 
and  name !" 

With  a  toss  of  his  head,  the  young  count  threw 
back  his  long  chestnut  curls,  aitd,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  his  father,  he  slowly  and  deliberatelv  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and,  loosening  the  fastening  of  his  hunt- 
ing-dress, bared  his  heart,  but  did  not  utter  a 
word. 

The  marquis  gave  one  agonized  look  at  the  fair 
face  of  the  young  count,  and,  with  a  great  cry  of 
despair,  suddenly  turned  the  murderous  weapon 
from  his  son's  heart  toward  his  own,  but  ere  the 
weapon  could  be  discharged  Arthur,  with  a  bound, 
rose  to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  his  arms  around  his 
father,  succeeded  in  wresting  the  pistol  from  his 
grasp,  exclaiming :  "  Father— father,  what  wonld 
yon  do  ?" 

Pale  and  haggard,  the  marquis  gazed  at  his  son, 
the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes. 

"  What  would  I  do  ?  Accomplish  my  destiny !"  ho 
exclaimed ;  "  revenge  upon  myself  my  guilty  care- 
lessness, my  neglect,  in  not  watcliing  over  you ;  for 
having  allowed  you  to  be  corrupted  by  such  senti- 
ments as  you  have  expressed !  I  will  not  live  to  see 
my  son  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  king !" 

Arthur  listened  to  his  father's  words  with  deep 
emotion.  Great  drops  of^weat  stood  upon  his  pale 
forehead,  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes,  and  his  breast 
heaved  with  convulsive  throbs.  At  last  his  afiection 
triumphed  over  every  other  feeling,  and  ho  cried  r 
"  Live,  father !  Live  to  pardon  me !  My  resolution 
gives  way  before  your  despair !  Do  with  me  as  you 
will!" 

"  Then  you  are  once  more  my  son,"  the  maroui^ 
exclaimed ;"  your  words  recall  me  to  hope.  But 
you  must  leave  this  place— you  must  not-  breathe 
the  air  which  is  filled  with  treason  and  dishonor. 
Let  the  past  be  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  let  na 
speak  01  the  future — a  future  so  sombre  and  uncer- 
tnin  that  a  wise  man  wiU  fail  in  no  precaution  he 
should  take  to  guard  against  the  perils  which  it 
threatens.  Take  this  packet;  it  contains  my  will, 
by  which  I  leave  you  sole  hour  to  all  the  lands  and 
property  which  constitute  the  fortone  of  our  house.*' . 

"  But,  surely,  my  father,"  Arthur  replied,  hesi- 
tating to  accept  the  packet  which  his  father  still 
held  toward  him,  "  these  cares  are  premature. 
Why  should  you  contemplate  death?  xonr  robust 
health " 

"  Is  no  protection  against  death  in  such  times  as 
these.*'  his  fatlier  answered,. "  and  it  is  better  to  be 
provided  when  it  does  come.  Take,  tlien,  this 
testament;  guard  it  otreftJiy.  I  have  placed  a 
duplicate  of  it  in  reliable  hands  to  insure  against 
accident.  And,  now,  lose  no  time  in  maldng  pre- 
parations for  yonr  departure.  When  can  you  bor 
ready  r» 

"  In  three  hounu" 

"  Very  well.  Then,  in  three  hours,  a  close,  plain 
carriage  will  await  you  at  the  end  of  the  park.  You 
will  go  through  the  lane  which  leads  from  the  side 
gate,  and  follow  the  least  freouented  roads  until 
you  reach  Antoile.  There  dismiss  the  carriajge  and 
take  a  postchaise.  The  coachman  will  receive  hi9, 
orders.  Here  hi  money  for  your  jpmrney.  Adiea, 
my  son  !** 

"Adieu,  father!** 

The  young  count  embr.iced  the  marquis  and 
hastened  from  the  room. 

"  He  little  thinks  that  I  shall  be  in  Germany  as- 
soon  as  he,'*  the  marqaie  mattered  to  himself.  "  II 
I  have  stooped  to  prevarication  and  deception,  it 
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hat  been  to  ea^e  mj  son  flrom  death  and  my  name 
from  dishonor.*' 
That  erening  the  Count  Arthor  left  GrandTal. 

OBLiPm  m. 

Tn  next  morning  FoUafa-e  sat  hi  the  grand  hall 
of  the  ch&tean  awaiting  the  arriral  of  the  tenants  to 
pay  tiieir  rents.  Panctnaiitv  was  a  duty  which  the 
mtendant  had  nerer  allowed  to  be  Tiolated  without 

Suni^iment,  and  so  the  tenants  were  panctnal. 
,t  five  minntes  before  ten  o'clock  they  began  to 
gather  in  the  yestibale.  At  ten  precisely  the  first  one 
entered  the  room.  He  was  a  man  of  high  statnre« 
broad-shouldered  and  strong,  and  he  came  into  the 
room  withoat  nncorering,  and,  after  looking  about 
him  for  a  moment,  returned  to  the  door  and 
beckoned.  At  his  signal,  which  seemed  to  be  pre- 
concerted, all  the  tenants  entered  the  room  in 
a  body. 

'*  One  at  a  time !"  the  intendant  shouted.  "  One 
at  a  time!    Who  is  first?" 

**  I  am,"  said  the  first-comer,  in  a  loud  tone  of 
Toice.    It  was  Pierre  Orimaud. 

•*  Very  well,"  Pollaire  said.  "  The  rest  may  re- 
tire and  take  their  turns  as  they  are  called. 

The  peasants  made  a  movement  toward  the  door, 
but  were  arrested  by  the  loud  Toice  of  Grimaud, 
who  called  out : 

"  Do  not  stir !  One  at  a  time  or  all  together, 
what  matter?  That  was  the  old  way— one  at  a 
time.  But  we  have  done  with  the  old  way.  The 
times  have  changed." 

The  intendant,  unused  to  such  a  tone,  was  about 
to  repeat  his  order,  but  a  single  glance  at  the  fkce 
of  Grimaud  and  the  group  who  stood  whispering 
with  each  other  warned  him  that  they  were  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  he  said,  hypocritically  and  with 
a  show  of  good-nature  he  was  far  from  feeling : 

<*  Well,  well,  Pierre  Grimaud,  let  it  be  as  you  say. 
You  have  stopped  at  the  wineshop  on  your  way  to 
thechiteau,Ithink,ehr* 

'*  1  am  not  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  my  stop- 
ping to  you !"  Gnmaud  answered,  sullenly,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  table.    "  Where  Is  mv  account  ?*' 

'*Here  it  is,"  FoUalre  replied,  handing  him  a 
paper.    **  Tou  will  find  it  quite  correct" 

Grimaud  took  the  paper,  and  looked  at  it  with  a 
Angular  smQe,  then  saia,  commandingly : 

**  Monsieur  Follaire,  while  I  am  looking  over  my 
account.  It  wiU  save  time  if  you  wOl  give  my  friends 
here  theirs  as  well.'* 

The  intendant  started,  but  looking  once  more  in 
Qrimaud*s  fisee,  he  saw  something  there  which 
checked  the  words  of  passion  upon  his  lips,  and, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  he  called  the  fkrmers  to 
him,  and  presented  each  with  his  account,  amidst  a 
dead  silence. 

After  all  had  received  their  papers,  Grimaud,  who 
had  been  examining  his,  advanced  to  the  group  of 
farmers,  saying : 

•*  Give  your  papers  to  me." 
'    The  formers  obeyed. 

,    "  I  will  keep  them,  with  Monsieur  Follaire's  per- 
mission." 

. '**Have  you  gone  madf*  Follaire  exclaimed  at 
this  new  evidence  of  rebellion  against  custom. 

"  Why  mad?'*  Grimaud  asked,  bitterly. 

**  What  will  the  marquis  say  ?    Your  master.** 

**What  will  he  eayf*  Grimaud  replied,  with 
a  sneer.  <*What  does  that  matter?  In  the  first 
place,  my  dear  Monsieur  Follaire,  there  is  no  longer 
any  marquis ;  there  are  no  more  masters ;  we  are  all 
equal  now—all  citizens  of  the  Republic.  I  ive  la 
MepvhHquer       '    * 

**  Viee  to  B^pubUque  /"  shouted  the  fisrmers,  fai 
response. 

Follaire  became  pale  as  death,  but  he  dared  not 
■peak. 

*'  Go  and  tell  your  master,**  Grimaud  continued, 
"thai  the  exactions  committed  in  his  name  by 
you  are  not  to  be  borne  any  longer— that  we  are 


to  put  an  end  to  them.    Work  and  liberty  for 
"^  tre  are  no  more  masters,  no  more  servanti. 


As  for  you,  take  mv  advice  and  join  the  people.  If 
you  take  it,  well ;  if  not,  why,  yon  muat  a«oep4  tte 
consequences.**  And  he  tomea  to  leave  the  roooi, 
followed  by  the  rest 

"Stop!*^  FoUaire  shonted.  "  You  shall  not  go 
until  I  have  informed  Uie  marquis  of  your  con- 
duct !*' 

"  Good  !*'  Grimaud  replied.  "  We  wiU  wait  for 
him,  citizens!  Go  and  inform  your  master.  We 
will  wait  for  him!" 

Follaire  left  the  room,  vahily  endeavoring  to  hide 
the  fear  which  possessed  him,  and  burning,  un- 
bidden, into  the  presence  of  the  marquis,  in  words 
incoherent  and  wild  informed  him  of  what  had  taken 
place. 

''  Ah  !**  cried  the  marquis,  his  proud  lip  curled  in 
scorn.  "  They  have  declared  war,  h»ve  they  ?  Be 
it  so— war  it  shall  be !  war  to  the  end !"  Seizing  a 
hunting-whip  heavily  loaded  at  the  handle,  he  atr^ 
toward  the  hall  where  the  farmers  were  gathered. 

During  the  absence  of  the  intendant  Grimaud  had 
occupied  himself  hi  Instilling  courage  into  the  hearts 
of  the  other  tenants,  who  shrunk  at  the  idea  of 
meeting  the  marquis  in  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  and 
were  more  than  half  disposed  to  leave  Grimaiid  to 
face  his  anger  by  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  the  marqnis 
entered  the  hall  and  threw  a  quick  ghwce  around 
him,  taking  hi  the  situation  at  once.  His  plana 
were  quickly  formed,  and  as  quickly  acted  npon. 
The  peasants  taistinctively  drew  oack  at  the  sight  of 
him  against  the  wall,  while  he  walked,  with  a  firm 
step  and  a  determined  air,  to  the  place  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  intendant,  and  sitting  in  the  grekt  arm- 
chair bv  the  table,  he  placed  the  books  of  aceoonls 
before  him. 

<*Jacaues  Martins!" 

Hia  voice,  so  calm  but  firm,  oonstraiiied  the  atten- 
tion and  obedience  of  the  farmer  thus  addressed, 
who  approached  the  marquis  hat  in  hand. 

'*  You  owe  three  thousand  ehrht  hundred  francs, 
rent" 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis ** 

Grimaud  made  a  step  hi  advance,  bnt  the  hMk 
which  the  marquis  gave  him  stopped  him  as  if 
by  magic. 

**  You  owe  three  thousand  eight  hundred  fkanes, 
Jacques  Martins.** 

"  I  have  only  brought  three  thousand,  Monsieiir  le 
Marquis ;  it  was  all  Fhad.    The  asseaaments ** 

* 'Assessments  !  What  assessments  ?  Who  has 
made  them  ?** 

*'  The  representative  of  the  Republic  has  threat- 
ened to  take  my  cattie  and  my  hay  unless  I " 

"What  have  I  to  do  yntk  that?  Give  me  the 
three  thousand  flrancs  !** 

"  They  are  here,  monaeignenr.**  And  the  foimer 
placed  the  monev  on  the  table  meeUy. 

"Unless  the  balance— eight  hundred  franca— la 
paid  to-night,  your  farm  will  change  masten.  No 
words !    Go  I    Nicolas  Simon  !** 

Like  Martine, Simon  approached  the  table  hnmbly, 
while  his  companion  retreated  behind  his  neighbors. 

"Simon— the  MUl  of  Metain— rent  four  thon- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  franca.    Where  is 
it?*'  the  marquis  asked,  sternly,  with  the 
brance  of  his  son*s  confMaion  fresh  in  hft  i 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis  will  remember,'*  the  i 
of  Clotilde  repUed,  "*that  I  sent,  by  hia  orden, 
eighteen  hundred  francs  to  the  ladles  of  the  convent 
at  Verdun.  1  have  brought  the  balance ;  here  it  is." 

"  Very  well ;  here  is  your  receipt  lou  nuy  re- 
tire. No— stop!  On  second  thought,  remain;  I 
have  something  else  to  say  to  you.  Jacques,  yoa 
are  not  gone  ?    Remain  as  well.   l/Ot  none  go !" 

The  marquis  continued  to  call  the  fiannera,  one 
after  the  other,  and  each  paid  the  aum  doe  or  made 
his  excuses.    Grimaud  remained.  ^ 

The  marquis  waa  quite  prepared  for  the  crisis 
which  he  feit  had  arrived ;  so  there  was  no  tremor 
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In  his  Totoe,  aad  almost  a  f^mne  upon  Us  lip,  as  he 
called  the  name  of  Pierre  Grimaaa. 

**  Come,  Pierre  Grimaud,  approach,  and  relieTe 
yonrseU  of  that  heavy  sack,  which  yon  mast  be  tired 
of  holding,  and  which,  according  to  the  books  of 
Follaire,  should  contain  seven  thoosand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  francs  and  twenty  centimes. 
^fl»n«/Comer 

Daring  all  this  time  Follaire  had  stood  near  the 
marquis,  nttering  no  word,  but  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
lest  the  wrath  of  the  peasants  should  be  diverted  to 
himself. 

He  saw  with  delight  the  probability  of  an  en- 
counter between  the  tenants  and  his  master,  and 
bad  formed  in  his  black  heart  the  treacherous  de- 
sign of  turning  the  disaflection  ef  the  farmers  to  his 
«wn  advantage. 

The  maroois  had  said  that  he  had  concealed  the 
Ave  hundred  thousand  francs  about  his  person.  No 
one  knew  of  it  but  himself.  If  opportunity  served, 
why  should  not  he  possess  himself  of  this  money  ? 
And  he  waited  with  eagerness  for  the  reply  of  Gii- 
maud. 

It  was  what  he  desired  it  to  be. 

*'  My  sack  contains  exactly  the  amount  you  have 
■amed,  Citizen  Grandval,''  Qrimaud  answered, 
gruffly ;  **  but  not  for  you !  Be  satisfied  with  what 
yon  have  already  received  from  those  who  would 
rob  the  Republic  to  enrich  its  enemies." 

**  What  ao  you  mean  ?" 

'*  That  this  sack  does  not  contain  the  rent  yon 
demand." 

"  What  theo^' 

"  The  fruits  of  my  honest  labor,  which  I  am  going 
i9  take  to  Verdun  for  the  support  of  the  army— 
the  brave  soldiers  who  helped  to  beat  olT  the  foreign 
mercenaries,"  Grimaud  answered,  firmly,  and  look- 
ing the  marquis  defiantly  in  the  face. 

**  Pierre  Grimaud,"  the  marquis  responded,  coolly, 
"  it  would  be  more  honest  for  you  to  pay  your  just 
debts  than  to  threw  this  money  into  the  nandn  of 
the  mob  who,  torch  in  hand,  make  forced  contribu- 
tions from'  the  people.  Come,  my  brave  man,  pay 
your  master  his  rent,  and  kt  the  butchers  and  as- 
sassins of  yoor  king  regulate  theif  account  with  their 
soldiers  as  best  they  may."   . 

**  I  reoogniae  no  master,  Marquis  de  Grandval," 
Crimaud  replied.  '*  I  am  not  a  slave,  but  a  citizen 
of  France,  and  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every 
man." 

'*  Pierre  Grunaod,"  the  marqnia  replied,  and  the 
words  fen  slowly  and  firmly  from  his  white  lips, 
'*  do  not  break  too  abruptly  the  ties  which  have  ex- 
isted between  us  far  twenty  years.  When  you  first 
came  here,  without  a  sou,  starving,  nearly  naked.  I 
gave  yon  ahelter,  lied  and  clotlied  you.  I  and  all 
my  house  have  heaped  benefits  upon  you  and  yours. 
I  can  pardon  words  spoken  in  haste,  under  sudden 
and  strong  impulse,  bnt  do  not  ^o  too  far.  Per- 
sistent insolence  may  exhaust  my  patience,  and 
bring,  upon  itself  the  punishment  it  merits.  Do  not 
make  me  act  as  a  master  when  my  desire  is  to  show 
myself  your  friend.  Once  more  1  ask  you  to  pay 
the  rent  which  you  know  you  Justlv  owe.  Your 
neighbors,  your  friends,  have  paid.  They  have  done 
their  duty.  Do  vours,  1  beg-^  pray — I  command—* 
or  bv  the  name  I  bear ' 

*'  keither  your  threats  nor  yoor  reproaches  can 
move  me,"  Grimaud  answered.  *'We  are  quits, 
both  of  us.  You  sayyou  have  given  me  sh^elter, 
fed  and  clothed  roe.  well,  it  is  true.  I  have  worked 
in  return ;  I  paid  by  my  work  for  all.  You  have 
treated  me  with  Idndncss— yee,  so  you  treat  yoor 
dog  who  Is  Taithfril,  adds  to  your  sport,  and  obeys 
you.  As  for  me,  ^obev  no  more ;  as  for  this  money, 
rou  will  find  It  at  Verdun.  Go  and  reclaim  it  there. 
[t  will  go  to  pay  the  brave  men  who  drove  the  for- 
eign cutthroats  from  France— the  hireling  soldiers 
that  you  would  like  to  join.  I  do  not  fear  yeur  rage. 
Yoa  are  no  longer  master,  nor  I  yoor  servant.  We 
are  two  me'b— equal  before  men— standing  face  to 
face.    We  know  onr  rights.    The  equality  of  men 


£ 


is  not  a  vain  idea— it  is  a  recognlied  and  establidied 
ikct  Search  elsewhere  for  slaves;  the  soil  of 
France  produces  them  no  more.  To-day  the  proud 
Marquis  de  Grandval  and  Pierre  Grimaud,  the 
peasant  farmer,  are  equal— no,  not  equal,  for  I— 1 
am  strong,  and  yon— you  tremble." 

*'  Scoundrel  !'^  the  marquis  exclaimed.  "  Insolent! 
Yotf  have  gone  too  lar.  I  tremble,  say  you? 
Miserable  beggar,  it  is  not  with  fear,  but  indigna- 
tion !  Viper,  that  stings  the  hand  that  warraedyou 
into  life  I  Ton  compared  yourself  to  my  dog.  Here 
is  the  whip  with  which  I  hish  himi  when  he  dlsobeya, 
but  I  would  rather  break  it  than  disgrace  it  by  lay- 
ing it  upon  your  vile  shoulders,  for  you  are  not  even 
worthy  to  be  lashed  by  such  as  I !  Hence,  begone ! 
You  and  your  money.    Go,  villain— thief !" 

At  the  sound  of  the  word  "  thief"  a  loud  murmur 
rose  from  the  farmers.  Grimaud  was  quick  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

"  You  hear !"  he  cried—"  you  hear,  my  friends, 
after  havhig  oppressed  us  for  years,  they  denounce 
US  as  thieves,  will  you  suffer  this  ?  He  calls  me  a 
thief,  because,  rather  than  give  him  the  money  1 
have  earned,  I  prefer  to  give  it  to  the  faithful  sol- 
diers who  have  risked  their  lives  for  our  liberties. 
WUl  you  endnre  thisr' 

**  No— no !"  shouted  the  crowd,  making  a  move- 
ment toward  the  marquis.  But  he  bounded  to  meet 
them  like  an  enraged  lion,  his  eyes  flaming,  his  lips 
pressed  tightly  together,  and  ne  raised  the  whip 
which  he  carried  above  his  head 'menacingly,  cry- 
ing: 

"  Back,  vermin,  back !" 

Even  Grimaud  recoiled  before  the  terror  of  his 
look ;  but  only  for  a  moment.  Quickly  recovering 
himself,  and  turning  to  the  farmers,  he  called  to 
them  to  stand. 

*'  What  do  you  fear?*^  he  exclaimed.  **  He  isonly 
a  man  like  ourselves!  Do  you  fbrget  that  we  are 
no  longer  alaves?  We  are  the  masters  now. 
and— 3' 

Before  he  could  finish,  the  marquis  drew  back  hie 
arm,  and,  stepping  forward,  he  aimed  a  powerful 
blow  at  Grimaud ;  but,  quick  as  lightning,  the  burly 
farmer  sprang  forward,  caught  the  marquis's  arms 
with  a  grip  of  faron,  whtte  at  the  same  time  he  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  and  bore  him  backward  to  the 
floor. 

The  thnnen  stood  aloof,  watching  the  struggle 
between  the  two  In  breathleFs  c^eilemiyst. 

It  was  fierce,  but  nliort ;  GrlmsTid  h&d  tiM  ad- 
vantage of  years  ii'^  well  us  atrenj^lh,  And  in  a  few 
moments  he  had  ¥^  rc^stcd  tbe  whip^rrom  the  hands 
of  the  marquis,  an  ^  with  hii;  knoe  planted  open  his 
breast,  held  him  complotely  at  hii  mi^rcj. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you  we  wcta  tbft  nia^itr^fs  nowT* 
he  shouted.  "  xliuudor !  cit4£iiQ.H,  are  we  not 
brothers?    Is  not  the  caose  of  one  the  cause  of^  - 

"  Yes— yes !"  the  ftMmers  shoated,an  bqt$^1|h>  '^ 
Simon,  who  spoke  some  words  hi  frivor  of  his/Old    r 
master,  for  whom  he  really  entertained  a  ceigtaiQ-rs 
affection,  spite  of  his  republican  ideas,  t  ButA^  ^ 
spoke  in  vain.  \'/'*X.      ^ 

Grimaud  interrupted  him,  exclaiming :     '" .    f'^y-  T 

*'A  thousand  thunders !  Is  it  not  enough  ^iii4n'  '-. 
aristocrat  has  robbed  and  oppressed  the  people  — 
for  years,  ground  them  in  the  dust,  trampled  upon 
them?  Is  it  not  enough,  without  insultfog  them? 
If  he  has  done  this— csiued  us  dogs,  vermin,  thieves 
—is  it  not  enough  ?  Shall  we  bear  more  !  ahall  we 
bear  blows?" 

"No— no!",  came  hi  a  loud  ohoma  from  the 
Ikrmers. 

"  What  does  such  a  one  deserve  ?    Speak  I" 

"  Death !"  ihmited  the  farmers. 

"  Death  1"  repeated  Pierre  Grimaud. 

The  maranis  now  made  a  desperate  eflfbrt  to  re- 
lease himself  from  the  rude  ffrip  of  the  fisrmer,  and 
the  struggle  was  renewed.  Grimaud  was  the 
younger  man,  and  the  atronger  of  the  two,  the 
marqoia  ttiore  agile  and  alert,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
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menta  (wetn«(I  to  be  likely  to  eucccedj  hjiving  once 
more  timn  to  bla  faet. 
Preaeal]^  GrLnmud  made  a  fals©  step  wliieli  gave? 
"   tbe  m^qQu  «v(fD  a  greater  adyantn^e,  when  &U  at 
H  once  bfi  uttered  a  cry,  Iiifl  cheek  to  rued  glm^ly 
pale,  lu»  haad    related,  blood   foamffd  from  h'm 
1  moutb,  and,  while  ^  convulsive  epasm  ran  through 
biji  frame,  bo  fell  back  d&ftd. 
Pierre  Gfiomuil's  knife  bad  pbrccd  bis  bciirt  J 


A  lond  »l3out.  balf-triamph.  balr-teiTor;ciuii«froia 
mc  famHjrs,     Kicnlog  PIeqoh  fled. 

Pierre  ririmaud  Icntlt  over  tlio  »on«eleifl  body 
and  ap-ain  ftnd  again  tbe  bloody  kuifij  de*ceoded 

Then  be  pprang  tn  bia  feet.  and.  bestriding  ihe 
rorpF^e,  and  holding  aloft  the  reekiuir  knife,  lie  ttm- 
cl  Slimed:  ^  ^ 

■ritiieim^  tbero  fi  one  more  aristocmt  gQQ«  f 
Take  back  that  wbl^b  be  bas  robbed  jon  oft    This 
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ebitean  with  all  that  it  contains  is  yoon.  The 
Republic  abandons  ii  to  yon  I  Away !  Pillage 
it— sack  it— bam  it,  if  tou  please  —  destrov 
this  serpent's  nest  which  has  nortored  the  yI- 
pen  which  have  desolated  France  I  Gold, 
rarnitore,  horses  — all,  all  is  onr^  !  Go  take 
all ;  I  want  nothing,  ask  notUng,  bnt  one  thing— 
the  right  of  dealing  with  this  sneaking  yillain-^e 
cowaraly  tool  of  his  master  !'*  and  he  pointed  to  the 
trembUng  Follair^,  who  stood,  pale  as  a  ghost,  in 
an  aiigle  oC  the  wall.  "Away  with  you!  Take, 
destroy,  bnm,  and  let  yonr  cry  be.  Death  to  aristo- 
crats!   )7tt}eia.fi#t4l&me/'' 

"Ykie  fo  S^pfMiquer  the  fanners  shouted,  as 
ther  seized  the  money  still  laving  upon  the  table, 
and  then  rushed  precipitately  from  the  room. 


Follaire  would  have  followed  them,  but  Qrimaud 
headed  him  off,  and  seised  him  by  the  shoulders. 
In  an  instant  he  was  i^pon  his  knees,  crying  for 
mercy. 

"  lleroy !"  cried  Grimaud.  "  When  did  you  ever 
show  mercT  to  anv  one  ?  I  am  going  to  hang  you 
from  the  window.'^  , 

"Oh.  pity— mercy !  What  have  I  done  that  you 
should  kill  me?" 

"  What  have  yon  not  done,  4og  ?*' 

"  But  In  the  name  of  heaven  spare  roe,  Hondeur 
Grimaud !  If  you  kin  me,  you  will  gain  nothing ;  if 
you  let  me  live,  I  eau  make  you  rich.''  , 

"  What  do  vou  mean  T" 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  in  exchange  for  mj 
Ufe." 
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"Whatiecret?" 

*'  Fint  Toa  promise  to  snare  my  lifeT' 

••If  the  secret  is  worth  it" 

*'  It  is  worth  Ats  hnndred  tboasaod  francs." 

"  FiTe  hundred  thousand  fttwos !" 

"Tes,  yes!  It  shall  be  vonrs,  only  spare  my 
Bfe.  Promise,  and  yon  shall  be  rich— rich  as  the 
marqnis." 

"  I  accept,"  Grimand  replied.  "  Show  me  this 
treasure,  and  yon  shall  be  sared." 

"You  swear  it  r 

*'  I  swear  it  Now,  your  secret,  qnick !  Tliey 
have  already  set  fire  to  the  chateau,  where  is  this 
treasure  ?" 

"  Upon  the  'bodv  of  the  marquis.  He  intended  to 
leave  rrance  to-night  He  has  concealed  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.    Search  for  it,  qnick  !" 

Placing  hifl  blood v  knife  between  his  teeth,  Gri- 
maud  knelt  beside  the  yet  warm  body  of  his  victim 
and  commenced  a  hasty  search  for  the  treasure. 

It  was  not  there  I 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  shouts,  cries,  and  the  sound 
of  combat  fell  -upon  their  ears.  Windows  crashed  ; 
a  lurid  flame  rushed  forth  from  the  staircase,  and  a 
dense  smoke  began  to  fill  the  room.  The  chateau 
waA  doomed. 

The  maddened  farmers  had  executed  the  orders 
of  Grimand  but  too  well. 

*'  You  have  lied  to  me^deceived  me  !"  cried  Ori- 
maud,  rising,  and  once  more  seizing  FoUafre  by  the 
throat,  '*  and  you  shi^l  die  !" 

"  Mercy,  mercy !"  he  exclaimed,  falling  upon  his 
knees. 

Grimand  did  not  even  deign  to  reply,  but,  Hfting 
hhn  to  his  feet,  he  tfaroi«t  him  back  into  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  sat  to  receive  the  rents,  and,  snatch- 
ing from  the  window  near  by  a  long  silk  curtain, 
he  twisted  it  into  a  thick  rope,  and,  unheedinit  the 
shrieks,  groans  and  prayers  of  the  intendant,  he 
bound  him  to  tlie  chair  flrm  and  fm\. 

'■  I^t  the  fljaniHA  do  the  rest ;  '  lie  cried,  '*  J  can- 
not  kill  so  mborable  s  eowsrd  wfth  iny  knife,  anil  it 
U  too  mn<ih  Irnruble  to  h&ng  you.  Itoa^t  whh  ynar 
ma^teTp  If  you  had  not  llpd^  you  might  liuve  bung 
©ool  and  eomfortabte  from  tbc' window.^* 

But  Follalr^  did  nol  hoed  iiiH  words ;  between  fear 
and  weaknesAt  h?  hari  fnlntcd. 

Spuraiof  the  botiy  of  the  nuiTqiiis  -with  hb^  foot, 
OHtnatid  l^imed  to  nj  rrom  tht  npartment ;  but  the 
door  irai  barred  by  datneB,  whLcli  came  gorging  sad 
Tfinring  from  the  Btain. 

Be  ran  to  the  windows— nothing  but  IJanieii.  The 
d^r  si  the  flirther  eud  of  thi^  room  leading  to  the 
lEtntc  sparttnent— it  wab  fi^cnrcly  fbel^ncdK 

In  tain  he  thtcw  hi»  ponderoiti  ghoalden  Si^alnjit 
It— ^11  wo^ld  not  yield.  Id  vafm  he  bent  ag alDnt  it 
nith  the  benches  which  wetc  ran^efl  abnif  the  F^ide 
t»r  tlifi  httll.  The  heflvy  pane  In  refii^tf^d  all  jjja  enorts. 
Mraiiwhlle  the  nmnko  bpcnnfe  mora  tmOocalinfp, 
tlie  Aanies  bad  aLready  entered  the  room,  and  t£s 
ail-  wa?  titeorohing  hot. 

One  window,  whfch  he  had  not  obFerTf»<|  bpTfjre, 
being  obfvcured  with  etirtaiDii,  seemed  to  ofler  a 
jnfftnft  of  epciipo.  it  nf*ened  hjuju  &  narrow  Kpatje 
be  (ween  the  miiin  bnihtiu^  and  a  elrculiir  toiv(^r, 
which  was  alrendj  wrajsped  in  flamf  rt,  which  ruarijd 
through  it  as  though  a  vast  ehbnney— shooting  out 
high  and  red  at  the  summit,  casting  a  lurid  glare  up 
into  the  sky,  and  belching  out  In  great  tongues  from 
the  loopholes  and  windows. 

From  the  sill  of  the  casement  to  the  court  below 
was  about  thirty  feet,  and  the  leap  was  a  desperate 
one ;  but  the  flames  were  coming  nearer,  the  smoke 
'ffrsw  bhcker  and  more  stifling— the  air  was  like  a 
nirnace.  Grimand  knelt  and  gripped  the  strong 
stone  casement-sin  upon  the  inside,  and,  gradually 
letting  his  body  down,  hung  by  his  hands  a  moment, 
«nd  then  dropped. 

He  fell  upon  his  fret,  but  rank  to  the  ground 
partially  stuQued  by  the  nhoek.  He  lav  gasping  for 
h  moment,  and  then  maMig^d  to  rise  to  hoi  fret,  and 
started  to  run  across  the  narrow  yard,  in  order  to 


giin  the  wider  court  beyond,  and  had  Just  paaed  tfee 
rther-end— in  another  minute  he  would  have  been 
safe— but  suddenly  a  heavy,  dull  report  fell  upon  his 
ear,  the  ground  seemed  to  wave  and  ahake  under 
his  feet,  and  the  immense  tower  tottered  and  fisU, 
burving  him  beneath  the  ruins.  The  flames  shot 
high  hito  the  air  for  a  moment,  then  a  clood  of  dark 
smoke  enveloped  everythmg  as  in  a  palL 

The  Chateau  of  Grandval  was  a  ruhi.  and  the  mnr- 
derer  and  his  victims  lay  beneath  the  isme  grim 
monument  


Teb  Prussian  Army,  under  the  Duke  of 
wick,  had  pushed  its  way  to  the  very  frontier  of 
France,  and  in  response  to  his  proclamation,  b 
which  the  wildest  promises  and  the  most  eroel 
tlireats  were  united,  Longwv  and  Verdun  had  de- 
clared for  Louis,  and  the  duke  took  posaeasioo  »f 
them  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 

Frederick  WillUm  esUblished  his  headqnartets 
in  Verdun,  and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with 
every  appearance  of  joy.  They  gave  Mm  a  mtf- 
nificent  reception.  There  were  a  procession '  of 
the  civil  ma^strates,  addreases  by  a  depotatiiw  af 
tlie  citisens,  and  yonnir  girls  dressed  bi  white  saag 
the  praises  of  their  deJiverers,  and  strewed  flowcn 
before  the  Prussian  King.  Of  every 
thought  to  be  proper  on  soch  occasloi 
was  forgotten. 

The  difiierent  convents  had  been  .prominent  h 
their  manifestations.  The  nuns  and  their  pofnis  hid 
formed  a  notable  feature  in  the  grand  procession  in 
honor  of  the  king,  and  7b  Dtumg  had  been  ciiantsd 
for  their  deliverance  from  those  who  scoffed  at  reli- 
gion and  mocked  the  Churoo. 

Prominent  among  the  irotng  girls  who  knelt  be- 
fore the  Prussian  monarcn  tnd  recited  thsir 


ona,  notUig 


and  their  thanks  was  the  daughter  of  the  mafqnla— 
Adele  de  Grandval —then  In  the  frillness  of  her 
matchless  beauty.  She  had  been  selected  by  ^ 
convents,  both  on  account  of  her  wonderftd  graoss 
of  person  and  her  high  aristocratic  orMn«  to  auJke 
a  special  addreai  to  the  king,  who  had  showa  her 
marked  respect' and  honor. 

But  while  these  Joyous  events  were  takbig  place 
in  (he  imprudent  oitv  of  Verdun,  whUe  shoots  and 
acclamations  rent  tne  air  in  hoQor  of  the  fbre^ga 
king,  a  terrible  err  arose  In  Paris,  which  was  not 
long  in  making  itself  heard  in  Verdun. 

What!  Alter  throwing  the  head  of  the  mos* 
feeble  of  sovereigns  and  the  most  nhfortonate  of 
queens  in  the  faces  of  the  sovereigQa  of  Europe  fn 
token  of  their  deflance,  should  they  be  told  that  these 
sovereigns  had  dared  to  penetrate  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  France  ?    Never  f 

The^  flew  to  arms !  They  eniptied  the  ntisons  of 
the  prisoners,  who  volunteered  m  the  ranks  of  the 
Republic ,  and  they  marched  on  Verdun.  They  drove 
out  the  strangers,  and  Verdun  once  more  was  loval 
to  the  Republic.  And  then  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal was  installed  to  Judge,  or,  rather,  to  condemn 
those  who  had  shown  themselves  favorable  to  tlieir 
enemies.  The  representative,  CoUot  d'Herboia,  of 
bloody  memory,  came  to  place  himself  at  its  head.   .' 

The  prison»  overflowed  with  the  accused  and  the 
suspected.  The  dav  of  their  trial  arrived.  The  first 
case  was  to  be  heard  at  ten  o'clock.  From  early  dawn 
the  people  pervaded  the  great  hall  of  the  market- 

Slace ,  wnich  had  been  transformed  into  the  Tem|^e  ef , 
ustice,  and  passed  the  time  in  conversation  and  in- ; 
terchange  of  opinions  upon  the  representatioii,  the 
Judges,  and  those  who  were  to  be  tried. 

"The  day  will  be  a  lively  one !"  one  exolahned. 
Eighteen  are  to  be  tried." 

*'  No,  onlv  twelve !  They  keep  the  women  nntfl 
to-morrow  f" 

*'  fiut,  I  ten  you,  there  are  eighteen !  Jean  Mar- 
tin, the  baker,  our  neighbor,  he  is  on  the  jury,  and 
he  ha»  shown  me  the  list." 

"What!   Jean  Martin  on  the  Jnryt    ITe*sahieky 
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nan.  That's  better  than  maldB^  bad  bread.  The 
Jorjr  get  nine  Ihrres  a  day,  without  eoontlng  the 
pleasore  of  trring  those  who  used  to  hold  their 
neads  so  high/'^ 

A  woman  approaohed  the  two  speakers. 

*'  Is  it  tme  wnat  they  say  ?"  she  asked. 

"Is  what  truer 

**  That  they  are  goinff  to  try  the  nnns  !'* 

**  Yes,  and  the  danghters  of  the  aristocrats  who 
went  with  them  to  do  honor  to  the  Prussian  tyrant !" 

"And  what  win  they  do  with  them  V*  the  woman 
asked. 

The  citizen  who  had  replied  to  her  qnestion  made 
a  terrible  gesture  in  response.  He  drew  the  long, 
cruel  finger  of  his  dirty  hand  across  his  brawny 
throat 

"  It^s  emel  !*'  the  woman  exclaimed,  tears  com- 
ing to  her  eyes.  "  Ladies  so  good  and  charitable. 
And  your — pardon — and  tliy  wife,  citizen,  what 
does  she  say  to  this  ?  Bhe  has  been  to  the  convent 
every  week,  and  they  have  given  her  work  and 
help.'' 

"  My  wHb  knows  enough  to  obey  the  law.  Ton 
had  better  follow  her  example  ff  you  want  to  keep 
yoar  head  open  your  sbouMJenk" 

The  twelve  citizens  oomposing  the  Jurv  now  en- 
tered between  the  double  line  of  soldiers,  headed  by 
Collet  d^Herbols,  Who  was  greeted  bv  load  dtoots. 
He  took  his  seat  upon  a  bench  elevated  above  the 
rest,  and,  as  soon  as  order  was  restored,  commanded 
ttwt  the  first  prisoner  shenld  be  brought  before  Um. 
This  was  Jaoqoes  Servier,  aged  sixty-five  years,  the 
aaeient  Intsndant  of  the  Province  of  Lorrahie. 
The  old  man  responded  calmly  to  the  questions 
which  were  asked  him,  and  at  the  end  said: 

'  *  The  days  that  are  Mt  to  me  are  few.  I  will  not 
seek  to  prolong  them  by  denyhig  the  trath,  for  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  I  paid  honors  to  the 
defenders  of  the  khig  I  venerate.  I  love  France ! 
I  love  LonisXVI.!  \Vhen  1  die  1  sbaH  willingly 
pay  wHh  ny  blood  for  the  honor  of  havtog  been 
allowed  to  oontribate  to  the  deliverance  of  my 
master.  I  await  yonr  dedsloa  without  terror. 
Your  victim  is  ready—border  the  sacrifice !" 

"  Death  I"  cried,  with  a  sbigle  voice,  the  twelve 
men,  to  whom  Collet  d*fierbois  tamed  his  face,  fiw  a 
single  moment,  interrogatively. 

"Death!" 

And  the  people  shouted  and  clapped  tbefar  hands. 
They  felt  assured  of  the  next  day's  spectacle. 

The  old  man  was  taken  away,  and  another  mis' 
oner  took  his  place.  The  representation  was  in  a 
hurry  to  fini<*h  the  task  before  them.  The  Jury 
showed  a  perfect  nnaairaity.  It  was  always  the 
same  cry:  "Death!"  The  executioner  became 
frightened  at  the  task  before  him.  The  court 
suspended  its  ftinetione  for  a  short  time. 

Tlie  people  grumbled. 

They  had  coonted  upon  having  a  full  day's  ei^oy* 
meat,  and  they  were  deceived.  But,  after  a  short 
time,  Coliot  said  to  the  soldiers : 

"  Order  silence,  and  bring  in  the  women !" 

Then  the  crowd  shouted,  and  scrambled  back  for 
their  places,  the  women,  above  aQ,  showing  the 
greatest  anxietjy  to  obtain  positioBB  from  which  they 
could  see  and  hear. 

The  nuns  and  the  young  girls,  their  papUn,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  procession,  were  brought  hi 
guarded. 

Adele  de  Grandval  was  tried  first  By  order  of 
the  president  she  removed  her  vail  from  her  fhee. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  were  grouped  but 
a  short  distance  off.  The  daughter  of  the  marquis 
saw  standing  before  her  the  ancient  Intendant  of 
the  Provhice.  He  bowed  his  head  respectfallv»  and 
tears  rolled  down  his  aged  cheeks  as  he  gazed  upon 
^e  beautiful  young  girl,  for  he  comprehended  that 
her  fiUe  was  to  be  tne  same  as  his  awn,  and  that 
death  awaited  alike  the  old  man  alreadv  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave  and  the  child  whom  he 
had  seen  in  her  cradle. 

She  fore  d  a  smile  to  her  pale  lips,  as  if  to  re» 


assore  him.    Her  trial  eommeoeed.    Her  reapontes 
were  fbll  of  dignity. 

"Messieurs,"  she  said,  at  the  last,  *'yoa  have 
ordained  the  punishment  of  those  of  us  who  have 
done  honor  to  the  protector  of  His  Malesty  Louis 
XVI.  I  have  shared  theh-  crime.  Let  me,  then, 
share  thefr  punishment  Dispose  of  my  life.  1  have 
learned,  in  searching  the  history  of  my  family,  that 
onr  lives  belong  to  our  sovereigns.  No  member  of 
ray  house  has  ever  hesitated  betwixt  dishonor  and 
death.  Its  battle-cry  has  come  down  to  ns  from 
generation  to  generation  for  centuries.  The  death 
I  am  about  to  meet  is  not  less  glorious  than  that  of 
those  who  uttered  it  in  the  past,  although  it  may  be 
more  terrible,  and  I  shall  die  with  that  cry  upon  my 
lips,' Vive  leroi!'" 

Oollot  d'Herbois  bonnded  fh>m  his  seat  and 
raised  both  hands  in  deprecation  of  the  loud  shont 
which  burst  flrom  the  lips  of  the  people,  carried 
away  bv  the  natural  eloouence  of  the  brave  giri. 
while  the  old  Intendant  held  ont  his  hands  toward 
her  and  blessed  her  audibly. 

"  Death !"  howled  the  twelve  satellites  of  the 
monster—"  death !  and  Vive  la  R^pnblique !" 

Tliere  was  no  response  this  time  from  the  people. 
They  remained  sflent  and  immQvable.  The  trial  of 
the  other  women  proceeded.  The  jury  was  stfll 
unanimous !    Death— death  to  all ! 

The  guillotine  was  ready.  The  crowd  left  the 
conrt-rooro,  and  swayed  and  pushed  and  yelled  hi 
front  of  the  terrible  Instrument  of  death. 

The  executions  commenced.  Head  after  head 
feU  into  the  bloody  basket 

Coliot  d'HerboIs,  who  watehed  the  execution 
from  his  balcony,  grew  savage  because  the  execu- 
tioner was  so  slow,  and  ordered  him  to  work  faster. 
But  he  wss  already  overworked,  and  Coliot  was 
obliged  reluctantlv  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the 
young  women  and  tbi^  religions  companions  untD 
the  next  day. 

Night  came  on.  The  abattoir  of  the  Republic 
had  ceased  Its  Amotions,  but  the  bloody  traces  of 
iti  work  had  not  been  effjaced. 

Bonfires  were  lighted  here  and  there,  and  threw 
their  lurid  glare  upon  the  guillotine ;  and  around 
these  fires  g^nnt,  ghastly  men,  haggard,  wild  and 
vnshom,  and  women  as  wild,  and  more  terrible, 
than  they,  danced  a  savage  dance,  uttering  fero- 
cioos  cries  and  shriekhig  in  choms  ribald  songs  hi 
honor  of  the  Bepabltc,  mfngl^  with  the  cries  of, 
"  Death  to  the  aristocrats  V 

Women  without  shoes  or  stoekfaigs  threw  Into  the 
fire— ruridng  hito  the  very  fiames  to  do  so— their 
bonnets,  shawls  and  such  Jewels  as  they  had,  and 
the  men,  seenMng  to  bhish  for  shame  for  not  havmg 
oonoeived  so  patHotlo  an  Idea,  followed  their  ex- 
ample, one  tbrowtng  his  oap,  another  his  hormri 
rouge ,  another  his  coat  or  vest ;  and  then  all,  half 
naked,  threw  themselves  Into  each  other's  arms  hi 
mad  embraces,  yelled  In  delirious  Joy,  then  recom- 
menced thefr  infernal  round  about  flie  erackUng 
fiames. 

Thus  passed  the  night  away,  and  the  morning  of 
the  bloody  day  arose.  The  troops  guarded  every 
avenue. 

The  crowd,  more  hungry  than  ever  for  the  prom- 
ised sanguinary  feast,  pressed  bnpatiently  upon  tiie 
soldiers,  and  as  the  names  of  the  condemned  wei 
called,  they  jrelled  and  shouted  and  insnlted  ~ 
with  bitter  words  and  emel  aunts.  At  last, 
murmur  arose,  followed  shortly  by  a  shu| 
cry. 

It  annonnced  the  arrival  of  the  female  vl( 

Issuing  from  the  principal  prison,  the  ni 
their  pupils  advanced,  surrounded  by 
formed  Into  a  hollow  square.  As  they  walked^  _ 
chanted  a  h3rmn  to  the  virgin.  Then,  as  they  drew 
nearer,  came  a  chant  for  the  dead ;  and.  as  the  last 
notes  of  the  funereal  songs  died  upon  the  air,  they 
took  their  places  at  the  foot  of  the  scafibld. 

A  cruel  mandate  had  regulated  the  order  of  the 
•xeontioiL    Alternately  the  head  of  a  mm  and  that 
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of  one  of  the  ▼oong  girls  f«ll.  Aod  Adole  de  Orand- 
val,  irho  had  been  specially  honored  b  j  the  Prnssien 
menardi,  the  heirew  of  one  of  the  mont  noble  honses 
of  France,  loved  by  all  who  had  ever  known  her 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  and  the  loTeli- 
ness  of  her  person,  was  to  be  the  last  victim  offered 
to  the  bloody  knife. 

At  the  appearance  of  those  children— for  such 
they  really  were— and  of  the  pious  nnns,  so  well 
known  to  the  poor,  the  cries  and  shonts  of  the 
people  ceased.  A  respectful  silence  pervaded  the 
crowd.  Many  heads  were  uncovered  and  many 
eyes  shed  tears.  But  the  insatiable  ^illotine  knew 
no  pause  !  The  executioner  had  his  work  before 
him,  and  he  must  do  it 

Once  more  the  chants  for  the  dead  rose  in  the 
air,  and  one  after  another  met  hei  fate  with  resign 
nation.  Btill  the  pious  chant  continued.  Minote  by 
minute  the  voices  became  less  numerous,  the  har- 
monious sounds  more  feeble.  At  last  Adele  re- 
mained alone,  and  the  executioner  extended  his 
hand  toward  her. 

Half  unconscious,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
the  young  girl  clutched  convulsively  the  rosary 
which  hung  suspended  from  her  arm.  One  of  "^he 
aids  of  the  executioner  seized  her ;  she  began  to 
ascend  the  steps  of  the  scaffold!  The  angei  of 
death  hovered  over  her  and  seemed  to  touch  her 
with  his  chilly  wing. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  commotion  in  the 
Aront  of  the  scaffold,  and  a  voice  cried  : 

"  I  claim  this  young  girl  for  my  wife  1  It  is  my 
right— I  am  a  soldier." 

The  execution  was  snspended.  Adele  fainted.  A 
young  man,  his  eye  flashing  fire,  rashed  to  the  plat- 
form, 'taoffbt  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her,  amid 
the  loud  snouts  of  the  popoUce,  rapidly  away  until 
he  stood  directly  under  the  balcony  from  which 
Collot  d'Herbois  soperintended  the  terrible  spec- 
tacle. 

"  Qtoyen  Representative,  the  law  gives  baok  life 
to  one  condenmed  whom  a  soldier  claims  for  his 
wife  I  offer  my  hand  to  AIs  girl,  and  volunteer  in 
the  ranks  «inder  the  flag  ot  the  Republic;  and  I 
claim  from  -your  justice  your  anthorizaflon  of  my 
marriage  and  my  acceptance  as  a  defender  of  jny 
country.  Let  the  people  repair  with  me  to  the 
Market-house  and  witness  my  double  oath,  as  hus- 
band and  soldier !" 

The  representative  did  not  dare  refbse. 

The  crowd  applauded  with  transports  and  escorted 
the  yoong  man  toward  the  market,  who  still  bore 
Adele,  unconsoions,  in  his  arms.  Arrived  upon  the 
scene  of  the  late  trials,  the  liberator  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Grandval  repeated  the  oath  that  he  had  pro- 
nounced at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  to  marry  the  young 
girl  and  to  enroll  liimself  tanmedtately  in  the  army 
of  the  Republic.  As  for  Adele,  she  responded  to 
the  questions  addressed  to  her  without  comprehend- 
ing meir  meaning,  and  the  ceremony  was  complete. 

pUchig  Adele  in  a  carriage,  he  condneted  her  to 
a  place  of  safety  where  he  left  her,  ignorant  of  the 
new  dcAtiny  which  had  befisUen  her,  and  withont 
having  seen  the  face  or  heard  the  name  of  her 
liberator. 

The  next  day  Madame  Chalet,  who  had  taken 
reftige  at  the  farm  of  the  father  of  Clotilde,  received 
a  letter,  from  an  unknown  source,  informing  her  of 
the  place  in  which  she  would  find  Adele,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  saved  from  the 
scaffold.  8be  hastened  at  once,  and  found  her  loved 
charge  hi  great  despair,  and  immediately  left  with 
her  to  Join  Olotilde ;  for,  alas !  Grandval  no  longer 
exhrted!  Nothing  remained  of  it  but  the  smoking 
ruins. 

As  yet  Adele  knew  nothmg  of  the  death  of  her 
(kther,  and  they  reached  the  farm  of  Nicolas  Simon, 
where  the  three  unhappy  wobmu  were  once  more 
reunited.  Simon  had  disappeared ;  ClotUde  had  no 
news  of  him.  The  next  day ,  one  of  the  farmers  who 
had  been  present  at  the  terrible  scene  enacted  at 
the  chiteau  informed  Madame  Chalet  of  what  had 


taken  plaoe.  The  news  nearly  killed  Adele,  and 
the  day  was  passed  in  tears  and  prayers,  lusfor- 
tone  h'ad  not  yet  dene  with  them,  however ;  for, 
during  the  night,  the  same  firmer  again  came  to 
warn  Madame  Chalet  Of  a  new  danger. 

**  If  yoQ  will  listen  to  me,"  he  said,  *'  yon  will  get 
away  from  here  at  once,  and  remain  away.  Do  not 
let  to-morrow's  sun  find  yon  in  tiiis  place !'' 

''  What  danger  do  you  speak  of?'*  Madame  Chalet 
asked.    "  Who  can  desire  to  harm  us  V* 

**  Every  one  and  no  one,*^  the  fkrmer  replied ; 
"  but  the  people  are  very  much  exasperated  against 
Nicolas  Simon.  They  accuse  him  of  treason,  in 
trying  to  save  the  marquis,  and  they  have  sworn  to 
have  his  life.  They  will  keep  their  word,  if  they 
can  find  him :  so  my  advice  to  yon  is,  to  go." 

The  next  day  Madame  Chalet  left  for  lllle,  where 
she  had  a  brother,  takbg  Adele  and  Clotilde 
with  her.  

CHXPTOt   T. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1792^  the  army  of  Dn- 
monries  gave  battle  to  the  Anstrians. 

Of  all  who  fought  that  day,  none  was  more 
remarkable  for  his  coolness  and  conrage  than  Joles 
Chalet,  the  son  of  the  kind  governess  of  Adele  de 
Grandval.  Judge  of  the  matoal  astonishment  of  tiie 
two  yoong  men,  of  their  jey,  when  Joles  and  Arthur 
met  after  the  capture  of  a  battery. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte !"  cried  Jules.  *'  Too  here?" 

Arthur  rushed  forward  aod  seised  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  exclaiming :  "  Not  count,  or  monsMor, 
Joles ;  we  are  brothers  and  soMtors,  both  of  na. 
From  this  time  we  are  friends.'' 

The  next  day  thefr  bravery  was  rewarded  by  the 
grade  of  sergeant. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  intimacy  wUob 
existed  between  Adele  and  Joles.  When  the  day 
of  their  separation  arrived,  Jules  knew  such  grie^ 
as  he  had  never  known  before.  The  troth  came  to' 
him.    He  loved,  and  loved  witiioot  hope.  The  noor 

Sardener  ooold  never  aspfre  to  the  love  or  the 
aughter  of  the  proud  noble. 

Adele  was  too  yoong— too  innocent  to  compre- 
hend the  feeling  which  Ae  entertained  for  her  friend, 
but  she  recognized  the  fiact  that  the  absence  of 
Jules  left  a  great  void  in  her  life,  and  that  she  was 
v^ry  dnhappy. 

The  day  on  which  Adele  was  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted, Jules  enlisted  fn  the  army  of  the  Republic. 
How  happy  he  was  to  find  her  brother  a  soldier  nke 
himself! 

From  Jules  Arthur  learned  of  the  sad  story  of  his 
Bister— of  her  escape,  and  of  her  retreat  at  lille. 
Letters  were  written,  making  Adele  and  ClotOde 
very  happy,  and  Madame  Chalet  very  proud,  and 
the  three  worked  more  coorageonsly  together  to 
earn  their  modest  sustenance. 

At  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Arthur  and  Jules  won  thefr 
place  as  lieutenants,  and  upon  the  battlefield  of 
Fleurus,  Jules  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  Ar- 
thur, not  having  the  same  opportunity,  remafaied  a 
lieutenant 

When  Genend  Bonaparte  left  for  Nice ,  Jolea  went 
with  him  upon  his  staff,  and  the  two  friends  did  not 
meet  agahi  till  they  met  in  the  defenses  of  Monte- 
leglno,  and  here  Joles,  although  wounded  himself, 
saved  the  life  of  the  young  Marquis  of  GrandvaL 

One  day  Jules  said  to  his  fnend,  seehig  Urn  hi 
deep  thought 

**  Yoo  are  tMnking  of  Qotilde  r ' 

*'  No,  my  dear  fnend,"  the  marqois  replied ;  "  1 
was  thinking  of  you." 

"Ofmer" 

"  Tes ;  I  was  hoping  yoo  might  become  my  bro- 
ther in  reality  some  day." 

Jules  rose  and  turned  away  without  any  response 
Tbts  sprprised  Arthur,  but  in  a  moment  or  two  Jnlef 
extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying : 

"  Pardon,  dear  Arthur,  the  strangeness  of  mv 
behavior  lust  now.    I  pray  yoo  never  speak  of  it 
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again.  Your  sister  ia  an  angel  worthy  of  all  honor 
and  respect  To  deaerre  her,  to  merit  a  love  like 
hera,  I  would  Imperil  mj  soul." 

"And  yet  you  forbid  me  to  mention  her  again.  !*^ 
Arthur  exclaimed,  in  surprise. 

'*  I  will  nerer  marry  a  woman  who  does  not  love 
me,*'  Jules  responded,  firmly. 

**Partleu  !  we  will  soon  See  whether  she  loyes 
you  or  not.    You  shall  be  my  brother." 

"Your  brother,  yes,"  Jules  answered,  sadly; 
**  but  ncTer  the  husband  of  your  sister." 

After  the  battle  of  Areola,  Jules  was  made  a 
colonel.  After  Rivoli,  Arthur  was  made  chief  of 
battaUon. 

One  evening  the  two  young  girls  and  Madame 
Chalet  were  as  usual  gathered  round  the  table. 
Madame  was  knitting ;  Clotilde  was  engaged  upon 
■ome  needlework;  A  dele  read  to  them;  an  old 
sergeant,  disabled  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  and  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  by  Jules  and  Arthur,  dozed 
by  the  fire. 

There  came  a  loud  ringing  at  the  bell.  All  four 
persons  started. 

The  old  sergeant  went  grumbling  to  the  door  to 
•ee  who  had  so  rudely  disturbed  his  nap. 

He  opened  the  door.  Two  persons  enyeloped  in 
militeiT  oloiOn  were  standing  upon  the  threshold. 

**  What  do  YOU  want?"  demanded  the  sergeant. 

'*  BOence  f'^said  one  of  the  strangers.  "  Suence !" 

"Who  is  there r*  Madame  Chalet  asked,  impati- 
ently, as  she  approached  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her 
hand.  . 

But  there  waa  no  reply  from  the  sergeant.  He 
was  speechless. 

The  old  lady  approached  still  closer,  elevating 
the  lamp  ao  that  its  beams  fell  on  the  faces  of  the 
strangers. 

"My  son!" 

"  My  mother !" 

"  Monsieur  Arthur,  too !  Adele,  quick !  Here  is 
your  brother." 

After  flye  years  of  absence,  of  danger,  of  exile, 
they  bad  retnmed.  The  long-separated  were  once 
mora  united.  How  happy  tliey  all  were!  but 
Adele's  hi^)piness  was  mixed  with  pain. 

A  few  daya  after  tlua  Madame  Chalet  found  her- 
aelf  alone  with  her  son.  Shp  spoke  to  him  of 
Adele. 

Jubs  quickly  diyined  her  object,  and  aaid : 

"  Do  not  speak,  dear  mother,  of  her.  The  mar- 
liageyoa  would  bring  about  is  impossible.'* 

•^  why  impossible  f' 

"For  two  reasons.  Mademoiselle  Adele  is  the 
-Connteas  of  Grandyal.  In  my  eyes,  to  marry  the 
Stoter  of  Arthur— the  daughter  of  him  who  was  once 
osy  master— or  to  endeavor  to  win  her  love  by  any 
pMmeditated  plan,  would  be  a  breach  of  honor." 

-"  Do  you  love  another  ?" 

^•iro.'» 

"  The  second  reason?'* 

"Adele  is  married.'* 

"Married  I" 

"  Certainly.  Did  not  her  huaband  save  her  l^om 
thascaflbldl" 

"  But  we  do  not  know  what  may  happen,"  the 
mother  anawered.  "  Marriages  stranger  than  this 
have  teen  broken.  Was  her  huaband  not  a  sol^ 
dierf 

"Yea,  a  soldier." 

"  like  yourself?"  Madame  Chalet  aaid,  thought- 
faXLj,  and  then  looked  him  ftiU  in  the  £sce,  her  eyea 
assuming  a  strange  expreasion. 

"  like  me,"  Jules  responded,  indiflbrently. 

"  Why  haa  he  never  written?"  his  mother  asked, 
"  He  may  be  dead ;  then  Adele  is  free." 

"  But  we  have  no  proof,  my  mother.  Besides, 
this  unknown  aaved  her  life.  Bhe  cannot  forget 
anch  devotion,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  fills  her 
heart.    It  is  natural.    Let  us  speak  of  it  no  more." 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1798,  the  French  fleet  sfJled 
from  Toulon  for  E|^t.    Jules  and  the  Marquis  of 


Orandval  accompanied  Napoleon  on  that  celebrated 
expedition. 

when  they  retnmed,  Madame  Clialet's  suspicions 
erew  stronger.  Adele  was  still  unhappy.  Sne  stni 
oelieved  herself  chained  to  an  imaginary  husband, 
and  Jules  still  declared  he  would  never  marry  a 
woman  who  did  not  love  him.  What  Madame 
Chalet's  suspicions  were  we  sliall  know  by  the 
means  she  took  to  prove  them  to  be  correct 

One  evening  they  were  all  gathered  aJ[>out  the 
table  as  usual,  with  the  exception  of  Jules.  He  was 
now  a  general.  A  letter  arrived.  Madame  Chalet 
opened  it.  and  after  having  read  it  attentive^, 
she  turned  to  Adele,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  child,  the  labor  of  love,  which  has  been 
mine  so  long,  tlie  maternal  care  whiph  I  have  exer- 
cised over  you,  is  about  to  cease." 

"  To  cease,  dear  mother  ?"  Adele  cried.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  day  that  a  husband  assumes  the  care  of 
his  wife  the  mother's  responsibalitiy  ia  at  an  end." 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you." 

"  Then  I  will  explain.  This  letter  announces  the 
return  of  your  h osoand ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  no !"  Adele  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  throwing  herself  into  Madame  Chalst'a 
arma. 

"  Her  husband !"  the  rest  exclaimed,  hi  surprise. 

"  Yes,  her  husband,  who  has  retnmed.  You  see, 
dear  Adele,  how  heaven  rewards  your  fidelity." 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  t  am  ao  unhappy !"  waa  all 
that  poor  Adele  could  say. 

At  hist,  Arthur,  taking  his  sister's  hand,  led  her 
gently  on  one  side,  and  said : 

"  Why  these  tears,  Adele?  You  frighten  me.  I 
cannot  see  in  this  anything  that  should  oaoseyou  ao 
much  grief." 

"  My  brother,  my  brother !  I  love  him,  I  lave 
him  V^  Adele  exclaimed,  as  if  in  spite  of  heraelC 

"  Him— your  husband !" 

"  No,  no,  not  my  husband— Jules!" 

"  Julea !"  Arthur  exclaimed.  "  My  poor  sister*  I 
know  now  the  cause  of  all  your  grief.  B«t4o  not 
despair.  I  will  see  this  man.  Perhaps  he  may  be 
persuaded  to  have  thia  marriage  dissolved." 

"  But  did  vou  not  hear  what  Madame  Chalet  said 
just  now?"  Adele  uraed. 

"  What  matter,  it  he  is  an  honorable  man?  I 
dare  say  he  is.  He  will  not  desire  to  hold  yea  to  a 
union  with  one  whom  you  do  not  love." 

"  No,  no,  my  brother ;  our  family  has  never  broken 
faith  with  any  one.  The  man  who  aaved  me  fttun 
the  scaffold,  who  entered  the  ranks  for  me  aa  a 
common.  s<ddier,  is  my  husband  in  the  alghtef  God 
and  man." 

"But  Julea^poor  Jules."  whispered  Clotilde, 
who  had  approached  and  overheard. 

"  Monsieur  Chalet  is  a  loyal  man  and  a  gentleman. 
He  will  acknowledge  the  justice  and  tM  .honor  of 
my  course,"  Adele  replied. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Jides  CSi^lei.'.;^ 
entered  the  room.  He  was  in  full  general's  unMM»« ' 
havhig  just  finished  his  service  with  BenaparU.  ^ 
a  glance  he  saw  that  something  unusual  ha^  hap* 
pened,  and  noticed  with  anxiety  the  paleoeBs  dad 
the  tears  of  Adele,  and  going  directly  to  his  mother, 
he  asked :  "  What  has  happened  ?"  t 

"  The  husband  of  Adele  has  returned.    He  has    ' 
returned  to  claim  his  wife,"  Madame  Chalet  re- 
plied, calmly,  and  watching  the  efilBct  of  her  words 
upon  her  son. 

"Returned !"  Julesexclahned,asif  thunderatruok. 
"Her  husband  r' 

"  Yes.  her  husband."  Madame  Chalet  cotttinned 
"  The  soldier  who  saved  her  at  Verdun,  who  mMiied 
her  before  the  representative  of  the  people.  Me 
comes  to  claim  his  wife." 

"  His  wife  ?    No,  no !  It  ia  impossible  I" 

"  It  rather  seems  to  be  very  natural,"  Arthnr 
observed. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  Jules  asked.  "  Lei  me  see  the 
man  who  chihns  to  have  rescued  Mademoiselle  de 
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QrandTftl  from  death.  Where  is  he  ?  Let  him  ap- 
pear before  me  if  he  dare  H' 

Arthur  approached  him,  and  laying  his  hand  npon 
his  arm,  said : 

**  Uy  dear  Jules,  in  hearen^s  name  be  calm.  It  Is 
amisfortnne  we  wonld  haye  all  prevented.  But  now 
—what  can  we  do?" 

**  Yon,  too,  Arthnr— yon  believe  in  the  claim  of 
thte  man!*' 

"  Believe—of  course.  Has  he  not  written  ?  Have 
we  not  read  hls'letter?" 

*'  Let  me  see  his  letter." 

"  There  Is  nothing  more  easy,"  Arthur  replied, 
taking  the  letter  from  Madame  Chalet,  and  placing 
it  in  his  hand. 

Arthur  did  not  read  It— he  devoured  it  with  his 
eyes,  then  exclaimed : 

"And  he  has  dared  to  write  this  to  my  mother ! 
Oh,  mother,  mother,  why  have  you  not  spoken,  for 
you  know " 

**  What  do  yon  desire  that  I  should  say  f  Madame 
Chalet  asked,  with  embarrassment. 

Suddenly,  Adele,  who  had  been  standing  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Jules  and  watching  his  agiution, 
advanced,  and  offered  him  her  hand,  saying : 

'*  General  Chalet,  this  is  the  last  evening  we  shall 
pass  together  with  those  who  are  so  dear  to  both  of 
us,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  in  their 
presence  what  it  is  due  to  them  to  know." 

'*  Tes,  yes!"  Jules  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand, 
and  pressing  it  to  his  lips ;  *'  speak,  speak,  If  your 
worda  will  add  oonflrmation  to  my  hope!  Oh, 
speak— tell  me  what  I  deafare  to  know,  yet  almost 
ftar  to  ask  I" 

*•  Jules,"  Adele  answered,  **  if  yon  desire  to  know 
whether  I  would  be  your  wife,  were  there  no  bar- 
rier between  ns,  I  fhmkly  answer,  Tes !  Ton  are 
the  only  man  for  whom  ttus  heart,  which  breaks  to- 
day, has  ever  felt  a  throb.  But  in  this  world  true 
happineat  is  r»re  and  misery  is  eommon.  Jules,  I 
love  yon,  have  loved  yon  from  my  childhood,  shall 
love  yon  while  I  Hve,  but  we  must  say  adieu,  not  for 
a  day,  b«l  fbr  ever,  for  after  this  night  we  must 
meet  no  more  on  eartli." 

"  No,  BO,  Adele,  it  mnst  not  be !  Ton  are  de- 
ceived by  a  villain,  an  Impostor,  the  man  who  wrote 
this  letter,  who  claims  to  have  saved  von  to  be 

Sour  husband,  and  who  demands  the  rights  of  one, 
aliarl** 

'*B«t  what  proofk  have  you  of  thisf"  Arthnr 
asked.  '^ 

**  What  nroofs  ?  AH  in  good  time.  Adele  repeat 
those  words,  assure  me  again  yon  love  me,  only 
me." 

"  It  Is  trae,  Jules.  I  may  tell  yon  this  to-night, 
but  to-morrow " 

" To-morrow P*  Jules  exchiimed,  "will  be  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life,  for  I  will  confront  this  im- 
postor, and  tell  him  to  his  teeth  he  Ucs !" 

**  Still  I  demand  what  proof  yon  have  r»  Arthur 
asked. 

•*  1t9  best,"  Jtiles  answered.  "  I  know  the  man 
who  saved  Adele !" 

''Ton  know  him?"  all  exclaimed  in  the  same 
breath. 

"  Tes;  I  know  him." 

**  8peak,  then— who  is  he  ?"  Adele  urged.  "  Oh, 
speak— end  this  dreadfbl  suspense !" 

**  I  have  BO  longer  reason  to  be  silent,"  Jnles  re- 
sponded, taking  Adele's  hand  in  his.  **  The  hus- 
band of  Adele,  the  soldier  who  saved  her  from  the 
guillotine.  Is  here.  Behold  him,  dear  Adele— he  Is 
kneellBg  at  your  feet  I" 

"At  last  i'*  Madame  Chalet  exclaimed.  **  He  has 
confess^  the  secret,  which  I  have  forced  from  him 
with  00  much  difficulty." 

Adele,  at  this  sudden  revelation,  which  changed 
her  despair  to  hope,  which  promised  happiness,  till 
now  nnnoped  for,  gave  wsy,  and  fell  fahinng  in  the 
anus  of  Jules. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  she  found  the  general 
kneeling  al  her  feet 


"  Oh,  Jnles!"  she  exclaimed,  through  her  tean^ 
"  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?" 

"  Pardon  my  deceit,"  be  replied.  "  I  feared  t» 
hear  my  doom  ttom  your  lips." 

"  Could  you  not  have  read  my  heart  In  my  eyea?" 
she  asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  dared  not  believe  so  much  happhieas  was  hi 
store  for  me.  I  did  not  daro  to  ask  the  question. 
But  this  man,  this  villain " 

"  My  dear  son."  Madame  Chalet  said.  iBtermpting 
him,  **  do  not  waste  your  anger  upon  shadows." 

"Shadows!" 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  all  this  is  a  ruse  of  mine  to 
force  the  truth  from  your  lips  ?"    • 

"  How,  dear  mother  1    It  is  to  yon  I  owe " 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  caused  this  letter  to  be  written, 
knowing  that  Adele  would  show  you  her  heart,  and 
that  you  would  confess  your  love  for  her." 

"  What  foolish  children  you  have  been  I"  ClotOde 
exclaimed,  embracing  Adele,  and  giving  her  hand  to 
Jules. 

"  Why  have  you  not  confided  your  secret  to  me  ?" 
Arthur  asked. 

"  Because  I  had  sworn  never  to  divulge  it  to  any 
one  until  I  was  assured  from  Adele^s  own  lips  tiiaC 
she  loved  me." 

"  But  I  divined  it  Ton  did  not  deceive  the  beast 
of  your  mother." 

"Well,  weU,"  Arthur  added,  "it  Is  ont  at  last 
The  impending  evil  is  averted,  and  now,  as  the  head 
of  the  house  ofDe  Grandval,  t  demand  to  be  listened 
to  and  obeyed  acoordingly.  General  Chalet  mj 
brother— Adele,  my  sister,  give  me  your  iianda. 
Ton  are  already  united  by  circumstaneet  and  by 
love.  Tour  fetes  have  been  Joined  in  tiie  sig^t  of 
men,  and  the  day  which  sees  my  dear  ChitUde  my 
wife  shall  see  t3>e  marriage,  sealed  by  the-  Mood  of 
the  guillotine,  made  secure  and  lasting  In  the  sight, 
of  heaven  by  the  seal  of  Holy  Church  I" 


The  P«t  Bear. 

Pmi.  Hallidjlt  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  eltiHiiff 
inKinnesota,  where  recreation  af&r  hard  days  m 
labor  on  the  new  farm  conld  be  found  In  the  woods 
with  a  tide.  There  were  animals  there  that  help'  to 
stibply  the  larder,  and  whh$h  it  was  Jnst  as  weU  to 

Bears  have  a  liking  for  pork,  and  when  tli^y  eonke 
to  deal  with  a  fermer,  sometimes  take  the, pick  of 
the  pen  and  somehow  overlook  paying  ^  their 
porcnases. 

Fhil  heard  an  ominous  squeal  one  night,  and  mdied 
out,  rifle  in  hand,  too  late  to  ^et  a  fair  shot  at  a 
black  mass  that  scampered  away. 

The  next  day  he  felt  U  a  duty  to  take  a  look  after 
his  customer.  He  pushed  on  for  a  long  time  wtth- 
ont  finding  any  signs  of  the  bear,  but  at  last  got  on 
the  track  and  roused  it  up.. 

This  time  he  got  a  good  shot,  and  laid  the  dis- 
turber of  his  slumbers  dead  on  the  ground.  He 
went  up  to  inspect  his  prize,  but  found  it  an  immense 
creature  that  he  conld  not  pretend  to  carry  home. 
Bending  down  a  sapling,  he  made  the  bear  fast  and 
then  let  it  spring  fer  enough  up  with  its  burden  to 
keep  it  ont  of  harm's  way,  and  started  home  for  his 
horse  and  the  boys. 

As  he  tramped  on  a  sort  of  patii,  a  little  black 
creature  ran  out  and  besan  to  paw  at  his  leg ;  he 
stooped  to  look  at  it,  ana  found  it  to  be  a  little  bear, 
evidently  a  enb  of  the  one  he  had  killed,  h  was 
very  young  and  playftd. 

"  There's  a  fine  pet  for  the  young  folk !"  he  cried, 
as  he  picked  it  up ;  and,  putting  it  In  the  breast  of 
his  coat  Jogged  homeward. 

A  shotit  of  Joy  came  from  the  gathered  children 
as  he  produced  it ;  Mary  at  once  undertook  to  care 
for  it,  while  iMck  and  Bill,  the  next  two,  velanteered 
to  go  with  faflier  for  his  bear,  as  well  as  to  look 
wheUier  there  were  any  more  cnbs. 
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Old  Bniio  was  brought  in,  and  wts  soon  dressed 
and  laid  awav.  The  Joiey  bams  afforded  good 
meals:  but  the  boys  came  back  disappoin'ed. 
They  had,  after  no  end  of  hunting,  found  the  old 
bear*8  quarters,  hot  she  had  left  no  other  cubs. 

Bruin  was  to  be  the  only  pet.  A  box  was  soon 
made  for  him,  and  a  ehain  neld  him  fkst,  for  lear  he 
mifrht,  true  to  his  nature,  take  to  the  woods. 

All  undertook  to  teach  him,  and  tlieir  got  hbn  to 
do  several  tricks,  wliioh  be  always  readUy  performed 
when  he  saw  a  bowl  of  bread  and  a  spoon,  as  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  woola  not  get  a 
morsel  till  he  had  satisfied  his  young  owners. 

As  the  children  grew  up  thev  gave  less  attention 
to  their  pet.  and  sometimes  bis  rations  were  not 
supplied.  They  forgot  that  he  was  getting  strong 
too,  so  one  night  a  squealing  in  the  pen  roused 
IMok.  He  boundsd  ont.  Brum  was  ffone  tnm  his 
box ;  he  found  hini  battling  with  tne  pigs  ;  but 
Dick  could  not  secure  him.  He  made  off  without 
taking  leave  of  his  ftienda. 


Severe  Droughts- 

Am  interesting  record  Is  that  of  severe  droughts, 
dating  back  as  liur  as  the  landing  of  the  Pngrnns. 
How  aumy  tkevnnd  times  are  observations  made 
like  the  foUowhig :  **  Soeh  a  coM  season  I"  *'  Sneh  a 
hot  one  I'*  '*SQch  dry  weather!"  or,  "Such  wet 
weatiier!"  "Such  hten  winds,  or  calms!"  etc.,  etc. 
AU  tbeee  who  th^  the  dry  spoil  we  had  last 
Spring  mm-  the  longest  ever  known  will  do  well  to 
readuie  followhigs 

In  the  Stonmer  of  1621,  24  days  In  succession 
witiiont  ritln. 

In  the  Summer  of  1630,  41  days  in  succession 
withontTaln. 

In  the  Bummer  of  1656,  75  days  in  succession 
without  ndn.  * 

In  the  Snmmer  of  1663,  80  days  in  snccession 
witboiit  rain. 

In  the  Soouner  of  1674,  45  days  In  succession 
vritbont  rain. 

In  the  Summer  of  1689,  81  days  hi  succession 
withontrain. 

In  the  Summer  of  1694,  62  days  In  succession 
wtthont  rain*. 

In  the  Summer  of  1705,  40  days  in  succession 
without  rain. 

Tn  the  Snmmer  of  1715,  45  days  hi  succession 
witilout  rain. 

In  tiie  Summer  of  1720,  61  days  In  succession 
without  ratn. 

In  the  Summer  of  1730,  92  days  in  succession 
withont  rain. 

In  the  Summer  of  1741^  72  days  b  succession 
without  rain. 

In  the  Summer  of  1740rl08  days  In  succession 
without  rain. 

In  tfee  Sufnnier  of  1755,  42  days  In  succession 
witfiovt  rain. 

In  the  Summer  of  1762, 123  days  in  snccession 
wMioet  vahi. 

In  the  Summer  ef  1773,  80  dajrs  In  snccession 
wHbeotrain. 

In  the  Summer  of  1791,  82  days  In  snccession 
whlMfrttain. 

In  the  Summer  of  1802,  23  days  In  succession 
wHhoetrain* 

In  the  Summer  of  1812,  29  days  in  succession 
withont  rain- 
In  the  Summer  of  1856,  24  days  in  succession 
without  rab. 

In  the  Sommer  of  1871^  42  days  in  succession 
withont  rain.    - 

In  the  Summer  of  1874,  26  days  In  succession 
without  ralh. 

In  the  Summer  of  1875,  27  days  in  succession 
without  ra'.n« 

It  win  beeeen  that  the  longeat  drotight  that  ever 


occurred  fai  America  was  hi  the  Summer  of  1702L 
No  rain  MH  Ttom  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  SeiK 
tember,  making  123  days  without  rvin.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  sent  to  Bngiand  lor  hay  and  gram. 


D'Aufwy't  Feat 

Thb  crest  of  the  D*Aunay  fhmily  is  a  deml-Sarscen 
in  armor  couped  at  tlie  th^hs,  and  wreathed  about 
the  temples  proper,  holding  In  the  dexter  hand  a 
ring  or,  stoned  amre.  and  in  the  sinif:ter  a  lion'a 
gamb  erased  or,  armed  gules.  It  is  borne  in  memory 
of  a  deed  of  daring  valor  performed  by  Sir  William 
d'Annav,  fh>m  whdm  the  present  viscount  is  liaeaUy 
desceoded. 

Sir  William  d'Annay  held.  4  Klchard  I.,  a  high 
command  in  the  amy  of  Ehiglish  Crusaders  then 
serving  before  Aeon.  Now,  it  was  the  common 
custom  of  the  infidel  champions,  who  had  gathered 
in  great  numbers  around  the  Christian  host,  which 
was  then  besieging  the  place,  to  challenge  the 
Christian  warriors  to  single  combat,  in  order  thereby 
to  gain  some  respite  for  the  besieged,  or,  perhaps, 
from  pore  chivalrous  daring. 

Accordingly,  Sir  William,  when  riding  one  day  at 
some  titde  distance  fTom  the  camp,  perceived  a 
Saracen  emir,  richly  armed  and  splendidly  monnted, 
oonring  toward  him  at  the  hew  of  a  body  of  men 
about  equal  in  number  to  his  own  attendants. 
Halting  his  troop  at  a  Httle  distance,  the  Moslem, 
who  employed  that  sort  df  Hnguafhtnca  which  was 
used  when  the  opposhig  parties  desired  to  com* 
mnnicate  with  each  other,  challenged  the  English- 
man to  ahigle  combat,  an  oier  which  was  readfiy 
accepted. 

The  event  of  the  contest  wa«  not  long  donbtfW, 
and  the  tafidel  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  the  champion 
of  the  Cross.  But  D'Annay  was  now  exposed  to 
another  and  fhr  more  terrible  danger.  The  slahi 
emir,  according  to  tfiseriafai  enstom  then  prevalent 
among  the  hihabltants  of  the  East,  was  hi  the  habit 
of  carrying  about  with  hhn  hi  hia  trahi  a  Hon,  who. 
having  been  taken  as  a  eitb  among  the  mins  of 
Babylon,  had  grown  to  an  extraordinary  size  and* 
fierceheas,  althongh  he  was  submissive  to  his  im- 
mediate attendants,  and  very  fond  of  his  master. 
At  ^e  time  of  that  mas(er*s  fall  he  was  present, 
beini  held  In  leash  by  some  of  the  followers,  and 
exhibited  snch  signs  of  uncontrollable  rage  and 
vengeance,  that  those  who  held  the  leash,  eltiier 
from  f^ar,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  to  avenge  theh* 
lord,  Hipped  It,  and  let  Hie  monster  looae  upon  Sir 
William.  Nowise  dismayed  at  tite  sight  of  this 
second  foe,  the  valiant  knfahkforbiddinghia  archers, 
who  had  already  bent  their  bows,  to  shoot,  rushed 
upon  his  four-footed  antageniat^  lance  in  rest,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  phi  him  to  the  earth. 

Ceeur-de-Iion,  who  fTom  a  distance  had  beheld 
the  combat,  was  delighted  at  the  doable  victory, 
and  gave  D'Annay  a  ring  from  his  own  finger  (which 
is  stm  preserved  in  the  mmlly),  with  permission  to ' 
wear  the  crest  given  above. 


A  Wasp's  Strategy. 

A  GCNTiAiair  resident  of  New  Orleans  had  his 
attention  attracted  reeently  to  the  strategic  move- 
meata  of  a  wasp  in  an  encounter  with  a  doodlebug. 
He  describes  the  conflict  as  being  highly  faiteresthig,  > 
and  exfaibilteg«ffreat  engineering  abDity  on  the  part 
of  the  wasp.  Says  the  observer :  Looking  m  the  ' 
direction  of  the  noise,  we  observed  quite  dose  to  us 
a  dirt-danber,  or  builder,  one  of  the  species  of 
wasps  so  well  known  for  the  cylindrical  cases  of 
mtra  it  bnflds  under  eaves  and  on  sheltered  walla^ 
which  it  stuflh  full  of  certain  worms  and  spiders  fov 
its  young.  This  wasp  had  half  of  its  bodv  and  head 
down  the  hole  of  the  equallv  well-known  doodlebug, 
a  worm  wUeh  children  pull  evt  of  the^  holea  by 
teasiag  them  with  a  straw  until  they  grasp  H  wit» 
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their  strong  sippers  and  hold  on  until  they  are 
thrown  oat. 

It  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  wasp  bad  gone 
down  the  hole  of  the  doodlebug,  and  that  the 
doodlebug  eoon^ad  him  im  his  strong  grip  at  great 
advantage  and  where  the  wings  of  the  wasp  were 
of  no  advantage  to  hfan  except  to  make  a  noise 
which  might  alarm  his  adversary.  The  contest 
lasted  full  two  minutes,  when  finally  the  dirt-danber 
came  out  with  a  jerk,  lie  fiew  but  a  Pdw  inches 
from  the  hole,  Ut  upon  the  ground,  rubbed  his  head, 
and  fairly  danced  with  pain. 

In  a  few  moments  he  recovered  from  the  eflbcts 
of  his  wounds  and  began  making  short  cfarcleg  over 
the  hole,  evidently  reconnoitring  and  laying  his 


Blans.  Pre8eatly,lis^tfa]g  at  the  mouth  of  the  nole, 
he  tried  the  earth  all  about  the  entrance  with  the 
skill  of  an  engineer,  and  selecting  that  which  was 
driest,  ho  began  to  scratch  like  a  dog  with  his  fore- 
feet, throwiug  the  dust  rapidly  backward  into  the 
hole.  We  watched  with  intense  interest,  and  could 
not  but  admire  his  pluck  and  determination,  for  we 
imagined  this  throwing  of  dust  on  his  adversary's 
head  was  only  to  provoke  Urn  to  a  flreeh  fight 

Every  now  and  then  he  woold  stop  and  take  a 
cautious  peep  down  the  hole  to  obeerve  the  eliect 
of  his  operations.  We  expected  every  moment  to 
see  him  descend  and  make  another  attack,  but  it 
soon  became  manifest  that  such  was  not  his  inten- 
tion, and  it  gradually  dawned  upon  us  that  he  had  a 
strategic  mode  of  attack  based  upon*  the  soundest 
princtples  of  philosophy,  reason,  and  a  thorouoh 
knowledge  of  nia  adversanr  and  of  the  means  he 
was  using  to  render  Us  rtmanoe  ftitUe  and  make 
faim  an  easy  captive. 

•  By  throwing' fine  dost  Imto  the  bole,  the  doodMrag 
would  soon  be  smothered,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  have  free  air.  unless  he  cUmbed  niMrard« 
as  he  would  do.  Whenever  the  worm  worked  up- 
ward to  get  his  head  above,  the«fine  dust  fell  behind 
and  below  him,  and  thus  slowly  closed  up  his  hol«» 
untU,  blinded  with  dust,  he  poked  his  head  oat  at  the 
top.  This  was  the  point  aimed  at,  and  the  moment 
he  showed  his  head  above,  the  wasp  ponnced  upon 
him,  seized  him  by  the  neok,  drew  kun  np,  gathered 
hhn  in  his  arms  and  flew  off  in  triumph,  though  the 
worm  was  much  the  laigest  of  the  two.  Btcnok 
with  ama;Mment  at  the  saffacity,  science,  skilliand 
enf^oeii-4g.  ability  of  the  dirtrdauber,  we  carefuUy 
sounded  the  hole  and  found  that  in  the  course  of 
five  minutes  this  reasoning  insect  had  filled  in  five 
inches  of  dust  and  put  his  formidable  adrarsaiy 
completely  at  his  mercy. 


The  BurgNurt. 


Amomo  my  most  intimate  friends  there  ware  two 
lialf-pay  army  officers,  who  never  couM  agree  npen 
^  subject,  and  who  were  always  at  war  in  relation 
t^  the  comparative  n^erlto  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments. Although  as  hritable  as  oata,  they  wiere 
aplendid  lellows  in  thefr  way,  their  only  serious  de- 
fect being  a  fierce  and  persutent  thirst  after  dinner, 
which  it  sometimes  seemed  impossible  to  assuage. 
They  were  as  much  at  home  in  my  house  as  in  thefr 
•own,  and  came  and  went  as  they  pleased. 

Even  in  their  cups,  however,  they  were  gentle- 
men,  and,  although  old  fogies,  as  briUiant  as  brilUaat 
could  be.  They  were  moat  soholariy  and  entertain- 
ing, and  although  fond  of  cracking  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  eoon  other  and  that  of  thefr  friends, 
were  themselves  exceedingly  sensitive  to  ridienle. 

On  one  occasion  I  sent  them  a  special  invitation 
to  dinner,  so  that  they  should  meet  a  very  (dd  ao- 
oualntanoo  of  mine— a  clergyman,  who  chanced  to 
drop  hi  upon  me,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
years.  They  came ,  and  a  charming  evening  we  had 
of  it.  My  clerioal  friend  was  deUghted  with  them, 
and  with  tlie  well-bred  caution  with  whieh  the/ 

Spped  tlieir  wine,  ev>ea  after  the  ladtes  had  retired, 
e  diduH  know  them  as  well  as  I  did. 
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The  understanding  was  that  they  ahoold  remain 
until  morning ;  so  we  sat  enioving  ourselves  untB 
verging  toward  midniffht,  when  the  conrersatiom 
turned  upon  some  daring  burglaries  that  bad  been 
recently  committed  in  the  ne%hbori^ood,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  perpetrators  makmg  a  descant 
upon  my  domicile  some  time  or  other. 

It  was  well  into  the  small  hours  before  I  showed 
guests  to  thefr  respective  chambers— ttie  two 

litary  men  to  apartments  on  the  dining-room  flat, 
and  my  old  friend  the  clergyman  to  a  room  con- 
venient to  my  own  on  the  second  floor.  Alter  a  few 
pleasant  words  and  a  cheerfhl  "  good-niffht,**  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  I  was  soon  lost  in  a 
profound  slumber. 

How  long  Ikad  remafaied  in  this  state  oTealM 
unconsciousness  I  was  unable  to  sav,  when  I  waa 
suddenly  aronsed  by  the  «ry,  "Help!  Bobbeiy! 
Murder!'' 

I  sprang  from  the  bed.  and,  strikfag  n  ]|g|ft» 
snatched  up  a  loaded  pistol  and  dashed  oat  into  (ks 
hall  in  my  dressing-gown,  after  counseUng  my  wife 
not  to  attempt  to  leave  herchai]ri>er.  Herelss- 
countered  the  dlergyman,  attired  and  armed  Mae 
myself.  Each  of  us  had  caught  np  a  ' 
now,  as  the  din  and  struggle  belo'  * 
intense  and  fierce,  we  at  once  i 
to  the  scene  of  the  terrible  conflict 

In  a  moment,  with  cocked  pistoli,  we  stobd  in  fts 
dining-room  door,  where  there  had  beeto.  i 
bnt  the  moat  profound  datkness  befere  wa  i  ^ 
All  was  conftision.    Chafrs  and  tables  wan  j 
and  any  quantity  of  glass  destroyed. 

We  were  about  to  fire  at  we  could  not  te&s 
when  we  happened  to  rec<Mniise  'our  tiro  L 
friends  hi  a  deadly  struggle.  They  mostkavaV 
a  glimpse  of  each  other  at  the  same  inrta,^^ 
they  sudden^  relaxed  their  hold  and  fell  ba«^  mii' 
ing  on  each  other  in  the  most  blank  and  pnBl 
astonishment. 

I  comprehended  the  whole  aflkir  al  a  jjliaita 
They  had  become  thinly  dortng  the  tiim,  IM 
happened  to  meet  in  the  dark  at  {he  aldelMinL 
where  the  one  took  the  other  for  a  burglar,  tmek 
endeavoring  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  fimciod 
robber. 

The  antagonista  not  bebg  in  ftdl  niiUbnii,  aad 
perceiving  tl^efr  mistake,  beat  a  veiy  hMj  ratiraiil, 
whfle  I  and  my  friend  codld  scarcely  drsf  ooraatvss 
up-stairs  again,  so  convulsed  wera  we  wflnl) 
Notwithstandhig  the  loss  of  her  cut-glaas,  ll_  .„ 
my  wife  should  have  gone  into  fits,  whan  I  faifMmad 
her  of  the  scene  and  Its  d6iou«m«nf. '  Soon,  kow- 
ever,  we  were  lost  once  more  In  the  arms  of  a« 
drowsy  god,  but  when  we  came  down-stain  to.  ftn 
morning,  we  found  our  friends  had  ti^en  Qiair  da- 
parture  shortly  after  daylight 


^■» 


TlM  Dlsttnsmls|il»«  M^cka  at  m  lA4|r— I 

lankly  own  that  my  idea  of  a  lady  is  of  a  wasBan  wbo 

thoroughly  carries   out  her   weU-oonsidersd 

dons  of  what  is  right  for  her  to  do,  both  ki  great 

1  Uttle  things,  that  she  does  not  merely  oopy^tbo 

leral  crowd,  the  common  fbol,'*  but  that  it  Is 


frankly  own  that  my  idea  of  a  lady  i 

so    thoroughly  carries   out  her   weU-oonsidersd 

notions  < ' 

andUttU 

general , , 

simply  impossible  for  her  to  appear  to  be  anytUa^ 
but  what  she  is.  As  long  as  there  Is  no  pmlensa 
there  is  no  vulgarity;  the  abaenca  of  pcsteaaa 
marks  the  lady  in  the  same  way  that  the  presenoe 
of  kindlinesfl  shows  the  woman. 

Is  tlie  Index  Flager  of  the  human  hand  longer 
or  shorter  than  the  ring  finger?  The  AOienpsum 
mentions  some  recent  investigationa  vHiioh  have 
been  made  in  Qermanv,  for  the  purpoae  <tf  anawer- 
ing  this  question,  which  proves  to  be  difScnlt  to 
determine.  The  ring  finger  Is  the  longer  of  the  two 
in  the  case  of  the  sorilla  and  the  anthropoid  apes 
generally:  but  so  mr  as  man  is  concerned,  no  defi- 
nite conclusion  haa  been  arrived  at  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  are  more  wooMn  tlMn  men  who 
have  the  index  finger  longer  than  the  ring  fhager. 
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The  Bewailings  at  Kafra,  Egypt. 

"  It  l8  an  awAil  topic — but  it  is  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific; 
For,  checkered  as  it  seems  oar  baman  lot 

With  good  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  won  Id  bo  aoporlflc ; 
WiUiout  or  with  olTenso  to  ftiends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes." 

"  The  Initrc  of  ft  virtuous  character  cannot  be 


defaced,  nor  the  vices  of  the  vicious  ever  become 
lucid." 

'* A  jewel  preserves  its  lustre  though  trodden  la 
the  dirt,  but  a  brass  pot,  though  placed  on  the 
bead,  remains  brass  stiU.'' 

80  says  the  Arabian  proverb. 

What  the  Arabian  proverb  says  is  undoubtedly 
true  in  the  abstract ;  but  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature  everywhere,  especially  in  the  £^st, 
the  very  land  of  proverbs,  that  ambitious  man  ho^ 
often  perverted  axioms  into  falsehood,  and  rendered 
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firtue  and  innocence  ready  sacrifices  to  self-inter 
est  Examples  of  snch  sacrifices  baye  at  all  times 
and  evcrvwhere  been  seen;  bat  they  evidently 
seem  to  l^e  in  full  force  at  the  present  day,  in  tlie 
land  of  the  Kli^divc,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  ac- 
count of  a  judicial,  nay,  offlcial  assassination,  ac- 
companied with  torturen  fiendish  beyond  belief, 
which  took  place  in  a  village  in  the  Delta,  called 
Kafra,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Cairo,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1874. 

I  had  been  the  guest  of  one  of  the  high  function- 
aries of  Egypt  (or  more  tlian  a  week,  during  which 
I  had  occasion  to  listen  to  a  number  of  exciting 
tales  of  cruelty  of  the  tax-gatherers  to  the  poor 
feildhin,  until  their  samcaess  wore  off  the  novelty, 
and  their  repetition  rendered  me  callous  and  indif- 
foreat,  whan  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  startled  from 
our  torpor  into  consciooaaess,  with,  as  it  were, 
a  Minding  flaah  of  lightning  in  a  cloudy  night,  by 
tlio  report  that  a  cruel  and  bloody  drama  was  being 
enacted  at  Kafra,  by  order  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
enniient,  throat^h  its«Chief  of  Police. 

It  U  true,  Wb  had  hoard,  some  days  before,  that  a 
murder  had  been  committed  there;  but  what  ot 
tliat?  The  event,  we  concluded,  would  soon  take 
ila  natural  course,  as  other  murders  have  always 
done. 

By  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the  aheikh  of 
the  district,  as  the  representative  of  the  people 
thereof,  is  held  responsible  for  any  misdeed  taking 
place  within  his  precincts.  When,  therefore,  any 
murder  occurs,  he  is  called  upon  to  account  for  it. 
Tlie  sheikh  then  sets  to  work  to  find  out  the  criml- 
,  nal,  aud  when  found,  gives  him  up  to  the  anthorl- 
tiea  at  Cairo ;  and  if  not  found,  he,  or  rather,  the 
people,  are  mulcted  handsomely  to  satisfy  on  the 
oae  hand  those  who  have  been  aggrieved  by  it.  and 
oa  the  other,  to  benefit  the  treasury  of  Hu  High- 
ness the  Khedive. 

For  what  else  could  be  done  under  the  circnm- 
stances?  Can  the  dead  be  brought  to  life  ?  or  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  disUriot  be  hanged  to  sat- 
ii^fy  **  XUsasg " — retaliation— as  required  by  the 
Koran  ? 

Udt  thU  event  having  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  OoTeroment  had  many  great  measures  at  stake, 
in  the  estimation  of  li^urope,  auch  wonted  philoso- 
phy WiiJJ  of  nf>  avjia  .  '■'  '  ^  occasion.  The 
ra  orde .  e '1  i tif I i V i  I ]  u al .  ^  i  ^:  i  . ■  foreigner,  being 
an  escteosive  cui;t.->n  luciui-,  n  a»  &u  influential  per- 
son, and  qQlte  ^^'U■Huown  to  tlie;  community.  His 
fAinily  and  rebt-iv-^s  were  clainori>u8  for  revenge. 
»nd  broadly  ItiMitniJitcil  foul  play.  There  was  great 
excitotaent,  tbyreluit^,  in  tlie  oSlce  of  the  Chief  of 
Uoiir©  fttralro* 

Ofbciato  »at  beside  lh{!  telegraph-operator  hour 
after  huiir  dictating:  ncvere  mi^^ar^cs  m  answer  to 
unftattsfactory  replies.  Wrath  Incrr  ased,  and  curses 
waited  hot.  !i  id  Irnc!,  **  a  tlKittsnnd  curses  never 
t4*rc  u  eoftt,"  fAVfl  the  provf  rb  :  but  the  official, 
rt'{if«seuliu;r  tho  Khi^dlvo,  ^hcit  aii^ry,  may  deprive 
anotlKT  of  bh  p)ac£,  and  pei^Jiap^  of  his  life,  too, 
wTtiob  refleGtion  made  th&  poor  aheikh  tremble  in 
h'lA  fiUocH.    Hence  wratb  b  Cairo  made  lively  timaa 

"  There  is  evidently  no  real  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
wily  sheikh  to  discover  the  culprit,"  growled  the  fe- 
rocious Chief,  dictating  the  words  to  the  operator, 
wtto  began  to  tick  verbatim ;  *'  for  it  seems  he  is  un- 
able at  least  to  find  some  one  by  this  time  who 
might  be  suspected,  if  not  actually  guilty,  of  the 
crime.  If  the  sheikh  cannot  or  vom  not  ferret  out 
the  murderer,  I  will  send  some  one  who  will,  and 

then " 

The  receipt  of  this  threatening  message,  ftdl  of 
broad  insinuations,  threw  the  shellui  Into  a  dilemma, 
for  he  could  either  really  not  discover  the  criminal, 
or,  perhaps,  as  the  Chief  intimated,  he  knew  the 
assaasin.  but  would  not  betray  him  on  account  of 
either  bis  high  official  position  or  of  those  who  em- 
ployed him—murders  of  this  character  being  of  not 
unoaual  occurrence  in  Egypt. 


*'  I  begin  to  perceive  the  force  of  the  Chiefs 
logic,"  mused  the  sheikh  to  himself;  **  and  if  there 
must  be  some  one  arrested  for  this  crime,  why,  I 
may  as  well  do  it  myself  as  any  one  else,  and 
thereby  keep  my  place,  and,  perhaps,  save  my 
skhi."  Accordingly  he  calls  his  head  men  together 
for  consultation,  and  when  assembled,  he  addreasaa 
them  thus : 

**  Gentlemen,  the  Goyernment  Is  preashig  me  very 
hard  on  the  subject  of  this  murder,  and  insista  upon 
my  finding  him,  the  murderer,  or  some  one  else,  to 
expiate  for  the  crime.  Now,  the  question  is  re- 
solved to  this,  that,  since  we  cannot  find  the  real 
murderer,  and  the  authorities  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  customary  ransom,  upon  whom  ahall  we 
fall  as  a  substitute  ?" 

The  chief  men  of  K^tm  were  all  abashed  and 
confounded  at  the  abrupt  and  startling  proportion, 
aud.  plunged  in  deep  reverie,  instinctively  began  to 
stroke  their  beards,  casting  at  each  other  looka  of 
surprise  and  wonderment,lmplying  thereby,  What 
sayyou  to  this? 

This  silent  wonderment  was  not  what  the  aheikh 
was  after.  He  wanted  them  to  aid  him  in  the  mat- 
ter by  coming  to  a  positive  understanding,  ao  they 
were  pressed  hard  ;  when  they,  one  and  all,  pre- 
tested against  the  iniquitous  proposition,  and  witt 
a  pious  ejaculation  or  '*  reoDW-JHrfq/fur-  TTttah*^— 
God  forgive  and  forbid— shrugged  their  ahonlders 
hi  horror,  and  quit  the  place. 

The  wretched  sheikh  now  plainly  saw  that  he 
must  either  succumb  to  his  fate,  under  the  logic  of 
circumstance,  or  act  for  himself.  He  choae  the  lat- 
ter, and  like  a  true  Oriental  who  **  shntteth  Ids  eyes 
to  devise  flroward  things."  he  set  the  telegraph  to 
announce  to  the  Police  Department  that  he  had 
found  the  criminal,  but  was  unable  to  arrest  him,  be- 
cause of  the  head  men  of  the  place,  who  were  ud> 
wiliiHg  to  co-operate  with  him. 

The  Chief  of  the  Police  perceived  at  once  the  ruse 
of  the  wily  sheikh,  but,  as  it  answered  his  purpose, 
accepted  the  communication,  becaoae  "  a  wicked- 
doer  giveth  heed  to  false  lips.'*  8o  a  poea:  of 
KavaseeB  were  aoon  dispatched,  with  inatnictions 
to  obey  no  one  but  the  aheikh,  and  report  direct  to 
headquarters. 

Armed  thus  with  plenary  powers  and  rapported 
by  ten  emissaries,  ready  to  execute  hia  bidding,  the 
sheikh  falls  open  a  poor  and  yet  innocent^^BoA, 
a  basket-maker  by  trade,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  help- 
less bird,  and  sends  him  to  prison,  charged  wHh  the 
murder. 

The  report  of  the  seiznre  of  the  poor  fellah  aoon 
spreadiiu;  through  the  town,  aroused  the  whole 
community  to  a  sense  of  jus|^e,  who  assembled  in 
a  body  before  the  court-house  to  enter  their  pro- 
tests against  the  action  of  the  sheikh,  as  well  as 
prar  for  the  release  of  the  poor  fellah. 

Their  lamentations  and  prayers  were  of  no  arafl. 
The  cadi  was  inexorable,  and,  like  a  true  Mussul- 
man, who  is  always  actuated  by  aelf-intereet, 
looked  after  number  one,  ooiUe  qu^tt  oouie.  So  he 
said  that  "  It  was  evident  that  a  crime  had  been 
committed,  and  that,  too,  within  this  dfaitrict,  for 
which  the  sheikh,  as  their  representative,  was 
responsible.  Now  a  man  is  brought  before  him  ac- 
cused of  the  crime,  were  he  to  release  him,  the 
sheikh  would  be  held  accountable  for  the  act.  Is 
it  Just,  then,  that  either  the  sheikh  or  himself  should 
antier  for  it  ?  VaUah,  no !  It  is  true  that  the  fellow 
pleads  not  guilty,  but  he  will  soon  be  made  by  the  au- 
thorities to  tell  the  truth  and  confeas  his  guilt  I  there- 
fore consign  him  into  their  hands  for  ezamfaiation.'* 

Mohammedan  jurisprudence  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der requires  not  only  proof  positive,  but  a  direct 
confession  from  the  accused. 

But  man,  in  his  savage  state,  shunning  all  mental 
work  and  physical  hibor,  evades  Judicml  prooeed- 
ings  and  administrative  investigations  such  ae  known 
to  and  practiced  in  civilized  life,  and  resorta  at 
once  to  the  most  expeditious  measures  to  attain  its 
ends.    Hence  the  practice  of  ordeals  and  tortoras. 
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TlrtT  mOiwrftI— ,  Ihereforo,  proceeded  at  once  to  hiy 
▼iolefet  b«i<ta  upon  the  doomed  Mllfth. 

We  hetrd  from  time  to  thne,  by  tHegmpb.  how 
the  torture  progressed,  ai  ft  was  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Polloe  at  Cahro. 

The  poor  wretch  was  first  drawn  up  hj  the 
thumbs  to  a  poet  mitil  his  toes  jQSt  tonched  the 
CToimd;  he  then  was  whipped  on  his  bare  back 
with  fUrty-Rlne  stripes— a  magic  nnmber— and  salt 
appMed  to  the  woonds^ln  order  to  render  the  blows 
more  apyecJatiye ;  but  the  fisHow  wtfold  not  confess 
to  his  gmll* 

i%  Is  trae«that  a  general  mnrmtir  against  tl^e 
in1<|nitioii8  proceedings  were  also  reported  by  toe 
telegraph-operator,  bnt  whet  of  that! 

In  OTory  despotic  country  these  distinctive  Char- 
aeterlstioe  may  be  observed:  every  one  has  hfs 
heete  firmly  placed  on  the  necks  of  those  nett 
belew  him,  &nd  those  below,  in  the  scale  of  social 
existence,  have  their  tongues  devoted  to  licking  the 
toes  of  those  above  them.  So  (hey  knew  too  well 
that  none  wonM  dare  interfere. 

The  next  day  the  report  showed  that  the  podr 
man  had  also  smfered  thejow  of  his  toe-nails,  wnich 
were  drawn  with  pincers  one  oy  one— tin  act  which, 
U  is  said,  nrodaces  ii^nse  ^ony.  Btill  the  wretoh 
would  not  confess— in  other  words,  he  would  not 
erimtnate  himself  te  aoeommodate  the  Government, 
bit  i^rsisted  In  asserting  most  solemnly  his  entire 
innoceace  In  deed,  thought  or  knowledge.  It  Is 
evident  that  ignorance  is  not  always  bliss,  for,  if 
the  fellow  knew  what  his  persecutors  were  driving 
at,  he  woald  have  saved  htamelfall  this,  and  mere, 
toe,  by  simply  orlminating  himself  for  the  benefit 
oftheKhMFre. 

The  sheikh  and  the  cAdi  who  were  the  anHiors 
of  this  horrible  drama,  now  startled  at  the  terriffe 
spectre  of  their  own  creation,  even  they  were  moved 
into  eompassion,  and  joined  In  a  telegram  to  the 
Chief  of  Police  praying  for  the  man'e  release :  but 
that  officer  had  received  positive  orders  fh>m  the 
Khddive  to  see  to  it  that  no  weakness  be  allowed  to 
cast  an  Impntation  of  Ineffloleney  on  His  Highness*s 
police. 

bflsail  Pasha  is  not  an  unworthy  successor  to  the 
worid-renowned  Mohammed  All,  the  founder  of  the 
pieseat  djmasty  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  inasmuob  as 
Hii  HIahness  has  excelled  all  his  predecessors  In  un- 
sorapmons  agrindlzement  and  cunning  diplomacy ; 
yet  he  tiklnks  that  fall  mission  is  not  filled  nor  his 
ambition  folly  satiMed.    He  has  other  tasks  yet  to 


Ffrst  0f  aB.  he  has  to  gnUn  his  entire  Independenoe 
frem  his  sovereign,  the  Sultan.  It  is  true  he  has 
alreadv  gained  the  shadow  of  sovereignty  in  the 
titte  of  KhMive,  but  he  does  not  yet  e^joy  the  sub- 


It  la  also  true  that  he  has  paitlally  effected  a 
change  hi  the  law  of  sueoe<«ion  in  fkvor  of  his  own 
son,  but  that  is  not  yet  a.  fail  accompli. 

It  li  alto  a  fkct  that  be  ha^  driven  away  the  law- 
fid  heirs  from  the  land,  and  despoiled  them  of  their 
eslatei ;  yet  he  knows  too  well  that  they  wffi  not 
qul<Mlv  submit  to  these  high-bafided  spoliations. 

He  has  alio  the  ambition  to  extend  nis  enHghtened 
and  paternal  authority  and  the  benign  influence  of 
Islamism  ever  other  lands,  such  as  Abyssinia.  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  etc.,  not  to  mention  his  secret  aspirations 
off  oeottpytng  one  of  these  ^ays  the  very  throne 
itself  at  StaalbOQl,  for  which  he  bleeds  vastly  every 
year.  He  has,  moreover,  latelv  conceived  the  idea  of 
modUying  existing  treaties,  which  his  own  sovereign 
haa  lot  been  able  to  eflhet. 

By  It  IBs  Highness  expects  to  ei^oy  all  the  immu- 
nlllM  af  elvtIhDed  lifls,  without  the  sacrifice  of  Bar- 
baric prerogatives. 

There  Is  a  clause  in  all  treaties  with  Oriental 
nattoot,  by  which  aU  members  of  European  society, 
whea  abroad,  are  placed  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  their  respective  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. 

This,  in  dlploMatie  iaogvage,  la  caUed,  **  ex-terri- 


torialRy.'^    Th!s  fact  has  been  a  thorn  In  th%  side 
of  the  Khedive,  for  it  gave  the  consuls  hi  Egypt  the 

Eower  to  step  in  his  way,  and  often  tnterfl»i%  id  his 
igh-handed  games. 

Thefa*  interference,  it  Is  said,  has  often  cost  His 
Highness  heavily,  and  has  proved  to  him  a  nource 
of  vast  expense  ;  for,  no  sooner  was  one  silenced 
with  cogent  arguments,  than  another  appeared  ia 
bis  place,  who  had  also  to  be  argued  over.  To 
modify  matters,  as  well  as  reduce  expeaaes,  it  has 
been  planned  to  institute  what  is  termed  an  **  In- 
ternational Court,^'  composed  of  legal  gentlemen  of 
various  nationalities,  to  supersede  thd  exiifttag  con- 
sular conrts. 

As  Mohammed  Ali  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  sound  advice  and  practical  co-operation  of  an 
astute  statesman.  Boghos  Bey,  seHis  Highness  seems  - 
to  be  blessed  with  a  poKtioal  fhctcrtttmlk  the  person 
of  Nnbar  Pasha,  through  whose  untiring  exeHlon 
and  diplomatio^ability  he  has  been  able  to  partially 
esUbllBh  this  court. 

Apart  flrom  these  ileifis,  Hfs  Highness  hai  alse  to 
sustain  that  peculiar  institution  which  we  nay  be 
allowed  V  term  a  "Diplomatic  Conservatory," 
wherein'  persons  are  tsugnt  to  sing  pieans  Ita  honor 
of  His  Highness  fbr  a  cotiMderaHon. 

And  when  we  take  into  consideratton  idse  the 
need  of  an  efficitnat  army  and  a  respectable  navy, 
with  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammnnltiou,  together 
with  his  hEnturious  habits,  we  may  eaiAy  perceive 
that  he  stands  in  great  need  of  peConiaty  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  true  that  he  Is  reputed  to  be  the  richest 
prince  living,  having  over  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  of  Ue  own  under  celtivaticn,  wericed 
by  fellahs  at  mei^e  nominal  Wages;  bnt  even  this 
princely  income  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  his  neces- 
sities, hence  he  la  ihrays  hi  the  European  markets 
as  a  borrower. 

His  Highness's  deshe  belttg  ever  to  higratiate 
himself  with  the  Europeans  so  as  to  gain  their  esteem 
and  confidence,  felt  himself  called  upon,  on  the 
presentsad  occasion,  to  display  a  dimuf  ated  executive 
ability.  The  prayers  of  the  communis  were  there- 
fore unheeded,  and  the  intercession  of  the  cadi  and 
the  sheikh  overiooked.  What  does  it  tiignlfy,  after 
all,  if  seme  miserable  fbllah  goes  over  the  bridge  a 
few  days  sooner,  if  only  the  Khedive's  government 
is  thereby  sustahied  I    Sl-hamdriiBah  t 

'<  Blood  only  aerves  to  wash  ▲mblUon*£  hancU!" 

So,  en.  then,  with  the  tortmre : 

The  telegraph  next  informed  us  that  the  finger^ 
nails  were  extracted  one  by  one,  at  intervale  of  an 
hour,  the  poor  victim  fhhiting  at  each  tofHctfon,  and 
on  being  restored  was  again  enjoined  to  confess  to 
the  crime,  and  the  fboflsh  fellah  still  pfeuely  and 
provokingiv  affirming'his  entire  InnecenCe. 

The  final  torment  was  given  in  cutting  off  his 
upper  eyelids  and  exposing  him,  tied  to  a  plank,  to 
the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun. 

What  strength  had  been  left  In  the  poor,  dtstt-a 
body  was  spent  In  agoniahig  shrieks  from  " 
tolerable  pain  and  beat  in  his  eyes,  until,  f 
failing,  his  voice  sank  away  in  moans,  till  d< 
lieved  him,  on  the  fourth  day,  of  his  tormenti 

The  policemen  were  Instructed  by  their  cli 
report  that  the  man  had  confMsed  to  htl  ^ 
which  they  could  do  with  Impunity,  since  theT 
was  no  longer  able  to  protest  against  it.  The  i 
was  compelled  to  issue  his  Ildam,  or  judgment, 
accordingly,  and  authorize  the  hangfisg  of  the  man. 
The  almost  lifeless  corpse  of  the  wretched  being 
was  suspended  fh)m  a  gallows  made  with  tliree 
poles  tied  at  the  top.  A  circular  was  then  sent  to 
the  consols  announcing  the  fhct  that  the  crime  per- 
petrated at  Kafra  was,  by  the  grace  of  Ood  and  the 
authority  of  the  KhMive.  vindicated,  and  the  criminal 
found,  tried,  condemned  and  punished ! 

"  Praised  be  aH  liars,  and  all  Kea  1** 

Shades  of  the  nhieteenth  century !  Are  We  livhig 
in  aa  enlightened  age,  or  la  civilisation  a  deloslMi,  a 
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mjtii,  and  »  fraud  ?  For  how  is  K  that  aaoh  atroei  - 
ties  are  permitted  to  occnr  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  repreeentiitiveB  of  civilization,  and  in  a  land 
whose  rder  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  enlightened 
prince  in  the  East,  the  regenerator  of  a  benighted 

C)opIe,  the  trampeted   prodigy  of  the  age,  the 
nssulman  abolitionist? 

We  will  make  no  oomment,  bnt  simply  agree  with 
Jago  that, 

"  Honoris  ma  essence  that's  not  seen  ; 
They  h«ve  it  oft  that  have  it  not.*' 

Among  the  great  crowd  that  assembled  to  witness 
atkefincM  of  this  most  heart-rending  drama,  there 
was  one  whose  dejeeted  mien,  fixed  glare  of  the 
eves,  clasped  hands,  and  jaws  spasmodically  locked, 
distiinguiahed  her  from  the  rest,  and  seemed  tacitly 
to  elicit  smoere  sympathv  from  the  bjrstanders^  A 
girl  of  fifteen,  and  a  widow  at  that  early  age,  she 
bad  migrated  from  Syria  to  Egypt  to  assist  and  take 
eare  of  a  brother  who  had  embarked  on  a  ventnre 
of  ebarooal,  but  who  was  driven  by  mthleas  hands 

to  the  i^owB. 

*  •   ^       •  «  ,♦  • 

Boon  after  this  afiaif  the  Nile  rose  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  inches  higher  than  was  ever  recorded  in 
any  previona  year. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  Delta  was  in  great  danger, 
and  the  fellahs  tamed  out— men,  women  and  chil- 
dren—to protect  the  banks.  Many  thoosands  were 
busy,  night  and  day,  piling  op  the  mud,  stopping 
leaks,  and  watchine  patiently  all  along  the  shoret: 
sheltered  only  by  fittie  reed  huts  from  the  sun,  and 
feeding  on  dsltes  and  coarse  black  bread. 

Manv  thousand  acrea  of  the  KhMive's  cotton 
were  ureatened  with  an  overflow,  and  that  meant 
destruction ;  for  the  nearlv  ripe  bole  soaked  in  Nile 
mud  was  certain  ruin.  As  the  crop  was  already 
pledged,  the  anxiety  it  occasioned  was  verv  great ; 
the  police  fthf!  I^ie  overate ers  were  eveiywhere  ac- 
tive, watcliieig  the  banki  and  superintending  repairs. 

In  tho  nigbt,  however,  tliere  arose  a  great  cry  in 
the  wiMgt  that  th«!  bnnk^  hsd  broken  and  the  river 
i¥ii^  RW{-epiD|^  in  tbi '  ' -'  n  wide  chasm,  which  was 
tnc'Tcamng  ib'widi!  noment    Thousands  of 

Bb outing  and  bii^^Llm;'  \r  >bs  were  at  work  until 
iLiTirifte,  bat  in  vain;  fur  tiics  Nile  had  reclaimed  its 
sricient  bed  and  Bpr«sd  \\fi  waters  over  the  eotton- 
iJelda  for  many,  many  mUe»  fan  every  direction. 

The  telegrapb  sent,  of  course,  the  terrible  news 
%a  Cairo,  and  ronsi^d  the  Khedive  from  his  divan- 
breaking  la  upon  hh  rcat  to  annoonoo  the  devasta- 
tjon  apd  lofia. 

"  There  m  no  lising  without  ftdling/''  observed 
iaj3fe1y  Ula  Highcesa^  and  added:  "The  estimate 
of  the  fl^d  does  not  corregpond  with  the  threshing- 
flo^T^^  (meanifig  the  panio  as,  *' counting  chickens 
ha^oiG  they  are  hatched  ^').  And  he  sent  for  his 
mintsters,  to  whom  he  gave  strict  instructions  so  to 
manage  the  reports  of  the  disaster  as  to  avoid  a 
second  mishap — which  would  ensue  if  it  became 
known  that  so  large  an  extent  of  cotton-fields  was 
inundated. 

When  I  waa  securing  my  passage  on  an  outeoing 
steamer  fh>m  Alexandria,  a  few  days  lateral  was 
attracted  by  the  plaintivo  voice  of  an  Arab  girl,  who 
waa  inauiriiig  about  the  movements  of  ateamers, 
ooft  of  passage,  etc.  Judging  (torn  her  accent, 
which  is  different  from  that  of  Egypt,  and  the  soft 
Uneaaents  of  her  soft  and  round  features,  I  saw  at 
once  that  she  was  not "  to  the  manner  bom,"  and 
reeognized  in  her  the  a|9ieted  sister  of  the  ^oung 
victim  at  Kafira.  I  drew  her  aside,  with  the  view  to 
console  her  with  a  few  kind  words,  and,  aoeord- 
Ingty,  told  her  that  a  retributive  jostioe  had  already 
overtaken  her  perseoutore,  in  the  devs^tation  of  the 
extensive  cotton-fields. 

Bbe  looked  cautiously  aroupd  and,  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  observed:  *'Yea,  it  is  tme*  what  you 
say;  but  what  of  that?  My  Christian  teacher,  in 
Byria,  told- me, once  that  there  were  three  hundred 
thcusi^ra^  hairs  in  the  head ;  and  there  -  were  not 


aems  enough  lost  to  answer  for  eaoh  hair  ia  bw 
brother's  head.  I  hope  what  I  did  was  not  wicked.'* 
I  looked  at  her  hands,  and  observed  that  they  weie 
scarred  with  reoent  hurts.  I  inquired  if  she  had 
helped  the  other  villagers  of  Kafra  on  tilie  banks, 
workiiw  in  the  mud  with  her  bare  hands?  She  said 
she  had  worked  many  hours,  because  compelled  tO' 
do  so.  Late,  one  evening,  she  noticed  a  long  and 
high  bank,  thickly  grown  with  reeds  on  the  otrtside 
and  cotton-fielda  behind  it,  through  some  part  of 
which  the  water  waa  slowly  making  its  way.  BIm 
histinctively  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  with  a  basket- 
ful or  two  of  earth,  stopped  the  leak.  It  waa  a  mUe 
below  the  village.  The  watchmen  conmiended  her 
for  that  timely  wrvice,  but  their  very  commenda- 
tion awoke  in  her  feelings  other  than  those  of  aatia- 
faotion.  In  the  night  she  again  thought  of  her  bro- 
ther, and,  uiged  by  a  desire  of  revenge,  she>  at  the 
risk  of  her  Ule,  stealthily  erept  oat  of  her  hovel  and 
proceeded  to  the  weak  pUoe  in  the.  bank  whioli 
she  had  previously  repaired.  The  sccaping  away  a 
few  inches  of  the  mud  initiated  the  misehief,  and 
the  mshhig  river  did  the  rest ! 


Some  Eecentrieitiot  of  Inventive  Genius. 

Omi  frequently  becomes  amased  at  the  wonderfo} 
pieces  of  mechanism  produced  by  the  liand  of  aian 
at  various  times  and  hi  all  ouartera  of  the  gMe. 
Wo  i4[>peiid  a  few  instances  oi  this  startiing  creative 
power  of  the  brain : 

In  the  latter  part  of  eighteenth  century,  a  peiaan 
bv  the  name  of  i>ro8  hivented  a  clock,  wfaieh  excelled 
almost  all  others  hi  higennity.  Upon  it  sat  a  negro,  a 
shepherd,  and  a  dog.  When  the  clock  etmok,  toe 
negro  played  six  tunes  on  his  fiute,  and  the  dog  ap- 

Eroaehed  and  caressed  hkn.  This  the  kventor  ex- 
Ibited  to  the  King  of  Spafai,  who  was  gveatlj 
pleased  with  it.  '*  The  gentieness  of  my  dog,"  said 
DroB,"  is  his  least  merit.  If  your  msjes^  touch  one  . 
of  the  applea  which  you  see  in  the  shepherd's 
basket,  you  will  admire  the  animars  fideU^.^'  The 
kins  took  an  apple,  and  the  dog  flew  at  his  haad» 
barking  so  lou^v,  that  the  king's  dog,  which  waa  in 
the  same  room,  barked  also. 

A  few  years  ago  our  attention  waa  called  to 
a  wonderful  watch,  at  that  time  on  exhibition  at 
the  great  Vienna  Eimosition.  It  was  a  stem-wmder, 
a  minute-repeater,  nad  a  perpetual  calendar,  and 
showed  the  phases  .of  the  moop.  All  this  in  addition 
to  being  an  accurate  timekeeper.  The  minute-re- 
peating part  gave  one  the  time  to  a  miante  by 
means  of^  bells  without  looking  at  the  wateh.  The 
calendar  always  made  the  right  changes  by  itself, 
whether  the  month  had  30,  31,  28,  or.  as  In  leap 
year,  29  days.  It  was  valued  at  $1,200,  and  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  the  flrst  priae,  a  testimonial 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

In  a  reoent  letter  from  a  foreign  correspondent  at 
Cologne,  we  find  an  account  of  what  he  atgrlea 
"  nne  cloche  oui  boode.'^  The  sulky  bell  is  the  one 
which  Master  Haaun  was  ordered  to  cast  after  the 
war  for  the  cathedral  at  Cologne.  It.  waa  to  be 
called  the  E!mperor's  bell,  and  the  military  authori- 
ties made  over  te  the  foender  twenty-two  gnna  cap- 
tured from  the  French.  Master  Hamm  flnng  no  less 
than  50,000  pounds  of  bronae  into  the  fomace,  but 
for  want  of  proper  pneeautioa  the  mold  was  brecen. 
A  second  attempt  soceeeded  better,  but  stMl  the 
bell  was  very  defiBctive,  and  it  had  a  fhlse  sound. 
A  thurd  effort  was  made,  and  this  time  the  bell  was 
properly  cast,  and  was  accepted  by  the  experts. 
There  is.  a  Long  description  of  how  this  monster  was 
raised  to  its  present  position,  and  of  the  inaorwtion 
it  beats:  one, "  I  am  called  the  Emperor's  bett)-%nd 
I  sound  his  praise.  I  am  placed  in  a  holy  tower, 
and  I  demand  peace  ior  the  German  Empire  aad 
force  to  defend  itseU:  May  God  mnt  both  1"  On 
the  16th  of  July  the  tongue  of  the  great  boll  was 
duly  attached,  and  thirty-five  Teutooa.aetlthe  non- 
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i  iiL  Bk«4ioii^.biit,  alMl  it  ottered  no 

aonnd;  tlie  tongae  moyed,  bst  did  aet  strike  the 
beU.  Seyend  new  attempts  lia?e  been  m»da»  and 
on  one  ooeasion  onlj  has  a  soond  been  elicited^  *'  a 
•onnd  deep  and  low,  like  a  sigh  or  groan.'' 


flow  Widow  Willetts  was  Sold  Out 

OHAPfB  I.— "THl  ATTOBMBT. 

A  LiTTLi  country  office  shaded  by  pine-trees— an 
^ttomoT's  office— a  place  where  lean  and  hook- 
nosed men  went  in  and  ont,  and  dlBContented  men 
leuied  agataist  the  door-post,  dispnting  with  ,old 
Pinchbeck,  and  mddj-cheeked  men  called  occa- 
sionally to  hear  tilie  news,  and  pale-fitced  widows, 
who  wanted  to  raise  a  Itttle  money  on  hoose  or  land, 
and  now  and  J^Mn  a  fresh,  sweet  yonng  girl— say 
for  instance  baaatlAil  Loot  Willette— came  to  giye 
some  messageDcwi  ber  mother^  whose  little  property 

It  wonld  hav%  done  yon  good  to  see  the  sodden 
brightness  that  IqQniinated  Peter  Pinchbeok's  conn- 
tenance  at  aigilhjt  of  this  glorioos  little  beaoty— jf  it 
had  only  bee^  a  somewhat  different  coontonanoe ; 
bat  when  a  j^mm  which  is  permanently  crimson,  and 
cheeks  that  ike  perpetoaily  red,  and  eyes  that  are 
always  inflamed,  take  on  more  light  thain  color,  one 
is  reminded  Instantly  of  a  conflagration,  and  not  of 
that  sopremest  of  all  passions— the  passion  of  inno- 
cent love. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  stranger  came  to 
PoUstown.  It  also  happenedihat,  stroUing  throogh 
one  of  its  narrow,  pictoresqne  streets— I  say  pic  tar- 
esqoe,  becaose  one  side  was  not  as  yet  boiU  op  with 
modem  French-rool  yillas  in  wood,  and  there  were 
enormous  posters  of  eyery  conceiyable  and  inoen- 
ceiyable  qoack  medicine  onder  keayen  staring  one 
In  the  fkce  for  a  mile  or  so— this  stranger  saw  the 
followingnotice : 

"  FoB^tALS— The  premises  and  all  efibote  therein 
contained  of  the  ^ow  Willetts— a  fjEdr  two-story 
house,  nhie  .rooms,  good  bam  on  the  premises, 
6,000  fbet  of  land,  and  all  the  fomitore,  at  aootion, 
on  Thursday  next,  the  16th  of  July ;  to  be  sold  under 
hammer  to  the  highest  bidder." 

Hie  stranger,  a  stalwart,  handsome  man  of  forty 
or  ^ereabonte,  ran  his  eye  oyer  this  notice  at  least 
four  thUM.  His  demeanor,  had  on^  amr  one  been 
looking,  might  haye  been  considered  smgolar,  to 
say  the  least 

At  first  he  set  his  Ups  hard  together,  and  all  the 
color  seemed  to  die  oot  of  his  bronzed  fsce.  Then 
he  lifted  his  hat  and  wiped  the  great  drops  of  per- 

Stratlon  that  all  at  once  gathered  at  the  rooto  of 
1  hahr  and  began  to  roll  down.  Then,  when  he 
had  reidaced  his  hat,  his  fingers  oame  gradually 
together,  as  If  there  was  something  for  them  to 
dose  on. 

He  stepped  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  great 
branching  elm  and  looked  at  the  sign  oyer  the  low 
doorway.  A  yery  unpretentioos  sign,  simply, 
*'  Pma  PnroHBioK,  Attomey-aVlaw«''  And  then  he 
made  straight  for  the  office. 

Peter  Plnohbeck  looked  up.  His  rheumy  eyes 
watered  and  brightened  at  sight  of  this  stranger. 
There  was  bosiness  in  his  fkce. 

**  Morning,  sir,"  he  said,  docking  his  large  head, 
and  half  riung  from  his  chair. 

"Giood-mondng,^/"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
clear,  strong  accent.  '*  I  see  there's  a  oottage  to 
be  sold." 

"Tea,  sir— a  snog,  tight  little  place.  Just  the 
tbing  tot  a  good  coun^  residence,  sir— just  the 
thing  for  a  man  with  a  little  money  to  inyest.  There's 
the  plan,  sb.    Wont  you  look  it  oyer  ?" 

**  Homph  I    Was  the  widow  hard  poshed  ?" 

'*Tery,  sir.  Can  be  got  at  a  bargain— as  pretty 
a  llttte  piece  of  propeity  as  yen  weold  wbh  to 


<  '<  Was  there  a  martgage  P 

*'  Tes— foreclosed  a  month  ago." 

'•Didyooholditr* 

"  Yes ;  Fye  had  it  for  a  year  or  two. 

*' And  she  tried  her  best  to  pay.  I  soppose  V' 

'*  Ok,  weU,  she  wanted  time— 4hey  always  do.  I 
gaye  it ;  then  riie  wanted  a  little  more,  why,  sir, 
she  might  extend  it  till  eternity  if  she  woold." 

The  singolar  look  that  accompanied  this  stete- 
ment  inflamed  the  eoriosity  of  the  stranger. 

'*I  don't  onderstand  yoo,  sir," he  said;  and  his 
flngers  came  together  again. 

"  Of  ooorse  yoo  don't;  I  can  oxdy  say  there's  a 
pretty  giri  in  the  case." 

*'Ohl  herdaoghter?"  i 

**  Her  daoghter'— a  mighty  nice  piece  of  flesh  and  | 
blood— a  splendid  young  filly  1" 

**  Yoo  speak  of  her  as  if  she  were  no  more  than  a 
bit  of  horse-flesh."  ; 

"  Oh,  ay,  that's  my  way ;  we  meh  of  business 
haye  an  off-hand  manner  that  men  of  the  world  un- 
derstand. I  dare  say  you  do!" and  he  laughed 
with  an  impudent  swagger  that  made  the  blood  of 
his  listener  tingle. 

"And  If  this  girl  had  married  you— I  suppose 
that's  what  yoo  mean  in  plain  words— yoo  wooldn't 
hayefbreolosed?" 

"  Yoo  take— that's  jost  what  I  mean— eyery  thne,'* 
was  the  coarse  reply.  "  Bot,  as  she  wont  take  the 
chance  of  saying  her  mother  and  her  home,  the 
proud,  eanlankeroos  little  hozzy,  why,  she  may  go 

to  the  deo "    Another  second,  and  he  was 

splottering  and  gasping  and  stroggltaig  onder  the 
Leayy  hand  of  the  stranger,  who  had  grasped  him 
by  the  throat,  and,  with  flyid  Ihce  and  heaytag  chest 
and  set  teeth,  pinned  him  to  the  wall. 

"  Mor— mor^^er !"  shouted  the  attorney,  as,  after 
writhing  desperately,  he  slipped  from  onder  the 
other's  aggressiye  hand.  ^  What  do  yoo  mean,  sir, 
to  atteck  a  respectoble  man— the  only  lawyer  in  this 
yillage,  sir?  Death  and  destractionr'  And  a  tor- 
rent of  yitoperation  followed. 

The  stranger  stood  his  groood,  qoite  cool  and 
oomposed,  tboogh  his  lips  were  set  and  white,  and 
in  his  eyes  was  a  dangeroos  glare ;  bot  he  merely 
said,  in  the  most  indiflerent  manner  imaginable : 

"  My  friend.  I  am  sobieot  to  spasms,  partieolariy 
when  men  of  yoor  oalung  stigmatise  yocmg  and 
inoecent  giris.  Jost  aa  yoo  spoke,  the  spasm  came 
on  with  great  power,  or  I  might  possibly  feel  it  my 
doty  to  beg  yoor  pardon." 

'*  I  think  yoo  had  better,  as  It  is,"  muttered  Peter, 
measocing  the  tall  flgore  of  his  antagonist  **  I'm 
not  osed  to  soeh  rough  handling, sir,"  he  oontinoed, 
growing  fierce  agahi. 

**  Soppose  we  come  down  to  business,  then,"  said 
the  other,  calmly.  *'  I'ye  a  mind  to  boy  this  place, 
if  we  can  make  terms." 

Before  considerations  of  money  all  other  matters 
yantohed  into  thin  air,  and  the  attorney  pocketed  his 
insolt  with  the  best  grace  in  hii  power  and  tamed 
to  the  plan  again,  and  the  two  were  soon  deep  in 
consultotion. 

When  the  stranger  left  the  office,  a  curious  smUa 
oyerspread  hfa»  features. 

**  So  that's  the  sort  of  men  that  haye  the  power," 
he  said;  " and  he  thought  he  oouki  ride  rooghshod 
oyer  the  helpless  and  the  dependent  I  Great  heayen, 
how  he  made  my  blood  boU !  So,  the  widow  and  the 
ori^ian  are  the  prey  of  such  human  sharks  as  tUsl 
Well,  I  did  not  come  here  any  too  soon." 


CHAPTSB  n.— THB  BUX  OF  SAUL 

Am  old-£sshioned  hostefary  stood  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads.  It  was  an  onpretendiBg  wooden  hoose, 
whose  sign  swong  from  the  branch  of  an  old  oak, 
and  had  so  swong  for  fUty  years  or  more. 

The  landlord  was  a  fat  man  hi  a  white  Jscket ; 
the  landlady  was  a  portly  woman  fai  a  calico  wrap- 
per, who  took  great  pride  fai  a  brood  ef  yomig 
chickens  that  were  continaally  foM^giag  in  the  com 
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haU.  There  were  but  few  bocifdert  at'tlM  inii,  eon* 
sequently  the  host  was  more  than  usnaUy  courteoas 
18  the  stranger  came  forward  and  requested  accom- 
modations. 

When  he  made  his  appearanee  at  the  sapper-table, 
everybody  became  silent  He  wore  a  hoary  beard, 
was  dressed  hi  a  anlt  of  Scotch  tweed,  and  looked 
altogether  a  man  of  importance. 

Presently  the  eonversatlon  turned  npon  general 
matters.  The  landlord's  son  eame  in  with  his  new 
wife,  a  Aissy  little  woman  with  a  huge  red  bow  at 
her  throat. 

"Shall  yon  go  to  the  sale  to-morrow?*'  queried 
the  young  Benedict  of  his  opposite  neighbor. 

"What sale r'  the  clerk  at  the  feed-stote  asked, 
wUh  his  mouth  full  of  coHl  beef. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  ?  1  thought  everybody  know'd 
Widow  WiUetts  was  to  be  sold  up." 

"  Jack,"  said  the  bride,  taking  her  big  blue  eyes 
for  the  first  time  off  the  s^arangers  fttce, "  I  want  the 
crockery.    They  say  things  is  goin'  for  nuthin'." 

"  Very  likelr ;  git  all  the  croekery  yori  want,  and 
111  foot  the  bills,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  look 
that  languished  between  biscuit  and  bliss.  "  Tliere's 
nothing  1  want  but  the  old  man's  gun ;  but  they  say 
the  widder  values  that  as  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
Silly  of  her,  for  he  was  a  bad  lot,  that  old  man  of 

"What  was  the  matter  with  him?"  asked  the 
straager,  composedly. 

"  Oh.  he  drsnk  like  the  dickens,  and  went  to  the 
dogs.  Old  Pinchbeck  down  h^re  got  hold  of  the 
mortgage  some  way;  he's  a  spiy  chap,  that; 
money's  money  to  him.    He  wouldn't  a'  foreolosed , 

I  guess,  if  the  widder's  daughter  '4  a  married 
him. 

She's  a  pretty  UtHe  girl,  sixteen  years  old." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you  donH  call  h£r  pretty  ?"  siid  the 
yoaiM:  wife,  with  unnecessary  emphasis ;  "  that  pale 
;  thing!"  .  »  f~ 

"Bixleen"  muttesed  the  stranger  to  himself— 
"  sixteen  years  old ;  a  woman  grown.  How  long 
has  her  fiiuer  been  dead  f  he  asked,  aloud. 

"  Can't  tell  yon,"  said  the  young  man,  clearing 
his  plate,  and  heaping  it  again.  "  lonly  know  that 
he  went  off  one  digr,  and  was  found  smashed  by  a 
train  of  oars.    That  was  the  lact  of  him." 

"  I  remember  him,"  spoke  up  tiie  bride,  anxious 
to  thrust  her  pretty  £soe  and  new  importance  into 
notice ;  "  he  .was.  an  awful  man.  Lucy  was  just  as 
afraid  of  him  as  could  be.  Luey  and  I  went  to 
seheol  together,  but  somehow  she  wasnt  a  fkvoHte. 
Poor  thing  1  she  was  so  ashamed  of  her  fkther. 
,  They  used  to  call  him  Nosey  Willetts,  his  nose  was 
BO  red.  Why,  the  boys  used  to  stone  him  all  the 
way  ftH>m  the  tavern,  and  he'd  do  any  mean  thins 
.  lor  a  drinkk  If  a  man  will  make  a  beast  of  himself, 
why,  he  deserves  all  he  gits ;  and  you  can  call  that 
a  temperanee  lecture  if  you  wilL" 

"A  very  good  one,"  said  the  traveler,  risfaig. 

"  Will  you  have  a  catalogue?"  asked  the  young 
,  man,  whoae  name  was  Jfan.  The  stranger  took  the 
paper  quietly,  and  went  out 

A  new  moon  pilvercd  the  peaoeiU  hills  and  valleys, 
and  pleasant  garden-spots  in  the  pieturesque  little 
town,  aa  the  stranger  left  the  inn  and  sauntered 
slowly  down  the  street  He  paused  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  interior  of  a  bam  where  a  sturdy 
boy  was  ministering  to  the  eomfort  of  two  or  three 
fine  horses.  Beams,  rough  asii  hewn  out  of  granite, 
draperies  of  dusty  cobwebs,  the  broken,  uneven 
floor,  the  saddles  hanging  on  the  wall,  with  other 
gear,  the  sleek  quarters  of  the  coach-horses,  the 
ruddy  fkee  of  the  boy  distinctly  pictured  in  the  light 
of  the  hugo  lantern  hang  near  the  door,  appeared 
to  attract  him,  for  he  moved  away  with  apparent 
r^ctsQoe.. 

How  peaceibl  the  place  seemed  at  that^liour ! 
There  was  no  sound  save  the  Uugbter  of  children, 
the  tinkling  of  eow^bells,  or  the  careless  seng  of  the 
bn«y  worta  within'doors. 

On  strode  the  man,  bnqr  with  thought,  tni  he 


came  to' a  eottage  on  wMoh  th«  rayt  of  the  young 
moon  seemed  to^rest  with  a  peeulfar  stlreriness. 

Like  painted  leaves  noon  a  delicate  ground,  fhe 
rioh-hued  fvy  olung  to  the  slender  pfllars  that  up- 
held the  nretty  porch.  The  man  paused  here,  and 
moved  forward  almost  stealthily.  He  walked 
cautiously  about  the  b'ufTding,  surveying  it  on  every 
si4e.  A  detective  would,  in  police  vemaeular,hfve 
"spotted'^  him,  for  he  even  prowled  op  to  the 
window  and  tried  to  look  in.  Once  as  ne  stood 
there  a  hand  Kfted  the  laoe  ourtabi,  and  a  young 
face  looked  out  upon  the  ni|^t-*a  face  superbly 
beautiful.  But  he  did  not  see  it,  for  at  the  first 
movement  within  he  stepped  hastily  aside. 

Then  he  leaned  against  the  paling  of  the  garden, 
pooped  and  pulled  a  sprig  of  sweet-smelling  bunt, 
and  very  slowly,  glancing  oftea  behind  mm,  be 
moved  away.  ^ 

CEAFTSR  lU.— MOTQEa  Aim  lUUGHflSU 

Thr  face  that  had  looked  only  upon  the  night 
was  that  of  Lucv  Willetts,  the  widoiTs  onW  ehfld. 
Hie  widow  had  long  earned  her  living  by  going  eut 
to  day's  work  in  the  town  and  ftubnrbft.  ^e  was  a 
busy,  active  little  woman,  and  her  services  were 
generally  in  request 

She  sat  to-night  in  a  low  rookfl^-ehahr,  her  Hc% 
shaded  by  her  hand. 

Tlie  light  burnt  low-^much  of  the  room  was  in 
shadow,  yet  what  was  visible  indicated  the  delicacy 
and  refined  taste  of  its  occupants. 

In  early  life  Mrs.  Willetts  had  married  Mr  father's 
partner,  a  young  and  rising  man,  but  misfortune 
followed  within  a  year.  The  firm  fkiled  ruinously, 
and  from  that  time  conmienced  the  downlall  of 
John  Willetts. 

They  moved  out  to  Pottsville,  and  not  lotg  after 
Mrs.  wflletts  came  into  possession  of  some  money, 
enough  to  build  a  comfortable  home  and  set  ber 
husband  up  in  business.  For  neariy  ten  years  he 
contrived  to  keep  wife  and  chOd  ttbvt^  waht, 
but  his  habits  were  bad  and  his  companions  demorfd- 
izing.  He  was  fkst  drifting  to  ruin,  and  h&4  mort- 
gaged the  house  and  land  for  more  than  tito-thii^ 
of  Its  value.  And  now  it  was  to  be  sold  wider  the 
hammer. 

Lucy  stood  for  a  long  time  loQ^diig  nioumftiBy 
out  The  po8e  of  her  slender,  beauluul  figure  biw- 
gested,  in  some  wav,  the  dellcac/  of  the  roint 
it  incased.  One  could  divine  that  sSe  lnul  suttred 
and  was  still  suflfering,  for  the  Mnoll  white  hand,  t]i»t 
clasped  the  frame  of  the  window,  had  a  oartifin 
tenacity  of  grasp  not  natural  when  one^i  mind  la  at 
ease. 

Presently  she  turned  away  with  an  inaudible  b|il 
long-drawn  sigh.  In  the  dim  light  she  looked 
as  ethereal  as  a  spfrit.  The  classic  head,  the  broad, 
clear  forehead,  the  satin-like  lustre  of  the  half,  the 
graceful  step,  all  took  and  hdd  the  eye'  ciaptive. 

Gliding  over  to  where  her  mother  sat;  ahe  sank 
dpon  her  knees  at  her  side. 

"  Mother,  dear,"  she  murmured,  "we  are  in  great 
trouble." 

.**  My  darling,  I  have  seen  darter  timea,"  was  the 
low  reply.  "  I  was  just  thinking  that  this  is  a  sad 
anniversarv  day.  Ten  years  ago  to-day  ^our  father 
left  that  door,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  iinoe. 
To-morrow  you  and  I  are  froing." 

"  But,  mother,  dear " 

"  He  stood  there,"  continued  tl^e  woman,  point- 
ing to  the  door,  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  far-away  gaee. 
'*  I  felt  that  I  bad  borne  all  I  could,  but  he  waa  my 
husbaQd— jTour  father.  *Oo,'  I  said,  'and  never 
let  me  see  your  fiice  again.'  Oh,  darling,  hew 
often  I  have  crept  out  of  my  bed,  in  the  darkest 
hourf»  of  the  night,  down  into  this  rooih,  fimcying 
that  his  spirit  called  me." 

"  Mother,  don't!  you  frighten  met !"  freely  sobbed 
Lucy,  trying  to  restrain' her  mother,  who  nad  h^If 
risen,  a  wild  gleam,  like  the  fire  of  insanity  m  her 
eyes ;  "  you  had  cause  to  say  all  you  did." 
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**  Tm,  but  who  knows  what  I  might  hare  done  in 
tiiBo  and  with  forbearance.  Oh,  child,  that  thought 
hat  haunted  me  all  these  ^ears,  will  hannt  me 
etemallj  1  I  am  always  askmg  mvself  qaestions— 
why  did  I  not  do  this,  or,  why  did  I  do  that?~tiU 
my  brain  aches  with  the  care  and  perplexity  of  my 
mind.  Heaven  forbid  that  a  reproach  may  eyer 
fall  fh>m  yonr  lips  like  the  words  I  said,  or  that  the 
bitteniess  of  a  living  death  may  be  your  portion.  I 
have  never  known  a  happy  moment  since  that 
time— never  a  happy  moment" 

**  Mother,  don't  reproach  yonrself." 

*'  But  I  drove  poor  John  to  his  death.  And  now 
we  most  leave  this  house.  That  is  a  bitter  pnni^h- 
ment,  too.  John  and  Iplanned  it  together.  Oh, 
how  happy  we  were !  We  looked  forward  to  such 
peaceful  days !    We  brought  you  in  this  room,  and 

Rut  yon  in  your  dainty  cradle.  I  little  thought  how 
>  would  all  end,"  she  added,  bitterly,  slnkUig  again 
in  her  chair,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  Mother,  we  need  not  leave  this  home ;  mother, 
yon  8haa  stay !"  said  Lucy,  springing  to  her  feet, 
drawing  up  her  slender  figure. 

*'  What:  do  you  think  I  would  consent  to  sacrifice 
your'  the  widow  exclaimed,  her  fkce  changing. 
*•  Never !  I  have  had  sorrow  enough  for  my  own 
sin.»» 

**  But  it  will  not  be  a  sacriflee—perhaps— thpy 
say  love  oomes  after  marriage— and— and  It  is  only 
becaose  he  is  old  and  ugly ;  out  you  know  he  mav 
be  very  kind,  and  I  had  better  be  an  old  man's 

darling "  She  broke  down  there,  and  slowly  sank 

to  her  mother's  side  again,  taking  both  the  thin 
hands  in  herA  and  kissir.ff  them ;  but  two  hot  tears 
fell  with  the  kisses.  **  Yon  know  it  is  only  to  say 
one  word,  and  then " 

'*  Repent  the  saving  of  it  for  the  remafaider  of 
your  liie— perhaps  in  bitter  anguish,  as  I  have  done. 
Do  you  think  I  would  purchase  ease  and  happiness 
at  saeh  a  price?  No,  1  will  work  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  first  Heaven  will  help  us,  dear,  for  we  are 
willfa^  and  able  to  help  ourselves."' 

Cahn  as  she  was,  and  bravely  as  she  strugglad, 
the  thin  lipa  quivered  and  the  oreath  came  quick. 
Lucy  was  crytaig  now,  her  head  bowed  upon  her 
motW'BkiMe.. 

Soddenly,  three  sharp  strokes  sounded  at  the 
enter  door.  They  knew  whose  signal  that  was. 
Peter  Pfnohbeck  rode  a  gray  mare,  and  I^ter  al- 
ways kaocked  with  his  whip-nandle. 

**  There  he  is,"  said  the  widow,  her  forehead 
contracting.        , 

"  He  has  no  business  to  come  here  now !"  cried 
Lucy,  her  fkce  crowing  stormy,  clinching  her  little 
right  hand.    **  Oh,  If  I  were  but  a  man  \" 

'*  Don't  yon  go,  Lucy— I  wiU  let  him  in.  Thank 
heaven,  after  to-morrow  he  will  not  dare  to  thrust 
his  hatefol  presence  upon  us !" 

Aluither  moment,  and  the  red  nose  of  the  attorney 
was  visible,  even  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  hall. 

**  I— I  thoogfat  I'd  Jest  cair,"  he  stammered,  evi- 
denHly  feeling  himselr  unwelcome.  Nobodv  spoke. 
He  looked  round  for  a  chair.  **  I  suppose  I  may  sit 
down  and  rest  myself  a  moment-eh?"  he  asked. 

"  GertainW— the  house  is  about  as  good  as  your 
own,"  said  Lucy,  promptly. 

*'  Well,  it's  a  mighty  unpleasant  business  now.  I 
assore  yon,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  beautiful  ghrl 
with  nndlsguised  admiration. 

•*  Then  why  do  you  go  on  with  it?" 

'*Well,  times  are  hard — ttie  matter  has  been 
running  a  long  time,  and— the  deuce  take  me,  you 
know  well  enough  wby."^ 

•*  Oh,  yes,  to  reveikge  yourself  because " 

**  Lacy !"  said  her  mother,  gently  but  in  a  tone  of 
reproof. 

*'  Let  her  go  on,  widow,"  said  Peter  Phichbeck, 
his  very  noee  growing  livid.    *'  It  isn't  to  be  snp- 

Ksed  tjbat  /have  any  feelings.  The  fhct  Is,  you 
ow  I've  held  off  and  held  off,  and  yon  know  ihat 
I  like  yonr  daughter  Lucy,  and  have  liked  her  ever 
ainee  she  was  as  high  as  my  riding-whip.    Now,  I 


could  keep  her  handsomely— setup  a  ffood  oarrfage 
— do  anything  in  the  world  in  reason  for  her— and  I 
— I  thought  that  mebby  at  the  last  moment— she- 
she  would  alter  her  mhid." 

**  I  have  not  altered  my  mted,"  said  Lucy,  her 
dark  eyes  emitting  sparks  of  fire.  *'  We  are  quite 
willing  to  leave  this  house  and  make  anotiier  home, 
mother  and  I." 

**  YodUI  find  homes  ain't  so  easy  made,"  retorted 
the  attorney. 

*'  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  words,"  said  the 
widow,  with  added  dignity.  '*  Lucy  and  I  are  both 
willing  to  work.  We  could  not  live  in  disgraceM 
idleness.  We  are  well  acqnahited  in  this  village— 
you  can  take  away  our  property,  but  yon  cannot 
estrange  us  from  our  friends.    Good-evening,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  that  means  that  I  may  go?"  said  the 
man,  rismg  and  fhirly  shaking  with  anger. 

**  I  believe  the  house  will  not  belong  to  yon  till 
to-morrow,"  said  Lucy,  calmly. 

"  Well,  virtually  it  belongs  to  me  now,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  only  I  gave  you  permission  to  stay  till 
to-morrow.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  have  oeen 
wiser  in  me  to  put  a  keeper  in— how  do  I  know  what 
you  may  see  fit  to  spirit  away?" 

**  We  cannot  permit  yon  to  insnlt  a8|"  said  the 
widow,  while  Lucy  came  forward  with  netghtened 
color.  "  The  goods  are  all  faiventoried,  and  I  think 
we  are  known  well  enough  to  be  trusted— at  least 
by  those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  possessing, 
will  you  leave  us  alone,  sir?" 

The  man  glared  at  them,  and  pressed  his  tMn  Upa 
together  till  they  were  bloodless.  He  even  had  the 
meanness  to  double  his  fist  and  shake  it  toward 
them  as  he  said : 

"  I  came  here  wfllinff  to  befHend  yon,  but  after 
this  I  show  no  mercy.  I'll  sell  every  stick  of  timber 
over  your  heads.  To-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  all 
shall  go  to  the  highest  bidder— indeed,  thongh  it's 
a  secret,  the  house  is  already  sold.  The  auctioning 
will  be  only  going  through  the  form." 

"  Indeed  1  and  yon  came  here  willing  to  befk-iend 
us,  did  you  ?"  queried  Lacy,  who  stood  tearless  and 
white,  one  arm  about  her  mother's  waist 

*'  None  of  your  sneers,  miss !"  he  said,  almost 
ftiriously.  "As  for  you,  your  pride  will  have  to 
come  down.  No  doubt  yonll  find  a  good  plMe— tai 
somebody's  kitchen." 

**  Did  yon  ever  hear  anything  like  It  V*  Lnev  cried, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  heaving  breast,  as  tot  door 
closed  on  Peter  Pinchbeck.  '*  How  dared  be  ever 
ask  me  to  marry  hfan?    I'd  die  first!" 

**  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  him,  dear.  His 
words  were  cruel,  but  they  can  only  sting.  Thank 
God,  he  will  never  come  ag^ain  I" 

Meantime  the  stranger  in  the  little  inn  by  the 
roadside  walked  his  chamber  reatlesdy,  now  and 
then  pausing  to  look  out  on  the  moonligfated  hind- 
scape.  On  a  uble  was  his  traveUng^dedc,  together 
with  paper,  pen  and  ink. 

At  midnigbt  he  sat  down  to  tli#  desk  and  wrote 
with  great  rapidity,  dashhig  off  sheet  after  sheet 
Then  he  read,  reflected,  gathered  them  np  in  his 
hands,  and  tore  them  In  piecea. 

"  How  can  I  teu  her  coolly  that  I  deceived  her 
so,  allowing  her  to  thhik  me  aead  all  these  years?" 
he  muttered.  

CHAFTEB  IT.— HAVB  TOU  QUIT!  FOROOTTCN  MB?     ' 

Tfb  morrow  came.  It  was  a  quiet,  breeeeless 
Summer  day.  All  the  world  of  Pottsto#n  flocked 
to  the  sale— the  few  to  buy,  the  many  to  see  how 
the  house  was  fhmished,  and  Judge  wheUier  the 
widow  was  a  good  manager. 

"  They  say  she's  got  chists  fhll  of  the  beat  linen 
sheets  and  piller-cases,"  remarked  a  thrifty  old  lady, 
as  she  laboriously  ascended  the  stairs. 

The  little  wife  of  the  inn-keeper's  son  was  busy 
among  the  crockery.  She  had  selected  her  pur^ 
chases,  and  stood  guarding  them  with  the  vigilance 
of  a  small  but  particularly  fierce  dragon,  determined 
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to  l^ve  tkom,  as  sho  said,  if  everybody  in  Pottstown 
l>m  against  her. 

.  In  one  of  the  smallest  rooms  ui>-stair8  stood  Lacy 
and  the  Widow  Willett»,  watching  the  gathering 
QroM'd*  Ai^d  a  motley  assemblage  it  was  of  inm- 
berina;  old  carts,  family  carriages,  one-horse  chaises, 
light  9pruig-wagons,  gayly  painted,  horses  of  every 
description,  saddles  of  the  most  antique  pattern, 


while  the  men,  women  and  children  who  had  come, 
intending  to  make  a  dav  of  !t,  crowded  into  the 
yard,  ran  throngh  the  pleasant  rooms,  and  ap  and 
down-stnirs,  with  mnch  chattering  and  shrill  laoffh* 
ter.  Old  Deacon  Pitt,  who  was  a  good  friend  to  me 
widow,  poked  among  the  kitchen-atencdls  with  his 
cane. 
"  Several  of  us  neighbors  were  going  tomboy  np 


now  WIDOW  WILtim  -was  bold  0TIT.^"]II  ntOWLID  UF  to  TBB  WIKBOW  AM»  TBSMD  fO  LOOK  nJ 
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things,''  he  Said,  ejiag  a  nest  of  pans  wistfollT ; 
"  bat  they  say  some  stranger's  maoe  a  bid  for.  the 
hall  lot,  cash  down.  I'm  mighty  sorry  for  the  wid- 
der— mighty  sorry,"^ 

'*  Old  Pinchbeck  deserves  a  coat  of  tar  and  fea- 
thers, and  I  know  somebody  who'd  Jike  to  give  it 
to  him,"  spoke  np  twelve-year-old. Tom,  the  dea- 
con's son. 

''Silence,  sir!"  said  the  deacon,  gravely;  then 
fidde4,  in  an  aside  to  another  old  deacon, "  It  would 
be  the  best  fit  he  ever  had  in  his  life." 

Heaotime  the  clamor  oatside  increased.  It  was 
Bearing  high  noon.  Those  who  had  brought  lunches 
were  comfortably  seated,  regaling  tliemselves  with 


RUFUS  DBLAFLAINB, 
POWER,  TO    HIS 


doughnats  and  sandwiches. 
The  cbildr«a  cried  from 
wesrin^Bs,  and  »oin&  of 
them  were  put  to  sleep  in 
the  shade. 

Lacy  and  her  mother 
watched  the  proceedinsa 
from  their  little  perch, 
ihernBelves  uusceti. 

"  Why  don't  they  begin  f' 
kiaSd  Lucj,  in  a  Qervons 
tfemor.  **The  auctioneer 
Is  here.  Oh,  how  I  dread 
It!*' 

At   that  moment,   amid 
'  the  shouts  of  a  crowd  o( 

small  boys,  Peter  Pinchbeck  Dioonted  his  stand— 
the  smoothly. cut  trunk  of  a  tree^  which  Lucy  had 
made  be&utiml  with  vines,  but  now  the  pretty  green 
tendrils  lav  prone  and  trampled  in  the  dust 

Presently  Dusine^ss  commenced.  Two  anxious  old 
farmers  bid  against  each  other  till  the^  were 
hoarse,' when  suddenly  a  deep,  low,  masterful  voice 
exclaimed : 

"Five  thousand  dollars  for  the  place  Just  as  il 
stands— every  stiqk  of.  timber,  every  rod  of  land 
every  article  of  fbmltare !" 

'*  widow  and  daughter  included?"  queried  Petei 
Pinchbeck,  making  an  attempt  to  be  facetious ;  bui 
on  a-sudden  he  recoiled,  ana  In  stepping  back— foi 
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he  saw  that  ominom  look  in  the  straoger's  face  as 
the  latter  oame  vicioasly  forward-4own  he  went 
amidflt  the  broken  yines  and  tambled  grasfl,  and  a 
roar  of  laughter  went  up  from  the  throats  of  the  as- 
eembled  nrohins. 

'*  It  will  be  safer  for  you  if  yon  keep  yonr  ton|fne 
within  yonr  teeth,"  was  the  low-nttered  waminjr, 
"  or  I  won't  be  responsible  for  what  might  happen  ;*' 
and  the  attorney  trained  his  perch,  looking  white, 
scared  and  crestfallen. 

Meantime  the  people  were  talking  in  gronpa.  Of 
conrse  nobody  conld  compete  with  a  man  who  bid 
in  that  fashion.  The  property  was  not  worth  mnch 
over  three  thonsand,  and  who  could  this  stranger  be 
who  felt  such  an  interest  In  this  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  was  so  rich  that  he  could  afford  to  throw 
away  his  money  ? 

The  inn-keeper*s  new  daojHiter  stood  tremblingly 
guarding  what  she  had  made  sore  was  hers.  Deacon 
Pitt  proposed  that  a  contribution  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  widow  up  in  housekeeping. 

Lucy  turned  to  her  mother  as  the  house  was 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  threw  her- 
self in  her  arms  as  she  cried : 

**  It  is  all  oyer,  and  we  are  beggars!" 

''Not  quite,  Lucy.  You  forget  w<»  can  work. 
God  will  overrule  this  great  misfortone  for  our 
good." 

"Hew  oan  you  be  so  quiet  over  it,  mamma?" 
asked  Luey.  ''  It  was  I  who  was  going  to  be  so 
brave,  and  now  look  at  me.'' 

••  Did  you  see  the  purchaser?" 

"Tea— a  tall  man  with  a  heavy  beard.  Oh,  I 
hope  we  need  not  meet  him !  But  there,  he  Is  com- 
ing in.    Let  us  go." 

She  flew  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  meditating  a 
retreat.  The  groups  ontside  fell  back  at  sight  of 
her  white  face. 

A  heavv  step  was  heard  ascending  the  static  As 
she  stood  there,  uncertain  and  expectant,  it  drew 
nearer.  It  waa  the  man  with  the  heavv  beard.  She 
eould  see  in  her  IHght,  and  almost  hate,  that  hia 
(iftce  waa  worUnff  with  emotion. 

As  if  it  were  iiis  right,  he  passed  into  the  little 
room,  shut  the  door,  and,  as  Lucy  retreated,  planted 
himself  against  It  Then  he  ffased  searchingly  fh»m 
mother  to  daughter.  Then  he  held  out  both  hands 
beseechingly,  and  with  a  cry  that  was  almost  a  wail 
exclaimed,  piteously : 

**  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me— yon  and  little 
Ldcvl" 

*'  Mother,  it  Is  mv  father !"  screamed  Lucy,  and 
ran  straight  into  his  open  arms.  *'  I  knew  all  at 
once."  she  sobbed—"  all  at  once !  Oh,  fother,  fa- 
ther 1  Mother,  come  here— fieither  haa  come  back 
fhtm  the  dead  I" 

The  woman,  thus  appealed  to,  staggered  to  her 
feet,  still  regarding  hmi  with  bewildered  eyes  and 
dizsy  brain. 

"John,  John!  and  you  were  killed,  they  fold 
me !"  she  cried,  m  hollow  tones. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  taken  up  for  dead  from  under  the 
wrecked  cars.  For  weeics  and  weeks  I  was  in  the 
hospital.  Afterward  I  saw  the  report  of  my  death, 
and  let  it  go.  I  toot  dead  in  a  certain,  sense— I  felt 
myself  a  ruined  mi&n.  You  had  bid  me  never  come 
back,  and  when  I  was  dismissed,  cured,  having 
taken  care  to  conceal  my  name,  I  went  to  CalH 
fomia,  and  tried  to  forgot  that  X  was  human.  But 
there  were  good  influences  thrown  about  me  at  last. 
I  worked  like  a  sUve,  determined  to  call  no  man 
master.  I  conquered  myself  after  years  and  vears 
of  bootless  trial,  and  then  I  resolved  to  come  back, 
and.  if  I  found  you  as  I  left  you,  make  a  new  home 
for  you,  and  give  you  back  tbroupch  heaven's  grace 
a  new  husband  and  a  better  man." 

"John,  have  you  forgiven  n^T'  asked  his  wlfe» 
in  a  faint  voice,  as  she  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  What  had  I  to  forgive  ?  You  were  the  snflerer. 
Thank  God,  I've  come  back  rich,  and  we  will  try 
and  forget  the  past  I  bought  this  place  because! 
wanted  to  ^ve  that  brute  out  there  a  leason  that 


will  last  hhn  his  lifbthne,  I  reckon.  He  thinks  he  is 
having  his  revence.    Come  down -stairs  with  me." 

Gladly  thev  went,  beaming  faces  and  brightening^ 
eyes  taking  flie  place  of  pallor  and  tears.  One  by 
one  the  groups  within-doors  comprehended.  The 
crowds  outside  heard  a  ringing  cheer.  Louder  and 
more  exultant  it  grew.  They  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  sorrowfkil  exit  of  the  widow  and  her 
daughter,  but  an  answering  smile  broke  over  their 
faces  as  the  three  appeared  on  the  little  vine- 
covered  porclk  Peter  Pinchbeck  was  talking  vohi- 
bly,  but  at  this  sight  he  stood  dumb,  his  mouth 
half  open  and  his  rheumy  eyes  starting  forward. 

"  Friends,"  said  the  stranger,  in  his  deep  tones, 
"  I  bought,  this  house  as  a  gift  for  my  wife,  who, 
with  my  daughter,  you  have  long  known.  Some  of 
yon  remember  that  I  left  home  ten  veara  ago " 

The  dullest  of  the  throng  comprenended  now,  and 
on  the  instant  there  arose  a  deafening  cheer,  in 
which  the  very  babies  seemed  to  Join.  Hurrah  fol- 
lowed hurrah,  caps  were  thrown  up,  handkerchiefs 
waved,  the  men  shouted  themselves  hoarse,  and 
then  laughed  themselves  clear  again  in  order  to 
raise  another  cheer. 

In  the  midst  o(  all  this  glee  and  mdely-expreased 
Joy  stood  Peter  Pinchbeck  like  a  grrai  and  evil 
spirit,  his  face  ashen  and  hla  teeth  set.  He  had 
never  been  a  fkvorite.  and  most  of  the  townspeople 
knew  the  history  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  sight  of 

Erettv,  smiling  Lucv,  so  radiant  in  her  new-foasd 
appiness,  turned  tne  current  of  their  thonghts  at 
once. 

"  Three  groans  for  Peter  Pinchbeck !"  cried 
a  small,  thin  voice,  the  voice,  indeed,  of  the  deacon'a 
son,  and  which  was  the  signal  for  an  oproariooa 
tumult,  which  resulted  in  the  ignomfaiions  retreat  ol 
the  attorney,  followed  by  a  number  of  amall  missiles, 
such  as  the  ingenuity  of  youth  inventa  as  it  flnda  oc- 
casion for. 

That  night  a  happy  company  gathered  round  the 
tea-table,  for  busy  hands  and  ugnt  hearts  had  be%Q 
at  work,  and  the  little  room  was  restored  to  its 
usual  and  beautifhl  order.  And  yet  tears  ware  very 
near  the  smiles. 

The  sign  of  Peter  Pinohbeek  no  loofsr  decoralea 
the  offloe  in  which  that  worthy  spider-at-law  wove 
his  toils.  Fhiding  the  plaee  too  hot  for  him,  he 
moved  to  other  quarters. 

I  don't  think  anybody  but  the  bride  at  the  fain 
murmured  over  the  return  of  the  long-lost  citixefe. 
She  always  regretted  the  lost  opportunity  to  boy  w^ 
all  Widow  WiUetts's  cUnaware. 


The  Doctor's  Wife. 

"  Sisters,  but  entirely  unlike  each  other." 

This  was  society's  verdict  whenever  the  daughters 
of  Judge  Mathews,  of  Porthaven,  were  the  auir|ect 
of  discussion.  As  they  stand  tosether  in  the  hand- 
some sitting-room,  where  the  Judge  is  entertaining 
the  son  of  an  old  friend  who  proposes  to  settle  hi 
Porthaven,  the  phrase  he  had  aeard  arose  involun- 
tarily in  the  visitor's  mind. 

"  Judge  Mathews  has  two  daughters,  CSarice  and 
Eoline,  who  are  most  unlike  each  other. ^^ 

The  sisters  were  singing  a  duet  as  Mr.  Delaplaine, 
leaning  back  in  his  cozy  armchair,  mentally  con- 
trasted their  charms. 

"  Clarice  is  the  handsomest,  br  all  cdds,  thongh 
tiie  little  one  is  very  pretty..  But  what  glorious 
eves  the  elder  sister  has,  large,  dark,  unfathomable ; 
there  is  resolution  in  the  cut  of  her  flrm  fliatufes, 
especially  the  mouth ;  there  is  a  queenlv  dignity  in 
the  carnage  of  her  grand  figure  and  the  poise  of 
the  graceful  head  with  that  magnificent  coronet  of 
ehestnnt-brown  hair.  Certatniy  she  is  superbly 
handsome,  this  Clarice  Mathews,  a  woman  to  chain 
hearts  at  her  chariot- wheels.    The  little  blonde  is 

Saceful,  petUe,  pretty,  with  her  soft  blue  eyes  and 
ower  of  golden  curb,  but  Clarice— I  Uke  that 
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naiM,  Claiice— what  «  rich  eontrslto  she  has.  and 
how  weD  It  accords  with  the  bird-like  soprano  of 
her  Bister!  Ah!*' 

And»  with  a  longi  deep  breath,  as  if  waking  from 
a  dreaoi,  the  doctor  rose  to  thank  ihe  siatersfor  the 

Sleasare  Uieir  song  had  given  him.  At  his  reqaest, 
ley  also  favored  him  wiUi  some  instromental  moaio, 
Clarice  delighting  in  rolling  cboras,  in  grand, 
measured  sonatas,  and  the  works  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart  and  Bach,  while  Eoline  played  lippliog 
modern  masic,  or  the  e^xquisite  creatiops  of  Mendel- 
sohn. 

'  So  the  first  evening  passed.  Ji^ge  Mathews  told 
"  the  girls  '*  his  old  mend's  son  was  coming  to  take 
the  place  of  the  eldeily  medical  pcaotlUoner  of 
Portnaven,  who  was  about  to  retire. 

'*  He  stands  well  in  his  profession,  aod  has  a  good 
income  from  his  late  father's  eatate.**  said  the  old 
judge.  *'  I  shall  introduce  him  te  the  best  of  our 
people.'* 

"  He  will  be  popular,"  said  Eoline ;  **  for  he  is 
very  handsome !    And  young,  too.*' 

"About  thirtv,''  said  the  judge. 

"  DonH  yon  think  Doctor  Deb pUine  handsome  ?'' 
Eoline  asketl,  when  the  sisters  were  alone  in  their 
own  room.  '*  You  ft-owned,  as  you  do  when  any- 
thing vexes  vou,  when  I  said  so." 

To  me  he  is  repulsively  handsome,''  said  Clarice, 
un  the  deepi  mellow  voice  that  seemed  so  perfectly 
to  suit  her  grand  proportions  and  noble  face. 

*'  Bepulstve  T"  Eolhie  aeked,  in  a  surprised  tone. 
'*  His  eyes  seem  to  me  as  if  looking  for  all  the 
secrets  of  one's  heart    They  are  disagreeably 
questioning  and  penetrating.    He  Is  a  man  fhmi 
whom  I  should  recoil  wherever  I  met  him. 

"  No  wonder  people  say  we  are  unlike,"  said 
EoHue,  with  a  dreamy,  wistnil  look  in  her  blue  eyes. 
**  I  looked  into  Mr.  Delaplahie's  eyes,  and  they 
seemed  to  caress  me.  I  felt  aa  if  he  waa  drawing 
me  toward  hfan  by  some  irresistible  power,  aa  if  I 
must  go  to  him,  follow  him  wherever  he  would  lead 
me.  When  he  looked  away  again,  I  felt  oold  and 
weary." 

"  Eol'ae  |'» 

There  was  a  sharp  cry  of  appeal  m  Clarice's 
voice  as  she  spoke  her  sister's  name.  The  little 
blonde  started,  and  the  dreamy  look  Hided,  as  she 
said: 

*'PooIiBh,isitnotI  I  wooldn't  dare  tell  any  one 
but  you,  CUrice." 

^e  oe«Ued,  as  she  speke^  into  the  strong,  loving 
arms  her  sister  opened  to  clasp  her,  shivering  a 
litUe,  though  June  air  filled  the  room.  Bhe  fell 
asleep  so,  as  she  bad  done  every  night  for  years, 
but  Clarice  lay  wake|til  many  hours. 

"  Ihate  him!~I  hate  him!"  she  whi^ered,  in  a 
fierce  tone,  looking  down  at  the  fsir  ohiM,  who 
alept  profoundly.  "He  shall  not  win  ny  stoter 
awav  irom  me.  Mother— mother,  help  me  to  guard 
her!" 

She  seemed,  as  she  spoke,  to  feel  again  her 
mother's  djring  lips  pressed  to  her  own,  to  hear 
again  tlie  low,  faint  voice  that  said : 

«*  Ton  are  six  years  older  than  EoUne,  Clarice, 
and  stronger.    Vou  will  take  her  mother's  plaee  ?" 

And  she  had  promised,  bending  down  to  ktss  the 
fair  chiUl  ^ying  m  her  mother's  arms.    For  Eoline 


ttiMk  babyhood  had  been  frail  and  sickly,  hovering 
over  the  brink  of  the  grave  with  every  childish  m- 
ness,  keenly  sensitive  to  every  change  of  weather, 
nervous  and  timid.  She  was  nine  years  old  when 
her  mother  died,  and  many  a  child  of  five  was  larger 
and  stronger.  Clarice  had  been  her  idol  aU  her 
file,  and  to  Clarice  she  turned  in  her  grief. 

She  would  never  stndy  fbr  any  teacher  but  her 
sister,  would  sleep  nowhere  but  in  her  arms*  woul<j 
sabmit  to  no  goidanee  but  hers ;  and  though  the 
fraa  fhmae  seemed  alwi^^s  weak,  often  suflering, 
some  of  the  older  sister's  great  vitality  and  strong 
mental  power  seemed  to  sustain  Eoline  in  this  dose 
daflf  biiirconrse*. 

Ajtsr  the  first  STeniag,  Bnfos  Pek^laltte  beeame 


a  very  freqnent  visitor  at  Jod^  lfalhewa%,  sb  1 
Portbaven  smiled  gradonsly  upon  the  new  doctor. 
Some  of  his  first  cases  were  ancoessftd,  in  the  ex- 
eroise  of  new  scientifie  diseoveriee,  and  a  popularity 
thus  establidied  was  not  ea^ly  shaken. 

Judge  Mathews  delighted  hi  the  society  of  the 
young  physidtn.  It  was  a  keen  delight  to  him  to 
measure  his  own  noble  intellect  against  the  brilliant 
one  of  thd  younger  man,  to  bring  hto  ponderous 
learning  against  the  daiaUng  information  of  more 
modem  schools,  to  oppose  the  steady  fire  of  ex- 
perience against  the  solntillating  sparks  of  observa- 
tion. 

Evening  after  evenSng  found  the  quartet  in  the 
judge's  cool,  airy  drawing-room,  CUrtce  listening 
appredatively,  often  joining  in  the  eonversa^n,  and 
invariably  supporting  her  father,  Eoline  flitting  in 
and  out,  arranging  flowers,  seemingly  careless  of 
the  grave  discussions,  till  some  ^nl^  words  would 
prove  her  Doctor  Delaplaine's  champion  hi  his  wildest 
theories. 

He  would  smile  then,  his  wMte,  even  tee^  gleam- 
ing through  his  long  silky  mustache,  his  eyes  thank- 
ing the  Child,  half-amused,  half-satirical,  and  CUiriee 
vfottld  long  to  rise  UD  and  tell  hhn  how  she  loathed 
him  and  his  words. 

Yet  he  would  itmile  as  gradonsly,  bow  vrith 
stately  deference  when  the  elder  sister  wonld,  hi 
her  dear,  concise  reasoning,  follow  him  through  the 
vagariea  of  Bu>dem  speculations,  demolishing  his 
most  Specious  arguments  by  the  logic  of  oomrnon 
sense— sometimes,  but  rarely,  by  the  truths  of 
Christianity. 

The  latter  weuionsOenoed  him.  Whether  be  was 
oonvhieed,  or  whether  he  forbore  to  shock  them 
with  atheistical  sophistries,  neither  the  judge  nor 
Clarice  could  tell ;  but  a  religious  cenlroverBy  was 
never  commenced.  That  one  arffnipent  fat  oi 
against  any  subject  under  discusuon  ended  the 
matter  for  the  time  behig. 

As  the  Summer  wore  away,  Clarice  became  dis- 
agreeably consdoes  that  Doctor  Delaplahie's  large 
black  eyes  followed  her  moveasentswith  an  admba- 
tien  that  waa  festmergbig  into  a  stronger,  more  en- 
during ifentiment  In  vahi  she  was  idly  cold  to  hhn , 
ever  courteous  with  that  chillhig  politeness  that  is 
lees  familiar  than  podtive  rudeness.  In  vain  she 
studiously  avoided  any  private  interviews,  and  gave 
no  word  or  look  of  eneooragment  to  her  nnweleome 
lover. 

He  loved  her,  and  his  love  was  odions  in  her 
eyes.  He  loved  her,  and  he  was  a  man  who  had 
never  yet  allowed  himself  to  fen  fai  any  undertaking. 
Saddest  of  aU,  Eoline  loved  him. 

Nobody  suspected  the  child's  devotion.  She  was 
bat  sixteen,  and  so  childlike,  she  seemed  much 
yoonf^er.  It  did  not  enter  her  fhther's  mind  that  his 
little  fairy-like  darUng  codd  love.  Oarioe  only 
knew  that  her  hatred  of  Bolhs  DdaphUne  was  deep- 
ened and  intensified  by  hia  strange  power  over  her 
sister.  She  knew  that  Eoline  watched  for  Ids 
comhig,  was  restless  when  he  waa  absent :  that  over 
her  pure  fair  face  a  deep  peace  setUsd  when  the 
doctor  waa  near  her.  like  her  fether,  Clarice 
thought  of  her  siater  asft  OMre  child,  yet  she  dreaded 
some  vague  harm  to  EoUne  by  the  hand  of  Ruins 
DelapkuDe. 

Summer  waa  over,  when  Chirice  was  faivited  to 
pass  a  few  moBths  in  Hew  York  with  her  mother's 
sister,  a  wealthy  widow,  who  has  often  uiged  a  Uke 
reqaest.  She  was  childish  aad  very  rich,  and  in  her 
letter  to  Judge  Mathews  she  said  phUnly  that  her 
niece  aad  namesake  would  probably  be  her  heiress 
if  the  woman  proved  as  attractive  as  the  child  had 
been,  . 

*^  Let  her  come  to  me,  and  see  somethhig  of  New 
Yorit  society,"  she  wrote.  "  She  can  ei^joy  many 
advantages  here  ^t  must  be  unattainable  in  Port- 
haven." 

Judge  Mathews  was  far  too  politic  a  man  to  aUow 
Clarice  to  read  this  ietter,0r  even  to  hint  to  her 
that  her  aunt  had  alluded  in  any  way  to  the  diq»oaal 
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of  her  fortune.  He  kMw  too  w«ll  how  the  girl's 
high,  prond  spirit  wottld  resent  aoj  appearance 
of  fortune-aeeking.  So,  when  he  answered  the 
•letter,  he  told  his  sSster^nf-law  of  hia  reticence, 
and  begged -she  woald  not  allow  Clarice  to  imagine 
she  was  ever  to  be  an  heiress. 

*'  I  wish  my  children  to  look  to  me  to  supply  all 
'  thehr  wants  while  I  live,"  he  wrote.  - 

To  Clarice  he  gave  a  gentle  but  firm  command 
to  accept  her  annVs  invitation. 

**  It  wHl  improve  yon  in  many  ways,"  he  said, 
-very  fondly.  **  Your  annt  is  a  most  superior  woman, 
and  draws  around  her  an  intellectual,  refined  olrcle 
of  iHends.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  bear 
really  good  music,  too,  and  to  have  a  few  sing- 
ing-lessons firom  a  first-rate  master.  I  wish  you  to 
go,  my  dear." 

'•But  Eoline  is. not  invited,"  pleaded  Clarice. 
**  We  havenever  been  separated  since  motherdied." 

**  I  could  not  lose  you  both,  even  if  Eoline  was 
invited,"  said  her  fother.  **  I  will  take  care  of  her. 
We  wm  invite  Miss  Williams  to  stay  here  until 
you  retuTB.  It  will  seem  quite  natural  to  have  her 
here  again."        ** 

Heavy  at  heart  and  ftill  of  sad  ibrebodings, 
Clarice  was  forced  to  yield  to  her  &ther*s  wish. 

Miss  Williams,  one  of  her  own  former  govern- 
esses, and  still  «  muaic^acher  in  Porthaven,  was 
invited  to  superintend  the  Judge's  household,  and 
be  a  companion  for  Eoline.  at  a  salary  that  made 
it  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  give  up  her  scholars. 

She  was  a  kindly  dd  maid,  past  middle  age, 
very  fond  of  her  former  pupils,  and  she  gladly  oon- 
eented  to  leave  her  cheap  boarding-house  aceom- 
modationB  to  preside  over  Judge  Mathews's  hand- 
some establishment,  cordially  promishig  to  take  the 

•  'beet  care  of  Eoline. 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy,"  she  said  to  Clarioe. 
**  I  know  all  your  papa's  ways,  and  how  delicate 
Eoline  is.  I  will  ta!ke  good  care  of  them  both ;  be 
•aareofthat" 

But  Clarioe  knew  well  tluit,  Idnd  as  she  was,  she 
•oonld  never  rifiMe  the  loving  watohhihieas  that 
was  to  be  taken  firoat  Boiine  by  her  absence.  She 
.  made  lier  preparatiena  for  departure,  sadly  piotur- 
4ng  the  sorrow  of  her  little  sister  when  she  knew  she 
-  was  goine  to  lose  her. 

It  cut  her  to  the  heart  when  Eoline  heard  the 
•news  without  a  tear.  Th»  dreamy,  wistful  look 
had  become  habitual  now  in  the  soft  blue  eyes,  and 

*  ^hen  she  knew  Clarlee  wias  going,  she  only  smiled 
:  sadly,  and  said,  gently: 

**  I  shall  miss  you  very  much,  but  I  hope  yon  will 
spend  a  pleasant  Winter." 

The  merest  acquaintence  could  hare  said  no  less, 
•Clarice  thought,  with  a  tightening  of  her  htort- 


the  strongest  love  of  her  noble  nature,  had  grown 
indifferent  to  her. 

Well,  after  that  New  York  was  as  good  as  Port- 
haven.  She  bought  dresses  and  bonnets,  packed 
trunks,  and  busiMl  herself  in  her  preparations  for 
departure,  bidding  fiirewell  to  her  fHends,  and  ap- 
parently fSMlinir  toe  interest  natural  to  her  years  in 
toe  promised  mtroductlon  to  toe  gayetiea  of  toe 
great  dty. 

*'She  may  marry  there,  and  retom  to  me  no 
more,"  toe  Judge  toonght,  sadly,  as  one  of  toe  last 
evenings  drew  to  a  close.  *'  Well,  it  is  toe  law  of 
nature,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  she  has  a  husband 
to  Uke  my  place  when  lam  gone.  I  hoped  Dela- 
plahie  would  have  loved  her,  my  queenly  cfrl;  but 
old  heads  cannot  govern  young  hearts.  I  may  be 
glad  some  day  he  did  hot'' 

And  while  toe  busy  bustle  of  preparation  was  all 
around  her,  Eoline  lived  in  her  dreamy  mist,  un- 
heeding it  all.  She  moved,  spoke,  looked  as  if  there 
was  some  separate  existence  for  her,  apart  firom 
toe  everyday  life  around  her.  She  had  always  been 
delteato  and  peouUav,  so  the  new  phaae  ttlraotod 


no  especial  attention.    No  one  knew,  no  one  m- 
pected,  toe  cause  in  her  ovm  fhmfly. 

But  the  secret  so  closely  hidden  firom  loving,  ta- 
der  eyes  was  plain  as  a  printed  page  to  Bnfte  DsU^ 
plaine.  He  felt  all  the  Interest  of  a  man  of  sdeaee 
in  a  new  discovery  when  he  first  knew  his  povn 
over  the  mind  and  heart  of  Eoline  Katoews.  Crael  ! 
to  his  heart's  core,  he  was  utterly  carelMs  of  toy 
suffering  he  might  be  preparing  for  her  faban  uIk 
gently  fanned  toe  flame  of  her  young  lore  vitk 
words  and  looks  of  tender  import 

UnconsciouR  herself  of  the  heart  she  was  sorm- 
dering,  toe  child  lived  in  a  dream  of  entire  hsp^ 
ness. 

Bwt,  unknown  to  any,  unrevealed  even  hi  Itt 
closest  discussions.  Rums  Delaplaine  poaweed  i 
dangerous,  subtle  power,  to  which  his  skill  told  him 
Eoline  would  yield  passive  submission.  He  wai  i 
close  disciple  of  Mesmer,  holding  in  hb  larse  dirk 
eyes,  in  his  solt  white  hand,  that  most  terrible  of  iL 
weatk>ns  in  human  grasp— toe  power  of  conqnenif 
anotoer's  will. 

Stealtoily  he  had  tried  Us  secret  power  opaa 
Judge  Matoews,  who  wakened,  full  of  apol^. 
team,  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  he  had  hnpaiM 
toe  most  cherished  secrete  of  his  profeanon  to  hs 
young  iHend,  rememberhig  nothing  of  his  ovi 
words. 

In  toe  same  secret  manner  Eoline  had  beea  fr 
covered  to  possess  marvelous  dairvoyant  powtn. 
guessing  notoing  herself  of  toe  aeorets  dn  m 
parted. 

But  npon  Clarice  the  doctor's  eyes  had  no  isfls- 
ence,  his  touch  no  power.  She  did  not  gneH  kov 
often  she  had  coolly  baffled  toe  utmost  mngtk  d 
toe  doctorhi  powerfbl  will,  how  often,  when  Ai 


toought  toe  man  rudely  staring  at  her,  he  was  tir- 
fa)g  to  grasp  her  mind  and  hold  it  captive,  ii 
little  coold  ahe  read  toe  rage  in  Ids  heart  whea  be 


found  her  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  toe  power 
he  had  wielded  successlhlly  for  years. 

It  was  a  blow  toat  nearly  deprived  him  of  liii 
reason  for  hours  when  he  heard  Clarioe  was  goiag 
firom  Porthaven,  to  be  absent  several  months.  Hi 
dared  not  tell  her  yet  of  his  fierce,  ungovsnubte 
love  for  her,  knowhu^  she  would  not  amfle  yetapoo 
him.  All  toe  plans  he  had  made  for  coDquetiu  ber 
indifference,  lowering  her  pride,  winniiig  her  vm. 
would  be  useless  now.  She  was  going  awty,  asd 
he  had  bound  himself  to  Portoaven  for  one  year. 
He  would  have  thrown  his  oontraot  to  thewindi. 
have  left  his  patlente  to  die  or  recover  as  tliej 
could,  have  burst  all  bonds  restraining  Um,  bti 
Clarice  loved  Urn;  bat  he  folt  bitteriy  that  he 
would  be  no  welcome  guest  where  she  had  the  ood- 
trol  of  her  own  vislting^list  He  Imew  she  hated 
htm,  yet  he  could  not  cmsh  out  liia  mad,  hope- 
lees  love  for  her.  Circumstances.  opportmAy,  tmu 
strange  fiiture,  might  yet  give  ner  to  hha,  if  the 
remained  at  Portoaven,  but,  fhr  firom  home,  la  fte 
city,  whe  oould  count  toe  rivals  Iter  beauty  wooM 
whi  ?  And  one  might  be  suocesaftal  where  he  had 
faUed. 

Yet  he  mupt  bear  it !  When  she  bade  hhn  good-  ^ 
by  on  toe  evening  precodhig  her  aepartnre,  ke  | 
oould  have  struck  her  dead  in  her  cahn,  bsp^ 
nous  beauty,  ratoer  than  speak  the  polite  words 
of  formal  parting.  One  fierce  temptatioa  aelnd 
him,  to  tlirow  himself  at  her  feet,  and  implore  ber 
to  pity  his  agony  of  love,  but  he  controlled  it,  aad 
to^  parted  fViends. 

Could  toe  woman  have  read  the  IMnre,  Iheliere 
it  was  in  tlie  grand  nobility  of  her  natnre  to 
have  given  her  promise  to  him,  and  kept  it,  too, 
if  by  this  sacrifice  of  her  own  heart  she  could 
have  averted  toe  misery  to  follow.  But  she  kaev 
notoing  of  toe  dread  events  that  were  to  ID  ber 
absence,  and  left  her  hooM  siok  at  heart,  yet  hoping 
for  a  happy  retom  In  toe  Spring. 

It  was  eariy  in  October  when  Clarioe  Irfl  M- 
haven,  and  toe  leaves  and  woods  arsaal  v 
Uttte  iow«  were  gorgecua  in  toeir  briDiaBt  AitiBB 
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dr«ii.  The  •k  wm  warm  and  pleMant,  and  no  one 
wondered  that  EoUne  comforted  some  oP  her 
"  len  by  taking  long  solitary  walks.  lOss  Wil- 
haying  the  dnties  of  housekeeper  on  her 
,  Bcaroely  missed  her  yonng  charge  for  an 
or  two  each  day,  and  the  Jndge  seldom 
Mw  any  of  his  family  IVom  early  momfaig  till 
BTeniDg.  No  one  noticed,  as  Clarice  wonld  have 
done,  how  weary  Eolhie  became  In  her  daily  walks, 
how  restless  she  was  before  they  were  undertaken, 
h«w  langnid  and  dnU  after  they  were  over,  unless 
Baftes  Deiaplaine  came  to  spend  the  evening,  when 
ika  was  qoletly  happy. 

As  the  weather  grew  colder,  she  still  strolled  in 
one  direotion  every  afternoon,  and  it  is  on  a  dreary 
Noivenber  day  we  follow  her.  to  learn  the  secret  of 
tfaefkseination  that  took  her  tp  one  trysting-pla^e  In 
aU  weather. 

After  the  yoimg  girl  entered  a  wood  on  the  out- 
flUrta  of  the  town,  she  seemed  to  have  no  will,  no 
ToHtiOB,  of  her  own.  W)th  her  large  bine  eyes 
dHatad,  and  looking  steadHy  forward,  she  advanced 
Uke  %  sleep-walker.  tiH,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
wood,  leaninff  against  a  tree,  Rnras  Deiaplaine, 
Ma  eyes  flxedf  npon  her,  drew  her,  by  their  power 
alone,  to  his  sidef  .    /  f 

"  Yon  are  here,"  he  wonld  say,  coldly. 

''lamheret"  ; 

Don,  mechanical,  as  if  repeating  a  ler^n,  the 
•weet,  low  voice  conid  scarcely  oe  recognized. 
On  tUs  doll  November  afternoon,  the  woman 
searoely  waited  for  his  answer,  be  lore  he  spoke 
Aeroelv: 

*'  I  Lave  been  here  nearly  an  honr !  Tell  me 
qoleUywkatyoneee!" 

'*  I  see  Clarice !  Oh,  Raftas,  spare  n^e  !  It  gives 
mo  aoch  cruel  pain  to  see  your  heart  at  her  feet 
8pttesie,Roftasl" 

"  Ten  me  what  yon  see  !" 

'*  He  is  there,  the  UU,  fkir-haired  man  I  see  now 
evaiT  day.  They  are  very  happy.  In  her  hair,  on 
her  breMt,  Clarice  wears  flowers  he  kissed  before 
he  gave  them  to  her." 

.  'MTarse  him !"  cried  tiie  man,  cRnchIng  his  hands 
tin  the  blood  etarted  under  the  pressure  of  his  nails. 

"  He  li  speaking !  Ah,  Clarice,  dear  aarice,  he 
lorea  yon,  and  you  have  given  your  great  warm 
heart  to  him.  He  teUs  her  they  will  go  to  Eng- 
land, to  hte  home.  He  is  very  eloquent,  very  ra- 
tM^  in  Ua  words.  I  cannot  follow  them  all,  but 
Cteiee  Ustena.  Her  fhoe  is  flushing,  and  there  are 
aofi,  happy  teara  in  her  eyes;  and  now  her  hand 
Is  Sa  his,  her  ftuse  pressed  against  his  bosom,  and 
his  Upstoneh  her  hair  P 

With  an  faiarticnlate  cry  that  sounded  scarcely 
haaULn,  Rnfte  Delaplahie  rushed  away  ftom  the 
setf-tonaentlBg  he  had  daily  brought  upon  him- 
self. EoUne  staggered  fbrward  a  step  or  two, 
aa  a  ehOd  woaldTollow  the  hand  that  had  held  up 
ita  tottering  steps,  then  sank  down,  helplesa  and 
nearly  unconscious,  npon  the  damp  grass. 

For  aeariy  aa  honr  she  lay  in  a  passive  state, 
knowiaa  nothing  of  a  fine  soft  rain  penetrating  the 
air,  noniag  of  ner  own  consciousness,  till  a  nasty 
footstep  aanonnoed  the  return  of  her  tormentor. 

•«  Go !"  he  said,  imperiously. 

Slowly  she  moved  toward  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood  till,  where  the  |peU  had  fdlen.  npon  her.  it 
dropped  from  her,  and,  shiverfng  with  cold,  her 
gannenta  drenched,  she  retraced  her  steps  home- 
ward, entirely  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  last 
hour,  knowing  abaolntely  nothing  of  the  interview 
wiUi  Bufua  Deiaplaine,  on|y  oonaciona  of  great 
weariness  and  cold. 

This  one  interview  wiU  suffice  to  show  the  cruel, 
deadly  game  Rnfus  Deiaplaine  was  playhig.  Hnn- 
frering  and  thirsting  for  the  sight  of  the  face  of 
Clarice,  the  sound  oi  her  voice,  he  had  no  power 
that  could  bring^her  before  him  save  throng  the 
clairvoyance  of  Eoline. 

Dai^  he  subjected  the  senBitive»  shrinkinr  victim 
to  the  torture  of  reading  his  own  desperate  lore  for 


another,  knowing  ahe  eonld  not  betray  hfan ,  knowing 
the  hour  that  was  Ms  only  hour  of  the  twenty-four  h«r 
cared  to  Uve.  was  but  a  blank  in  the  memory  of  the 
fhir-baired  giri  who  loved  him.  He  could  visit  her 
hi  her  home,  eonld  smile  upon  her,  ooidd  give  her 
caressing  words,  and  grant  ner  happiness  whfle  he 
was  near  her,  knowing  that  he  was  dowly  earrying 
her  young  lif^  to  its  end,  slowly  wearing  away  the 
seadtive  spirit,  and  undermining  every  vital  force 
of  her  existence. 

Day  after  day,  with  cruet  peraistence,  he  stole 
from  aer  her  flEuit-dimlnishing  svength,  knowing  tiiat 
every  stolen  interview  In  the  woods  robbed  her  of 
life  that  might  have  lasted  fbr  years.  He  played 
npon  the  delicate  heartstrings  aa  ruthlessly  aa  a 
musician  might  npon  the- instrument  that  his  genius 
gave  a  voice. 

The  yonng  Bngllshman's  woohig  became  the 
daily  tortare  of  his  rival.  He  knew  every  trick  of 
his  voice,  every  lover>like  expression  of  his  eyes; 
he  knew  better  than  hia  fortunate  rival  did  himself 
how  the  proud  heart  that  had  scorned  him  had 
given  itself  in  the  humility  of  love  fai  such  natures 
to  the  fhmk,  bold  wooer  fh>m  aeroas  ine  water. 
He  saw,  in  the  mirror  he  set  up  for  Us  own  torture, 
the  tender  meetings,  the  Ifaigering  partings,  the- 
smiUng  weloomea  accorded'  the  yotmg  sprig  of  for- 
eign nobility  by  the  aunt  who  gave  Clarice  every 
enoonrageoMnt  and  her  lover  hearty  good  wishes. 

He  could  smile  wtiea  Judge  Mathews  told  him 
Clarice  was  about  to  marry  a  yomag  EngUdi  noble- 
man, and  that  her  aunt  had  urged  her  remainingpfai 
New  Tork,  to  be  married  fh>m  her  house.  He 
could  ofibr  congratnlationa,  and  retnrn  home  to 
fairiy  writhe  upon  the  floor  in  the  hopeleas  misery 
of  his  own  love  and  despair. 

December  paased,  and  the  fhUl  body  he  had  so 
severely  overtaxed  by  his  unnatural  pressure  on 
brain  and  heart  gave  way,  and  BoUne  became  dan- 
gerously ill. 

Judge  Mathews  forbade  any  news  to  be  sent  to 
Clarice,  whose  wedding  was  fixed  for  aa  early  day 
in  February,  and  Doctor  Deiaplaine  became  phy- 
sician for  die  fiair  gh-l  whom  ne  was  murdering. 
But  the  tortaring  scenes  that  had  become  a  very 
necessity  of  life  to  him  were  taken  fh>m  him  by  the 
constant  presence  of  Mies  WlHiams.  For  one  entire 
week  he  never  saw  Eoline  alone. 

The  man  had  become  fliiriy  insane  now  in  hia 

Eursait  of  one  torturing  stimulus  fbr  his  love,  and 
e  asked  Judge  Mathews  to  give  him  the  dying  giri 
for  his  wifb.  He  eonld  fbtgn  a  love  and  tenderness 
he  never  fbit  for  the  hUr  woman  who  loved  him,  and 
pleaded  eloqaently  for  the  right  to  watch  over  her 
every  hour. 

Finding  Eoline  quietly  happy  at  the  suggestion, 
the  Judge  yielded,  and  tbere  waa  a  weddfaig  in  the 
siek-room— a  straage.  hideous  mockery  of  marriage, 
where  the  love  existed  on  one  side  only;  on  tiie 
other  only  a  deliberate  determhiation  to  presa  for- 
ward the  hour  when  death  would  break  these  mock 
bonds  that  bound  hhn. 

When  the  younff  wtfb  fhded  rapidly,  no  one 
doabted  the  devotToa  of  the  husband,  who  spent 
every  spare  honr  beside  her.  Who  oould  guess  that 
those  hours  were  hurrying  her  forward  to  Ine  grave  ? 
Who  could  divine  the  steady,  unwavering  cruelty 
that  pressed  the  probe  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
shriaking  heart  in  every  trance-sleep,  in  every  re- 
velation of  rautoal  torture  ? 

Judge  Mathews- went  to  the  wedding,  leaving  his 
child  to  the  tender  care  of  her  devoted  hnsMind. 
who  spent  the  weddhig-day  beside  the  bedside  of 
his  win,  hearing  the  desonption  of  the  bride,  the 
happy  bridegroom,  the  whispered  words  of  proud 
love;  never  heeding  the  piteous  cries  of,  "Rufus, 
yon  are  klllhig  me !  Let  me  go !  Give  me  the  love 
you  send  ft>om  me  1    8pare%ie,  Rofus !" 

Pitiless  to  her  aa  to  himself,  he  foflowed  every 
word  of  the  eeremoiiy  till,  wheh  its  close  sealed  fbr 
ever  jiny  madr  Hngering  hope,  licf^lT  upon  the  bed- 
room floor  in  a  deep  lasenalblUtyi  '' 
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Eoline's  cries  brought  the  ^rraats  »nd  Miss  WO- 
liams,  fall  of  pity  for  the  husband  wearied  out  in 
deTOtioQ  to  his  siok  wife ;  and  Eoline,  forgetting,  as 
slie  ever  did,  all  the  glimpses  she  had  seen  ot  her 
husband's  inner  life,  wept  for  her  own  selfishness 
in  baring  taxed  him  by  ner  illness. 

For  hours  the  man  lay  insensible,  till  the  terrified 
servants  telegraphed  Judge  Mathews,  who  oame  on 
the  night-train  with  his  daughter  and  new  son-in- 

He  had  told  Clarice,  after  the  wedding,  of  Eolino's 
illness ;  for  the  bridal-trip  was  proposed  for  Europe, 
and  he  feared  it  would  deprive  Clarice  of  one 
sight  more  of  her  sister's  fiice,  if  she  onoe  put  the 
ocean  between  them. 

So,  in  the  earl/  morning,  irhen  Buftis,  pale  and 
haggard,  sat  beside  Eoline,  who  was  sinking  fiut, 
tl^ere  entered  to  them  Claric%fai  her  smt  of  delicate 
gray  popUn,  her  bridal  traveling-dress.  She  gave 
no  glance  at  the  wretehed  man  wh^,  for  love  of  her, 
had  taken  away  a  life,  but,  swift  aa  an  arrow,  si>ed 
to  Eoline.  Some  fresh,  healthy  vitality  seemed  to 
quicken  in  the  pulses .  of  the  dying  giii.  as  she 
rested  in  the  arms  of  the  .sister  wiio  loved  her  so 
devotedly;  she  shuddered  as  Rnrus  drew  near, 
i^hispering : 

**  Send  them  all  away>  Clacioe  I  Bttfoa,  ikther, 
everybody  but  you !  '* 

"**  Yon  will  let  me  see  n^  aisler  alone.  Doctor 
DeUplaine  ?"  Clarioe  asked,  la  her  clear,  even  tones. 
*'  I  have  left  her  too  long  I" 

He  seemed  tP  have  no  power  to  refuse.  Dased 
by  her  unexpected  appearanee,  fevered  by  the  in- 
wi^d  torture  raging  b  his  heart,  maddened  by  his 
own  misery,  he  crept  awf^,  voiceless  and  wretched. 

"  Eoline  ruttle  sister !"  Clarioe  whispered, acarcely 
trusting  her  own  voice ;  '*  I  should  never  have  left 
you!" 

"  Hush !''  the  giri  said,  softly.  "  It  win  not  last 
long  now.  I  see  things  clear  now,  Clarice !  Is  it 
because  I  am  dyinff  ?  I  see  Rnftis  as  he  is !  I  am 
blind  no  loni^r  1  I  loved  him  so,  Clarioe,  I  would 
have  given  hmi  the  life  he  has  stolen  ik-om  me,  had 
he  asked  it  I  I  did  not  gnees  why  he  married  me ; 
I  never  knew  what  drew  the  heart  from  me  till  now  I 
I  know  now  I  Clarioe  I  Clarice  I  shun  him !  keep 
away  from  him !  He  would  kiU  you  if  he  could— he 
loves  you  so !  I  am  not  ravioff !  I  am  not  dehrious !" 

And.  olearly»  aa  the  angel  of  death  oWared  all 
mists  from  her  memory,  £oline  told  Clarice  the 
whole  cruel  story. 

There  was  a  moment  of  deep  sflence  aa  she  ceased 
speaking;  then  Bnfbs  Dela|Haine,  with  bloodleaa 
lips  and  oumingeTea,  staggered  into  the  room. 

Clarice  looked  up  as  he  came  to  the  oppomte  side 
«f  her  sister's  deathbed ;  eveiy  impulse  of  Iter 
noUe  nature  cried  out  against  the  profanity  of 
Ins  presence  in  the  sacred  hour  that  was  so  fast 


'*'*  00 !"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  door.  "  Leave 
me  aJone  with  the  auter  you  have  murdered !" 

"  Clarice !"  he  murmured,  flxhig  his  haggard  eyes 
inxplorinftly  opon  her.  ^  Pifey  me— do  not  drive  me 
away !  Do  not  curse  me  V^  h»  cried  sharply,  as 
be  saw  bar  face  darken  and  her  eyes  flash. 

*'  Curse  you?"  she  «ried.  *'  If  I  had  a  thousand 
tongues,  I  could  use  them  all  to  curse  yon,  seehig 
this  r'  and  she  pointed  to  the  white  dying  ^e. 

He  reeled  awav,  then,  ghastly  in  Us  utter  de- 
spair, and  she  looked  upon  his  living  face  no  moro. 

When  her  father  and  husband  oame  te  find  her, 
she  was  chispln^  her  dead  sister  fast  in  her  arms, 
weeping  the  bitterest  tears  of  her  life  over  the 
white,  wasted  fiioe.  Later » ahe  was  told,  in  bushed 
tones  of  awe,  that  Rnftw  DeUiplaine  had  taken 
poison,  unable  to  bear  the  loss  of  his  fisfar  wifr. 
Those  who  had  known  his  devotion  were  tenderly 
sympathetic  over  his  sui#de,  even  Judge  Mithaws 
accepting  the  popular  theory. 

For  Clarioe,  ahe  turned  shuddering  from  his  coffin, 
but  to  no  ona,  even  her  husband,  waft  aver  dia- 
cleoed  the  secret  of  EoUne'a  deathbed. 


The  Benevolent  Coyote,  end  hit  Sed  End. 

Cb^rbta,  the  creator  (says  Bancroft's  "  Natire 
Paces  of  the  Pacific  SUtes  ") ,  had  made  salmon,  but 
he  had  put  them  in  the  big  water,  and  made  a  great 
fish-dam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath,  so  that  they 
could  not  go  up ;  and  this  dam  was  cloaed  with  a 
key  which  was  given  in  oharge  to  two  old  liags  to 
watch  over,  night  and  day,  so  that  no  Cahroc  sbonU 
get  near  it. 

Now,  the  Cahroca  were  sorely  pushed  by  1hi_, 
and  the  voice  of  women  and  little  chUoren 
heard  imploring  food.  The  Coyote  aworo  by  the 
stool  of  Chareya  that,  before  another  mooikt  their 
lodges  should  drip  with  salmon,  and  the  very  dogs 
be  satisfied  withaL  So  he  traveled  down  the  lOa- 
math  many  days'  journey,  till  he  oame  to  the  b^ 
water  and  heard  the  thunder  of  its  waves.  Up  hs 
went  to  the  hut  of  the  old  womeui  rapped,  and 
asked  hospitality  for  the  niffht;  and  the  eroees 
could  fibd  no  excuse  for  relu^g  him.  He  eeter&d 
and  threw  himself  down  by  the  fire,  while  they  pre- 
pared salmon  for  supper^which  they  ate  withoot 
offering  him  a  bite. 

In  the  morning,  one  of  the  hags  took  down  the  key 
and  started  off  toward  the  dam  to  get  bobbo  iah  fisr 
breakfast.  like  a  flash  the  Coyote  leaped  at  her. 
hurling  himself  between  her  feet ;  heela  over  bead 
she  pitched,  eed  the  key  flew  fhr  from  her  bands. 
Before  she  welL  knew  what  had  hurt  her,  the  Coyote 
stood  at  the  dam  with  the  key  in  his  teeth,  wteaek- 
iog  at  the  fastenings.  They  gave  way,  and,  with  a 
great  roar,  the  green  water  raced  through,  all  aahine 
with  salmon,  utterly  destroying  and  breaktef  dewa 
the  dam.  so  that  ever  after  un  found  free  wey  ip 
the  Klamath. 

The  end  of  the  poor  Coyote  was  rather  aed.  Lfte 
too  many  great  personages,  he  grew  preod  and 
pufihd  up  with  the  adulatton  of  flatterers  end  syeo- 
phants-4k>  proud,  he  determined  to  have  a  dance 
through  heaven  itself,  having  chosen  aa  his  parlasr 
a  certain  star  that  used  to  pans  qeite  eleee  by  a 
mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  hla  tine. 
Bo  he  called  out  to  the  star  to  take  him  by  the  paw, 
and  they  would  go  round  the  world  together  fir  a 
night  But  the  star  only  laughed  and  meked  in  aa 
excessively  provoking  way,  from  time  to  time.  The 
Covote  persisted  angrily  hi  his  demand,  and  barked 
and  barked  at  the  star  all  round  heaven*  till  fhi 
twinkling  thinr  grew  tired  of  his  noise  and  toUlhim  ts 
be  quiet,  and  he  diould  be  taken  next  eigkt.  Next 
night  the  star  came  up  qoite  oloae  to  the  oUff  where 
the  Coyote  stood,  who,  leaping,  waa  able  to  eateh 
on.  Away  they  danced  togethw  throogb  the  blue 
heavens.  Fine  sport  it  was  for  a  while,  bet,  oh ! 
it  grew  bitter  cold  up  there  for  a  Coyote  of  the 
earth,  and  it  was  an  awfril  sight  to  leek  down  to 
where  the  broad  Klamath  lay  like  a  sleek  bow- 
string, and  the  Cahroc  viUages  like  arrow-heads. 
Woe  for  the  Covote !  his  Bumb  pawa  have  slipped 
their  hold  on  his  bright  oompanlon;  dark  is  the 
partner  that  leads  the  danoe  now,  and  the  name  of 
aim  Is  Death.  Ten  long  snows  the  Coyote  is  in  fril-. 
big,  and,  when  be  strikes  the  earth,  he  ia  '^seMshed 
as  flat  as  a  wiUow-mat"  Coyetea  most  not  danee 
with  stars. 


Marke  of  the  Suite,    r 

pLATtNO-OARDB  weTO  the  fovorito  amnaemeat  of 
CharleaVI.  of  Franoe  during  his  fits  of  melancholy. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  broa|;ht  into  Europe 
from  the  oeun^  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  have  been 
well  known  in  Hlndoostan  and  China  maiQr  centuries 
before.  The  four  aoits  are  said  te  represent  the 
four  estates^-the  clergy,  nobles,  peasants  and 
mechanics.  The  clergy,  called  eho{r*men  {gem  de 
c/uKwr)t  are  represented  by  hearts.  Tbie  suit  ii 
called  by  the  Spaniards  copa$  (cbaUcea),  but  bv  the 
French  chaur,  corrupted  into  ootvr  (a  heart),  aa 
error  perpetuated  in  our  translation.  The  nobles 
are  represented  bf  apedea.  or  rather  eike-beadi 
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This  suit  is  caHed  by  the  Spaniards  e»ada«  (twords^, 
tut  by  the  Prenoh  pique  (pike  men).  Oor  term  is 
a  connptton  of  the  Spanish  word,  and  oonveys  an  er- 
roneous notion.  The  peasantry  are  represented  by 
dabs.  This  snit  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  hoMfoi 
(rvstios),  bntbvtiie  French  tr^  (clover).  Oar  term 
b  again  taken  from  the  Spanish,  and  &as^05  confonn- 
ded  wtth  batUfUidoB,  or  dubs.  The  mechanics  are 
represented  by  diamonds.  This  suit  is  called  by  the 
Spanish  dinerfm,  a  square  piece  of  money  used  to 
pay  wages  with,  but  by  the  French  catireaux — 
square  pavements  or  building-tiles.  In  our  pack 
the  diape  is  preserved,  but  the  translation  conveys 
an  erroneous  idea. 

The  four  kings  In  the  French  pack  are  represent- 
atives of  four  kingdoms— the  French,  Jewish,  Mace- 
donian and  Roman.  The  king  of  hearts  (called 
Charlemagne)  represents  the  first;  the  king  of 
spades  (David),  the  second  :  the  king  of  clubs 
(Alexander),  the  i\M;  and  the  king  of  diamonds 
tCtesar),  the  fourth. 

In  our  pack  the  court-cards  are  heraldic.  The 
king  of  hearts  represents  the  English  monarch,  the 
king  of  spades  the  French,  the  king  of  clnbs  the 
Pope,  and  the  king  of  diamonds  Spain.  The 
four  queens  or  dames  represent  Royalty.  Wis- 
dom, Fortitude  and  Piety.  The  dame  of  hearts 
Is  called  by  the  French  Argine  (Juno),  the  queen  of 
mieena;  and  the  word  was  selected  because  it 
iWms  an  anagram  for  "regina.*'  The  dame  of 
spades  Is  called  Pallas,  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  the 
dame  of  clnbs  Judith,  the  slayer  of  Holofemes,  and 
fype  of  courage ;  and  the  dame  of  diamonds  Rachel. 
the  representative  of  the  Jewhih  nation  or  of  piety. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  the  faees  of  the  four 
dames  were  drawn  to  represent  four  distinguished 
ladies:  Judith  was  a  likeness  of  Isabeau,  the  queen 
inother ;  PsHaa,  of  Jeanne  d*Arc ;  Arghie,  the  queen 
herself;  and  Raohel,  Agnes  Sorel,  the  king's  mis- 
tress. The  four  knaves  or  varlets  represent  four 
kniffhts  Of  paladiia,  and  their  names  in  the  French 
pack  are  La  Hire,  Hogier,  Lancelot,  and  Hector. 
The  first  is  the  famous  general  In  the  reign  of 
Chaiies  YIL  who  greatly  distinguished  himself 
agaUurt  the  BngUah ;  Ihe  second  Is  Hogier  the  Dane, 
the  most  fismous  of  Charlemagne's  paladins;  the 
third  Is  the  most  noted  of  the  Knights  of  the  Roan4. 
Table ;  and  the  last  Is  Hector  de  Galard,  the  com- 
panion of  La  Hire.  [Modem  researches  show  that 
bke  explanation  of  the  marks  of  the  suit  above  given 
is  pure  teney.] 

Modts  of  Lighting. 

No  CRBATuu  but  man  has  erer  managed  to 
fbmiah  himself  with  artificial  light  Some  animals 
and  birds,  like  the  cat  and  the  owl,  can  seo  remark- 
ably inll  in  the  dark ;  but  no  domb  being  evor  yet 
Jdndlei  a  fire  or  lighted  a  lamp.  Me«i  wist  have 
ezbted  (or  a  while  without  any  artificial  light,  and 
we  faapDe  that  he  had  rather  a  dull  time  roostUig 
<ip  toame,  or  crooehing  in  his  damp  care  after  the 
sun  had  gone  down.  To  be  sure,  there  were  no 
books  or  papers  to  read,  and  men  can  talk  in  the 
dark  as  well  as  in  the  light ;  but,  then,  in  those 
days,  there  ooold  not  have  been  much  to  talk 
about 

It  was  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  the  race  when 
the  first  pine-torch  was  kindled,  and  the  first  lump 
of  fat  utilised  for  purposes  of  illumination.  The 
smnoke  may  have  been  an  annoyance,  and  the  men 
eoold  not  get  a  very  steady  light  from  the  sesinous 
wood  and  the  saturated  bark  fibre,  but  it  was  better 
than  nothing,  and  answered  well  enough,  so  long  as 
they  had  no  elaborate  toilet  to  make  and  no  fine 
oeedlework  to  do. 

were 
and 


In  progress  of  time  great  improrements  v 
made  in  wis  department  of  domestic  economy, 
among  the  raUcs  of  antiquity  dug  out  of  the  earth 
and  dteeovered  to  tombs,  nothing  is  more  common 
ihaa  tko  earthen  or  metallic   lamp,  frequentiy 


adorned  with  fkncUtal  deslgnt,  and  fhshioned  in 
forms  of  singular  beauty;  and, in.  fact,  the  most 
fashionable  patterns  now  in  use  are  copied  firom  the 
antique. 

We  hardly  thhik  that  we  appreciate  the  Improve- 
ments in  our  modes  of  lighting,  which  hare  followed 
each  other  so  rapidly  during  the  present  generation. 
In  additloii  to  all  the  new  mechanical  mventions, 
consider  how  many  new  materials  for  lighting  have 
come  into  general  use.  What  would  have  become 
of  08  if  the  wax  and  tallow  and  whale-oil  to  which 
we  were  restricted  fifty  rears  ago  were  the  only 
materials  now  available  for  ihh  production  of  arti- 
ficial light?  The  products  of  tiie  bee-hive  and  the 
bay 'berry  bush  would  be  of  no  account;  at  the 
present  price  of  mutton  and  beef,  tallow  candles 
would  go  but  a  llttie  way  in  supplying  the  general 
demand,  and  long- before  this  the  whales  would 
have  been  exterminated.  Darkness  must  have 
reigned  in  manv  a  dwelling,  omr  great  miUs  have 
closed  at  sunset,  and  public  assembles,  operas  and 
theatres  have  assembled  by  daylight,  as  they  did  in 
ormer  times  $  or  have  been  content  with  ftuch  a 
dim  and  dreary  illumination,  that  the  display  would 
have  been  robbed  of -half  itsobMms.  But,  as  the 
whales  got  ^arce,  the  swfne  were  pressed  Into  the 
service,  and  for  a  time  lArd-oIl  seemed  Ukelr  to 
meet  the  tmiversal  want.  The  race  of  pigs,  how- 
ever, has  Its  aataral  limit,  and  so  there  were  fai- 
vented  aU  sorts  of  bnmhig  fluids,  clean,  cheap  and 
brUUant;  and  theee  had  their  rttn,Jiable  only  to 
this  objection— that  some  of  them  were  so  explosive 
as  to  make  them  about  as  dangerous  for  lighting 
purposes  as  gunpowder  would  be  for  fuel,  m  our 
larger  towns  and  otties  these  were  soon  superseded 

f^w  people  dreamed  of  the  revolution  it  was  des- 
tined to  efiect  It  would  have  astonished  our  yen- 
erable  ancestors  if  they  had  been  told  that  thehr 
ambitions  and  daring  poeterl^  would  ever  hare 
ventured  to  maunuwe  lightning  by  ohemioal  and 
mechanical  processes,  and  use  that  for  artificial 
light.  Such  a  prediction  would  have  shocked  tiieir 
minds  as  painrolly  as  the  electric  battery  shocks 
the  body.  How  much  further  we  are  destined  to 
go  in  this  dh^ction  no  one  can  teU.  Sunbeams  have 
not  as  yet  been  extracted  fh)m  cnomibera,  but  it  is 
thought  by  some  that  we  shaU  find  out  how  to  torn 
the  water  which  tiiey  contain  into4iffht  Perhans^ 
in  another  generation,  no  lamps  wiU^e  needed  in 
our  streets ;  but,  after  the  natural  sua  has  gone 
down,  great  calcium  orbs  will  be  lighted  kti^e  air. 
sheddtog  thehr  radiance  over  the  towfl>attl  ^ming 
night  into  day.  What  a  Oontrast  tiui  vow  be 
with  the  olden  times,  when  Unk-boys  U||Mj|^des- 
trians  through  the  slippery  streets  of  ivi^on, 
and  flambeaux  biased  around  the  ilayf  of  Im  the- 
atres! 

Thus  fhr,  we  haTO  said  notbfaig  of  petroletui,  the 
old  Seneca  oil  of  the  Indians,  that  was  onoe  soaked 
op  hi  blankets,  fh>m  the  surface  of  the  rivep  on 
wlil<^  it  floated,  bottied,  and  sold  as  a  drug;  and 
which  now  itself  fiows  as  a  river,  canylBg.  Ujpit  to 
OTery  quarter  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
the  world  when  man  first  ''struck  oil.'*  They 
thought  that  it  was  a  great  thbig  whenr  they  were 
able  to  extract  it  fk>om  coal ;  but  now  they  find  out 
that  the  whole  thing  has  been  done  ready  to  their 
band,  m  the  great  laboratory  of  nature. 

Is  there  not  a  providence  in  all  this  ?  It  is,  indeod, 
by  human  skill  and  human  research  that  these  tai- 
yentiong  and  discoveries  have  bean  aocompUdied : 
but  is  there  no  suporhnmaa  spirit  that  prompted 
man  to  do  all  this,  lost  at  the  time  when  the  world 
must  have  stopped  in  its  onward  progrew,  if  the 
coal-beds  and  fountains  of  oil  had  not  been  revealed  ? 
Undoubtedly;  and  the  great  object  yet  to  be 
gained  in  regard  to  tho  illuminating  capacity  of  the 
yarions  substances  and  fluids  now  subservient  to 
that  purpose  hi  to  eacoorago  their  use,  and,  bv 
means  of  seientiflc  appliances,  Increase  their  bril- 
liancy while  husbanding  the  means  of  coosomption. 
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Tho  First  Paper  Money. 

It  ifl  DOW  nearly  five  handred  years  lince  Marco 
Polo,  the  great  traveler,  wrote  the  followioff  de- 
scription of  the  paper  money  he  came  across,  in  his 
explorations,  in  the  domains  of  the  Grand  Khan: 
In  this  city  of  Kambaln  is  the  Mint. of  the  Grand 
Khan,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  poueis  the  secret 
of  the  chemists,  as  he  has  the  art  of  producing 
money  by  the  following  process :  He  causes  banc 
to  be  stripped  from  those  mnlberry-trees  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  for  feeding  silkworms,  and  which 
takes  from  it  that  thin  inner  rind  which  liea  between 
the  coarser  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  tree.  This 
being  steeped  and  afterward  pounded  in  a  nortar 
until  reduced  to  a  pulp,  is  made  taito  paper,  re^ 
sembling  in  substance  that  which  is  manulaotnred 
from  cotton,  but  quite  black.  When  reaidy  for  use, 
he  has  it  cut  into  pieces  of  money  of  dtfiferent  sizes, 
neitrly  square,  but  longer  than  they' are iwide.  Of 
these  the  smallest  pass  for  a  denier  tooraoise ;  the 
next  size  for  a  Venetian  nlver  groat;  others  for 
two,  five  or  ten  groats ;  others  for  one,  twoy  and  as 
Tar  as  ten  besants  of  gold.  ' 

The  coinage  of  this  paper  money  is  anthentloated 
with  as  much  form  ana  ceremoi^  as  if  it  were  aetnal 
gold  and  silver,  for  to  each  note  a'Sunber  of  afficers, 
specially  appointed,  not  only  snbsoribe  their  nMmes 
but  affix  their  signets  ahMH,  an4  when  this-  has  Mean 
Regularly  done  by  the  whole  of '  them,  the  pHndpal 
officer  deputed  by  his  majesty,  having  dipped  into 


vermilion  the  roval  seal  committed  to  his  enatody, 
stamps  with  It  the  paper,  so  that  the  forms  eT  the 
seal  tinged  with  vemmion  remains  impressed  vpoo 
it,  by  which  it  receives  full  authentic!^  as  correct 
money,  and  the  act  of  counterfeiting  it  is  pnoiilied 
as  a  capital  offense. 

When  thus  coined  in  large  quantities,  this  Mpar 
currency  is  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  Gnuid  - 
Khan's  domain,  nor  dares  any  person,  at  the  peift 
of  his  life,  refuse  to  accept  it  in  payment.  AM  Ua 
subjects  receive  it  without  hMitation,  l^eaoaa 
wherever  their  business  may  caU  them,  thej 
dispose  of  it  again  in  the  purchase  of  the  m 

disc  they  may  have  occasion  for,  snoli  as  , , 

Jewels,  gold  or  silver.  With  it,  in  short,  eveqr 
article  may  be  procured. 


An  Intelligent  Horse. 

'■  THf  latest  story,  of  horse  intelligence  comae  1 
^ngor,  and  is  told  as  follows :  Mr.  W.  H.  PrftobevA  i 
^as  In  his  stable  a  grain-chest  which  lookswithia 
spring.   The  boy  who  takes  care  of  the  horse  elwefe 
poonds  the  spring  to  raise  the  lid.,  Wedneedaf^ 
morning  Mr.Prltchard  heard  a  loud  thmnplag  fntke  > 
stable,  and,  on  going  out,  found  the  hone  imilatiw  i  • 
'the  boy  by  pounding  with  his  fore-foot  tlie  topjv  * 
the  grain-chest  lid,  endeavoring  togetitepen. .  Tk0'  ( 
knowing  animal. was  returned  to  bis  stall,  eadce-  t 
c^{Ved  an  extra  quantity  of  oats  for  his  endeevoie» 
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I  Momc  ep  no  black  obuoifix.— "  ns  cowl  was  thbown  bajck  upon  ma  shoulders,  and  in 

HIS  UQBT  HAMD,  WHICH,  WITB  HIS  IBM,  WAB  PBBBD  FROM  THB  HANQINO  BIEBYB  OP  HI8  LONG 
CASSOCK,  HB  HBLD  THB  DBADLT  PONIABD  QIVBN  HIM  BT  THK  NUN,  WHOSB  CBUBL  BYES  WEBB  NOW 
BAOKBLT  BBQABDIMO  HIS  DB8CBNT  UPON  HBB  UMSUSPBCTINQ  VICTIM."— 8EB  NEXT  PAQB. 
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^hooting  Start. 

Bon,  throtigb  the  ealtry  Rummer  al^i, 

We  saanter,  you  with  yotir  cigar; 
In  purple  epeoe,  with  nipM  flight, 

1  mark  a  tuddeii  shooting  star. 
7on*re  thinking  eUll  of  that  last  ▼als^ 

And  searoely  eanght  the  passing  ray— 
locore  one  etolle  qal  file, 

Qoi  file,  file  et  disparaitl 

1  know  yon  fhlak  I*m  growing  old. 

And  waste  the  moments  scanning  skies, 
Because  dull  Time  has  left  me  cold 

And  Mind  to  light  in  beauty's  eyesi 
Perhaps  tis  truej  I  only  know 

Such  dream#wltb  me  have  had  their  day- 
JKnoore  dim  itoHe  qni  file, 

Qnl  file,  ftle#t  disparaitl 

But  hearen  forWd  that  I  shonld  preach 

The  wordly  truths  yoa'H  learn  too  soon; 
An  added  lustrtta's  lors  will  teach 

The  wisdom  of  nfe*s  afternoon. 
This  ball  was  iMt  of  all  the  list, 

The  seasonal  orer  now,  th^  say  f— 
Kneore  nne  etolle  qnl  file, 

Qel  tie,  file  et  dtapacaitl 


The  Monk  of  the  Blaok  Orudfix, 

Oh  a  dark  and  stomy  eTening  toward  the  middle 
of  NoTember  in  the  y<ear  of  grace  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  lerentj,  and  Jost  as  the  last  Imid 
beams  of  the  setting  ion  had  deepened  into  snllen 
crimson  hi  the  west,  tke  ancient  city  of  Waterford, 
with  its  embattled  waDa  and  lofty  spirea,  waa 
thrown  faito  a  state  of  most  intense  excitement 
by  the  appearance  of  a  tmall,  armed  fleet  stretch- 
inig  across  the  Ghannelf  rom  Wales,  and  bearing 
down,  before  the  wind,  nnder  Anglo-Norman  col- 
ors, npon  tlie  Irish  coait  The  decks  of  the  stran- 
gers were  crowded  vMi  tarights,  mailed  warrion 
and  archers;  while  ona  of  the  Teasehi,  more  con- 
splcnons  than  anr  of  the  rest,  flariied  and  sofntil- 
lated  with  the  poUshod  armor  and  shifting  forest  of 
■pears  that  thronged  its  poop.  Already  had  the 
city,  aa  well  as  that  of  Wexford  and  other  fortified 
places,  (alien  into  the  hands  of  Strongbow— the  ad- 
▼entoroos  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who, 
chooehig  to  misinterpret  the  commands  of  his  sot- 
ereign,  Henry  II.  of  Bngland,  In  the  previous  Spring 
followed  ap  the  landing  of  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  and 
Raymond  le  Qroa :  and  the  armament  now  in  the 
afQnfr  was  bntyet  another  installment  of  his  anxil- 
iarif'i  who  h&A  m\h(]  fVom  Milfnrd  Haven,  ostenai- 
bly  far  iJm  purpQ>^e  of  af^btiufr  Mm  to  replace 
O^rmot,  King  of  Loiiifiter.aa  lii-  ]iirone,fh>m  which 
ht  had  hecn  driyi>n  by  Huderic  t^'Connor,  the  then 
Monarch  of  the  Kingdocn,  for  the  abdaction  of  Der- 
forgiUa.  the  fiiithJe»  wi^  of  Tieman  O'Roarc, 
Prince  of  Brfffflhy. 

TiiiB  ejrpediUon  was  hA  bj  a  distinguished  Nor- 
ixtan  koigM  who  was  deep  in  the  confidence  of 
B^nry^  ind  wh$,  at  the  Ins t;^  nne  of  that  politie 
rtikir.  offered  hi*  wsrTicon  to  De  Clare;  but  more 
with  a  Ti«w  to  watching  the  moTementsof  the  half- 
re  beOJona  noble  Uian  from  any  desire  to  aid  him  in 
tlie  canMS  of  Dcrmot  Hcnrj  whs  prompted  in  tfaJa 
bj  the  inp1(t%«tant  iutoUigeDcc  that  the  earl  had 
[DArrled  Eva,  the  dAnghier  of  the  Irish  king,  and 
was  bQilding  ap  a  party  which  might  nltimately 
tend  to  cmbamiflB  bt*  own  deKliz^B  upon  the  island!^; 
aided,  aa  ha  «ecme4  la  be,  hv  Ltaymood  le  Oros, 
MatiKoe  dQ  PrtBdergiL^t,  and  the  two  brave  sons  of 
th«  beautiltal  Nei^,  mintre^a  of  Henry  I.,  as  well 
a«  by  tiniuerntt«  alber  fci[lowcrf3,  sU  of  whom  com- 
posed at  least  the  laucku^  of  &  powerftd  army. 

Although  wise  tnd  prudent  in  no  ordinary  de^ 
l^f«,  at  tlilft  parUoiil&r  JcincUre  of  his  reign,  the 
iitt.:^:.  ^f  llc;;-j^  vrera  In  a  condition  the  roost  la- 
mentable. To  the  dangeroos  distaste  of  his  Nor- 
man subjects,  he  still  held  hia  proud  and  Imperious 
qneen^Eleanor  of  Guienne>--a  prisoner  at  Win- 


chester, for  the  alleged  murder  of  Fair  Rosamond 
at  Woodstock;  while  the  blood  of  Thomaa-^ 
Becket,  who  was  assassinated  throogh  Ilia  tastm- 
mentality  at  Canterbury,  cried  alond  ftt>ra  tko 
ground  bo  portentously  as  to  almost  drive  him  dis- 
tracted; notwithstandmff  that,  nnder  Che  diaplea* 
sure  of  the  Church,  he  was  secretly  atoning  for. hia 
crime,  with  weary  feet  and  palmer's  hat  and  stalT, 
before  many  a  remote  and  holy  shrine.  In  addttiott 
to  this,  his  sons,  who  had  espoused  the  caoae  of  the 
qireei),  their  mother,  had  now  begun  to  exhibit 
svmptoms  of  deeper  disaffection  toward  him ;  al- 
tnouffh  he  had  of  late  associated  one  of  them  witk 
him  m  the  government  of  his  BngUrii  posseaaioiifl, 
and  left  him  in  charge  of  the  realm ;  aa  he  himself 
had,  for  a  period  recently,  withdrawn  totally  fro» 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  hi  the  hope  of  being  able, 
throogh  the  severe  penance  he  had  been  acBteiioed 
to  undergo,  to  assoil  his  soul  of  its  sin. 

Of  all  the  misfortunes  thaf  had  befUlen  him, 
however,  none  bowed  him  to  the  dost  so  hopelessly 
aa  did  the  loaa  of  Rosamond  de  Clifford,  the  obje^ 
of  his  gnUty  love ;  even  of  whose  remains  ho  conM 
not  find  a  single  trace.  And  thoa  It  was  dwl  tot 
the  last  sad  year,  although  stiU  in  tlie  ftiU  flask  of 
hia  manlv  strength  and  beauty,  he  moved  about  s 
wretched  and  a  melancholy  man,  with  one  ttSl  Bor- 
row gnawing  incessantly  at  his  heart 

At  the  time  of  this  expedition  to  Ireland,  Henry, 
in  his  thlrU-elgfcth  year,  was  resarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  accompj^ed  prinoea  of  the 
day.  Sixteen  years  previously  he  had  eqMMoed 
Eleanor,  great-granddaagbter  of  Const  Ravinend  of 
Tonloose ;  and  through  this  alliance  added  to  &»- 
land  those  French  prqivinces  which  subaeqnentt^ 
became  a  source  or  so  mnch  bloodahed  between 
both  countries.  At  that  period  Eleanor,  althongh 
eleveh  or  twelve  years  his  senior,  was  acoonnted  me 
most  beautiftil  s^d  (ksoinating  woman  to  be  foosd  in 
the  whole  of  Aquitaine ;  and-^were  H  not  for  her 
previous  history  as  the  wife  of  Lonia  YII.,  from 
whom  she  had  neen  dlvoroed,  aft  weU  aa  tlie  levl^ 
of  her  conduct  with  the  (hmoos  Saladin  and  her 
uncle  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch,  whenin  Ptlestme 
doriuff  the  Second  Crusade— her  name  and  oharmn 
would  have  been  the  honored  theme  of  everr  eoort 
in  Europe.  But,  tainted  with  that  pemiclons  Fren^ 
doctrine  which  affirms  that  '*  true  love  cannot  exiat 
between  married  persons,"  she  sssnmed  a  latit&de 
in  this  connection  repugnant  to  all  that  waa  adnur- 
able  in  her  sex,  and  permitted  the  cancer  of  her 
desires  to  eat  away  completely  the  finer  fibres  <rf 
her  nature.  / 

And  yet,  with  all  the  truth  that  waa  left  vrlthhi 
her,  she  loved  Henry ;  and  at  the  very  period  she 
was  inciting  his  children  to  rebel  against  him,  would 
sometimes  onrst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  at 
the  idea  that  his  heart  oad  been  given  to  another. 
It  was  mmored  also  that,  when  moved  bv  thoae 
sodden  gleams  of  renewed  affection,  she  often  pre- 
vailed upon  her  Jailers  to  permit  her  to  leave  her 
prison  in  disguise,  so  that,  nnseen,  she  might,  ftv» 
some  secret  nook,  gase  once  again  tipon  the  Jhee  ot 
the  only  being  that  had  ever  realty  captivated  her 
heart,  when,  on  some  public  occasion,  he  oame  be- 
fore his  subjects.  Whue  it  was  further  svetred  that 
such  confidence  had  her  custodlana  in  her  l|l|glilad 
word,  that,  whenever  it  waa  known  that  A%  ftlir 
had  crossed  into  Normandy  or  was  ont  of  BuAinC 
she  was  hivariablv  at  liberty  to  take  up  her  aWode, 
until  the  eve  of  hia  return,  with  some  one  of  hei 
feithfhl  adherenta  on  whose  fidelity  and  aecrecy'thej 
could  depend. 

But,  notwithstandhiff  all  this  Utent  tender  feeling, 
fai  her  paroxysms  of  Jealousy  aho  could  wish  to  he 
withhi  reach  of  the  faithless  monarch  so  that  she 
might  strike  him  dead  at  her  feet.  It  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  her  to  think  that  she,  Eteanor  of 
Gnienne,  a  sovereign  princess  in  her  own  riffht,  was 
supplanted  in  his  bosom  by  the  daughter  of  Walter 
de  Clifford,  who  was  but  simple  Baron  of  Herefbi^: 
that  she,  of  such  matchless  beaaty  and  ummnbered 
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eonoaefts,  shonld  lUl  befbre  the  ffolden  treaset  and 
mnd  bright  bine  eyes  of  a  half-rnsao  gh*!.  whose  only 
lor*  was  drawn  flromthe  mumeirat  Godttow  and 
tiM  aoft,  8wee  Wmmnirinn  of  the  Khrer  Wye. 

Ike  thought  waa  maddening  to  her,  and  while  ita 
influence  was  upon  her,  it  waa  fearfyil  to  witneaa  fta 
efliMti.  At  auon  periods  she  would  aometimea  sit 
for  honra,  motionleea  aa  a  statue,  pondering  in  agony 
over  that  happy  day  when,  amid  the  pomp  and 
blase  of  the  gnuid  okl  eity  of  Bordeaux,  he  ied  her 
a  willing  bride  to  the  altar,  or  dreaminir  of  the  time 
that  she  Journeyed  in  triumph  by  hia  aide  from  Win- 
ohealer  to  London,  when,  two  yeara  anbeequently, 
on  the  death  of  Stephen  ot  Bloia,  thev  were  crowned 
fai  Weatminsler  Abbey,  and  coi^ointty  aacended  the 
EngUah  tlirette,with  more  than  Eastern  magnifl- 


But  now  aU  waa  chanced.  She  had  fiUlen  IVom 
her  high  eatate.  Henry  lOTed  her  no  more,  and  she 
waa  a  nelpless  prisoner  in  his  hands ! 

The  murder  of  Becket,  which  took  place  in  the 
oathedrat  of  Canterbury,  of  which  See  he  waa  arch- 
blahop»  ao  flUed  the  people  of  England  with  super- 
atitioQa  alarm,  that  the  Church  gained  more  from 
the  desAh  of  the  diatfaiguiahod  prelate  than  it  ooutd 
hafo  attained  thnmgh  hia  inatmmentaRty  were  he 
atmUring. 

Henry,  who  waa  hi  Normaady  at  the  period, 
haateaed  to  make  every  ooneeaaion  in  thia  connee- 
tion  that  could  tend  to  pacify  Rome  and  reaaaure 
the  clergy  ef  hia  own  dominiona^   Tlie  bonea  of  the 


deoeaaed  churchman  were  canonised  by  the  Pope, 
and  apoedlly  taUng  the  hkit,  he  perfbrmed  a  bitter 
pUgriaMffe  to  thefar  reatfaiff-place,  and,  aa  aires ' 
mtnatad,  oooforaiing  to  me  aentonce  of  the  so 
reign  Pontiff,  went  fcrth  an  unknown  palmer,  to 
weaiy  penance  beforo  many  a  wayside  ahrine  t 


In  haimonT  with  tUa,  he  encouraged  the  erection 
of  new  reUgiooa  houaea  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  untU  hia  kingdom,  in  a  very 
Aort  period,  became  thronged  with  monka  and 
▼ailed  rechmea,  all  imbued  wRh  a  miaaioaary  spirit, 
and  amdeoa  to  engage  in  woiks  of  charity  and  love 
wherever  a  field  lay  open  befbre  them. 

About  tUs  period,  and  fai  view  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  the  Boll  of  Adrian  IV.  graothig  "  the 
dominion  of  Ireland"  to  Henry,  Alexander  III., 
sealooa  for  the  purification  of  the  Church  in  that 
countrv,  attmulated  devout  men  and  women  to  pro- 
eood  thither  fbr  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  neg- 
looted  and  acattered  fragments  of  the  cross,  with 
whieh  the  whole  island  was  fhlaely  aaid  to  be  strewn. 
Furthermore,  and  with  the  aanotimonlous  intention 
of  prompting  yet  another  crusade,  he  instituted  at 
BoBBO  a  secret  relMous  order,  that  of  "  The  Monks 
of  the  Black  Crucifix,*'  to  which  none  were  admitted 
save  persons  of  high  rank,  who  vowed  to  make  stOl 
ono  more  attempt  to  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
the  gram  of  the  Paynim.  The  members  of  this 
community,  which  had  not  yet  found  its  way  hito 
England,  were  neceeosrily  but  ffew  hi  number,  so 
that  among  the  devoted  misalonariee  of  both  sexes 
who  had  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Fits 
Stephen  and  Stroogbow  even  the  existence  of  the 
fratemi^  waa  unknown. 

Now,  nowever,  they  were  aboot  to  be  enlightened 
in  thia  respect,  for,  on  the  deck  ef  the  approaching 
vessel,  ah!<eadv  taidividoaUsed,  sat  a  distinguished 
dlgultaiy  of  tlie  Order,  poring  over  a  huge  black 
eraciflx  that  hong  from  ms  gtodle— a  man,  as  it  was 
wWmered,  of  great  aosteiuy,  learning  and  piety, 
who  nad  been  dispatched  by  His  Holiness  to  found 
a  braaeh  of  the  fntemtty  among  such  of  the  Irish 
khigs  and  ehleflains  as  were  yet  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  fertth,  and  with  the  fbrther  design,  as  it 
was  asserted,  of  aidinff  the  adventurous  reUgieux 
who  had  precedtd^hfan  m  their  labor  of  love,  touch- 
ingthe  mnabitaats  of  the  kingdom  generally. 

The  night,  as  may  be  presumed,  had  long  set  hi, 
wild  and  starless,  before  the  last  ship  of  the  fleet 
had  rounded  into  the  deep  and  sheltered  harbor 


that  lay  before  the  wfUIs  of  the  city.  SufOclent 
light,  however,  flamed  from  the  battlements  and 
along  the  ahore  to  reveal  the  fbll  ontUnes  of  every 
vessel  as  well  as  the  flashfaig  oars  of  a  gorgeons 
galley,  filled  with  knights  hi  glittering  armor,  and 
moving  out  from  the  land  in  the  direction  of  the 
strangers. 

In  this  gaHey  sat  Dermot,  King  of  Lehister,  the 
Eari  of  Pembroke,  the  stardv  Hervey  de  Monte- 
marisco,  Raymond  le  Qroe,  Maurice  de  Prender- 
gast,  Robert  Fits  Stephen,  Maurice  Fits  Gerald  and 
other  leaders  of  the  invasion,  who  had  now  left  the 
city  to  give  welcome  to  their  newly-arrived  friend 
and  ally,  Humphry  de  Bargo,  the  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  thoae  who  accompanied  hhn. 

Once  on  board,  eager  greetinga  were  exchanged 
and  Questions  asked,  upon  which  it  was  arranged 
that  me  troops  should  not  disembark  until  morning, 
but  that  De  Burgo,  hia  principal  ofBcera  and  the 
Monk  of  the  Black  Crucifix  ahould  land  at  once,  * 
and  take  up  theh*  quarters  hi  Reginald's  Tower— a 
superb  Danish  structure,  occupied,  on  the  fall 
of  the  city,  by  Strongbow  and  his  chiefs,  and  a  por- 
tion of  which  had  been  placed  at  the  diapossl  of 
Dermot  and  hia  suite  when  he  Johied  the  invaders. 
These  preliminaries  settled,  the  monk,  whose  name 
in  religion  was  **  Brother  Ignathis,"  waa  formally 
and  respectfblly  presented  by  De  Burvo  to  the  king 
and  those  who  attended  hun,  aU  of  whom  were 
struck  with  the  dignity  of  his  demeanor  and  vener- 
able appearance,  as  well  as  with  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  hhi  beard  and  the  profbalon  of  silver 
locks  that  escaped  fh)m  beneath  hia  cowl^the 
members  of  his  Order  behig  neither  ahaven  nor 
ahom. 

Among  tiie  rsHM^KX  of  the  softer  sex  who  had 
arrived  in  Ireland  with  the  advance  gnard  of 
Strongbow  nnder  Rajrmond  le  Qros,  there  waa  one 
who  bad  afready  become  an  oMeet  of  admfaraUon 
throughout  the  whole  oily,  fkrem  her  unwearied  ex- 
ertious  among  the  poor  and  needy  and  her  constant 
attendance  upon  the  bed  of  snOhrfng.  Since  the 
betrothal  of  Basilia.  the  sister  of  the  eari.  to  Ray- 
mond, thia  nun  had  taken  up  her  abode  with  the 
youthftd  Jtanc^,  and  was  her  solace  in  the  lonely 
and  anxious  hours  that  so  often  followed  the 
departore  of  her  brave  young  lover  for  the  tented 
field. 

Although  past  the  first  bloom  of  her  ycmth, 
Sister  Berenice  was  still  extremely  beautiful  and  a 
creature  of  the  most  hitense  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  feeling,  and  these  characteristios  were  rendtited 
yet  more  attractive  by  a  chsstened  melancholy 
whieh  invariably  oven^read  her  angelic  features, 
as  though  the  gloom  of  some  great  gritt  struggled 
with  the  light  of  religion  upon  her  marble  brow. 

That  she  had  snflered,  there  could  be  but  Httle 
doubt,  as  she  bad  once  been  surprised  in  tears  ever 
a  small  and  exquisite  miniature  oy  her.  afflBctionate 
hostess,  who  perceived  that  it  was  the  likeness  ef 
a  noble  ydung  cavalier  in  a  doublet  of  crimson 
damask,  and  a  short  Angevhi  cloak.  This  diseov- 
ei7  waa  due  more  to  accident  than  to  deaign,  aa  tiio 
pretid  and  noble  Baailia  waa  more  pahied  and  eon- 
oemed  in  relation  to.it  than  waa  her  oonfbsed  and 
atartled  guest.  The  circumstance,  however,  though 
deemed  unfbrtonate  at  the  moment  of  its  occur- 
rence, was  far  fh>m  being  so,  aa  it  led  to  explana- 
tiona  and  touching  confldencea,  which  drew  the 
bonds  of  friendship  more  doaely  between  them  than 
ever. 

It  ia  difficult  to  aeparate  ouraelvea  from  the  world, 
BO  matter  how  stringent  onr  vows  or  staicere  onr  to-  ' 
tentions.  Like  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  we  may  lay 
down  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  retire,  tm  it  were, 
fhnn  the  light  of  day :  but,  still,  there  is  a  void 
within  us  that  can  be  filied.only  by  the  busy  hum  or 
the  tumultuous  clangor  of  men. 

And  so  it  was  with  Berenice.  ^Hthout  taking  the 
TsO,  ahe  had  become  a  voluntary  recluse,  and,  aa  a 
lay-aiater  of  her  Order,  had  bid  fhrewell  to  all  the 
vanitiea  and  pleasures  which  so  beset  our  earthly 
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career ;  but,  yet,  the  bright  blood  iQa«)ied  to  her  , 
oheek  and  a  strange,  eager  fire  burned  in  her  eyes 
M  the  news  of  the  approacli  of  the  English  ships 
was  heralded  through  the  city. 

And  now  that  they  had  arrived,  late  as  was  the 
hour,  she  stood  trembling  with  excitement  by  the 
side  of  Basilia,  as,  from  their  lofty  balcony,  they 
both  gazed  down  intently  upon  the  shining  cavalcade 
that  thronged  tlie  streets  below,  where  Dermot, 
Stronebow,  De  Burgo,  Le  Gros  and  the  Monk  of 
the  Black  Crucifix  rode  conspicuous  In  a  ponderous 
chariot  toward  the  massive  ^pites  of  the  tower  that, 
held  up  by  arches,  and  red  with  the  glare  of  torch  and 
flambeao,  were  now  thrown  wide  open  to  receive 
(hem. 

Notwithstanding  tiiat  Henry  IJ.  never  visited  his 
qoeen  duriog  her  confinement  at  Winchester,  he 
exercised  no  undue  harshness  toward  her,  bnt  held 
her  as  a  state  prisoner,  to  whom  all  the  respect  dne 
her  rank,  possible  under  tlie  circumstances,  was 
sGiapulously  paid.  Although  presumed  to  be 
closely  guarded  upon  all  occasions,  he  connived  at 
the  stealthy  visits  paid  her  by  her  sons,  and  even 
permitted  ner  ftiithful  Pevrol,  who  had  been  her 
page  from  her  earliest  maidenhood,  to  remam  near 
ner  person,  jthough  now  no  longer  a  youth. 

Jt  was  through  the  cantious  agency  of  this  de- 
voted and  intelligent  Provencal  that  she  carried  on 
a  constant  correspondence  with  her  friends,  and  be- 
came aware  of  most  of  the  projects  and  movements 
olber  royal  spouse. 

TlMs  being  the  case,  it  maybe  readily  imagined 
that  in  due  course  she  was  apprised  of  Henry's 
joorney  to  Bome*  privatelf  undertaken  in  relation 
to  l^e  death  of  Beoaet,  and  learned,  also,  with  equal 
facility,  that  the  Pope  had  sentenced  him  to  a  pro- 
tracted, if  not  a.  severe,  penance  for  the  orimmal 
observation  that  consigned  the  imperious  ohurch- 
mfui  to  a  pfemature  and  bloody  grave.  Conae- 
qoentbr,  on  hearing  of  his  absence  from  England, 
and  that  the  oonditiona  of  Us  penance  made  it 
iokperative  that  he  ahonld  not  return  for  some 
months,  she  received  permission  from  her  son, 
who  now  reigned  conjointly  with  hhn,  to  retire 
secretly  to  a  castle  on  the  cost  of  Dover,  that  be- 
longed to  one  of  her  most  fkithM  partisans,  from 
which  she  was  to  emerge  once  more  a  prisoner  just 
before  tiie  reappearance  of  the  king,  of  whose  inten- 
tions to  lead  a  large  army  into  IreUuid  personally 
the  ensuing  Summer  or  Autumn  she  had  now  be- 
come aware  to  even  the  most  minnte  particulars. 

Within  the  friendly  walls  of  this  embattled  retreat, 
tl^n,  she  found  herself  saiely  lodged  a  short  period 
before  the  sailing  of  De  Burgo  for  Ireland ;  but, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  sEe  remained  beneath 
ita  roof  but  a  few  days  only ;  for,  on  the  sodden  ap- 
parition of  Pevrol  before  its  gates  on  the  eighth 
evening  after  her  arrival,  she  neld  a  hurried  con- 
fefenoe  with  its  noble  inmates,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterward  bid  them  adieu,  and,  disguised  as 
a  peasant,  m  company  with  her  devoted  attendant, 
refraced  her  steps  to  Winchester,  then  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Rosamond,  Henry,  who 
loved  her  witli  the  most  intense  devotion  notwith- 
standing his  marriage  to  Eleanor,  became  at  once 
morose  and  iaconsolable.  For  whole  da^-s  together 
h^  neither  ale  nor  drank;  while  the  queen,  whom 
he  charged'  with  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate 
beauty^  notwithstanding  her  protestations  of  inno- 
cence»  ^as«  as  already  observed,  instantly  deprived 
of  her  liberty.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  society  of  even 
his  most  esteemed  courtiers  became,  for  a  period, 
hateful  to  hint,  and  he  sought,  in  repeated  excur- 
sions ta  the  forsaken  retreat  of  the  being  he  had  so 
ardently  adored,  that  solitude  which  was  denied 
hUn  ia  his  own.  princely  haUs.  In  vain,  however,  he 
wandered  in  di^uise  through  its  leafy  labyrinths  in 
search  of  some  substantial  evidence  of  her  £ate.  or 
that  of  her  two  sweet  children,  Geofirey  and  Wil- 
liam; the  hermitage  in  the  forest  was  silent  and 
deserted,  and  the  only  information  he  could  glean 


on  the  subject  from  the  peosantrr  in  the  vicinity 
was,  that,  on  the  morning  socceedmg  the  niiclrt  ol 
her  disappearance  traces  of  blood  and  of  s  fe«rM 
struggle  were  found  beside  the  Haunted  WelL 

And  now,  although  absent  from  his  realms,  alter 
many  a  weary  pilffrhnage  in  search  of  evaa  her 
tomb,  her  image  stiH  filled  hu  soul  and  unfitted  him 
to  perform  adequately  the  penitential  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  outraged  Home.  What  recked  H 
now.  that  he  was  the  powerful  monarch  of  s  great 
empire,  and  the  lord  of  tea  thousand  vaasals  wIh> 
were  readv  to  bow  before  his  slightest  nod?  Of 
what  avail  was  it  that  his  royal  sponse  was  ptfll 
beautiful,  and  the  most  faaeinatiag  and  aeeoHi- 
plished  princess  of  the  day  ?  Rosamond  de  CUflbid 
nad  been  all  the  world  to  bhn ;  and  now  that  she 
had  vanished  from  his  sight,  the  heart  of  s  king  no 
longer  leaped  or  burned  within  him,  and  he  wan 
dered  forth,  a  lone  and  desolate  pilgrim,  witbont  a 
single  hope  for  the  fhture,  and  bowed  still  flntber 
to  the  dost  beneath  the  heavy  diapleasore  of  Um 
Churoh! 

Still,  however,  he  endeavored  through  all  this  to 

Serform  his  duty  toward  his  subjeets  and  sostaiB  lk»     i 
ignity  of  his  crown ;  and  thus  it  was  that  ha  Tiswsd     ' 
with  a  jealous  eye  tSie  proceedings  ot  Stronn^w  is     > 
Ireland,  and  projected  the  expeditioD  tlMt  we  ksvs 
just  seen  safely  moored  in  the  bar  of  Watsffefd, 
Port  Largi,  or  the  Harbor  of  the  Ssn,  as  tlw  eitj 
was  then  called,  indJaoriminately. 

Eariy  on  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  last 
the  city  was  all  <astir  to  witness  the  laadinff  of  .the 
knights  and  men-al-arma,  as  well  as  that  of  Bie  rtU- 
gieux  who  had  aooompanied  De  Bmrgo.  Ansag 
these  latter  were  some  peisoas  of  gmt  rapiited 
learning  and  pietv,  and  of  this  class  stood  oai,  m 
pre-emtnenttv  bold  relief.  Mother  A^thasndFMher 
Bernardo,  who  had  sailed  in  one  of  the  most  napre- 
tending  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  who,  daring  As 
whole  voyage,  were  so  constantly  engaged  ia 
devout  exercises  when  not  rnhdeterk^c  to  tfis  sick  or 


needy,  aa  to  eonmaad  the  profi 
admfration  of  every  soul  oa  board. 

The  fame  of  this  austere  sister  and  brother  soob 
reached  the  ears  of  Berestee  as  well  as  those  of  the 
himates  of  the  tower ;  but  so  averse  to  aU  mvn 
worldly  greatness  and  display  seemed  the  hamble 
missionaries,  that,  as  yet,  Bernardo  only  was  to  be 
occasionally  seen  in  public,  although  nerer  bat  at 
some  point  where  he  was  certain  to  eneoonter  fitroag- 
bow,  the  guest  of  Baailia,  or  the  Monk  of  the  Bbck 
Crucifix—yet  a  mysteiioas  stranger  to  both  hint  and 
his  companion. 

Through  an  opp<Nrtune  combination  of  oircasi- 
stances,  the  low,  narrow  chamber  seleeted  by 
Brother  Ignatius,  in  tiie  tower,  as  his  retreat  for 
the  present,  opened  into  the  splendid  suite  of  apart- 
ments assigned  to  De  Burgo  and  a^jeined  the 
private  cabmet  of  that  ohivafroos  knight. 

This  disposition  of  aibirs  was  naturaUy  gratsfnl  to 
the  monk,  as  De  Burgo  appeared  to  be  the  only 

Eerson  in  the  gigantic  edlncewlth  whom  he  might 
e  said  to  be  in  any  degree  acquainted,  fiveiy 
solicitation  of  Dermot  and  Strongbow  to  join  tiiem  in 
the  banquet-hall  was  firmly  bnt  eourteoualjr  declined 
— De  Burgo  assuring  both  the  king  and  the  earithat 
the  greatest  favor  they  could  bestow  upon  their 
devout  and  austere  guest  would  be  to  permit  him 
to  move  about  the  castle  and  city  unobserved,  as 
he  had  a  mission  to  perform  which  was  not  of  the 
world. 

Ill  consequence  of  this  not  unreasonable  request, 
the  worth)r  brother  was  relieved  ftxxn  all  farther 
importunities  on  this  head,  and  as  no  person  had 
access,  for  so  far.  to  what  might  be  termed  hii 
cell,  save  De  Burgo  alone,  his  presence  ia  the  towsr 
was  soon  almost  forgotten  amid  ib»  noise  and 
tumult  that  surrounded  him. 

Learning  of  the  great  difficulties  that  beset 
Henry,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  this  period  of  his 
career,  the  daring  and  advoniuroua  earl  began  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  the  subjugation  of  Ireland 
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to  Ilia  own  interests  only,  tnd  wholly  irrespe^stiye  ot 
Uiose  of  his  soTereicn. 

Ahead  J  wss  he  allied  closely,  by  marriage ,  to  Der- 
mot,  and  some  of  his  warmest  adlnerents  were  lords 
of  the  city  of  Wexford  and  its  domain.  Hfs  nnole 
Hervey,  of  Hoant  Manrice,  also  was  possessed 
of  two  eantards  of  land  on  the  seaside,  between 
Waterford  and  the  cityjnst  named;  and  now  the 
arriral  of  De  Burgo  swelled  the  ranks  of  his  follow- 
ers to  soch  an  extent,  that  ho  believed  himself, 
aided  by  Dermot,  almost  in  a  position  to  defy  the 
English  king  and  aspfare  ultimately  to  the  soye- 
reignty  of  the  whole  island .  But  he  counted  without 
his  host— Henry  was  still  a  great  and  powerful 
monarch,  and  Hnmphnr  de  Burgo  was  his  uncom- 
promising and  fkithrol  niend. 

The  secrets  that  were  confided  by  Berenice  to  the 
keeping  of  her  fair  hostess  were  religiously  buried 
In  the  bosom  of  the  latter.  Though  unreserved  the 
oonfidence  between  her  and  Raymond,  the  story  of 
the  miniature  never  escaped  her  lips,  nor  did  she 
ever  drop  a  single  hint  or  observation  that  could 
tend,  in  any  degree,  to  pain  or  embarrass  the  beau- 
timi  nun,  or  indicate  that  some  lone  grief  was 
lying  at  her  heart. 

1&,  Berenice  could  clearly  perceive  from  the 
respeotfhl  conduct  evinced  toward  her,  by  the 
young  knight,  on  all  occasions,  as  well  as  from  the 
considerate  and  gentle  demeanor  of  his  new  friend 
and  now  constant  companion,  De  Burgo,  who  occa- 
sionally accompanied  him  when  paying  a  visit 
to  his  betrothed,  in  the  reception-room  of  her 
brother,  the  earl,  which  Joined  her  apartments  and 
which  was  situated  near  the  great  hall  of  "  the 
castle,**  as  the  lofty  building  then  encircling  the 
tower  was  termed,  and  far  removed  from  the  wing 
in  which  the  silent  and  stem  ascetic  had  taken 
up  his  abode. 

This  loyalty  to  womanly  sentiment  and  correct 
feehnff  on  the  part  of  Basina  so  endeared  her  to  her 
grateful  guest,  tiiat  the  latter  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  society  of  the  former  when  not  engaged 
among  the  poor  and  afflicted  of  the  city,  or  occupied 
in  one  of  the  public  schools,  founded  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  sisteriiood  and  their  fHends,  with  a  view 
to  the  education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  the  propagation  of  the  Faith. 

Whatever  information  had  been  conveyed  by 
Peyrd  to  Eleanor  during  her  transient  sojourn  at 
Dover,  it  appea^d  to  have  revohitionized  her  very 
being,  and  trampled  out  the  last  lingering  spark  of 
aSbction  entertained  in  her  bosom  toward  humanity. 
So  fbarftally  did  it  affect  her,  that,  while  engaged  in 
making  hasty  preparations  for  her  departure  m  the 
privacy  of  her  chamber,  her  eyes  and  aspect  were 
tboae  of  a  tigeress,  and  not  of  a  hnman  being.  In 
an  instant  all  her  beauty  had  passed  away,  and  her 
fsatnres  became  sharp,  nard  and  angular  under  the 
terrible  power  of  a  most  implacable  hatred  and 
sodden  and  unaccountable  thint  for  blood. 

With  a  smothered  yell  that  was  truly  demoniacal, 
she  matched  her  glittering  poniard  from  her  girdle, 
and,  with  the  bound  of  a  panther,  buried  it  again 
and  again  in  the  unconscious  laced  pillow  that  lay 
in  dasBfing  whiteness  upon  her  crimson  conch,  and 
spat  npon  the  polished  mirror  that  reflected  her 
disheveled  attire  and  the  frightfU  contortions  of  her 
iiacQ. 

Boon,  however,  the  paroxjrsm  of  her  rage  had 
subsided,  and  she  emerged  from  her  apartment  the 
stony  incarnation  of  cruelty  and  reven>re,  without 
one  fibre  of  her  nature  touched  with  the  love  or 
gentleBese  of  a  woman. 

That  something  of  a  character  at  once  serious  and 
sudden  had  occurred  was  evident  to  all  within  the 
castle  who  were  not  made  aware  of  the  precise 
canae  of  the  hasty  departure ;  but  these  latter  being 
for  the  moat  part  dependents,  were,  of  course,  shut 
ont  from  her  confidence,  and  left  in  a  state  of  anx- 
iaPr  and  doubt 

Not  one  of  the  religions  institutions  of  England 
cootribnted  more  earnestly  and  eflfectually  to  the 


spiritoal  success  of  the  invanon  of  Irehind  than  did 
that  of  the  nunnery  at  Godstow.  From  this  cs|ab- 
Itehment,  whose  stern  Superioress  was  a  Clifford  and 
no  friend  to  Henry,  several  devout  personages, 
among  whom  was  Berenice,  volunteered  hewfcallv 
to  accompany  some  one  of  the  expeditions  al- 
Inded  to. 

Through  the  danderous  machinations  of  the  king, 
the  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  the  Irish  were 
fhst  relapsing  into  iaolatry  and  barbarism,  and  that 
It  was  neccj^sary  for  the  Church  to  make  some  effort 
to  save  them  fh>m  their  inrpending  fate. 

An  error  more  egregious  than  uiis  could  not  hate 
been  propagated  in  any  connection,  as  we  have 
historical  evidence  the  most  indubitable  that  the 
island  at  that  period  was  absolutely  the  home  of  re- 
ligion and  learning.  The  civil  wars  waged  so  con- 
stantly between  the  native  ohlefb  tended  no  doubt 
to  foster  this  false  impression  regarding  the  con- 
dition, mental  and  otherwise,  of  the  people  gener- 
ally ;  but  such  commotions  are  not  always  the  true 
indices  to  the  moral  or  Intellectual  status  of  a  na- 
tion, as  they  have  been  known  to  disturb  communi- 
ties at  once  refined  and  religions,  in  the  abstract,  at 
least. 

However  this  may  be.  this  faithlese  and  umustlfl- 
able  rumor  had  the  eflect  of  testing  the  credibility 
of  its  authors,  and  no  person  was  more  astounded 
at  their  shameless  want  of  candor  than  Berenice 
herself,  who,  in  her  dally  intercourse  with  the  veiy 
hidividuals  that  she,  in  common  with  others,  had 
come  to  redeem  fh>m  ignorance  and  moral  degra- 
dation, saw  much  to  emulate  and  a  great  deal  to 
admire. 

No  sooner  had  Strongbow  conceived  the  ambitious 
design  of  turning  all  his  successes  In  th^  kingdom  to 
his  own  account,  without  reference  to  the  interests 
of  Henry,  than  he  set  about  strengthening  his  influ- 
ence among  the  natives,  and  gaining  tlrs  esteem 
and  confidence  of  alt  the  leaders  who  had  fbr  so  Tkc 
aided  him  in  his  enterprise.  Of  the  hearty  support 
of  his  fikther-in-law,  Dermot,  who  was  himself  at  war 
with  Roderic,  the  Ard  Rfgh,  he  WM  of  course  fuHt 
confident ;  but  of  the  sentiments  of  Raymond  le 
Gros,  in  this  relation,  he  was  not  thoroughly  as- 
sured, as  he  had  hitherto  looked  rather  coldly  opon 
that  young  knight*s  aspirations  regardhig  BasiHa, 
and  as  Raymond  Invariably  evinced  the  most  un- 
swerving loyalty  toward  his  sovereign. 

The  stakes  were  great,  nevertheless,  and  he  feK 
that,  to  succeed,  the  game  must  be  bold  and  fear- 
less. He,  therefore,  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of 
enlisting.  If  possible,  in  his  unjust  protect,  not  only 
the  recently  arrived  De  Burgo,  but  also  the  Monk 
of  the  Black  Crucifix,  together  with  all  the  fieK- 
gieux  who  had  joined  the  invasion,  well-knowing 
the  powerfrd  influence  which  these  latter  could  ex- 
ert among  the  people  of  the  country  at  large.  Wltii 
the  greatest  possible  tact  be  sought  to  assure  all 
those  he  had  as  yet  tampered  with  in  this  respect 
that  his  only  object  was  to  place  Dermot  upon  the 
throne  of  Ireland  as  his  legitimate  heritage ;  but 
averring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  himself  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch,  against  whose 
express  commands  he  nad  sailed  from  Milford  Ha- 
ven, and  who  was  now,  as  he  intimated,  so  embar- 
rassed as  to  be  totally  powerless  to  either  render 
assistance  or  offer  opposition  to  any  scheme  that 
might  be  set  on  foot  touching  the  permanent  occu- 
pancy of  the  Island  by  any  invader  whatever. 

As  the  mission  of  Brother  Ignatius,  regarding  the 
founding  of  his  peculiar  Order,  laysolelv  among  the 
magnates  of  the  Island  who  were  ready  to  pledge 
their  solemn  vows  that  they  would  aid  any  pr<]tject 
that  had  for  its  object  the  exputeion  of  the  Paynim 
from  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  it  did  not  find 
much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  either  Dermot  or  the 
earl,  who  were  too  deeply  engrossed  with  their  own 
ambitious  schemes  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
that  might  tond  to  estrange  their  arms  or  energies 
from  the  advancement  of  their  more  immediato  in- 
terests. 
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De  Bnrgo,  Le  Qros,  Prendergast,  and  one  or  two 
other  diaUngoished  leaders,  notwithstanding,  pri- 
vately became  membera  of  the  fraternity— it  not 
being  incumbent  upon  them  to  adopt  either  the 
f^nise  or  the  insignia  of  the  Order,  unless  engaged 
la  some  work  clearly  appertaining  to  it.  Nightly 
meetings,  therefore,  were  held  in  the  monk's  nar- 
row chamber  by  the  neophjites,  at  which  the  aus- 
tere ascetic  himself  presided,  and  where  the  moat 
profound  secrecy  ana  caution  were  observed,  as 
well  as  unosoally  late  hours  indulged  in  occasionally. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mother  Agatha  and  her  de- 
vout oomnanion,  the  latter  often  visited  the  school 
in  which  Berenice  taught  dailv.  On  one  occasion 
only  was  he  accompamed  by  the  cood  Mother,  and 
(hen  but  for  a  few  moments ;  as,  being  seized  with 
some  sudden  indisposition,  she  was  obliged  to  retire 
hastily  to  her  cell  in  the  Nunnery  of  St  Bridget, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  complexion  of  Pope 
Adrian's  Bull,  liad  been  then  established  in  tne 
oity  for  upward  of  two  hundred  years.  Here  she 
was  seen  daily  bv  the  sealous  Bernardo,  who  had 
long  private  conferences  with  her  touching,  as  it 
was  presumed,  the  welfare  of  their  mission.  Nor 
was  ne  her  only  visitor,  for  the  earl  himself,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  was  known  to  have  gained 
admission  to  the  establtohment  and  to  have  joined 
their  deliberations,  to  the  secret  delight  of  the 


whole  sisterhood,  who  perceived  in  these  devout  in- 
dications 00  his  part  much  that  tended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  advancement  of  their  beneficent  Order. 
Shortly  after  the  first  of  those  meetinss,  too,  Father 
Bernardo  was  to  be  seen,  now  and  then,  in  the 
ri^iaifj  of  the  tower,  and  sometimes  entering  the 
building  and  proceeding  unannounced  to  the  pnvate 
cabinet  of  his  aewlv  found  patron,  the  anuiitioua 
aon-inrlav  of  the  Irisa  Ung,  wnere  the  two  acquaint- 
aocea*.  w,  mayhap,  Mends,  occasionally  remahied 
cloMUid  for  hours  together. 
Although  Strongbow— ^r  some  reasons  onex- 

Slained — was  decidedly  averse  to  the  intimacy  ex- 
iting between  Le  Gros  and  BasUia,  yet  there  was 
not  a  single  leader  among  any  of  those  who  had 
Joined  the  expeoitionso  popular  or  so  much  beloved 
by  the  army  generally  as  the  chivalrous  joung 
kmght.  Of  this  fact  there  were  evidences  in  abumf 
ance,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  troops  had 
aU  but  mutinied  on  learning  that  dUTerences  so 
ave  existed  between  him  and  the  earl  as  to  on- 
ager ids  eommand;  and  once  he  had  to  be  re- 
called from  Wales,  to  which  he  had  retired  on  acme 
misonderstanding  with  the  ambitions  chief  In  rela- 
tion to  Baailia,  before  the  division  whose  leader  he 
had  been  could  be  hiduced  to  take  the  AM  in 
fbrtherance  of  a  certain  important  movement. 
Now,  however,  the  aspiring  invader,  in  the  hope  of 
enliating  the  sympathies  of  his  yoang  ally  in  the 
daring  project  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
began  to  look  more  favorably  upon  his  suit,  so  that, 
just  before  the  arrival  of  De  Burgo,  he  was  permitted 
to  pay  his  court  to  BasiUa  openly,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, a  frequent  guest  at  the  earPs  table. 
Through  the  great  influence  of  her  friends  at  all 

goints,  Eleanor  became  aware  of  the  deugns  of 
trongbowin  relation  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  diflBculties  that  beset  his  path ; 
and  she  ardently  hoped  for  his  success,  in  the  an- 
ticipation that  it  would  advance  the  interests  of  her 
son,  and,  above  all  things,  prevent  Henry— agamst 
whom  her  antajgonism  appeared  now  to  be  strength- 
ening hourly— from  entering  Ireland,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  some  time  during  the  year  now  next 
following,  as  was  his  intention,  and  as  history  affirms 
he  had  done :  *'  Landing  at  Waterford  on  St.  Luke*s 
Day,  the  eighteenth  of  October,  in  the  vear  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-one.''  Being 
i|iformed.  during  her  brief  stay  at  Dover,  that  he 
was  still  at  the  court  of  Rome,  performing  pilgrim- 
ages daily  to  the  tombs  of  the  early  mvtyrs,  she 
was  satisfied  to  await  and  watch  his  movements 
from  a  point  so  favorable  and  easy  of  access  to 
news  from  the  continent 


On  the  arrival  of  Peyrol,  nevertheless,  on  fht 
evening  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
some  startling  intelligence  had  reached  her  from 
Winchester,  which  inauccd  her  to  auit  her  retreat 
and  endeavor  to  move  Rome.througn  her  numerous 
allies,  to  lengthen  the  period  of  Henry*s  penitential 

Krobatioa,  and  discountenance  for  the  present,  at 
iast,  his  intended  descent  in  person  upon  Ireland. 
Should  she  succeed  in  influencing  the  Holy  See  on 
this  head,  she  felt  that  she  might  be  able,  throng 
her  Norman  subjects,  who  were  still  true  to  her  m 
the  main,  to  so  precipitate  afflurs  in  the  neigllbe^ 
bg  island  as  to  bring  ooth  Dermot  and  Strongbow 
into  an  open  rupture  with  him,  while  the  cprowing 
disaflbction  of  his  children  at  home,  and  the  genml 
discontent  wUch  prevailed  throughout  his  dominions, 
might,  as  she  fancied,  induce  him  to  resign  tha 
crown  altogether,  as  he  now  often  thought  of  doing, 
and  thus  free  her  fh>m  all  restraints  at  once,  hj 
placing  their  son,  Richard,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
realm. 

But  in  all  these  speculations  she  was  sadly  at 
fault;  for  the  designs  of  Strongbow,  and  the  oppoa- 
tion  now  increaaing  on  the  part  of  his  children  under 
her  influencX^iindthe  dissatisfaction  of  Aooitahie, 
but  aroused  the  dormant  lion  within  mm,  and 
prompted  him  more  than  ever  to  keep  or  enter  the 
lists  against  all  oomers.  • 

Satisfied,  however,  that  under  any  circnmstanoes 
his  absence  from  England  could  not  but  be  pro* 
tracted,  to  whatever  projects  she  now  had  in  view 
ahe  determined  to  devote  in  the  interim  aU  her 
energies,  and  tliat,  too,  in  a  manner  ao  secrei  as  not 
to  compromise  thoae  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for 
the  personal  liberty  she  enjoyed. 

Sull,  with  all  the  facilities  she  had  of  aoquhing 
a  knowledge  of  the  hidden  acts  and  intentions  of  the 
king,  she  had  not  even  the  most  remote  sospieioa 
that  the  expedition  of  De  Bnrgo  was  prompted  by 
him,  or  that  that  knight  and  her  royal  consort  were 
friends  of  no  ordinary  character ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  she  regarded  this  projected  expedition  as  par- 
taking largely  of  the  character  of  that  of  Strongbow, 
which  haa  been  clearly  undertaken  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Henry,  whose  orders  countermanding  it  had 
reached  the  earl,  but  without  eOect,  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  about  to  sail  from  Milford  Havea 
fbr  the  Irish  coast 

Under  this  latter  conviction  she  labored  so  aecore^ 
that  she  induced  one  or  two  of  her  friends  to  joia 
thia  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  De 
Borgo  from  the  interests  of  the  kmg,  should  he  hap- 
pen to  be  favorable  to  them,  ana  with  the  farther 
view  of  forwarding  the  rebellious  designs  of  the  aari 
himself. 

The  long-entertained  opinion  that  Rosamond  de 
ClilTord  fell  a  victim  to  a  poisoned  cup  which  Eleanor 
of  Quienne  constrained  her  to  drain  to  the  very  last 
drop  in  the  fkmous  labyrinth  of  Woodatock  was 
without  any  foundation  in  fact :  and  the  sudden  and 
inexplicable  disappearance  of  tne  celebrated  beauty 
from  her  sylvan  retreat,  in  which  she  was  shot  out 
from  the  current  news  and  acts  of  the  busy  woiid, 
was  simply  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  Qoeen 
Eleanor,  on  discovering  her  connection  with  Henry, 
as  well  as  the  place  of  her  secret  abode,  paid  her  an 
angry  visit,  during  which  she  informed  the  beaotifid 
recluse  that  of  which  she  was  now  apprised  for  the 
first  time,  namely:  that  Henry,  whom  ahe  knew 
onlv  as  Duke  of  Maine,  was  actually  King  of  Engfand, 
and  married  to  the  daughter  of  William  X.  of  Aqoi- 
taine.  who  tlien  stood  before  her. 

This  was  a  deathblow  to  all  the  hopes  and  happi- 
ness of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  a  too  confidng 
love ;  but  her  resolution  was  taken  in  a  moment. 
Hitherto  she  believed  tlie  ceremony  that  had  omted 
her  privately  to  Henry  genuine,  and  that  it  was 
simply  kept  a  secret  for  the  present  for  some  good 
reasons  appertaining  to  hia  interests,  but  thai  he 
would  ere  long  acknowledce  her  before  the  world, 
and  remove  the  anxiety  6f  ner  relatives,  who,  op  to 
the  present,  were  In  utter  darkness  not  only  as  tn 
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the  "plftce  of  Inr  ooiceafaneiit,  bat  as  to  her  Uaiaon 
wftht&eklDg. 

«  Tbo  die  wm  eait,  howeyer,  and  detenmBod  to 
eoatinoe  no  longer  the  nlBtvees  of  the  man  who  had 
tfaoa  fo  croeUf  deoetred  her^  she  ^fsappeared  at 
o«ce  and  with  the  ntmestieerecj  from  Woodetook, 
and  buried  herself  with  her  ehUdren  privaielj 
wkhhi  the  walls  of  the  Nanneiy  of  Godetow,  of 
which  her  aont,  as  alteadjr  meatioBed^  waa  aape^ 

Here,  although  eonstantly  apprised  of  the  ooorse 
^pnblie  events,  she  remained  eomplete^  seeluded 
matii  thecamor  of  her  death  had  ceased  to  loiwer 
agitate  societj;  nor  was  she,  tittlonx  subeeqoenUj, 
aware  of  the  fffeuads  upon  which  Eleanor  was  im- 
srJBoned  by  the  king-r-Uenry  always  alleging  that 
her  inoaroeration  was  in  conseqnence  oT  her 
npeated  eflbrts  to  cause  a  revolution  in  t|ie  king- 
dck,  with  a  view  to  plaefaig  her  son,  Richard,  npoa 
the  throne. 

.  SoeoMverthelcss  Rosamond  began  to  discover  that 
there  were  more  truth  and  love  ia  the  khig  than  she 
waa  M  to  brieve,  for  she  foend  that,  on  belpg  sat- 
isAed  jof  her  death,  he  publicly  aokaowledffed  her 
children,  Geoffrey  and  William,  and  avowed  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  married  Eleanor  for  state 
reasons  only,  and  that,  as  of  her  previous  disreputa- 
ble history  he  had  not  been  made  aware  untu  too 
late,  he  had  determined  to  divorce  her,  with  tlie  in- 
tention of  placing  the  real  object  of  his  love  in  the 
position  that  of  nght  belonged  to  her. 

This  sad  although  gratefbl  hitelligence  reached 
Rosamond  a  short  period  before  the  sailing  of 
Le  Gros  for  Ireland,  andhidnced  her  to  prevail  upon 
her  aunt  to  permit  her  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion as  a  lay-sister  of  the  Order,  of  which  the  good 
Mother  was  a  directorees,  not  only  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  her  mind  fh>m  the  melancholy  that  ao 
constanUv  preyed  upon  tt,  but  with  the  further 
object  of  assisting,  in  their  good  work,  the  other 
sisters  of  the  institution  who  weve  appointed  to  go 
oofias  Christian  misskmaries  under  the  protection  of 
the  brave  and  fkitfaful  young  knight  who  com- 
manded the  advance  guard  of  Strongbow. 

Our  readers,  then,  vrfll  now  be  able  to  reoognUe 
readily  in  Sster  Berenioe— the  beautiftd  companion 
of  BasHia— Rosamond  de  CUflbrd,  the  socoessful 
rival  of  Eleanor  of  Gmenne,  as  well  as  perceive  at  a 
glance  that  the  noble  cavalier  represented  by  the 
miniature,  to  which  reference  has  been  previously 
made,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  ILing  of  England  and  Duke  of  Auon  and 
Maine. 

With  all  the  power  and  agencies  at  his  oonu^and, 
K  might  be  presumed  that  Henry  possessed,  to  an 
extent  beyond  that  of  any  other  person  in  England, 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  fate  of  Roeamond, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  soon  became  satisfied 
with  the  prevailing  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
ceased  to  regard  the  object  of  his  aflhctions  as 
longer  a  deniaen  of  this  world. 

^e  disordered  condition  of  the  hermitage  in  the 
fbrest,  and  the  traces  of  blood  and  of  acme  fHghtfbl 
struggle  said  to  have  been  found  near  it  on  the  morn- 
ing succeeding  the  night  of  her  disappearance,  weni 
to  convince  hmi  that  a  fearf\d  tragedy  had  been  en- 
acted which  consigned  her  to  a  premature  grave. 
He  had,  |n  addition,  learned  that,  on  the  verv  day 
preceding  ti^e  night  on  which  she  vanlshea,  the 

Jineen  had  been  at  Woodstock,  .and  remained  ift  the 
orest  for  some  time. 

Under  the  pressure  of  such  evidence,  and  well 
knowhig  the  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  of  which 
Eleanor  was  capable,  he  felt  tiiat  his  beloved  mis- 
trees  was  no  more,  and  that  all  his  endeavors  to  un- 
ravel her  fate  could  not  but  end  froiUessly,  as  a 
woman  so  deeply  versed  in  every  species  of  intrigue 
aa  the  queen  would  not  leave  a  single  clue  that 
could  eiuer  implicate  herself  personally  pr  lead  to 
a  discovery  of  the  doom  of  any  Cf  her  victims. 

ThfM  impresaed,  he  had  aow  ceased  to  make 
ftirther  inqulriea  regarding  his  lost  fhvorite»  although 


the  fa-om  bad  entered  his  aoul  and  lef^  b^,  In  the 
midst  of  all  his  greatseea,  a  lonely  and  a  melancholy 
ttaa. 

But.  notwithstanding  that  he  wfts  at  fault  rcgard- 
hig  the  fate  of  Roetamond,  Eleanor  of  Gdienne  waa 
far  from  being  mystified  open  the  snl^ect.  On  the 
day  of  her  stormy  in^rview  with  her  rival  in,. the 
forest  at  Woodstock,  her  language  and  denieaaor 
were  of  such  a  threatening  chiracter,  that  the  un- 
fbrtonate  recluse  became  alannad,.not  only  for  hier 
own  sarety,  but  for  that  of  her  children.  Believing, 
then,  that  Henry  had  wan^ly  |mu1  deliberateor 
deoeived  her,  and  that  he  regarded  her  merely  in 
the  light  of  a  mistress  that  might  properly  be  thrown 
aside  at  any  moment,  she  determined  to  separate 
herself  Arom  the  world  and  oecoroe  secretly  an 
inmate  of  the  nunnerv  already  mentioned,  where 
she  wssfure  to  meet  the  protection  and  experience 
the  tender  care  of  those  who  had  had  the  cnarge  ot 
her  early  education,  and  who  were  related  by  the 
closest  ties  to  her  fiunily. 

This  resolution  once  taken,  there  waa  not  »  mo- 
ment to  lose,  for  the  last  ominous  words  of  Eleanor, 
as  she  left  her,  heart-broken  and  paralyzed,  in  the 
hermitage,  on  the  occasion  of  their  Interview,  were : 
"Assoil  thy  soul!  we  meet  again  to-morrow!" 
Consequently,  when  night  set  in.  accompanied  by  a 
faithful  domestic — and  with  these  portentous  words 
still  ringing  in  her  ears— she  hastily  and  privately 
departed  f^om  the  hermitage,  and,  before  the  ensuing 
day  dawned,  found  herself  and  her  chfldren  safely 
immured  within  the  walla  that  had  at  once  sheltered 
and  fostered  her  youth. 

Prompted  by  motives  which  must  now  for  ever 
remain  a  secret,  Eleanor  was  at  the  hermitage  as 
the  first  fomt  streaks  of  momhiir  were  purpling  the 
east ;  but,  to  her  surprise  and  mortification,  the 
sylvan  retreat  was  deserted— while  not  a  soul  In  the 
vicinity  could  inform  her  only  attendant,  Peyrol,  as 
to  the  period  or  manner  of  the  fhir  fiigitlve*s  flight. 
She  was  gone,  however;  for  all  in  and  around  aer 
fairy  abode  was  silent  There  lay  her  harp  and 
tabor-work,  as  when  she  had  last  put  them  aside ; 
while  the  drawn  silken  curtahiB  of  her  exquisitely 
appointed  chamber  revealed  that  her  souiptuous 
couch  had  not  been  occupied  since  the  previous 
visit  of  her  enemy.  In  ahnrt,  everyflilng  mat  met 
the  eye  seemed  to  evhice  that  her  departure  had 
been  most  precipitate— even,  to  her  bower  beside 
the  Haunted  Well,  some  of  the  traSing  vines  of 
which  the  queen,  in  her  passion,  tore  to  tne  ground 
and  trampled  beneath  her  feet,  lacerating  her  handa 
until  they  bled  profusely  and   be-crimsoned  the 

JouDg  leaves  that  were  tne  unconscious  objects  ot 
er  insensate  ire. 

It  waa  this  act  of  jeaJ^na  f^ensy  that  gave  rise  to 
the  rumor  regarding  the  traces  of  blood  and  'he 
fearfbl  struggle  previously  spoken  ot;  and  Eleanor, 
to  serve  her  own  purposes,  feiibaeqnentiy  chose  to 
let  the  circumstaaoe  remain  unexplained.  But 
—although  balBed  for  the  oioment— being  MLj 
aware  that  her  rival  was  still  in  existence,  uie  de- 
termined to  trace  her  to  her  place  of  refbge ;  so,  on 
learning  the  fiact  that  her  aunt  was  Superioress  of 
the  Nunnery  of  Godstow,  and  bebuf  of  the  Impres- 
sion that  she  might  possibly  have  fied  thither  in  her 
great  extremity,  means,  which  proved  succesaful, 
were  at  once  set  on  foot  to  test  how  fhr  this  snppo- 
sltion  was  consisteqrt  with  troth. 

Mother  Frances  de  ClKTord,  hearing,  on  the  sudden 
arrival  of  her  unfortunate  niece  at  ms  convent,  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjou— now  Henry  H.  of  England— had 
been  united  privately  to  her  by  a  mock  ceremony, 
although  already  the  husband- of  the  notorious  Elea- 
nor orOuienne,  became  enraged  at  the  fhte  of  poor 
Roehmond  and  tiie  base  perfidy  of  the  king.  In  like 
manner  all  the  Cliffords  not  in  the  Holy  Liand  be- 
came at  once  the  deadlleat  enemies  of  Henry,  and 
conspired  with  the  haughty  superioress  to  keep  the 
mdfng-phkce  of  his  unsuspecting  victim  a  secret  f^om 
the  whole  world. 

For  the  better  eflboting  of  their  designs  hi  this 
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relatioii,  thej  porported  to  b«UeTe  the  cnrreiit 
report  that  she  fell  bj  the  hand  of  the  qiMeii,  and 
had  tabseqnently  a  eecret  anderBtanding  with  Elea- 
nor on  thb  head,  when  it  waa  found  that,  if  the 
latter  entertained  the  moit  implacable  hatred  of 
Rosamond,  she  had  beoome  alao  the  mioompro- 
miahig  enemy  of  tlie  king,  and  was  consequently  as 
ranch  interested  as  they  tai  keeping  the  retreat  of 
the  hapless  fbgltive  a  secret  from  him,  as  well  as  in 
permiuing  the  story  of  her  death  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted. 

Outside  the  fkmily  of  Rosamond,  then,  Peyrol  and 
the  queen  were  the  only  two  persons  in  existence 
who  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  circumstances 
of  her  fkte ;  and  thus  matters  stood  when  Eleanor 
was  surprised  at  Dover  by  the  intelligence  that 
Rosamond  had,  in  common  with  some  other  re- 
ligieux,  Joined  the  expedition  of  Le  Gros  some 
months  previously,  and  sailed  for  Ireland. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  information  all  her  reTenre* 
M  spirit  and  fbrmer  jealousy  were  aroused  with 
tenfold  Tiolence.  Aware  of  Henry's  intention  to 
follow  the  expeditiop  of  De  Burgo  in  person  and 
with  a  numerous  army,  at  some  period  during  the 
ensuing  Summer,  she  at  once  concluded  that  the 
ClitToros,  appeased  through  the  public  acknowledg- 


ment of  Rosamond's  two  sons  by  the  king,  which 
had  taken  place  but  recently,  had,  from  mothres  of 
the  Ugfaeat  ambitton,  aecrathr  apprind  Urn  tint  his 
mistress  was  stiU  living,  and  further,  that  for  the 
parpoae  of  meeting  his  viewa,'  and  prompting  him  to 
seek  a  divorce,  now  sanettened  her  going  to  ba- 
land,  ostensibly  as  a  Christian  missi^iaiT,  where, 
they  well  knew,  he  would  noi  fiOi  to  Join  her  at  the 
period  ahmtdy  named. 

This  rarmise,  although  not  in  any  degrae  ua- 
reaaonable,  was  sadly  at  Ikolt,  for  the  geutte  object 
of  her  jealous  fears  undertook  her  devout  miamm 
with  a  Ta%lt9  heart  and  hi  good  faith,  while  the  king 
was  stul  fully  impressed  wUh  the  hopeless  con?io- 
tion  that  she  whom  he  so  deariy  loved  waa  lost  ts 
him  on  this  earth  for  evermore. 

In  this  posture  matters  stood  at  the  period  of  the 
arrival  of  tiie  chivalrous  De  Burgo  atWatorford; 
and  now,  resuming  the  broken  thread  of  our  atocy 
once  more,  we  find  Strongbow  maUng  the  moat  in- 
sidious attacks  upon  liha  M^  of  hfai  new  ally,  and 
attempting  to  emist,  as  previously  stated,  ml  ^ 
Boglidi  rdUfieux  in  iSbt  city  in  Ikvor  of  hia  aelflsh 
and  disloyal  schemes. ' 

Although  the  eari  had  on  all  pnvfoaa  oceaMoas 
showed  the  greatest  regard  for  Berenice,  soon  after 
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SAD  BUT  nmS.—''  '  T0I7  ABB  KIOHT,'  I  8AID,  *  I  DO   CASE   MOTHIMO 
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TOU.     I  SQPFOSB  YOU  HAVB 
WITH  MB  AKD  XABBY  HBLBN 


Uie  UTiTBl  of  De  Bnij^o,  he  began  to  evhice  »  re- 
seire  and  coldnesB  or  manner  toward  her  which 
was  painftil  to  her  in  the  extreme.  In  connection 
with  tbia,  he  dropped  a  few  words  into  the  ear  of 
Baoilia,  to  the  effect  that  her  companion  was  a  per- 
son of  low  oriflin,  and  was  not  really  what  she  as- 
sumed to  be.  This  slander  was  repeated  to  Le  Gros 
alao,  for  the  purpose  of  prompting  him  to  induce  his 
betrothed  to  associate  no  ftirtaer  with  a  person  of  a 
oharaoteir  so  questionable. 

Baymond  was  stunned  for  a  moment  at  a  dis- 
doBOre  so  unexpected,  but,  his  better  nature  ahd 
Judffmant  rushing  to  the  rescue,  he  instantly  pro- 
nounced the  cruel  rumor  a  gross  fabrication,  and 
mentioned  the  same  to  BasiUa,  who  was,  of  course, 
already  aware  of  its  utter  falsehood. 

Still,  fuoh  awkwardness  grew  out  of  the  aflkir, 
that  Berenice,  as  we  shall  stiU  continue  to  call  her, 
at  once  determined  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the 
Conrent  of  St.  Bridget  during  tier  stay  in  the  city, 
and  to  return  to  Qodstow  in  the  first  vessel  that 
sailed  for  England. 

This  resolvo  on  her  part  was  a  source  of  the  most 
sincere  anguish  to  Baeilia ;  but,  once  taken,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  remedy  for  it  The  two  friends 
coDBeqaently  aeparatod,  but  with  a  fixed  determi- 


nation  on  the  part  of  BasiUa  to  see  her  beantifol 
companion  daily  at  Hie  oonrent,  and  make  the  re- 
mainder of  her  sojourn  in  the  city  as  agreeable  as 
possible. 

With  the  real  name  and  hhtoiy  of  Bereniee  ahe 
had  been.acqt^Unted  long  previous  to  flie  rise  of 
this  false  rumor,  but^;  being  pledged  to  secrecy,  she 
was  unfortunately  debarred  from  dropping  a  word 
that  would  serve  to  enlighten  or  intimidate  her  bro- 
ther. Yet  she  knew  that,  by  a  shigle  observation, 
she  could  shake  him  to  his  very  centre ;  for,  were 
he  but  once  made  aware  that  Rosamond  de  Glifibrd 
still  lived,  and  had  all  but  been  turned  from  his 
gates  in  a  foreign  land,  he  cooM  not  but  tremble  in 
anticipation  of  the  vengeance  that  Henry  would 
shower  upon  him  at  anv  cost,  although  the  harsh- 
ness shown  to  her  might  have  been  in  ignorance  of 
her  real  name  and  rank. 

The  good  angel  who  presided  over  the  Christian 
asylum  in  which  Berenice,  crushed  and  broken  in 
spirit,  now  took  shelter,  received  her  with  open 
arms,  and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  foul  slan- 
ders that  had  reached  even  that  sequestered  re- 
treat. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  poor,  pale  stranger,  she 
had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  wUness  o 
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her  self-deniil  and  onwemried  exertions  in  the  oause 
of  homanity  and  the  Church,  and  the  good  opinion 
she  had  formed  of  her  was  not  now  to  be  destroyed 
by  an  idle  or  malicions  rumor  which  she  felt  to  be 
nnfonnded. 

\v;hat  were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  Strong- 
bow  in  this  connection  to  her  so  long  as  she  was 
satisfied  that  the  lone  and  irentle  creature  to  whom 
they  referred  was  pure  and  good?  Consequentiy, 
with  a  mother's  love,  her  bosom  yearned  toward 
her  newly  arriyed  sister,  while  the  constant  visits 
of  Basilia  to  the  convent  were  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged,  by  the  aged  nun,  so  that  the  re- 
tirement of  Berenice  from  the  tower  might  not  be 
felt  too  severely  by  either  of  the  Ariends. 

Tet,  with  all  her  kindness  and  consideration,  the 
health  of  Berenioe  began  tor  sufler  f^om  a  sense  of 
the  indignity  she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
esrl,  a?  wplf  n^  from  thr  false  reports  regarding  her 
cliariirit^r  [inil  oh^in,  whicb  were  evidentiy  the  work 
oriorrc  s^ttti  and  Ipfiiitiuma  tnamy. 

Bmc#  the  1^11  of  Waterford  into  the  hands  of 
BtrongbQWp  Eoderic.  tbe  Ard  Bigh— as  the  reigninff 
moaarch  of  the  ktni^dorn  was  always  termed-^had 
befln  collftotinf  sU  h\^  utrength  about  him.  with  the 
bteotioD  of  expel! ing  \h&  invaders  f^om  nis  realm* 
and  puni^shmg  tJie  trei^^oc]  ofDermot — now  leagued 
with  Uiem.  and  ■tru^gUng  to  establish  himself  in  his 
own  dGinhiie'ii^* 

But  {mm  a  mler  so  vacUlating  as  Boderic  there 
was  bnt  littli'  to  he  exper.tecl.  Ever  timid  and  tem- 
p<>ri£i[ig,  he  frittered  awA?  his  opportunities  of  sue- 
cesa  in  feeble  demand  a  of  submisoon  and  cowardly 
DegotiHtloii«,  uTitil  at  lo-nt,  and  notwithstandiuff  the 
Hupport  of  O'llunfc,  h<?  p^'tiaitted  the  King  of  Lein- 
ster  to  resDJUe  t2)c  fEovE^mnient  fW>m  which  he  had 
pr^TioDflly  «jvcted  iii  n,  ^i^  that  for  the  time-beim| 
there  waa  sucb  s  lull  in  the  din  of  anna  as  to  permit 
Sirongbow  to  devote  all  Lu^  energies  to  the  project 
that  lay  neareai  hia  heart. 

Thus  stood  aOkln  wbeu  oae  night,  as  Basilia  was 
reiumLog  uuatteniled  frntij  tlie  Donnery,  which  stood 
but  a  ahoTt  diilJince  horn  tlie  tower,  a  sadden  storm 
of  wind  mad  raiu  forced  her  to  take  speedy  shelter 
wilhiQ  the  porah  of  th«  Chatoh  of  St.  Paul,  which 
she  happened  to  be  pa-Aing  at  the  moment,  and 
wiikJt  frail  x\ui  MEiiiBl  devQut  resort  of  the  nans  of 
St.  Bridget 

Finding  the  door  of  the  edifice  open,  and  perceiv- 
kig,  in  the  dhn  light  which  burned  upon  the  altar, 
fSmX  the  aisles  were  eompletehr  deserted,  she  noiao- 
lesihr  entered  the  bofldlng  and  seated  herself  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  great  pillars  that  supported 
the  roof  until  the  tempest  should  pass  away. 

Her^,  however,  she  had  remained  but  a  few  nu>* 
meats,  whea  fednt  voioes  and  footsteps  suddenly 
airealed  her  attention,  while  in  the  feeble  glimmer 
just  mentioned  she  distinctiy  perceived  the  figure  of 
a  mdak  and  tihat  of  a  nun  approaching  the  place  in 
which  she  sat 

When  within  a  few  paces  of  her  they  paused, 
cautiously  scanning  the  interior  of  the  church,  and, 
presuming  it  to  be  totally  untenanted,  resumed 
their  oonversation  in  low,  earnest  tones,  perfeotiy 
audible  to  her  from  where  she  was  concealed.  At 
flfst  she  supposed  that  they  also  had  been  surprised 
by  tlie  storm,  and  were  constrained  to  seek  refVige 
•a  she  had  done,  or  that  they  were  some  devout 
brother  and  sister  come  to  perform  hi  secret  a 
ponitontial  act  before  the  altar ;  but  while  revolving 
tlMae  probabilities  in  her  mind,  she  had  alniust 
bounded  to  her  feet  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
nn  hearing  the  nun  hiss  through  her  teeth  the  name 
of  Bosamond  de  Clifford,  and,  with  a  vehemence 
not  the  loss  fearful  from  its  being  subdued,  upbraid 
her.  companion  with  cowardice  and  a  want  of  fidel- 
ity in  not  having  yet  by  poison  or  dagger  encom- 
passed the  destruction  of  the  unsuspecting  Bere- 
nioo. 

"  Henry  of  England,"  she  continued,  *'  will  soon 
be  in  readiness  to  sail  for  these  shores  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  but  I  shall  foil  all  hia  projects,  for  he 


shall  never  meet  alive  this  aecuraed  ereatara  i 
he  vainly  fancies  he  has  now  spirited  away  Ibr  o«t 
of  my  reach.  Not  aaollier  hour  most  be  loot  I 
Rosamond  de  ClifTord  is  now  tai  ottr  power !  Through 
my  influence  with  De  Clare,  dtbough  he  ia  not 
aware  of  my  real  identity,  I  faftve  prcTailod  opoa 
him  to  treat  her  in  soch  a  maimer  as  I  knew  would 
induce  her  to  seek  shelter  hi  8t»Bridget*B ;  mud  now 
that  she  is  an  invalid  there,  an  att^k  ofheart^iseaae. 
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such  as  you  can  supivMoM* 
off  without  incurring  the  jughtest  i 
true  cause  of  her  defrth.  '^«^  fi 
surer  and  speediet  mod|£  of  a^ 

for  her  within  these  wallg  — 

as  is  her  wont,  she  will 
Just  as  the  conveni-bel 
and  then,  without  an  eye 
ear  to  hear  her  last  sUfl< 
her  with  a  aingle  stroke 
her  remains  into  some  rei 
vaults  beneath  these  silent 

During  the  whole  of 
was  in  a  state  of  emotion 
she  could  scarcely  preveni 
awav ;  but   feeUng  that  f 
<woold  aot  only  result  in  tft] 
seal  the  fete  of  Berenlw 
then  to  apprise  her  of 
the  most  gigantic  die 
and  upright  position^ 
consplntors  had  rer" 
the  monk,  who  had 
secreted  it  in  his 
sepulchral  voice,  ai       , 

at  the  door,  "  To-morromnight,  at  half-past  twelve 
o»clook !"  \ 

Then  there  was  a  ctraiAe,  gushhig  noise  la  her 
ears,  and  she  sank  insenif  Ml  on  thh  pavement  at  her 
feet !  How  long  she  had  Hmafcied  b  thia  oonditioB 
she  was  unable  to  say.  bkit|i«n  recovering  her  ooa- 
scionsness  and  collecting  her  scattered  aenaea,  ahe 
speedily  turned  her  foobteps  toiward  the  tower, 
and  enteriiqp  by  a  primte  poatcim.  of  which  ahe 
kept  the  key  since  Bff^nice's  tetirement  to  the 
nunnerr,  she  soon  founda^rself  in^er  ownehamber. 
Here,  the  danger  ahe  had  herself  kscaped,  as  well  as 
that  which  threatened  her  IHend,  stiil  agitated  her 
so  wildly,  tliat  she  in  rahi  aought  repose,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  night  forming  pUuis  for  the 
momentous  dav  that  was  now  about  to  dawn  opoa 
her. .  In  this  dilemma  she  naturally  tamed  toward 
Le  Grog  for  succor.  Bayflnond,  whom  ahe  loved 
ardently,  she  knew  to  be  the  soul  of  honor,  and, 
consequently,*  she  determhied  to  watch  his  croeuing 
the  courtyi^^  ft-om  her  balcony,  hi  the  mondag, 
and  apprise  him,  under  a  pledge  of  the  strioteet 
prudence,  of  all  that  had  occurred. 

As  is  not  uncommon  under  circnmstaneea  when 
one  persou  is  eagerly  awaiting  and  watelihig  the  ar- 
rival of  another, Xe  Gros  was  unusually  late  In  mak- 
ing his  appearance,  now  so  anxiously  expected,  and 
thb  so  alarmed  and  excited  her,  that  when  she  dis- 
covered him  entering  the  gates  of  the  eastie  after 
the  morning  had  fhr  advanced,  she  was  so  pale  and 
nervous  as  to  immediately  attract  his  an xioos  atten- 
tion on  his  gaining  ihc  b.'ucony  Where  she  stood.      } 

Retiring  within  the  eastie,  and  seating  her  by  his 
side,  he  soon  learned  the  cause  of  her  apparent' 
indisposiitioii,  and  was  astouhded  beyond  meaaore  at 
the  aisclosures  that  she  mttde*;  but  at  the  neniioo 
of  the  name  of  Rosamond  de  Clifferd,  he  leaped 
from  his  seat  with  an  exclamation  of  intense  ezeite- 
ment,  stnnling  her  with  th^e  strange  agitation  of  hb 
manner  and  the  crimson  flush  thatsnddealjiaonnted 
to  his  brow. 

For  a  single  moment,  something  like  a  Jealoes 
pang  disturbed  her  sensitive  heart,  but  aa  iastant^ 
aneonsly  it  passed  awav  under  a  has^  mental 
analysis  whicn  demonstrated  its  folly. 

After  this  brief  interview,  and  when  Raymond  had 
undertaken  to  thwart  the  BHnderuaa  faitentiooa  of 
the  monk  of  the  poniard  and  his  hihoman  aocon- 
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pHoe,  tbe  betrothed  lo?er8  passed  out  into  aloftr 
eorrtaor^  which  led  to  the  aparuneots  of  the  earl. 
This  theV  had  scarcely  entered  when  thev  were 
passed  dj  Father  Bernardo,  who  appeared  to  be 
cantioosly  making  his  way  toward  the  cabinet  of 
Strongbow.  On  the  first  glimpse  of  his  form  and 
conntenance,  Basilla  had  fallen  to  the  floor  but  for 
,'the  sustaining  arm  of  of  Raymond. 

It  was  the  monk  of  the  preceding  night!  the 
Intending  murderer  of  Berenice !  Basuia  bad  never 
before  encountered  him,  although  she  had  often 
heard  of  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Mother  Agatha : 
and  now  both  she  and  Le  Qroe  came  to  the  instant 
eonclusion  that  the  latter  was  the  nun  fVom  whom 
he  had  received  the  jeweled  dagger  in  the  Church 
of  St  Paul.  This  discovery  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  previous  to  it  Basilia  was  unable  to  give 
anv  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  conspirators;  but 
being  now  ,once  made,  the  movements  of  Bernardo 
were  placed  under  such  aurveillanoe  by  Raymond 
as  to  render  the  worthy  father's  infamous  machina- 
tions perfectly  harmless  for  the  present,  at  least, 
while  those  oF  Mother  Agatha  were  submitted  to  a 
scrutii^  not  less  rwid. 

The  period  haa  now  arrived  when  Strongbow 
must  either,  return  to  England  or  declare  himself  in 
open  antagonism  to  Hennr.  Dermot  being  once 
reinstated  on  the  throne  oi  Leinster,  his  mission  in 


the  kingdom  was  properly  at  an  end,  as  the  per 
miaaion  given  to  him  by  the  English  monarch  to 
enter  Ireland,  but  which  was  subsequenUv  revoked, 
was  siven  with  a  view  only  to  re-establish  the  Irish 
king  m  the  dominions  fh>m  which  he  had  been  ez- 
pelted,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  fWher  ag- 
gression whatever. 

And  here  De  Clare  fonnd  himself  In  a  podtion  (hr 
from  comfortable.  Ail  his  secret  advances  and 
liints  to  De  Burgo,  touching  his  scheme  of  placing 
Dermot  upo\i  the  throne  of  the  Ard  Rign,  were 
fruitless ;  nor  did  he  receive  any  more  encourage- 
ment firom  Le  Gros  himself,  who  manfbllv  retjected 
a  proposition  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  his 
■overign.  In  this  delemma,  the  earl  was  deter- 
minea  to  apply  for  advice  and  succor  to  tlie  Monk 
of  the  BlacK  Orucifiz,  whom  he  understood  to  be 
high  in  favor  with  Borne,  and  armed  with  secret 
aathority  firom  the  Pone  to  cit».  if  needs  be,  the 
bishoos  and  clergy  of  the  Iririi  Church  before  him, 
shoola  he  find  matters  taking  a  turn  in  the  kingdom 
inimical  to  the  interesU  of  the  Holy  See. 

Conceiving  from  this  that  Brother  Ignatios  could 
not  entertain  any  very  fHendly  sentiments  toward 
the  potentate  who  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
Thomas-k-Becket,  and  that  he  could  not  eonsist- 
enOy  indorse  the  designs  of  Henry  in  any  connec- 
tion, he  had  no  doubt  that  the  monk  would  aid  him 
in  any  project  that  had  for  its  object  the  curtailment 
of  the  power  of  that  prince.  Filled  with  this  idea,  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  the  disclosure  of  the  dread- 
M  conspiracy  regarding  Berenice,  he  aent  to  the 
monk,  requesting  a  private  interview  with  him ;  and 
on  the  eveniuff  of  the  same  day  on  which  thle  re- 

a  nest  was  made  found  himself  seated,  alone  by  the 
de  of  the  devout  ascetic,  in  the  low,  narrow 
chamber  already  known  to  the  reader. 
It  was  dark  when  the  earl  entered  this  solitary 

Sartment,  where  a  dim  lamp  burned  fitfUlly  before 
i  black  crucifix,  which  now,  no  longer  suspended 
from  the  girdle  of  the  monk,  was  placed  in  a  niche 
before  which,  as  De  Clare  presumed,  his  lonely 
orisons  were  performed.  Feeble,  however,  as  t^e 
light  was.  Strongbow  thought  he  perceived  signs  of 
deep  agiution  on  the  monk's  gloomy  countenance, 
and  ventured  on  the  conclusion  that  he  wore  his 
cowl  with  a  view  to  concealing  thenu  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  recluse  paid  the  most  profound  attenticm 
while  his  wOy  visitor  descanted  npon  the  heinous 
crimes  of  Henry—his  murder  of  A-Becket,  his  UcUson 
with  fair  Eo«amond,  and  his  cruel  imprisonment  of 
his  Uwful  wife.  To  aU  of  this  the  monk  listened 
with  apparent  interest,  although,  on  one  or  two 
occasions  a  hasty  gesture  and  a  sudden,  seendngly 


angry  moTemeot  In  his  teat  eoavfnoed  the  eail  that 
the  good  brother  was  far  from  being  as  pliant  as  he 
had  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  now  that  he  had 
come  to  consult  htm  upon  a  subject  the  mosi  mo- 
mentous, he  unbosomed  himself  to  the  ftdiest,  and 
poured  into  the  ear  of  his  confeasor— to  to  speak— 
all  his  hopes  and  fears,  as  weU  as  the  intelligence 
that  Mother  Asatha  and  Father  Bernardo— wlio 
were  persons  otgreat  influence  in  England  and  the 
true  friends  of  Queen  Eleanor— joined  hit  project 
heart  and  hand,  and  carried  hfan  the  fbllest  assur- 
ance tbat,  if  he  once  openlv  and  Jeaflessly  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  in  the  teeth  of  the  king,  a  revolu- 
tion would  be  set  on  foot  that  would  place  hereon 
Richard  on  the  throne ;  as  the  opposition  oflhred  to 
Henrvin  Ireland  would  be  attnbntad  to  te  un- 
fHendiiness  of  Rome,  and  as  it  woold  be  aAslduously 
promnlgated  that  he*  Strongbow,  was  acting  under 
secret  Instructions  from  the  Boly  See,  Md  author- 
ised to  raise  the  standard  of  rewtt  against  his 
sovereign.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ipoke  of  the  un- 
willingness of  De.  Burgo  and  Raymond  to  aid  him  in 
his  designs,  and  begged  the  good  brother  to  use 
whatever  influence  ne  had  with  them,  as  weU  as 
with  the  clergy  generally,  hi  the  hope  of  inductog 
them  to  forward  his  endiB ;  plectefaiff  mnseif  at  the 
same  time  to  endow  the  CSiurcn  largely  in  every 
eoroer  of  the  island,  and  asking  the  sofereignty  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  jnst  then,  for  Dermot  only ;  but 
hitimatlng  most  disCinetly  that,  on  the  demise  of 
that  prinee,  be  himself  should  ezpeoi  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne. 

At  the  dost  of  this  foterrfew  Strongliow  retired 
fh>m  the  chamber  of  the  meik  far  from  tatisfled 
with  the  result  of  his  visit  Yet.  notiUnt  .had  been 
said  by  the  cantioos  davotee  that  eonid  be  inter- 
preted into  direct  opposition  to  the  schtnies  he  had 
propounded.  There  was  something,  however,  about 
this  recluse  that  he  coukl  not  well  decipher,  and 
which  tanpressed  him  disagreeably.  Still,  after  all, 
the  monk  was  but  one  man,  and  p^haps  of  no  such 
power  or  importance  as  was  attributed  to  him; 
while  he  was  Richard  de  Clare,  Bart  of  Pembroke, 
with  Dermot,  King  of  Leivter,  and  no  Inoonalder- 
able  army,  at  his  back. 

That  night  the  Monks  of  the  Blatk  Oruciflz  met, 
at  an  usually  late  hour,  in  the  low,  narrow  chamber 
of  BrotiMT  jgnatihs. 

On  assuring  himself  that  BasWa  had  ftally  recov- 
ered fhnn  the  shook  ezperieneed  ot  encewnterhig 
Father  Bernardo  In  the  corridor,  Raymond  repaired 
at  once  to  the  ohamber  of  the  Monk  of  the  Black 
Crucifix,  whom  he  fbund  seated  In  solemn  conclave 
with  De  Burgo. 

Here  he  remained  cloteted  for  some  time,  and 
left  odIv  to  summon  the  other  members  of  the  Order 
to  a  private  and  hasty  conference  with  their  chief. 
These  soon  arrived,  and  before  the  day  was  fhr  ad- 
vanced were  again  abroad,  holdhig  private  converse 
with  their  trustiest  followers. 

Basilla  visited  the  nunnery  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
usual,  and  found  Berc.'^  in  better  health  and 
spiritB  than  she  had  boeti  fbrsome  days  past  Tlie 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  tou.  seemed  to  be  an  object  of 
more  than  usual  interest  ou  ihia  particular  day,  as 
it  was  visited  not  onlv  by  several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  hivasion,  but  by  the  ilonk  of  the  Black  Cmcifix 
himself,  who  seemed  to  scrutiuiKe  with  the  meet  \n- 
tense  curiosity  every  nook  and  corner  fai  the  vicinity 
of  the  retired  shrine  of  the  Yirgb,  before  which 
Berenice  invsriably  came  to  renew  her  vows  at 
midnight  on  certain  solemn  occasions. 

At  tlie  close  of  all  these  unusual  movemebts,  and 
just  before  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fhll,  the 
monk,  armed  with  the  unmistakable  authority  of 
Rome,  as  fblly  admitted  by  the  bishops  of  the  bee, 
summoned  Dermot,  Strongbow  and  most  of  the 
knights  and  leaders  of  the  expedition  to  attend  a 
secret  council  to  be  held  In  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle  at  one  hour  past  midnight,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  some  matters  of  import- 
ance which  had  just  transpired  in  relation  to  the 
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Church  in  Irelaiul,  as  well  m  other  sffliira  of  eqom) 
raoment 

Both  flteoBgbow  and  Dormot  were  astounded  at 
this  nnezpeoted  summons ;  bnt  learning  from  the 
prelates  just  alloded  to  that  it  was  Issoed  on  the 
undbonbted  authority  of  the  Pope,  they  dared  no 
longer  to  question  the  right  of  the  monk  to  com- 
mand their  attendance,  and  prepared  consequently 
to  obey  the  mandate. 

In  porsnance  of  their  taitentiona  in  tUs  relation, 
they  immediately  caused  the  grand  banquet-hall 
Just  mentioiied  to  be  hsstily  arranged,  with  five 
huge  oak  chairs,  onrionsly  carved  and  covered  with 
crimson  damask*  placed  on  a  dais  at  the  end  of  the 
loRy  apartmeat,  the  centre  one,  which  was  slightly 
elevated,  to  be  occupied  by  the  presiding  dignlury, 
the  monk :  that  on  the  right  to  be  filled  bv  Dermot, 
King  of  Leinster ;  that  on  the  left  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Walerford ;  both  of  whom  were  to  be 
Bopported  by  Btrongbow  and  De  Burgo,  while  seats 
for  Baymond  le  Gros,  Maurice  de  Prendergast, 
Hervey  of  Momrt  Maurice,  and  other  notables,  occu- 
pied a  somewhat  lower  elevation. 

All  these  preparations  made,  such  as  were  sum- 
moned for  the  august  occasion  awaited  with  anxious 
pulses  the  deep,  migle  boom  of  the  great  bell  of  the 
castle  that  was  to  signal  them  to  the  midnight 
presence  of  the  powerftil  and  mysterious  stranger 
ol  the  Black  Crucifix. 

Tlie  ctbr  was  buried  in  the  most  profound  rilenoe, 
and  the  dark  mass  of  the  Church  of  St  Paul  towered 
io  gloomy  grandeur  above  every  surrounding  ob- 
ject, when  at  somewhat  IcBgthy  intervals  a  nngle 
muffled  figure  might  be  perceived  stealthily  gliding 
beneath  m  heavy  arched  porches,  and  disappearing 
within  the  deserted  edifice  itself. 

This  ponderous  structure  was  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremi^  of  one  of  the  walls  iririch  inclosed  the 
grounds  of  the  nunnerv,  and  In  which  was  a  private 

Kosteni  opening  into  the  sacred  structure  and  used 
ivariably  by  &  Muns  ot  St  Bridget  whenever 
they  repwred  tUthsr  for  devotional  purposes. 

Beneath  a  shetteiing  pn^eetion,  wUeh  ran  along 
this  wall,  the  inmates  of  the  nunnery  could  always 
reach  the  church  without  exposure,  how  incledent 
soever  the  weal^r,  and  without  being  subject  to  the 
iDconvenienoe  of  traversins  the  general  thorough- 
fase,  which  was  of  great  publieity  and  of  considera- 
able  length. 

As  the  last  peal  of  the  midnight  hour  died  on  the 
tongue  of  tbe  convent-bell,  Berenice  slowly  quitted 
her  oeU,  and  proceeded  alonff  this  lonely,  roofed  pas- 
sage toward  the  church,  to  xneel  onoe  more  before 
her  wonted  shrfaie  and  do  secret  penance  for  aH  the 
earthlv  afi^Mtions  which  stil  clung  closely  around  her 
wounded  heart 

The  silenoe  of  death  reigned  throughout  the  con- 
secrated pile  as  she  entered  it,  but,  aided  by  the 
light  from  the  altar,  she  foarleasly  and  steadily 
pursued  her  way  until  she  arrived  before  the  shrine 
just  spoken  of,  and  which  was  barely  visible  in  the 
feeble  beams  that  struggled  amongst  the  deep 
shadows  that  fell  around  her. 

Here,  with  npUfted  hands  and  imploring  eyes, 
she  poured  forth  her  whole  soul  in  an  agony  of 
sighs  and  tears  commingled  with  broken  ejacula- 
tions, in  which  the  names  of  Henry  and  of  her  two 
children  were  at  times  audible. 

In  this  posture  she  had  remained  about  half  an 
hour,  when,  with  cautious  steps,  a  figure  emerged 
fnm  behind  a  neighboring  column,  and  noiselessly 
approached  the  spot  where  she  knelt  It  was  that 
of  Beroaido,  who,  with  his  accomplice,  had  entered 
the  church  a  short  time  previously,  and  who  now, 
under  the  cover  of  night,  stole  fortn  upon  Us  dark 
mission  of  sacrilege  and  death*  His  cowl  was 
thrown  back  upon  nia  shoulders,  and,  in  his  right 
hand,  whicb,  with  his  aim,  was  freed  from  the 
hanging  sleeve  of  his  long  cassock,  he  held  the 
deadly  poniard  given  him  by  the  nun,  whose  cruel 
eyes  were  now  eagerly  regardbg  his  descent  upon 
her  unauspeoting  victim. 


Onward  and  onward  he  crept,  until  he  was  withhi 
a  siogie  bound  of  her.  Here  he  pauaed  fsr  a 
moment,  as  if  to  collect  aH  his  energies  for  the  flrtil 
spring,  bnt,  just  as  he  raised  the  dagger  above  hk 
head  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  leapntf  upon  her  to 
bury  it  in  her  heart,  he  was  felled  to  tbe  earth  by  a 
powerful  arm  from  behhid,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  cathedral  seemed  a  blaze  of  light 

Confident  that  the  sodden  and  mysterious  radi- 
ance was  of  a  supernatural  character  and  that  the 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  beside  her  were  of  the ' 
same  nature,  Berenice,  appalled,  buried  her  foce 
in  her  hands,  awaiting  (he  result,  until  she  heard 
the  well-known  voice  of  Le  Ores,  as  he  exdalmad, 
in  ringing  tones,  "  Seise  the  nun,  end  pinion  0ie 
monk!" 

Surprised  and  alarmed  out  of  all  meaaore,  she 
sprang  quickly  to  her  foet,  when,  beyond  any 
snsdow  of  doubt,  Raymond  stood  by  her  ride 
earnestly  imploring  her  to  be  calm,  as  aU  would 
be  explainea  in  duo  course,  and  requesting  her  to 
johi  Baailia,  who  was  awalthig  her  in  the  sacristy, 
to  which  he  now  undertook  to  lead  her. 

In  a  mase  of  utter  bewilderment,  she  pennittBd 
herself  to  be  conducted  to  her  faithftil  friend,  who 
received  her  with  open  arms ;  but,  on  movtog  down 
the  aisle  in  which  she  had  just  been  kneeling, 
she  was  doubly  confounded  on  perceiving  Ber 
nardo  in  fetter  with  Mother  Agatha  a  prisoner  by 
his  side. 

This  wss,  indeed,  inexplicable,  but  the  climax 
of  her  surprise  and  alarm  was  reached  only  when, 
on  passhig  them  both,  the  latter  ground  through 
her  teeth,  with  a  hiss  the  most  demonacal,  the 
words:  *'  Clifford,  I  shall  yet  be  avenged  !*' 

It  was  more  than  she  could  bear,  for,  immediately 
on  entering  the  sacristy,  she  swooned  awi^^  in  the 
true  and  tender  arms  or  her  loring  companion,  who 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Raymond  to  repafar  to 
the  diorch  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  her  and 
conducting  her  to  me  tower,  for  it  was  secretly 
ordered  that  both  she,  Basilia  and  the  two  conspir- 
ators should  be  brought  before  the  midnight  tri- 
bunal, provided  that  the  latter  wretches  were  cap- 
tured while  engaged  In  their  mission  of  blood— 
which  order  was  communicated  to  Basilia  by  Bay- 
mond. 

On  recovering  her  senses,  Berenice  fomid  herself 
reclining  on  a  couch  in  the  familiar  apartment  of 
Basilia  in  the  oasde ;  and,  hastily  ooilectfaug  her 
scattered  thoughts,  she  implored  her  loving  friend, 
who  had  been  administering  restoratives  to  her,  to 
give  her  some  explanation  of  the  strange  and  stait- 
naff  circumstances  which  had  just  transpired. 

But  Basilia,  being  well  assured  that  the  hour  at 
which  they  were  to  appear  ia  Qie  great  hall  of  the 
castle  was  just  at  hand,  informed  her  that  their 
presence  would  be  expected  there  in  tlie  course  of 
a  very  few  minutes,  and  at  once  set  about  assisting 
her  to  arrange  her  toilet  with  a  view  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  tbe  occasion,  promising,  however,  at  the 


time,  to  explain  all  she  knew  in  the  premisee, 
at  the  eartiest  convenient  moment 

In  this  way,  mysteir  upon  mystery  was  crowded 
upon  her,  until  at  last  they  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  grand  tribunal  which  had  already  assem- 
bled and  were  now  awaiting  their  appearance  only. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  captare  of  Father 
Bernardo  and  the  nun  was  effected  through  the 
well-laid  plans  of  Le  Gros  and  his  friends,  who,  wifli 
dark  lanterns  so  constructed  as  to  flash  out  upon 
the  conspirators  and  their  intended  victim  in8tan^  . 
aneously,  secretly  entered  the  Church  of  St  Paul 
when  tae  last  worshiper  had  departed  for  the  night, 
and  a  frill  hour  before  the  arrival  of  Bernardo  and 
the  infhmous  nun. 

Once  within  Its  saered  walls,  they  concealed 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shrine  before 
alluded  to— Raymond  occupying  a  position  in  the 
shadow  of  a  huge  pillar  which  stood  close  beside  it 
Here  he  remained  until  the  coming  of  Berenice,  of 
whose  bitter  agony  he  was  a  tearful  although  un- 
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williBC  Bpeetoior.  It  was  hii  design  to  sarprlse  the 
oonsprntors  m  the  jvry  midst  of  their  infernal 
operattmis,  as  a  means  of  tiieir  certain  oonviotion 
and  punishment ;  and  thus  It  was  that  he  withheld 
Basdia  from  apprising  her  of  the  Tillainons  plot 
against  her  life  and  permitted  her  to  pay  her  mid- 
night Tisit  to  the  ohni^h,  anconseions  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  her. 

A  trasty  agent,  seoreted  in  the  edifice  long  before 
his  aniTal»  apprised  him  that  no  one  had  entered 
the  bailding  since  night  had  set  in ;  so  that  when 
he  and  his  friends  ibond  themseWes  within  its  walls 
they  were  aU  iblly  satisfied  that  neither  the  nan  nor 
her  Mtow-conspirator  had  reached  the  spot  before 
they  tbemselTes  had  arrived. 

Iliis  point  once  settled,  they  anxionsly  awaited 
the  presence  of  the  beantifM  devotee,  and  were 
reUeyad  of  erery  misgiying  when  they  saw  her 
prostrate  before  her  wonted  niche.  Soon  after* 
ward,  the  two  intending  murderers  stealthily 
foUowed ;  and,  as  abeady  described,  the  diabolical 
Bernardo  was  felled  to  the  gronnd  by  Le  Qroe  when 
abent  to  plunge  the  jeweled  dagger  in  her  heart ; 
wUla,  the  next  instant,  a  doaen  daric  lanterns  were 
spnmg,  and  the  paraljned  Agatha  made  a  prisoner 
and  remoTcd  to  the  tower  m  company  wtth  her 
▼illaitious  companion.  ' 

There  was  anger  in  the  red  glare  of  the  torches 
and  fiambeanz  that  illumed  tlie  great  hall  of  the 
caalle  as  Basilia  and  Berenice  entered  it  announced 
by  an  nsher  in  waiting.  Already  was  the  Monk  of 
the  Wanir  Cmoiflx seated,  cloaked  and  cowled,  upon 
the  raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  lolty  and  spacfous 
apartmant;  while  Dermot,  Btrongbow,  the  arch- 
hishep  aad  all  tiie  notables  prCTiousiy  referred  to, 
mtn  distributed  in  the  order  once  before  assigned 
to  titans.  'Hiroughout  the  body  of  the  hall  there 
w«ffe  some  persons  of  lesser  rank  who  were  armed 
aad  eridently  awaiting  some  expected  call  of  duty. 

Bolh'ladiea,  on  nmUnff  their  appearance,  were 
led  to  a  seat  at  some  diBtance  nrom  that  of  the 
monk,  who  regarded  them  with  fixed  attention  as 
they  moved  in  ih>nt  of  the  assembly,  and  who,  on 
perceiying  the  beautiful  pale  face  and  agitated  brow 
of  Bwenioe,  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation  of 
sympathy  and  fiercely  clinched  his  hands  in  an 
agony  of  suppressed  excitement  which  boded  no 
giod  to  the  toul  conspirators,  of  whose  atrooions 
deaigBs  he  had  been  rally  informed  by  Rajrmond, 
whto  did  not  withhold  even  the  real  name  and  rank 
•f  the  unsuspecting  object  of  their  murderous  plot. 

It  was  mamly  on  account  cf  this  intended  assas- 
sination that  the  monk  summoned  the  hasty  council 
a4  which  he  now  presided--althongh  there  were 
otiMr  reasons,  also,  which  hiduced  him  to  convene 
it,  and  which  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed, 
without  any  more  specific  reference  to  them. 

When  the  monk  bad  regained  his  wonted  com- 
posure, in  a  voice  that  rolled  like  thunder  among 
the  massive  pUbrs  that  snaported  the  groined  roof 
of  the  ponderous  edifice,  ne  commanded  the  pri- 
aoners— who  were  confined  in  an  a^oining  hall— -to 
lie  brought  before  hiiki ;  assuming  at  once  an  air  of 
dignt^imd  authority  which  surprised  and  chagrined 
both  i>ermot  and  the  earl.  In  obedience  to  his 
maadate,  however,  the  culprits  were  speedily 
uaherad  into  his  presence.  Mother  Agatha,  wearing 
a  kaughty  and  scornful  smfle  upon  her  lip,  and  with 
a  strmua^  triuniphant  Hghf  within  her  eves  that 
almost  flashed  in  fire  through  the  ffracefm  folds  of 
the  flowing  dark  vail  that  wrapped  her  stately  head 
and  eompletely  enveloped  the  whole  of  her  com- 
manding figure.  Bv  her  side  stood  Bernardo,  still 
in  bends,  but  now  m  some  degree  restored  to  his 
former  self.  The  evidence  given  before  the  august 
tribunal  by  Basilia  was  clear,  succinct  and  simple ; 
wliile  Berenice,  as  it  proceeded,  had  almost  sunk 
ofMe  more  into  a  state  of  Insenfubility  on  hearing 
the  dreadful  details  of  her  hairbreadth  escape.  Le 
Gros  also  described  briefly  all  that  had  occurred 
within  his  own  observation— establishing  the  goilt 
of  the  culprits  so  clearly  that  the  whole  council 


were  ready  to  concur  in  any  sentence,  no  matter 
how  severe,  pronounced  by  tne  monk,  who,  armed 
as  he  was  by  Rome,  and  as  the  criminals  belonged 
to  a  religious  Order,  possessed  the  fullest  power  to 
punish  them. 

There  lay  open,  upon  the  huge  carved  table  be- 
fore him,  tne  rescript  of  Pope  Alexander  himself, 
not  only  empowering  him  to  cite  the  bishops  of  the 
Irish  Church  before  hhn,  but  even  to  command,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  the  attendance  of  any  or  all  of 
the  rulers  of  the  island.  As  the  eyes  of  Dermot  and 
Strongbow  fell  upon  this  document,  they  felt  an  ugly 
choking  sensation  not  easy  of  description ;  bnt  tliere 
it  unquestionably  lay,  spread  out  tah  In  their  view, 
and  ft  now  only  remained  for  them  to  listen  and 
obey. 

when  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  concerned 
was  duly  weighed  and  noted,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
council  expressed  upon  its  merits,  the  monk,  hi  a 
low,  measured  voice,  demanded  of  the  prisoners  if 
they  had  anything  to  say  in  their  own  behalf.  At 
this  Juncture  the  haughty  Mother  Agatha  stepped 
from  beside  her  companion,  and,  advancing  in  front 
of  the  dais,  suddenly  tore  off  her  cloak  and  vail,  and 
proudly  raising  her  arm  above  a  jeweled  tiara  that 
encirc^d  her  brow,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
pierced  the  inmost  recesses  of  every  ear  present : 

**  Eleanor  of  Gnlenne,  Ooeen  of  England  and  Aqni- 
taine,  denies  the  right  of  this  tribunal  to  impeach  or 
question  any  of  her  acts !'' 

This  announcement,  as  well  as  the  aatounding 
transformation  of  th^  nil-i^  «nn  Irerseir,  fell  with 
electric  power  upon  rtll  prpseut  sflve  the  monk,  w1jr« 

gave  vent  to  his  sod^lcn  snrprlan  in  a  abort p  cJAtw- 
itory,  "God's  wot!*^  otilr.  Roaamondp  wtiom  we 
shall  now  no  longer  call  H«renfce,  cltuig  f  arttfenltv 
to  Basilia.  Dermot  and  Krrnngbaw  Blsrtnd  to  thi^fr 
feet — the  former  grft?p1n!j  hm  sword,  siirj  the  lattpr 
about  to  descend  fl-om  tlie  dni^  and  do  hmnhgD  to 
the  revengeful  spou^ip:  of  his  betrajeid  aovereigii,  in 
the  fall  expectation  (b^t  ahe  would  now  aid  him  In 
aU  his  ambitious  Schemes. 

Neither  De  Burgo.  Le  Gros,  nor  any  of  the  other 
knights,  however,  arose  from  their  seats,  and 
Eleanor,  observfaig  that  the  archbishop  imitated 
then*  example,  stamped  angrily  upon  the  paved 
floor*  beneath  her,  and  ordered  the  Immediate 
release  of  the  spurious  devotee,  Bernardo,  who  was 
now  gitzing  upon  the  assembly  with  an  ahr  of  super- 
cilious triumph. 

Dermot  and  Strongbow,  having  been  waved  back 
into  their  chsirs  by  a  haughty  gesture  of  the  monk, 
no  fhrther  notice  was  taken  of  the  imperious  com- 
mand of  the  queen,  and  she  herself,  with  a  small 
and  costly  stiletto,  which  she  snatched  from  the 
Jewefed  sone  that  enchrcled  her  gorgeous  attire, 
was  about  to  sever  the  bonds  of  her  accomplice, 
when  the  monk,  now  leaping  to  his  feet  in  turn,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  which  shook  the  whole  apart- 
ment once  more,  "  Hold !  and  listen  !'* 

So  majestic  and  impressive  was  the  command, 
that  even  Eleanor  of  Guiennc.  accustomed  a?  she 
was  to  rule,  paused  In  her  attempt  to  free  Peyrol 
from  his  fetters  and  listened  mechanically  whflo 
the  stem  ascetic  continued  thus : 

"Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gnlenne,  thou  wouldst 
have  stained  thy  soul  with  the  crime  of  murder  this 
night  had  not  neaven  Interposed  its  all-powerinl 
arm  between  thee  and  thy  Intended  victim.  I 
adiudge  thee  worthy  of  death,  but,  for  thy  children's 
sake  and  with  a  veiw  to  makln^r  some  reparation  for 
a  certain  false  accusation  preferred  unconsciously 
against  thee  by  thy  sovereign,  I  now  sentence  thee 
to  be  conveyed  back  to  the  prison  from  which  thou 
hast  escaped,  where  thou  shalt  remain  In  close  con- 
flnement  during  the  rest  of  thy  natural  life.  And, 
as  for  that  dupe  and  accomplice  by  thjr  side,  be- 
lieving him  to  nave  been  influenced  mainly  by  thy 
evil  example  and  advice,  I  condemn  him  only 
to  the  loss  of  his  eyes.  So  as  that  again  he  sliall 
never  be  able,  through  the  light  of  that  consecrated 
beam  which  unceasingly  illumes  the  altar  of  God,  to 
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Btetl  at  midnight  npon  the  devotions  of  any  poor 
penitent,  with  a  velw  to  silencing  them  in  a  prema- 
tore  and  bloody  grave!  Prepare,  therefore,  to 
leave  these  shores  bv  to-morrow^s  son,  and  may 
heaven  assoQ  thee  of  Uiy  sins.'' 

Daring  the  time  that  this  just  sentence  was  being 
prononnced.  both  RoMimond  and  the  qaeen  became 
greatly  agitated,  bat  the  latter,  reoovering  her  self- 
pofliesslon,  exclaimed,  at  its  close,  in  a  voice  in 
which  a  slight  tremor  was  dearly  aadible:  "And 
who  art  then  who  disposeth  so  readily  hi  this  matter, 
and  threateneth  the  liberty  of  a  sovereign  princeea 
in  her  own  right?*' 

Once  again  the  monk  raised  his  mighty  voice, 
and,  hastily  divesting  himself  of  his  silvery  locks 
and  beard,  as  well  as  of  his  hage  cassock  and  cowl, 
stood  fioll  in  the  view  of  the  whole  assemblv,  and, 
pointing  toward  BHeanor  with  his  right  hand,  npon 
one  of  the  fingers  of  which  blazed  as  enormons 
jewel,  exclaimed,  hi  reply:  "Henry  of  EiOgland, 
Dake  of  A^joa  and  Maine  f" 

In  an  instant  every  soal  of  the  aagost  tribnnal 
arose  to  his  feet,  while  Strongbow,  who  now  oon- 
ceived  his  destraotion  inevitaole,  fell  on  one  top- 
plicating  knee  before  his  outraged  sovereirn. 

The  effect  npon  Eleanor  was  electric.  Her  head 
dropped  «pon  her  boeom,  and  she  was  charitably 
led  from  tae  ball  by  Barilla,  who  had.  for  a  mo> 
ment,  confided  Rosamond,  now  in  a  deep  swoon, 
to  ihe  care  of  Raymond. 

There  la  bat  little  more  to  be  told,  and  doabtlees 
nothing  beyond  what  has  been  already  divined  by 
the  reader. 

Etoanor,  on  learning  from  Peyrol  on  his  arrival  at 
Dover  that  Rosamond  had  passed  into  Ireland, 
roahed,  as  already  observed,  to  the  instant  con- 
cioaion  that  Henry  had  discovered  her  retreat  at 
Qodstow,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  sail  with  the 
ezpedltioi  of  Le  Gros  aa  a  misaionanr,  with  the  in- 
tentioB  of  joining  her  himself  on  tne  occasion  of 
his  own  projected  invasion,  and  foaring  to  renew 
his  Haiton  with  her  in  Bngland.  lest  it  shonld  be- 
come pnblic,  and,  while  the  blood  of  Beoket  was 
yet  warm,  operate  against  him  not  only  at  Rome, 
bnt  among  hj  own  sabjects^ 

Inflneaced  by  this  erroneons  idea,  she  became 
more  than  ever  anxioos  to  promote  any  project  that 
woiid  so  embarrass  him  as  not  only  to  prevent  his 
going  to  Ireland  until  she  could  enoompass  the  cer- 
tain destraotion  of  his  fair  mistress,  upon  which 
she  was  now  fully  resolved,  but  tend  to  the 
sudden  elevation  of  her  son  Richard  to  the  throne. 
Gonseqoently,  after  having  set  her  secret  agencies 
at  work  to  stir  up  England  and  Normandy  against 
him,  as  well  as  to  influence  Rome  ii  her  favor,  she 
and  Peyrol  joined  in  disguise  the  expedition  of  De 
Burgo,  not  nngly  with  a  view  to  the  assassination 
of  Air  Rosamond,  bat  with  the  additional  design  of 
forwarding  the  rebelliooa  movements  of  Strong- 
bow. 

With  all  her  devices,  however,  she  was  totally 
unaware  that  she  sailed  in  company  with  Henry 
himsiilf,  whose  identity  ^^b  knowit  onlj  to  the 
faithful  De  Bur^^o  ;  nar  lidil  $he  ^lighlust  idea  that 
her  poWWc  i*pftu§ti  ^ad  joined  tbe  Order  of  the  Honks 
of  thfl  Black  C-rncillx,  ami  thtfTu^li  tlie  instnunent- 
ality  of  his  poweriul  friqndH  at  lionie  induced  tlie 
'  Pope  to  sai^Gtiorii  hi«  pHgriniai^e  to  Ireland,  and  issue 
the  raacripl  alreadv  mctitbti^d.  mv&Dliog  him  with 
iht  powera  wbloh  he  pledged  himself  io  exieroifle  hi 
the  mtereet*  of  the  ChuT<;li  only. 

TlirfHigh  Uii«  i4troke  of  diplomacyt  with  a  view  to 
bettt^T  iDfiunng  the  euceei»  of  h^  projected  invasion, 
he  brooglii  bimnelf  into  direct  coritncl  with  all  the 
8obern«;0  and  macliinutions  of  Slrnn^bfifWras  well  as 
coiiltinied  thut  <i.pecicii  of  atonP^Tn^nt  for  the  death 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Ostiterbury  which  was  most 
aceeptabie  to  tlie  Holy  See  and  the  agitated  elergy 
ofhiaownrealme. 

Throaghont  the  whole  of  her  stay  in  Waterford 
she  preserved  her  hicognita  until  the  momentous 
nVght  of  her  arrest,  neither  Dermot  nor  Strongbow 


having  the  slightest  idea  of  her  real  identity,  aa  sho 
invariably  spoke  simply  aa  a  confidant  of  Eleanor, 
who  was  oonimissioBed  to  Mprise  the  earl  that  ho 
should  receive  aid  ihim  bou  Bnglaad  and  Praaea 
the  moment  ht  pablioly  throw  off  his  allagianeo  ta 
Henry. 

On  the  night  jnat  mentioned,  however,  sho  bad 
determined  to  reveal  herself  to  Reeamond,  and  tfaat,- 
too,  nnder  ciromnstanoea  the  most  fiendish;  for. 
with  the  idea  of  making  her  triumph  mora  dreadfol 
and  imposing,  she  resolved  to  present  herself  in 
regal  costume  before  the  eyes  of  her  nnsoapeoting 
victim  as  she  strug^d  hs  her  last  agonies,  bat  with 
what  suecen  we  have  already  seen. 

On  the  morning  enceeeding  the  erentftd  soeaea 
through  which  we  have  just  led  tlw  reader,  the  dire 
sentence  against  Peyrol  was  oarried  hito  eflbot,  and 
the  humiliated  queen  sent  back,  under  safb  oonroy, 
to  England,  where  sho  was  held  in  the  olooait  con- 
finement until  her  ton,  Richard  Oeenr  de  Lhm,  aa- 
cended  the  throne. 

Throngk  the  affection  of  Rosamond  for  BasMa, 
the  earl  was  pardoned  his  treason  on  condition  that 
he  at  once  repaired  to  England  and  oonuneaeed 
preparations  for  the  oonung  grand  bivaaion  wliftoh 
was  to  bo  led  kito  Ireland  tM  ensuing  season  by 
Henry  himself,  whov  now  entering  into  a  thoro«|k 
understanding  with  DeruMt  «id  other  Irisk  elMa, 
resolved  npon  opening  his  campaign  at  the  oariiaat 
poesible  momenta 

This  and  other  arrangements  liavintr  been  madt 
to  the  satisfiintion  of  the  Btagllsh  monaroh,  wiio  waa 
now  no  longer  solitary  nor  sad,  be  aolennily  niedgod 
to  the  strictest  secrecy  all  those  who  had  booMM 
aware  of  liia  identity  and  the  drenm 
neeted  with  Rosamond  and  the  onoen,  i 


neeted  witn  llooamond  and  the  cnioen,  and  aasonac 
Le  Oroe  and  Basiia  of  Ua  Mendship  and  prslectie^ 
sot  safi  for  England  with  the  fUthftd  Dotego  aad 
bv  the  side  of  his  kmg-ldst  tthrtrsas»  who  forgcldnr 
vntnons  reaolves  regarding  him  the  mo 


reaolves  regarding 
thicw  off  Ms  disguise  to  the  preaaaoa  of  the  mid- 
night tribenal,  and  stood  befNo  her.  In  aU  the  ii- 
sigioia  of  royalty,  the  beloved  cavaUer  of  the  orimaon 
doublet  and  short  Angovhi  doak,  which  latter  had 
gained  for  him  the  well-known  sobriqnet  of  C<M»t- 
mantle. 

On  landkiff  in  his  own  dominions,  he  soon  niaocd 
the  beautiful  rival  of  his  ontr^ed  though  deagning 
queen  beyond  the  power  of  future  danger  or  annoj-  - 
ance,  but  still  permitted  tiie  opfaiion  to  obtahi  that  - 
she  had  passecl  away  from  his  embraces -for  ercr. 
During  hiB  voyage,  and  until  his  sobseqnent  abso- 
lution by  the  Pope,  he  wore  the  guise  hi  wliich  we 
first  discover  him  on  board  the  flagship  of  De  Burgo, 
and  which  hi  the  interim  was  laid  aside  in  the  de- 
lightful retreat  of  Fair  Rosamond  only,  where  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should  oontinne  the 
rile  of  "  The  Monk  of  the  Bkaek  Gmeiflx." 


Sad,  but  True. 

I  HXAii  it  was  sad  that  any  one  should  have  made 
such  a  goose  of  herself  as  I  did ;  yet,  ncvartfaeisist 
my  having  thus  ahameftUly  behaved  hi  altogother 
true. 

I  waa  just  eighteen,  and  I  was  nnqoestioiiibly 
pretty.  Our  home  at  Mcadowtown  waa  the  qnlotest 
of  country  homes,  hot  it  did  not  prevent  one  fkom 
meeting  there  what  I  folt  whoUy  JnstiAed  im.  oallta^ 
my  "  fate.*' 

Bobert  Carroll  was  a  young  artist,  who  had  cone 
up  one  Summer  for  the  purpoee  of  filling  Us  portib- 
lio  with  sketches  under  the  most  economioal  eiunm 
stances  as  regarded  his  board  per  week;  aad 
Robert  and  I,  la  the  eariy  part  of  the  Summer,  had 
met  in  a  mutually  love-at-ilrst^ght  sort  of  way, 
which  soon  resulted  hi  our  engagement 

Robert's  present  inuaediato  prespectav  aa  con- 
cerned personal  support,  were  several  water- 
colofs  of  by  no  means  remarkable  vakm  and  aa 
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Qfl-painting  wMch  he  found  It  itnpoMible  to  sell. 
But  he  wUspered  to  me  confidential  thinffs,  before 
long,  about  a  very  comfortably-off  grandfather  of 
efght^4iro  and  a  neglected  jet  heir-presumptive 
grandson. 

Mo^er  (my  only  living  parent)  loved  me  hi  snch  a 
weakly  fond  way  that  she  would  have  merely  lifted 
her  eyebrows  in  meek  protestation,  doubtless,  if  1 
had  revealed  a  passionate  attachment  for  our  man- 
•f-ali-work  or  braxenly  eloped  with  the  village 
greoer.  And  so  the  ftiot  of  my  formal  engagement 
to  Bobert  Oarrcril  became,  very  soon,  a  settled  mat- 
ter in  onr  small  household. 

Bat,  in  the  middle  of  the  Bummer,  something 
very  unexpected  happened. 

1  reoeired  an  invitation  firom  my  aunt,  Hre.  Gros- 
venor  Abereroml^e,  to  come  and  visit  her  at  New- 
port 

Mrs.  Groevenor  Abercrombie !  Poor  mother  had 
trained  me  up  from  infancy  to  feel  a  sort  of  awe  at 
the  mention  of  that  name.  Never  were  two  sisters 
so  aooialy  ttpvn  from  otie  oAother  as  Augusta 
Lester,  living  humbly  and.ptoialy  in  an  obscure 
little  county  town,  and  Cornelia  Abercrombie, 
whoae  lucky  match  with  a  millionaire  in  years  past 
had  g^wefk  her  poaition  as  one  of  society's  reigning 
qoeeni. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  in  fear  and  trembling.  I 
made  no  attempt  at  anything  like  a  strain  in  the 
matter  of  costome ;  my  fe^  simple  dresses,  I  well 
knew,  would  stand  me  In  better  stead  than  all  the 
country-made  finery  which  I  might  have  had  hastily 
"  stitched  un.^  At  least,  I  was  sure  of  one  thing 
about  mysell»J  had  not  a  sngsestion  of  vulgarity  in 
appearance  or  manners  that  could  shoof  these 
hijrii-bred  relations. 

I  think  Mrs.  Abercrombie  recognized  this  fact 
five  nu^tea  after  ipeeling  me.  She  waa  %■  auperb- 
lo<^dng ,  woman,  wHh  great  gray  puflh  at  either 
,_,►  _x-    peachy  complezion,  strangely 


temple,  a 
untonobed 
with  quiet  dignityc 
Aunt  ConieUa  had  one  dan^ter,  Helen. 


e,  and  mannprs  that  were  queienly 

,.  „       _  ^       ,  Very 

much  of  her  mother's  stately  "grace  beloiiged  to, 
Helen  Abercrombie's  style.  Her  smsU  head,  wbere 


thick  masses  of  blue-black  hair  lay  colled  and  twined 
in  glossiest  abundance,  was  exquisitely  set  upon 
her  Bwanlike,  sVoping  shoulders.  Her  face,  tho- 
roughly brunette  m  type,  had  a  dreamy  sweetness 
of  expression  that  struokyou  at  a  glance  as  most 
winningly  lovely.  She  was  a  great  belle,  as  I  soon 
perceived,  in  Newpprt  society. 

Aunt  Cornelia's  house  and  its  appointments  were 
regal  to  my  rpstic  eyes.  The  luxurious  ease  in 
wucli  she  uvea  seemed  to  me  idmost  marvelous. 
Servants  bowing  at  every  turn ;  na  task  to  be  done 
by  your  own  hands  except  iost  what  they  wished 
to  do  ;  splendor,  wealth,  grandeur  «nd  refinement 
everywhere— ah,  me,  what  wonder  that  my  head 
waa  turned  with  it  all ! 

I  rapidly  accommodated  myself  to  this  new  life. 
Helen  was  charming  to  me  without  any  irritating 
touches  of  condescendop,  and  Aunt  Cornelia  was 
filH  ot  the  most  genial  hoethood. 

I  was  made  in  th^  most  delicate  way  to  under- 
stand immediately  upon  my  arrival  that  my  few 
sfanple  dresses  would  be  wbollj  unsuitable  for  the 
gajetkn  of  Newport,  i^nd  very  soon  I  was  attending 
bans,  dinners,  kettledrums,  and  heaven  only  knows 
wbai  else,  in  costumes  that  Aunt  Cornelia's  charm- 
ing method  of  bestowal  made  it  no  embarrassment 
to  accept 

The  cnange  from  Mesdowtown  to  Newport,  from 
rami  tmmnrement  to  a  wrpetoal  round  of  merrr- 
maklpg,  waa  a  change  mtensely  radieal,  as  all  wiH 
admit,  Aflet  threa  weeks  of  this  utterly  new  life, 
wteathfi  ttene  came  far  me  to  go  home,  I  remember 
having  a  drearily  depressed  feeUng  that  not  even 
the  thought  of  seekig  Bobert  onee  mere  eoidd  do 
anyihiog  except  mUdly  aUetlale* 

But,  ah  I  ontU  I  waa  real^  baok  in  Meadowtown 
once  more  I  never  koav  Aoio  radical  my  mental 


change  had  been.  Fight  agafaist  it  as  I  wotdd,  dlii- 
content  and  dissatisfaction  besieged  me  at  every 
turn.  Our  modest  household  oostoma,  anai^fe- 
ments  and  conveniences  struck  me  as  ridteuloas, 
meagre,  contemptible,  after  the  glories  of  Aont 
Abercrombie's  Newport  mansion  and  the  wealth* 
stamped  surroundings  of  her  fine  friends. 

Poor  mother!  she  bore  with  Bie  very  patiently, 
as  it  was  her  sweet  nature  always  to  bear  with 
everybody's  crotchets  and  shortcomings.  Robert 
bore  with  me  patiently,  too,  at  first,  foru  verily  be- 
lieve that  his  love  was  then  strong  enough  to  make 
nearly  jny:  worst  faults  take  a  borrowed  ideal  light 
of  virtue. 

But  b'er^  Is  a  specimen  of  how  I  would  sqmetimea 
treat  him  during  the  month  that  followed  my  re- 
turn: 

''You  have  come  for  me  to  taka  a  watt, 
Robertr'  . 

"  Yes,  Ada"~with  the  pleasanteat  of  looks  in 
his  large,  soft  brown  eyes. 

"  Gracious !"  (rather  pettishly).  "  It  is  altogether 
too  early  in  the  afternoon.  This  biasing  sua  will 
ruin  my  complexion.  Couain  Helen,  and  all  the 
ladies  at  Newport,  would  never  think  ol  wpXkiag 
out  at  this  hour,*^ 

"  I  thopght  \t  rather  cod,  Ada.  But  just  m  yen 
choose.  We  can  sit  here  and  talk  for  a  whfle  on 
the  ^zza,  if  yon  prefer." 

"PosiUvely,  Robert,  Pm  almost  ashamed  to  sit 
with  you  whilst  you  have  on  that  horrid,  careless- 
looking  arrangement  which  yon  digni^  by  the 
name  of  a  coat  None  of  the  gentleman  at.  New- 
port  ** 

"  WelU"  Robert  here  intetrapled.  ijKith  Jwt  the 
least  tinge  of  pronounced  pique  la  tooe  and  manner, . 
*'  yrh&t  about  the  gentUnten  at  Newport?'^ 

'*  Oh,  pshaw  1  don't  show  jealousy.  It  is  such 
dreadful^  bad  style,  you  knioir.". 

"Isitf  I  wasn't  aware  of  being  Jealous,  Ada.  I 
hope  there  is  no  reason  for  any  such  fueling*" 

^*An  I  meant,  Robert  was  that  the  Newport 
gentlemen"  (with  a  faint  finttering.  retroopeotite 
sort  of  sigh  at  this  point)  "  ore  so  very  neat  m  their 
costumes." 

This  amiable  little  confkb  is  only  one  of  the  many 
which  took  nUce  between  Robert  «nd  myself  dnrinc 
the  month  that  succeeded  my  eventful  visit  Did  1 
finally  see  signs  of  Impatienee  in  his  nuumer  re- 
touches of  manly  intolerance  at  my  treatment?— 
Seriods  of  coldness  in  his  general  demeanor !  Well, 
I  saw  thom,  I  choae  no<  to  see  them ;  and.  so  the . 
days  passed. 

At  length,  one  Autumn  morning,  I  rushed  into 
the  room  where  mother  was  seated,  holding  an 
open  letter  in  my  ^and. 

"  Oh.  mother— mother  1"  I  cried,  **  what  do  you 
think  r^ 

'' WeU,  Ada?"  waa  the  placid  question. 

"  You  remember,"  I  sped  on,  **  how,  hi  my  last 
letter  to  Cousin  Helen  i  Jokingly  invited  her  ta 
Meadowtown?  Of  course  I  never  dreamed  of  hftv- 
ing  her  come,  and  just  put  in  the  invitation  aa  a 
means  of  filling  up  mx  stupid  ietter.  And  now  she 
writes  me  that  she  snail  take  me  at  ay  word-^that . 
she  is  yery  anxious  tq  taate  a  little  real  ooontry  Ulb 
before  going  back  to  next  Winter's  gayetiea  hi  New  - 
York,  and^and— oh !  I  shall  die  of  mortUcation  at 
the  thought  of  havhig  her  here  I" 

But  have  her  I  waa  forced  to  do,  andmortifieation 
spared  me  any  such  terrible  resjqlt  as  that  nrophe- 
ated.  She  came,  looking  the  thorough  lady  &&  waa, 
dresaed  with  suitable  quietness  and  acoeptlag  aU 
our  homespun  hospitality  with  a  aweet,  tnorongh- 
bred  lack  of  surprise. 

*'  I  want  yen  io  Appear  your  very  6es<,"  I  said  to  • 
Robert,  on  the  morning  before  her  arrival.  "  Cousin 
Helen  Is  very  particular  and  fiistidioas  aboat  gentle- 
men. She  hi  a  great  belle— and,  for  that  matter,  a 
great  beauty— and  the  least  coarseness  in  a  mas's 
manners  or  dress  alwavs  shocks  her  keenly." 

Robert's  brows  darkened.    I  had  gone  too  far. 
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For  th«  firat  time  since  knowing  hhn  I  faw  his 
hftiidsome  month  take  a  bitter,  Bneering  cnrre. 

-  **  Perhaps  a  olod  like  myself  had  better  not 
appear  at  a  1,"  he  said,  "  irhOst  yonr  paragon  is 
here." 

Bat  he  did  appear  that  night.  Helen  was 
very  aflkbly  corduii  to  him.  She  kni&w  nothing  of 
onr  engagement— I  had  never  mentioned  a  word  of 
it  either  to  herself  or  Annt  ComcUa. 

-  When  Robert  had  left  ns  that  niffht  and  we  were 
akme  together,  she  astonished  me  by  saying : 

"What  a  charming  ;nan  Mr.  CarroU  ist  Why 
hare  y^n  never  mentioned  fafm  to  Ine,  Ada?  Has  he 
beon.K»Dg  in  Meadowtown?" 

*'  Oh,  yes !    Nearly  all  SiMnmer." 
•  **  He  eoDlee  of  the  CarroDs  of  L .'does  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  a  little  confused,  a.gre^t  deal  as- 
tonished.   "  That  is,  his  grandfkther,  Mr.  Everhard 

ijarroU,  Uten  in  I.^^ This  Mr.  Robert  CarroU  is 

an  artist,  ae  he  told  yon,  and— and  onite  poor." 

''  Oh,  I  know  nearly  all  about  his  mmily !"  Helen 
fiajd.  ■' Hb  grandfi^ther,  Mr.  Everhara  Carroll, 
traated  him  Hhamerdllyon  aeconnt  of  embracing  art 
ma  a  p  rof«saloD .  T  li  e^  r?  1 1 1  p(entleman  is  one  ofthe  great- 
est mbllionftiresih  Uie  cmmtry.  and  he  has  given  out,  I 
belioTo,  that  h&  wHI  bequeath  all  h!s  fortnne  to  this 
Rijhort,  his  only  hmt,  itionch  he  reftises  to  notice 
him  whilst  be  LIf  en— and  for  that  absurd  reason, 
loot  Is  it  not  woodezful  what  simpletons  some 
people  can  make  of  themselves?" 

-  **  Very,"  I  mtirmared.  I  was  more  conftised  than 
ever. 

Dufiag  the  next  Ibnr  or  five  days  Robert  came 
oonstsntiy  to  the  oottage.  Helen  snowed  the  most 
marked  and  rapidly-growfaig  preference  for  h)s 
soolety.  His-  manner  was  very  courteous  to  me — 
nothing  more.  I  ooold  not  complain,  for  I  had 
I  more  than  once  pointedly  hinted  to  him  tliat  I 
desired  no  mention  of  onr  engagement  to  be  made 
dliTing  Helen  Abererombie%  Vint. 

-  Two  weeks  passed  on.  At  the  end  of  those  two 
weeks  I  was  sick,' tortured,  agonlced  with  jealousy. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  in  every  motion  of  Robert's 
and  itt  every  sonnd  of  his  voice  I  saw  proof  that  he 
hJsd  transferred  all  his  old  aUegianoe  from  myself  to 
Helen.  And  for  my  own  feelings,  every  vestige  of 
my  own  slumbering,  maltreated,  half-despised  love 
revived  imder  the  present  shock  of  circumstances.  I 
blamed  myself  for  the  past— I  hated  myself  for  it— 
I  told  myself  that  I  deserved  terrible  punishment! 

And  the  puAiahment  came. 

Helen  staid  with  ns  ttiree  weeks.  The  night  be- 
fore she  left  they  took  a  walk  together  among  the 
paths  tbat  skirted  our  cottage.  It  was  a  night  of 
perfect  Aatsmn  moonlight,  and  now  and  uen  I 
could  see  their  dark  forms  sharply  outlined  in  the 
silver  air,  as  I  watched  them  from  the  window  of 
the  sitting-room,  where  I  sat  alone,  with  a  miserable, 
throbbing,  foreboding  heart 

At  last  they  entered  the  house.  Then  I  heard 
them  pass  taito  the  Kttie  library  where  mother  often 
sat,  arc  was  sitting  now.  Presently  I  heard  Robert 
ask:  "Where  is  Ada  f' 

He  had  never  called  me  "Ada  "  before  in  Tier 
presence.  I  knew  what  was  coming  then.  I  heard 
mother's  answer,'  *'  in  the  sitting-room,  I  think," 
and  waited  and  shuddered. 

The  door  was  half  closed.  Presently  there  sounded 
a  litUe  knook  upon  it 

I  rose  as  if  stung. 

«•  Come  in."  I  said. 

Robert  entered. 

I  can't  write  out  his  words.  They  were  very 
mildly  spoken— very  tender,  even.  He  took  for 
granted— had  for  some  time  been  forced  to  believe 
—that  I  cared  nothing  whatever  for  him. 

And  then,  though  my  heart  was  nearly  breaking 
in  my  breast,  woman's  pride  came  to  my  rescue. 

**  xou  are  right,"  I  said.  *'  I  do  care  nothing  for 
yom.  I  suppose  yon  have  eome  to  tell  me  that  you 
wish  to  break  your  engagement  with  me  and  marry 
Helen  Abercrombie  T' 


"  I  do,"  he  answered,  simfdj,  "  if  jon  wili  re- 
lease me."  • 

"  Very  weM,"  I  managed.  "  Ton  are  parfeefly 
free." 

But  the  sitting-room  light  was  daadng  before  mj 
eyes  as  I  said  it,  and  my  poor  heart  waa  wildly 
galloping.  I  had  gotten  n^  punishment  Was  n 
over  severe  ?  Often,  often  I  think  so  during  the 
lonely,  eventless  yean  of  maidenhood  whiok  !»▼• 
followed. 

They  have  been  married  ahnost  more  yean  than 
I  can  count  over.  I  rarely  see  them,  bat  I  know 
they  are  very  happy.  Do  yon  caU  this  a  mieerablj 
sad  story,  reader  f  Well,  remember  that  aa  I  said 
at  first,  ft  is  "  sad,  but  true." 


The  Cart-horse  and  the  Child. 

A  CAlkTAi,  who  had  a  lar^rft  fainJIy,  Ttriil  i&  ijor*^ 
that  was  veiy  anriable  witli  cbildren,'  ^ad  would  on 
no  account  move  when  tTir  j  wi^rc;^  p^^ying  about  tis 
feet.  On  one  occasion,  y^hea  ^r^^nf^  a  loaded 
cart  through  a  narrow  lane ,  a  young  child  hipp«<med 
to  be  playing  in  flie  road,  and  would  liave  hetn 
cmshea  bv  the  wheels,  had  it  not  been  for  th« 
sagacity  ofthe  animal.  Hti  carel^liy  took  the  child 
by  the  clothes  with  his  teeth,  carried  it  for  a  few 
yards,  and  then  placed  It  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside. 
moving  slowly  all  the  while ,  and  looking  baok  ai  if 
to  satisAr  himself  that  the  wheel  of  the  oart  had 
cleared  ft. 


FtAgev^sAlis— The  nails  of  the  human  hand 
have  a  kinanage  of  their  own,  and  the 
of  keeping  taem  if  el( 


.    ^  ^  them  long 

and  pohited,  like  renunisceaeesof  olawi;  others 
bite  theirs  close  to  the  qniok ;  aome  pare  aad  trim 
and  scrape  and  p<^ish  np  to  the  h^fhest  point  of 
artificial  beaa^;  aad  others,  carrying  the  doctrine 
of  nature  to  the  outside  limit,  let  them  grow  wild, 
with  Jagged  edges,  broken  tracts,  and  agnaHa  or 
**baok  fHend"  aa  the  agonising  conseqnenoea. 
Sometimes  yon  see  the  most  beaotiful  nans,  phik, 
transparent,  filbert-shaped,  with  tiie  delicate,  filmj 
litUe  «« half-moon"  faidloated  at  the  base— all  the 
conditions  of  beaaty  carried  to  perfeetfon,  but  aU 
rendered  of  ao  avail  by  dirt  and  slovenUaen ;  wfaEe 
others,  thick,  white-nbbed,  square,  with  no  half- 
moon,  spotted  Dke  so  many  circus  horses  with 
"  gifts  "  and  "  friends  "  and  the  Ifte— that  is,  with- 
ont  beauties  and  puaitfve  blemishes--are  vet  pleaa- 
ant  to  look  at  for  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  VbaUr 
dainty  perfection  of  cleanliness  being  a  charm  in 
itself.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  disgnsting  than 
dirty  hands  and  neglected  naih,  as  nothing  gtres 
one  a  sense  of  fk^snness  and  care  as  ttM  same  well 
kept. 

M  Is  the  Patleat  ReaUjr  Dead  or  ir«t  r*  is 
at  times  a  very  anxious  question.  A  medical  prae- 
titioner  of  Cremona  proposes  a  simple  method  by 
which  the  question  may  be  answsred  with  certainlj. 
It  is  to  iinect  a  drop  of  ammonia  beneath  the  skin, 
when,  if  death  be  present,  no  effect,  or  next  to 
none,  is  produced ;  out  if  there  be  life,  then  a  red 
spot  anpears  at  the  place  of  the  injection.  A  test 
so  easily  applied  as  this  should  remove  all  appre- 
hension of  being  buried  alive. 

Babetttnte  for  a.  Oorluerew.._A  snbstitBle 
for  a  corkscrew  may  be  made  thas :  Stiok  twolbrfci 
vertically  into  the  cork  on  opposite  sidea,  not  too 
near  the  edge.  Bun  the  blade  of  a  Icalls  tfaVeagh 
the  two  and  give  a  twist  Another  way  to  nnoork 
a  bofeOe  fa  to  fill  the  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  with  a  handkerchief  or  towel;  fliaip  Ihe 
neck  with  one  hand,  and  strike  firmly  and  ataadOy 
with  the  other  npon  the  handicsrohiel. 

For  Apoplezjr,  raise  the  head  and  i^body ;  for 
/ainting,  lay  the  person  flat 
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A  raUIBLX  MIOBT.— "  im  HALF-BRBD  NOW  STOLE  TO  TBB  DOOR,  AND  OPINED  IT  OBITTLT. 

smnraB  hbadb  mov  rBBSSD  in  out  of  tbb  oloom.*' 


A  Terrible  Night 

•*  By  JoTe,  Charlie,  Pm  n«arij  done  ap !" 

*'  So  am  I,  Frank.  Did  any  one  ever  see  such  a 
confoonded  forest  f 

'*  I  am  not  only  weary,  bnt  hungry.  Oh,  for  a 
good  eteak,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  to  wash  it  down !'' 

"Frank,  beware!  Take  care  bow  yon  coi^jare 
up  sneh  Tisions  in  my  mind.  I  am  already  nearly 
starring,  and  if  yon  increase  my  appetite  macn 
more,  it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  don*t  dine  off  of 
yoD.  Yon  are  yoong,  and  my  alster  Bertha  says 
yon're  tender." 

"  Hearted,  she  meant  Well,  so  I  am,^  loTing 
Bertha  be  any  proof  of  it.  Do  you  know,  Charlie, 
that  I  have  often  wondered  that  yon,  who  love  yonr 
sister  so  passionately,  were  not  jealoos  of  her  at- 
tachment to  me." 

"So  I  was,  my  dear  fellow,  at  first— ftirionsly 
jealous.  But  then  I  reflected  that  Bertha  most  one 
day  or  other  marry,  and  I  mast  lose  my  sister,  so  I 
thonght  it  better  that  she  shonld  marrv  my  old 
college  cham  and  early  friend,  than  anybody  else. 
So  you  see  there  was  a  little  selfishness  in  my  cal- 
culations, Frank." 


"  Charlie,  we  were  friends  at  school,  and  friend, 
at  college,  and  I  thought  at  both  those  places  that 
nothing  could  strengthen  the  link  that  bound  us  to- 
gether, bnt  I  was  mistaken.  Since  my  love  for 
your  sister,  I  feel  as  if  you  were  fifty  times  the 
friend  that  vou  were  before.  Charlie,  we  three  will 
never  part^* 

'* '  So  he  married  the  king^s  daughter,  and  they  all 
lived  together  as  happy  as  the  days  were  long,* " 
shouted  Charlie,  with  a  laugh,  quotmg  from  nursery 
tales. 

The  foregobiff  is  a  slice  of  the  conversation  with 
which  Charlie  Moore  and  I  endeavored  to  beguilo 
the  way  as  we  tramped  through  one  of  the  forests 
of  If  ezico,  extending  near  the  lovely  little  town  of 
Tepic,  where  we  were  spending  a  few  months. 
Charlie  was  an  artist,  and  I  was  a  sportsman ;  we 
had  been  brought  up  together,  had  traveled  Europe 
together,  and  together  we  were  then  visiting 
Mexico.  Bosom  friends  since  childhood,  and  a 
constant  visitor  at  his  house,  I  had  there  met  Bertha, 
his  sister,  and  had  soon  learned  to  love  her. 

The  pure  young  girl  had  reciprocated  my  afl(l»c- 
tion,  but  we  were  ooth  very  young,  and  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  by  Bertha's  mother  that  a  couple 
of  years  should  be   aUowe4  to  pass  by  before 
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relfttton,  they  porported  to  belieye  the  cnrreiit 
report  that  she  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  qnieeii.  and 
had  tabeeoaently  a  Becret  anderatandiiig  with  Elea- 
nor on  thfe  head,  when  it  was  found  that,  if  the 
latter  entertained  the  most  implacable  hatred  of 
Rosamond,  she  had  become  also  the  mieompro- 
mishig  enemy  of  tlie  king,  and  was  consequently  as 
ranch  hiterested  as  they  hi  keeptnr  the  retreat  of 
the  hapless  fbgttive  a  secret  firom  him,  as  well  as  in 
permitting  the  story  of  her  death  to  pass  unoon- 
tradlcted. 

Outside  the  fkmily  of  Rosamond,  then,  Peyrol  and 
the  qneen  were  the  only  two  persons  in  existence 
who  were  thoroughly  aware  of  the  circumstances 
of  her  fkte ;  and  thas  matters  stood  when  Eleanor 
was  surprised  at  Dover  by  the  intelUgence  that 
Rosamond  had,  in  common  with  some  other  re- 
ligieux,  Joined  the  expedition  of  Le  Gros  some 
months  previously,  and  sailed  for  Ireland. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  information  all  her  revenre- 
ftil  spirit  and  fbrmer  jealousy  were  aroused  with 
tenfold  Tiolenoe.  Aime  bf  Henry's  intention  to 
follow  the  ezpeditiop  of  De  Burgo  hi  person  and 
with  a  numerous  army,  at  some  period  during  the 
ensuing  Summer,  she  at  once  concluded  tiiat  the 
ClitToras,  appeased  though  the  public  acknowledg- 


ment of  Rosamond's  two  sons  by  the  king,  which 
had  taken  place  but  reeently,  had,  from  mothres  of 
the  Ugfaeat  ambitioB,  aecret^  apprind  Urn  ttet  Us 
mistress  was  still  living,  and  further,  that  for  Mm 
pnipose  of  meeting  his  views;  and  prompting  hhn  to 
seek  a  divorce,  now  sanetieDed  her  going  to  Ire- 
land, ostensibly  as  a  Ghristiiii  missimuury,  where, 
they  well  knew,  he  would  noi  foil  to  Jotai  her  at  the 
period  ahmtdy  named. 

This  rarmise,  although  not  in  any  decree  un- 
reasonable, was  sadly  at  fooli,  for  the  gentle  objeet 
of  her  jealous  fears  undertook  her  devout  miseion 
with  a  Btlte  heart  and  hi  good  faith,  while  the  kfaig 
was  stul  fully  impressed  wUh  the  hopeless  convle- 
tion  that  she  whom  he  so  dearly  loved  was  lost  te 
him  on  this  earth  for  evermore. 

In  this  posture  matters  stood  at  the  period  of  tke 
arrival  of^the  ehivahrous  De  Burgo  atWatorford; 
and  now,  resumiuff  the  broken  thread  of  oar  stay 
once  more,  we  find  Stronffbow  making  the  moattai- 
sidious  attacks  upon  lihe  foaUy  of  his  new  ally,  and 
attempting  to  emist,  as  previously  stated,  all  the 
Bngltth  rttMeux  in  iSbt  city  in  fovor  of  his  aelflsh 
and  disloyafschemes.  • 

Although  the  eari  had  on  all  pnvfona  ooeaaioBB 
showed  the  greatest  regard  for  Berenice,  soon  after 
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WITH  XB  AND  HAR^Y  HBLBN 


the  Mrival  of  De  Bqi|;o,  he  began  to  evhioe  a  re- 
Beire  and  coidneM  or  maimer  toward  her  which 
was  paiaftd  to  her  in  the  extreme.  In  connection 
with  this,  he  dropped  a  few  words  Into  the  ear  of 
BaaOia,  to  the  eflfeot  that  her  companion  was  a  per- 
BOD  of  low  orijnn,  and  was  not  really  what  she  as- 
sumed to  be.  This  slander  was  repeated  to  Le  Gros 
also,  for  the  porpose  of  prompting  him  to  induce  his 
betrothed  to  assooiate  no  ftirtner  with  a  person  of  a 
character  so  qnestaonable. 

Bajrmond  was  stunned  for  a  moment  at  a  dis- 
doaore  so  unexpected,  but,  his  better  nature  and 
Jadgmtnt  rushing  to  the  rescue,  he  instantly  pro- 
noQBoed  the  cmel  rumor  a  gross  fobrication,  and 
mentioned  the  same  to  BasiUaf  who  was,  of  course, 
shready  aware  of  its  otter  falsehood. 

Still,  fueh  awkwardness  grew  out  of  the  aflkir, 
that  Berenice,  as  we  shall  stiU  continue  to  call  her, 
at  ODce  determined  to  take  up  her  abode  in  the 
ConYont  of  St  Bridget  during  her  stay  in  the  city, 
and  to  retom  to  Oodstow  in  the  first  yessel  that 
lailod  for  England. 

This  resolve  on  her  part  was  a  source  of  the  most 
sincere  anguish  to  Basiiia ;  but,  once  taken,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  remedy  for  it  The  two  friends 
eqventiy  aeparatcd,  but  with  a  fixed  determi- 


nation on  the  jHni  of  BasiUa  to  aee  her  beautiful 
companion  daily  at  Hie  convent,  and  make  the  re- 
mainder of  her  sojourn  in  the  city  as  agreeable  as 
possible. 

With  the  real  name  and  hhtoiy  of  Berenioe  she 
had  been  acquainted  long  previous  to  flie  rise  of 
this  folse  rumor,  but;  being  pledged  to  seerecy,  she 
was  unfortunately  debarred'  from  dropping  a  word 
that  would  serve  to  enlighfen  or  intimidate  her  bro- 
ther. Yet  she  knew  that,  by  a  sfaigte  observation, 
she  could  shake  him  to  his  very  centre ;  for.  were 
he  but  once  made  aware  that  Rosamond  de  CUifibrd 
still  lived,  and  had  all  but  been  turned  from  his 
gates  in  a  foreign  land,  he  cooM  not  but  tremble  in 
anticipation  of  the  vengeance  that  Henry  would 
shower  upon  him  at  any  cost,  although  the  harsh- 
ness shown  to  her  mifht  have  been  in  ignorance  of 
her  real  name  and  rank. 

The  good  anffel  who  presided  over  the  Christian 
asylum  in  which  Berenice,  crushed  and  broken  in 
spirit,  now  took  shelter,  received  her  with  open 
arms,  and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  foul  slan- 
ders that  had  reached  even  that  sequestered  re- 
treat. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  poor,  pale  stranger,  she 
had  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  witness  o 
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her  aelf-deniil  and  qd wearied  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  the  Church,  and  the  good  opinion 
she  had  formed  of  her  was  not  now  to  be  destroyed 
by  an  idle  or  malicious  rumor  which  she  felt  to  be 
unfounded. 

What  were  the  sentiments  entertained  by  Strong- 
bow  in  this  connection  to  her  so  long  as  she  was 
satisfied  that  the  lone  and  sentle  creature  to  whom 
they  referred  was  pure  and  good  T  Consequently, 
with  a  mother's  love,  her  bosom  yearned  toward 
her  newly  arrived  sister,  while  the  constant  visitB 
of  Baiylia  to  t^e  ronvent  w^re  not  only  ^M^rmitted, 
but  pncoiirflffed,  by  Hnt  aged  nun,  '^^  V  j\  Vie  re' 
tif«iiifti]t  or  Bereufoe  tVoifi  tbt;  ton  er  miglit  not  be 
felt  too  ^vereiy  by  eiiber  of  the  friends^^ 

Yet,  with  litf  her  kiiMiii*BH  and  conisii3erat3f?n,  the 
hfiAlth  of  Bcti^nioe  began  to^  aufler  from  a  sense  of 
tbe  hidignily  nhe  had  recetTed  at  the  hand^  of  the 
esri,  w  well'  as  from  the  falsR  reporti^  regarding  her 
cbii-ACter  and  origin,  which  were  evldeaUy  the  work 
or  iDiue  f^ectet  and  liis^idioi^  eitemy. 

Since  tb«  iall  of  Waterford  intq  the  hands  of 
Strongbow,  Boderic.  the  Ard  Riffh— as  the  rJgninff 
monarch  of  the  kltipdom  waa  always  tflrnied— had 
been  coUeotlng  all  hiti  ytreaf^th  about  kirn,  with  the 
Intention  of  expeiiing  the  Imrndora  fVom  hlH  realm, 
and  puniahiof  the  trta'^on  of  Diarmot — now  leagued 
wHli  Uifm^  a^  ■ti'iiggiLog  to  eetablkh  himaelf  in  his 
own  domini««ui. 

But  rrom  a  raler  00  vaelllnting  as  Hoderic  there 
wait  hot  little  to  be  cipeott^d,  Kver  timid  and  tem- 
porizing, he  frittated  away  his  oppf>rtiinitlcs  of  suo- 
eeaii  tn  flt^bte  demaodit  of  BCib mission  and  cowardly 
XkegoUationir  nntfl  at  last,  and  notwith.'<^ta[idiDff  the 
mipport  of  O'l^BTc,  bo  p^nnittL^d  ihe  Kmtf  orLein- 
rter  to  reaume  tJrc  f^ovemment  from  whuih  he  had 
preTloiuJy  eji'cted  him,  no  that  Tor  the  time  being 
theft  wai  such  a  laLL  in  Uie  dli>  of  arms  ai^  to  i}ermK 
Btroogboiw  to  devote  all  bis  eaergiea  to  the  project 
that  lay  nearci^t  his  bo  art, 

Thufl  ittood  afTsiin  wh^Q  one  night,  as  Badlla  was 
retufmtig  »nfttttD>Jed  JVom  the  BOtmery,  wblcb  stood 
bnl  a  abort  dlstsnee  from  tlie  tow^r,  a  sudden  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  foreed  her  to  t&kt  tpeecly  !< belter 
wiihiiQ  the  porch  of  tb^  Ghuich  oE  Si.  Ptiiul,  which 
she  happened  lo  be  parsing  at  the  moment,  and 
which  was  tlw  usual  oeTOut  tcKort  of  the  auns  of 
St.  Bridget 

Finding  the  door  of  the  edifice  open,  and  perceiv- 
kig,  in  the  dhn  light  which  burned  opon  the  altar, 
tfaftt  the  aisles  were  eompletely  deserted,  she  noise- 
tesily  entered  the  bofldlng  and  seated  herself  in  the 
shaaow  of  one  of  the  great  pillars  that  supported 
the  roof  until  the  tempest  should  pass  away. 

Her^,  however /she  had  remained  but  a  few  mo< 
meats,  when  fednt  voices  and  footsteps  suddenly 
aareatttd  her  attention,  while  in  the  feeble  glimmer 
just  mentioned  she  distinctiy  perceived  the  figure  of 
a  mdnk  and  that  of  a  nun  approaching  the  place  hi 
which  she  sat 

When  withbi  a  few  paces  of  her  they  paused, 
eautionsly  scanning  the  interior  of  the  church,  and, 
presuming  it  to  be  totally  untenanted,  resumed 
Iheir  conversation  in  low,  earnest  tones,  perfectiy 
audible  to  her  from  where  she  was  concealed.  At 
flfst  she  supposed  that  they  also  had  been  surprised 
by  the  storm,  and  were  constrained  to  seek  refbge 
•a  she  had  done,  or  that  they  were  some  devout 
brather  and  sister  come  to  perform  hi  secret  a 
panitential  act  before  tiie  altar ;  but  while  revolving 
tiMse  probabilitios  in  her  mind,  she  had  almuat 
bounded  to  her  feet  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
on  hearing  the  nun  hiss  through  her  teeth  the  name 
of  Rosamond  do  Clifford,  and«  with  a  vehemence 
not  the  loss  fearful  (rom  its  being  subdued,  upbraid 
her  companion  with  cowardice  and  a  want  of  fidel- 
ity in  not  having  yet  by  poison  or  dagger  encom- 
passed the  destruction  of  the  unsuspecting  Bere- 
niea. 

"  Henry  of  England,"  ahe  continued,  *'  win  soon 
be  in  readiness  to  sail  for  these  shores  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  but  I  shall  foil  all  his  projects,  for  he 


ahall  never  meet  alive  this  aecorMd  ereatore  whoa 
he  vainly  fhnoies  he  has  now  spirited  awnj  fbr  o«t 
of  my  reach.  Not  anollier  hour  most  be  lost  I 
Rosamond  de  ClifTord  is  now  tai  ottr  power  I  Through 
my  influence  with  De  Clare,  tlthoogh  he  ia  not 
aware  of  my  real  identity,  I  hnve  prevaOed  npon 
him  to  tretkt  her  in  Fuch  a  mnnner  aa  I  knew  waoid 
induce  her  to  t-cek  nhdtcr  in  St,  Jiridg et^a ;  &nd  now 
that  she  is  an  inviilid  th^^re,  sn  attack  of  heart-diseaM, 
such  as  you  clid  Hupatisiduce.  wiJl  ac^on  c&rrj  bi!ir 
off  without  iitcurnng  the  f|k;h|eBt|nfipiGian  as  to  tha 
true  cause  of  her  deiith/  <)f*,lf  yoc  would  prefer  a 
surer  and  ir]i^  F>diev  modo^  df  aclioij.  lie  tn  wait 
for  her  within  iW-a  walls  od  to-tnon^w  iii^ht,  wliea, 
as  is  her  worn,  ^he  will  coit»e  to  perfortn  ber  vtfib 
Just  as  the  e'lnrenVb^lt  ,te'11^  the  tiiidT^Jght  boor, 
and  then,  wilJioot  an  eye  \^  tnark  the  At*id  or  an 
ear  to  hear  her  laiit  ftHfled  cry.  you  can  dliapatck 
hernltha  mugl^  itroke  eCthr^' poniard,  and  drag 
her  remains  into  aomo  rennwt^  cornor  of  the  glooniy 
vaults  benea!h  thcae  allent  fluiri  ''^ 

During  the  whole  of  th^^  ^b^i?rvationa^  Baraha 
waa  in  a  atate  of  emotinn  unU  aL  inn  oo  inteoae  th«t 
she  could  f c^rcely  pr^^v^Jne,lje^=elf  from  swf^onnij 
away;  but  li.idLng  that  |tie%llgbie»i  movement 
<wonid  nttt  onh  readt  ia  tUt^loa^  of  her  owii  lUt  bat 
seal  the  Ihtc  of  Berenlc^e — il  tjir^  woold  be  do  one 
then  to  appriMe  her  of  her  iil\qm<^wlth  an  efre>it 
the  most  ffignnEic  ahe  pre^rf^her  conscioiisDea 
and  uprignt  por^tti^nurttjlaiepetcelTf^d  that  tb«  twa 
conspiiatorE  h^d  retired  From  iho  churchy  und  beird 
the  monk,  who  hmd  taken  the  proffered  pomard  and 
secreted  it  in  his  boaesn.  ex<!laim.  \n  a  h callow, 
sapnlchral  voice^,  as  be  parted  with  liie  eoMpsmoa 
at  the  door,  '  To-morTOW  night,  at  half-past  twalTe 
o'clook !'' 

Then  tiiere  wsi^  a  strajKe,  pisibLni^  noise  In  brr 
ears,  and  she  sank  litseual^ie  on  the  paremeDt  at  bi?ir 
feet!  How  h'-n^  ^hc  had  remakic^d  in  this  coDdttioa 
she  was  unable  to  mj,  bulpoo  recovering  her  con- 
sciousness and  caiW^ting  bar  saattered  Bena««,  ahe 
speedily  tomcd  hvr  foolifiepe  toward  the  tower, 
and  enteriag  by  a  privfit«  poAtom  of  which  ahe 
kept  the  key  ^mcc  lieri^titee 'h  r&titfiDent  to  the 
nunnery,  shf!  soon  round  herj»i?9f  in  her  ownobnmbff. 
Here, the  danger  tiha  hAdbt^t^^lf  esc^iriQd.sa  well  as 
that  which  threatened  her  friend,  stal  agitated  her 
so  wildly,  that  she  in  vahi  aought  repose,  and  spaot 
the  remainder  of  the  night  forming  phuia  for  the 
momentous  day  that  was  now  abont  to  dawn  npon 
her. .  In  this  dilemma  she  naturally  tamed  toward 
Le  Groa  for  succor.  Raymond,  whom  ahn  loved 
ardentiy,  she  knew  to  be  the  sdul  of  honor,  and. 


prudence,  of  all  that  had  occurred. 

As  is  not  uncommon  nnder  circnmstaneet  when 
one  persou  is  eagerly  awaiting  and  watching  the  ar- 
rival of  another, Xe  Gros  was  unusually  lat^  In  mak- 
ing his  appearance,  now  so  anxioualy  expected,  and 
thb  so  alarmed  and  excited  her,  that  when  aba  dis- 
covered him  entering  the  gates  of  the  ea^e  after 
the  morning  had  fhr  advanced,  she  was  so  pala  and 
nervous  as  to  immediutely  attract  his  anzlooa  atten- 
tion on  his  gaining  the  balcony  where  she  stood.      | 

Retiring  witliin  the  castie,  and  seating  hor  by  Us 
side,  he  soon  learned  the  causa  of  ber  apparent 
indisposition,  and  was  astoabded  beyond  mesenre  at- 
the  disclosures  that  she  matde*;  but  at  the  maniioo 
of  the  name  of  Rosamond  de  Cliffbrd,  he  leaped 
from  his  seat  with  an  exclamation  of  intense  ezoitei 
ment,  startling  her  with  tU^  strange  agitation  of  his 
manner  and  the  crimson  flush  thatsoddoniy  uMonlsd 
to  Ids  brow. 

For  a  single  moment,  something  like  a  Jealoas 
pang  disturbed  her  sensitive  heart,  but  as  mstaa^ 
aneotisly  it  pasised  awav  under  a  basly  mental 
analysis  which  demc^nstratod  its  folly. 

After  this  brief  interview,  and  when  Raymond  had 
underuken  to  thwart  the  muideroaa  intontioos  of 
the  monk  of  the  poniard  and  his  inhuman  aeoom- 
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pnoe,  the  betrotlied  lovers  passed  out  into  a  loftv 
corridor »  which  led  to  the  aparunents  of  the  earl. 
This  they  had  soarcelj  entered  when  thev  were 
passed  hj  Father  Bernardo,  who  appeared  to  be 
cantionsly  making  his  way  toward  the  cabinet  of 
Strongbow.  On  the  first  jKlimpse  of  his  form  and 
countenance,  BasUia  had  fallen  to  the  floor  but  for 
,'the  BQstahiing  arm  of  of  Raymond. 

It  was  the  monk  of  the  precedin|c  night!  the 
intending  morderer  of  Berenice !  Basilia  bad  never 
before  encountered  him,  although  she  had  often 
heard  of  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Mother  Agatha : 
and  now  both  she  and  Le  Gros  came  to  the  instant 
Conclusion  that  the  latter  was  the  nun  fVom  whom 
he  had  received  the  Jeweled  dagger  in  the  Chnroh 
of  St.  Pan!.  This  discovery  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  as  previous  to  it  Basilia  was  unable  to  give 
any  clue  to  tiie  identity  of  the  conspirators;  but 
being  now , once  made,  the  movements  of  Bernardo 
were  placed  under  such  surveillance  by  Raymond 
as  to  render  the  worthy  father's  infamous  maohina- 
tions  perfectly  harmless  for  the  present,  at  least, 
while  those  of  Mother  Agatha  were  submitted  to  a 
BcmUny  not  less  rigid. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  Strongbow 
most  eitner.  retom  to  England  or  declare  himself  in 
open  antagonism  to  Henry.  Dermot  being  once 
reinstated  on  the  throne  ofLeinster,  his  mission  in 
the  kingdom  was  properly  at  an  end,  as  the  per- 
mission given  to  him  by  the  English  monarch  to 


ng 

pelled,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  further  ag- 
gression whatever. 

And  here  De  Clare  found  himself  in  a  position  liar 
from  comfortable.  All  his  secret  advances  and 
tiints  to  De  Burgo,  touching  his  scheme  of  placing 
Dermot  upo'h  the  throne  of  the  Ard  Rigo,  were 
fruitless ;  nor  did  he  receive  any  more  encourage- 
ment f^om  Le  Gros  himself,  who  manfully  rejected 
a  proposition  which  had  not  the  sanction  of  his 
•overign.  In  this  delemma,  the  earl  was  deter- 
mined to  apply  for  advice  and  succor  to  the  Monk 
of  the  BlacK  Crucifix,  whom  he  understood  to  be 
high  in  lavor  with  Rome,  and  armed  with  secret 
araority  from  the  Pope  to  cite,  if  needa  be,  the 
bishons  and  clergy  of  the  Irish  Cnuroh  before  him, 
shonld  he  find  matters  takins  a  turn  in  the  kingdom 
inimical  to  the  intercHts  of  the  Holy  See. 

Conceiving  from  this  that  Brother  Ignatius  could 
not  entertain  any  very  friendly  sentiments  toward 
the  potentate  who  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
Thomas-4-Becket,  and  that  he  could  not  consist- 
en0y  indorse  the  designs  of  Henry  in  any  oonneo- 
tion,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  monk  would  aid  him 
k  any  project  that  had  for  its  obiect  the  curtailment 
of  the  power  of  that  prince.  Filled  with  this  idea,  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  the  disclosure  of  the  dread- 
fbl  conspiracy  regarding  Berenice,  he  sent  to  the 
monk,  requesting  a  private  interview  with  him ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  re- 

2 nest  was  made  found  himself  seated,  alone  by  the 
de  of  the  devout  ascetic,  in  the  low,  narrow 
chamber  already  known  to  the  reader. 

It  was  dark  when  the  earl  entered  this  solitary 
apartment,  where  a  dim  lamp  burned  fitfully  before 
the  black  crucifix,  which  now,  no  longer  suspended 
fl'om  the  girdle  of  the  monk,  was  placed  in  a  niche 
before  which,  as  De  Clare  presumed,  his  lonely 
orisons  were  performed.  Feeble,  however,  as  the 
light  was,  Strongbow  thought  he  perceived  signs  of 
deep  agitation  on  the  monk's  gloomy  eountenanoe, 
and  ventured  on  the  conclusion  that  he  wore  his 
cowl  with  a  view  to  concealing  them.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  recluse  paid  the  most  profound  attention 
while  his  wHy  visitor  descanted  upon  the  heinous 
crimes  of  Henry— his  murder  of  A-Becket,  his  liaison 
with  fair  Bo»amond»  and  his  cruel  imprisonment  of 
his  lawful  wife.  To  all  of  this  the  monk  HMened 
with  apparent  interest,  although,  on  one  or  two 
occasions  a  hasty  gesture  and  a  sudden,  seemingly 


angry  movement  in  hie  seat  eonvinced  the  eari  that 
the  good  brother  was  far  f^m  being  tm  pliant  aa  he 
had  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  now  that  he  had 
come  to  consult  him  upon  a  subject  the  most  mo- 
mentous, he  unbosomed  himself  to  the  ftillest,  and 
poured  into  the  ear  of  his  oonfbssor— so  to  speak- 
all  his  hopes  and  fears,  as  weU  as  the  intelligence 
that  Mother  Acatha  and  Father  Bernardo— who 
were  persons  of  great  fanfluenoe  in  England  and  the 
true  friends  of  Queen  Bieanor—joined  hit  project 
heart  and  hand,  and  carried  him  the  fullest  assur- 
ance that,  if  he  once  openly  and  fearlessly  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  in  the  teetn  of  the  king,  a  revolu- 
tion would  be  set  on  foot  that  would  place  her  son 
Richard  on  the  throne ;  as  the  opposition  oflbred  to 
Henry  in  Ireland  wonld  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
friendliness of  Rome,  and  as  it  woold  be  assiduously 
promnl^ted  that  hft,  Stronjrbow,  vas  actJng  under 
seer  til  m^'lriictiDBB  from  Ihe  ilolj  Bae,  and  a.uthor^ 
iaed  to  raists  tJie  stimJard  of  revolt  agoinit  his 
sov^erei^^.  Id  additioD  to  Um,  h«  Rpolte  of  the  un- 
wilUni^tioBi  of  I>e  Buriiro  and  B^ytnond  to  aid  him  in 
his  d«i«ijro3>  and  btrjri^ed  the  |ood  brother  to  use 
whotever  iiiAiaence  lie  had  with  ihtm,  as  well  iia 
With  iim  elcTgy  r^etieralljt  in  Uie  hope  of  inducing 
them  to  farw»fd  hiB  end^  i  plu'dn^lnj^  himw^U  st  Ibe 
same  time  to  endow  the  ClmreLi  lar^elj  in  every 
eornfir  of  thi?  inland,  and  Hiking  the  fa^yersignty  qI 
the  whole  kingdom,  jii^t  then,  for  Dorm  ot  only  i  bnt 
intim&tiiig  most  distinctly  that,  on.  the  demise  of 
that  prince,  be  hims«if  should  e:ipeQt  to  ascend  the 
vacant  throne, 

At  the  close  of  this  rotervtew  Stroiigbow  retlrtsd 
tcom  the  ch^mb^r  of  the  monk  far  from  sHtkfled 
with  the  risiJuU  of  hb  vlAit.  Vet,  notlilug  had  been 
Kl'l  i>T.  Uie  ciiiit»CJiiJi  devuttN;  tJiiU  ftnuid  be  inret-- 
pi  :'.  I  .:.:,!>  direct  Opp'^-  ''  ^;   '..:  '.':}P  HtrMriue?  h'.  L.id 

propounded.  There  was  something,  however,  about 
this  recluse  that  he  could  not  well  deoipher,  and 
which  impressed  him  disagreeably.  Still,  after  all. 
tlie  monk  was  but  one  man,  and  perhaps  of  no  such 
power  or  importance  aa  was  attributed  to  hiAi; 
while  he  waalUehard  de  Ciare,  Bsrl  of  Pembroke, 
wi(h  Dermot,  King  of  Lekister,  and  no  inooniider- 
able  army,  at  Ua  back. 

That  night  the  Monka  of  tht  Btaok  Ouoifiz  met, 
at  an  usually  late  hour,  in  the  low,  narrow  chamber 
of  Brother  Ignatius. 

On  assuring  himself  that  BasHia  had  fUly  recov- 
ered fh>m  the  shook  ezperieneed  on  encovntering 
Father  Bernardo  In  tike  corridor,  Raymond  repaired 
at  once  to  the  ehaml>er  of  the  Monk  of  the  Black 
Omoifiz,  whom  he  fbund  aeated  in  solemn  conclave 
with  De  Burgo. 

Here  he  remained  closeted  for  some  time,  and 
left  only  to  summon  the  other  members  of  the  (>rder 
to  a  private  and  hasty  conference  with  their  chief. 
These  soon  arrived,  and  before  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced were  again  abroad,  holding  private  converse 
with  their  trustiest  followers. 

Basilia  visited  the  nunnery  at  an  earlier  boor  than 
usual,  and  found  Berc..".  in  better  health  and 
spirits  than  she  had  boeo  tor  some  days  past.  The 
Chnroh  of  St.  Paul,  tou,  seemed  to  be  sn  obiect  of 
more  than  oaual  interest  ou  ibis  particular  day,  as 
it  was  visited  not  only  bv  several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  invaaion,  but  by  the  Monk  of  the  Black  Crucifix 
himself,  who  seemed  to  scruliuiKc  with  the  most  in- 
tense curiosity  every  nook  and  comer  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  retired  shrine  of  the  Yfargui,  before  which 
Berenice  invariably  came  to  renew  her  vow^  at 
midnight  on  certain  solemn  occasions. 

At  the  close  of  all  these  unusual  movemebts,  and 
jost  before  the  shades  of  evening  l>egan  to  fhii,  the 
monk,  armed  with  the  unmistakable  authority  of 
Rome,  as  fUlly  admitted  by  tiie  bishepa  ef  the  See, 
summoned  Dermot,  Strongbow  and  most  of  the 
knights  and  leaders  of  the  expedition  to  attend  a 
secret  council  to  be  heki  in  tlie  great  ludl  of  the 
castle  at  one  hour  past  midnight,  fbr  the  pmpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  some  matters  of  import- 
ance which  had  just  transpired  in  relation  to  the 
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Church  hi  Irelaml,  as  well  as  other  aflhira  of  equal 
moment 

Bolh  StroDgbow  and  Dermot  were  astoaoded  at 
this  miezpeoted  sommons ;  but  learning  from  the 
prelates  jost  alluded  to  that  it  was  Issaed  on  the 
uodoobted  antboritj  of  the  Pope,  thej  dared  no 
longer  to  question  the  right  of  the  monk  to  com- 
mand their  attendance,  and  prepared  consequent^ 
to  obey  the  mandate. 

In  parsoance  of  their  hitentions  in  this  relation, 
they  immediately  caused  the  grand  banque^hall 
lust  mentioiied  to  be  hastily  arranged,  with  five 
luge  oak  chairs,  curiously  carved  and  corered  with 
crimson  danusk,  placed  on  a  dais  at  the  end  of  the 
lofty  apartment,  the  centre  one,  which  was  slightly 
elevated,  to  be  occupied  by  the  presiding  dignitary, 
the  monk :  that  on  the  right  to  be  fiDed  by  Dermot, 
King  of  Leinster;  that  on  the  left  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Waterford ;  both  of  whom  were  to  be* 
Bopported  by  Btrongbow  and  De  Burgo,  while  seats 
for  Baymond  le  Gros,  Maurice  de  Prendergast, 
Hervey  of  Mount  Maurice,  and  other  notables,  occu- 
pied a  somewhat  lower  elevation. 

All  these  preparations  made,  such  ss  were  sum- 
moned for  the  august  occasion  awaited  with  anxious 
pulses  the  deep,  angle  boom  of  the  great  bell  of  the 
castle  that  was  to  signal  them  to  the  midnight 
presesce  of  the  powerful  and  mysterious  stranger 
of  the  Black  Orudflx. 

The  eity  was  buried  in  the  most  profound  silenoe, 
and  tJbe  dark  mass  of  the  Church  of  St  Paul  towered 
in  gloomy  grandeur  above  every  surrounding  ob- 
ject, when  at  somewhat  lengthy  intervals  a  Mngle 
muffled  figure  might  be  perceived  stealthily  gliding 
beneath  A  heavy  arched  porches,  and  disappearing 
within  the  deserted  edifice  itwlf. 

This  ponderous  structure  was  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremitv  of  one  of  the  walk  which  inclosed  the 
grounds  of  the  nunnery,  and  in  which  was  a  private 
postern  opening  hito  tne  sacred  structure  and  used 
iBvariably  by  the  Knns  of  8t  Bridget  whenever 
they  repaired  ftither  for  devotional  purposes. 

Beneath  a  shelteriBg  pix^eetion,  wwen  ran  along 
this  wall,  the  insMtee  of  the  nunnery  could  always 
reach  the  chundi  without  exposure,  how  inoleillent 
soever  the  weather,  and  without  behig  sul]>ject  to  the 
inconvenience  of  traversing  the  general  thorough- 
fate,  which  Was  of  great  pnbUeity  and  of  considera- 
abie  length. 

As  the  last  peal  of  the  midnight  hour  died  on  the 
tongne  of  the  convent-bell,  Berenice  slowly  quitted 
her  cell,  and  proceeded  along  this  lonely,  roofed  pas- 
sage toward  the  church,  to  Imeel  once  more  before 
her  wonted  shrine  and  do  secret  penance  for  all  the 
earthly  affectloiiB  which  itfi  clung  closely  around  her 
wounded  heart 

The  silence  of  death  reigned  throughout  the  con- 
secrated pile  as  she  entered  it,  but,  aided  by  the 
light  from  the  altar,  she  fearlessly  and  steadily 
pursued  her  way  until  she  arrived  befbre  the  shrine 
lust  spoken  of,  and  wldch  was  barely  visible  in  the 
^eeble  beams  that  struggled  amongst  the  deep 
shadows  that  fell  around  ner. 

Here,  irith  uplifted  hands  and  imploring  eyes, 
she  poured  forth  her  whole  soul  in  an  agony  of 
sighs  and  tears  commingled  with  broken  ejacula- 
tions, in  which  the  names  of  Henry  and  of  her  two 
children  were  at  times  audible. 

In  this  posture  she  had  remained  about  half  an 
hour,  when,  with  cautious  steps,  a  figure  emerged 
tnmk  behind  a  neighboring  column,  and  noiselessly 
approached  the  spot  where  she  knelt  It  was  that 
of  Ber^aido,  who,  with  his  accomplice,  had  entered 
the  church  a  short  time  previously,  and  who  now, 
under  the  cover  of  night,  stole  fbrtn  upon  his  dark 
mission  of  sacrilege  and  deatlu  His  cowl  was 
thrown  back  upon  nis  shouMers,  and,  in  his  right 
hand,  whicl^,  with  his  arm,  was  freed  from  the 
hanging  sleeve  of  his  long  cassock,  he  held  the 
deadly  poniard  given  him  by  the  nun,  whose  cruel 
eyes  were  now  eagerly  regardhig  his  descent  upon 
her  unsuspecting  victim. 
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Onward  and  onward  he  crept,  untn  he  was  within 
a  single  bound  of  her.  Here  he  pained  far  a 
moment,  as  if  to  collect  all  his  energies  for  the  IMal 
spring,  but,  just  as  he  raised  the  d£rger  abova  his 
head  and  was  in  the  very  act  of  leapmg  upon  her  to 
bury  it  in  her  heart,  he  was  felled  to  tSs  earth  by  a 
powerftal  arm  from  behind,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  cathedral  seemed  a  blaze  of  light 

Confident  that  the  sudden  and  mysterious  radi- 
ance was  of  a  supernatural  character  and  that  the 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  beside  her  were  of  tiie  * 
same  nature,  Berenice,  appalled,  buried  her  thee 
in  her  hands,  awaiting  the  result,  until  she  heard 
the  well-known  voice  of  Le  Gros,  as  he  exclaimed, 
in  ringing  tones,  "  Seize  the  nun,  and  pinion  the 
monk!" 

Surprised  and  alarmed  out  of  all  measure,  she 
spang  quickly  to  her  feet,  when,  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt,  Raymond  stood  by  her  tide 
earnestly  imploring  her  to  be  calm,  as  all  would 
be  explained  in  due  course,  and  requesting  her  to 
join  Baailia,  who  was  awaiting  her  m  the  saer^s^, 
to  which  he  now  undertook  to  lead  her. 

In  a  maze  of  utter  bewilderment,  she  permitted 
herself  to  be  conducted  to  her  falthfiil  friend,  who 
received  her  with  open  arms ;  but,  on  mo^ng  down 
the  aisle  in  which  she  had  just  been  kneeling, 
she  was  doubly  confounded  on  perceiving  Ber- 
nardo in  fetter  with  Mother  Agatha  a  prisoner  by 
his  side. 

This  was,  indeed,  inexplicable,  but  the  elhnax 
of  her  surprise  and  alarm  was  reached  only  when, 
on  passing  them  both,  the  latter  ground  through 
her  teeth,  with  a  hiss  the  most  demonacal,  the 
words:  *<  Cliflbrd,  I  shall  yet  be  avenged !" 

It  was  more  than  she  could  bear,  for,  immediately 
on  entering  the  sacristy,  she  swooned  away  in  the 
true  and  tender  arms  of  her  loving  companion,  who 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Rajrmond  to  repair  to 
the  church  for  the  purpose  of  reassuring  her  and 
conducting  her  to  ttie  tower,  for  it  was  secretly 
ordered  that  both  she,  Basilia  and  the  two  conspir- 
ators should  be  brought  before  the  niidni^t  tri- 
bunal, provided  that  the  latter  wretches  were  cap- 
tured whUe  engaged  in  thehr  mission  of  blood— 
which  order  was  communicated  to  Baailia  by  Bay- 
mond. 

On  recovering  her  senses,  Berenice  found  herself 
reclining  on  a  couch  in  the  familiar  apartment  of 
Basilia  in  the  castle ;  and,  hastily  collecting  her 
scattered  thoughts,  she  implored  her  loving  friend, 
who  had  been  administering  restoratives  to  her,  to 
give  her  some  explanation  of  the  strange  and  start- 
ikg  oircuinstances  which  had  just  transpired. 

But  Basilia,  being  well  assured  tiiat  the  hour  at 
which  they  were  to  appear  fai  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle  was  just  at  hand,  Informed  her  that  their 
presence  would  be  expected  there  In  tlie  course  of 
a  very  few  minutes,  and  at  once  set  about  assisting 
her  to  arrange  her  toilet  with  a  view  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion,  promising,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  to  explain  all  she  kiiew  in  the  premises, 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment 

In  this  way,  mysterr  upon  mystery  was  crowded 
upon  her,  until  at  last  they  were  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  grand  tribunal  which  had  already  assem- 
bled and  were  now  awaiting  their  appearance  only. 

As  may  be  earily  imagined,  the  capture  of  Father 
Bernardo  and  the  nun  was  effected  through  tlie 
well-laid  plans  of  Le  Gros  and  his  friends,  who,  with 
dark  lanterns  so  constructed  as  to  flash  out  upon 
the  conspirators  and  their  intended  victim  instant- 
aneously, secretly  entered  the  Church  of  St  Paul 
when  the  last  worshiper  had  departed  for  the  night, 
and  a  Mi  hour  before  the  arrival  of  Bernardo  and 
the  infamous  nun. 

Once  within  its  saered  walls,  they  concealed 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shrine  before 
alluded  to — Rajrmond  occupying  a  position  in  the 
shadow  of  a  huge  pillar  which  stood  close  beside  it 
Here  he  remained  untfl  the  coming  of  Berenice,  of 
whose  bitter  agony  he  was  a  tearful  altiiongh  un- 
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wilUnif  ipeetetor.  It  was  hit  dedgii  to  sarprise  the 
oowpttEton  in  the  Terj  xnldBt  of  their  infernal 
operatioBs,  m  a  means  of  ttehr  certain  conviction 
and  punishment ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  withheld 
Bawia  from  appriaing  her  of  the!  TiUainoos  plot 
against  her  life  and  permitted  her  to  pay  her  mid- 
mght  Tidt  to  the  ohnroh,  nnoonscioos  of  the  danger 
tliat  threatened  her. 

A  trasty  agent,  secreted  in  the  edifice  long  before 
his  arriTsl,  apprised  hhn  that  no  one  had  entered 
the  biding  since  night  bad  set  in ;  so  that  when 
he  and  his  friends  found  tiiemselves  within  its  walls 
tkey  were  ail  liilly  satisfied  that  neither  the  nan  nor 
her  feilow-oonspiratDr  had  reached  the  spot  before 
they  themselTes  had  arrived. 

TUb  point  once  settled,  they  anzioosly  awaited 
tbe  presence  of  the  beantiftil  devotee,  and  were 
reUsTsd  of  every  misgivfaig  when  they  saw  her 
prostrate  before  her  wonted  niclie.  Soon  after- 
ward, the  two  intending  mnrderera  stealthUy 
followed ;  and,  as  already  described,  the  diabolical 
Bernardo  was  felled  to  the  gronnd  by  Le  Gros  when 
about  to  plunge  the  jeweled  dagger  in  her  heart; 
while,  the  next  instant,  a  doaen  daric  lanterns  were 
sprang,  and  the  paralysed  Agatha  made  a  prisoner 
abd  reaaoTed  to  the  tower  In  company  with  her 
vfllattMus  companion.  - 

There  was  anger  in  the  red  glare  of  the  torches 
aad  flambeaux  that  illumed  the  great  hall  of  the 
caatte  as  BasOia  and  Berenice  entered  it  announced 
bjr  mA  usher  im  waiting.  Already  was  the  Monk  of 
tSaBfakok  Omoiflz  seated,  cloaked  and  cowled,  upon 
the  raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  lofty  and  spacious 
apartoMnt;  while  Demot,  Strongbow,  the  arch- 
bishop and  aU  Ihe  notables  previously  referred  to, 
iMss  distributed  in  the  order  once  before  assigned 
to  thSB.  'Rironghont  tiie  body  of  the  hall  there 
were  some  persons  of  lesser  rank  who  were  armed 
aad  evidently  awaiting  some  expected  call  of  duty. 

Both- ladies,  on  nn&ing  their  appearance,  were 
led  to  a  seat  at  some  oistaBoe  from  that  of  the 
nMMik,  who  regarded  tiiem  with  fixed  attention  as 
they  moved  in  front  of  the  assembly,  and  who,  on 
perceiving  the  beautifal  pale  face  and  agitated  brow 
of  Berenloe,  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation  of 
sympathy  and  fleroely  cUnehed  his  bands  in  an 
agony  of  suppressed  excitement  which  boded  no 
gaod  to  fte  tool  conspirators,  of  whose  atrocions 
deaigBB  he  had  been  rally  informed  by  Raymond, 
who  did  not  withhold  even  the  real  name  and  rank 
•f  the  unsospecting  object  of  their  murderous  plot. 

U  was  mainly  on  account  of  this  intended  assas- 
sioation  that  tM  monk  summoned  the  hasty  council 
at  which  he  now  presided— although  there  were 
other  reasons,  also,  which  taiduced  him  to  convene 
it,  and  which  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed, 
without  any  more  specific  relerence  to  them. 

When  the  monk  nad  regained  his  wonted  com- 
posure. In  a  voice  that  rolled  like  thunder  among 
the  massive  pillars  that  snaported  the  grohied  roof 
of  the  ponderous  edifice,  ne  commanded  the  pri- 
soners—who were  confined  in  an  adjoining  hall— to 
bo  brought  before  hlih ;  assuming  at  onoe  an  air  of 
dignityimd  authority  which  surprised  and  chagrined 
both  l>ermot  and  the  earl.  In  obedience  to  his 
mandate,  however,  the  culprits  were  speedily 
oalMrsd  into  his  prseence.  Mother  Agatha,  wearing 
a  haughty  and  soomfol  smfle  upon  her  lip,  and  with 
a  strange,  triun^hattt  l^t  within  her  eyes  that 
almost  flashed  in  fire  through  the  graceful  folds  of 
the  flowins  dark  vail  that  wrapped  her  stately  head 
and  completely  enveloped  the  whole  of  her  com- 
mamiing  figure.  Bv  her  side  stood  Bernardo,  still 
in  bonds,  but  now  in  some  degree  restored  to  his 
former  self.  The  evidence  given  before  the  august 
tribanal  by  Basllla  was  clear,  succinct  and  simple  ; 
while  Berenice,  as  it  proceeded,  had  almost  sank 
ones  more  into  a  ststo  of  insensibility  on  hearing 
the  dreadful  details  of  her  hairbreadth  escape.  Le 
Gros  also  described  briefly  all  that  had  occurred 
within  his  own  observation— establishing  the  guilt 
of  the  culprits  so  clearly  that  the  whole  council 


were  ready  to  cononr  In  any  sentence,  no  matter 
how  severe,  pronounced  by  the  monk,  who,  armed 
as  he  was  by  Rome,  and  as  the  criminals  belonged 
to  a  religious  Order,  possessed  the  fullest  power  to 
punish  them. 

There  lay  open,  npon  the  huge  carred  table  be- 
fore him,  tne  rescript  of  Pope  Alexander  himself, 
not  only  empowering  him  to  cite  the  bishops  of  t1i#» 
Irish  church  before  him,  bat  even  to  command,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  the  attendance  of  any  or  all  of 
the  rulers  of  the  island.  As  the  eyes  of  Dermot  and 
Strongbow  fell  upon  this  document,  they  felt  an  agly 
choking  sensation  not  easy  of  description ;  but  tliere 
it  unquestionably  lay,  spread  out  fall  in  their  view. 
and  It  now  only  remained  for  them  to  listen  and 
obey. 

when  the  evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  concerned 
was  duly  weighed  and  noted,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
council  expressed  npon  its  merits,  the  monk,  in  a 
low,  measured  voice,  demanded  of  the  prisoners  if 
they  had  anything  to  say  in  fheir  own  behalf.  At 
this  juncture  the  hanghty  Mother  Agatha  stepped 
from  beside  her  companion,  and,  advancing  in  front 
of  the  dais,  suddenly  tore  olTher  cloak  and  vail,  and 
proudly  raising  her  arm  above  a  jeweled  tiara  that 
encircled  her  brow,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that 
pierced  the  inmoH  recesses  of  every  ear  present : 

'*  Eleanor  of  Gnienne,  Qaeen  of  England  and  Aqai- 
taine.  denies  the  right  of  this  tribunal  to  Impeach  or 
question  any  of  her  acts !" 

This  announcement,  as  well  as  the  astoirading 
transformation  of  the  false  nun  herself,  f^ll  with 
electric  power  upon  all  present  save  the  monk,  who 
gave  vent  to  his  sudden  surprise  in  a  short,  ejacn- 
Utory,  "God*s  wot!"  only.  Rosamond,  whom  we 
shaH  now  no  longer  call  Berenice,  clung  f*  aatieallv 
to  BasOia.  Dermot  and  Strongbow  started  to  then' 
feet— the  former  grasping  his  sword,  and  the  latter 
about  to  descend  from  the  dais  and  do  homage  to 
the  revengefhl  spouse  of  his  betrayed  sovereign,  in 
the  fhll  expectation  that  she  would  now  aid  him  in 
all  his  ambitions  schemes. 

Neither  De  Burgo,  Le  Gros,  nor  any  of  the  other 
knights,  however,  arose  from  their  seats,  and 
Eleanor,  observing  that  the  archbishop  imitated 
their  example,  stamped  angrily  upon  the  paved 
floor*  beneath  her,  and  ordered  the  immediate 
release  of  the  spurious  devotee,  Bernardo,  who  was 
now  gftzing  upon  the  assembly  with  an  air  of  super- 
cilfous  triumpn. 

Dermot  and  Strongbow,  having  been  waved  back 
into  their  chairs  by  a  haughty  gesture  of  the  monk, 
no  fhrther  notice  was  taken  of  the  imperious  com- 
mand of  the  queen,  and  she  herself,  with  a  small 
and  costiy  stiletto,  which  she  snatched  from  the 
jewefed  zone  that  encfrcled  her  gorgeous  attire, 
was  about  to  sever  the  bonds  of  her  accomplice, 
when  the  monk,  now  leaping  to  his  feet  in  turn,  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  which  snook  the  whole  apart- 
ment once  more,  **  Hold !  and  listen !" 

So  majestic  and  Smpressive  was  the  command, 
that  even  Eleanor  of  Gaienne,  accustomed  as  she 
was  to  rule,  paused  in  her  attempt  to  free  Peyrol 
from  his  fetters  and  listened  mechanically  while 
the  stem  ascetic  coutinued  thus : 

"Eleanor,  Dachess  of  Guienne,  thou  wouldst 
have  stained  thy  soul  with  the  erime  of  murder  this 
night  had  not  neaven  interposed  its  all-powerful 
arm  between  thee  and  thy  intended  victim.  I 
adfadge  thee  worthy  of  death,  but,  for  thy  children's 
sake  and  with  a  velw  to  making  some  reparation  for 
a  certain  false  accusatioa  preferred  unconsciously 
against  thee  by  thy  sovereign,  I  now  sentence  thee 
to  be  conveyed  back  to  the  prison  from  which  thou 
hast  escaped,  where  thou  shalt  remain  in  doee  con- 
finement during  the  rest  of  thy  natural  lifh.  And, 
as  for  that  dupe  and  accomplice  by  thjr  side,  be- 
lieving him  to  have  been  infiuenced  mainly  by  thy 
evil  example  and  advice,  I  condemn  him  only 
to  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  so  as  that  agahi  he  shall 
never  be  able,  through  the  light  of  that  consecrated 
beam  which  unceasingly  illumes  the  altar  of  God,  to 
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at  midnight  upon  the  devotions  of  any  poor 
»nt,  with  a  veiw  to  ailenoing  them  in  a  prema- 
and  bloody  grave!  Prepare,  therefore,  to 
)  these  shores  by  to-morrow*8  son,  and  may 
en  assoQ  thee  of  toy  sins.'' 
iring  the  time  that  this  Just  sentence  was  being 
oonced.  both  Rosamond  and  the  queen  beeame 
tly  agitated,  bat  the  latter,  reoovering  her  self- 
snion,  exclaimed,  at  its  close,  in  a  voice  in 
h  a  ^ight  tremor  was  clearly  audible:  "And 
art  then  who  disposeth  so  readily  hi  this  matter, 
threatenetii  the  liberty  of  a  sovereign  piinoees 
r  own  right  r* 

ice  again  the  monk  raised  his  mighty  voice, 
hastily  divesting  himself  of  his  silvery  locks 
tieard,  as  well  as  of  his  huge  cassock  and  oowl, 
1  full  in  the  view  of  the  whole  aseemblv,  and, 
;ing  toward  Eleanor  with  his  right  hand,  upon 
of  the  fingers  of  which  blazed  an  enormous 
1,  exclaimed,  hi  reply:  *' Henry  of  England, 
\  of  Anjon  and  Maine  I" 

an  instant  every  soul  of  the  angoBt  tribunal 
i  to  his  liMt,  while  Strongbow,  who  now  con- 
)d  his  destruction  inevitable,  fell  on  one  rap- 
ting  knee  before  his  outraged  sovereign, 
e  effect  npon  Eleanor  was  electric.  Her  bead 
jped  upon  her  bosom,  and  she  was  charitably 
rom  the  hall  by  Bai^ilia,  who  had,  for  a  mo- 
;  confided  Bosaroond,  now  in  a  deep  swoon, 
e  care  of  Raymond. 

ere  is  bat  little  more  to  be  told,  and  donbtlees 
ing  beyond  what  has  been  already  divined  by 
eader. 

Minor,  on  learning  fh>m  Peyrol  on  hia  arrival  at 
>r  that  Rosamond  had  passed  into  Ireland, 
id,  as  already  observed,  to  the  instant  con- 
on  that  Henry  had  discovered  her  retreat  at 
itow,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  sail  with  the 
•dition  of  Le  Gros  as  a  misaionarv,  with  the  to- 
on of  Joining  h«r  himself  on  tne  occasion  of 
•wn  projected  tovaslon.  and  fearing  to  renew 
dfaon  with  her  in  Bncland.  lest  it  should  be- 
I  public,  and,  while  the  blood  of  Becket  was 
irarm,  operate  against  him  not  only  at  Rome, 
laoBg  h.a  own  subjects, 
luenced  by  this  erroneons  idea,  she  became 
than  ever  anxious  to  promote  any  project  that 
d  BO  embarrass  him  as  not  only  to  prevent  his 
I  to  Ireland  until  she  could  encompass  the  cer- 
destruction  of  his  fair  mistress,  upon  which 
was  now  fully  resolved,  but  tend  to  the 
en  elevation  of  her  son  Richard  to  the  throne, 
eqoently,  after  having  set  her  secret  agencies 
ork  to  stir  up  Bogland  and  Normandy  against 
as  well  as  to  influence  Rome  in  her  favor,  she 
Peyrol  Joined  in  disguise  the  expedition  of  De 
o,  not  singly  with  a  view  to  the  assassination 
lir  Rosamond,  but  with  the  additional  design  of 
arding  the  rebelUoos  movements  of  Strong- 

ith  all  her  devices,  however,  she  was  totally 
rare  that  the  sailed  in  company  with  Henry 
elf,  whose  identity  was  known  onljr  to  the 
rul  De  togo ;  nor  had  she  slightest  idea  that 
>oUtic  spoose  had  Joined  the  Order  of  the  Monks 
le  Black  Crucifix,  and  through  the  instmment- 
of  his  powerful  fHonds  at  Rome  induced  the 
\  to  sanction  his  pilgrimage  to  IreUmd,  and  issne 
rescript  already  mentioned,  inveeting  him  with 
K>wer8  which  he  pledged  himself  to  ezieroise  to 
nterests  of  the  Church  only, 
rough  tUs  stroke  of  diplomacy,  with  a  view  to 
ir  tosnring  the  success  of  his  projected  invasion, 
rought  himself  toto  direet  contact  with  all  the 
mos  and  machinations  of  Strongbow^  at  well  as 
inned  that  apeciea  of  atonement  for  the  death 
le  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  which  was  moat 
ptable  to  the  Holy  Bee  and  the  agitated  elergy 
I  own  realms. 

roaghout  the  whole  of  her  star  in  Waterford 
preserved  her  tocognita  nntit  the  momentons 
t  of  her  arrc^  neither  Dermot  nor  Strongbow 


having  the  slightest  idea  of  her  real  identity,  as  sihe 
invsriably  spoke  simply  tm  a  oonfidant  of  Eleanor, 
who  was  eommisaioMd  to  apprise  tha  eari  that  Im 
shonld  receive  aid  fnmt  both  Bogtoad  aad  Fraaea 
offhiaal 


the  moment  he  pnbliely  tfarev  < 
Henry. 

On  the  night  Jntt  mentioned,  however,  sha  bad 
determined  to  reveal  hers^to  Rosamond,  and  thai,- 
too,  under  ciroDmstanoes  the  most  fiendish;  far, 
with  the  idea  of  making  her  triumph  mors  drsadfol 
and  imposing,  she  resolved  to  present  bsnelf  to 
regal-  costume  before  the  eyes  or  her  onsospeoting 
victim  as  Ae  struggled  to  her  last  agonies,  bat  with 
what  success  we  hive  ahready  seen. 

On  the  morning  enceeeding  the  eventfU  seaaes 
through  which  we  have  Just  led  the  rasder,  tha  4lfr% 
sentence  against  Peyrol  was  carried  toto  eflbst,  and 
the  humiliated  queen  sent  back,  under  safe  ooavoy, 
to  England,  where  she  was  held  to  the  elosaet  «oa- 
finemeat  until  her  son,  Richard  Cmor  de  Lioa*  as- 
cended the  throne. 

Throngh  the  afRMtlon  of  Rosamond  for  BasWa, 
the  eari  was  pardoAed  his  treasoa  sn  sonditisa  thst 
he  at  once  repaired  to  England  and  commeaoed 
preparatiaaB  fbr  the  Doming  grand  tovaekm  wlOah 
was  to  be  led  toto  irelsnd  the  ensntog  season  hj 
Henry  himself,  who^  now  entering  toto  a  thorooaa 
understanding  with  Dermsi  «nd  other  IrMi  sUcdk, 
resolved  upon  opening  his  campaiga  at  tha  aariiast 
poesible  msment< 

This  and  o^r  arrsagemsnte  having  basa  aiads 
to  the  satiatonttoB  of  the  EhgHdi  monareh,  wlio  was 
now  no  longer  aolitaiy  aor  sad,  he  ssisBMily  pledged 
to  the  strictest  secrecy  all  theae  who  had  baaasas 
aware  of  his  identity  and  the  ajrcunistiiioes  aoa- 
neeted  with  Rossmond  and  the  queea,  and  aiitlM 
Le  Qroa  and  BartBa  of  his  JHeadahip  and  pretesHsak 
set  san  for  England  witti  the  tottiiftal  Da  BUfa  aai 
bv  tha  side  of  his  kmg-ldst  mislMSS,  whs  foty»llisr 
vtartaons  reaolves  regsrdtag  hha  the  momsaft  fea 
threw  off  Ms  disguise  to  tha  preseacs  of  tha  mii- 
night  tribaaal,  and  stood  befbre  her,  to  aU  tha  In- 
signia of  royalty,  the  balsved  oa^aUer  of  the  orimaoa 
doublet  and  sheet  Angavto  doak,  wWeh  lattar  had 
gatoed  for  him  the  weli-knowa  sobriquet  of  Cooii* 
mantle. 

On  landtog  to  h!s  own  domtoions,  he  soon  alaoad 
the  beautifm  rival  of  his  ontrMsd  though  designing 
queen  beyond  the  power  ttfmatt  danger  or  annoy-  - 
ance,  but  still  permitted  the  optalon  to  obtota  tiiat  - 
she  had  passea  away  firom  his  embraeas-for  aver. 
Daring  hn  voyage,  and  until  his  snbeeqaent  shea 
lution  by  the  Pope,  he  wore  tiie  gvise  in  which  we 
first  discover  him  on  board  the  flaohip  of  De  Bargo, 
and  which  to  the  interim  waa  laid  aside  in  the  da- 
lightfnl  retreat  of  Pair  Rossmond  oaly,  where  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  that  he  shonld  ooaltoaa  tha 
rik  of  "  The  Monk  of  the  Blaek  Omeiflz.*' 


Sad,  but  True. 

I  itEAM  it  was  sad  that  aay  one  should  have  made 
such  a  goose  of  herself  as  1  did ;  yet,  nevartfaaleiB^ 
my  havtog  thus  ahameMly  behaved  is  sltagather 
true. 

I  was  Just  eighteen,  and  I  was  anqneeOeoably 
pretty.  Our  heme  at  Meadowtowa  was  the  qniateat 
of  eountry  homes,  hot  it  did  not  prevent  one  fVsm 
meeting  there  what  I  folt  whoUy  Jnstifled  to  eaBft^ 
my  "  fiate." 

Robert  Carroll  was  a  yoang  artlsk^  whs  had  eaaie 
op  one  Summer  for  the  porpoee  of  fUHag  Us  aattfo- 
lio  with  sketches  nnder  the  most  econoaueal  mroaah 
stances  as  regarded  his  board  per  week;  and 
Robert  and  I,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  BomsMr,  hsd 
met  in  a  mntnaUy  love-at-iirat-sight  sort  of  way, 
which  soon  resulted  to  our  engagement. 

Robert's  present  Immediato  prespeetak  as-oo»> 
cemed  personal  sappoii,  were  several  water- 
colors  of  by  no-  meaoB  remarkaible  vakie  and  aa 
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oil-pftiiitiiig  wUoh  he  found  it  iroponible  to  sell. 
But  he  whuipered  to  me  oonfldential  thingi,  before 
looff.  aboat  a  very  comfortably-off  ffranorather  of 
eighW-two  ftod  a  neglected  yet  heir-presumptlye 

Mother  (my  only  llTing  parent)  loved  me  in  snch  a 
weakly  fond  way  that  she  would  have  merely  lifted 
her  eyebrows  in  meek  protestation,  donbtless,  if  I 
had  revealed  a  passionate  attkiehment  for  our  man- 
ef-all-work  or  orasenly  eloped  with  the  village 
greoer.  And  so  the  fact  of  my  formal  engagement 
U>  Bobert  OarroU  beeame,  very  soon,  a  settled  mat- 
ter in  onr  small  household. 

Bat,  in  the  middle  of  the  Smnmer,  something 
very  nnexpeeted  happened. 

1  reoeived  an  Invitation  from  my  annt,  Mrs.  Gros- 
venor  Aberorombie,  to  oome  and  visit  her  at  New- 
port 

Mrs.  Orosvenor  Abercrombie !  Poor  mother  had 
trained  me  np  ftom  infancy  to  feel  a  sort  of  awe  at 
the  mentign  of  Uiat  name.  Never  were  two  sisters 
so  soeiaMy  apaii  worn  om  Mother  as  Augnsta 
Lester,  living  knmbly  and.pUunly  in  an  obscure 
Utde  country  town,  and  ComeUa  Aberorombie» 
whoae  Inckj  match  with  a  milUooalre  in  vears  past 
had  givctn  ner  posHion  as  one  of  ao^iety^s  reigning 
qneens. 

I  apoepted  the  invitation  in  fear  and  trembling.  I 
uMde  no, attempt  at  anvthin^  like  a  strain  in  the 
matter  of  costome ;  my  fe#  simple  dresses,  I  well 
knew,  would  stand  me  in  better  stead  than  all  the 
eonntry-made  finery  whidi  I  might  have  had  hastily 
"  stitched  up.'*  At  least,  I  was  sure  of  one  thing 
about  myself,!  had  not  a  suggestion  of  vulffarity  in 
appesj^noe  or  manners  that  could  shoof  these 
high-bred  relations. 

1  thfakk  Mrs.  Aberorombie  recognised  this  fact 
five  minutea  after  m^e^ting  me.  She  was  »  auperb- 
looUag ,  womap,  with  great  gray  puflb  at  either 
temple,  a  d^lkoate,  peaohy  complexion,  strangely 
nntonobed  vj  tw,  ud  mann^rs  that  were  quc^enly 
with  quiei  dignity. 

Aunt  Cornelia  ha4  one  daughter,  Helen.  Tory 
much  of  her  mother's  stftejy  grace  beloi^ed  to. 
Helen  Abercromble's  style,  fler  small  head,  w^ere 
thick  mstsses  of  blue-black  hair  lay  colled  and  twined 
hi  glossiest  abundance,  was  exquisitely  set  upon 
her  swanlike,  skn^lng  shoulders.  Her  face,  tho- 
roughly brunette  in  type,  had  a  dreamy  sweetness 
of  expression  that  strncc  yon  at  &  glance  as  most 
winningly  lovely.  She  was  a  great  belle,  as  I  soon 
perceived,  in  Newport  societv. 

Aunt  Cornelia's  nooae  and  its  appointments  were 
regal  to  mv  rpstic  eyes.  The  luxurious  ease  in 
wnicli  she  Uved  seemed  to  me  Almost  marvelous. 
Servants  bowlo^  at  every  turn ;  no  t^k  jto  be  done 
by  your  own  hands  except  J^t  what  they  wished 
to  do ;  splendor,  wealth,  grandenr  and  refinement 
everywhere— ah,  me,  what  wonder  that  my  head 
was  turned  with  it  all ! 

I  rapidly  accommodated  myself  to  this  new  life. 
Helen  was  charming  to  me  without  any  irritating 
tonohes  <tf  condescensiop.  and  Aunt  Cornelia  waa 
fiiB  of  the  most  genial  hosthood. 

I  WIS  made  in  the  most  delicate  way  to  under- 
stand tanmediately  unon  my  arrival  that  my  few 
simple  dresses  would  be  wholly  unsuitobie  for  the 
gayetfes  of  Newport,  and  very  soon  I  was  attending 
bans,  dinners,  kettledrums,  and  heaven  only  knows 
iHial  else,  in  costumes  that  Annt  Cornelia's  charm- 
ing method  of  bestowal  made  it  no  embarrassment 
to  accept 

The  cnange  from  Meadowtown  to  Newport,  from 
nnpt  tanmurement  to  a  perpetnal  ronnd  cf  merrv- 
maklffi,  was  a  change  mtensely  radieal,  aa  all  wlH 
admit  After  three  weeks  of  this  utterly  new  lifii, 
whea.lho  tiaM  cam«  for  me  to  gohotne,  I  remember 
having  a  drearily  depressed  feeling  that  not  even 
the  thought  of  seetaik  Bobert  once  more  coold  do 
aaylhiog  except  mil^  aUeviata. 

Bat  fth  t  nnUl  I  waa  reallv  back  in  Meadowtown 
once  more  I  never  koev  mw  radical  my  mental 


change  had  been.  Fight  agafaist  it  as  I  would,  dfs- 
oontent  and  dissatisfaction  besieged  me  at  every 
turn.  Oer  modest  honsehold  oostoma,  arsaf^e* 
ments  and  conveniences  struck  me  aa  ridienloas» 
meagre,  contemptible,  after  the  glories  of  Aont 
Abercrombie's  Newport  mansion  and  the  wealth* 
stamped  surrouudiDgs  of  her  fine  fMends. 

Poor  mother  I  she  bore  with  me  very  patiently, 
as  it  was  her  sweet  nature  always  to  bear  with 
everybody's  crotchets  and  shortcomings.  Robert 
bore  with  me  patiently,  too,  at  first,  fori  verily  be- 
lieve that  his  love  was  then  strong  enough  to  make 
nearly  .my  worst  fknlta  take  a  borrowed  ideal  light 
of  virtue.    -  , 

But  here  Is  a  specimen  of  how  I  would  sometlmea 
treat  htm  during  the  month  that  foilowed  my  re« 
tarn: 

*'Yon.  have  come  for  me  to  take  a  walk, 
Robert  7"  . 

'« Yes,  Ada  "—with  the  pleasanteat  of  looks  in 
his  large,  soft  brown  eyes. 

"  Gracious !"  (rather  pettishly).  "  It  is  altogether 
too  aarly  in  the  afternoon.  Thta  biasing  son  will 
ruin  my  eq^plexk)n.  Coushi  Helen,  and  sU  the 
ladies  at  Newport,  would  never  think  of  ir^Xkiig 
out  at  this  hour,^ 

"  I  thopght,|t  rather  cool,  Ada,  But  just  aa  yea 
choose.  We  can  sit  here  and  talk  for  a  wl^  on 
the  ^zza,  if  yon  prefer." 

"Positively, Robert,  I'm  almost  ashamed  to  stt 
with  you  whilst  you  have  on  that  horrid,  careless* 
looking  arrangement  which  you  digfUify  by  the 
name  of  a  coat  None  of  the  gentlemen  at  New- 
port  ** 

**  Well,"  Robert  here  interropted.  iflth  Jwt  the 
least  tinge  of  pronounced  pique  sa  tone  and  manner,  - 
' '  what  xibovl  the  gentlemen  at  NewpoK  ?" 

"  Oh^shaw  I  doa*t  show  Jealonay.  It  ia  auch 
dreadfimy  bad  style,  yon  kno^." 

'*Isitf  I  wasn't  aware  of  being  iealons,  Ada.  I 
hope  there  is  no  reason  for  any  such  feeUng*" 

'^Atl  I  meant,  Robert,  was  that  the  Newport 
gentlemen"  (with  a  faint,  finttering,  retros»eothre 
Bort  of  sigh  at  this  point)  "  dnsso  very  neat  In  their 
costumes." 

This  amiable  little  confhb  is  only  one  of  the  many 
which  took  place  between  Robert  and  myself  doriDC 
the  month  that  succeeded  my  eventlhl  viait  Did! 
finally  see  signs  of  impatience  in  his  manner?— 
touches  or  manly  intolerance  at  my  treatment?— 

Seriods  of  coldness  in  his  general  demeanor  ?  Well, 
I  saw  them,  I  choae  no<  to  see  them ;  and  so  the 
days  passed. 

At  length,  one  Autumn  momiog,  I  mahed  hito 
the  room  where  mother  was  seated,  hddiag  an 
open  letter  in  my  hand. 

•*  Oh,  mother- mother  I"  I  cried,  "  what  do  yoi 
think  r 

"  Well,  Ada  f  was  the  placid  question. 

"  You  remember,"  I  sped  on,  **  how,  in  my  last 
letter  to  Conshi  Helen  I  Jokingly  invited  her  to 
Meadowtown?  Of  course  I  never  dreamed  of  hav- 
ing her  come,  and  jnat  pnt  in  the  invitation  aa  a 


means  of  filling  up  my  stcQ)id  letter.  And  norw  she 
writes  me  that  she  snail  take  m»  at  my  wotd^that 
she  is  yenr  anxious  tq  taate  a  little  real  oomitiy  Hdb 


before  going  back  to  next  Winter's  gayetiea  fas  New  • 
York,  aod^and— oh !  I  shall  die  of  mortlflcatton  at 
the  thought  of  having  her  here  I" 
But  have  her  I  was  t^ed  to  do,  andmortifieatioii 

2>ared  me  any  snch  terrible  resj^lt  as  .that  pjroplie- 
ed.  She  came,  looking  the  thorough  lady  £e  waa. 
dressed  with  suitable  quietness,  and  acoeptiag  aU 
our  homespun  hospitality  with  a  sweet  (aor<Nigh- 
bred  lack  of  surprise. 

*'  I  want  ven  to  appear  your  very  6es<,"  I  said  to 
Robert,  on  the  morning  before  her  arrival.  "  Consia 
Helen  is  veiy  paiticniar  and  (hstidioos  about  gentle- 
men. She  is  a  great  belle— and,  for  that  matter*  a 
great  beauty— and  the  least  coarseness  in  a  maa's 
manners  or  dress  alwa  vs  shooks  her  keenly." 

Robert's  brows  darkened.    I  had  gone  too  far. 
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For  tlie  flret  time  flfnoe  Icnowlng  Um  I  Mtw  his 
handflotne  mootth  take  a  bitter,  floeering  cnrre. 
-  "Perhaps  a  olod  like  mTself  had   better  not 
apBear  at  a  1/'  be  said,  **  whilst  your  paragon  is 
here." 

Bat  he  did  appear  that  night.  Helen  was 
very  aflhbly  cordiiu  to  hhn.  6he  kni&w  nothing  of 
onr  engagement—I  had  never  mentioned  a  word  of 
it  either  to  herself  or  Aant  ComeUa. 

When  Robert  had  left  os  that  nig^t  and  we  were 
alone  together,  she  astonished  me  by  saying : 

"What  a  charming  jntu  Mr.  Carroll  is  I  Why 
hate  TOn never  mentioned  Mm  to  taae,  Ada?  Has  he 
been  leog  in  Meadowtown  ?" 

■*0h,  yes!    Nearly  all  Smnmer.'' 
.  "He^BlesoftheCarroDsofL /does  he  not?" 

*'  Yes,"  1  said,  a  little  confused,  a.great  deal  as- 
tontolied.    **  That  is,  his  grandfather,  Hr,  Brerhard 

Carroll,  lives  in  L .    This  Mr.  Robert  Carroll  Is 

an  iMTtlst,  as  he  told  von,  and—and  onite  poor." 

'*  Oh,  I  know  nearly  all  aboat  his  mmily !"  Helen 
said.  "His  grandfather,  Mr.  Ererhard  Carroll, 
treated  him  shamefhHy  on  account  pf  embracing  art 
as  a  profeiBion.  The  old  gentleman  is  one  ofthe  gre^t- 
entnfllkMiaires  In  the  coontry,  and  he  has  given  ont,  I 
believe,  that  he  will  beoneath  all  his  fortmie  to  this 
Robert,  his  only  helr,.uioa|^h  he  refbses  to  notice 
Mm '  whUsI  he  lives— and  for  that  absurd  reason, 
too!  Is  it  not  wottderfhl  what  simpletons  some 
people  can  make  of  themselves  ?*' 
-  **  vei7>"  I  mnrmnred.  I  was  more  eooftised  than 
ever. 

DoMng  the  next  Ibnr  or  five  davs  Robert  came 
oonstSBtty  to  the  cottage.  Helen  showed  the  most 
marked  and  rapldly-growfaig  preference  for  his 
society.  -His-  manner  was  very  conrteons  to  me — 
nothing  more.  I  coold  not  complahi,  for  I  had 
more -man  once  pointedly  hinted  to  him  that  I 
desired  no  mention  of  onr  engagement  to  be  made 
dbring  Helen  Abercrombie'v  vint  - 
'  Two  weeks  passed  on.  At  the  end  of  those  two 
w«eks  I  was  stck/tortnred,  agonlaed  with  jealonsv. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  in  every  motion  of  Robert's 
alidin  every  sonnd  ofhis  voice  I  saw  proof  that  he 
hiid  tuaosferred  all  his  old  allegianoe  from  myself  to 
Helen.  And  for  my  own  feelings,  every  vestige  of 
my  own  slumbering,  maltreated,  half-despised  love 
revived  imder  the  present  shock  of  circnmstances.  I 
blamed  myself  for  the  past— I  hated  myself  for  it— 
I  told  mvMlf  that  I  deserved  terrible  punishment! 

And  the  punishment  oame. 

Helen  staid  with  us  three  weeks.  The  night  be- 
fore 1^  left  they  took  a  walk  together  among  the 
paths  that  skirted  our  cottage.  It  was  a  night  of 
perfect  Antomn  moonlight,  and  now  and  then  I 
could  see  their  dark  forms  sharply  outlined  in  the 
silver  air,  as  1  watched  them  from  the  window  of 
the  eltting-roaim,  where  I  sat  alone,  with  a  miserable, 
throbbing,  Ibreboding  heart 

At  last  they  entered  the  house.  Then  I  heard 
them  pass  into  the  little  library  where  mother  often 
sat,  and  was  sitting  now.  Presently  I  heard  Robert 
ask:  "  Where  is  Ada  f' 

He  had  never  called  me  "Ada  "  before  in  her 
presence.  I  knew  what  was  coming  then.  I  heard 
mother's  answer,  "in  the  sitting-room,  I  think," 
and  waited  and  shuddered. 

The  door  was  half  closed.  Presently  there  sounded 
a  little  knock  upon  it 

I  rose  as  if  stung. 

'*  Come  in."  I  said. 

Robeft  entered. 

I  can't,  write  out  his  words.  They  were  very 
mildly  spoken — very  tender,  even.  He  took  for 
granted— had  for  some  time  been  forced  to  believe 
—that  I  oared  nothtaig  whatever  for  him. 

And  then,  though  my  heart  was  nearly  breakfbg 
in  ny  breast,  woman's  pride  came  to  my  rescue. 

"  You  are  right,"  I  said.  "  I  do  care  nothing  for 
yoi.  I  suppose  you  have  eome  to  tell  me  that  yon 
wish  to  break  your  engagement  with  me  and  marry 
Helen  Abercrombie  ?" 


'  if  yoa  wHi  re- 


"I  do,"  he  answered,  ■hnply, 
lease  me." 

"  Vety  weH,"  I  managed.  "  Yon  are  pacfscfly 
free." 

But  the  sitting-room  light  was  dancing  before  m 
eyes  as  I  said  it,  and  my  poor  heart  was  wildb 
galloping.  I  had  gotten  mj  ponlshBiMnt  Wsa  b 
over  severe  ?  Often,  often  I  tUnk  so  dnriM  the 
lonely,  eventless  yean  of  maidenhood  wUok  nave 
followed. 

They  have,  been  married  aUaost  more  ymn  thsa 
I  can  count  over.  I  rarely  see  thoBy  bat  I  knew 
they  are  very  happy.  Do  you  call  this  a  aiaerahly 
sad  story,  reader f  Well,  remfMober  tkiit»  aa  Isaid 
at  first.  It  is  "  sad,  but  true." 


The  Cart-hoTM  and  the  Child. 

A  OAiiTiB,  who  had  a  large  fhrnOy,  had  a  hone 
that  was  veiy  amiable  with  children,  and  woidd  oa 
no  account  move  when  thoy  were  playing  abont  fis 
fbet.  On  one  occasion,  vmtm.  draggmr  a  loaded 
cart  through  a  narrow  lane,  a  young  child  happened 
to  be  playing  in  flie  road,  and  would  hftre  been 
crashed  bv  the  wheels^  had  It  not  been,  ibr  the 


sagacity  of  the  animal.  He  eareftally  tock  tbm  child 
by  the  clothes  with  his  teeth,  carried  it  for  a  fiBw 
yards,  and  then  plaoed  It  on  a  bank  by  the  roadsde. 
moving  slowly  aU  the  while,  and  looking  b^ck  ss  If 
to  sa^  Ums^lf  that  the  wheel  of  the  oart  had 
cleared  it 


Ftagef^eil^-— The  naOs  of  the  human  hand 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  the  naaaner 
of  keeping  them  is  eloonent  Some  keep  them  long 
and  potaited,  like  lenunisceBeesof  olaws;  othen 
bite  tnein  close  to  the  qnick ;  some  pare  aa4  trim 
and  scrape  and  pMish  np  to  flie  highest  point  ot 
arfiflolal  neanty ;  and  often,  carrying  the  dootrine 
of  natdre  to  the  ontslde  limit,  let  them  grow  wild, 
with  jagged  edges,  broken  tracts,  and  agnails  or 
"baok  friend"  as  the  agonixtaig  consequenoes. 
Sometimes  yon  see  the  most  beauttfol  nails,  phik, 
transparent,  fUbert-diaped,  with  the  delicate,  filmy 
littte  "half-moon"  faidlcated  at  the  base-aU  the 
conditions  of  beaaty  carried  to  perlbctioB,  bat  all 
rendered  of  no  avail  b  v  dirt  and  sfovenUneM ;  wfafls 
othen,  thick,  white-ribbed,  square,  with  no  half- 
moon,  spotted  Dke  so  many  cfarcna  horses  with 
"  gifia  "  and  "  friends  "  and  Uie  ia»-that  is,  with- 
ont  beauties  and  puaittve  biemlshea— are  vet  pleas- 
ant to  look  at  for  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  their 
dainty  perfection  of  cleanliness  being  a  charm  in 
itself.  Mothing,  indeed,  is  more  diagnstlng  than 
dir^  hands  and  neglected  naihi,  as  nothing  gives 
one  a  sense  of  fk^snness  and  care  as  the  same  weU 
kept. 

^  U  ttk9  Patlemt  Realljr  DmUI  or  V«C  r*  is 
at  times  a  very  anxious  question.  A  medical  piae- 
titioner  of  Cremona  proposes  a  simple  method  by 
which  the  question  may  be  answered  with  certainty 
It  is  to  inject  a  drop  of  ammonia  beneath  the  skm. 
when,  if  death  be  present,  no  effect,  or  next  to 
none.  Is  produced ;  but  if  tiiere  be  llf^,  then  a  red 
spot  appean  at  the  place  ofthe  ii\JectioB.  A  test 
so  easUy  applied  as  this  should  remove  all  appre- 
hension of  being  buried  alive. 

Sabetttnte  War  m.  Cerksevew..— A  anbetitate 
for  a  corkscrew  nay  be  made  thoa :  Stick  inoibtka 
vertically  hkto  the  cork  on  oppoaite  aidea,  not  toe 
near  the  edge.  Ron  the  Made  of  a  katfb  tlM^gh 
the  two  and  give  a  twist  Aaother  way  to  vaoork 
a  bottle  fe  to  mi  the  hollow  at  the  boftom  of  the 
bottle  with  a  handkerchief  or  towel;  map  tha 
neck  with'  one  hand,  and  strike  firmly  aiid  aleadfly 
with  the  other  upon  the  haadlMrohiel. 

For  Apoplexjr*  raise  the  head  and  ^body ;  for 
/hinting,  lay  the  ponon  flat 
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A  nuuBLK  mesT. 


*  TBM  HALF-BROD  HOW  STOLE  TO  TBI  DOOB,  AND  OPENED  IT  OBKrLT. 
SINVraR  HBAD8  MOW  PEBBBD  IN  OUT  OP  THE  GLOOM.** 


TIIRXR 


A  Terrible  Night 

**  Br  Jove,  Chftrile,  Pm  ii«arijr  done  op  I" 

*'  80  am  1,  Frank.  Did  any  one  ever  see  sach  a 
confoonded  forest  f 

"  I  am  not  only  weary,  bat  hungry.  Oh,  for  a 
good  sleak,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  to  wash  it  down  !** 

**  Frank,  beware !  Take  care  how  yon  coi^Jiire 
np  snoh  TiaionB  in  my  mind.  I  am  alreadj  nearlv 
starying,  and  if  yon  increase  my  appetiie  mnch 
mor«.  It  will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  dine  off  of 
yoD.  Ton  are  young,  and  my  sister  Bertha  says 
yoo're  tender." 

**  Hearted,  she  meant  Well,  so  I  amjfr  loving 
Bertha  be  any  proof  of  it.  Do  yon  know,  Charlie, 
that  I  haye  often  wondered  that  yon,  who  love  your 
sister  so  passionately,  were  not  Jealoos  of  her  at- 
tachment to  me.'* 

"So  I  was,  my  dear  fellow,  at  first— fhrloosly 
jealous.  But  then  I  reflected  that  Bertha  most  one 
day  or  other  marry,  and  I  must  lose  my  sister,  so  I 
thought  it  better  that  she  should  marry  my  old 
college  chum  and  early  fHend,  than  anybody  else. 
Bo  you  see  there  was  a  little  selfishness  in  my  cal- 
culations, Frank.'* 


"  Charlie,  we  were  fHends  at  school,  and  IHeod, 
at  college,  and  I  thought  at  both  those  places  that 
nothing  could  strengthen  the  link  that  bound  us  to^ 
gether,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Since  my  love  for 
your  sister,  I  feel  as  if  you  were  fifty  times  the 
friend  that  you  were  before.  Charlie,  we  three  will 
never  part.^* 

<«  <  80  ha  married  the  Ung^s  daughter,  and  they  all 
lived  together  as  happy  as  the  days  were  long,*  ** 
shouted  Charlie,  with  a  Uugh,  quoting  from  nursery 
tales. 

The  foregoinff  is  a  slice  of  the  conversation  with 
which  Charlie  Moore  and  I  endeavored  to  beguile 
the  way  as  we  tramped  through  one  of  the  forests 
of  Mexico,  extendhig  near  the  lovely  little  town  of 
Tepic,  where  we  were  spending  a  few  months. 
Charlie  was  an  artist,  and  I  was  a  sportsman ;  wo 
had  been  brought  up  together,  had  traveled  Eiux>pe 
together,  and  together  we  were  then  visiting 
Mexico.  Bosom  friends  since  childhood,  and  a 
constant  visitor  at  his  house,  I  had  there  met  Bertha, 
his  sister,  and  had  soon  learned  to  love  her. 

The  pure  young  girl  had  reciprocated  my  aftbc- 
tion,  but  we  were  ooth  very  young,  and  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  by  Bertha^s  mower  that  a  couple- 
of  years  should  be   aUQwe4  \Q  pass  by  before 
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mMTiftge  waa  spoken  of,  and  I  wm  now  wbiHng 
away  with  Charlie  the  few  last  months  of  my  proba- 
tion, pffiparfttory  ta  onr  rettirn  to  T^nrnpe. 

CharliP  had  jinnonnrcul  the  duy  htfou-.  1;'  -  ':  '  'OH 
of  fiiobg  Mito  the  woais  for  a  wet'k  to    "  re, 

aod  \t  eeE?mejl  l-O  me  an  eicellent  *pp'  :  for 

me  lo  ^xcrcbie  my  legs  ftiid  my  trig get-fln^er  ul  the 
mme  time* 

OhiiTlie.  In  hN  rnmbt<?ii  through  th«  forestH^  which 
from  Tcpic  itrvteh  to  San  Blaa»  on  th«  Paci£o  ehoro, 
bad  itiide  the  acquaintanec  of  a  Ifejcicnn  faiiiily, 
who  liv<5d  on  their  rancho,  or  farm>  aamc  tliirly 
miles  from  the  ta^vn.  Ab  he  ^a\4  he  kfjew  the 
forest  thoronj^hlj,  he  wna  to  be  the  guide ;  iiiid  we 
5Fcordific1j  stArti'rl,  witli  f>nr  g-utH  on  oitrsh<mliU<rs. 
It  was  ft  desperate  walk,  btii  fl«  we  bad  fetartecl  by 
d^ybfos^k,  wid  had  ^^rcai  ftiUh  in  our  ped^^'^trlan 
^ollftteB,  we  hoped  to  rrach  the  place  by  ni^^ilill. 

Tl©  foreat  thi-ongh  trhhjh  we  travel  (Id  was  m!  ihe 
Sensust  dk+cription*  Ovi^rh^-ad,  liranehe^  of  thi?  tail 
Aloes  and  TnlmoM]),  minftliog  with  tbe  stately  ciiotat, 
shut  ont  the  day,  whilis  bene  a  lb  our  feet  lay  a 
fHgbtfol  soilf  composed  {]}iiefly  of  rsgged  ihirti^le, 
ctinnlitgly  toocealed  by  an  aloioHt  impenetrj^lile 
brush. 

As  th«  day  wore  on^  onr  hopes  of  reaching  onr 
destiEiatioa  grew  fainter  and  In  inter,  and  t  could 
almost  fanfy,  fVnm  the  anxiuns  gljineen  that  Charlie 
0aat  around  him,  timt,  in  Jtpite  ol  his  boasted  know- 
ledge of  the  wuodi,  he  had  loi^t  hin  way.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  night  actually  fell,  and  that  we 
were  both  sinking  fVom  hunger  and  exhaustion,  that 
I  could  get  him  to  acknowledge  it. 

'*  We're  in  a  nice  pickle.  Master  Charlie,**  said  I, 
rather  nrossly,  for  an  empty  stomach  does  mueh  to 
destroy  a  man's  natural  amiability.  "Confound 
your  assurance  that  led  you  to  set  up  as  a  guide ! 
W  all  men,  artists  are  the  most  conceited." 

*'  Come,  Frank,*'  answered  Charlie,  good*hnmor- 
ediy, ''  there  is  no  use  in  growling  so  loudly ;  you'll 
bring  the  bears  and  panthers  on  us  if  you  do.  We 
must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and  sleep  in  a 
tree." 

"  It's  easy  to  talk,  rnv  good  fellow,  but  I'm  not  a 
partridge,  and  don't  know  how  to  roost  on  a 
Mugh,^ 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  learn,  then,  for,  if  you  sleep 
on  the  ground,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  jou 
win  hare  the  wolves  nibbling  at  your  toes  before 
daylight." 

"  m  be  hanged  if  I  do.  either!"  said  I,  desper- 
ately. "  I  am  going  to  walk  all  night,  and  I'll  drop 
before  I'U  lie  down.^* 

"  Come,  come,  Frank,  don't  be  a  fool  1" 

"  I  was  a  fool  only  when  I  consented  to  let  you 
a05tame  the  rote  of  a  guide." 
-  "  Well,  Frank,  if  you  are  determined  to  go  on,  let 
ft  be  80,  well  go  together.    After  all,  it^  only  an 
adventure." 

"  I  sav,  Charlie,  don't  you  see  a  light  f* 

"  By  Jove !  so  there  is !  Come,  you  see  Provi- 
dence intervenes  between  us  and  wolves  and  hun- 
ger !    That  must  be  some  woodman's  hut." 

The  light  to  which  I  bad  so  suddenly  called 
Charlie's  attention  was  very,  fahit  and  seemed  to 
be  about  half  a  mile  distant.  It  glimmered  through 
the  dark  branches  of  the  trees,  and,  weak  as  it  was, 
I  hailed  it  as  the  mariner  without  a  compass  hails 
the  star  by  which  he  steers. 

We  instantly  set  out  in  the  direction  of  ourbea- 
eon.  In  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  all  fatigue  had 
vanished,  and  we  walked  as  if  our  muscles  were  as 
tense  as  iron. 

We  soon  arrived  at  what,  in  the  dark,  seemed  to 


be  a  large  clearing,  but  the  taH  forest-trees,  hem- 
ning  it  all  around,  gave  it  more  the  appearance  of 
a  square  pit  than  of  a  fhrm.    Toward  one  comer  of 


the  clearing  we  discerned  tiie  dusky  outline  of  a  log 
hat,  through  whose  single  end-wbidow  a  fabit  light 
was  streaming.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  we  hastened 
to  the  door,  and  knocked.  It  was  opened  imme- 
diately,  and  a  man  appeared  on  the  threshold.   We 


explained  our  position,  and  were  mstantly  invited 
to  walk  in  and  make  ourselves  at  home.  All  oar 
host  said  he  could  offer  us  were  some  cold  indian- 
oom  cakes  and  a  slice  of  dried  deer's  fle»h,  to  all 
of  which  we  were  heartily  welcome.  These  viands, 
hi  our  starving  condition,  were  luxuries  to  na,  and 
we  literally  reveled  in  the  anticipation  of  a  Ml  meal. 

The  hut  into  which  we  had  so  unceremoniously 
entered  was  one  of  the  most  poverty-stricken 
order.  It  consisted  of  but  one  room,  with  a  ruda  brick 
fireplace  at  one  end.  Some  deers'  skins  and  old 
blankets  stretohed  ont  by  way  of  bed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  apartment,  and  the  only  seats  visible 
were  two  sections  of  a  large  pine  trunk  that  stood 
near  the  fireplace.  There  was  no  vestige  of  a  table, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fiimiture  was  embodied  in  a  long 
rifle  that  hung  dose  to  the  rough  watt. 

If  the  hut  was  remarkable,  the  proprietor  was 
.still  more  so.  He  was,  I  think,  the  most  vUlaiHoi- 
looking  man  I  ever  beheld.  About  six  fea^nro 
inches  in  height,  proportionately  broad  across  the 
dhoolders,  and  with  a  nand  large  enough  to  pick  up 
a  fifty-six  pound  shot,  he  seemed  to  be  a  combination 
of  extraordhiary  strength  and  agUity.  His  head  was 
narrow  and  oblong  in  shape.  His  straight.  Indian- 
like hair  fell  smoothly  over  his  low  forehead  as  If  it 
had  been  plastered  with  soap.  And  his  black, 
bead-like  eyes  were  set  obliquely  and  slanted  down- 
ward toward  his  nose,  givmg  him  a  mingled  ex- 
pression* of  cunning  and  ferocity.  As  I  examined 
his  features  attentively,  in  which  I  thought  I  could 
trace  nearly  every  bad  passion,  I  confess  that  I  felt 
a  certain  feeling  of  apprehension  and  distrust  which 
I  could  not  shake  off. 

While  he  was  getting  us  the  promised  food, 
we  tried,  by  questtoning,  to  draw  him  into  con- 
versation. He  seemed  very  taciturn  and  re- 
served. He  said  he  lived  entirely  alone,  and  had 
cleared  the  spot  he  occupied  witii  his  own  hands. 
He  said  his  name  was  Pedro,  and,  when  we  hinted 
that  he  had  some  other  name,  he  pretended  not  to 
hear  us,  though  I  saw  his  bu^y  eyebrows  knit  and 
his  dark  eyes  flash.  Hy  suspicions  about  the  man 
were  fhrther  aroused  by  seeing  a  pair  of  shoes 
lying[  in  a  comer.  These  shoes  were  miniature 
specimens  compared  to  those  that  our  gigantic  host 
wore,  and  yet  he  had  distinctiy  said  that  he  lived  en- 
tirely alone.  If  those  shoes  were  not  his,  whose 
were  they  ?  The  more  I  reflecthd  upon  the  circum- 
stances, the  more  uneasy  I  felt,  and  my  apprehen- 
sions were  still  fhrther  aroused,  when  Pedro,  as  be 
called  himself,  took  both  our  fowUng-pieces,  and,  in 
order  to  have  them  out  of  the  way,  ss  he  safd,  hong 
them  on  crooks  from  the  wall  at  a  height  that 
neither  Charlie  or  I  could  reach  without  getting  on 
a  stool.  I  smiled  inwardly,  however,  as  I  felt  the 
smooth  barrel  ef  my  revolver  that  was  slung  In  the 
hollow  of  my  back  by  its  leathem  belt,  and  thought 
to  myself,  If  this  fallow  has -any  bad  designs,  the 
more  unprotected  he  thinks  us  the  more  incautioBS 
he  will  be ;  so  I  made  no  effort  to  retain  oar  guns. 
Charlie  also  had  his  revolver,  and  I  knew  he  was 
one  of  those  men  who  would  use  it  well  when  the 
time  came* 

My  suspicions  of  my  host  grew  at  last  to  such  a 

SitcD,  that  I  determined  to  communicate  them  to  my 
'lend.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  a 
villahious  half-breed  than,  with  the  aid  of  an  accom- 
plice, to  cut  our  throats  or  shoot  us  while  we  were 
asleep,  a|^d  so  get  ourguns.  watches  and  whatever 
money  we  earned.  Who,  in  those  lonely  woods, 
would  hear  the  shots  or  hear  our  cries  for  help! 
What  emissary  of  the  law,  however  sharp,  could 
point  ont  our  graves  in  those  wild  woods,  or  bring 
the  murder  home  to  those  who  had  committed  it? 
Charlie  at  first  laughed,  then  grew  serious,  and 
finaQy  became  a  convert  to  my  apprehensions.  We 
hurriedly  agreed  that,  while  one  slept,  the  other 
should  watch,  and  so  take  it  in  tarns  throogh  the 
night. 

Pedro  had  surrendered  to  us  his  couch  of  deer- 
skhis  and  his  blankets;  he  said  that  he  himself 
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"eonld  deep  qn|te  as  well  on  the  floor,  near  the  fire. 
As  Charlie  and  I  were  both  tired,  we  were  anxions 
to  get  to  rest  a^  soon  as'posalblo ;  so^  after  a  hearty 
meal  of  deer-steak  ard  tough  cakes  washed  .down 
by  a  good  draught  from  ^ar  brandy-flask,  I,  being 
the  youngest,  got  the  flrst  sleep,  and  flung  roysen 
down  upon  the  couch  of  skins.  As  my  eyes  gradu- 
ally closed,  I  saw  a  dim  picture  of  Charlie  seated, 
sternly  watching  by  the  fire,  and  the  long  shape  of 
the  half-breed  stretching  out  like  a  huge  snadow  on 
the  floor. 

After  what  I  could  have  sworn  to  have  been  only 
a  three  diinntei*  doze,  GharQe  woke  me  and  in- 
formed flie  that  my  hour  was  up ;  and  turning  me 
out  of  n^  warm  nest,  he  lay  down  without  any 

Seremony,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sleeping 
eayily.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  felt  for  my  revolver, 
and  seating  myself  on  one  of  the  pine  stumps, 
commenced  my  watch.  The  half-breed  appeared 
to  be  buried  in  a  profound  slumber,  and  hi  the  half- 
webd  light  cast  by  the  wooden  embers,  his  enor- 
mous figure  seemed  almost  titanic  in  its  propor- 
tions. I  confess  I  felt  that  in  a  struggle  for  life  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Charlie  and  myself.  I 
then  looked  at  the  flre,  and  began  a  favorite 
amusement  of  mbe — shaping  forms  in  the  embers : 
battles,  tempests  at  sea,  familiar  faces ;  and  above 
all  shone  bright  and  clear  the  dear  features  of  my 
fkr-away  Bertha.  She  seemed  to  me  to  smile  at  me 
through  a  burning  haze,  and  I  could  almost  fkncv  I 
heard  her  say :  '''While  you  are  watching  in  uie 
lonely  forest,  I  am  thinking  of  you  and  praying  for 
your  safety." 

A  slight  movement  on  the  part  of  the  slumbering 
half-breed  recalled  me  flrom  those  sweet  dreams. 
He  turned  on  his  side,  lilted  himself  slowly  on  his 
elbow  and  gazed  attentively  at  me.  I  did  not  stir : 
still  retaining  my  stooping  attitude,  I  half  closed  my 
eyes  and  remained  motionless.  Doubtless  he 
thought  I  was  asleep,  for  in  a  moment  or  two  he 
rq^e  noiselessly,  ana,  creeping  with  a  stealthy  step 
across  the  floor,  passed  out  of  the  hut 

I  listened— oh,  how  eagerly  I  It  seemed  to  me 
thatthrougn  the  imperfectly  joined  crevices  of  the 
log  walls  leould  plainly  hear  voices  whispering.  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  crept  nearer  to 
listen,  but  I  was  fearful  of  disturbing  the  fancied 
aereaity  of  our  host,  who,  I  now  felt  certain,  had 
fliniater  designs  upon  us.  The  whispering  suddenly 
ceased;  the  hau-breed  re-entered  the  hut  in  the 
same  stealthy  way  in  which  he  had  quitted  It,  and, 
after  giving  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  me,  once  more 
stretched  mmself  upon  the  floor  and  afiiected  to 
sleep.  In  a  few  moments! pretended  to  awake, 
vawned,  looked  at  my  watch,  and  finding  that  my 
hour  had  more  than  eznired,  proceeded  to  wake 
Charlie. 

As  I  turned  him  ont  of  bed,  I  whispered  in  his 
ear:  "  DonH  t4ke  your  eyes  off  that  fellow,  Charlie ; 
he  has  accomplices  outside.    Be  careful." 

Cliarlie  gave  a  meaning  glance,  and  carelessly 
touched  his  revolver,  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  Here's 
'  something  to  interfere  with  his  little  arrangements ;" 
.  then  took  his  seat  on  the  pine  stump  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  command  a  view  of  the  deeping  naif- 
breed  and  the  doorway  at  the  same  time. 

This  time,  though  hombly  tired,  I  could  not  sleep. 
A  teitible  load  seemed  pressing  on  my  ehest,  and 
every  five  minutes  I  would  start  up  to  see  if  Charlie 
was  true  to  his  watch.  Hy  nerves  were  strung  to  a 
frightful  pitch  of  intensity :  my  heart  beat  at  every 
sound,  and  my  head  seemed  to  throb  until  I  thought 
my  temples  would  burst 

The  more  I  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  the  half- 
breed,  the  more  assured  I  was  that  he  intended 
murder.  Full  of  this  idea,  I  took  my  revolver  from 
its  sling,  and  held  It  in  my  hand,  ready  to  shoot  him 
down  at  the  flrst  movement  that  appeared  at  all 
dangerous. 

A  haze  seemed  now  to  pass  across  my  eyes. 
Fatigued  with  long  watchmg  and  excitement,  I 
paiaed  into  that  aemi«Ni8ciopa  state  <n  which  I 


seemed  perfectly  fiware  of  everjrthiuff  that  passed, 
although  object  were  dhn  and  dyll  in  oi|thne,  and 
did  not  appear  so  sharply,  denned  as  in  one's  wakhig 
moments.  ,' 

I  was  apparently  roused  from  this  state  by  a 
slight  crackung  sound.  I  started,  and  raided  myself 
on  my  elbow.  Tlic  half-breed  had  lighted  some 
species  of  dried  h«rb,  which  sent  out  a  strong 
aromatic  odor  as  It  burned.  This  herb  he  was  hold- 
ing directly  under  Charlie's  nostrils,  who  I  no^  per- 
ceived,.to  my  horror,  was  wrapped  in  a  profound 
slumber.  The  smoke  of  this  mysterious 'nerb  ap- 
peared to  deprive  him  of  ail  consciousness,  for  he 
rolled  gently  off  the  great  log,  and  lay  stretched 
upon  the  floor. 

The  half-breed  now  stole  to  the  door,'and  opened 
it  gently.  Three  sinister  heads  now  peered  m  out 
of  the  gloom.  I  saw  the  long  barrels  of  rifles,  and 
the  huffe,  brawny  hands  that  clasped  them.  Pedro 
pointed  signiflcantly  to  where  I  lay  with  his  large, 
Doinr  flnger,  then  drawing  a  huge,  thirsty-looking 
knife  from  his  breast,  moved  toward  me. 

The  time  was  come— my  blood  stopped,  my  heart 
ceased  to  beat !  Tlie  half-breed  was  within  a  foot 
of  mv  bed !  The  knife  waa  raised ;  another  instant 
and  it  would  have  been  burlsd  in  my  heart,  when, 
with  a  hand  as  cold  as  ice,  I  lifted  my  revolver,  took 
deadly  aim,  and  flred! 

A  stunning  report,  a  dill  groan,  a  large  mass  of 
smoke  curling  around  me,  and  I  found  myself  stand- 
ing upright,  with  a  dark  maaa  lying  at  my  feet 

"Great  God!  what  have  you  done,  sir!"  cried 
the  half-breed,  rushing  toward  me.  "Ton  have 
killed  him !    He  was  just  about  to  wake  you !" 

I  staggered  against  the  wall.  My  senses,  until 
then  immersed  In  sleep,  suddenly  recovered  their 
activity.  The  hatefbl  truth  bnrst  upon  no  in  a 
flash.  I  had  shot  Charlie  Moore  whfle  under  the 
Influence  of  nightmare.  Then  everything  seemM  to 
fade  away,  and  I  remember  no  more. 

There  was  a  trial,  I  believe.  The  lawv^srs  were 
learned,  and  proved  by  the  evidence  of  physicians 
that  it  was  a  casb  of  what  is  called  9<ymM9enHa,  or 
sleep-drunkenness ;  but  of  the  proceedings  I  took  no 
heed.  One  form  haunted  me,  iVhig  black  and  heavy 
on  the  hut-floor;  and  one  pale  fiwe  was  evw  pre- 
sent>-the  fkce  I  saw  once  after  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe, and  never  again— the  wild,  despairing  fMe 
of  Bertha  Moore,  my  promised  bride ! 


All  in  the  Ef. 

The  eye  shows  character.  The  eyes  pf  great 
warriors  have  almost  .always  been  gray,  the  brows 
lowering  like  thuniler-clouds.  Inventors  have  large 
eyes,  verv  full.  Philosophers  the  most  illustrious 
hare  had  large  and  deep-set  eyes.  The  poets  all 
have  UrgQ  full  eyes,  and  musicians'  eyes  are  large 
and  I  u  Air 0  us. 

Buffo n  considers  that  the  most  beautifhl  eyes  are 
thp  blkick  And  the  blue.  I  think  I  have  seen  black 
aijil  bhh<  eyes  that  were  far  from  beautiful.  Byron 
S&.;  '  iij:  gazelle  will  weep  at  the  sound  of  music. 
The  sazelle's  eyes  have  been  called  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  and  the  n-eatest  compliment  an 
Arab  can  pay  liis  mistress  u  to  compare  her  eyes 
to  the  gazelle's.  The  power  of  the  eye  was  well 
illustrated  in  Robert  Burns.  He  was  taken  to  Ed- 
inburgh very  much  as  Samson  was  taken  to  the 
temple— to  amuse  the  Philistines.  He  was  brought 
to  the  palace  where  the  great  men  of  Scotland  were 
to  be  entertained,  and  was  put  in  a  back  room  un- 
til the  time  should  come  when  they  were  ready  for 
him.  When  thev  were,  he  was  brought  in,  and, 
having  measured  the  company  with  his  wonderfU 
eves,  ne  recited  his  immortal  poem,  "Is  there  for 
Honest  Povertvf  Carlyle  says  that  when  he  fin- 
ished, the  nobles  and  gentlemen  cowered  and 
shrunk  before  his  eyes,  i  think  his  words  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  his  eyes.  Henry  Clay's  eyes 
were  big  gray  ones,  that  looked  black  when  he  was 
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excited.  Webster*8  eyes  were  a  lattrooe  black, 
and  were  like  eased  Uona.  Carljle  oomparea  them 
to  a  great  eatliedral  all  Ughted  op.  Cleopatra  had 
blaek  ayei.  Mary  Qneeii  of  Scota  had  liqaid  gray 
eyes.  Dark  eyee  show  power ;  light  eyes  gentle- 
ness, and  gray  eyes  sweeUieis.  There  is  great 
magnetio  ppwer  hi  the  eyes  of  sereral  of  the  lower 
animals.  The  lion^  the  tiger's,  and  the  serpent's 
eyes  are  all  magnetic.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
serpent  will  charm  birds  that  are  flying  aboTe  it, 
nntil  in  great  circles  they  will  sweep  down  to  the 
destraction  which  awaits  them.  A  friend  of  mine, 
a  doctor,  was  one  day  walking  in  the  fields,  when 
he  saw  an  adder  lying  on  a  rock.  He  drew  near  to 
examine  it,  and  presently  looked  at  its  eyes.  He 
was  attracted  by  their  great  beanty,  and  in?olan- 
tarily  stepped  forward  two  or  three  steps.  Beantafol 
light  flowed  from  them,  and  seemed  to  bathe  the 
Tcry  coils  of  the  serpent  Gradually  he  drew  closer 
until,  Jost  as  he  was  almost  within  the  reptile's 
reach,  he  fell,  feeling,  as  he  said  afterward,  as 
thoQgh  he  had  been  atruck  by  a  stone.  When  he 
became  conscious,  his  head  was  in  a  friend's  lap. 
His  first  words  were :  *' Who  struck  me  ?"  "No  one 
struck  yon,  doctor.  I  saw  you  charmed  by  the 
snake,  and  I  struck  it  with  a  stone."  He  had  struck 
the  snake,  and  the  doctor  had  felt  the  blow. 


Chinete  Bridget. 

WHvnnni  the  Chinese  are  right  in  assigning  to 
their  portion  of  the  world  a  much  greater  antiquity 
than  many  are  willing  to  allow  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned, but  certain  it  is  that  hi  China  many  of  the 
arts  and  eoiences  have  been  known  at  a  period 
when  the  European  nations  were  sunk  in  barbarity 
and  ignorance.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  China.  To  that  vast  coun- 
try, the  souttMrn  part  of  which  was  known  imper- 
feotly  to  the  people  of  India,  they  gave  the  name 
of  Iwna  some  time  before  tlie  Christian  era,  and 
^  ia  the  name  by  which  the  whole  empire  is  called 
by  the  Russians  even  at  the  present  time. 

The  names  both  of  China  and  Tsina  are  unknown 
to  the  Chinese,  The  early  history  of  this  nation  re- 
Btins  shrouded  in  fable,  but  it  is  certain  that  civili- 
sation was  ponsiderably  advaa9ed  among  them 
when  it  wns  OTily  dawning  on  other  nations.  They 
have  Fcoorda  naw  in  tyxMenee,  oonsisting  of  the 
wHtiagH  orOonrucin^,  which  date  as  far  back  us  five 
hundred  and  iUty  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
from  which  period  they  descend  in  an  unbroken 
^rm  to  the  preubsnt  day.  The  emperor  of  thia  im* 
ruesM  rejdon  ia  ftyled  **  Heaven's  Son,"  and  is 
UGoaniabtc  cinty  to  hca?en.  He  unites  in  his  per- 
son the  ftttributea  tif  so vt^  reign,  pontiff  and  supreme 
mftgiHtraiGp  and  hU  government  is  an  unlimited 
dt"*poti8tii . 

The  ArKt  intercourse  was  attempted  by  the  Eng- 
Ifib  wilh  China  in  tbo  rei^  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
the  vensel  seat  did  not  reach  its  destination.  No 
i^tiHf^ictory  re^^lta  with  regard  to  intercourse  with 
China  vttte  cjbt&ined  till  about  thir^  years  ago, 
MLnoe  wbidi  timQ  all  nations  are  at  liberty  to  visit 
iha  c^otmtry,  under  cerUU  restrictions. 

Bume  of  the  bridi^cit  in  China  are  of  extraordinary 
besuty  and  magnificence .  There  is  one  near  Pekin 
h\n\t  entiTely  of  vluto  marble,  elaborately  oma- 
niented,  Olbers  arft  ton  ad  over  the  canals  of  still 
greater  magntficeace,  and  with  a  grand  triumphal 
itrch  at  each  end  ;  and  some,  instead  of  being  built 
nlth  archets.  are  i\^t  frora  one  side  of  the  canal  to 
ihe  other,  mji^H  iltigB  of  great  length  being  laid 
on  pierB  so  narrow  and  airy,  that  the  bridge  looks 
as  if  it  were  suspended  in  the  air.  From  the  amaz- 
ing facilities  aflorded  by  the  numerous  canals  for 
trawportation  of  goods  by  water,  these  bridges  do 
pot  requhre  to  be  built  oi  great  strength,  for  only 
(bot'passengera  use  the  bridges,  which  te  the  reason 
they  are  of  such  an  elegant  and  fanclfhl  constroo- 
tioD.    These  bridges  are  built  with  a  number  of 


arches,  the  central  arch  befaig  about  forty  ft«l 
wide,  and  high  enongh  for  vessels  to  pass  withoii 
striking  tbair  maats.  The  great  elevation  oflbiMe 
bridgea  renders  steps  neoessary.  They  resemble, 
in  this  respect,  tiie  old  bridges  of  Venice,  on  which 
you  ascend  by  steps  on  one  side,  and  deaeend  on 
the  other  in  the  same  way.  Chain  bridgea  were  not 
made  in  this  eoontry  for  more  than  e^hteen  eentaiies 
after  they  were  known  in  China. 


My  True  Friend. 

CntcuHSTANOBB  had  thrown  us  togefber  darter 
the  best- that  is  to  say,  during  the  youngMt  aod 
strongeit,  the  brightest  and  happiest— years  of  oar 
lives,  and  now  that  the  shadow  of  a  heavy  dlooA 
was  lowering  over  me,  there  was  something  re  as 
suring  and  strangely  sweet  in  the  presenoe  of  my 
old  friend.  The  separation  between  us,  some  eight 
years  before  this  reunion,  had  been  a  sudden  and 
violent  one,  and  the  wound  to  my  nature  caused  bv 
the  severance  had  been  bitteriy  felt' when  inflictea, 
and  long  in  healing.  But  the  two  great  physiciana. 
Time  and  Absence,  had  done  their  work  well,  and 
we  met,  even  in  the  presence  of  those  who  knew 
our  story,  as  peacefhily  as  if  we  had  never  parted. 

Need  I  say  that  I,  being  the  woman,  had  been 
both  the  greatest  sinner  and  the  greatest  sullbrer  te 
the  atfahr?  Having  the  grace  gtven  me  to  make 
this  admission,  need  I  add  that  my  love  had  been 
the  warmest— while  it  lasted  ? 

While  it  lasted !  In  those  three  words  lies  all  Ibe 
weakness  of  my  case.  It  was  strong,  I  know ;  ht 
told  me  it  was  sweet,  fallacious  hope  led  me  to  be- 
lieve it  was  true,  but  conscience  compels  me  to  ad- 
mit that  it  was  very  short-lived. 

A  catastrophe  brought  about  my  first  acqnainl- 
ance  with  Leonard  Carroll,  a  catastrophe  hastened 
the  avowal  of  his  love  fbr  me,  and  a  cataslropke 
awoke  me  from  the  dream  that  love  of  his  waa  to 
me.  I  will  describe  them  and  thefr  eflhcta  briefly 
before  I  go  on  to  say  anything  about  this  avowal  of 
milder  relations  between  us,  from  which  I  vainly 
anticipated  that  "Joy  in  friendship"  which  I  iiow 
firmly  believe  is  only  to  be  found  in  Utopia. 

I  had  gone  into  the  country  to  spend  a  f^w  mld- 
Bummer  weeks  with  an  old  achooireHow  who  waa 
recently  married,  and,  rather  to  my  chagrin,  when 
I  arrived  at  her  house  and  found  myself  lairiy  com- 
mitted to  the  visit,  I  found  that  she  took  it  fbr 


would  be  superflhous. 

'<  Harry  and  I  prefer  being  quiet,  and  the  people 
about  here  would  bore  you  terribly,  Belle,  so  wots 
not  going  to  attempt  any  festivitfes  in  your  hondr, 
but  Just  treat  you  as  one  of  ns,  and  give  yon  an 
opportunity  of  eiOoying  a  thorough  country  rest," 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Barlow,  said  to  me  on  the  night  of 
my  arrival. 

And  I  perforce  had  to  appear  pleased  wiHi  the 
plan,  which  seemed  to  me  a  peculiarly  monotonona 
one. 

I  was  handfome,  healthy,  active-minded,  warm- 
hearted, and  "  aged  nhteteen  "  at  this  time,  and 
after  a  few  days'  observation  of  it,  the  sight  of  my 
friend's  conjugal  felicity  palled  upon  me. 

Hr.  Barlow  was  a  young  countiy  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed of  a  moderate  patrimony  and  brains  to  match 
it  His  interests  were  limited  to  his  wife,  his  land, 
the  cattle  in  the  pastures,  and  the  sheep  upon  the 
hills,  and  his  ideas  harmonized  with  his  mterests  m 
a  way  that  was  a  beautifbl  example  of  the  fitness  of 
things. 

However,  inability  to  alter  the  existing  order 
made  me  submit  to  it  contentedly  enough,  and  I 
learnt  rather  to  Uke  the  domestic  system  which  re- 
volved in  such  a  narrow  space.  Tlie  saunter  into 
the  conservatory  of  a  morning,  the  stroll  round  the 
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kitohen-garden  after  bnakfkit  to  Mloet  and  miii«- 


I  to  saiher  the  choieest  tnAi  for  the  day's  des- 
aert,  the  loaiige  on  the  lawn  berore  luncheon,  the 
qniet  driTO  after  St,  and  the  well-appointed  dinner 
and  loBf,  long  evening  that  followed  it—all  these 
things  came  to  be  regarded  by  me  with  a  wholesome 
If  not  hearty  liking. 

Altogether,  I  told  EreliDe  Barlow,  and  believed 
In  my  own  statement  while  I  made  it,  The  Grange 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  places  in  the«  world 
In  which  to  lie  fallow  when  once  the  necessity  for 
Mnc  fallow  was  fairly  forced  upon  one. 

Tne  honse  stood  well  in  the  middle  of  a  trianffolar 

giece  of  fat,  well-wooded  and  watered  pastnre-land, 
loloaed  within  a  ring-fence,  and  bounded  on  two 
aides  by  a  lazily  flowing  troat-stream,  and  on  the 
third  by  the  high  road  to  the  chief  market-town  of 
the  district,  Bilferton  Regis. 

Vagnely,  in  her  sweet,  feminine,  inconseonent 
WCT,  my  pretty  friend,  Mrs.  Barlow,  had  sought  to 
Biaike  me  acquainted  with  the  historic  claims  to 
^■sideration  which  BUferton  Begis  possessed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  many  drives  through  its  long, 
clean,  solemn  streets,  and  vainly  had  I  attempted 
to  get  up  a  show  of  corresponding  interest  in  return 
fbr  ner  eflbrts. 

Finally  we  came  to  the  tacit  understanding  that 
we  didn't  care  a  bit  whether  or  not  Henry  VTII. 
had  sojourned  there  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
■urreptttious  visits  to  Anna  Boleyn  before  he  had 
ultimately  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  the  Pope  adrift. 
Nor  did  we  take  any  very  fervid  interest  in  the 
stories  that  were  abroad  respecting  the  whilom 
owners  of  Bilferton  HalL 

"  Thev  say,'*  Eveline  told  me  one  day,  languidly, 
as  we  drove  by  the  fine  old  Tudor  house, "  that 
there  is  a  curse  upon  the  family  of  Pomeroy,  and 
tiiat  H  win  never  be  removed  until  some  member  of 
the  fhmily  makes  a  saorifloe  of  the  dominant  passion 
of  the  race  to  his  or  her  seal  for  the  good  of  It. 
Agea  ago  a  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was  a  nun, 
broke  ner  vows  in  a  very  awful  way— something  in 
the  same  way  poor  Constance  de  Beverly  did  for 
Lord  If  armion,  you  know— and  the  story  goes  that 
ffood  fortune  will  never  attend  the  Pomeroys  until 
ttey  balance  that  evil  deed  by  something  as  as- 
loandingly  good." 

'*  I  wonder  what  is  to  purify  the  PomerojrsT*  I 
lawbed. 

''They  must  sacrifice  their  strongest  passion, 
*  love,' for  'duty,'"  Bveline  ezphUned.  "People 
ny  that  they  have  tried,  both  the  women  and  the 
men  of  the  house,  to  do  it  over  and  over  again,  but 
thiST  invariably  break  down  before  they  die;  so 
BOierton  Hall  stands  desolate,  and  its  owner 
wanders  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth,  for  all  we 
know;  and  all  because  Us  fitther  would  marry  a 
beaatifbl  giri  who  had  neither  brains  nor  birth,  in- 
stead of  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Conner." 

'  The  present  owner's  fhflier  ought  to  have  been 
lamed  of  himself,"  I  laughed  out,  hi  my  young, 
girlish  woridliness.  "  But  how  about  the  reignfaig 
sovereign  ?    Has  he  made  his  misaDiance  yet  ?" 

"  Not  yet  But  •  Charlie  Pomeroy,'  as  everyone 
oaSa  him,  is  sure  to  do  it ;  he's  only  a  name  nere 
now ;  his  mother  took  him  away  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  wild  boy  of  twelve,  but 
people  talk  of  his  madcap,  boyish  tricks  to  this  day." 

"1  should  like  to  know  him,"  I  observed,  medi- 
tatively. 

"  My  dear  BeUe !"  Mrs.  Barlow  exclaimed,  with  a 
Htfle  aflbcted  shudder,  "dont  wish  anything  so 
detrimental  to  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood.  You 
would  be  sure  to  fhll  in  love  with  this  hero  because 
of  his  hereditary  hiabllity  to  resist  loving  fai  the 
wrong  direction ;  and  as  your  fhce  is  your  only  for- 
time,  my  dear  Belle,  I  for  one  pray  that  you  and  he 
may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  making  The 
Orange  the  battlefield  between  love  and  duty." 

Mn,  Bariow  wound  up  this  exordium  of  hers  Just 
fei  time.    She  had  been  driring  her  clumsy  little  i 


thick-set  Suflblk  punch  pony  oarelealy  kir  some 
time,  for  the  day  was  hot  and^the  fllea  were  many, 

his 


and  she  was  thinking  more  of  protecting  her 
fhco  fh>m  the  sun  than  of  keeping  Dampy  on 
stout  legs. 
He^  so 


steady,  and  so  safe,  he  doem't  kaaw 
how  to  fall,"  she  slways  said  in  realr  to  my  remon- 
strances, but  Dumpy  contradicted  her  practically 
on  this  occasion  by  putting  his  foot  on  a  rolling 
stone  and  coining  to  tlie  earth  in  a  heap  with  vio« 
lence,  midway  down  a  slight  declivity. 

There  was  nothing  tragical,  nothing  even  exciting, 
in  the  manner  of  the  accident  It  was  a  tame, 
commonplace  stumble,  and  we  had  notUng  to  do 
but  to  get  out  of  the  pony-carriage  and  cam  about 
for  manly  assistance  to  tie  up  some  portions  of  the 
harness  that  had  ^o%  strainea  and  broken,  while  the 
pony  was  struggbng  to  his  feet 

"I  wish,  as  Dumpy  meant  to  belie  me  by  fkUbg 
at  all,  that  he  had  had  the  consideration  to  do  it  in 
Bilferton  high  street,  where  we  could  have  been 
mended  at  once,"  Mrs.  Bariow  began,  with  a  serio- 
comic air  of  complafakt,  as  we  stood  ruefully  regard- 
ing the  effbct  of  Dumpy's  awkwardness. 

"  If  we  were  not  such  fhnatics  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  we  should  have  had  a  littie  groom  with  us 
to  pick  up  our  pieces,"  Mrs.  Bariow  laughed,  as 
we  Degan  feebly  unbuckling  something  that  did  not, 
whether  ftwtened  or  unfastened,  materially  affect 
the  condition  of  things. 

"As  it  Is,  I  will  perform  the  pleaslDg  office,"  a 
merry  voice  exclaimeil.  niul  iLi  owiner  f*me  throu[^h 
a  gap  in  the  hedge  opportutiely,  an^  atnod,  bat  m 
hand,  bowing  and  sniiUng  iti  ^otxl-natured  acnoae- 
ment  at  our  misfortune  ami  bewilijerment. 

''As  it  is,  we  must  accept  youro^er/^  Mr^.  narlow 
answered ;  and  thenp  when  iw  bad  helf^^d  utiircfy 
littie  Dumpy  to  his  feet  ^^Ma,  and  dbcaf  ^rod  that 
no  material  damage  vra^  rlone  to  Uie  hiLrncaB,  he 
was  about  to  take  hLt»  hzvt  with  fnerclj  aaoth«r 
low  bow. 

Urged  on  by  some  demon  of  curiority  that  It 
would  have  been  fhr  more  becoming  in  me  to  have 
quelled,  I  said :  **  May  we  not  know  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  aid  in  our  needf" 

'f  My  name  is  Leonard  Carroll,  at  /our  service," 
he  answered,  lightly ;  "  and  if  ywi  derir^  to  know 
anythfaig  fbrther  about,  me,  my  lodgings  for  some 
weeks  to  come  will  be  at  the  Bflferlbn  Arms.  I  am 
down  here  on  a  sketehing-excuraion.^' 

"My  husband  shall  call  and  Uumk  you  fbr  the 
assistance  yon  have  given  as,"  my  young  matron 
friend  said,  hnportantiy,  and  then  we  drove  on  ahd 
left  him  standing  in  the  road  watching  us. 

**l  am  disappointed!"  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
we  had  driven  on  out  of  earshot,  fkeing  round  at 
Eveline. 

**  Tea !  at  what?"  she  asked,  witt  languid  faiterast 

**  Why,  he's  the  handaomest,  most  striUng-Iook- 
hig  man  1  ever  saw  in  my  lifi9,  and  he  isn't '  Charlie 
Pomeroy,'  and  I  have  made  op  my  ndnd  tha* 
Charlie  Pomeroy  shall  be  the  romance  of  my  life." 

I  said  all  thn  wiUi  a  giri's  idiotie,  unfbanded 
vanity,  with  a  Riri's  idiotic  ignorance  of  the  hnpor- 
taut  subject  sue  presumed  to  Jest  about  Mn. 
Barlow  recalled  me  to  my  aenses  by  replying : 

"  Thank  Fortune  that  it  teas  not  Ghnfie  Pomeroy. 
I  shall  have  no  scruples  about  superintending  jrour 
flirution  with  Mr.  Leonard  Carroll,  the  probably 
poor  artist,  bot  I  should  send  you  straignt  away 
back  to  your  friends  if  the  '  curse  had  come  upon 
you  '  of  a  meeting  with  the  Foriom  Hope  of  the 
Pomeroys." 

'*  Don't  trouble  yourself;  I  have  no  intention  of 
falUng  a  prey  to  a  passion,  and  aettUng  down  into  t 
domestic  drudge  for  any  man  Jnat  yetf^  I  replied, 
huffily,  for  I  was  annoyed  with  her  fot  Implyteg  that 
I  should  be  fhr  more  flttlogly  mated  with  an  obieiire 
artist  than  with  the  heir  of  all  the  Pomeroys— «?M 
though  he  might  be  under  a  dovd. 

A  day  or  two  passed,  and  we  heard  noting  0f 
Mr.  Carroll.    Need  I  say  that  my  vanity  was  plqustf 
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«t  this?  for  J  bad  thought  of  him  inceBsantly.  At 
length  he  came,  an4  I  flatteringly  betrayed  my 
MtislaciLozi  f^t  the  sight  of  him,  far  too  openly  for 
my  iutare  weal. 

^*ToODg  blood  will  hmf  Hb  oohtMi  lad, 
Andp«Tcrj  dog  hit  dAj," 

as  Charles  Kingsley  tmtbfbllv  sings.  It  was  not 
Taoity,  it  was  not  a  mere  selfish  desire  to  gratify  the 
human  longing  for  the  love  of  a  fellow-creatnre, 
which  led  Leonard  Carroll  and  me  on  to  seek  each 
other's  society,  and  to  show  the  mutual  pleasure  we 
felt  in  fanning  the  mutual  flame.  It  was  a  true, 
genuine  going-out  to  each  of  the  other's  heart.  It 
was  an  honest  manifestation  of  the  love  that  we  were 
impelled  to  feel  for  one  another. 

The  dream  of  perfect  peace,  of  unspokea  but 
thoroughly  understood  and  reciprocated  love,  was 
one  from  which  I  was  destined  soon  to  be  rudely 
Awakened.  Coming  home  one  night  from  a  long, 
happy  stroll  with  Leonard  in  the  Bliferton  Woods,  I 
was  met  by  Mr.  Barlow  with  the  grievous  tidings 
that  my  only  sister  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  a 
telegram  had  been  received  flrom  my  Ikther  asking 
me  to  return  home  without  delay. 

Now,  my  only  sister  was  my  idol.  Up  to  the 
time  of  my  meeting  with  I^eonard  Carroll  my  sister 
Mabfl  had  been  t^e  absorbing  interest  of  mv  life. 
She  was  two  years  my  senior,  and  in  our  childhood 
and,  early  girlhood  we  had  been  so  much  apart  At 
twenty  she  had  come  home  the  Inheritor  of  all  the 
wealtn  the  rifh  godmother  had  tall  with  whom 
Mabel  had  always  lived,  and  I  had  rejoiced  in  her 
riches,  and  never  envied  them. 

It  was  only  fitting,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  Mabel 
should  be  the  qqpen  of  the  (kmily.  <^een  of  it  she 
was  entirely,  reigning  supreme  by  right  of  her 
aUnost  mat^nlefs  beauty,  and  her  great  wealth,  and 
ker'gr^id,  generous  nature. 

To  hear  that  she  was  ill—*'  ill  unto  death  '*  my  fears 


made  me  imagine  instantly — cooled  the  fiervor  of  my 
love^feTer  considerably,  and  I  was  preparing  to  bid 
a  very  calm  adieu  to  Leonard,  when  he  starUed  me 


by  saying  that  he  should  accompany  me  back  to 
town. 

"  How  eoold  I  let  my  darling  travel  alone  in  her 
anxiety  and  unhappiness  ?"  he  said,  appealing  to 
tke  Barlows.  "It's  all  right;  don't  you  be  dis- 
tressed, Mrs.  Barlow.  I  shall  take  Belle  home,  and 
ask  her  father's  permission  to  stay  near  her  till  she 
is  fre^  to  oome  to  me  altogether  as  my  wile." 

**  Has  9he  engaged  herself  to  you  without  telling 
me?"  Mrs.  Barlow  replied,  with  quick,  Iriendly 
j«alon^,.aDd  I  had  to  appease  her  by  telling  her 
the  truth :  the  proposal  was  aa  unexpected  by  me 
as  it  was  by  her  at  that  juncture. 

However,  I  was  too  fond  of  him  and  too  tvak 
with  him  to  feicn  aojthlng  like  hesitation,  and  so 
he  triTeled  baek  to  my  father's  house  with  me  in 
the  charaoter  ef  my  accepted  lover. 

In  spite  of  mv  passionate  love  for  him,  and  the 
p*«sionate  happiueai  I  felt  in  the  prospect  of  pass- 
ing my  life  with  him,  the  Uiterval  that  followed  that 
retmm  was  a  terribly  sad  one.  Our  darlinff  Mabel 
hovered  for  long,  long  weeks  between  life  and 
death,  and  when,  at  length,  heryouUi  and  naturally 
strong  constitution  asserted  themselves,  and  she 
began  to  recover,  she  was  still  so  frail  that  the 
slightest  emotion  caused  a  relapse  that  excited 
afresh  all  our  worse  foars. 

For  this  xeason  tbe  facUf  of  my  engagement  to 
Leonard  and  of  his  frequent  presence  In  the  house 
were  kept  aecrei  from  her  for  at  least  three  months 
after  my  return,  and  it  waa  not  until  she  was  pro- 
noaneed  weH  enough  to  be  sent  down  to  Brighton 
that  I  told  her  el  the  glorious  kingdom  I  had  won. 

She  listened  to  mystery  with  the  sweetest  sisterly 
interest ;  in  her  lovely  violet  eves,  and  in  the  tender 
smile  that  curved  her  beautili^  lips,  there  shone  a 
lovkig  aatielhotion  in  my  joy  that  made  me  repent  I 
had  not  told  her  ef  it  before. 

**  So  he  is  but  a  landscape-painter?    Never  mmd, 


darling  Belfe,  III  take  care  that  you  have  a  fitthig 
dowry.  When  am  I  to  see  my  new  brother?"  abe 
said. 

"To-day,  If  you  wfll." 

"  I '  will.'  most  certahily.  I  want  to  tell  him  at 
once  that  he  has  drawn  a  prize,  and  to  teach  him  to 
be  fond  of  me  without  delay,"  she  said,  pulling  me 
down  to  her  couch,  and  covering  my  face  with 
kisses. 

Just  then,  as  we  were  embracing,  he  came  In ; 
and,  oh,  heavens !  how  happy  I  was  in  the  aodety 
of  those  two  beloved  ones ! 

Even  now,  kccwing  the  bitter  end  as  I  do,  mem 
bry  likes  to  go  back  and  loiter  through  tlie  weeks 
that  followed  this,  the  joyous  weeks  of  perfert  love 
and  trust  that  I  passed*  at  Brighton,  waiting  oniN 
for  Mabel's  perfect  recovery  to  become  Leonard^ 
bride. 

For  a  short  time  after  going  dowOr  ^e  tnA  ae*- 
breezes,  the  pure  air  and  bright  atmosphere  of  oar 
queen  of  English  watering- pbtces  seemed  to  be  per- 
forming their  duties  of  restorers  of  health  most 
thoroughly.  The  roses  came  back  to  Mabel's 
cheeks,  the  elasticity  to  her  step,  and  the  lirht  to 
her  eves.  But  soon  a  shadow  fell,  and  Mabd 
waned.  This  time  it  was  not  her  bodilv  health,  but 
her  spirit,  that  gave  way,  and  gradually,  to  my  In- 
expressible agony,  it  dawned  upon  me  that  my 
sister  loved  Leonard  Carroll! 

Even  now  the  burden  of  writing  about  this  miser- 
able epoch  in  my  existence  is  ahnost  too  heavy  a  one 
for  me  to  bear.  Time  and  custom  have  staM  tbe 
pain,  but  have  not  killed  it !  I  feel  agahi  the  pang 
which  nipped  my  heart  when  one  day  she  bent  her 
glorious  head  low  before  me,  and  murmured  out, 
between  her  bursts  of  wild  sobbing,  that  she  '*  coidd 
not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  that  she  must  go  away 
before  she  broke  down  and  betrayed  her  tgnomfn- 
ious.  wretched  secret  to  him." 

I  feel  again  the  pang  for  myself,  the  pity  for  hn, 
which  ncarlv  broke  mv  heart,  as  I  turned  away. 
being  powerless  to  comfort  her,  tomeet  Leonard,  ano 
to  baffle  as  best  I  could  his  curiosity  as  to  "  what 
had  upset  me." 

I  could  not  baffle  it  long,  for  I  loved  the  man  who 
qnestioned  me,  and  so  I  told  him  all,  and  hia  face 

rw  grave  and  pitiful.  I  feel  a  flush  of  pride  now 
the  knowledge  I  have  that  his  heart  did  not 
waver  hi  its  allegiance  to  me,  even  though  thai  ter- 
rible temptation  of  her  beauty  and  her  wealtli  waa 
held  out  to  him— for  I  would  have  released  him  and 
given  him  to  her  that  minute,  If  he  had  desired  ft. 
But  all  he  did  was  to  sa^ : 

"  My  darling  Belle,  this  precipitates  events.  We 
must  marry  at  once.  Mabel  must  think  of  me  hence- 
forth as  her  brother  only.  But,  before  we  marry,  I 
have  a  confession  to  make :  I  wooed  you  onder 
a  false  name  and  under  false  pretenses,  dearest,  bat 
you  win  forgive  me,  and  help  me  to  make  my  real 
name  of  Pomeroy  more  honored  than  it  haa  ever 
been  before !" 

As  he  spoke,  all  the  sad,  sad  story  of  his  race 
and  the  fate  of  It,  and  the  curse  that  hung  over  it 
till  "  a  Pomeroy  should  be  found  who  would  sacri- 
fice love  to  dutv,"  flashed  itself  vividly  before  me, 
and  I  knew,  iu  that  moment,  that  he  must  be  made 
to  resign  me,  and  to  rebuild  the  fortunes  of  his 
house  by  a  marriage  with  the  great  heiress,  my  own 
sister  Mabel! 

I  win  not  dwell  on  these  details— they  sadden  me 
too  much.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  I,  behig 
fi^iatically  devoted  to  the  tradition  of  his  house,  was 
the  one  to  sever  myself  from  him.  I  would  not, 
I  could  not,  explain  my  motive  to  him ;  his  arguments 
would  have  upset  me  and  turned  mc  from  my  purpose. 
As  it  was,  I  wrote  to  Charlie  Pomeroy  (as  he,  my 
"  Leonard  "  was  known  now)  and  released  myself,  i 
did  myself  the  ii^ustice  of  saying  that  "I"  had 
changed,  so  determined  waa  I  uat  I  would  not  be 
the  one  to  put  fetters  on  the  feet  of  the  Pomeroy 
who  had  it  In  bis  power  to  remove  the  curse  that  hung 
over  them. 
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It  was  In  Tain  that  he  expo«tnlated,  pleaded,  re- 
▼lied  and  argaed.  I  wonld  not  Uaten  to  him.  I  as- 
anmed  a  caliooa  demeanor  that  it  nearly  broke  my 
heart  to  raaintainf  and  I  deceiTcd  him  elftctnallY. 
But  I  could  not  deceiYe  Mabel,  and  it  was  not  nil 
many  months  had  passed  oTer  our  heads— not, 
in  fact,  till  I  liad  married  anbther  man  In  order  to 
avert  the  susnlcion  that  I  still  loved  Charlie  Pome- 
roy— that  Maoel  could  be  induced  to  marry  him  and 
resuscitate  the  fortunes  of  his  house. 

Many  years  passed  away.  My  husband,  Mr. 
Ravers,  was  an  independent,  idle  man,  fbnd  of 
travel  and  of  society,  and,  as  we  had  thenno  children 
to  keep  me  at  home,  I  accompanied  him  evervwhere, 
and  so  had  a  fair  excuse  for  refusing  all  Mabers  in- 
vitations to  visit  her  at  BUferton  Hall.  The  truth  is, 
that,  though  I  loved  my  sister  dearly,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  consent  to  go  and  witness  her  hap- 
piness for— I  loved  her  husband  dearly,  too ! 

"A  horrible  confession  for  a  married  woman  to 
make!"  morality  will  cry  out  I  grant  it  a' very 
horrible  one,  but  truth  is  as  great  as  morality,  and! 
will  adhere  to  the  truth,  though  it  shames  me. 

At  last  a  sad  dav  dawned  for  me.  My  husband, 
who  was  on  a  fishing  excursion  in  Norwav,  neg- 
lected-a  cold,  and  it  rapidly  developed  some  danger- 
ous i^mptoms,  which  caused  me  to  urge  him  to 
return  home  without  delay,  and  which  eventually 
wrecked  bis  originally  fine  constitution  and  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  suflTering,  almost  helpless 
invalid.  U  was  with  a  pang  that  I  realized  the 
truth,  that  now,  indeed,  his  days  of  travel  and 
adventure  were  over,  and  this  not  only  out  of  regard 
for  him,  but  because  I  felt  that  now  I  should  be 
condemned  to  a  residence  in  England,  and  possibly 
to  a  renewal  of  intercourse  with  the  only  man  I  had 
ever  loved— my  sister's  husband,  CharBe  Pomeroy.^ 

For  a  short  ume,  I  feebly  opposed  my  will  to  Fitte. 
The  latter  was  too  strong  for  me.  In  vain  I  strove  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Mrs.  Barlow's  representations  as  to 
the  desirabUity  of  ourtfldngup  our  abode  in  a  charm- 
ing honse  that  was  to  be  let  or  sold,  and  that  stood 
mMway  between  The  Grange  and  Bilferton  Hall. 
Fate  overpowered  me.  My  husband  inclined  to  the 
proposal,  took  the  house,  and  carried  me  off  to  live 
there,  under  the  false  impression  that  he  was  doing 
"  *      i  by  planting  me  well  in  the  midst  of 


my  telationfl  and  old  friends. 

my  first  meeting  with  Mabel  and  her  husband  was 
a  paasionless  one  enough  to  all  outward  seeming, 
but  I  believe  that  it  was  fraught  with  the  most  ex- 
qniiite  inward  pafai  to  us  all.  I  was  now  the  mother  of 
Uiree  healthy,  handsome,  happy  children,  and  thefr 
presenee  on  the  occasion  served  to  dispel  a  portion 
of  the  uaavoidablo  awkwardness.  But  poor  Mabel 
was  a  childless  woman,  and  I  could  but  teel  that  the 
which  her  husband  lavished  on  my  little 


I  atong  her  to  the  heart, 
heekfbtj 


The  e^t  years  which  had  passed  over  our  heads 
shiee  we  parted  had- scarcely  altered  Charlie  Pome- 
roy  at  idl ;  but  Mabel's  beauty  was  sadly  dimmed, 
and  her  spirit  sadly  crushed ,  it  seemed  to  me.  Tet 
she  told  me,  when  I  questioned  her,  that  Charlie 
had  been  uniformly  tender,  aflecdonate  and  con- 
siderate toward  her.  "  Only  he  never  loved  me  as 
he.  loved  you.  Belle ;  and  it  is'  breaking  mv  heart 
that  I  should  have  come  between  you  and  brought 
him  no  son  to  carry  on  the  name." 

Tea,  this  was  the  thorn  that  was  pressing  hito  my 
darling  sister's  heart,  and  it  was  one  that  neither  the 
love  of  her  sister  nor  the  consideration  of  her  hus- 
band could  remove.  Her  wealth  she  poured  ft«ely 
into  his  coffers,  and  by  his  marriage  with  her  and 
his  sacrifice  of  his  passion  for  me  superstition  said 
that  he  had  redeemed  his  race  from  the  curse  that 
had  hung  over  it  But  the  redemption  was  worked 
out  at  afearful  cost  to  sensitive,  loving  Mabel. 

She  died  before  that  melancholy  year  was  out, 
and  my  husband  quickly  followed  faito  that  awftil 
unknown- land  of  wbteh  we  know  nothini^yet;  and 
whan  tkeee  two  events  had  occurred,  leaving  me 
free  to  act  as  1  deemed  best  for  my  children  and 


myself,  I  turned  my  back  on  the  Bilterton  neighbor- 
hood, and  tried  to  banish  all  memories  of  the  man 
who  had  been  my  lover  and  was  my  brother. 

I  went  away  to  a  cheap,  unflrequented  town  a^a- 
cent  to  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  there,  for  a  while,  I  liv«d 
a  hai»py,  aimless  kind  of  Itfo.  My  children  wero 
healthy,  were  leamhig  all  that  it  was  needfbl  for' 
them  to  know,  and,  above  an,  were  bountiful  in  the 
fr^o  manner  of  their  response  to  the  affection  I 
lavished  unon  them.  What  more  could  I  desire? 
Alas !  I  did  desire  more. 

With  an  unburdened  conscience,  with  an  unfilled 
heart,  I  lived  on  my  quiet  life  for  a  couple  of  years ; 
and  then,  in  a  weak  moment,  I  was  induced,  by  the 
representations  of  some  of  my  friends,  to  come  back 
to  England.  It  was  not  in  my  nature  to  be  in  the 
same  land  with  Charlie  Pomeroy  and  not  desire  to 
see  him.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  either  of  us  to 
meet  and  be  as  though  we  had  never  met  before. 

Shall  I  confess  all  my  folly  ?  I  would  have  defied 
my  conscience  and  the  law  of  the  land  which  will 
not  legalize  such  love  as  ours,  but  his  will  restrained 
me  and  made  his  unspoken  wishes  on  the  subieet 
more  potent  with  me  than  my  own  jnsane  inclina- 
tions. There  was  nothing  standing  between  us  now,' 
according  to  my  reasoning,  but  an  old-world, 
vamped-up,  foolish  prejudice.  There  was  nothing' 
to  prevent  hfs  making  me  his  honored,  cherisheo,' 
dearest  and*  nearest  fnend  for  life,  save  the  fact  that 
I  was  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  Knowing  this,  can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  I,  bem^  what  I  am,  turned  a 
glad,  expectant  face  toward  him,  and  expected  him 
to  reciprocate  the  joy  I  had  no  ipnilt  in  feeling  ?  But 
he  was  wiser  than  1,  and  I  will  tell  In  a  few  sen- 
tences how  he  taught  me  to  acknowledge  the  reign 
of  law  and  right 

He  had  been  with  me  a  good  deal  for  several 
weeks,  and  a  certahi  sort  of  comradeship  had  seemed 
to  spring  up  between  us  from  out  of  the  rich  soil  of 
our  former  love.  He  had  sought  to  make  himself 
essential  to  my  daily  life,  hi  the  way  in  which  men 
can  make  themselves  essential,  in  a  blameless, 
brotherly  way,  and  I  was  getting  to  lean  upon  him, 
and  to  feel  that  without  him  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  tameness  and  littleness  in  my  \ifb, 

I  began  to  store  my  memory  with  precedents —  - 
with  stories  of  happy  marriages  that  had  been  made 
in  the  face  of  more  dreadful  difficulties  than  those 
which  confronted  ua.  I  nobly  resolved  to  resign 
every  acquaintance  who  had  no  charm  for  me.  I 
tauMt  mynelf  to  feel  that  I  should  oonsider  the 
world  well  lost  if  only  I  could  gain  him.  '*  I  would 
even  relinquish  my  children,"  Iwept  out  sometimea, 
for  I  knew  I  could  not  keep  them  always,  and  roy 
life  without  him  was  so  utterly  unftilfliled  that  its 
mere  creditabilities  and  comforts  were  insuflBcient 
compensation  for  that  which  was  lacking." 

Thus  I  spoke  in  my  ignorant  heedlessness,  thus 
even  with  my  well-loved  children  I  would  have 
acted  had  I  been  left  flree  to  work  my  own  will  in 
my  own  way. 

I  said  at  starting  that  I  had  been  both  the  greatest 
sinner  and  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  affair.  1  had 
broken  my  vow  to  him— for  his  good  truly,  as  I 
thought,  but  stUl  I  had  broken  it.  And  we  had 
both  of  us  lived  real  married  lives  since  then. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  found  ourselves  together, 
free  to  make  fools  of  ourselves  once  more  if  we 
liked,  Beason  had  a  hard  battle  for  it  in  both  eur 
breasts,  I  believe,  and  I  know  that  in  mine  he  got 
utteriy  worsted. 

He  came  to  me  one  day— he,  the  lover  of  my 
youth,  the  one  man  whom  I  had  loved  all  through 
my  womanhood— and,  knowing  me  his  slave,  know- 
ing how  I  hi&  sacrificed  to  the  welfitre  of  his  honse, 
and  how  now  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice  name,  Ikme, 
position,  children,  fortune,  to  him,  what  do  you 
tiih^hesaid? 

**  If  all  this  had  happened  ten  years  ago.  Belle,  1 
plight  have  beenaelfish  enough  to  let  you  lose  cau^e 
Dv  marrying  your  dead  stater's  husband ;  but  Vta 
wiser  now,  aarllng,  and  so  I've  pot  the  temptatioD 
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to  wreck  jonnelf  for  me  out  of  yoor  path ;  I  am  j 

going  to  marnr  a  yooQg  cooiin  of  naine  wiiose  aweef 

e  jea  will  teach  me  not  to  let  mr  thooghta  Ui^er  un< 


hoUly  aboot  yon  any  more,  and  in  doing  tliJa»  Belle, 
1  haye  proved  myaelf  your  tru9  friend P^ 

He  said  IU«/  really  beUeying  it  to  be  tme ;  and  T 
only  answer :  "  Is  love  worth  loving  ?  is  pain  worth 
soflbrinj?  is  life  worth  living  ?*' 


A«*«A  B«rr  captnred  a  gnn  at  the  attempted 
storming  of  Quebec,  in  1776.  That  goB  is  now  in 
Oswego,  New  York. 


TlM  TrmauloA  that  whoever  kisses  the  "  blar- 
ney stone  '*  in  the  castle  of  Blarney,  connty  Cork,  is 
endowed  with  persaasive  eloquence,  is  traced  to  the 
circomstance  that  Cormso  M'Dermot  Garthy,  an 
Irish  rebel,  having  concluded,  in  1602,  an  armistice 
with  the  English,  on  condition  of  surrendering 
Blarney  Castle,  succeeded  by  his  proniises  and  en- 
treaties hi  holding  that  stronghold  until  the  amsil- 
anti  became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  fingUsh  court 
Two  stones  of  the  castle  are  said  to  poosess  the 
power  referred  to— one,  dated  1U6,  being  aitnated 
about  twenty  feet  ft'on  the  top  of  the  lol|y  tower, 
while  the  other,  inscribed  1703,  is  at  the  sdmnit, 
and  easily  aocesaiblc. 


HIM   TO   U   FOND   OP   MB   WITHOVT  MBLAT^'  SHI  SAW,  rVbLINO   Ml   VOWM   19 
OOVnUMO  XT  PACI  WITH  Klfl8KS,>* 
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TAKiNO  Avnam  ttrom  aotdvo. 


Pbusbrt  PUBOyiB-r' 


'iMoeJ  Jedge!  Barf  9  a  liei/er  tayt  Md'gU  me  cfff for  fiw  fide  doSerB. 


>  give  U  to  him  or  gice  U  to  you  f** 


Dftllir  ..Q»wel«i.— Is  MoDday'a  dinner  ttewed 
next  dnf  becaiue  it's  Ste^traday  ?  Are  knock-kneed 
people  wone  on  Wedkneeadav  ?  Does  a  hone  go  to 
ue  pond 'because  it's  Thnrsday  ?  Do  voong  sheep 
tremble  on  a  lamb's  FVyday  ?  what  about  njmphs 
OB  a  Satirrday  ?  Do  grocers  shat  up  shop  at  eleven 
on  Sonday  because  of  the  Law's  Snndayflned 
terrorat 

Am  Old  €tontlem»»,  who  was  llTing  with  Us 
sixth  wiflD»  and  who  had'alwavs  been  noted  for  the 
ease  with  whioh  he  managed  his  spouses,  on  behig 
asl^e^  to  commnnicate  hfs  secret,  replied :"  It  Is  the 
sfinj^est  thft)^  In  the  world.  If  yon  want  to  use  a 
wonkan  op;  Just  let  her  haye  her  own  way  in  every* 
thlBg  hU  m  time.  There  never  was  a  woman  bom 
whooooM  snrvire  Ifua  lohg/' 

Bb.  liOAKfellow  once  recQiv^id  a  letter  request- 
ing him  to  compose  an  acrostic,  the  first  letters  of 
which  should  spell,  *'  Uj-swe^  gtd.!*  The  applicant 
added :  *'  Write  as  if  it  were  some  beaiitifiil  gn'I  with 
whom  you  were  Ui  lovj^just  as  If  it  were  tor  your- 
aeir.**  At  the  loot  of  the  letter  were  these  words : 
•'Send  bin." 

A  Selfish  Man. 
'*  Och  hone  JV  said  Paddy  to  Jamie, 
"  in  me.  back  Tve  a  moiglLty  bad  pain ; 
It's  becaine  I  came  dowti  to  me  labor 
In  all  ov  this  pourin'  rain." 

•«  Selfish,*'  said  Jamie  to  Paddy, 
"  Put  that  wid  yo«r  cheese  oa  the  shelf; 
Don't  talk  ot  oomin'  in  aU  nv  the  rain, 
'    Fer  I  eame  do^a  in  9om$  ■Mielf.'' 


An  EAKllsli  C^at^mporwy ,  aUading  to  the  loM 
of  the  Bntiah  man-of-war  Lapwing,  says :  **  So  total 
was  the  wreck  that  not  even  a  feather  of  the  Lap- 
wing's boats'  oars  was  to  be  fonnd.'^ 


, jrf    yestawere  TalB« 

And  trowsers  gave  her  toiaaMi, 
So  "  Mary  had  a  Uttte  'aah"      ' 
Bigni^  of  garoMBta. 

A  HumAAe  €iowuktvywmmm^  while  chopping 
fagots  in  a  wood,  discovered  an  unfortunate  adder 
chilled  and  apparently  lilTeleas.  Moved  with  com- 
passion he  placed  the  miserable  reptile  in  his  boeon 
and  carried  it  home  to  his  cottage,  where  the  grate- 
fhl  warmth  of  the  fire  soon  rivlved  it  Bat  the 
adder  had  no  sooner  regabied  oonscioasness  than  it 
stung  the  countryman's  mother-in-law  and  wifiB,  and 
was  about  to  1ml  his  vellow  dog,  when  crying, 
''Softlv,  BofUyr  now  !'^  he  seh^ed  an  ax  and  de- 
stroyed it  Jforn2.— Thus  we  see  that  we  may  have 
too  moeh  of  a^good  thing. 

At  One  of  tKe  OftiberlAKs  held  periodicaUy 
at  Braemar,  some  years  ago,  a  certain  earl  tele- 
graphed, It  is  aaid.  te  Edhibnrgh  for  a  **  cook^hat " 
to  be  sent  to  him  at  once.  In  transmitting  the  mes- 
sage, the  article  mentioned  as  wanted  was  eon  verted 
by  the  treachery  of  the  wires  into  ''eookad  ham," 
whiefa  was:  ai  once  forwarded,  greatly  to  the  wwt- 
prtee  and  indignatioB  of  the  nobtemaD. 

A  Raeh  and  somewhat  deluded  young  man  haa 
threatened  to  apply  the  Maine  Uw  to  hia  sweetheart, 
she  hitoidcstea  iiim  so. 
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Enigmas,  Charadet,  Etc. 

1.— A  Bouquet. 

1.  A  Latin  prononn  and  part  of  yonr  fttce.  2.  An 
animal  and  something  seen  in  a  clmrch-tower.  3.  A 
large  city  and  conceit  4.  An  animal  production 
and  a  small  vessel.  5.  One-third  of  pen  and  the 
liqnid  used  with  it.  6.  A  consonant,  a  coi^anction 
and  a  prononn.  7.  A  kind  of  carriage  and  the  peo- 
ple inhabitinga country.  8.  A  Christian  name  and 
a  metal.    9.  Useftil  things  in  a  house  and  a  Towel. 

10.  Fonr-flfths  of  a  large  Teasel  and  a  prononn. 

11.  Precise  and  a  female  name.    12.  Moisture  and 
the  same. 

2.— LXFOOEAM. 

msr  Bttng  n  ha  rm 

6  cntng  r  hs  trsr ; 

8d  h  —  shU  hv  gt  ngh  tt  sn, 

Thn  —  hpp  shll  b  bnd  msr 

bggr  Jst  thn  cm  nd  tppd  t  hs  dr, 

Bth  strvng  nd  eld  s  sh— 

G sd  h  V  n  rght  t  b  pr, 

shld  svng  nd  pnrdnt  D. 

Bt  n  th  nzt  mrhng  th  eld  gr  dn 

8  Iffhtng  hs  drry  hm ; 

Bt  hs  sprt  hd  fld,  grm  dth  hd  cm 

Nd  clmd  hm'fr  hs  n. 

Nd  ht  s  th  s  f  hs  CTtd  gid 

T  hm  n  tht  hd  gn  t  hs  rst? 

Hd  h  sd  th  mght  hv  god  blssngs  ntld ; 

Bt  nstd  h  ■  ont  nd  nblst. 

8.~-Ch  ABIDE. 

My  first  is  old,  yet  ever  new, 

A  souroa  of  weaKh  and  pleaamne ; 
My  next  the  fond  desire  of  klogs. 

Napoleon's  cherished  treasure. 
My  whole  is  found  in  desert  lands 

And  'mid  pmetual  snow ; 
And  in  the  lovely  tropic  climes 

Where  fiowers  perennial  blow. 
• 

4.— ZlQSAO  PUZZLB. 

'Tis  bitter,  indeed. 

A  beautiftil  hue. 
Not  a  brokan  rood.    . 

Here's  a  cross  for  you. 
A  quarrel,  a  fight. 

A  coin  and  a  name. 
What  follows  the  night 

A  large  kind  of  game. 
A  popular  wine. 

A  spring  or  a  baund. 
With  bright  lieat  to  shfaie. 

To  whirl  round  and  round. 
Of  these  I  have  two— 
So,  1  fancy,  have  you. 

First  discover  these  **  lights,"  then  place  one  below 
Another,  like  words  in  a  square,  you  know. 
Then  begin  at  the  top,  and  read  dg-sag  down, 
And  you'll  quickly  drop  on  a  bard  of  renown. 

6. — Gbogkafbioal  PUZZLK. 

To  three-fifths  of  Japan,  add  one-fourth  of  Etna, 
two-fifths  of  Italy,  one*hatt  of  Norway,  and  one- 
third  of  Greece,  to  find  i\t  name  of  a  noted  poetess. 

6.— Squabk  Wobd6. 

1.  A  lako  in  South  America;  a  town  in  Portugal ; 
rambler;  a  goddess;  animids. 

2.  A  river  m  England ;  sharp ;  deaf  and  dumb ;  a 
trial;  supports.  ' 

3.  A.  bondsman ;  a  town  in  France ;  of  use ; 
what  ladies  wear;  a  Christian  namo. 

7.— Diamond  Puzzui. 

A  consonant;  a  seed-case;  laid  witii  bosk;  a 
magistrate ;  oompaot ;  a  fSUlow-deer ;  a  consonant 


8.~D0UBLB  AcBOsnc. 


1.  A 


once-flunous  warrior  and  conq'ror 
here; 

2.  Naught  but  toil  and  industry  will  make  me  ap- 

pear; 

3.  I  was  a  ruler->the  ninth  of  tha  name ; 

4.  And  I  for  much  wisdom  was  well  known  t* 

fame ; 
6.  (a  the  fane  to  greai  poets  my  niche  is  placed 
high; 

6.  And  I  am  a  sea  'neath  a  warm  southern  sky; 

7.  Among  the  nine  muses  I  still  may  be  found ; 

8.  And  as  an  inventor,  I'm  known   the  world 

'round. 
I  remember,  I  remember. 
Chilly  evenings  in  September, 

In  the  happy  long  ago. 
When  the  cricket  on  the  hearth 
Joined  its  matin  with  the  mirth 
Of  the  children,  while  they  listened^ 
Listened  till  their  briffht  eyes  glistened 
To  grandma,  who,,  with  face  benign» 
•   Told  some  tide  of  aold  lang  syne ; 
While  my  dieeks  were  all  aglow 
From  the  fire,  which,  blazing  high,. 
Flung  the  speirks  up  toward  the  slqr. 
«  •  «  « 

Though  times  have  changed,  I  stifi  appear 
To  dear  old  fHends,  their  hearts  to  cheer  p 
And  till  the  scenes  of  life  are  paai 
May  I  be  with  you  to  the  last. 

9.— BaOTANOLBB. 

I. 
Some  words,  by  Shakespeare,  bear  m 
On  hope,  whicn  I  hope  vou  will>  find. 
These  lettera  show,  sjight  combined. 

X  ■  ■  A  o  o  K 
H  ■  N  o  A  a  ■ 
■  K  1  ■  J  a  V 

m  AH  O  BV 
I  a  I  0  I  NH 
B  ■  S  V  C  I  ■ 


EzaUiination  with  success  will  Aow 
Herein  a  sentence,  I  wish  aU  to  know 
That  Milton  wrote  two  hundred  years  ag<k 

n  K  H  H  T  A  H 

V  N  B  B   8  i  B 

I  0  WV  A  B  0 

0  W  A  R  H  L  A 

T  N  B  D  T  0  B 

0  B   I   B   8  N  P 

10.— Dbcapwation. 

Behead  brought  up,  and  get  a  oolor ;  behead  tike 
outer  edge,  and  get  the  same  ;  benead  a  cup,  and 
get  a  gin ;  behead  again,  and  cet an  aatmal;  be- 
head a  certain  kind  of  a  vesaei,  and  get  another: 
behead  an  animal,  and  get  a  bird ;  behead  a  wfid 
fiight,  and  get  station. 

11.— CkRm  unj&TMMB.' 
I. 
From  a  useiVii  anfanal  the  centre  delete. 
And  a  sort  of  stockings  you'll  have  complete. 


Whole,  I'm  weight  you  all  know. 

But  if  you  the  trouble  will  take 
To  extract  my  centre,  you'll  view 

A  somewhat  diminutive  lake. 

IS.— SqCTABB  WOBDS. 

AlouDget;  to  urge  livrward ;  Buurks;  totoi^oal; 
pauses. 
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13.— DouBU  AoBOSno. 

1.  A  PrenelmMui  bwre,  who  for  Ids  oonntry  Ml 
On  Abnth'si^  FUias--hlB  natne  701  now  can  tell. 

2.  A  miffhty  chief  who  ev'ry  battle  won, 

TDl  CnaloiM'  field  proooonoed  his  noe  ww  ran. 

3.  Another  ylct'ry  over  France  we  claim ; 

When  next  we  meet  her,  may  it  prove  the  same ! 

4.  BoIdBoman!  'midst  thy  eonntry'a  heroea  placed, 
'Tis  sad  that  yon  were  exiled  and  disgraced. 

5.  Onoa  more  brave  Marlboro'  marobea  to  the  tnj, 
And,  as  in  nnmber  throe,  he  gains  the  day. 

6.  Ambitions,  be  to  rate  all  Enrope  tries; 
But  fate  forbids,  and  he  in  exile  dies. 

7.  Two  days  of  fighting  on  the  soil  of  Spain ; 
Defeated  are  the  Frenchmen  once  again. 

If  the  finals  and  primals  yon  rightly  read  down, 
Two  marBhal9  of  France  yon  will  see,  of  renown. 

14.— Chabadi. 

My  first  the  Summer  rainbow  shows, 
When  in  its  richest  hne  it  glows ; 
My  second  is  of  vowels  throe ; 
My  third  was  once  a  noble  tree; 
My  fourth  at  close  of  day  appears. 
And  always  comes  before  the  years. 
My  total  gives  a  pleasure  past, 
To  thoae  who  study  much  the  past 

15.— QaGMA. 

We  beat  the  water,  now  the  air. 
Now  grasped  by  slender  fingers  fahr. 

And  now  by  brawny  hands. 
Willing  we  toil,  and  by  our  aid 
Te  pass  bv  many  a  sylvan  glade. 

By  fertile  meadow-lands. 
Upon  the  breast  of  silver  stream, 
And  in  the  sun»  the  white  swans  gleam 

As  dreamily  ye  go 
Past  wiUowed  **  eyots  "^  and  islets  ftOr, 
DrinUng  in  perfeme  from  the  air— 

Gheofly,  brothers,  row ! 
Our  oonntrv  knows  no  healthier  sport 
Than  that  m  which  our  aid  is  sought. 

For  oA  we  sow  the  seed 
Of  many  a  gallant  ocean  fii^t— 
Of  many  a  mumnh  of  the  right— 

Of  numy  a  noble  deed ! 

16.— DMiPrrATKms. 

1.  At  first  extended  wide,  youll  say; 

Behead,  and  yon  will  find  a  pubuo  way. 
t.  Now  Vm  to  pronounce,  er  else  to  utter; 

Then  you.  are  on  me— mind,  don't  flatter ! 
3.  nie  hind  part  of  the  foot  yon  see; 

Behead,  a  fish  yon  find  in  me> 

17.— Ohababb. 

Bonea  add,  t'other  night,  at  the  ndnstcels. 

With  my  first  he  had  Just  had  a  walk ; 
My  second  was  there  when  he  said  so. 

And  greatly  enfoyed  the  small-talk. 
My  last  was  one  of  the  pontifb— 

"Infldlibles,"  as  some  people  saj. 
My  whole  was  a  learned  Italian, 

And  was  fu  in  advance  of  his  day. 

18.— OuonrAL  Dumomd  Puxslb. 

Letter  in  sycophant;  a  compound;  a  mark;  a 
Pannonian  chief;  an  ancient  Washington ;  firm;  a 
town  in  AfHca ;  to  visit ;  letter  In  sycophant. 

19.— HiLF-8QITABa  WORDS. 

An  extinct  quadruped;  ascends;  teld;  clowns; 
metals ;  a  eave ;  Latin  for  bone ;  a  coneonant 


20.— Chabadi. 

A  young  man  courts  a  pretty  giil»   . 

Ho  don't  wish  to  ofiuid  her ; 
But  asks  her  to  become  his  wile 

A  week  before  December. 

But  when  the  question's  put  to  her, 
A  blush  runs  o'er  her  cheek; 

She  evidently  feels  my  first. 
And  therefore  cannot  speak. 

My  second  on  most  doors  is  found* 

For  safety  I  would  say ; 
My  whole  wm  name  a  character 

In  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

21.— PCfXZLB. 

Whole  the  answer  we  oan  tell,. 
If  we  but  mark  the  context  weB, 
T  is  the  first— first  second; 
Surely  this  is  quickly  reckoned* 

22 — Enigma. 

If  you  insert  a  fissure 
Within  a  goodly  weight. 

They'll  name  for  you,  at  leisure, 
A  city  in  Jersey  State. 


AN8WZI8  TO  Enigmas,  Chabadis,  EfO.,  w 
Maboh  Nu 


1.  Mo-rose  (morose).  S.  Blucher, Rostockjtiiua— 
BeaR,  LasaO,  United-etoteS,  CaT,  HallO,  Elastic, 
BooK. 

3^       A 

ALB 

A  n  O  ■  B 

▲  L  O  ■  B  I  A 

L  B  B  ▲  M 

B  I  M 

A 


civ.  lay.  »y.  « 

ar.   Eye,   thus  — . 
anGteR-UkE.    7.T( 


Leavenworth. 
AggLomEratB.  BepEntAntl^ 


•.ArmvUjE.. 


ManGteR-UkE.  7»  Toano,  orbit,  abiio,  Inobe,  otter. 
6.  Polka  (poll-car).  9.  Daybreak  (daybreak). 
10.  Persia,  Turkey,  thus— PouT,  EmU,  BuleR,  6UK, 
loE,  AgencT.  11.  Scramble,  ramble,  amble,  lamb, 
blame,  lame,  meal,  male,  ale,  lea.  12.  Gonvict-I-on 
(conviction).  IS.  Broad,  brad ;  route,  rota-;,  salve,, 
save ;  cause,  case;  stair,  stir ;  metra» isan^ 

14 —         B  M  B  B  A  L  D 
M  B  B  I  N  O 
B  B  B  0  T 
B   I  0  B 
ANT 
L  O 
D 

16.  Bodle,  Odeon,  dendt,  Loire,  enter.  Ifll  Leato» 
Emeer,  needs,  tedge,  or-set.  17.  Penal,  ebony, 
nomad,     an-Ali,     Lydia.     18.  Jack-ki-tbe^Pulpit. 

19.  Acrostic-Charade,  thua— AeroetiO,  ChnrisH,  Ko- 
linA,  OrdeR,  SiestA,  TankarD,  IntensB,  CharadeS. 

20.  Spectre,  sceptre.  21.  Waterford,  Kfll-dare. 
22.  Apple,  phlex,  plant,  longo.  extol.  23.  (^(vive) 
nine.  24.  AlabamA,  UraL,  OaB,  TiogA,  IndiaN, 
NaughtY.    25.L(aoe)s. 

26.—       B 

A  P  B 

8  P  I   T  B 

O  H  ▲  8  T  L  T 

BPY800PAL 

B  N  D  O  B  8 

O  A  P  B  B  '   . 

LAO 
L 

27.  Quttenberg.  thus— Qage,  UpralsQ,  Terror,  To^ 
13ap^,  Kone,  BOX,  Emerge,  Race,  Garden.  ' 


iiiizai^  uy 
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FUH    FOB    THE    FAMILY. 


For  AmU-morCnnem._Sir.  Francis  Head, 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  of  t}ie  cliase,  gives  an  anec- 
dote of  a  hkrd  argfoer  in  fitvor  of  fos-hantii^gln  these 

words  :  **  Said  the  hanghtj  Coontess  of to  an 

aged  huntsman  who,  cap  in  hand,  had  hombly 
inVited  her  ladyship  to  do  him  the  honor  to  come  ana 
see  his  hounds,  *  1  dislike  everything  belonging  to 
[  hunting— tt  is  so  cruel  !*  *  ChielV  replied  tne  old 
man,  with  atiparent  astonishment.  '  why,  my  lady, 
it  can't  possibly  be  cruel,  for  '—logically  holding  up 
three  fingers' in  succession— '  we  all  knows  that  the 
gentlemen' likeit,'and  We  all  knows  thai  the  hoeses 
like  it,  and  we  all  Imows  that  the  hounds  Uke  it.' 
After  a  long  pause—*  None  on  us,  my  lady,  can 
know  for  certaip  that  the  foxes  don't  lik^.it.'  *' 

A  Member  of  a  New  York  dub  objected  to  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  the  meeting-nights  of  the 
club,  ''Because,"  said  he, '*if  it's  miblished,  we 
married  men  will  have  to  account  for  the  off-nights." 
The  motion  to  publish  was  lost. 

Tb«  Yoamg  UTomam  that  was  lost  in  thought, 
after  wandering  in  her  own  mia4»  found  herseu  at 
last  in  her  lover's 


I«ord  OI»*meeUiMr  CMMpbeU«  a.  few  days  be- 
fore  his  death;  met  a  bjiirlflltar,  and  remaiked: 

*'  YHtfj  Mr. ,  yoa  ace  getting  aa  fiat  aa  a  per- 

poiae.''  "  Fit  campai^y,  oj  ioid,  for  Hm .great  seel," 
was  the  ready  repartee. 

H«v«r«  except  upon  one  eeeaaioB,  waa  a  pmpi- 
nent  newspaper  editor  inMUwaiikie  known  to  reftee 
to  take  a  ioke,  and  that  was  the  otlwr  dav  at  nooa. 
when  the  Doys  inked  his  gtaases  and  sent  ma  heme 
with  a  lantern  to  apohigiae  to  hia  landlady  ftr  Mk 
out  till  midnight. 

mrkeia  m  Y*«Bs  M«n  who  eana  Uattviag  bj 
opening  ovsteni  is  asked  by  hla  awealheait^  Mber 
wliat  his  bnpJBesB  is,  he  says, "  I'm  a  oonelMlogBt. 
sir." 

Tlkesr  HmrwB  tKe  GreedleeC  Boj*  of  tlw  period 
in  MUwadkie.  He  takes  everything  from  the  other 
children  of  the  family.  Recently,  Ita  eren  took  the 
measles  from  his  Uttle  sister. 

A  O  jntieal  Mam  insists  that  the  fewer  reUlieoi 
or  friends  we  have  the  hazier .  we  are.  In  year 
pover^  they  never  help  you,  in  your  pro^erity 
they  always  nelp  themsetrea. 


YODWO,  BUT  PKACTICAL. 


"  ^heU!  Harr^!  noiinhedyei, and Wb  nine  o'dkitk!    WhaivnU  jM^Boy  token  he oomM hams r» 
"  OhtPapal  he'U  soy,  *8ujpperi  ng^per!  What's  for  sapperf*'' 
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80  TENDKB  AVU—Sb  TBUK ! 

Bdibtik— "  And  now,  darHna,  btfor^  ^ee  pari,  Juno  are  toe  to  keep, our  marriage  a  prqfonnd  secret .»" 
AifttBLiNA  {pron^pilu)-'^^Mofflilw  eaeier,  Edwin,  dear.    You  have  only  to  beftave  Corneas  you  have 
aiways  done,  and  nobodj  will  raspeci  iV 


R«pMri«  of  last  week's  Ifexieui  rerolatfoa  hMWB 
come  pTompUj  to  hand.  Bereral  thoosand  men 
were  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  one  Greaeer  is  re- 
ported to  have  si»raiDed  Ua  elbow  and  got  a  black 
eye, 

A  Plala-SpokMs 'WovMhrn-recOBtly  yfsfted  a 
married  acqoaintanoe,  and  said  to  her—*' How 
do  76Q  centriTe  to  awise  yoorselfr'  *  VlAwe  !'* 
said  the  other,  startkig.  "  Do  yon  not  know  that  I 
have  mv  bonsework  to,  do  TV  "Tes,"  was  the  an- 
swer ,**  ^*  I  see  Ton  have  it  to  do ;  bat  as  it's  never 
done,  J  conclude  you  most  have  some  other  way  of 
^yoortime." 


The  Vlri^lnts  IPmpm  complain  of  the  strange 
love  of  litiffatioh  which  curses  tneir  State.  One 'of 
them  mchnoQs  ah  extremely  novel  case— where  a 
citizen  actually  sned  himself— the  suit  being  brought 
in  his  Judiciary  character  against  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

There  are  Sotee  delicate  impulses  that  a  good 
woman  cannot  resist ;  she  cannot  help  putting  tiiree 
hairpins  and  a  spare  shoe-lace  into  the  first  shaving- 
mug  she  sees,  women  are  better  than  men  in  thiis 
respect. 


Ffttmlu  «r  m  Prlnee— A  ftanny  story  is  told  of 
the  second  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  George 
Frededc.  He  is  a  merry  little  fellow,  fond  of  tricks, 
and  no  more  awM  1>y  the  majesty  of  his  sovereign 
than  most  lads  are  of  their  grandmother.  He  was 
even  less  amenable  to  discipline  a  few  years  ago 
than  he  is  now,  and  on  one  occaeion,  when  staykig 
with  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  plsyed  her  a  pretty 

Srank.'  She  had  a  solemn  dhiner  at  which  a  grand 
nke,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dean  Stanley  assisted.  At 
dessert  the  children  were  sent  for.  When  they  came 
in  Prince  George  was  riotous.  Grandmamma  re- 
proved him.  He  w^t  on  heedlessly.  Gn^ndmamma 
was  again  obliged  to  interfere.  At  last  the  youngster 
became  very  obstreperous,  and  he  had  to  be  sent 
under  the  table— a  favorite  mode  of  punishment,  it  is 
said,  with  her  majesty— whence  he  was  not  to  emerge 
until  he  had  confessed  his  sin  and  promised  amend- 
ment He  was  very  auiet,  to  everyoody's  surprise ; 
but;  when  challengeo,  assured  his  impertnroable 
grandmamma  that  he  was  not  yet  quite  good,  but 
would  be  soon.  At  last  he  was'  satisflea  with  his 
own  condition,  and,  to  the  amusement  oi  the -guests, 
emerged  as  naked  as  he  was  born,  when,  after  a 
amart  chase,  he  was  removed  by  the  servants. 
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Tike  Kaa  oTBtutmeM,  retnrninf^to  his  maniion, 
tindeth  his  wife  at  the  grand  pianof<»ie ; 

Sioff  to  me,  loYe,  I  need  thy  song, 

I  need  that  thou  shonldat  cheer  me  well. 
For  everything  la  going  wrong, 

And  life  appears  an  awftil  sell. 
,       Fve  overdrawn  my  banker's  book, 

Pm  teased  for  loans  by  brother  John, 
Last  night  our  clerk  eloped  and  took 

Two  thousand  pounds— sing  on,  sing  on. 

My  pjirtner  provp^  ei  Timn  ot  f^traw, 

And  itr&w,  silA» !  I  d&Tn  not  thrash ; 
My  mortgftgeo  has  eon^  to  Jaw, 

And  I  wears  hell  liavf"  bis  ponnd  of  flesh. 
My  nephew'fl  noac  hm  jni^t  been  split 

[q  some  mad  student'^  fijB;ht  at  Bonn; 
My  t&tlor  B^rvea  me  With  a  writ 

For  three  ye^ra^  billr^mng  on,  sing  on. 

My  doctor  a^y^  I  muit  not  think. 

Bat  go  ftnd  Fp<^n<f  a  m^rtth  at  Ems; 
My  coachman,  ov^i-vi^t;  bv  drink, 

Near  Barnes  upset  me  in  the  Thamea. 
My  finest  horse  is  mined  quite, 

And  hath  no  leg  to  stand  upon ; 
The  other's  knees  are  sach  a  sight 

He'll  neTer  seU—sing  on,  sing  on. 
« 
My  lore,  no  tears  ?    Til  touch  thee  now, 

Thy  parrot  in  our  pond  is  drowned ; 
Thy  lap-dog  met  a  fhrious  cow. 

Whose  horn  hath  saved  thee  many  a  pound  ; 
Thy  son  from  Cambridge  must  retire 

^or  tying  crackers  to  a  don ; 
The  oountry-house  last  night  took  fire — 

It's  down,  sweet  loye--4ing  on,  sing  on, 

•    He  Co«1d  not  9mj  **  Amem  *'  to  That. — ^It  Is 

related  that  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone  was  once  on 
board  a  ship  on  the  coast  in  a  severe  storm,  when 
he  anxiously  aaked  the  captain  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  danger.  "Any  danger,  my  lord?''  interro- 
gated tne  captain,  and,  pointing  to  the  coast,  to 
which  the  ship  was  rapidly  drifting,  he  announced, 
**  If  the  gale  continues,  we  will  be  in  heaven  in  half 
an  hour  P'    "  Heaven  forbid ! "  exclaimed  the  bishop. 

DlTime  Frenxjr. — An  American  contemporary 
makes  merry  over  the  Poet-Laureate.  It  says; 
*'  Tennyson  has  been  ordered  to  write  an  ode  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  is  amusing  to  behold  Enff- 
land's  Poet-Laureate  walk  fretfully  upand  down  ms 
garden,  and  hear  him  mumbling,  'The  Prince  of 
Wales— fkvoring  gales— spreading  sails— tigers'  tails 
—the  people  veam— his  return— our  bosoms  bum — 
our  love  ne'll  earn— we'll  tyrants  spurn— jungles- 
bungles— India— Ind—dia-dia,'  and  then  snap  out, 
<  Oh,  hang  the  ode!'" 

Coleridge  Tells  Vm  that  the  German  writer 
Hans  Saohse,  in  attempting  to  describe  the  period  of 
chaoe,  speaks  of  it  as  oeing.so  pitchy  dark  that  the 
very  cats  ran  against  each  other. 

A  Busy  Housewife  was  sitting  in  a  doorway 
plying  her  needle.  Her  husband  was  lounging  on 
the  rail,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  falling,  he 
bruised  his  knee  on  the  doorstep.  "  Oh !"  said  he. 
groaning,  **  I  have  broken  tlys  bone,  I  am  sure  !'^ 
'*  Well,  then,"  said  she,  holding  up  her  needle  with 
its  eye  broken  out,  "  yon  and  rhave  done  nearly  the 
same  thing."  "How  so?"  "Why,  don't  you  see?" 
said  she.  "I  have  broken  the  eye  of  the  needle, 
man,  and  you  have  broken  the  knee  of  the  idle 
man!" 

MiTow,  Then,"  said  an  angry  wife  to  her 
provokingly  good-natured  husband;  "now  then, I'll 
Just  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind  !'^  "  No,  no;  don't 
do  it,  my  dear.  You've  no  mind  to  spare,  and  I've 
get  more  than  I  need  already,'*  said  the  tantalizbg 
creature,  whistUng  a  lively  air  as  he  walked  away. 


•  "Whem  ^r«  Pletwse  the  hundred  or  more  tnmki 
that  ladies  travel  with,  we  cannot  help  reflectuig  how 
happy  is  the  elaphant,  whose  wUb,  when  on  a  Jour- 
ney, has  only  one  trunk. 

A  Touu  Iowa  Mam,  who  recently  started  out 
for  the  Black  Hills,  writes  back  to  his  friends  that 
it's  a  perfiBct  earthly  paradise  out  there,  and  he  is 
delighted  with  it.  He  also  asks  them  to  please  lend 
him  twenty-five  dollars  to  come  home  with. 

A  KemtveUaa  becomhighieettsedat  the  boast- 
fVilness  of  an  Englishman  as  to  the  superiority  ot 
British  inventions,  exclaimed :  "  Pshaw !  Uiey  are 
of  no  account,  why,  a  house-painter  hn  my  neigh- 
borhood grained  a  door  so  exactly  fai  tanitation  of 
oak,  that  last  year  it  put  forth  leaves,  and  grew  sn 
excellent  crop  of  aeons.  And  another  fellow  op  m 
Iowa  has  Just  taught  ducks  to  swim  in  hot  water, 
and  with  such  success  that  they  lay  boiled  mtT 
The  Englishman  fh>m  that  time  forth  exhibited  s 
modest  and  subdued  air. 

««Exe«s«  Me,  Madanae,  but  I  would  VSkfi  to 
know  why  you  look  at  me  so  savagely  V*  said  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  lady  stranger.  "  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  sir. 
I  took  you  for  my  husband,"  was  the  reply* 

Oenl«s  is  the  most  peculiar  of  attiil)|ite8.  Ge- 
nius leaves  the  water  in  the  wash-baain.  Genioi 
never  shuts  a  gate  or  door.  Genius  borrows  smaQ 
sums  of  money,  never  to  return  them.  Genhis  gets 
drunk  and  afreets  filth.  Genius  loses  its  keys  sod 
spectacles.  Genius  uses  other  people's  stamps  and 
stationery.    Genius  is  often  a  poet.    Genius  is  hica- 

Eable  of  folding  a  newspaper  property  or  keepmg  s 
ook  clean.  Genius  always  leaves  a  letter  on  some- 
body's desk.  Genius  Is  a  grown  baby  that  disar- 
ranges everything.  Genius  is  systematic  only  in  bad 
manners.  Genius's  faults  are  ascribed  to  eccentn- 
city.  Genius  would  be  happy,  but  his  selfishness 
won't  let  him  alone.  Genius,  in  an  advanced  state 
of  civilhiation.  w6uld  be  stamped  to  death  by  an 
infuriated  moOi  paradoxical  as  such  a  tragedy  msj 
seem. 

Men.  ibr  Fartles  atioat  to  Bvew^.— -The  right 
place  in  which  to  set  up  a  brewing  establiahment  is 
Malt-a.  There  is  the  further  charm  about  this  lo- 
cality that  there  would  be  no  hop-podtion. 


His  OMiBue— ^  little  boy  was  charged  the 
other  day  at  one  of  the  police  courts  with  having 
committed  the  rather  peculiar  offense  of  *'  going  to 
sleep  in  a  gas-pipe."  If  it  be  urged  that  this  was 
not  a  very  great  crime,  it  muat,  nevertbelefls,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  juvenile  offender  was  "  wrong  in  the 


M  How  la  It,*«  asked  If  r.  Kinglake  of  one  of  his 
servaiitaone  day  when  traveling  in  the  East,  "  that 
you.  who  are  a  Christian,  persist  in  lying  to  me,  and 
robbing  me  on  evenr  occasion,  wlme  my  Turkish 
servants  neither  steal  nor  tsU  me  fklsehoods  f  "  It 
is  probably,"  promptly  replied  the  man,  "  because 
their  religion  dees  not  permit  them  those  advan- 
tages." 

"Wkst  Is  tbe  DMTeremee  between  a  tradesman 
who  uses  false  weights  and  a  highwayman?  The 
tradesman  lies  in  weight,  while  the  highwayman  hes 
in  wait. 

fltonaetliliig  tlie  JPollce  lia^e  Orerloolced.— 
Post-office  robberies  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  these  days,  that  nobody  is  surprised  to  find 
a  reeord  of  one  in  his  morning  paper ;  but  an  an- 
nouncement waa  made  the  other  day  in  connection 
with  St.  Hartin's-le-Grand  which  is  really  shocking. 
In  a  certain  part  of  the  building  they  put  up  a  no- 
tice that  they  should  actually  "  dispatch  a  male 
three  times  every  week-day."    Horrible ! 

M  'WUllam,**  said  Emetine,  "  what  do  you  see 
in  those  wild,  wild  vravesr'  "?ea  foam,"  curtJy 
answered  William. 
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A    Syrian   Cowrert    to    CHrfstUtnity  was 

Tstged  by  his  employer  to  work  on  Sanday,  bat  he 
•  declined.  '*  BatJ*'  said  the  master  '*  does  not  your 
Bible  say  that  if  a  man  has  an  ox  or  an  ass  that 
fUls  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  may  poll  him 
oat?*'  **  Yes,"  answered  Hayop,  *'  but  if  the  asshas 
a  habit  of  falling  into  the  same  pit  every  Sabbath 
day,  then  the  man  ahoold  either  flu  ap  the  pit  or  sell 
the  ass."  . 

HUp  Rojml  A«qpiaiBtaBC».— Two  yoxmg  gen- 
tlemen meet  on  Fifth  Avenve,  and  express  languid 
sorprise  at  the  enooanter.  These  cosmopolitans  last 
saw  each  other  on  the  Rae  de  Capuchins.  ''Aw,  yaw 
heahr  "Tea;  came  last  week.''  "OntheCu- 
nardajWf'  "Yes;  the  Scythiaw."  "Enjoy  your- 
self hi  Paris?"  "Tolerable.  Had  good  fettawa. 
you  knaw.  Some  denced  distinguished  people." 
**  Hant  any  of  'em  np?  Call  on  'em  ?"  "  Yes;  cifUled 
on  a  marqnlse  and  a  coantess.  and  one  evening  I 
called  on  twoqaeens."  "Aw !  Pleasant  interview?' 
"  Not  very.  The  other  fellow  had  three  kings,  you 
tarow."    "Aw!" 

MtJacle  Jolin,  did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Jones 
had  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  cred- 
itors?" "Humph!"  said  Uncle  John,  "that's  the 
way  they  always  pat  it—*  assignment  for  benefit  of 
creditors  V  But  who  ever  knew  creditors  to  get  any 
ben^  ef  an  assignment  ?' ' 

The  Man  -who  Anairered  an  advertisement  to 
the  following  eflfoct had  his  cariosity  satisfied :  "If 
you  would  learn  to  make  a  home  happy,  send  half  a 
dollar  in  postage-stamps  to  A.  B.,"  etc.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  postage •  stamps,  A.  6.  replied:  "Your 
homo  would  be  more  happy  if  you  were  len  fre- 
quently there." 

A  I«eg  to  Stand  On— .^bscriptions  are  being 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  newly-elected  professor 
oHdiinese  at  Oxford— Doctor  Legge.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  think  that  the  Celestial  language  and  litera- 
tare  have  at  last  got  one  Legge,  at  all  events,  if  not 
as  yet  a  firm  footing  in  OxfcKra. 

Another "Wmy  toOot the  Gixia Off— A  thriv- 
ing trader  in  Wisconsin,  claiming  the  paternity  of 
eleven  danghters,  greatiy  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
neighbors,  suoceeifod  in  marrying  them  all  off  in 
six  months.  A  neighbor  of  his,  who  had  likewise 
several  single  daughters,  called  upon  him  to  obtain 
the  secret  of  his  husband-making  success,  when  the 
trader  informed  him  he  had  made  it  a  rule,  after  a 
young  man  had  paid  his  attentions  to  one  of  his  girls 
a  fortnight,  to  call  upon  him  with  a  revolver,  and 
reqnesthim  to  choose  oetween  death  and  matrimony. 
"Yon  can  imagiae,"  continued  he,  "which  of  the 
two  they  prefer?' 

A  SlelK  Man  was  telling  his  symptoms— which 
appeared  to  himself,  of  course,  dreadful — to  a  medi- 
cal friend,  who,  at  each  new  item  of  the  disorder, 
exclaimed,  "  Charming  !  DelightfW !  Pray  go  on !" 
and,  when  he  had  finished,  the  doctor  said,  with  the 
utmost  pleasure,  "  Do  yon  know,  my  dear  sir,  ^ou 
have  got  a  complaint  which  has  been  for  some  tune 
'  sapposed  to  be  extinct" 

Tender  and  Tme.— Zt^  OM :  "  Oh,  please 
air,  I've  brought  your  shirt  'ome,  but  mother  says 
she  can't  wash  it  no  more,  'cos  she  was  obliged  to 

Saste  it  up  agen  the  wall  and  chuck  soap-suds  at  it, 
'8  so  tender." 

(«Fnt  a  Ck>od  Deal  spryer  than  I  thought  I 
was,"  said  an  old  gentieman  who  had  passed  his 
three  score  and  ten.  "  How  did  you  find  it  out?" 
asked  one  of  his  grandchildren.  "  By  Neighbor 
Johnson's  bull  trying  to  interview  me  as  I  came 
throng  his  pasture  this  morning,"  quietiy  replied 
the  old  gentieman. 

Kangaroo  Stealca  have  been  introduced  to  the 
tables  of  France,  and  the  frogs  are  beginning  to 
breathe  a  littie  easier. 


The  lAte  Baron  Brlsse  adored  fowl,  and  had 
a  chicken  served  up  in  some  form  at  every  meal. 
One  dav  a  friend  remonstrated  with  him,  and  as- 
sured him  that  the  diet  would  one  day  injure  his 
health.  "  Pshaw,"  replied  the  ventricole,  parody- 
ing a  historic  phrase, ''  the  chicken  that  is  to  km 
me  has  not  yet  been  hatched." 

A  VentrUoqniat  feU  overboard  in  take  Erie  the 
other  day,  and  was  drowned.  When  the  cry  of 
"  Help,  help !"  came  from  under  the  bulwarks,  the 
deck  hands  said  "  he  couldn't  fool  them,"  and  went 
right  on  with  their  work. 

IVhen  a  Tonnff  Man  g4ta  the  impression 
that  he's  as  handsome  as  a  picture,  isn't  it  aboat 
time  for  somebody  to.take  him  down? 

An  Old  Author  mutintiy  remarks :  "Avoid  argu- 
ment with  ladies,  la  spinning  yams  among  sUks 
and  satins,  a  man  la  sure  to  be  worsted  and  twisted. 
And  w4ien  a  man  is  worsted  and  twisted,  he  may 
consider  himself  wound-up." 

The  mreeUons  for  roasting  a  }iare  and  por- 
trayhig  grief  on  the  stage  are  identical— first  catch 
your  hair. 

A  Merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  died  suddenly, 
left  in  his  desk  a  letter,  written  to  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents. His  sagacious  clerk,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  the  letter,  wrote  at  tiie  bottom : 
"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  died." 

The  fle-ren  'Wonders  of  the  fitoelal  IVorld. 

1.  A  Box  of  Figs,  or  a  Basket  of  Strawberries,  with 
the  biggest  at  tiie  bottom.  3.  A  Hotel  Waiter  who 
wiU  decline  to  take  a  fee,  on  the  ground  that  all 
gratuities  are  rigidly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the 
house,  3.  An  advertised  Plain  Cook,  whose  plain- 
ness prevents  her  having  any  followers.  4.  Your 
own  umbrella  in  its  ^nd,  after  some  good  friend 
has  borrowed  it.  6.  A  Keeper  of  a  Lodging-house 
who,  if  vou  complain  of  fleas,  can  refk'ain  from  a 
lotfd  protest  that  you  must  have  brought  them  with 
von.  6.  A  Newsboy  who,  defiknt  of  street-chaff, 
has  the  pluck  to  wear  an  eye-glass  or  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles. 7.  A  Young  Man  of  the  Period  who  never 
caUs  things  "too  tmn,"  or  talks  about  the  Governor. 

"  Do  Yon  liOT-e  Me  still,  John  ?".  whispered  a 
sensitive  wife  to  her  husband.  "  Of  course  I  do— 
the  stiller  the  better,"  answered  the  stupid  hui»- 
band. 

Onr  Saf^e  Says  that  tiie  fewer  our  relatives  or 
friends,  the  happier  we  are.  "  In  your  poverty  tiiey 
never  help  you:  in  your  prosperity  they  alwajrs 
help  themselves." 

As  a  Party  of  ladles  and  genUemen  were  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  church-steeple,  one  hot  day 
recently,  a  gentieman  remarked :  "  This  is  rather  a 
spiral  flight  of  steps."  To  which  a  hidy  rejoined : 
"  Yes,  perspiral,"  and  she  wiped  her  brow  as  she 
spoke. 

AlVealthy  Baronet,  now  deceased,  invited  the 
well-known  John  Clerk,  of  Elgin,  to  inspect  a  collec- 
tion of  paintings  which  he  had  made  with  infinite 
care  and  expense  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  Con- 
tinent. The  opinion  which  he  formed  of  the  collec- 
tion was  by  no  means  favorable.  Happening  to  be 
shortiy  afterward  in  company  of  admirers  of  the 
fine  arts,  who  were  doubting  which  of  the  Contin- 
ental cities  fhmish^d  the  greatest  attraction  to  a 
purchaser  of  paintings.  "If  anybody  wants  to  get 
guid  pictures,"  said  Mr.  Clerk,  "  they  shoald  gang 
to  Tours."    "  To  Tours !"  excUimed  the  company. 

"  Why  to  Tours,  ef  all  places  ?"    "  Because  Sir 

has  been  there,"  answered  Mr.  Clerk,  "an'  he's 
bought  up  a'  the  bad  anes." 

The  Moat  Valnable  recent  western  contribu- 
tion to  the  language  is  a  new  verb— to  "kome- 
woggle."  As  nearly  as  we  can  get  at  it.  it  meaos 
to  awindle  artistically. 
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I>ocTOB~"  I  am  ojraid  you  dritfik  too  much.-;  aU  stvmulanls  in  your  case  are  ir^urionu.^ 
Patikkt— **  /  gite  you  my  wordqfhanorf  doctor,  I  never  touch,  a  drop  qf  beer  hut  when  Iwn  out 
qf  Ifrandyf  as  I  am  now  /" 


The  PerrenlCjr  of  tl^e  M«l«  is  proverbial. 
Bepeated  experiments  have  shown  the  ftitUity  of 
reasoning  with  the  animal,  and  the  aoTerest  ciias- 
tisement  18  little  more  eflfectnal.  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  taont  of  the  grim  mnleteer,  who,  when 
one  of  his  charges  was  capering,  and  showing  ofl 
somewhat  too  jauntily  to  meet  with  his  kind  approba- 
tion, showered  a  rain  of  thumps,  kicks  and  bangs,  in- 
terspersed with  the  ejaculation :  "You  out  a  caper!^* 
(Bang!)  "You  give  yourself  a  rs!"  (Thump!)  **Why, 
I  knew  you  "  (kick)  "  when  your  fkther  was  a  jack- 
ass !"    (Thump,  kick,  and  bang !) 

nr  A  Man  from  the  Western  frontier  took  a  warm 
bath  in  Omaha  the  other  day,  and  died  within  an 
hour.  The  coroner's  iury,  after  a  oarefVil  investiga- 
tion, returned  a  verdict  that  "  The  deceased  came 
to  his  death  from  too  sudden  and  unnatural  deanli- 
nesB." 

Tl&etNew  York  mMsII*'  says  i  "When  a 
gentleman  steps  on  a  lady's  train,  the  lady  should 
turn  round  and  say,  politely, '  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir ;'  and  the  gentleman  should  bow  and  say, '  I 
accept  your  apology,  madam.'  P 

An  Biglit-lionr  Han,  on  going  home  for  bis 
supper,  found  his  wife  sitting,  in  her  best  clothes, 
on  the  front  doorstep,  reading  a  volume  of  travels. 
*•  How  is  this  ?  he  exclaimed,  **  where  is  my  supper  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,"  replied  his  wife,  "  I  began  to  get 
your  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  this  morning,  and  my 
eight  hours  ended  at  two  p.m."         -     ' 


The  Orphans—Recently,  a  New  York  < 
man,  while  announcing  from  the  pulpit  tt  ap, . 
ment  for  the  ladies  of  his  congregauott  to  meet  at 
the  orphan  asvlum  on.  a  beneficiary  visit  to  the  in- 
stitution, closed  the  announcement  with  the  following 
words:  **The  ladies  will  take  liith  them  their  own 
refreshments,  so  as  not  to  eat  up  tlie  orpknM." 

M  John,  you  must  oome  home  early  this  afternoon. 
We  are  going  to  have  one  of  the  Advisory  CkHindl 
for  dinner,  you  know."  •*  Well,  Em,  I'll  c«me;  but 
I  don't  promise  to  eat  a  bit  of  him." 

Takinc;  the  **  Rontanee  "  Oat  of  It—Vic- 
tor Hugo,  when  about  to  make  the  journey  in  Ger- 
many wbicli  Inspired  his  book  "  The  Rhine,"  called 
at  the  Government  office  for  his  passports,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place  with  the  derk  :— 
"Your  name,  if  yon  please?"  "Victor  Hugo." 
"Age?"  "Thirty-three."  "Profession?"  The 
poet  lifted  proudly  his  Olympian  fi*ont,  and  replied, 
witti  majesty,  "Founder  of  my  School."  "  voy 
well.  Write  "—turning  to  a  fellow-clerk— "  write 
out  a  passport  for  M.  Victor  Hugo— age,  thirty- 
three;  school-teacher." 

The  First  Arehtteet— *<  Who' buflt  the  first 
house?"  asked  an  ambitious  schoolmistress  of  a 
bright  little  girl  on  examination  day.  "  I  dont 
know,  ma'am,  but  I  think  Noah  did."  "  Why  do  you 
think  80,  my  dear?"  "  Because  he's  the. first  ark- 
itect  we  read  of.** 
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TOLD  UNDER  THB  0A8TLS  WALLS **  SKFORE  ARTH17R  OOULD  FSKYBNT  FT,  OXTSTATB  HAD  SHOT 

HIMSELF  THROUGH  THE  BREAST.*' 


Told  Under  the  Castle  Walls. 

It  was  one  lovely  Sommer  eTening  at  Heidelberg, 
the  moon  filled  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  with  a 
host  of  gostly  shapes,  and  cast  a  brilliancy  equal  to 
that  of  day  on  the  sarrounding  terraces  and  prom- 
enades. The  soene  was  one  of  perfect  quiet,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fine  evening,  not  a  creature  was 
visible  among  the  castle  grounds. 

The  deep  silence  was  finally  broken  by  the  sound 
of  voices  and  the  barkhig  of  dogs,  which  heralded 
the  approach  of  a  party  of  students.  Shortly  after, 
six  or  eight  members  of  the  We»tphalisn  corps 
appeared  on  one  of  the  winding  paths  which  led  to 
the  restaurant  garden. 


After  taking  places  at  one  of  the  rustic  tables,  and 
ordering  wine,  tney  soon  became  engaged  in  a  lively 
conversation,  varied  by  songs  and  -clinking  oi 
glasses.  Among  other  subjects,  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  castie  was  haunted. 

One  of  the  party  related  how  long  years  ago  a 
man  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  underground  dun- 
geons. He  was  plentifolly  provided  with  food,  but 
water  or  drink  of  any  sort  was  totallv  denied.  A 
spring  of  pure  water  gurgled  and  bubbled  continu- 
ally in  his  cell,  but  his  chains  prevented  his  ap- 
proaching the  precious  liquid,  and  he  could  only 
watch  and  listen  to  it  with  an  agonized  fascination. 
After  a  few  days  of  maddening  thirst,  death  put  an 
end  to  his  suflerhigs. 
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TOLD    UNDER    THE    GASTU5    WALLS. 


"  The  cell  with  the  spring  itOl  ezfets,  and  is  said 
to  be  faithfoUy  haunted  by  thd  ghost  of  the  onfor- 
tnnate  prisoner.  Who  is  brave  enough  to  go  with 
me  and  beard  the  ghostly  lion  in  his  gloomT  den  !** 
continaed  the  narrator,  starting  firom  iiis  oaair  and 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  dungeon. 

Several  other  stodents  were  preparing  to  follow 
him,  when  Carl  Bernstein  exelainied : 

**liia  utter  nonsense  to  prowl  among  those  moldy 
dungeons  at  this  time  of  night  Tour  pains  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  profhsion  of  mod  and  bats,  with, 
perhaps,  a  broken  bone  or  two  on  the  crumbling 
stairs.  As  for  Uiat  ghost,  and  all  the  others  that  are 
said  to  haont  this  castle,  they  will  prove  as  deceitftil 
and  unreliable  as  April  days.*' 

*'0r  as  Madeline  Arnold,^'  said  Qnstave  von 
Bremer,  a  dark,  handsome  fellow*  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  which  made  him  appear 
older  than  his  years. 

The  words,  though  few,  were  spoken  with  such  a 
decided  sneer  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  aH  pre- 
sent, especially  that  of  Count  Waldau,  a  handsome 
young  man  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table.  He 
started  to  his  feet,  crashing  one  of  the  delicate 
champagne-glasses  to  the  ground  in  his  haste,  and 
while  an  angry  flush  suflUsed  his  fitce,  exclaimed : 

'*  Baron  Bremer,  tills  is  neither  the  time  nor  pUce 
to  mention  the  name  of  Miss  Arnold  in  that  tone  1 
If  you  are  a  gentlemiui.  please  recall  the  slighting 
words  you  have  Just  inoken  !'* 

'*  Hever  will  I  play  the  coward  so  flu*  as  to  retract 
words  which  express  my  exact  opinion.  Madeline 
Arnold  is  a  heartless,  deceitfhl,  flelde  coquette,  and 
I  question  your  rig^t  to  take  exception  to  my 
words  !**  ezdaimed  Bremer,  now  angry  as  his  op- 
ponent. 

"  I  exercise  the  right  of  an  affianced  lover,''  an- 
swered Count  Waldau,  bv  this  time  white  with 
Kassion.  He  advanced  a  step  nf  arer  his  adversarv ; 
ut,  with  a  powerftil  effort,  tamed  and  left  tne 
garden,  saving,  in  an  ley  tone  as  he  went:  **  We 
will  seUle  this  matter  more  satlsfhotorily  during  the 
week,  Baron  von  Bremer.*' 

This  scene  cast  a  silence  over  the  party  for  some 
moments,  which  Baron  Bremer  was  the  first  to  in- 
terrupt by  exclaiming  : 

:*  Fool  that  that  fellow  is,  to  trust  that  heartless 
flirt  I  Bat  I  wfll  take  him  at  his  word.  Bernstein, 
win  you  come  with  me  to  arrange  for  a  duel  the  day 
after  to-morrow  V* 

This  request  caused  no  astonishment  among  the 
other  stodenta,  as  duels  are  of  dally  occurrence 
among  the  corpa-students  of  Heidelberg.  They  are 
fought  with  thm,  sharp  swords,  and  are,  in  reality, 
fencing-matches.  They  are  never  fistal,  but  in  case 
of  a  quarrel,  sometimes  very  serious. 

The  two  voung  men  then  disappeared  by  another 
path  than  that  which  the  count  had  chosen,  leaving 
their  comrades  to  discuss  the  quarrel  at  length. 

"  It  is  a  bad  case  of  Jealousy  between  Bremer  and 
Waldau,  but  Bremer  is  wrong  in  turning  so  bitter 
toward  the  young  lady  because  she  happens  to 
prefer  Waldau,"  said  one  the  party. 

"  But  she  deserves  great  olame  for  encourag- 
ing Bremer  to  the  extent  that  she  did,"  was  the 

"  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  that  subject. 
What  Bremer  calls  encouragement  was  only  what 
anv  pretty  drl  would  show  toward  a  handsome 
fellow  that  admired  her.  Bremer  should  remember 
that  the  American  girls  are  much  more  demonstra- 
tive than  our  German  lassies.  He  was  a  fool  to 
drag  in  the  girl's  name  at  such  a  time,  and  I  think 
he  will  suffer  for  his  folly,  as  Waldau  is  the  best 
fencer  in  the  corps." 

By  this  time  the  evenhig  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced, so  a  proposition  to  descend  to  the  town  was 
accepted  with  unanimous  consent,  and  silence 
brooded  again  over  the  moonlit  ruins. 

«  «  •  •  «  « 

Madeline  Arnold  was  a  lovely  American  girl  who 
had  been  spending  the  past  year  at  Heidelberg.  At 


one  of  the  Moieum  balls  she  met  for  the  first  tfaM 
the  two  students.  Count  Waldau  and  Baron  too 
Bremer,  who,  as  the  principal  characters  in  tkia 
narrative,  deserve  a  alight  description.  The  former 
was  the  only  remahiing  son  of  one  of  the  best  and 
wealthiest  famfiies  of  North  Germany.  Hit  was  that 
happy,  genial  temperament  which  at  onee  created 
him  the  favorite  of  his  corps.  Baron  too  Bremer*, 
though  of  a  more  serious  disposition,  was  also  a 
great  favorite  among  hia  friends.  Highly  Intellectoal 
and  well  informed,  Ua  aeemed  a  moot  promisfaig 
fbtore,  were  it  not  for  his  one  great  ikiling— intem- 
perance. 

The  great  beauty  and  ftwcinatlng  mamiets  of 
Madeline  Arnold  awakened  the  keen  admiration  of 
both  gentlemen,  who  from  that  time  forth  vied  with 
each  otlier  hi  offering  thefar  homage.  8he  was 
equally  gracious  to  both— of  whieh  met  they  were 
each  quite  conscious— so  she  could  not  be  aoeosed 
of  coquetry.  This  fHendahip  fiourlshed  for  some 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Madeline  evinced 
the  stronger  preference  for  Arthur  tob  Waldau. 
Just  at  this  pomt  Baron  Bremer  oflbred  his  hand  and 
heart,  and  was  reftised.  Apparently  mor»  angry 
than  disappohited,  he  withdrew,  leavtaig  the  field 
entirely  to  his  more  fortunate  rivaL    Thia  dkap- 

S ointment  was  rankUng  in  his  mfaid  when  he  spoke 
le  words  that  led  to  the  quarrel  at  the  castle, 
though  until  that  evening  the  two  men  had  been 
friendly  as  ever.  At  the  oommeneement  of  our 
story,  Madeline  waa  absent  on  a  tour  through  Swit- 
seriand,  after  which,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  her 
marriage  with  Arthur,  Count  von  Waldau,  waa  to 
be  oeleorated. 

The  night  after  the  scene  deseribed  at  the  castle, 
Arthur  von  Waldau  was  alone  in  his  rooms,  bnaly 
engaged  hi  writing.  The  night  waa  far  advanced 
before  he  finally  desisted.  As  he  rose  firom  his 
ehair,  the  sound  of  unsteady  footsteps  on  fte  iteirs 
attracted  his  attend  on.  The  steps  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  ahortlythe  door  opened  and  Guilave 
von  Bremer  entered  the  room,  evidently  hiffhlf  i»- 
toxioated.  Before  the  quarrel  hia  vistts  at  au  hoot* 
were  of  too  frequent  oocurrenoe  to  excite  remark ; 
but,  under  the  existing  cfrcumstancea,  Arthur  was 
much  astonished,  and  inquired,  hi  a  frigid  tone,  "  To 
what  am  I  hidebted  for  the  honor  of  tiiia  viiit?^ 
But,  without  replying,  Gustavo  strode  over  to  the 
ohinmey-piece  and  seised  a  pistol  that  was  lying  on 
the  mantel-ahelf.  With  a  cry  of  horror,  Arthur 
sprang  forward  and  tried  to  wrenoh  the  pistol  from 
mm,  but  too  late !  Before  Arthur  could  prevent  it, 
Gustavo  had  shot  hUnself  through  the  breast  and  lay 
on  the  floor  apparentlv  dead,  tne  discharged  pistu 
lying  a  diort  distanoe  trom  him. 

After  gasing  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  shocking 
sight,  Arthur  rushed  out  for  medical  aid,  in  the 
hope  that  life  might  not  be  quite  extinct 

On  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  a  sUght  pulsation  of 
the  heart  was  discovered,  and  the  wounded  man 
was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  would  be 
under  the  best  medical  skul. 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  collected  on  the  scene 
of  action,  and  a  long  consultation  arose  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  deed. 

"Was  it  an  attempt  at  murder  or  anidder' 
aaked  one. 

'*  The  court  will  probably  decide  that,"  was  the 
answer. 

''Appearances  are  agahist  the  count,  as  every 
one  knows  he  and  Bremer  have  been  at  daggers' 
points  since  that  guarrel  at  the  castle." 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  a  voice  rose  ML 
and  clear  above  the  rest  It  was  Count  Waldau  re- 
lating the  frusta  as  they  had  occurred. 

His  statement  created  verv  contrary  eflfccts 
amoojg  his  auditoiv.  Some  excitedly  attested  their 
belierof  what  he  said ;  others  regsrded  the  matter 
more  suspiciously,  and  the  remarks  of  the  students 
concerning  the  past  quarrel  strengthened  their 
suspicions. 

After  many  long,  excited  argumentB  on  the  sub- 
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jaet,  ttid  erowd  flnallT  diipened,  and  til  mm  qntot 
for  the  remainder  of  toe  night 

The  next  morning  Conni  Waldaa  reoeived  a 
warrant  of  arrest  on  the  oharge  of  an  attempt 
to  murder  Baron  Ton  Bremer. 

Proudly  ereot  and  idly  calm,  firm  In  the  con- 
Boioosnesa  of  hia  own  innocence,  Arthur  von 
Waldaa  oonflronted  hia  judges. 

Oironmstantial  evidence  condemned  him.  The 
partioalarB  of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and 
Baron  Bremer  were  well  known ;  his  threat  that 
**  this  quarrel  should  be  settled  satisftictorily  during 
the  week " ;  the  discharged  pistol  lying  at  a  dis- 
taiioe  from  the  woumled  man— all  told  hearily 
against  htm,  and  public  opinion  seemed  to  decree 
thiCt  he  would  be  convicted. 

Silently  and  coldlv  he  listened  to  the  charges 
made  against  him,  then  arose,  and,  in  full,  rinc^ 
tones,  bright  and  glowmg  with  the  halo  of  truth, 
pleaded  his  own  cause.  When  he  had  finished  much 
raeling  In  his  favor  was  evinced  among  his  auditors, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of  the  maoy,  the  few 
ordained  that  he  should  return  to  his  solitary  con- 
finement till  the  event  of  the  recovery  or  death  of 
the  wounded  man,  when  the  conviction  or  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner  should  be  fully  decided  upon. 

As  Count  Waldan  returned  to  his  cell,  his  pre- 
dominant feeling  was  one  of  thankfulness  ^at  Mad- 
eline was  unconscious  of  the  sea  of  trouble  in  whioh 
he  was  hnmersed. 

Daring  all  this  thne  Baron  von  Bremer  lav  in  a 
heavy  stupor,  and  apparently  at  the  point  of  death. 
From  this  he  relapsed  into  a  violent  fever,  which, 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  left  him  weak  and  help- 
teas  aa  a  child,  but  saved ! 

When  sufficiently  recovered,  the  fkcts  regarding 
the  arrest  of  Count  von  Waldaa  were  related  to  him. 

*'  Oh,  my  Ood !''  cried  he,  as  the  memory  of  past 
events  burst  upon  him,  "  that  unfortunate  man  has 
been  languishing  in  prison  all  these  weeks  through 
a  cruel  mistake,  and  all  my  fkult !  Let  it  be  known 
throughout  the  town  that  1  will  make  a  statement  in 
eoart  to-morrow  that  will  clear  Count  von  Waldau 
ftom  every  breath  of  suspicion.  Had,  infatuated 
fool  that  I  was !"  and,  with  a  sigh  of  exhaustion, 
Qostave  von  Bremer  sank  back  on  his  pillow. 
«  «  *  «  «  '       « 

The  next  afternoon  the  court  was  thronged  to 
overflowhig  with  an  excited,  eager  crowd,  anxious 
for  the  arrival  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  day. 

At  the  appointed  hour  they  appeared,  Arthur  von 
Waldaa,  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  his  supposed 
victim,  Gustave  von  Bremer,  pale  and  worn  from 
hia  severe  illness,  but  strong  with  the  excitement  of 
the  confession  oppressing  nis  brain.  At  a  given 
aignal  he  arose,  and  in  a  slow,  pained  voice  spoke 
the  following: 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  owe  yon  an  apology 
wliich  words  cannot  express.  Though  my  statement 
will  acquit  yon,  it  cannot  atone  for  the  suffering  my 
wild  recklessness  has  already  caused.  The  wound 
I  received  in  your  room  was  Inflicted  voluntarily  by 
my  own  hand.  I  was  insane  that  night;  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  anger  and  Jealousy,  I  resolved  to 
take  my  own  life.  Though  I  drank  so  deeply  as  to 
loae  all  other  consciousness,  this  idea  did  not  forsake 
me.  The  thought  that  you  kept  constantiy  a  loaded 
pistol  in  your  room  took  possession  of  my  crazed 
brain,  and,  as  if  in  a  trance,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
weapon  wliich  has  caused  so  much  misery  for  both 
of  OS.  The  rest  you  Imow.  I  am  now  thankful  that 
my  worthless  life  was  spared,  if  only  to  clear  you 
from  suspicion.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  Arthur  von 
Waldaa  b  wholly  innocent  tn  this  matter.  I  alone 
am  the  offender." 

A  borst  of  applause  followed  this  declaration,  and 
amid  acclamations  of  nniversal  joy,  Count  von 
Waldaa  was  honorably  acquitted. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  above  events 


transpired,  and  Count  Waldaa  has  long  been  hi 
possession  of  the  fUr  object  of  his  quarrel  while  a 
student  at  Heidelberg.  Baron  von  Bremer  appeals 
to  have  abandoned  his  idea  of  suicide ;  his  wife  and 
the  Countess  von  Waldau  are  sworn  friends,  and  all 
feelings  of  antagonism  between  the  two  heroes  of 
this  tale  have  long  ago  sunk  Uito  oblivion. 

^  ♦ 


The  Big  Hedioine  of  the  Sioux, 


This  earth  of  ours  haa  many  a  wild  and  carious 
patch  of  ground  upon  it,  between  its  polar  desola- 
tion and  ita  tropio  luxuriance  of  vegeuble  and 
animal  life.  It  has  its  cities,  dead  and  living, 
its  battlefields  and  its  other  great  cemeteries, 
but,  in»  all  the  twentyfour  hours  of  any  day,  it 
does  not  hold  up  for  the  sun  to  shine  upon  a  more 
remarliable  stretch  of  country,  all  things  con- 
sidered, than  that  which  lies  between  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  North  Platte,  on  the  south,  and 
what  men  have  chosen  to  call  the  Black  Hills,  on 
the  north,  including  the  **  bad  lands  "  of  Dacotah, 
and  the  broken  ranges  of  height  and  vidley  which 
the  Crows  pre-empted,  the  Sioux  have  tried  to 
sell,  and  which  the  turkey-buzzards,  the  coyotes 
and  the  prairie-dogs  really  own. 

It  is  a  queer  country,  and  will  soon  be  de- 
scribed in  as  many  more  diflbrent  ways  as  it  has 
been  heretofore,  but  no  one  thing  among  its  mourn- 
fhl  solitudes  was  half  so  well  worth  human  atten- 
tion as  was  either  of  three  several  parties  of  human 
behigs  who  were  working  their  way  across  it  under 
the  bright  sun  of  one  October  morning,  not  so  very 
long  ago. 

'*  One  at  a  timer* 

The  better  way,  beyond  all  doubt,  for  they  were 
separated  by  miles  and  miles  of  broken  country,  and 
neither  one  Knew  where  to  find  the  other. 

By  the  the  side  of  a  bright  clear  spring  of  water, 
that  started  ofl  on  a  " run  "  downhill  to  the  east- 
ward, no  man  knew  whither,  a  group  of  three  were 
listlessly  watching  a  dull-looldng  half-breed  Indian, 
as  he  lazily  harnessed  the  treble  spans  of  mules  to 
a  couple  of  light  but  strongly-constructed  Plains 
wagons. 

Three  of  them,  and  all  white,  and  what  was  more 
remarkable,  all  of  them,  the  two  gentlemen  and 
the  lady,  bearing  unmistakable  traces  of  having 
recently  come  from  the  very  upper  circles  of  that 
civilization  of  which  the  Bad  Lands  are  the  earthly 
antipodes.  The  lady,  albeit  the  dark  and  quiet 
beauty  of  her  sweet  young  face  had  a  good  deal 
of  steady  resolution  in  it,  bore,  just  now,  a  species 
of  resigned  and  worn  expriteion,  as  if  she  were  en- 
during that  for  which  she  rather  hoped  than  expected 
comfortable  ending.  Her  two  male  companions,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  evidentiy  iH  at  ease,  like  men 
who  feel  themselves  hovering  on  the  edge  of  a 
somewhat  perilous  debate. 

**  You  would  not  leave  us  now,  Harry  Poole," 
said  one — '<now  that  we  muat  ne  so  near  our 
journey's  end?"' 

"Near  m  end,  Sam  Garrett!"  half  angrily  re- 
turned the  other.  **  Who  ever  talked  of  leaving 
you?  I  only  hope  the  old  man  7uu  followed  us,  as 
you  believe.  If  he  haa,  we  had  better  turn  toward 
the  settlements  agafai  and  leave  him  to  hunt  for  our 
trail  among  these  sage-bu^es  and  dog-holes.  He 
might  as  well  hunt  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  see  what  yon  are  running 
away  for.  If  you've  stolen  your  fruardian*s 
daughter,  didn't  he  steal  your  money " 

*' Harry  Poole!"  it  was  the  voioe  of  the  lady« 
now.  **  X  on  forget  that  you  are  speaking  of  my 
father." 

"  Indeed  I  don't,"  replied  the  undaunted  Harry. 
*'I've  been  your  friend  since  we  were  babies  to- 
gether, and  I've  stuck  by  Sam  through  West  Point, 
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and  on  the  Plains,  and  throngh  many  and  manj  a 
day  of  hard  serrlee  in  camp  and  field;  but  I  do 
say  that,  for  a  n-eddinff-trip,  we*ve  gone  about  as 
far  into  the  mral  dlstnots  as  any  sane  white  man 
ever  dreamed  of  going.  I  donH  mind  my  own  scalp 
BO  mnch,  but  I  wonaer  either  of  ns  has  anything 
of  the  kind  to  boast  of  this  blessed  day.  If  yon 
donH  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  wig  before 
your  time,  yord  better  loin  me  in  urging  Sam 
to  Btrike  for  Fort  Laramie,  without  another  day 
of  tliis  crazy  prospecting  for  he  don't  know  what^' 

'*  You  forget,  iiarry,"  said  Sam,.  '*  that  you  and  I 
have  been  over  a  good  deal  of  tliis  coimtnr  before, 
and  it  may  be  I  do  know  what  I  am  after.'^ 

"  Maybe  you  do."  growled  Harry,  *•  and  Pmready 
to  back  you  for  anything  in  reason ;  but  I  wish  I 
knew  better  than  I  do  where  we  were  bound  for 
this  day,  and  whether  my  hair  woulU  be  in  order 
when  we  go  into  camp  again.  WeVe  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  now.  Hallo—what's  that? 
Mount,  Sara !  No,  there  isnH  time  to  mount ;  they're 
charging  right  in  on  us !  Close  work,  this !  There, 
tally  one  for  me !  Antone,  look  out  for  the  mules ! 
Lottie,  get  under  the  wagon!" 

Both  Harry  Poole  and  Sam  Oarrett  had  seen 
service  on  the  Plains  before,  or  the  intended 
"  surprise  party  "  of  that  half-dozen  of  Sioux  war- 
riors would  have  been  altogether  too  complete  a 
success.  As  it  was,  they  quickly  learned,  to  their 
cost,  that  they  had  made  a  verv  disastrous  blun- 
der :  and  three  of  them  wheeled  away  as  swiftly 
as  tney  had  come,  leaving  the  other  three  where 
the  deadly  bullets  of  the  two  white  men  had 
pitched  them. 

No  harm  had  come  to  the  little  *'  wedding  party," 
if  such  it  was,  although  Lottie  had  not  gone  "  under 
the  waffon,"  and  had  a  Sioux  war-arrow  sticking 
in  the  loose  folds  of  her  dross  to  bear  witness  to 
Sam's  anxious  eyes  how  near  and  how  real  had 
been  the  peril  into  which  he  had  somehow  brought 
her. 

•*I  give  it  up,  Harry!"  be  exclaimed.  "Now 
the  redskins  are  actually  on  our  trail,  there's  no 
use  in  discussing  the  matter.  I've  been  an  obsti- 
nate, wrong-headed,  dreamy  fool ;  but  that  arrow 
has  opened  my  eyes.  I  only  hope  those  fellows 
won't  be  back  again,  with  half  theu*  tribe  at  their 
heels!" 

"  Not  likely,"  dryly  returned  Harry ;  "  the  only 
wonder  is,  in  my  mind,  how  they  happened  to  be 
here,  in  their  war-paint,  at  this  time  of^  the  year,  so 
far  away  from  their  hunting-grounds.  There's  some 
deviltry  a-going  that  we're  not  posted  up  on." 

•'  Sam !  Harrv !  There  thev  come  again— a  great 
many  of  them !"  just  then  almost  screamed  poor 
Lottie.  "Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  had  rather  meet 
my  father!" 

**I  should  say  so,'*xoolly  returned  Harry;  but 
Sam  added : 

"  Look  there,  now ;  I  don't  understand  that.  I'll 
swear  our  first  lot  were  Sioux,  but  those  other  fel- 
lows are  after  them,  hot-footed !" 

"Crows,  then,"  said  Harry.  "That  solves  the 
whole  riddle :  only  I'd  as  soon  be  scatoed  by  one  as 
another,  and  there's  a  round  huiured  in  that 
ff^ng!"  ^ 

"It's   hardly   the   thing  to  strike  ^he  weaker 

Earty,"  replied  Sam,  as  he  raised  his  rifle ;  "  but 
ere's  another  crack  at  the  Sioux !" 

"  Wise,  If  not  liberal,"  said  Harry ;  and  he,  also, 
sent  a  leaden  messenger  after  their  recent  assail- 
ants, as  they  galloped  past 

Only  one  went  down,  but  the  d^ed  had  had  plenty 
of  witnesses,  and  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  yells 
of  savage  approbation  f^om  the  clouted  and  painted 
swarm  of  pursuers,  a  few  of  whom  pressed  on  after 
their  remaining  victims,  while  the  remainder  drew 
rein  around  the  "  wedding  party." 

Anjrthlnx  like  hostile  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
the  two  white  men  would  have  been  utter  madness, 
even  if  the  gestures  and  utterances  of  the  Crows— 
for  such  they  really  were — ^had  seemed  to  call  for 


resistance.  Sam  and  Harry,  therefore,  with  liOCfie 
between  them,  stood  heroically  still,  while  the  new- 
comers were  approaching,  and  poor  Antone,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  disappeared  some- 
where in  the  interior  of  the  nearest  tilted  wagon. 

The  etiquette  of  the  Plahis  is  as  rigid  as  that  of  any 
court  hi  Europe,  and  the  mass  of  the  Crow  warriors 
halted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  two  or  three  rods 
of  "  respectful  distance,"  while  tiieir  head  chief,  a 
tall  and  splendidly  ugly  redskin,  fbllowed  by  a  trio 
of  lesser  dignitaries,  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
strode  forward  to  closer  quarters,  extending  fais 
hand  as  he  did  so,  with  the  Plains  "  sign-langnage  " 
token  of  amity. 

He  was  answered  in  due  form  by  Sam  Garrett, 
but  the  chief  himself  must  have  been  astonished  to 
find  a  white  man,  dressed  in  such  a  thoronghgomg 
"settlements"  rig  of  "store  clothes,"  addreasing 
him  in  his  own  tongue. 

Not  a  visible  sign  of  such  an  emotion,  or  of  a^y 
other,  however,  was  to  be  discovered  on  tae 
cloudy  bronze  of  the  warrior's  face  as  he  listMied 
and  responded. 

"  Glad  to  meet  great  Crow  chief,"  Sam  had  amid. 
"  Friends  come  just  in  time.  Maybe  more  Sioux 
around.  Only  two  of  us,  and  we  couldn't  kill  tliem 
all." 

"White  men  fight  Sioux.  Must  be  iHenda  of 
Crow  chief.  Red  Arrow  glad  to  meet  them.  Glad 
to  see  sqnaw.  Must  be  great  braves,  else  never 
come  out  here,"  was  the  very  logical  rejoinder  of 
the  dusky  leader. 

Sam  Garrett  and  his  fHend,  however,  knew  too 
much  of  Indian  oharactef  to  do  any  great  amount 
of  talking  or  to  explain  too  minutely  the  dream- 
stances  of  their  singular  trip  into  the  wilderness.  A 
more  practical  and  politic  operation  was  that  of 
stepping  to  the  wagon  and  bringing  oat  a  hand- 
somely mounted  rifle,  as  a  present  to  Bed  Arrow 
and  a  token  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  paieftces 
at  meeting  their  fHends  and  being  delivered  fkt>m 
their  enemies. 

"  It  was  magnificent  good-luck  for  na,"  growled 
Harrv  Poole,  as  he  climbed  into  the  wagon.  "  tluit 
the  Crows  didn't  turn  up  flret.  I'd  have  ahot  tlie 
wrong  redskin,  as  sure  as  I'm  alive." 

One  other  thing  Harry  discovered,  as  he  handed 
the  presentation-rifle  out  to  Sam,  for  Antone,  flat 
on  toe  bottom  and  covered  with  miscellaneous 
goods  and  properties,  grabbed  him  by  the  leg,  ex- 
claiming : 

"  You  not  'calp  yit?  Is  de  colonel  dead?  Beiy 
queer  ting !" 

"Get  up,  you  fool!"  snapped  Harry.  <« These 
are  Crows,  and  Sam  Oarrett  knows  tiieir  lingo.  I 
ain't  half  sure  he  didn't  meet  'em  by  appointment 
and  if  he  don't  mean  to  setUe  among  'em.  Get  up, 
and  come  out  of  that." 

"Crow?"  soberly  returned  Antone.  "Den  I 
come  out    Reckon  dey  forgit  all  about  Antone." 

And   so   saying,   the   somewhat  stapid-looking 
half-breed  slowly  followed  his  cynical  emplover. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  luckless  "  sneak/'  as 
he  surely  had  been,  show  himself  in  the  open  air, 
than  the  swarm  of  daring  raiders  around  him, 
instantly  comprehending  the  situation,  greeted  Um 
with  such  a  chorus  of  mocking  jeers  as  tealiiied 
abundantly  to  the  keen  sense  of  the  grotesque  and 
the  ludicrous  possessed  by  the  red  men  of  the 
Plains. 
"  Half-and-half!"  exclaimed  one. 
"  White  man  fight.  Crow  fight,  even  Sioux  fight— 
half-man  hide  in  the  wagon !''  shouted  another. 
"  Take  his  scalp  off!'' 
"Take  his  head  off!" 
"Kill  half  of  him!" 
"Kill  the  other  half!" 

Lottie  could  not,  of  course,  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tempest  of  rude  and  guttaral  wit  tiiat 
greeted  the  cowardlv  teamster,  but  the  smile  which 
showed  that  she  understood  its  drift  was  accepted 
by  the  Crow  bystanders  most  gradoosly ,  as  a  t^ca 
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ortheruBarlcable  oonfldanoe  in  them  entertoiiied 
bjr  their  new  pnlelhoe  aoqoafaitanees. 

White  men  who  killed  their  enemies  for  them,  and 
a  white  iqaaw  who  could  appreciate  their  fan,  were 
IHcely  to  get  a  strong  hold  on  the  eood-wiU  of  the 
wad  gentlemen  hi  the  Dacotah  Hills,  and  Harry 
Poole  remarlced  to  himself  that  there  "  was  less  of  a 
half-lifted  sort  of  feeUng  about  the  roots  of  his  hair 
than  there  had  been. 

As  for  the  lucldess  Antone,  he  pretended  to  be 
wonderitilly  busy  about  the  harness  of  his  team, 
quite  contented  to  be  laughed  at,  so  long  as  the 
arrows  and  lances  remained  inactive.  A  jeer  was 
evidently  a  better  thing,  in  his  opinion,  than  a  scalp- 
yell,  at  any  time  of  day,  and  especially  Just  then 
and  there.  

OHAFTKR  II. 

So  mrcH  for  the  first  scene  in  this  drama  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  second  was  by  no  means  a 
great  many  miles  away.  Beyond  sll  doubt,  raore- 
oTcr,  number  two  was  following  on  the  trail  of 
number  one,  in  spite  of  Harry  Poole's  sneer  at  the 
impossibaity  of  such  a  thing.  It  may  be  that  even 
his  icy  neryes  would  have  experienced  somethhig  of 
a  sensation  if  he  could  have  observed  precisely  the 
manner  in  which  that  trailing  had  evidently  oeen 
done. 

There  were  three  in  this  party  ahso,  but  only  one 
of  them  was  a  human  being,  the  other  two  being  a 
pair  of  remarkably  strongly-built  and  efficient-look- 
ing thoroughbreds.  One  of  the  hitter  was  at 
present  doing  duty  as  a  pack-horse,  and  the  other 
Dore  upon  his  back  a  being  who  would  have  chal- 
lenged attention  wherever  or  by  whomever  he 
mi^t  have  been  met.  In  the  thickest  crowd  on 
earth  or  in  the  loneliest  desert,  that  weird,  bitter- 
fsced,  withered  old  man  would  have  been  worth 
while  to  turn  for  a  second  look  at  him. 

From  under  bushy  and  protecting  eyebrows  of 

Xellowish-white,  a  pair  of  deep,  greenish-gray, 
ery  eyes  looked  out  over  a  prominent  **  hawk's 
noee"  to  light  up  the  innumerable  seams  and 
wrinkles  which  crossed  each  other  in  all  directions 
mttil  Uiey  were  concealed,  so  far  as  the  lower  part 
of  his  foce  was  concerned,  by  the  tangled  luxuri- 
ance of  his  grizzly  beard,  while  his  scanty  white  hair 
fluttered  out  on  the  prairie  breeze  from  under  a 
cloee-fltting  cap  of  what  looked  like  sealskin. 

A  very  remarkable-looking  old  man,  indeed,  to 
be  forcing  his  way  at  so  fast  and  so  steady  a  pace 
across  that  desolate  wilderness,  all  alone  by  himself. 

As  for  the  wilderness  and  the  desolation,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  mind  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  peopled  as  they  well  might  be  with  perils  of 
every  sort  and  nature,  but  bent  his  keen  eyes 
straight  before  him,  now  at  the  trail  and  now  at  the 
far  horizon,  as  if  he  half  expected  that  those  who 
had  made  the  former  might  shortly  appear  between 
him  and  the  latter. 

"  Been  made  within  six  hours,  I  should  judge/' 
he  muttered,  in  a  hoarse,  deep  voice,  and  with 
the  monotone  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  talk  to 
himself.  **  The  young  fools  must  have  had  some- 
thhig more  than  fear  of  me  to  send  them  oat  on 
this  awfhl  journey.  Bam  is  a  strange  fellow,  but 
Harry  Poole  is  a  man  of  sense,  and  I  wonder  he 
didn't  prevent  it.  It  isn't  possible  either  of  them 
knew ;  and  yet  for  what  other  reason  could  they 
have  taken  this  direction?  At  all  events,  I  am 
likely  to  Imow  before  noon,  unless  I  fall  in  with  the 
wrong  party  first." 

liven  as  he  spoke  it  became  evident  that  he  had 
lUlen  in  with  some  party  or  otiier,  but  whether  the 
right  one  or  the  wrong,  nothing  in  his  own  conduct 
or  appearance  gave  tiie  slightest  indication.  For 
most  white  explorers  into  that  debatable  ground  it 
would  certainly  have  been  altogether  the  most  un- 
pleasant of  all  possible  company,  but  the  grim  old 
man  turned  neitner  to  the  rignt  hand  nor  the  left  as 
warrior  after  warrior  rode  out  ftrom  the  seeming  J 


solitude  around  him  and  urged  his  fleet  steed  nearer 
and  nearer,  with  at  first  loud  yells  of  what  seemed 
strangely  like  greeting  and  recognition. 

Closer  and  closer  wheeled  and  charged  and 
shouted  the  planted  Sioux  riders,  till  more  than  a 
score  of  them  were^  accompanying  the  stendflmt 
and  voiceless  progress  of  the  incomprehensible 
stranger. 

Assuredly,  there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
called  hostile  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  red  men, 
and  after  a  littie  while  the  shouts  died  away  into 
silence,  and,  with  meanhig  nods  and  becks  and 

{gestures,  thl^y  even  disappeared  as  they  had  come, 
caving  the  nard-faced  old  man  to  his  own  de- 
vices. 

"  Three  times  that  has  happened  since  yesterday 
morning,"  he  growled  through  his  grizzly  mustaches. 
**  I  wonder  if  it  will  continue  to  hold  good.  There 
is  something  more  in  it  than  I  can  understand—and 
yet  I  know  them  well." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  curious  kind  of  a  pnzzle,  nor 
would  it  have  been  altogether  explained  if  he  or 
another  could  have  heard  and  interpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  remarks  which  passed  from  br^va  «o  brave 
as  they  rode  away. 

"  The  Medicine-eyes  is  angry." 

"  He  is  ridtog  for  tiie  Manitou." 

"  We  ought  not  to  have  spoken." 

"  How  should  we  know  T' 

"  He  will  be  with  the  chlefli  at  the  council  to*^ 
morrow." 

"Then he  will  teU us." 

"It  is  bad  medicine  for  the  Sioux  when  he  is 
silent." 

*'  We  have  lost  some  scalps  to-day,  or  we  shall 
lose  some." 

And  so  the  painted  warriors  grew  graver  and 
more  silent  as  they  galloped  on,  mile  after  mile,  in 
a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  which  the 
old  man  had  taken. 

For  nearly  an  hour  after  he  had  been  left  to  bim^ 
self,  the  latter  pushed  steadily  forward,  without 
meeting  a  living  thing  bigger  than  a  coyote,  until 
he  came  to  a  spot  where  a  few  trees  and  a  spring 
of  water  seemed  to  have  provided  a  resting-place 
for  wayfarers  like  himself. 

Springing  ft-om  his  unwearied  quadruped  with  an 
agihty  which  belied  his  white  hairs,  the  traveler 
gave  such  careM  attention  to  both  his  equine  ser* 
vants  as  showed  a  practical  appreciation  of  their 
needs  as  well  as  their  value. 

"My  scalp  may  depend  on  their  legs  before 
night,"  he  soliloquized ;  "  and  old  Simon  Maynard 
has  ridden  across  prairie  too  often  to  neglect  the 
only  protection  he  has  brought  with  him.  I  only 
hope  fjotUe  and  her  two  fools  are  as  well  ofl'for 
horseflesh  as  I  am.  They  must  be,  or  Pd  have 
caught  up  with  'em  long  ago." 

Somewhat  in  error  as  he  was  in  this,  the  veteran's 
next  movement  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten 
himself  in  his  preparations  for  his  "  forced  march." 
Wonderfully  compact  and  condensed  as  was  the 
load  on  the  spare  horse,  it  nevertheless  contained 
quite  enough  to  furnish  forth  many  a  comfortable 
meal. 

No  tune  wasted  In  making  a  fire,  to  be  sure,  but 
an  alcohol  lamp  was  quite  enough  to  prepare  a  cup 
or  two  of  black  cofi'ee,  and  sundry  strange  prepara- 
tions of  fish,  or  flesh,  or  fowl  were  duly  expanded, 
with  a  little  water  and  a  littie  heat,  to  an  ample 
volume  and  a  very  appetizing  smell  and  appear- 
ance. 

The  armies  of  the  future  will  langh  at  the  huge 
commissary-trains  of  the  present  and  the  past,  and 
kingdoms  by  the  dozen  have  been  thrown  away  for 
lack  of  the  science  which  went  to  the  simplepro- 
vision  of  that  grim  graybeard's  breakfast,  when 
all  that  is  eatable  of  an  ox  can  be  stowed  in  three 
haversacks,  there  is  no  need  for  a  whole  regiment 
to  be  disabled  till  the  animal  himself  can  be  driven 
into  camp. 

The  breakfast  was  a  good  one,  no  doubt,  and  the 
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konat  were  penoitted  to  pick  awhfle  on  fhe  scanfy 
herbage  by  the  spring,  while  their  master  was  pre- 
paring for  them  something  akin  to  that  on  which  he 
nad  regaled  himself;  but,  at  last,  all  that  prudence 
and  experience  could  dictate  had  been  properlj 
attended  to,  and  the  white  head  once  more  was 
lifted  to  its  former  high  place  and  the  fiery  eyes 
again  looked  steadily  forward  on  the  trail  of  the 
wagon-wheels  and  the  hoois,  as  it  led  away  from 
the  spring  toward  tlie  darkening  ranges  of  the 
mountains  to  the  northward. 

''  Simon  Maynard,"  he  said  to  himsetf^,  as  he  rode 
forward,  **  you  will  catch  them  before  night,  and 
what  win  you  do  tlien  ?  Yon  are  not  the  same  man 
yon  were  when  you  started.  Is  there  any  witch- 
craft in  the  air  of  these  Plains  to  make  you  grow 
young  and  soft-hearted  again?  You  were  ooth 
when  yon  last  rode  oyer  them.  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Simon." 

little  enough  of  youth  or  softness  could  any 
obserrer  have  discerned  in  the  face  from  which  the 
muttered  monotone  proceeded,  but  it  may  haye 
been  that  there  was  somewhat  less  of  burning  in- 
tensity in  the  old  man's  eyes.  Could  it  haye  been 
because  he  had  eaten  so  good  a  breakfast  and  with 
BO  yery  remarkable  an  appetite*  for  a  man  bf  his 

i*erhaps  so. 

At  all  eyents,  he  seemed  to  haye  lost  no  part  of 
lis  purpose  of  following  that  trail,  whateyer  doubt 
he  might  haye  as  to  what  he  would  do  when  he 
should  find  the  other  end  of  it,  and  the  gallant  beast 
under  him  pushed  onward  with  a  steady  and  un- 
faltering stride,  which  paid  small  attenuon  to  the 
occasional  roughness  of  the  way. 

And  with  eyery  mile  of  progress  the  distant 
mountain-ranges  seemed  to  loom  up  darker  and 
taller  against  the  unclouded  sky,  saye  where  some 
prouder  peak  than  the  rest  bore  upon  its  summit 
the  tokens  of  the  perpetual  Winter  which  reigned 
there. 

**  The  mountains  will  bring  them  to  bay,"  muttered 
Simon  Maynard :  "  but  I  think  I  shall  reach  them 
before  they  reacn  the  mountains.  I  only  houe  the 
Sioux  may  not  get  hold  of  them  first,  or  that,  if  they 
do,  they  wiU  deal  as  respectfully  with  Lottie  and 
her  husband,  not  to  mention  that  scapegrace  of  a 
Harry  Poole,  as  they  seem  disposed  to  deal  with 
me." 

The  softening  process  was  eyidently  dohig  yery 
well,  but  now  it  became  once  more  apparent  that 
the  seeming  solitudes  were  peopled.  Away  to  the 
riffht  and  left  wild  horsemen  began  to  show  them- 
selyes  oyer  the  dull  rolls  of  the  plain.  No  whooping, 
no  yelling,  but  more  and  more  near  they  were  rid- 
ing, watching  closely  as  they  did  so  the  steady 
career  of  the  strange  old  man,  as  if  he  were  some 
puasle  far  beyond  them. 


LnTLi  more  than  half  an  hour's  gallop  to  the 
westward  of  the  spring  and  groye  at  which  Simon 
Ifaynard  had  halted  for  his  late  breakfast,  a  group 
had  gathered  that  was  in  many  ways  as  notewor- 
thy as  either  of  the  others,  and  it,  too.  consisted  at 
first  of  but  three  persons,  leayhig  out  of  the  account, 
this  time,  the  quadruped  part. 

Two  Indians,  stately-looking  old  fellows  hi  spite 
of  their  painted  and  wrinkled  faces,  with  that  in 
their  bearing  which  betokened  no  small  opinion  of 
their  own  importance,  and  yet  who  seemed  diposed 
to  regard,  with  a  most  extraordinary  measure  of 
deference,  the  third  member  of  their  party,  albeit 
neither  age,  nor  weather-bronze,  nor  his  wild  yet 
well-appointed  dress,  could  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  full-blooded  white  man. 

Bronzed,  Indeed,  was  he,  so  far  as  his  thin,  stem 
face  was  nothidden  by  his  flowing  and  grizzly  beard, 
and  his  eagle-beak  was  overlooked  by  piercing  eyes 
•f  greenish-gray,  from  under  iutting  eyebrows  of 
yellowish  white.    Oyer  his  well-made  and  profusely 


ornamented  hunting-sUrt  and  leggings  of  deersiUn 
he  wore  a  species  of  robe  of  the  tiiinnest  and  meat 

§  liable  antelope-hide,  stained  with  muItitodinoQi 
eyices  and  characters,  among  which  the  eyes  of  a 
scholar  might  haye  amused  themselyes  in  picting 
out  the  totems  of  the  aborighies  fh>m  the  weu-drawn 
emblems  and  symbols  of  the  oldest  of  all  dyilisa- 
tions. 

His  head  was  coyered  by  a  close-fitting  cap  of 
some  smooth  Air,  from  under  which  hisidiite  naJr 
escaped  in  long,  scant  locks,  that  fluttered  li^tlyin 
the  prairie  breeze. 

"  The  Crows  haye  broken  thehr  trea^,  and  their 
war-parties  haye  already  been  seen  this  side  of  the 
hUls,"  said  one  of  the  old  chiefs. 

"  The  palefkces  haye  been  permitted  to  ceroe  la 
far  enough,"  said  the  other.  "  Some  of  our  yovng 
men  may  strike  them,  or  they  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crows." 

".Oar  young  men  must  not  strike  them,"  said  tbe 
wearer  of  the  robe ;  **  but  they  must  take  them  aU 

Srisoners,  and  bring  them  to  me.    This  is  not  a  good 
ay  for  the  warriors  of  the  Sioux.    They  must  not 
even  strike  the  Crows  before  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  glai,  then,"  returned  one  of  the  old  cUefi^ 
**  that  some  of  them  are  eoming  yonder.  We  can 
tell  them  what  they  are  to  do.  lliia  is  not  a  time 
to  make  bad  medicine." 

If  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  haye  no  reUgion  to 
speak  of,  they  haye  a  superabundance  of  super- 
stition, and  they  most  deyoutly  belieye  in  what  tbey 
call  "  medicine,"  but  which  is  only  another  name 
for  what  all  other  people  haye  ako  worshiped  under 
the  head  of*  bhnd  luck,"  and  itsseyeral  equiyalents. 

It  was  eyen  as  the  painted  yeteran  had  declared, 
and  a  number  of  well-mounted  brayes  coaM  now  be 
seen  riding  closely  together  in  something  like  sober 
order  toward  the  spot  where  the  trio  were  standhig. 
Their  nearer  approach,  howeyer,  was  a  signal  for 
the  white  "meaicine  man"  and  his  two  associates 
to  spring  suddenly  upon  the  backs  of  the  horsee 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  holding,  aa  if  thej 
deemed  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  await  their  tat- 
feriors  on  foot 

The  conduct  of  the  latter,  howeyer,  as  they  came 
nearer,  offered  a  yery  proyoUng  sort  of  puzzle, 
although  they  were  themselyes  eyidently  struggling 
with  some  unusual  perplexi^  of  thehr  own. 

At  a  distance  of  a  good  two  hundred  yards  ereiy 
man  of  them  drew  rein,  nor  could  any  amount  of 
gesturing  or  eyen  peremptory  shouting  ttom.  the  ' 
two  old  chiefs  bring  them  a  horse's  length  nearer. 
They  had  decided  apparently  that  it  was  a  "  bad 
medicine-day  "  for  Sioux,  and  they  did  not  want  any 
of  it  for  their  own  personal  share. 

"  Go  and  speak  with  them,"  quietly  remarked 
the  robed  white  man.    «*Ask  them  what  they  haye 


In  an  instant  he  was  alone  in  his  magical  digni^, 
nor  did  the  *'  young  men  "  seem  at  all  ayerae  to  tte 
approach  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  chiefh  and  con- 
jurers though  they  might  be. 

In  a  short  space  of  thne,  howeyer,  the  wrinkled 
messengers  returned,  bringing  with  them  seyeral  of 
the  more  plucky  of  the  hesitating  warriora  to  teU 
their  own  story  for  themselyes. 

They  would  not  approach  any  too  nearly  eyen 
now,  but  a  tall  Sioux  braye  responded  to  a  sternly 
uttered  ouestion  with— 

"  We  know  how  the  Big  Medicine  finds  out  so 
much  when  we  thhik  he  is  In  his  lodge." 

**  Do  you  ?"  was  the  sneering  rejomder.  "  WeQ, 
if  you  know,  you  may  tell." 

**  We  haye  all  seen  it  this  day,"  continued  the 
awe-stricken  braye.  *'  The  Big  Medicine  does  not 
need  to  leaye  his  lodge— there  are  two  of  him." 

Under  all  the  bronze  of  the  aged  white  man's  fkce 
a  deep  and  deadly  pallor  crept  to  the  roots  of  hia 
hair  as  he  listened,  and  he  seemed  almost  to  reel 
upon  his  saddle  as  he  gasped  : 

"  Have  you  seen  him  T* 

"  We  haye  seen  him,"  sententiously  reified  the 
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warrior.    **  He  is  riding  toward  the  moimtaliis,  and 
he  does  not  speak." 

"Then  follow  him,"  sharply  and  sternly  com- 
manded the  old  man.  "  Do  nfm  no  harm,  for  yonr 
liyes,  bot  bring  him  to  me.  Beware  how  yon  lay  a 
hand  npon  him.    Go !" 

They  needed  no  second  command,  and,  as  the 
"  yonng  brayes  "  wheeled  hnrriedly  away  to  com- 
municate their  errand  to  their  comrades,  a  strong 
feeling  of  cariosity  conld  be  seen  straggling  with 
the  custoroary  compoenre  of  the  two  old  chiem. 

*'  The  Big  Medicine  Is  troubled,"  said  one. 

"  Is  it  good  or  bad  ?"  asked  the  other. 

'*  It  is  a  bad  day,"  was  the  brief,  sternly  nttered 
response ;  and  the  Big  Medicine  strack  spurs  to  his 
horse,  with  a  manifest  purpose  of  riding  oy  himself 
for  the  present 

Great  must  haye  been  the  respect  with  which  he 
had  inspired  his  sayage  coadjutors,  for  they  eyen 
condescended  to  follow  meekly  in  the  rear,  without 
a  question  as  to  where  he  was  leading  them. 

**  There  cannot  be  any  mistake."  be  muttered. 
"  That  fatal  resemblance  which  darkened  my  boy- 
hood, robbed  me  of  my  bride,  and  from  which  I  fled 
faito  the  wQdemess,  has  ct>088ed  my  path  again  at 
last,  and  it  will  surelv  bring  eyil  with  it  Simon- 
Simon  Ifaynard— it  Is  he,  beyond  a  doubt;  but 
what  can  haye  drawn  him  out  into  this  wilderness? 
He  is  no  miner,  any  more  than  that  young  woman 
and  her  companions.  I  see  now— it  is  all  one  story, 
he  and  they.  Anyhow,  I  will  haye  them  all  in  camp 
this  day.  Yellow  Bear  and  his  band  cannot  be  many 
miles  away.  There  are  bloody  times  ahead,  or  I 
am  mistaken." 

Right  onward,  in  a  direction,  whether  he  knew  it 
er  not,  nearly  parallel  to  that  in  which  Simon  May- 
Hard  was  at  that  moment  pitehing,  rode  his  manrel- 
cos  counterpart,  and  the  ru&  warriors  whose 
superstitious  fancy  insisted  upon  the  identity  of  the 
two  might  well  haye  been  pardoned.  Dress  them 
alike,  and  one  could  haye  passed  for  the  other  as 
readily  as  oofaia  of  the  same  mintage. 

Now,  howeyer,  the  Big  Medicme  of  the  Slouz 
was  suddenly  aroused  ttom  the  reyerie  into  which 
his  thouehts  had  driyen  him  by  the  shouts  of  the 
pair  of  old  chiefii,  and  the  cause  was  straight  in  ttoni 
of  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  strong  and  well-appointed 
band  of  warriors  who  had  sileotiy  halted  to  await 
his  approach. 

«  TeUow  Bear  1"  he  muttered.  **  Now  we  need 
be  in  no  ftarther  trouble  about  the  Crows.  I  hope 
we  will  be  in  time  to  preyent  any  mischief." 

In  a  moment  more  he  was  among  them,  and  there 
was  something  like  dismay  in  his  fkce  as  he  listened 
to  the  news  they  had  to  tell. 

Already,  that  morning,  a  party  of  Yellow  Bear's 
braves  had  yerUIed  his  preaiotlon  of  **  bad  medi- 
cine," and  the  one  who  had  escaped  reported  that 
his  fellows  had  fallen,  not  by  the  arrows  of  the 
Crows,  but  by  the  bullets  of  the  whHe  men.  What 
was  more,  these  last,  also,  had  fiUlen  into  the  hands 
<ifthe  Crows. 

**  Bad,  yery  bad."  remarked  Yellow  Bear  him- 
self, a  short,  thick-aet,  burly  scalper,  "but  the 
yonng  men  forgot  the  warnings  of  the  Big 
Medicine." 

/^  *•  It  would  haye  been  all  right  to-morrow,"  re- 
plied the  latter.  "  We  must  strike  the  Crows,  but 
those  palefices  must  go  back  to  Fort  Laramie,  or 
the  whole  year  will  be  bad." 

A  wonderftil  thing  is  "  luck  "  in  the  mfaids  which 
recognize  It,  and  *'  Dad  luck  "  is  stronger  eyen  than 
good.  So  strong  that  eyen  Yellow  Bear  and  his 
warriors  were  content  to  swear  obedience  to  the 
directiona  of  their  Big  Medicine  in  spite  of  their 
bitter  wrath  oyer  the  disaster  of  the  morning.  They 
could  but  wonder,  howeyer,  that  their  mystical 
counselor  Immediately  led  the  way  nortHward, 
althooffh  he  knew  that  the  Crow  band  was  to  be 
found  in  that  quarter,  and  Yellow  Bear  yentured  to 
remonstrate. 

«*  Bad  Medicine  V^  he  inquired. 


"  Ride  fast."  replied  the  old  man. 
just  in  time."  


**  We  shaU  be 


OHiLPTSB  ry. 


At  first,  Simon  Maynard  had  utterly  disregarded 
his  strange  companions,  merely  glancing  at  tiiem 
out  of  the  corners  of  his  flittering  eyes,  as  they 
galloped  nearer,  and  pnshmg  on  more  and  more 
rapidly.  Not  an  arrow  whizzed  past  lUm,  not 
a  yell  threatened  them,  and  the  silent  sayages,  who 
were  closing  In  upon  him,  seemed  in  a  most  disa- 
greeable quandary  as  to  what  they  should  do  next 

Orders  were  orders,  howeyer,  and  take  him  they 
must,  and  so.  Just  as  the  whole  party  were  riding 
up  a  gentle  decliyity,  half  a  dozen  Biouz  at  once 
disengaged  their  long  lariats,  and  prepared  abse- 
lutefy  to  lasso  the  object  of  their  dread  and 
cnrioj^itj. 

tor  ward  sprang  Simon  Maynard's  thoroughbred, 
unri^r  n.  quick  touch  of  the  spur.  And  then,  just  as 
he  c1i3sired  the  summit  of  tiie  "rise,"  and  as  the 
folds  of  the  lariati  were  launched  through  the  air, 
the  prairie  beyond  suddenly  rang  with  a  chorus  of  ^ 
fierce  wboophig,  and  the  Sioux  brayes  found  them- 
selveR  icL  the  immediate  presence  of  flye  times  their 
nuraibi'r  of  their  deadliest  enemies. 

IVl::^:  jd  and  hampered  with  coll  after  coll,  Sfanon 
Maynard  was  dragged  heayUy  flrem  the  saddle, 
while  the  twe  startled  steeds  sprang  eyen  more 
swiftly  forward. 

•'  We've  got  him  1"  was  about  the  true  inteli>re- 
tation  of  a  dozen  guttural  exclamations  around  him, 
but  it  was  very  much  what  the  Crows  also  were 
shouting,  for  they  fhlly  believed  they  had  "  got " 
that  par^  of  Sioux. 

And  BO.  traly,  they  would  have  dene,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sagacity  with  which  the  Big  Medicine 
had  urged  forward  the  warriors  of  Yellow  Bear. 

The  plucky  messengers  sent  to  arrest  old  Simon 
had  fastened  on  their  prey  like  bulldogs,  and  pre- 
sented a  truly  valorous  fk-ont  to  their  charging  foes. 
They  were  no  chaff  to  be  swept  away,  and  no  chil- 
dren to  follow,  as  every  Crow  well  knew ;  bot  none 
the  less  did  the  latter  instantly  swoop  down  upon 
them,  riding  around  and  around  them  in  a  narrow- 
ing chrcle  f^om  which  escape  seemed  impossible. 

So  it  seemed,  and  so  it  would  have  been,  but 
lust  now  the  column  of  Yellow  Bear,  with  the  white 
hair  and  flowing  robe  of  the  Big  Medicine  well  in 
front,  came  dashing  in  to  the  rescue,  ftilly  restoring 
the  equality  of  numbers  and  adding  something  of  a 
surprise  to  the  vigor  of  their  onset 

Scattered  and  broken  for  the  moment,  bat  neither 
defeated  nor  disheartened,  the  warriors  of  Red 
Arrow  were  driven  back  over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
while  Simon  Maynord  was  lifted  to  his  feet  and  into 
the  saddle  from  which  an  unlucky  redskin  had  }uit 
been  speared.  As  he  once  more  glanced  keenly 
around  him,  however,  his  eves  fell  upon  that  whion 
sent  a  singular  spasm,  it  nught  be  of  pain,  through 
trm  nerve  of  hb  attenuated  frame. 

"Andrew !"  he  exclaimed.    '*  Can  that  be  you  ?" 

"  Simon !"  was  the  only  answer ;  but  the' Yellow 
Bear  added,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  warriora  round 
him: 

"All  right,  now.  Big  Medicine  all  here.  Both  of 
him.    Wonder  what  come  next !" 

But  if  Simon  Maynard 's  eyes  turned  for  a  moment 
from  an  encounter  with  those  Into  which  they  had 
been  gazing,  it  was  only  to  find  causa  for  yet  another 
tremor. 

"Andrew  1"  he  exolaimed ;  " look  yonder!  My 
daughter  and  her  husband  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crows.    Can  you  not  save  them  ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  was  the  rejohider :  "  but  what  shall  I 
do  with  you,  meantime?  I  don't  want  you  to  lose 
your  scalp— it  is  altogether  too  much  like  mine." 

Strangely  alike  were  the  two  withered  faces 
which  were  peering  into  each  other  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem  so  cymcally  propounded ;  but  the  ordi- 
nary chances  of  the  battlefield  were  likely  to  sdve 
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it  for  them,  as  the  Crows  were  fast  raUying  for  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle  ^  while  the  Sioux,  forgetting 
their  '*  bad  medicine  '*  m  their  brief  saccess,  were 
not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  bat  at  that  very  moment 
were  charging  down  the  slope  with  an  impetus 
which  bore  Simon  Marnard  and  his  **  double  *^ irre- 
sistibly with  them.  These  two,  however,  were  not 
the  only  interested  spectators  of  that  savage  com- 
bat, for  old  Simon's  glance  over  the  rise  had  told 
him  tho  truth,  and  Sam  Garrett  and  his  sweet-faced 
bride,  with  Harry  Poole,  and  even  Antone,  had  a 
▼ery  distinct  conception  of  the  llEtot  that  their  own 
fortunes  were  hanging  in  the  balance,  as  well  as 
those  of  Bed  Arrow  and  Yellow  Bear. 

"  Kir  father !  my  fiither !"  Lottie  had  cried,  as  she 
saw  him  lassoed  and  pulled  from  his  horse. 

"  Vd  know  hhn  a  mile  away,"  gruffly  remarked 
Harrv  Poole.  **  They  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him,  or 
they'd  have  used  something  worse  than  their  lariats. 
The  Crows  will  bag  the  whole  lot  in  ten  minutes." 

*'  No,  but  they  won't,  though !"  exclaimed  Sam. 
''  There  are  more  Sioux  coming  up.  Do  you  see  that, 
now  T  Look  at  that  queer  old  guy  in  front— he's  no 
redskin,  or  Pm  mistaken." 

**  You're  not  mistaken,"  quietly  responded  Sam. 
*'  That*8  the  Tcry  man  I  came  out  here  to  find." 


**  Well,  then,"  said  Harry,  '*  now  you've  found 
him,  why  don't  you  go  in  and  shake  hands  with 
him  ?  At  this  distance  he  looks  like  a  good  carica- 
ture of  your  fine  old  father-in-law." 

**  Harry !"  remonstrated  Lottie. 

"  The  Crows  are  getting  the  worst  of  it,"  said 
Sam.    "  I  must  sav  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  things." 

**  No  more  do  I,''  said  Harry.  **  Look  here,  Sam, 
it  won't  do  for  us  to  be  taken,  you  know.  We've 
shot  four  Sioux  tills  very  day,  and  they'd  have  our 
scalps  to  a  certainty.  The  Crows  must  win  this 
fight" 

'*  That's  so,"  replied  Sam,  "  and  two  ji^ood  rifles 
will  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  their  chances. 
Lottie,  yon  and  Antone  stay  here  by  the  wagons. 
Hairy  and  I  must  go  in  to  help  our  friends." 

Bight  glad  were  Bed  Arrow  and  his  braves,  hi 
their  moment  of  deadly  peril,  that  they  had  re- 
frained from  scalping  those  two  white  men  that 
morning,  and  an  awful  thins  it  was  for  the  warriors 
of  Yellow  Bear  when  their  best  and  foremost  began 
to  pitch  from  their  ponies  under  the  terrible  pre- 
cision of  that  brace  of  repeating  rifles.  Biding,  as 
thev  did,  a  littie  in  the  rear  of  their  Crow  allies,  and 
picking  out  their  targets  with  a  good  deal  of  security, 
Sam  and  Harry  emptied  their  cartridge-chambers  as 
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eoolly  M  if  they  had  been  shootiDg  for  a  prize.  And 
BO  they  were,  too,  if  their  own  acalps  were  to  be 
oonaidered  worth  winning. 

Conical  batts,  at  less  than  two  hundred  yards, 
were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  rank  as  **  bad  medi- 
cine," at  least  fbr  such  red  men  as  came  in  their 
way,  and  the  Sioax  charge  wavered,  slackened, 
scattered,  and  was  broken  in  all  directions  by  the 
exulting  rush  of  Red  Arrow  and  his  yelling  fol- 
lowers. 

Kot  a  man  of  the  former,  moreover,  but  now  re- 
called the  ominous  predictions  of  the  *'  Big  Medi- 
oine.**  and  remembered  that  this  was  a  **  bad  day  " 
for  him  and  his  tribe,  and,  veterans  as  they  were, 
the  lighting  heart  began  rapidly  to  ooze  out  of  them, 
as  they  were  poshed  more  eflbotively  by  their  fierce 
pursuers. 

The  Crows,  however,  were  in  "an  enemy's 
counfrv,"  and  Bed  Arrow  knew  too  well  the  men 
with  wnom  he  had  to  deal  to  carry  a  matter  of  that 
tort  too  &r.  There  was  no  telling  at  what  moment 
the  broken  remnants  of  Yellow  Bear's  band  might 
receive  such  reinforcements  as  would  reverse  the 
unpleasant  features  of  their  relative  position. 

The  victorious  Crows  were  therefore  called  back 
from  their  eager  pursuit,  and  compelled  to  content 
themselves  witii  such  harvest  of  scalps  and  glory  as 
they  had  ahready  secured,  while  their  leader  mag- 
nanimously tendered  to  his  white  allies  the  acknow- 
ledgments to  which  their  timely  services  entitied 
them. 

The  whole  Crow  nation,  he  averred,  would  for 
ever  regard  them  as  brothers  of  the  most  brotherly 
sort,  and  how  much  more  he  might  have  said  can 
only  be  conjectured,  but  Just  then  be  was  interrupted 
by  an  exclamation  of  Harry  Poole. 

"  Here's  your  father-in-law,  Sam,  and  no  mistake. 
ThoM  lariats  have  saved  him  this  time.  The  Crows 
have  spared  him  becaose  the  Sioux  tied  him  up. 
Vow,  they're  letting  him  loose.  What's  that  he^s 
going  for  in  that  reckless  wayT' 

'*  Harrj !  Bed  Arrow,  my  friend,  this  way  1"  ex- 
claimed Sam,  as  he  sprang  forward. 

But  a  hand  was  on  nis  arm  at  that  moment,  and  a 
trembling  voice  murmured  in  his  ear : 

"  Oh,  8am-my  fattier  I" 

**  Come  with  me,  Lottie,  dear.  Well  take  care 
of  hfan.  I'd  as  lief  meet  him  now  as  any  other  time, 
and  you  mustn't  be  afraid." 

"Fm  only  afraid  they'U  hurt  him,"  said  the 
yeung  wifSs,  aa  she  clang  more  closely  to  her  hus- 
band. 

They  were  none  too  soon,  with  all  their  haste, 
for  a  tall  Crow  warrior  was  resenting,  knife  In  band, 
the  interference  of  Simon  Maynard  between  him 
and  the  trophy  he  was  about  to  secure  from  a  form 
which  lay  prostrate  on  the  trampled  and  bloody 
grass. 

The  voice  of  Bed  Arrow  himself  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  turn  back  the  grumbling  brave,  but  Sam 
Oarrett  and  his  friend  strengthened  his  authority  by 
a  motion  toward  the  handles  of  their  revolvers,  and 
both  Simon  and  the  soalpwere  saved. 

''Andrew  I  Andrew  I  Have  they  killed  him  f  ex- 
claimed old  Shnon,  as  he  bent  low  above  the  out- 
stretched body ;  for  it  was  indeed  the  Big  Medicine 
of  the  ^ux  whom  he  had  protected  so  courage- 
ously. 

Something  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
reach  the  senses  of  the  apparentiy  slain  man,  and  a 
look  of  recognition  flashed  suddenly  out  from  under 
the  white  eyebrows. 

"  Simon,  are  you  here  ?  Tes,  I  think  they  have 
done  for  me  at  last  I  knew  this  was  to  be  a  bad 
day.    Are  your  daughter  and  the  rest  safe  ?" 

Strangely  Indeed  liad  the  "softening  process" 
worked  on  the  heart  of  old  Simon  Maynard  that 
morning,  for  the  hot,  big  drops  that  were  falling 
now  on  the  withered  fsoe  of  the  dying  man  came  t 
fi?om  the  greenish-gray  eyes  which  had  oeen  so  like  1 
his  own  even  In  their  strong  hardness  and  bitterness  I 
of  expression.  ' 


**  It's  all  right,  Shnon,"  continued  Us  brother. 
"  That's  your  daughter.  Is  it?  Give  her  mv  robe. 
and  tell  her  husband  there's  a  fortune  in  it,  if  ha 
knows  enough  to  find  it  No,  Simon,  I  can*t  da 
any  weeping,  even  for  the  sake  of  resembling  yon. 
I'd  as  lief  die  now  as  any  other  time.  Dont  ki  | 
that  scoundrel  scalp  me ;  and  bury  me  so  deep,  the 
coyotes  can't  dig  me  up.  Dont  fargti  abonft  tha 
robe,  Simon.  Your  daughter'a  my  niece,  rtm 
know.  Tell  her  to  stoop  down  here  aad  kias  aer 
uncle  good-by.^' 

Fainter  and  fainter  the  steady  voice  bad  grown, 
and  the  bystanders,  as  well  as  old  Simon,  had 
leaned  forward  closer  and  closer  to  catch  the  flpUnf 
utterance. 

Slowly  i 
inter    - 

respo . , ^ 

and  pressed  a  most  l^ndlyand  tjmpkibh&g  km 
upon  ttie  old  man's  fofehead. 

The  keen  gray  eyes  clceed  fhst  aa  she  did  so,  nad 
they  never  opened  again,  for  the  arrows  of  the 
Crows  had  done  their  work. 

According  to  all  the  laws  of  Indian  warfhre,  Sam 
and  his  friend  were  entitied  to  at  least  as  mooh  of 
that  day's  trophies  as  Simon  Maynard  and  iht  body 
of  his  brother  ndght  be  supposed  to  amount  to ; 
nor  was  It  much  more  difficult  to  aeonre  the  two 
horses  of  the  former,  and  the  dying  requests  were 
religiously  attended  to. 

First,  however,  as  old  Simon  roee  from  Ua  last 
look  at  the  fkce  so  masreloosly  like  Ua  own,  with 
the  unwonted  tears  still  wet  upon  his  cheeks,  he 
met  the  eyes  of  his  daughter,  more  tearful  ftan  Us 
had  been,  in  such  a  mingling  of  repentance  and  ap- 
peal, that  his  arms  fiew  open  in  spite  of  himseir. 

"  Sam,"  growled  Harry  Poole, "  what  in  aU  the 
world  did  you  and  Lottie  run  away  ft^m  him  ferf 

"  That's  what  did  it  for  him,''^8aid  Sam,  aa  he 
pointed  to  the  prostrate  form  of  Lottie's  atrange 
uncle.  "  I'd  have  given  a  good  deal  for  a  talk  wnh 
that  man  before  the  Crows  hit  him." 

An  hour  later,  as  the  Crows  were  preparing  to 
move  on  again  and  the  white  men  were  discmiing 
what  might  be  their  best  and  aafbst  way  bome. 
Antone  threw  broadcaat  over  the  end  of  the  nearest 
wagon  the  splendid  antelope-skin  robe  wU^  had 
that  morning  adorned  the  ^'  Big  Medicine  **  off  the 
Sioux. 

"  Turn  It  over,"  said  Harry  Poole ;  **  let's  see  the 
other  side  of  it  That's  your  ftirtone,  Mrs.  Saa 
Oarrett." 

Wonderfully  complex  and  grotesque  aa  waa  the 
exterior  of  that  conjurer's  robe,  the  other  side  was 
likely  to  be  even  more  Interesting. 

"  It  looks  like  a  map,"  said  Lottie. 

"  It  is  a  map,  and  no  mistake !"  exclaimed  her 
fhtiier. 

"And  of  this  very  country  we're  hi,  or  Fm  a  sin- 
ner," added  Harry.  "Sam,  have  you  forgotten 
your  book-learning?  Can't  you  malke  something 
out  of  thes^  letters  7" 

"  The  funniest  mixture  I  ever  saw,"  aald  Sam. 
"  Indian  words  spelled  with  Greek  letters,  wiUi  here 
and  there  a  dash  of  Hebrew.  Hollo,  what  does  that 
mean  ?  Harry— Lottie,  the  old  man's  robe  wi&  teO 
us  all  he  could  have  told." 

"About  whatr'  said  Harry. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?"  said  Bam.  "  Of  course  you 
don't ;  but  I  do.  That  map  gives  the  result  of  old 
Andrew  Maynard's  prospecting  fbr  nobody  knows 
how  many  years,  and  It's  Just  gold — gold — gold-— 
gold,  all  over  it."  ' 

"  Small  good.it  will  do  us  just  now,"  said  Harry, 
ruefolly. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Sam ;  "  but  some  day  we  can 
come  back  for  it,  if  we  ever  get  home." 

Weil,  it  was  weeks  and  weeks,  even  with  the  help 
of  their  Crow  IHends,  before  the  singular  brldal- 
tonr  wound  up  in  a  place  of  aafetj.  but  they  car- 
ried witii  them  the  robe  of  the  Big  Medictee  of  the 
Sioux. 
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Yet  or  No. 

SkaxJi  I  fOKwer  blm  Tm  or  answer  him  Ko^ 
Bright  starL  when  h«  oomea  to-night. 

With  his  pleading  voice  and  his  eyee  aglow 
With  the  fervor  of  love's  soft  light? 

Pale  moon,^wlth  jour  silvery  bow, 

Pray  listen  and  guide  me  aright — 
Shall  1  answer  him  Tea  or  answer  him  No 

When  he  pleads  for  my  love  to*nightt 

Soft  winds  with  your  mnslcal  song. 

Oh,  hark  to  my  cry  ere  yon  go  t 
He  MM  loved  me  so  truly,  and  loved  me  so  long, 

Shall  I  answer  him  Tee  or  NoT 

Sweet  roses  with  bosoms  of  snow 

Unvailed  to  the  soft  moonlight, 
Shall  I  answer  him  Yes  or  answer  him  No, 

When  we  panse  by  your  side  to-night  t 

Shy  heart,  with  your  tremulous  sigh, 
And  secret  none  other  may  know. 

Now  tell  me  truly,  here  under  the  aky. 
Shall  I  answer  him  Tee  or  NoT 

Ah  I  his  step  on  the  sesrwashed  shore 

Has  set  all  my  pulses  aglow, 
And  I  think,  shy  heart,  I  can  waver  no  mors, 

But  wiU  answer  him  Yes,  not  Na 


Two  Thanksgivings! 

BIOHTBBV    AVD    TWEVTT-EIOHT. 


BrntOTKED?    Tea. 

Folks  looked  and  wondered  a  little :  bat  then 
folks  woald  ffoasip  aboat  everything.  There  was 
BO  stopping  tneir  tongnes,  and  Lilian  Travis  hadn*t 
the  least  notion  of  placing  a  restraint  upon  her 
lover,  simply  beoanse  she  was  engaged  to  him. 
That  might  be  possible  for  some  natnres,  bat  to 
bers  never.  Tme  that  on  several  occasions  she  did 
experience  a  singular  sinking  at  the  heart  when, 
coming  suddenly  upon  her  promised  husband  and 
tjjie  bejritcbing  Ida  Harris,  she  found  them  in  cozy 
<ete-ft*fete,  Ida,  at  least,  impatient  of  interraption. 
Did  she  show  her  annoyance?  Not  even  bV  the 
sign  BO  nnfaUing,  a  change  of  color.  Her  very  blood 
was  held  in  check  by  an  indomitable  will,  a  pride 
to  superior  to  ordinary  attacks  upon  it  as  to  be  in 
the  largest  sense  exceptional. 

Farmer  Travis  was  a  rich  and  prosperons  framer, 
with  more  land  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with. 
His  wife  had  gone  home  many  years  before,  and 
Lilian  was  his  only  child,  and  as  thoronghlj  idolized 
m  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  only  child  to  be. 

It  was  with  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  words  that  he 
finally  gave  his  consent  to  his  daaghter*s  union  with 
Archibald  Glenburn.  Not  that  be  had  any  ob- 
jection tothe  voimg  gentleman ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  profoundly  sensible  of  and  grateful  for  the 
admirable  qualities  of  his  prospeetTve  son-in-law. 

The  marriage  was  proper  enough,  if  he  could 
only  have  kept  his  child  at  home.  This  would  be, 
of  oonrse,  impossible.  Mr.  Glenburn  was  a  rising 
lawyer,  and  his  clients  in  New  York  city  were  a  full 
dajrs  Ji-tumey  fW>m  the  farm. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving !  Cold  and  bluster- 
ing outside,  but  in  the  great,  room^  country- 
house  it  was  all  warmth  and  cheenness.  The 
presiding  genius  had  touched  and  retouched 
everything  from  top  to  bottom,  (torn  the  cake  and 
pies  in  the  kitchen  to  the  hangpig-basketa  and 
special  adornments  of  the  sitting-room  and  parlor. 

The  piano  was  open,  and  his  favorite  music  ready 
on  the  rack,  for  the  lover  was  hourly  expected. 

As  she  arranges  her  abundant  dark  hair,  and 

i)utB  the  finishing-touches  to  the  lace  in  her  neck, 
et  us  see  if  we  can  analjze  her  thoughts. 
They  are  not  altogether  happy.    In  the  midst  of 


an  human  Joys  a  flavor  of  bitterness  arises  firom  be- 
neath.   And  what  was  hers? 

Oossipe  had  been  busy,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  her  engagement  was  known,  and  it  was  said, 
BO  openly  that  ft  had  even  reached  her  ears,  that 
daring  the  past  Summer  her  cousin,  the  gay, 
heartless,  but  showy  Ida  Harris  had  done  all  in  her 
power  to  win  Archibald's  love. 

And  gossip  said  that  she  bad  succeeded  I  Was  it 
really  so? 

Lilian  started  to  find  herself  insensibly  recalling 
little  incidents  of  her  cousin's  yislt,  which  had  not 
been  in  the  least  to  that  person's  credit 

The  farmer  had  gone  to  the  depot. 

"  It  is  too  cold,  cnild,  for  you  to  go,"  he  said,  as 
Lilian  made  ready  to  accompany  him.  "  The  wind 
is  as  keen  as  a  razor,  and  it's  an  up-hill  Journey 
anyhow." 

'*  Very  well,"  she  answered,  placidly. 

Not  even  to  her  father  could  Lilian  Travis  show 
her  great  anxiety  to  meet  her  intendeil  husband. 

So  the  birds  had  more  seed,  the  tidies  an  extra 
pull,  and  the  pictures  another  dnsting.  The  new 
pieces  were  every  one  tried,  and  at  last  oame  the 
farmer's  hearty  ••  Whoa  !" 

Lilian's  heart  beat  quicklj,  but  she  made  no  mo- 
tion to  stir. 

What  was  that?— a  woman's  voice. 

Lilian's  heart  almost  stopped  now. 

'*  Where  in  the  world  is  Lil  ?  Here,  Archie,  take 
my  bag !  Mercy !  my  arms  are  almost  broken,  and 
my  hands  are  just  like  sticks." 

The  Bitt:ng-room  door  opens  with  a  bang,  and  the 
**  sticks  "  find  their  way  about  the  neck  of  the  now 
self-possessed  hostess.  Archibald  brings  up  the 
rear  with  carpet-bag,  umbrella,  overshoes  and 
waterproof. 

Lilian  wonders  If  she  is  always  to  be  so  bitterly 
disappointed,  but  she  returns  her  cousin's  unusual 
caress,  and  smilingly  offers  to  unload  her  lover, 
whom  she  thinks  she  never  saw  looking  quite  so 
handsome  and  quite  so  awkward  since  she  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. ' 

Where  is  the  tenderness  of  that  welcome  she  has 
so  delightedly  anticipated?  To  be  sure,  Archie 
draws  her  to  him  and  kisses  her  forehead  silentiy. 
She  feels  sure  he  Is  Just  as  glad  to  see  her  as  she  is 
to  see  him,  but  of  course  nobody  can  act  naturally 
when  Ida  is  around. 

"  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  coming,"  Ida  rat- 
tled on ;  '^  but  when  Mr.  Glenburn  was  to  our  house 
about  a  week  ago,  and  I  found  he  had  decided  to 
come,  I  wanted  to  come  with  him,  oh,  so  mueh  t 
Mercy !  am  I  not  a  perfect  fHght  ?"  and  the  fair 
speaker  brushed  back  the  golden  curls  and  pursed 
up  her  rosy  lips  till  Lilian  was  fain  to  admit  that  she 
looked  more  kissable  than  ever. 

So  Archie  visited  at  the  Harrises'.  She  supposed 
he  must  call  occasionally,  but  not  an  intimation  of 
it  had  she  received  from  him. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  go  np-stairs  until  I  get  oom- 
pletely  thawed  out  But  as  I  was  saying,  when  I 
found  Mr.  Glenburn  had  really  made  up  his  mind  to 
come " 

Lilian  wondered  if  the  old  adversary  was  really 
tryin^ic  to  make  her  lealous.  So  there  had  been  a 
doubt  about  the  gentferoan's  spending  Thanksgiving 
with  her  ?    This  was  news  also. 

*'  I  determined  that  I  would  come.  I  had  to 
forego  two  parties  to  do  it,  Lilian ;  but  I  had  rather 
be  here  with  you  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
So  I  told  him  I'd  let  him  know  the  next  time  he 
called ;  and  here  we  are.  It  is  ever  so  much  nicer 
coming  down  with  somebody !  Why,  the  journey 
didn't  seem  ten  miles  long— did  it  Mr.  Glenburn  ?'' 

**  It  never  seems  long  to  me,"  replied  Archie, 
with  a  knowing  glance  in  Lilian's  direction  that  told 
wondertuUv,  but  not  outwardly. 

There  might  have  been  a  trifle  more  warmth  in 
her  manner  toward  her  cousin,  but  this  was  the  only 
perceptible  effect 

Ida  must  have  been  very  entertalnhig  all  through 
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the  rett  of  that  day  and  eTeniiig,  for  both  Archie 
and  the  fltrmer  were  constaDtly  tesUftriog  to  her 
power  oTor  them  hj  the  heartieit  laughter  and  the 
merriest  rejohiden. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  not  one  moment  yet  alone  with 
her  lover. '  Ida  wai  sleepv  and  Archie  fatigned.  His 
handsome  head  preflsed  the  sofa-coahion,  and  Lis 
yawns,  though  politely  repressed,  were  qnite  suffi- 
cient to  Jostiqr  tJie  hostess  in  suggesting  bedtime. 

'*0h,  mercy,  yes!"  gaped  Ida.  "I  am  Just 
fagged  out." 

"And  who  would  have  thought  it  ?"  remarked  the 
farmer,  in  surprise.  "  It  is  ten  o'clock,  upon  my 
word !" 

It  had  been  an  interminable  evening  to  Lilian. 
She  had  plaved  and  sung,  and  Archie  had  turned 
her  leaves,  it  is  true,  and  sometimes  his  hand  had 
strayed  to  her  shoulder,  and  lovingly  lingered 
there,  Just  as  it  always  did  when  they  were  slone. 
It  was  provoking,  though,  to  think  that  every  one 
of  these  little  heart-conitbrts  had  been  ofbet  by 
some  coquettish  trick  of  Ida's. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  fine  hair,  LUf  she  had 
asked,  her  little  hand  among  the  luxuriant  dark  rings 
which  adorned  the  young  gentleman's  head.  "  Say, 
Lil,  lend  me  your  back-comb,  and  let's  see  how  he 
looks  with  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle ;  never  mind, 
I'll  take  a  hair-pin,"  and  Lilian  forced  herself  to 
laugh,  as  the  giddjr  girl,  her  task  completed,  pulled 
her  victim  to  a  sitting  posture,  to  mark  the  effect. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  ffoing  to  ring  us  out  at  six 
o'clock,  if  to-morrow  is  Thankdgiviug,"  continued 
Ida,  lingering  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to 
bid  the  former  good-night. 

**  Break&st  at  eight,"  replied  Lilian,  pleasantly. 
*'And  you  need  not  rise  then  unless  you  are  quite 
readv." 

"Oh,  mercy,  I  always  get  up  to  breakfast  Don't 
you,  Mr.  Glenbnm?  Good-night,  and  pleasant 
dreams.  Good-night,  Lil.  Dear  me!  I  believe  I 
shall  foil  asleep  before  I  can  undress  myself." 

Archie  lingered  at  his  door,  lamp  in  hand. 

"Good-night,  my  darling,"  he  whispered,  ten- 
derly, as  Lilian  returned. 

"Good-night,"  and  Lilian's  dark  eyes  sought  her 
lover's  face. 

"  Can  we  not  have  a  few  momenta  to  ourselves 
now?"  he  laughingly  Asked,  pointing  to  the  stairs. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  down  again?"  she  inquired, 
her  eyes  so  fdl  of  light  that  Archie  playfully  put 
her  away,  declaiming  that  they  dazzled  him. 

"  Come  on,"  he  answered,  leading  the  way. 
"  Was  there  ever  such  a  marplot  as  your  cousin  ?" 
he  asked,  as  they  sat  together  before  the  fire.  "  I 
did  everything  but  tell  ber  a  falsehood  about  my 
coming.  If  she  had  had  a  particle  of  sense  she 
would  nave  seen  that  I  didn't  want  her ;  but  never 
mind,  Lillie  dear,  she  cannot  always  spoil  our 
courting." 

So  it  was  all  explained,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
asking  a  single  question.  How  perfect  was  the 
harmony  now!  A  thousand  times  more  perfect 
for  the  temporary  discord,  Five  minutes  of  un- 
alloyed happiness.  Archie  was  in  an  explanatory 
mood,  and  was  just  going  to  tell  of  his  calls  upon 
Miss  Ida,  when  their  delicious  tete-a-tete  was  rudely 
broken  in  upon  by  an  unearthly  scream  from  the 
second  floor. 

"  lillie !  Lillie !  Where  are  you !  Uncle  Travis ! 
Somebody  come  here  quickly!  There  is  a  burglar 
in  the  clothes-press!    Oh,  where  is  everybody?" 

"  Go  away  with  your  nonsense,"  Lilian  heard  her 
father  say  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  where  she 
stood,  her  lover's  arm  tight  about  her  waist.  "  It 
is  a  mouse,  I  suppose,  Ida.  Lillie,  where  are  you? 
Come  and  see  wnat  your  cousin  has  got  stowed 
away  in  her  clothes-press," 

"Confound  that  girl's  foolishness!"  muttered 
Archie.    "  I  believe  It  is  all  done  on  purpose." 

"  Don't  go  there,  I  beseech  of  you !"  shrieked 
Ida,  as  LUfan  approached  the  closet,  and  threw 
wide  the  door.    "  Oh,  mercy !  I  am  petrified  with 


fear,"  as  the  empty  dath— press  was  diaelosed. 
"  Don't  leave  me,  pray  don't,  Lillie.  I  shall  have 
a  fit  if  yoo  do— I  kiivw  r'sbaU.  Go  and  ret  tout 
night-dress  and  sleep  with  me.  I'll  stand  nght  here 
in  the  doorway  till  you  come  back." 

A  smothered  caress  at  the  door  of  AreUe'a 
chamber,  and  the  lovers  separated  for  the  i^t. 
For  the  night?    Let  as  see. 

Lilian  was  up  bright  and  early  the  next  motning. 
Many  duties  were  here  to  perform,  and,  in  true 
house  wire  fisshion,  she  commenced  in  season.  Her 
heart  was  lightened  of  its  heavy  load,  and  aa  ahe 
flitted  from  kitchen  to  dining-room,  fh>m  eloaet  to 
cupboard,  the  old  cook  thought  ahe  had  nerer  aaea 
her  look  half  so  handsome. 

Thanksgiving !  What  a  deUgfatftd  momfaig  it  was ! 
The  clouds  had  blown  themselves  away,  and  the 
sky  was  that  of  a  September  day.  The  hostler,  as 
he  warmed  his  fingers  before  tne  kitchen-fire,  de- 
clared it  was  "  unconmion  raw,"  but  this  Lilian, 
looking  out  upon  the  pure  blue  of  the  heavens,  her 
cheeks  glowing  with  exercise,  could  hardly  credit 
The  breakfast-bell  rang  out  merrily.  Lilian  had 
made  the  coffee,  and  was  now  busy  in  the  dairy 
skimming  a  pan  of  last  night's  miUc.  Her  silver 
pitcher  is  fuU,  and  blithely  she  trips  to  the  dinfaig- 
room,  anxious  to  have  everything  ready  before  her 
guests  arrive. 

Her  slippered  feet  make  no  noise  as  they  oroas 
the  thickly-carpeted  hail.  The  door  opens  very 
softly.  The  dining-room  is  just  off  the  lane  sitting- 
room,  and  right  opposite  the  open  door  <rf  the  last 
is  an  inunense  mirror. 

Pitcher  in  hand,  Lilian  ntaads  like  one  atonncd. 
Bending  low  over  the  little  figure  of  her  oooain,  is 
her  aflSanced  husband.  Ida's  arms  are  clasped 
about  his  neck  in  passionate  embrace,  and  the  tow 
tones  of  her  companion  strike  the  knell  of  all  Lilian's 
hopes. 

Once  more  the  breakfast-bell  sounds  out  loud  and 
clear,  and  the  guests  advance  to  the  dining-room. 
Lilian  is  already  at  her  place  by  the  coflee-um. 
Her  lip  curls  haughtily  as  Archie,  with  a  very  red 
face,  makes  his  appearance  from  the  hall-door,  and 
Ida  from  the  sitting-room. 

"  Contemptible  subterfiige !"  she  keeps  saying  to 
herself. 

An  hour  later,  the  old  cook  presents  each  of  the 
guests  with  a  note.    They  both  tell  the  same  story. 

••  Mr.  Glenbum,"  her  lover's  said.  "  I  have  left  the 
house  to  give  yon  time  to  leave  it.  I  shall  retom 
in  two  hours,  and  expect  to  find  myself  alone. 

"  LiUAN  Travis." 

Farmer  Travis  and  hw  daughter  had  no  company 
at  theur  Thanksgiving  dinner-table. 

"  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life,"  said  the 
farmer,  in  evident  perplexity,  "  as  Iwas when  I  get 
back  from  the  Marsn  and  found  the  folka  gone. 
What  on  earth  does  it  mean?" 

There  was  not  a  quiver  in  Lilian's  voice  aa  ahe 
answered : 

"  It  means  this,  father,  that  the  goastpa  were 
right  when  they  declared  that  Archibald  Glenbon 
was  in  love  with  Ida  instead  of  me.  It  meana  that 
oar  engagement  is  over,  and— and  "—it  was  hard 
work  to  keep  the  tears  back  now — "  it  means  that 
I  am  your  daughter  and  housekeeper  for  ever,  and 
that  I  will  never  believe  another  man  when  he  telis 
me  he  loves  me.  Now  let  us  drop  the  subject  for 
all  time." 

Farmer  Travis  was  not  a  profone  man,bnt  thto. 
is  his  literal  answer,  as  he  surveyed  his  daughter's' 
beautiful  face  and  straightened  himself  in  his  chair : 

"  I  suppose  you  have  seen  something,  or  heard 
somethiog,  that  convinces  you.  But  I'm^I'm— ^1*11 
be  teetotally  smutched  if  /believe  it 


CHAFTBR  n. 

Ten  years  had  passed— yeara  of  strange   and 
valuable  discipline  for  the  farmer's  daughter. 
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Archibald  Glenborn  did  marry  Ida  Harria,  jast  aa 
•he  had  expected.  Neither  one  of  them  had  lilian 
eyer  seen  ainoe,  and  very  little  had  ahe  heard  of 
them.  They  had  made  two  or  three  triprto  Europe 
— BO  goeaip  had  reported— and  aome  children  had 
been  bom  to  them  ;  how  many  LDian  did  not 
know.  A  ring  of  dark  hair  was  liidden  away  among 
liiian'a  aaered  reliea.  Strange  that  ahe  oomd  never 
bring  henelf  to  destroy  it 

"  It  ia  the  only  Unk  that  bfaids  me  to  the  paat/> 
ahe  had  aaid  many  times,  as  her  fingers  flottered 
oyer  tlie  silken  wrapping.  **  I  will  let  It  remain ; 
perhaps  it  will  keep  me  from  making  a  fool  of  my- 
self in  the  ftitore." 

Lilian's  home  was  now  in  New  York.  Farmer 
TraTis  had  sickened  and  died.  His  illness  had  been 
a  long  and  painAil  one,  and  at  his  death  Lilian,  who 
eonid  not  endure  the  nressore  of  old  associiUions, 
determined  to  lease  the  farm.  Her  fortone  was 
ample,  and  her  desire  tn  intellectnal  improTement 
the  only  stimnlant  that  made  life  endorable.  So  ahe 
bought  herself  an  elegant  little  home  in  the  oi^,  and 
then  went  to  work  in  good  earnest 

''Erery  woman  determined  to  be  an  old  maid 
«hoold  be  sore  that  ahe  makes  for  herself  a  position 
where  ahe  can  be  of  aa  much  nse  aa  in  the  capacity 
of  wife  and  mother,"  Lilian  reasoned ;  and,  roll  of 
this  idea,'riie  became  an  earnest  medical  student 

Twenty-eight,  and  a  graduate  with  a  diploma,  a 
hk  practice  and  a  host  of  students !  Truly,  Lilian, 
yon  ha?e  made  good  use  of  your  tfane.  There  is 
rery  little  difference  in  the- girl  of  eighteen  and  the 


a  sweet  nobility  of  expression,  a  tender  sympathy 
«r  manner,  fanpossible  to  a  lifb  ol  idleness.  She  ieels 
that  ahe  has  been  richly  blessed  in  her  ability  to 
Uess  others;  but— but!  Ah,  these  womanbr  ifii 
and  buts !  how  they  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  the 
heart,  discloring  aU  its  hidden  secrets  1  LUian  has 
kept  this  loTe-chamber  of  hers  pretty  well  locked ; 
but  Bometimes  the  fhsteniog  slips,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  is  always  opened  widest  by  this  tiny  ring  of 
dark  hate. 

Another  naaksgiYing  momhig!  LiUan's  little 
maid  wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  her  mis- 
tress. 

**  HsTe  your  VreakfiutB,"  she  had  said,  in  answer 
to  a  timid  knock  upon  the  door.  *'  I  shall  not  rise 
yet  I  want  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  that  I 
wiUtakeby-and-by.^' 

Eiffht  o'clock !  Why  must  she  go  over  that  heart- 
breaking time  ?  Just  this  hour,  ten  rears  ago,  she 
started  for  the  dairy  to  akim  the  milk  for  Archie's 
breakfast;  just  this  time  she  returned,  pitcher  in 
hand,  to  see  in  that  hatefhl  mhrror  the  picture  that 
has  never  left  her  memory  a  moment  since.  She 
shall  feel  better,  she  ia  sure  she  shall,  when  Archie 
and  Ida  haye  left  the  house ;  for  they  are  Just  as 
present  with  her  now  as  they  were  on  that  dreadfhl 
Thai^Bgiying  all  those  years  ago.  This  is  nothing 
new :  she  has  lived  it  over  every  year,  and  now  she 
is  more  inconsolable  than  ever.  Who  would  ever 
suspect  the  presence  of  this  ghsstly  intruder  in  the 
life  of  this  oeantiibl  and  talented  woman?    Not  a 

Serson  in  the  whole  world,  for  tbe  same  pride  that 
Dg  the  grave  has  covered  it  up,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  mark  the  spot  save  the  tiny  ring  of 
dark  hair  hidden  away  in  the  upper  drawer. 

Tnis  time  the  maid's  knock  is  a  little  more  de- 
cided. 

*'  One  of  the  stoojents  for  you,  miss,  and  says  can 
you  see  him  right  away?" 

"A  business  woman  hasn't  even  time  to  bury  her 
dead,"  she  murmured,  commencing  her  toilet 

Conscience  inquired  how  many  times  this  body  of 
her  sorrow  had  been  consigned  to  the  dust,  and 
how  often  resurrected, 

**  Yes,  I  know  it  has  had  a  good  many  funerals," 
she  answered,  softly,  to  herself;  ''but  a  woman 
who  cannot  weep  for  her  dead  must  do  something." 


It  was  a  very  bright  and  earnest  fkos  that  greeted 
the  young  gentieman  waiting  for  her  fn  the  parlor. 
It  is  too  bad,  doctor,"  he  apologized, "  to  trouble 


you  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  bat  I  have  been  throufl^h 
the  wards  this  morning,  and  I  find  that  two  or  three 
of  the  last  patients  are  much  worse,  and  you  are 
wanted  for  consultation.  Shall  I  say  that  you  will 
be  there  T' 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  prompt  answer.  "  Have  a 
cup  of  coffee  with  me,  and  we  wHl  go  down  to- 
gether." 

Surely  this  was  no  love-sick  woman  so  learnedly 
converung  with  her  visitor.    Beauty  and  accom- 

Slishments  at  eighteen!  Beauty  perfected  by 
itellect  at  twenty-eight 

*'  The  most  self-possessed  woman  in  the  college," 
had  been  the  verdict  of  the  professors,  as  Lilian  nad 
steadily  pursued  her  studies.  And  now,  as  tiie 
young  man  listened  to  the  words  of  wisdom  fh>m 
his  fahr  companion,  he  found  himself  constantiy 
wondering  at  the  amoimt  of  solid  information  she 
had  obtained. 

It  was  very  foolish— how  Lilian  did  despise  herself 
for  it— but  with  the  utmost  eflfbrt  she  could  not  take 
herself  out  of  that  Thanksgiving  Day  ten  years  ago. 
As  she  listened  to  the  low  murmur  of  the  doctor's 
voice  as  he  explained  to  her  this  and  that  symptom 
of  the  sufferers  around  them,  her  riffht  hand  still 
clasped  the  handle  of  the  silver  pitcner,  and  over 
and  over  again  she  was  forced  to  look  upon  the 
picture  which  the  mirror  in  the  old  fhrmhouse  had 
shown  her. 

*'  This  is  a  new  one,"  said  the  physfoian,  stopping 
before  one  of  the  last  cots.  "  She  was  brought  in 
last  night  in  an  insensible  condition,  and  hasn't 
raUiedbi  the  least" 

Lilian's  heart  always  went  out  with  unutterable 
longhig  to  sufferers  of  ner  own  sex,  and  this  woman's 
fonom  condition  touched  her  deeply. 

"  Intoxicated  when  she  fell,  1  am  quite  sure," 
continued  the  doctor,  as  Lilian  examined  the 
patient 

'' Intoxicated,"  repeated  Lilian;  "and,  doctor, 
she  is  evidentiy  f^om  the  higher  classes."  And  then 
she  stepped  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  strangely  enough 
wishing  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  pallid  features. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  professor;  "but  you  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  that  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence." 

"  Do  you  know,  doctor,  where  I  could  find  this 
woman's  clothes?"  inquired  Lilian,  in  so  solemn  a 
voice  that  the  professor  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Certainly— yes,"  he  answered.  "  The  contents 
of  her  pocket  are  in  the  office." 

LQian  had  lifted  the  head,  and  stood  gasing  into 
the  dying  woman's  fhce  with  an  eagerness  which 
testified  to  previous  acquaintance. 

"Have  you  anv  knowledge  of  tiiis  woman?'' 
continued  the  professor.  "  It  you  think  you  have, 
I  will  bring  you  the  articles  I  had  put  away.  I  be- 
lieve her  relatives  have  already  been  sent  for." 

Lifian's  self-possession  was  hardly  proof  against 
the  information  which  the  gentieman  returned  with. 
This  was  the  first  thing  that  met  her  eyes : 

"  In  A— For  the  love  of  God,  if  you  have  none  for 
the  only  child  you  have  left,  return  to  your  home. 
For  his  sake  I  will  forgive  everything,  and  this  you 
know  ftall  well.  I  have  tracked  you  to  your  present 
infamous  quarters.  Write  or  telegrapn  me  where 
the  coachman  may  take  you  up,  for,  of  course,  I 
cannot  send  him  there.  Abohibald." 

The  next  letter  bore  the  date  of  a  week  back : 

**  Willie  was  buried  yesterday.  I  did  my  best  to 
find  you  in  time  to  look  once  more  upon  his  pre- 
cious baby-face.  Oh,  Ida,  our  last  darling  has 
rone,  and  his  mother  was  not  near  him  I  May  God 
forgive  you  for  all  the  misery  you  have  caused 
me.  A.  G." 

On  the  envelope  was  written,  in  Ida's  hand. 
"Dead,  and  I  did  it" 
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ALL    NIGHT    WITH    A    PANTHER. 


Another  e^kmination  dfselosed  a  still  later  note, 
begfring  the  wretched  woman  to  return  to  her  home 
andhosband. 

'*  I  knew  yon  never  teyed  me,*'  it  said,  '*  bnt 
I  can  be  so  mnoh  kinder  to  yon  than  the  wicked 
world  yon  have  so  recklessly  torown  yourself  into. 
The  doctor  has  ordered  me  abroad,  and  1  feel  that 
it  is  about  my  only  chance  for  life.  Come  home, 
and  go  with  me  !'* 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  Ulian  could  not  read 
for  her  tears.  The  nobility  of  the  husband  and  father 
stood  confessed.  It  was  by  no  fault,  no  neglect,  of 
his  that  this  wretched  woman  had  come  to  such  an 
end,  for  surely  her  life  was  fast  ebbing  away. 

Lilian  remoYed  her  things,  and  announced  her  in- 
tention of  remaining  until  alt  was  over. 

"  Could  it  be  possible,''  she  asked  herself,  with 
quivering  lip,  **  that  this  disfigured  creature,  this 
bloated,  Druised  mass  of  dying  humanity  could  be 
her  once  beautiful  and  gifted  cousin,  Ida  Harris?" 

Tea,  there  was  the  same  golden,  curly  hair,  the 
same  beautifhl  hands,  but  only  by  them  was  the 
poor  woman  recognizable. 

An  hour  after  she  breathed  her  last,  LQlan  had 
the  body  taken  to  her  o>tm  home,  and  prepared  for 
bnriaL 

Thanksgiving  evening  Lilian  sat  by  the  fire  in  her 
cheerfhl  mtting-room,  her  head  bowed  upon  her 
hands,  the  destroyer  of  her  happiness  dead  in  the 
next  apartment. 

No  tidings  had  vet  been  received  ftom  the  hus- 
band, and  Lilian  reared  he  had  left  the  city,  if  not 
the  oonntry.  Her  heart  went  out  toward  him  in 
nnutterable  sympathy. 

*' Great  heavens!  what  must  he  not  have  suf* 
fered  f  she  moaned,  as  she  saw  again  in  her  Im* 
agination  the  disfigured  countenance  of  the  woman 
who  had  once  been  his  wife. 

A  ring  of  the  belL 

"  Tkia  way,  if  yon  pleaae,  air/*  LHlan  heard  the 
aenrant  aay,  and  then  a  alow,  feeble  atep  approach 
the  door. 

His  step,  but  how  altered !  Summoning  all  her 
resolution,  the  brave  woman  stepped  forward  to 
meet  her  visitor.  He  did  not  look  np  at  first,  and 
she  found  ample  time  to  note  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  sorrow-stricken  man. 

"Archibald !"  she  said,  extending  both  her  hands 
in  warmest  welcome. 

Not  a  word  escaped  from  the  auflbrer's  lips.  A 
smile  of  Joy  for  one  brief  moment  lit  up  the  pale 
features.  Mechanically  he  grasped  her  outstretched 
hands,  his  eyes  riveted  upon  her  face,  then,  with  a 
groan,  fell  back  upon  a  chair,  insensible. 

Weeks  passed,  and  neither  strength  nor  reason 
returned.  Ida  was  carried  to  her  last  resting-place . 
Archibald  all  unconscious  of  the  ceremony.  Burely 
no  invalid  ever  had  such  skillful  and  tender  nursing 
as  thia  ene. 

**  Where  ia~-where  is  ahe  ?"  were  the  flrat  worda 
of  the  sick  man  to  his  faithfhl  attendant 

**  Have  no  fears,  Archie,"  Lilian  answered,  lean- 
over  him.    "  Ida  is  at  rest." 
Thank  God !"  he  repUed.  heartfly.  ''And  is  this 
Ulian?    Am  I  dreaming,  or  am  I  crazed?    Why, 
yon  are— you  certainly  are  Lilian  f" 

*'  Tea,  Archie,"  she  smiled ;  "  I  am  the  same  old 
L&ian ;  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  all  my  life 
has  been  this  one  of  nursing  yon  back  to  llfs.  Now 
yon  must  be  quiet,  for  I  am  yonr  physician  as  well 
as  nurse." 

And,  as  true  as  yon  live,  ahe  stooped  of«r  and 
cloaed  both  of  his  eyes  with  a  kiaa. 

Did  she  marry  him  ?  Of  course  she  did ;  and  she 
found,  too,  that  her  father's  impressions  had  been 
con-ect.  The  embrace  that  Thanksgiving  morning 
vTas  all  Ida's,  and  the  beseeching  quality  she  had 
l.eard  in  her  lover's  voice  was  a  desperate  endeavor 
to  bring  the  fbolish  girl  to  reason.  So,  snmmarily 
dismissed,  the  young  man  decided  that  Lilian  did 
not  eare  for  hhn,  ana  thus  Ida's  efforts  were  crowned 
with  auccess. 
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Tea,  they  were  married :  and  they  didnH  waK  a 

Seat  while,  either.    Would  yon.  If  yon  had  been  in 
eir  placea? 

All  Night  with  a  Panther 

It  was  nselesa  to  search  longer  fbr  the  lost  tnSL 
Each  step  might  be  bearing  me  Airtfaer  astray; 
daylight  was  almoat  gone  and  I  mast  prepare  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  forest.  The  prospect  was 
not  a  delightful  one,  for  an  all  day's-nont  with  an 
empty  game-pooch  had  aharpeaed  my  appetite 
wonderfully,  and  I  longed  for  the  fl^ih-pota  of 
eamp.  Bat  repining  was  of  no  avail :  eaoh  moment 
the  sombre  shadows  spoke  of  the  fhat-fiMling  UgiiL 
each  moment  the  wooda  grew  more  gloomy,  and  I 
moat  lose  no  time  in  secnnng  some  shelter,  let  my 
hnngerbe  what  it  might  Had  I  followed  the  trail 
more  carefully  daring  the  afternoon,  waiting  and 
fksting  would  not  have  been  needed  now;  bitf 
such  was  ray  fate  and  *'  (iu$  voulez^tau*  ?'*  as  the 
little  Frenchman  on  the  Big  Maddy  need  to  say, 
"ZemilkbespUt!" 

I  was  hontbig  on  the  Blue  River  in  Soolhwestem 
Colorado,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Booky  Moun- 
tains. Early  in  the  day  had  I  driven  a  herd  ef 
deer  fhMn  Sormlse  Valley,  and,  Intent  open  aecor- 
ing  some  venison,  had  followed  the  animals  for 
hours  onta  the  slanUng  sunbeams  warned  me  of 
the  approaching  night,  and,  anxiooa  to  regafai  ray 
frienda  before  the  darkneaa  fairly  aet  in,  I  bad 
made  too  great  haate  and  loat  my  own  trafl. 
For  an  hour  or  more  I  wandered  up  and  down 
among  the  oafions,  uncertain  of  my  bearings,  onlfl 
the  gathering  darkness  rendered  farther  searching 
useless,  and  I  acknowledged  myself  liatod  to  pasa 
the  night  alone. 

Having  bemoaned  my  unlacky  lot  and  oorsed  nay 
own  stupidity  to  my  heart's  eontent,  I  sooght 
tome  saugoomer  in  which  to  rest  my  weary 
limbs.  The  temperature  was  not  cold,  nor  wonid 
it  be,  for,  although  late  in  the  year,  the  day  had 
been  one  of  unusual  calm  and  even  soltry  heat, 
and,  durinff  the  afternoon,  great  banka  of  don- 
colored  and  yellow  clouds  had  arisen  along  tfao 
southern  hoiizon,  threatening  storm,  bot  titetr 
masses  seemed  only  to  increase  the  heaviness  of 
the  atmosphere  and  render  any  exertion  enervat- 
ing. However,  rain  might  oome,  and  f^m  that  I 
needed  a  shelter. 

For  a  time  I  stumbled  about  seeking  sobm  low, 
thick  bush  or  tree  whose  outspreading  branches 
would  afford  me  the  covering  I  desired,  but  only  the 
yellow  pine  flourished  in  that  region,  and  the  crackle 
of  its  dry  needles  beneath  my  fiset  answered  to  the 
ceaseless  rattle  of  its  green  needles  fhr  overhead  in 
seeming  derision  al  my  fttdtless  eflbrta.  I  had 
about  decided  to  oast  myself  down  anywhere  and 
find  sleep,  fbr  I  was  very  tired,  when  suddenly,  just 
before  me.  I  heard  a  sharp,  grating  sound,  and  with 
a  cry  of  norror  sprang  hack  trembling  and  cold 
with  fright,  for  I  knew  the  warning,  and  oared  not 
to  meet  the  deadly  rattlesnake  apon  his  own 
ground  and  hi  the  darkness.  As  I  retreated,  the 
reptile  slowly  writhed  away,  and  my  attentive  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  his  departing  movements ;  bnt 
one  such  encounter  was  enougn,  and,  tnming.  I 
strode  hastily  f^bm  the  spot,  determined  to  occupy 
a  second-story  lodging  in  the  first  convenient  tree 
that  I  could  find. 

Fortune  favored  me,  for  I  had  not  taken  a  dozen 
steps  when  I  saw  dimly  before  me  an  umbrageous 
ceaar,  Its  gnarled  and  twisted  branches  offering  the 
very  resting-place  I  desh^. 

Slinging  the  rifle  across  my  back,  I  quickly 
scrambled  aloft  The  tree  was  not  a  large  one, 
and,  at  a  height  of  some  fifteen  feet,  I  discovered  a 
convenient  fork,  and  at  once  began  to  arrange  my- 
self for  the  night 

Not  caring  to  tumble  from  my  perch  when  asleep^ 
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IlooMoed  the  ttrap  from  fhe  mm  for  thepnrpow  rf 
Iftflhlng  my  body  to  the  limb.  As  I  did  ao,  the 
soand  of  a  soft,  qniek  tread  foil  upon  my  ear,  and, 


with  startled  pulse,  I  leaned  forward  to  listeii.  Itl 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  coming  toward  me ;  I 
grasped  my  rifle  nervously.  Nearer,  nearer,  nntil, 
throQgh  the  twilight,  mv  straining  eyes  disoovered 
a  long,  dark  form  skalkmg  close  to  the  ground  and 
apmt>achlng  the  cedar.    What  was  it  ? 

Hardly  had  the  question  formed  itself  in  my  brain 
when  the  answer  eame :  a  weird,  blood-chillinflr  yell 
rtnghig  oat  throngh  the  sultry  night-air  with  an 
ominoos  tiirill.  echoing  and  re-echoing  from  the 
neighboring  clifft,  and  dying  away  among  the  tan- 
gled thickets  in  the  distant  eaftons. 

It  was  a  monntain-Uon,  and  the  beast  had  di»> 
covered  me  I 

Quick  as  thought  my  weapon  sprang  to  my  shoul- 
der, and  aiming  as  well  as  might  be  in  the  gloom 
toward  the  blue,  flaming  eyes,  I  waited.  Slowly, 
and  with  cat-like  motion,  my  enemy  gathered  his 
feet  together.  I  could  hear  the  leaves  rustle  as  he 
moved;  almost  could  I  see  the  lithesome  swaying 
of  the  long  snake-like  taiL  His  eyes  burned  even 
more  brightly. 

In  an  instant  he  would  spring,  when,  with  a  half- 
uttered  prayer,  I  fired. 

There  came  the  blindincr  flash,  the  sharp  report, 
and  then  an  nnearthly  yell,  half  howl,  half  moan, 
and  a  scramblinff  to  and  fro,  accompanied  by  low, 
snarling  cries.  I  had  hit  the  animal,  and  he  was 
wounded. 

Was  the  shot  a  fotal  one?  Determining  at  all 
events  to  decide  the  matter,  I  hurriedly  pushed  a 
second  cartridge  hito  its  place,  and  began  with 
searching  eyes  to  seek  my  antagonist  in  the  dark- 
>  mg" 


The  mght  was  each  moment  growing  thicker, 
and  the  air  seemed  more  oppressive.  Overhead  the 
sky  gleamed  with  a  dull  phosphorescent  light,  bow- 
ever,  and  occasionally  a  blood-red  lance  flashed  for 
an  instant  across  the  southern  horizon.  I  could  still 
hear  the  half-suppressed  moans  of  the  wounded 
Uon,  but  was  unable  to  define  his  position  with 
sofBcient  certahity  to  fire  at  him. 

As  I  peered  aujdously  into  the  gloom,  I  was  sud- 
denly and  horribly  aroused  by  the  sound  of  strong 
claws  tearing  at  the  bark  of  tne  very  tree  in  which 
I  lay  concealed,  and,  turning  my  eyes  downward, 
for  a  second  time  they  encountered  the  blazing  balls 
of  the  panther  not  ten  feet  away. 

My  BAot  had  wounded  without  disabling  him,  and. 
wOd  with  pain  and  auffer,  with  tremendous  effort** 
and  low  snarls  of  rage  ne  was  climbing  the  slanting 
trunk  of  the  cedar. 

There  was  no  time  for  thought;  it  was  life  or 
death— sure  death  ior  one  of  us.  I  caught  the  gun 
in  my  Isit  hand,  swung  its  muzzle  into  toe  animal^s 
hideous  face,  and  pressed  the  trigger;  but  at  that 
very  instant  my  hold  upon  the  tree  gave  way.  I 
slipped  a  little,  and  with  the  natural  instinct  which 
impels  one  to  save  himself  at  any  cost,  I  dropped 
^e  rifle,  caught  wildly  at  the  treacherous  branch, 
touched  it,  seized  it,  struggled  a  moment,  and  re- 

Sined  mj  footing— regained  it  to  listen  with  a 
odder  to  a  sharp,  metallic  ringhig,  growing 
lamter  and  fafaiter,  until,  rising  ttom  unmeasured 
depths  beneath,  the  last  sullen  plunge  died  upon 
mj  ear,  to  hear  once  again  sound  forth  the  lion's 
demoniacal  cry,  to  see  his  horrid  eyes  gleaminir  to- 
ward me,  and  to  know  that  the  cedar-tree  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  some  terrible  abyss,  into  which 
my  rifle  had  follen,  whfle  my  dreaded  enemy  still 
lived. 

Had  I  not  cause  to  shudder?    I  was  lost. 

For  a  time  my  reason  tottered  on  her  throne,  and 
fiends  eame  and  tempted  me,  mocked  me,  crying, 
•'* Death,  death !"  in  my  affrighted  ears;  sought  to 
loosen  my  grasp  upon  the  limb  and  hurl  me,  too, 
into  the  black  guff  below;  but  it  was  for  a  little 
time  onlv. 

Soon  I  grew  calmer,  and  hope  revived  again.  It 
might  be  that  the  panther  could  not  reach  me, 


wounded  as  he  was,  and  mT  ieavy  knife  woold  yet 

Ferfonn  (?(H>d  fM?f  vice  If  Uiwo  aright,  an^  drawing  It, 
climbed  Rtiil  furiiher  aloft,  unttl  the  tr«Q  bcgao  to 
yield  and  bsod  benesLh  me.     Then  I  wtdted. 

Tbe  beast  below  was  slowly  strngiEliDg  upward, 
ajid  the  tesnng  of  hla  croel  claws  told  of  ^h  «ie-a.dy 
approach*  Nearer  and  yet  nearer  he  drafrged  bis 
ugfy  Torm,  until,  by  ibe  frequent  flasbes  fuming 
from  the  towering  sky*  t  could  see  hb  gleaming 
teeth,  nntii  hk  hoi  breath  struck  upon  my  tfembliDg 
hands,  nntil  a  Fclngla  branch  aJoue  remainsd  be- 
tween ufl.  HiK  oriea  bad  ceased,  and  only  an  ocoa- 
eional  soiff  now  broke  the  oppreesivs  illen«e,  or  a 
low.  cat  like  growling.  His  prey  was  oomertd.  and 
be  knew  it. 

Two  feet  more,  and  lbs  dreadsd  clawi  coold 
reach  me ;  and  I  elntohed  mj  knlfe-hilt  with  a  dea- 
peratloTi  bom  of  deep  air,  and.  crouclilng,  nerved 
iny  whole  Ktredf^th  for  one  eweeping  blow.  With 
arm  drawn  ba^k  and  miii^oleH  tense  aa  ateel*  I 
wnited,  cnnntmg  the  lecoDdfi^  Btminlng  my  wild  eyes 
tlLTOUji^h  t1ici  dEirkneua  V>  mark  the  vital  ^pot,  wfiea 
tiiddenly  I  felt  my«elf  enveloped  jo  a  sliduig  olond. 
For  an  Inat&nt  tlie  heave  oh  bumed  red,  Uieu  ye^lo^iv, 
atid  with  a  roar  like  that  of  an  &ngry  ocean,  the 
wind  caTtis  down  upon  oa.  The  storm  bad  burst  at 
last,  and  a  whirlwind  was  sw&epmg  title  forest. 

For  an  hour  I  lived  in  pandemonium.  Buch  paa- 
gfli^es  In  one's  life  cannot  be  de^ribcd,  for  they  are 
tteither  seen  nor  hcard^  hnl/etl.  A  Ihoai^aad  times 
was  my  fVail  aupport  bent  lar  out  Ofer  the  horrid 
gntf  bilow,  a  thoufuind  times  p-eat  trees,  tom  from 
their  mother  earth,  were  hirled  fiercely  through 
the  air,  or  oast  witlt  terriltla  thundering*  Into  the 
yawning  pit  beside  mCr  Jind  yet  I  Ihsd,  The  woods 
eciiMd  with  crtea  acd  hcnrfingH,  the  air  was  Qkled 
with  screams  artd  c  roarings,  the  tree  to  pi,  lathed 
each  other,  while  tbe  wild  wind  surged  on,  and  tlie 
d4bris  fell  as  Bnow-dakea  m  a  etorm.  Prom  the 
narrow  eaflon  oame  up  Qontlntially  the  sallen  sound 
of  death,  the  abrfakt  of  pantheFe^  crushed  a^nd 
manp^led,  the  bleating  of  wounded  deer,  the  anartli^g 
of  dyiog  wolres,  while  diamal  moans  and  p-oanmgs 
lent  a  uUnor  chord  to  all  tlie  horrid  ehorns.  In  very 
truth  the  darksome  ravine  was  liks  a  hangry  gratro 
tiiat  foarful  night. 

M&U-Mttmned,  iotn  atid  bleeding.  T  jet  clung  to 
the  cedar,  whose  toygh  and  twisted  roots  had  thus 
far  resisted  the  furv  of  the  elements.  As  the  mo- 
menta fleWt  tbe  wild  wrath  of  the  wmd  aeemed 
slowly  to  fall,  and  wh^n,  perhaps,  two  hours  had 
pns^'C.-dn.  the  danger  for  the  time  was  orer^  juid  the 
gnle  had  ceased. 

More  thhu  onee  dkiring  the  hurricane  had  I  f^Ianced 
downward,  only  to  see  the  eyes  of  my  dreaded 
antagm^nifit  still  blazingr  through  the  night,  and  to 
know  that  he  as  well  sm  I  had  found  Asf^  refuge  from 
tlie  demons  of  Hie  air.  Often  had  I  wondered^  loo^ 
that  tbe  beast  did  not  cry  ont  or  fall  from  the  tree 
with  fear,  for  t  knew  that  usually  the  denizens  of 
the  forest  were  filled  witti  terror  in  &uch  a  storm  ; 
hut  still  he  crouched  before  me^  aud  with  a  sinking 
heart  I  confessed  to  myself  that  revenge  had  driven 
ont  fear,  and  that  he  only  awaited  a  Mfer  moment 
to  drag  me  down  mud  alay  me,  Trtkly  miae  wa«  a 
fearful  fate  t 

Ajfain,  with  knife  in  hand,  1  waiehed  mj  one  my, 

Juicfe-eyed,  alert;  determined  to  die  hravely,  if  die 
muBt,  Watched  anxioui^ly.  fearfully,  weari^^dly ; 
watched  waiting,  hut  anly  tlie  Eininial's  eyes  (gleamed 
up  at  me »  and  h^^  made  no  move.  Waited  watchtDfr, 
while  the  t[iotn<?nt>^  grew  to  hour^,  shiverlapc,  weak 
and  hluti  but  the  beHHt  i^tirred  not.  Watched 
through  all  the  lan^.  long  nighty  outil  the  graydnwn 
cam**,  and  wjiiud  until  the  son  bepan  to  climb  the 
gotdeti  east;  tiiou,  emboUkued  witli  the  approach 
of  day,  and  worri  to  d^i^pe ration  by  my  vigil,  I  de- 
t^rmiiied  to  lie  a  prisoner  no  longer,  but  to  attack 
the  ILon^  If  he  woold  not  ittaok  me. 

Witii  lilealthy  movement  and  alow,  with  eye  and 
hand  and  kulfti  ever  ready,  I  carefully  lei  myself 
do«^n  inch  by  itieb  from  my  perch,  draw  neur  and 
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nemrer  to  the  hsIt  iorm,  marked  aQ  ihe  doU-haed 
atripings  of  his  hide,  the  fang-like  claw. ,  tbe  elaw 
like  ftoge,  choee  oot  the  yerv  apoi^  ivhere  I  wo*ild 
strike,  and  had  raised  the  glittering  knife,  when  a 
sadden  thought  came  to  ae  like  a  gleam  of  light, 


neTer  again  to  eadore,  and  in  all  my  ha 
days  thereafter,  I  ga^e  not  the  half  onlj,  bat  tl 
whole  of  the  narrow  pathwav  to  the  paotbcri 
the  mountains  when  we  met— the  striped  lioa  of  4 
Colorado. 


ari'l  nrsching  forth  my  hand,  T 
laid  iL  ou  the  sliouldcr  of  my 
kio^Iy  f!nemy;  hia  form  waa 
stmund  cold — the  animsiL  had 
been  dead  for  hours  ! 

The  reaction  overcame  me, 
and  weak  and  h  el  u  I  ess,  I  hlid 
from  the  tree  to  me  ji^round* 
Then  i5^:ithermfr«trciigtfi  again 
after  a  iew  mumcnt^  of  rest,  I 
procured  a  lonp  pole^  uu fast- 
ened the  curvinpf  daws,  and 
the  ffreat  brown  carcaaa  came 
tDmbSiug  to  rny  ft'ct.  Then  j 
learned  the  reason  of  hia  death. 
Dnruii^  the  storra  some  Sving 
branch  had  strickpn  liim. 
brf^aking  Lis  back,  oven  aa 
oiji":  !inap4  a  pipe^teui  with  the 
fin^er"^,  kdling  the  great  cat 
iOBtautly,  while  hid  strong 
claw^,  driven  into  the  bark  of 
the  tri-f,  had  held  hi  a  body  in 
itB  plrtre  duHng  alt  the  houra 
that  had  passed,  an  object  of 
terror  to  me  throughout  the 
ni^ht. 

I  regained  the  lost  trail  after 
anhour^s  j+earch,  and,  with  the 
lion-i^kin  at  my  back,  and  a 
shattered  rifle  on  my  fthonider, 

}>re*ented  myself  at  camp  be- 
ore  noon,  a  little  tired  and 
raTonoualy  hungry,  but  unin- 
jored  in  body  or  in  mind.  Such 
another  vigil,  however,  I  care 
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THB  TWO  KIBCB8.— '*  THEN  TOU  WILL  NOT  DOUBT  MT  LOVE,  IF  I  TBLL  TOV  I  HAYB  DXBINHIRITED  TOU?^* 


The  Two  Nieces. 

*'  Now,  Laura,  do  remember  how  maoh  depends 
upon  this  visit.    If  yonr  aunt  should  take  a  fancy  to 


yon' and  make  yon  her  heiress,  yon  conld  then  haye 
opportanitv  to  do  justice  to  the  education  it  has 
t  every  dollar  of  your  little  patrimony  to  procure 


cost 


for  you.    You  will  have  an  opportunity  now  to  see 
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some  Jiocieiy,  Mid  jfoa  111*7  make  a  great  match. 
Too  ire  yery  kandaome,  Laura !" 

Laora  Estabroolc  rose  from  her  chair,  as  her  mo- 
ther spoke,  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"Are  70a  tired  of  me,  mamma  ?  Do  7011  wish  to 
be  rid  of  me  ?'*  she  asked.  "  It  is  011I7  six  months 
since  I  came  home  from  boarding-school,  and  70a 
are  planning  alread7  to  have  me  married  or  adopted 
by  Aunt  Maria.  I  am  contented  here,  and  I  can 
earn  m7  liying  by  teaching  music,  French  or  Ger- 
man/* 

''  Lfitira,  7011  do  not  mean  to  refuse  7our  aunt's 
irifitatioii  noir !  8lje  (a  your  r» therms  onl7  sister, 
and  her  huhband  lefl  ber  very  wcrtlth7." 

*'  flrTiut  boa  fcho  ever  dune  lor  you,  mother?" 

"Kothmg;  but  it  b  Y&ry  kind  to  write  70U  to 
npend  th&  Wiuter  with  Iitir.  Blit)  writes  that  she 
baa  invited  a  mcce  of  bet-  hc»ibaiid*s  to  join  700,  so 
that  you  wiU  have  constant  coaipanionahip.  Now, 
Laiira.,  do  bo  reaaotjabk.  Yoor  aunt  is  a  leader  of 
fScK'i^ty^  and  yoQ.  may  neviir  hskvc  another  such  op- 
portunity  " 

"To  catoh  a  rich  husbaod.'Mnterrupted  Laura. 
*'  I  will  go,  mamma,  hr  I  «E*e  H  will  grieTe  70U  to 
the  beari  If  I  do  ii»t ;  but  be  jirepared  to  see  ma 
reljum  again  m  the  BprlDg.  I  ehoold  certainl7  pre- 
te^T  to  tcacli  for  a  ItTmir^  to  reADrtiiig  to  an7  tricks  to 
altriGt  the  att<9TilLon  ol  i^cnili^itieti." 

"  Voo  put  It  BO  broadly.  Laura,"  said  Mrs.  Esta- 
broiofc,^  in  a  whin  in  ^  prok'iiiU 

"  In  plaiti  Mngliak,  mamma,  Irmi  on  a  hosband- 
calAhmg  errand;  but  I  waru  yr>u  it  will  be  a  Mi- 
ore." 

Mm.  Ee  tab  rook  Rigbeil,  looking  up  at  the  glori- 
oibiljf  handsome  g[rl  who  stood  Before  her,  her  red 
lipii  Curling  acornioily. 

"  I  am  sure.  Lauia,  I  don't  want  you  to  do  any- 
thiiig  anmaidfiily,  but  it  is  terrible  to  me  to  think 
of  your  beauty  and  taJents  being  buried  In  this  mis- 
erabte  littia  vm&ge  while  you  are  young." 

The  look  of  prood  Boom  left  Laonrs  face  in  an 
iiiAiaDtp  and  ahe  knelt  by  her  mother,  clasping  her 
in  Irer  anmi,  and  renting  her  head  upon  her 
sboiflder. 

"  Uon't  t  know,  dadiug  mamma,*^  she  said, "  that 
your  whole  life  is  a  loving  thought  for  me  ?  If  you 
wMild  only  beUsTe  that  I  could  be  happy  here  with 
you  I" 

**  Well,  dear,  I  will  spare  yon  to  your  aunt  Maria 
this  Wmter,  and  if  ywi  oome  home  agtJn,  I  will  try 
to  make  you  happy.  Bat  you  know,  Laura,  my  in- 
come ia  80  Tory  amall,  that  it  I3  hard  to  make  both 
eada  meet,  and  four  little  fortune  is  all  gone." 

"  I  know ;  but  my  fortune  is  infested  in  my  brains 
and  fiogers,  aiid  1  will  win  it  back  agam.  Never 
ft" if  for  me,*' 

Urn.  EBtabrook  aighcd  again.  If  the  minute  his- 
tory of  the  worthy  widqw^a  life  was  given,  it  would 
he  foynd  Umi  di^ep  nigbt  fctimied  a  very  important 
itoni  in  each  day's  oxpemDi'e. 

Bbe  was  a  trail  Uiilt^  n^tiijui,  living  in  a  small 
hutise  tn  Ui^  viUa£4!  of  S  em  don,  where  she  had 
moved  from  New  York  a  iter  Uie  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Uere  she  had  lived  for  ten  years,  depriving 
hifrK^lf  of  th«  ffooie^  of  her  only  child,  in  order  to 
jpvL'  her  th@  best  education  that  could  be  furnished 
wtflf  th**  rtmniii  ff>rtiTTif*  rr^uHTt'tj.  from  the  sale  of  the 
City  huUM;  Mid  lurmUit&f  sua^  iue  nest-egg  deposited 
in  the  savings-bank  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  child  save  promise  of  great  beauty,  and  her 
mother  hoped  that  her  marriage  would  place  her  in 
the  position  she  felt  her  talents  and  loveliness  would 
adorn. 

It  was  a  stormy  evening  in  November  when  Laura 
Estabrook  arrived  t^  her  aunt's  splendid  honse,  and 
was  led  at  once'to  ue  drawing-room. 

Two  ladies  were  seated  beside  a  cheerful  grate- 
fire— one  an  elderly  matron  of  the  ^me  style  of 
beauty  that  Laura  had  inherited  from  the  Esta- 
brookar  the  other,  a  amall.  ra^iar  prethr,  giri, 
about  Laura'a  pwn  age,  who  lookad  shy  and  fright- 


The  older  lady,  Mrs.  Murray,  rose  as  Laura  en- 
tered the  room. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  cordially. 
"  Let  me  assist  you  in  removing  your  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  come  to  the  fire.  Lina,  will  yoa  ring 
the  bell  ?  You  have  the  Estabrook  fhce,"  continued 
Mrs.  Murray,  as  Laura  threw  aside  her  cloak  and 
bonnet.  ''  Lina  is  all  Murray.  You  must  consider 
yourselves  as  cousins,  young  ladies,  for  this  Winter. 
Your  rooms  open  into  each  other,  and  I  do  not  wish 
yon  to  feel  lonely  when  you  are  in  them." 

Lina  looked  up  timidly,  and  met  a  smile  on  Laura's 
face  that  encouraged  her  at  onc^ 

*'We  shall  be  good  friends,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Laura,  kindly ;  and  Mrs.  Murray  bit  her  lip  to  hide 
a  smile  at  the  quickly  assumed  position  of  patron 
and  patronhEed  that  so  entirely  suited  the  character 
of  her  guests. 

**  Supper  at  once,"  she  said,  as  the  servant  en- 
tered ;  '*  and  tell  Jennie  to  see  that  Miss  Estabrook^s 
room  is  ready  and  her  trunks  unstrapped.  Jennie/* 
she  continued,  speaking  to  Laura,  **  will  be  year 
maid  and  Lina's  while  yon  are  here.  She  is  a  good 
seamstress,  dressmaker  and  hairdresser,  and  has  no 
duty  here  but  to  wait  upon  you." 

Again  the  lady  smiled,  as  Laura  merely  bent  her 
queenly  head  in  acknowledgment  of  Jennie's  duties, 
and  remembered  Una's  eager  protests  against  the 
trouble  she  was  giving,  and  her  entire  willingnesa 
to  wait  upon  herself. 

**  Estabrook  all  over,"  she  thought.  "Anybody 
would  suppose  she  had  alwaya  had  a  train  of  ser- 
vants to  wait  upon  her,  instead  of  one  miserable 
little  housemaia  at  her  mother's.  She  will  be  a 
success." 

The  last  sentence  of  Mrs.  Murray's  aolfloqoy  waa 
the'  keynote  to  her  Winter's  plans.  She  had  Uved 
for  social  success.  Widowed  when  still  young,  she 
had  kept  always  in  a  fltshionable  chrcle,  giving  large 
parties,  keeping  a  stylish  equipaffe,  dressing  richly, 
and  leading  a  clique  in  New  York  ezclusivea.  But 
she  was  getting  old,  had  completed  her  fifty-fifth 
year,  and,  having  long  before  established  the  fact 
that  she  would  never  repUce  her  lost  husband,  she 
fancied  her  popularity  was  decreasing. 

In  order  to  give  a  new  importance  to  her  social 
position,  she  determined  to  invite  her  own  nieee 
and  a  niece  of  her  late  husband's  to  spend  a  Win- 
ter with  her,  and  she  had  never  contradicted  tte 
whispered  report  that  the  young  ladies  would  be 
Joint  heiresses  of  her  wealth. 

Invitations  were  issued  for  a  party  late  in  Novem- 
ber, when  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Murray  were  to  be 
introduced  to  her  friends,  and  Laura^s  arrival  was 
the  signal  for  shopping  and  dressmaking  on  a  scale 
that  was  certahily  new  to  the  country-bred  Lina, 
and  even  astonished  Laura. 

'  Mrs.  Murray  grew  every  day  more  convinced  that 
Laura  was  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  secretly 
gloried  in  the  girl's  independence,  appreciating 
fully  that  rApect  was  paid  to  her  as  an  elaerly  lady, 
a  relative  and  hostess ;  but  not  one  look  or  word  of 
cringing  was  accorded  to  her  Wealth. 

She  saw,  too,  that  Lina  was  losmg  something  of 
her  timidity  under  the  genial  infiuence  of  Laura's 
kindness,  accepting  it  entirely  as  a  condescension 
on  the  part  of  the  regal-looking  girl,  who  waa  really 
her  jumor  by  several  months. 

**  You  are  iv>t  afraid  of  Aunt  Maria?"  she  said  one 
day,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  apartments. 

**  Afhdd !  of  course  not    She  is  very  kind." 

"  But  you  know  it  has  been  a  sort  of  gospel  at 
our  house  to  avoid  olfendinff  her.  We  were  all 
brought  up  to  believe  that,  as  her  money  came  fh>m 
my  uncle,  it  was  only  right  that  some  of  it  should 
come  again  into  the  fhmily.,' 

**I  thought  it  was  entirf%  at  her  own  dia- 
posalf 

"80  it  is.  But  it  made  a  great  commotion  at 
home  when^I  was  invited  here.  My  sisters  will  have 
to  wear  their  last  Winter's  clothes  to  pay  for  my 
finery,  and,  after  all,  Aunt  Maria  won't  let  ma  wear 
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wbat  mother  proTided,  bot  has  bought  me  new 
dreaeeH  for  all  oooasiooe." 

"  Could  your  ebten  wear  the  others  ?** 

*'  WiUi «  UtUe  alteration.'' 

'*  Why  donHyoQ  send  them  homeT* 

'*  Oh,  I  oan  wear  titem  when  I  return,  it  I  do  go 
back  again.'' 

Laura's  lip  curled  over  the  selfish  forethought, 
but  she  made  ro  farther  soggeetions. 

Erery  drop  of  blood  fai  her  veins  tingled  at  the 
idea  of  courting  her  annt  for  her  money ;  but  she 
firmly  resolyed  that  the  impression,  if  there  was  one, 
■hould  be  removed  before  she  returned  home.  8he 
had  accepted  evening-dresses  (Vom  her  rich  relative, 
because  she  felt  it  wag  due  to  her  to  make  a  credit- 
able appearance  as  her  guest ;  but  Mrs.  Murray 
realised,  a»  well  as  herself,  what  thorns  in  tne  flesh 
these  were  to  her  pride. 

The  evening  of  the  dSbut  of  the  cousins  came,  and 
Mrs.  Murray,  dressed  in  black  velvet  and  rubiea, 
went  to  the  rooms  of  her  yohog  guests,  to  satisfy 
herself  regarding  their  dress  and  appearance.  She 
found  them  just  starting  for  the  drawing-room. 

'*  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  at  you,"  she  said, 
■miling. 

It  was  a  ftUr  sight.  Both  girls  wore  dresses  of 
white  tulle  over  rich  white  silk,  and  aprays  of  starry 
jasmine  upon  the  dress  and  in  the  hair.  Ltoa  was 
really  pretty,  and  Laura  actually  startled  her  aunt 
by  the  splendor  of  her  beauty.  The  rich,  dark 
complexion,  with  its  deep  eolonng,  the  shining  blue 
black  hair,  the  great  black  eyes,  perfect  features 
and  tall,  queenly  figure,  were  all  improved  by  the 
rich  yet  simple  dress. 

**  She  only  wants  a  ponirv  of  cbaroonds  to  be  per- 
fect," thought  Mrs*  Murray.  **  1  woader  what  Ooont 
de  Yierve  wiH  think  of  her  f' 

**Are  we  sufiioientlv  impressive.  Aunt  Maria  r' 
adced  Laura,  visibly  chafing  under  the  hispection. 

'*Tes;  you  will  do.  Gloves  fit,  fan  in  order, 
slippers  perfect,  handkerchief  fine,  and  hair  well 
dreaaed?    Yes,  you  will  do." 

Una  smiled  gratefully  at  the  approbation,  but 
Laura  appeciated  the  half-snppressea  sarcasm,  and 
dnrnped  a  sweeping  eoartesy,  with  a  mocking: 

*^ou  are  too  complinentair." 

*'Come  down-stairs  ■ow,''^  aaid  « Mrs.  Murray. 
"  Don't  scorch  me,  Laura,  with  your  eyes,"  she 
added,  as  Lina  ran  down.  '*  Yon  know  you  are 
handsome,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  it.  Gome," 
ahe  added,  closiBg  the  doer,  **  suppose  yoa  and  I 
cease  the  half-suppressed  warfhre  between  us,  and 
come  to  an  understanding.  Yon  are  aftaid  I  will 
thinkyou  are  courting  my  money  if  yon  treat  me  as 
an  aflectionate  aunt  who  is  really  fond  of  you.  Is 
it  not  so?" 

Laura  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  said,  ihmkly : 

"  I  could  love  yon  dearly.  Annt  Maria,  if  you 
would  believe  it  waa  yeurself  I  loved.  Yon  remind 
me  of  my  father,  and  I  worshiped  him.  But  if  you 
have  the  idea  that  I  came  here  to  try  to  get  a  rich 
husband,  or  find  a  plaoe  in  your  will,  we  oan  never 
be  more  than  friends,  as  hostess  and  gnest" 

**  Kiss  me,  Laura,  ftrom  your  heart,  and  believe 
that  I  understand  you  perfectly.  Marry  as  you 
please,  and  love  me  as  if  1  had  not  two  eents  in  the 
world.  1  will  tell  you  in  confidence  that  one-half  of 
my  husband's  wealth  is  already  willed  to  his  brother, 
Line's  father,  and  if  she  licks  the  dust  from  my 
shoes,  or  insults  me  to  my  face,  it  wOl  not  affect 
that  will  one  way  or  the  other,  ^till,  H  is  amushig 
to  watch  her  mean  little  soul  writhing  in  terror  for 
fear  of  offending  roe,'^  she  said,  contemptuously. 
**  I  shall  try  to  marry  her  well  for  the  sake  of  her 
&ther  and  nine  brothers  and  sLsters.  Gome,  we 
will  join  her  now." 

It  was  not  much  later  when  Mrs.  Munv*s  pariors 
were  filled  with  guests,  but  there  were  only  two 
who  were  important  to  the  fortunesof  my  heroines. 
Count  Adolpne  de  Vierve,tand  Lawrence  Riverton. 
To  these  two  I  must  give  a  lew  words  ot  desciip- 


Oovntil*  Vierve  wait  undoubtedly  a  Frenah  noble* 
man.  ffis  income  was  about  sufficient  to  keep  him 
in  gloves  and  pomade,  but  he  understood  the  use 
of  cards  and  dice,  and  was  therefore  able  to  dress 
handaomelv,  keep  up  a  stylish  equipage,  board  at 
a  fashionable  hotel  and  turn  the  neads  of  New 
York  girls,  who  were  eloquent  regarding  his  hand- 
some moe,  his  white  hands,  elegant  figure,  little 
feet,  and  title.  Probably  half  of  them  thought  Mm 
a  fortune-hunter,  but  it  was  money  versus  rank, 
and  a  fair  banrafai. 

Lawrence  Riverton  was  a  young  lawyer  who 
stood  literally  alone  fai  the  wide  world,  with  no  for- 
tune and  few  friends.  He  had  earned  the  money 
for  his  college  expenses  and  tuition  in  the  law- 
school,  by  keeping  a  district-school,  and  by  such 
rigid  economy  as  was  just  one  desp'oe  removed  from 
positive  cold  and  hunger.  His  figure  was  tall,  and 
his  face  large-featured  and  rather  stem  in  express- 
ion, but  his  talents  were  afready  beginning  to  be 
recognized,  and  he  was  earning  enough  for  daily 
expenses,  if  these  were  confined  to  necessariea. 

His  dead  mother  had  been  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's, and  the  lady  made  a  point  of  invitinff  him 
otten  to  her  house,  and  had  Introduced  him  to 
more  than  one  hifiuential  friend.  She  was  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  see  a  briUiant  future  before  the 
talented  young  lawyer,  and  she  delighted  in  his 
conversation,  deep  and  searching,  fiul  of  sugges- 
tive thoughts.  There  was  but  little  ftvth  in  his 
character  and  words,  bnt  Mrs.  Murray  appreciated 
his  sterling  worth  and  profound  reading. 

The  young  debutantes  were  the  stars  of  the  even- 
ing, their  own  personal  attractions  losing  nothing 
by  the  fahit  rumors  of  their  probably  mheriting 
'*  old  Murray's  "  money. 

Mrs.  Murray  watched  them  keenly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  ahe  decided  that 
Laura  could  "  take  care  of  herself,"  and  gave  her 
fiill  attention  to  Una  and  her  gueMs. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  sensation  Laura 
Bstabrook  made  in  society.  Her  regal  beauty,  her 
half-haugh^,  half-gradous  manner,  her  superb  con- 
tralto voice  and  finished  musical  education,  her 
command  of  German  and  French-,  all  combfaied  to 
make  her  a  belle,  par  escceOence,  and  when  to  these 
was  addbd  the  possible  heirees-ship,  society  opened 
its  doors  and  arms,  and  Laura  Bstabrook  was  the 
centre  of  every  brflliant  assemblage  in  her  aunt's 
"dpola." 

After  the  conversation  we  have  recorded,  she 
had  yielded  readily  to  Mrs.  Murray's  wish  to  attend 
ball,  party,  opera,  concert,  and  wore  just  soch 
dresses  as  were  suggested  by  the  exquii«ite  taste  of 


the  elder  lady. 

Count  de  vierve  paid  marked  attention  to  the 
reignhig  belle,  and  Lawrence  Riveitun  waa  more 
than  ever  a  eonstant  guest  of  Mrs.  Murray's.  Qra- 
eioua  to  both,  Laura'K  eyed  would  bn^^hten  in- 
volontarilv  if  Mrs.  Murray  proposed  a  quiet  home 
evening,  becaose  **  Mr.  Rivertonhad  promised  to 
bring  her  a  book,"  or  waH  "  coming  to  spend  an 
hour  or  two." 

Una- had  overcome  her  shyness  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  would  often  accept  the  chaperonage 
of  some  of  Mrs.  Murray's  friends  on  these  occas- 
ions, leaving  the  two  to  their  own  devices. 

It  would  have  caused  many  of  Laura's  admir- 
ers a  ^nsation  of  surprise  could  they  have 
peeped  into  the  drawing-room  on  these  even- 
mgs.  Her  Jiauteur  was  put  aside  with  her  rich 
evening-dresses ;  and  in  plain  merinos  or  delaines, 
with  simplest  of  co(2ftire,  she  would  be  a  gentle, 
modest  maiden  for  those  hours.  Mr.  Riverton  was 
poor,  no  parti;  her  annt  had  warned  her  and  lina, 
so  riie  could  surrender  her  attention  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  conversation  without  any  fear  of  misoon- 
struetion.  And  it  was  certainly  fascinating  beyond 
description  to  see  this  queenly  belle  in  this  phase  of 
humble  listener. 

At  times,  when  qnettiona  arose  where  her  own 
reading  had  been  thorough,  aha  woold  aorpriae  her 
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ftant  bf  the  power  ef  her  •rgnmenti,  her  tiiorongh 
acqaaintanoe  with  polltieal  and  social  topict,  and 
her  keen  thoagh  qniet  remarks.  She  never  sang  in 
crowded  rooms  as  she  sang,  at  her  aont's  request, 
for  Mr.  Riverton,  and  the  Winter  wore  away,  hind- 
ing  together  two  noble  young  hearts,  all  uncon- 
sciously to  both. 

Spring  opened,  and  a  weddhig  was  in  prospect 
Count  de  Vierve  had 


to  Laura,  been 
rejected,  and  laid  his  6tle'  at  Una's  feet  Mrs. 
Murray  had  settled  ten  thousand  dollars  upon  the 
bride,  to  the  bridegroom's  deep  disgust,  and  the 
happy  pair  were  to  be  married  the  week  after 
Easter.  Laura  was  to  be  bridesmaid,  and  then  re- 
turn home. 

This  progranune  had  been  long  arranged,  and  the 
trousseau  was  in  active  preparation,  when  one 
rooming  Mrs.  Murray  sent  for  Laura  to  come  to  her 
private  room. 

**  I  have  a  delicate  task  this  morning.  Laura,*'  the 
said,  motioning  Laura  to  a  seat  near  her  own ;  *'  I 
want  to  afik  your  perfect  eenfldence." 

Laura  flushed  a  little  under  the  searching  glance 
bent  upon  her  fsoe,  but  said : 

**I  think  there  has  been  perfect  confidence 
between  us  for  a  long  time,  Aunt  Maria." 

'*  Then  yon  will  not  doibt  my  love  if  I  tell  you 
I  have  disinherited  you  ?*' 

•'No;  I  am  glad  of  it" 

**  I  made  my  will  this  moming,  and  your  name  Is 
not  in  it" 

"Affain,Iamgladoflt" 

"  Mr.  Riyerton  has  assumed  the  position  of  my 
eonfldential  lawyer,  and  will  bring  the  will  for  my 
signature  this  evening." 

Great  tears  rose  in  Laura  Estabrook's  eyes  as  she 
pressed  her  lips  upon  her  aunt's  cheek. 

'*  Ton  understand  me,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Murray, 
affectionately.  "  He  loves  you,  Laura,  and  he  is 
worthy  of  you.  I,  who  have  known  him  from  a  boy, 
tell  you  that ;  but  his  pride  is  as  great  as  your  own, 
and  be  would  have  crushed  out  his  love  with  an  iron 
grasp  before  he  would  have  offered  hand  or  heart 
to  an  heiress.  I  think  we  will  have  a  double  wed- 
ding after  Easter." 

**  Let  me  go  home  first.  Aunt  Maria." 

Aunt  Maria  had  judged  rifhtly  of  Lawrence 
Riverton's  love  and  pride.  Before  evening  Laura 
received  a  manly  letter  in  which  he  told  his  love, 
and  also  told  her  his  prospects.  Wealth  he  could 
not  offer  her,  but  he  was  earning  a  competence ; 
and  V  she  could  be  happy  in  a  quiet,  humble  home, 
tiie  future,  he  hoped,  would  bring  more  brilliant 
fortune.  His  whdfe  aim  in  life  would  be  to  secure 
her  happiness,  if  she  would  trust  it  fai  his  hands. 
With  aU  her  pride  Lamra  had  a  warm,  loving  heart, 
and  Lawrence  Biverton  reinied  there  as  king. 

She  wrote  in  reply,  tellmg  him  of  her  mother, 
alone,  widowed,  and  with  but  one  child  to  love.  Her 
Income  would  be  sufficient  for  her  support— more. 
Indeed,  if  the  prioe  of  her  present  home  was  added 
to  it;  but  she  wanted  her  to  have  the  love  and 
companionship  of  her  child  in  her  old  age. 

"  Before  I  otaid  you  by  any  engagement,"  she 
wrote,  **  come  to  my  home  and  see  if  my  mother  can 
be  yours.  I  love  you,  Lawrence,  and  will  gladly 
share  my  life  with  you ;  but  I  will  not  promise  to  be 
yoor  wife  till  you  have  seen  me  in  my  own  little 
home." 

The  wedding  at  Easter  was  a  brilliant  aflkfar,  and 
when  it  was  over,  Laura  packed  agafai  the  simple 
wardrobe  she  had  brought  flrom  home  and  returned 
to  Hemdon. 

It  was  astonishhig,  considering  his  rapidly  Increas- 
mg  popularity  and  practice,  how  many  opportonMes 
Lawrence  Riverton  found  for  a  trip  to  Hemdon,  and 
how  much  his  love  increased  with  every  visit 

**  I  am  fitting  myself  to  be  a  good  wife,"  Laura 
told  him  once,  '*  by  learning  all  mother  knows  of 
housekeeping.  I  was  at  boarding-school  so  long 
that  when  I  returned  home  mother  would  treat  me 
•a  a  dtotfnguiahed  visitor,  and  my  Winter  fai  New 


York  only  taught  me  how  to  drea  and  danca. 
When  I  came  home  I  determined  to  lean  to  bake 
and  brew,  and  I  know  I  am  fit  now  for  a  good, 
practical  housekeeper.  Ton  shall  taste  ray  biaeaif 
and  cake  at  tea-time." 

'•^But  is  not  my  time  of  probation  almost  over  r* 
urged  Lawrence.  "  I  love  your  mother,  and  would 
fl^adly  offer  her  a  home  with  us.  I  have  seen  you 
in  a  calico  dress,  and  find  yon  aa  charming  as  hi 
sating  I  have  seen  your  home,  and  find  you  as 
much  a  jewel  in  its  quiet,  tastefW  seclosioii  aa  in 
your  aunf  s  magnificent  mansion.  What  more  was 
there  to  be  accomplished  before  yon  became  Mrs. 
Riverton?" 

"  Nothing.  I  promised  Aunt  Maria  to  be  married 
at  her  house,  so  you  may  call  upon  her,  and  tell 
her  I  will  come  whenever  she  is  ready  for  me.  I 
am  forbidden,  on  pain  of  her  eternal  dtoleasiire, 
to  add  even  a  pockethandkerehief  to  the  uvusmam 
she  and  Jennie  have  been  all  Summer  preparing.^ 

**  Be  ready  then  for  a  speedy  snmmona,"  was  the 
gay  remonse.  **  Mrs.  Murray  and  I  are  tha  best 
of  friends." 

Speedy  truly  was  the  summons;  tlie  cottage  at 
Hemdon  was  sold,  and  Mrs.  Estabrook  went  to  New 
Tork  as  Mrs.  Murray's  guest  untfl  Laura  diould  be 
settled  at  home.  The  weddhig  was  a  briDlant  one, 
Mrs.  Murray  exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  to  do 
honor  to  her  fevorites,  and  her  weddhig  present 
was  a  neat,  pretty  house  and  fhmiture,  and  a  check 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

"Not  a  word,"  she  said,  aa  Laura  would  have 
spoken.    *'  Remember  you  are  not  fai  my  will." 

Ten  years  later,  at  one  of  President's  receptions 
in  Washington,  lus.  Murray  met  her  two  nieces. 
A  pale,  hollow-eyed  woman,  who  was  spoken  of, 
in  pitytiig  terms,  as  the  neglected  wife  of  a  dii- 
flipated  gambler  and  spendthrift  who  huMabout 
Washington,  introduced  herself  aa  Lhta  devierve. 
She  had  lost  three  sicklv  children,  her  fortme  was 
all  spent,  and  her  husband  Ill-treated  hor.  She 
had  married,  without  love,  for  position  and  an  an- 
ticipated fortune,  and  she  was  slowly  dying  of  a 
broken  heart 

Whfle  Mrs.  Murray  was  taking  her  sdJreM,  s 
handsome  woman,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  noble- 
looking  member  of  Congress,  spoke : 

'*  Lawrence,  there  is  Aunt  Maria." 

"Laora!  DoyounotTOCOgnine  Lina?*'8aldMrs. 
Murray. 

"  Tes,  faideed  I  but  we  see  Lina  often.  To«  aie 
a  stranger  I" 

"  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  hear  Law- 
rence speak  hi  Congress,"^  was  the  reply. 

"  Thank  you,"  Mtid  Mr.  Riverton.  *<  I  shal  be 
more  eloquent  if  I  know  you  are  listenteg." 

**  Ton  must  come  to  us.  Aunt  Maria,"  said  Lava. 

''lamatWIUard's." 

**  Nonsense.  We  have  a  spare  room  thai  wfil 
just  suit  you,  and  you  must  see  my  boya.  Three 
romphig,  great  boys,  and  never  s  jpl  among  ttem, 
as  Lawrence  says,  pathetically.    Yon  will  come  ?" 

''  Certafaily  I  will.  I  have  often  longed  to  see  the 
baby ;  the  others  will,  probably,  remember  me." 

'*And  yom  will  dine  with  us,  Una,  to-morvow? 
Ton  and  Adolphe  T"  said  Laura. 

**  I  will  not  promise,"  was  the  reply.  In  a  weary, 
sad  tone.  "  I  never  know  what  Adolphe's  engage- 
ments are." 

"Which  means  whether  he  will  be  dnak  or 
sober,"  thought  Laura,  addhig  aloud :  *'  You  come, 
Lina,  at  any  rate.  We  will  exense  Adolphe,  If  he  Is 
engaged." 

**  I  wiU  oome." 

The  crowd  separated  Hiera  again  before  long,  but 
the  nextday  Aunt  Maria  learaed  from  Una's  llpa  hew 
many  acts  of  kindness  she  owed  the  cousin  ae  had 
thought  once  to  patronise  as  Countess  de  Yierve ; 
food  and  delicacies  for  the  sick  children,  money  for 
rent,  money  for  clothing,  and  always  kind  a«vice 
and  sympathy. 

"  Who  made  the  best  match,  sister  Martha," 
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Mked  Hn.  Mnrrmy  of  Hn.  Bitabrook,  ai  flMj  Tisited 
the  nnnery  together ;  '*  mv  niece  who  mairied  a 
"*"'  "         '» married 


lille,  or  mj  niece  who  i 


IforloTeV 


Was  it  a  Low  Rent? 

▲  THDii'ttoopliig,  nerrow-looldng  woman  entered 
tlie  offiee,  and  the  hoose-agent  looked  ap»  smiled, 
and  opened  hii  book  at  resterdaj's  page. 

"^ood-monilng,  Mr.  Smith/'  began  the  ladj,  in 
tb»  relootant  tone  of  a  person  eo  accastomed  to 
kailBf  her  wishes  denied,  that  die  dreads  to  make 
them  Known.  "  I  suppose  yon  have  not  heard  of  a 
]M«se  within  tlie  rent  I  mentioned  as  our  limit  f 

**  Oood-moraing,  Ifiss  Cowles.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  haTS  chanced  on  the  yerr  thing,  and  qoite  nnezpect- 
edly.  Tory  seldom,  indeed,  that  sach  a  chance 
ooovs ;  large,  handsome  honse,  mahogany  finish  on 
dtalM-TOom  fioor,  ohestnnt  above,  plate-glass " 

««£it  the  rent,  Mr.  Smith!    I  told  you " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Miss  Cowles,  and  that's  why  I 
eall  it  sQoh  a  chance.  The  rent  is  nominal,  if  the  ten- 
ant raits,  as  yoor  fomilv  can't  fail  to.  Too  may  have 
tke  house  for  sixteen  ooUars  a  month,  provided  yon 
wili  net  mention  what  yon  pay,  and  will  occnpy  the 
premises  constantly  for  a  year." 

••Bat.  Ifr.  Smith!  What  does  It  meanf  asked 
Miss  Cowles,  nervoosly.  •'  These  conditions  are  so 
•ztraordinaiy,  the  rent  for  such  a  house  is  so  very 
low— I— I'm  afraid  there's  something  not  cor- 
Met »» 

"  Perfeedy  oorrect,  my  dear  lady ;  perfectly  so,  I 
assmre  yon.  Here  are  the  keys ;  you  Just  go  and 
look  over  the  house,  and  then  we'll  talk.  I'm 
awftiSy  hussy  this  morning,  so,  if  youll  excuse 

▲ud  befsre  MIm  Martha  Cowles  had  half  prepared 
the  nezt^pMStion  she  was  crowded  away  from  the 
agent's  desk,  and  on  her  way  to  the  door.  A  young 
gentleman  passed  her^  said  a  few  words  to  the 
•gent,  who  replied  laughingly,  and  nodded  toward 
luas  Martha,  hoTcring  uncertainly  upon  the  thresh- 
old ;  the  young  gentleman  looked,  smiled  also,  and 
overtook  the  quavering  maiden  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

••Beg  pardon,"  began  he,  touching  his  hat. 
**  But  Mr.  Smith  above  there  tells  me  that  you  think 
of  looking  at  my  house  on  Ark  Street  I  am  Frank 
Wlnohester,  you  know,  or,  I  dare  say,  vou  don't 
know,  but  I  own  the  house  on  Ark  Street,  and  my 
boggy  is  here  at  the  door,  and,  if  yen  please, 
I'm  dnve  you  over  there.  I'd  like  to  go  through  the 
house  myself." 

••  Thank  you,  Pm  sure,  Mr.  Winchester,  and 

Oh,  I  have  forgotten  something  I  had  to  say  to  Mr. 
Smith,  if  vou  can  wait  a  minute." 

And  with  more  rapidity  than  could  have  been  ex- 
peeted.  Miss  Martha  retreated  up  the  steep  stairs, 
Maving  her  companion  smiUng  broadly,  as  he 
thouffht: 

••  Gone  to  get  my  credentials !  Shy  old  bird,  but 
looks  tremendoody  respectable ;  four  of  them  will 

tone  the  old  place  up  and  cure  its  bad  name Oh, 

here  you  are,  my  ancient  virgin !" 

••  I  hope  youll  excuse  mv  keeping  you  waiting, 
Mr.  Winchester,"  began  Miss  Martha,  all  uncon- 
sdons  that  her  littit  ruse  bad  been  discovered; 
••and,  if  you're  going  to  Ark  Street,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  have  company  tai  looking  over  the  house." 

Ifr.  WinohesteMade  some  suitable  reply,  helped 
the  lady  into  the  high-swung,  narrow  bu^y, 
where  she  looked  and  felt  considerably  out  of 
plaoe,  and  drove  away  as  demurely  as  ZenobU,  his 
gay  little  mare,  would  allow. 

Ark  Street  is  one  of  those  localities  to  be  found  in 
•veiT  city  of  respeetable  age  which  have  been  the 
abode  of  wealth  and  fashion  and  are  to  be  In- 
oluded  in  the  great  business  area  constantlv  en- 
r  its  borders  in  a  growing  city,  but  whicn  are 
>  stranded  between  the  two,  the  (hshiona- 


ble  people  having  departed  and  the  warehouaes  not 
yetbuUi 

The  deserted  mansions  are  very  often  turned  first 
into  cheap  lodging-houses,  and  after  a  time  into  still 
cheaper  tenement-houses,  preparatory  to  being 

8uUed  down  altogether;  bat  In  some  cases,  where 
le  owners  do  not  choose  to  see  their  former  homes 
or  the  homes  of  their  aneestors  thus  desecrated,  and 
can  aflbrd  to  indulge  themselves  in  sentiment,  their 
houses  remain  dosed  and  abandoned,  melancholy 
tide-marks  of  the  world's  retreating  flood. 

Such  a  street  was  Ark  Street,  and  such  a  house 
was  the  great,  dusty,  forlorn  mansion  standiiu^  in  itH 
own  courtyard,  before  whoee  gates  Frank  Win- 
chester stopped  the  gay  Uttte  mare,  and  assisted 
Miss  Cowles  to  alight 

••  This  key  is  marked  *  gate,' "  said  she,  handhig 
the  bunch  to  the  young  man.  and  glancing  rather 
forlomly  up  at  the  rows  of  shuttered  windows 
above. 

••  Tee,  and—there !    A  little  rusty  or  so,  but 

Walk  hi.  Miss  Cowles.    PoUoeman,  Just  keep  an.. 
eye  on  that  horse  and  buggy,  if  you  please.    She'll  { 
stand  aU  right  if  she  isnn  meddled  witii ;  thanky."     ' 

And  blithely  unlocking  and  throwing  wide  thei* 
doors,  the  young  landlord  escorted  his  prospective  \ 
tenant  through  toe  great  echoing  hall,  hardly  lishted   i 
by  the  dusty  fhn-glass  ever  the  fhmt  door,  and  into 
the  dining-room,  with  its  china-closet  large  as  a 
modem  parlor,  the  great  kitohen,  black,  gloomy 
and  sennlchral,  and  the  breakfast-parlor  at  the  other 
side  of  the  front  door ;  then  up  the  wide,  low  stafav, 
with  thehr  carved  balusters  in  shhiinff  dark  wood,  to 
the  great  gloomy  drawing-rooms,  finished  in  ma- 
hogany, with  curious  brass  handles  and  hhiges  to 


the  doors,  and  great  plate-glass  windows,  opening 
upon  a  balcony  overhanging  the  courtyard.  Up- 
stairs affain  to  the  best  bedrooms,  and  then  up  an- 
other flight  to  a  great  hall  embrachig  the  whole 
area  of  Uie  house,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  low 
and  wide  bench  or  divan  runnhig  round  the  wall, 
and  only  broken  by  the  two  doors,  the  chimney, 
and  another  similar  projeotlon,  apparently  without 
opening  or  use. 

The  remarkable  siae  and  arrangement  of  tUs 
room,  above  which  were  only  attics  and  store- 
closets,  strongly  exeitod  Miss  Martha's  curiosity  and 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Winchester  for  some  time  evaded  or  failed  to 
reply  to  the  remarks  and  inquiries  pressed  upon 
him,  but  at  last  said,  suddenly : 

*•  I  perceive  that  I  had  better  tellyou  the  whole 
truth  about  the  old  house.  Miss  (^les,  and  yon 
will  then  have  your  mind  at  rest  Besides,  you 
would  be  sure  to  hear  all  sorts  of  rumots  if  yon 
came  here  to  live.  Let  us  sit  down  on  this  bench, 
and  Fll  tell  you  the  whole  thing.  This  house  was 
built  by  my  grandfhther  when  he  was  gofaig  to  be 
married,  and  here  he  brought  home  hbi  wile,  and 
they  reared  their  fiamily,  and  finally  both  died.  My 
mother  was  their  voungest  child,  and  as  a  boy  I 
was  never  tired  of  hearing  her  stories  of  the  old 
house,  and  what  gay  times  they  had  in  it,  and  of  the 
state  they  kept  up  with  their  negro  servants— chil- 
dren of  uie  Old  daves,  you  know— and  all  that  sort 
of  thbg.  When  my  grandparents  died,  the  house 
came  to  one  of  the  sons,  who  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
an  agent  to  let,  and  went  abroad.  All  the  other 
children  were  dispersed,  my  mother  gokig  South 
with  her  husband,  and  for  twenty  years  or  so  no- 
body knew  exactly  what  the  old  house  was  doing. 
At  (be  end  of  that  time  the  owner  died,  still  abroad, 
and  the  house,  in  the  division  of  his  property,  went 
to  another  brother,  a  sort  of  hermit-stadent,  living 
in  the  wHds  of  Maine.  He  also  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  darker 
epoch  of  its  story  begins,  for  the  agent  of  this  second 
uncle  let  it  for  a  gambling-house,  and  the  proprie- 
tors made  several  important  alterations  in  the  house. 
One  was,  converting  all  this  story  into  a  hall,  prob' 
ably  for  bflliards,  or  it  might  be  also  for  a  smoiioff- 
room,  this  divan  resembluig  those  I  have  seen  m 
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•■lum-hooeet  ftbread.  They  Also  put  ia  the  great 
plate-glass  windows  in  the  arawinff-rooms,  and  ar- 
ranged  the  dining-room  as  a  bar,  although  that  was 
again  altered  by  the  next  occupants.'' 

*^And  who,  pray,  were  the  next  occupants,  Mr* 
Winchester?"  asked  Ifiss  Cowles,  in  a  severely  sar- 
castic tone. 

'*The  city,  my  dear  madame,*'  replied  Franic, 
serenely.  '*The  city  fathers,  who  kindly  wized 
ttpon  the  premises  in  the  beginning  of  a  panic  about 
cholera,  which,  you  may  remember,  seized  upon  the 
country  some  seven  years  ago.'* 

"  Cholera  !  Here  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Martha, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  looking  wildly  about  her. 

'•  Bat,  my  dear  madame,  it  was  seven  years  ago; 
and,  furthermore,  there  never  was  any  cholera  here 
at  any  time.  The  hundreds  of  homeless  cases  which 
were  to  throng  these  wards  never  appeared;  if 
anybody  bad  the  cholera,  they  kept  it  id  their  own 
hemes,  and  I  do  not  tliink  a  single  case  was  ever 
brought  to  this  hospital,  which,  nevertheless,  was 
fitted  nn  with  great  care  and  expense,  this  room 
being  filled  wi&  little  bron  bedsteads,  and  water 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  house,  the  bar  removed, 
and  a  big  range  and  washing  arrangements  put  in 
the  kitchen.  When  the  cholera  was  over,  the  city 
was  very  willing  to  give  up  their  claims  upon  the 
bouse.  I  have  forgotten  whether  they  had  leased 
or  bought  it,  but  at  any  rate  my  mother,  who  had 
always  been  unhappv  at  what  she  considered  the 
desecration  of  her  old  home,  prevailed  upon  mv 
father  to  buy  it  and  make  her  a  present  of  it,  which 
he  (lid.  She  came  North  almost  on  pui-pose  to  have 
a  look  at  her  new  possession  and  compare  it  with 
the  old  memories,  and  was,  I  believe,  terribly 
tboeked.  I  was  abroad  at  that  time,  and  was 
summoned  home  by  the  news  of  my  fiather's  mortal 
ithiess.  I  came  home  only  in  time  to  see  him  die, 
and  then  took  my  mother  directly  abroad.  She 
died  in  Florence  eighteen  months  ago." 

The  young  fellow  nad  evidentlv  forgotten  to  whom 
he  talked  or  where  he  was,  for  ne  paused  abruptly 
and  sat  staring  out  of  the  window  in  front  of  him, 
and  Miss  Martha  liked  him  none  the  worse  for  the 
dimness  that  had  come  over  his  bold,  dark  eyes,  or 
the  pallor  of  his  merry  mouth.  She  did  not  interrupt 
the  reverie,  but  after  a  moment  Prank  roused  him- 
self with  a  start,  and  said : 

*•  Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Cowles,  but  you 
see  my  mother  and  Iwere  all  alone  in  those  days, 
and— well,  the  house  came  to  me  then,  and  for  her 
sake  I  wouldn'Uiave  it  pulled  down  or  let  out  in 
tenements,  or  shy  of  those  things  done  to  K,  and  I 
told  Smith  to  look  me  out  A  very  nice,  respectable 
tenant,  who  would  look  after  the  place  a  bit  and 
plant  some  sweet-williams  and  dftmask-roses  in  the 

S^rden  Just  as  it  used  to  be.  Do  you  like  flowers, 
iss  Cowles  r' 

"  I  do  not  care  very  much  about  them,  Mr. 
Winchester,"  replied  Miss  Martha,  fVankly.  "  But 
Helen  does ;  and  if  we  conclude  to  talce  the  house,  I 
do  not  doubt  she  will  do  as  you  wish  in  the 
garden.** 

•*  One  of  your  sisters.  I  suppose  ?  But  you  will 
•onolude  to  take  the  house,  wonHyou,  Miss  Cowles? 
I  riiould  so  like  a  lady  here,  and  you  would  let  me 
•ome  and  see  you  once  in  a  while ;  perhaps  give  me 
a  cop  of  coffee  after  dinner.  You  jI  think  I'm  an 
awful  spoon,  I  dare  say,  but  the  truth  is,  since 
mamma  died  I've  been  knocking  about  in  Paris  and 
an,  till  I  feel  as  if  there  wasn't  much  left  of  me  that 
was  what  she'd  like,  and  I've  a  sort  of  notion  of 
fixing  up  the  old  place  here  just  as  she  used  to  talk 
of  it.  and  maybe— you  know— eh  ?" 

"Mavbe,  your  mother  will  know  It  and  be 
pleased,"  ventured  Miss  Cowles,  blushing  violently 
at  thus  embarking  upon  sentiment  with  a  young 
man. 

**  Yes,  yes ;  that's  lust  it,*'  reolied  Prank,  relieved. 
"And,  now,  say  youUl  take  the  house,  Mian  Cowles; 
ani  if  you'll  let  me  lay  oat  the  garden,  I'll  ooosldtr 
ii'eqalvalent  for  rent*' 


"But  how,  Mr.  Whichester ?**  demanded  Wm 
Cowles,  a  little  bewildered  at  the  proposed  bargain. 
*'  How  could  your  expending  money  on  the  garden 
be  an  equivalent  for  our  paymg  rent  for  the  house  ?^ 

"  Why,  the  bother,  vou  know,  of  having  roe  in  and 
out ;  and,  then,  I  shall  be  going  away,  in  a  few  weeks, 
perhaps  for  all  Sommer,  perhaps  for  a  year,  or 
more,  and  I  shall  ask  yon  or  Miss  Helen  to  oversee 
the  gardener  and  work  aroand  a  little,  just  aa  tiie 
ladies  used  hi  the  old  time.  And,  altogether,  yon 
perceive  it  is  quite  a  friendly  arrangement;  and,  if 
your  sisters  are  like  yourself,  I  shall  make  mvaelf 

Suite  at  home,  and— there,  now,  I  didn't  think  e# 
lat— but  perhaps  vonll  let  me  retain  a  room  in  the 
house,  not  to  trouble  yon  with  the  oare  of  it  all,  bnt 
just  so  that  I  could  come  and  go,  and  sleep  here  a 
night  now  and  tlien,  and  feel  as  if  it  were  my 
mother's  old  house.  Isn't  it  possible.  Miss  Cowlea? 
Of  course,  if  you  don't  like,  I  say  ne  more  about  it." 

**  Won,  real!y,  Mr.  Wmohester,  I  do  not  know  whai 
to  say,"  began  Miss  Martha,  all  in  a  flutter.  If  ray 
sLsters  have  no  objection— the  fiamOy,  perliaps  yon 
know,  is  my  sister  Tabitha,  who  is  really  Min 
Cowles ;  my  sister  Lucy,  who  is  Mrs.  Gray,  a  widow ; 
her  daughter  Helen,  and  myself.  Tabiilia  and  I  have 
a  little  property  and  have  always  boarded  in  a  very 
genteel  part  of  the  town ;  but  now  poor  Locy  has 
come  to  us,  and— well,  Mr.  Gray  is  dead,  so  I  wW 
say  nothing,  except  that  I^uoy  hi^  nothing  at  aB 
left  for  herself  or  ner  daughter ;  and  so,  of  oonrse, 
Tabitha  and  I  make  them  welcome  to  an  equal 
share  with  ourselves.  But  it  is  impossible  to  U^vk 
of  Mrs.  Beamish's,  or  any  other  firiit-class  boardmg 
establishment ;  and  as  we  none  of  us  could  tbii4(  of 
leaving  town,  where  we  have  always  lived,  we 
looked  about  for  an  economical  house  in  a  good 
part  of  the  city ;  and  Ark  Street  used,  in  my  fiither's 
time,  to  be  considered  very  nice,  Vm  sure." 

"  Exactly  the  family  I  wanted,  and,  if  yon'U  only 
take  me,  youUl  find  me  exactly  the  landlord  yon'd 
desire ;  so,  let's  call  it  a  bargain  and  draw  a  lease 
for  any  number  of  years,  with  rent "  for  value  re- 
ceived !" 

Prank's  enthusiasm  was  contagions,  and  it  was 
not  until  Miss  Martha  found  herself  again  in  ihn 
bosom  of  her  family,  that  a  recollection  of  her 
scruples  and  hesitations  came  over  her,  and  die 
began  to  torment  herself  and  Tabitha  with^oobts 
and  uncertainties.  But  Tabitha's  opinion  varied  so 
mush  faster  than  her  own,  and  Mrs.  Gray's  remained 
so  quietly  set  in  favor  of  the  old  house,  and  Helen 
was  so  gleefullv  anxious  to  go  and  see  it  and  mal  the 
bargain,  that  Mlas  Martha  finally  consented  to  do 
as  she  had  all  along  wished  to  do,  and  give  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  young  landlord,  who  was 
to  can  in  the  evening  to  receive  iL 

Nor  was  Frank's  satisfaction  with  his  new  tenants 
at  all  diminished  by  finding  that  the  **  Helen',  pro- 
posed as  superintendent  of  bis  gardoQiog  schemea 
proved  to  be  a  beautiful  girl,  not  yet  twenty  years 
old,  and  as  gay  and  restlea'i  as  her  aunts  were  staid, 
or  her  mother  pensive  and  silent 

The  call  proved  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  when 
Frank  took  his  leave,  it  was  with  an  appointment 
to  meet  all  tli^  ladies  the  next  morning  in  Ark  Street 
to  settle  the  details  of  the  contract,  which  all  parties 
Hcemed  to  consider  settled  upon  the  terms  whiek 
Frank  had  proposed,  with  the  additional  suggestions 
of  Uie  Misses  Cowles  that  they  should  have  the  oare 
of  the  room  reserved  by  the  young  landlord,  and 
should  provide  breakfast  and  tea  for  him  whenever 
he  chose  to  occupy  said  room,  and  even  thus,  as 
Miss  Tabitha  declared,  they  should  alwajrs  feel  that 
thev  were  visitors  and  not  tenants  of  Mr.  Winches- 
ter's, as  they  could  not  flatter  themselves  that  they 
paid  any  rent. 

"  And  after  Helen  is  married,"  added  Miss  Martha, 
"  there  will  be  no  one  to  help  about  the  gar- 
den.'* 

At  this  announcement  a  shadow  feU  over  ths 
young  gonUeman'B  face,  qnite  uawaftanled  and  un- 
reasonable considering  how  very  nrief  had  been  bin 
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aeqnsiiitanoe  wHb  the  ft&t  fiarioSe,  and,  in  his  im- 
]>etQOQf  wa  J.  he  exclaimed : 

"  Pra  sorry  to  hear  tliat  I  hope,  Hlaa  Cowles, 
700  do  not  lose  your  niece  very  soonT' 

'*  I  sappose  that  qneiition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  talcing  the  house,  however f'  interposed  Helen, 
a  little  tonch  of  annoyance  in  face  and  voice,  and  of 
course  the  sabject  was  hastily  dropped  and  avoided 
daring  the  rest  of  that  inverview  and  the  whole  of 
the  one  on  the  sucoeeding  morning,  when  all  parties 
met  in  Ark  Street,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  hoar 
in  planning  all  sorts  of  repairs  and  amendments  of 
the  dhn  old  house  and  neglected  garden,  where 
Frank  set  a  man  at  work  that  very  day. 

Something  of  the  zest  he  had  at  first  felt  in  the 
allkir  seemed,  however,  to  have  suddenly  evapor- 
ated, and  be  ofteo  found  himself  speculating  upon 
wlAt  sort  of  man  it  might  be  whom  this  lovely  Helen 
was  to  marry,  and  wby  she  never  alladed  to  him  in 
any  manner,  and  why  even  her  aunts  and  mother 
sinee  that  first  mention  so  carefully  avoided  the 
subject;  gradually,  too,  he  became  conscious  of  a 
feeflng  of  dislike  to  this  unknown  lover,  and  even  a 
sort  c?  petulance  in  liis  feeling^  toward  Helen,  as  if 
she  had  in  some  manner  injured  or  rebbed  him,  and 
this  caused  a  corresnonding  change  in  his  manner 
at  dlfl^rent  times,  wnioh  puzsled  and  annoyed  the 

Joong  girl  more  than  she  chose  to  confess  even  to 
erself. 

Of  course  all  this  did  not  occnr  in  the  first  day  or 
week  or  even  montli  of  the  mutual  occupancy  of  the 
home  in  Ark  Street,  for  by  no  other  name  can  we 
diacribe  the  condition  into  which  afRiirs  fell  from 
almoAt  the  very  first,  for  Mr.  Winchesters  interest 
in  his  garden  proved  at  once  so  engrossing  and  so 
capricJons,  that  he  was  alwavsat  work  there,  gener- 
ally undoing  in  one  week  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  one  before,  eontriving  fountains,  arbors,  trel- 
lised  walks,  rockeries,  and  espaliers,  until  within  the 
quaint  old  patch  of  walled  ground,  worth  nobody 
can  tell  hnw  many  dollars  each  square  foot,  were 
compacted  half  the  caprices  that  would  have  filled 
a  dozen  acres. 

His  own  apartment  also,  a  large,  sunny  room, 
looking  down  upon  his  beloved  garden,  soon  be- 
came a  sort  of  bazaar  of  all  the  useless  pretty  toys 
that  idle  young  men  collect  about  themselves,  and 
Miss  Martha,  who  always  rigidly  supervised  her  one 
handmaiden  in  the  making-up  of  this  room,  con- 
stantly brought  out  reports  of  a  new  picture,  s^tu- 
ette,  raioking-cap,  slippers,  scent-bottle,  or  what 
she  generally  classed  as  f  ol-de-rol,  many  of  them  ex- 
pennve  and  beautiful. 

No  reports,  however,  tempted  Helen  the  maidenly 
to  step  across  the  threshold  of  this  room,  and  it  be- 
came one  ot  Winchester's  amusements  to  carelessly 
mention  objects  recently  placed  there,  and  gener- 
ally out  of  sight  f^om  the  door,  and  to  try  to  surprise 
a  confession  (Yom  Helen  that  she  had  seen  them,  the 
mse  generaUy  succeeding  m  drawing  from  one  of 
the  maiden  acuta  a  prim  declaration  that  *'  Helen 
never  went  into  that  room  at  all,*'  to  which  Prank 
generally  responded  in  great  innocence,  "Don't 
she?  I  noticed  how  prettily  the  books  were  ar- 
ranged, and  thought  it  could  not  be  Bridget ;"  or, 
**  Ihoped  it  was  she  who  left  the  flowers  on  the 
stand  ;'*  or  something  to  thut  effect. 

Prom  all  which  little  straws  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
sagacious  reader  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blew 
throDgh  Ark  Street,  and  to  induce  him  to  svmpa- 
thize  with  Mr.  Winchester's  annoyance  one  bright 
October  afternoon,  when  he,  having  declined  to  Join 
a  gay  party  of  men  at  a  dubdinner, because  he 
preferred  a  quiet  tea  in  Ark  Street,  let  himself  into 
&e  house,  ran  up  to  bis  own  room,  and,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  saw  Helen— his  Helen,  as  he  had 
almost  come  to  consider  her— walking  in  the 
garden  with  a  young  man,  who  was  at  that  very 
moment  putting  liis  arm  around  her  waist 

The  caress  was  to  be  soon  repulsed,  but  not  in- 
dignantly, merely,  as  Frank  bitterly  said,  because 
some  one  might  be  lotfkhig  on. 


As  if  to  prove  that  this  tbovgbt  was  really  in  the  , 
young  ffirl's  mind,  she  at  this  moment  turned  and 
glanoea  up  at  his  window,  and  her  action  was  both 
seen  and  imitated  by  her  companion,  who  thns  re- 
vealed a  dark  and  sullen  fhoe,  whose  coarse  lines 
and  deep  shadows  suggested  many  an  experience 
and  many  a  stain,  all  unsoited  te  the  oompainionship 
of  the  giri  beside  him.  . 

Winchester  felt  this,  and  feHj  too.  a  pang  of  Jeal- 
ousy so  bitter,  that  he  eonld  not  endure  to  remaia 
at  uie  window,  and,  retreating  to  Mtt  back  of  the 
room,  took  up  a  book,  then  a  paper,  and  them  his 
hat,  with  which  he  escaped  from  the  house,  and 
spent  his  evening  after  all  with  the  gay  party  of 
convives,  who  welcomed  him  xiprotMiousnr, 

Could  he  have  heard  the  oonversation  in  the  gar- 
den, he  might  have  been  still  less  content,  for  the 
man  was  saying : 

*«  So  that^s  the  fellow,  is  it?   Looks  like  a  fool,  as  . 
he  must  be,  to  keep  this  house  and  garden,  instead 
of  selling  at  the  prioe  land  commands  hereabouts. 
Good-looking  I  suppose  yon  women  call  him,  douH 
youf* 

"  I  cotasider  Mr.  Winchester  very  handsome,  and- 
he  Is  a  gentleman,"  replied  Helen,  in  qvietsoonw 

"And  Tom  Wyeth  has  forfeited  his  claims  to  ^at 
title  fVom  Miss  Grey's  lips,  eh?"  demanded  the 
lover,  with  a  savi^e  sneer.  **  But  there's  one  claim 
he  hasn't  forfeited,  my  dear,  and  that's  a  claim  to 
yoa  for  ^  wife,  and  it's  a  claim  he's  goiayg  to  press 
pretty  actively,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Not  at  present— not  yet,  Tom !"  exclaimed  the 
giri,  in  a  voice  of  alarm  ;  and  the  smile  which  re- 
plied to  it  upon  her  lover's  face  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  see. 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  wait . 
any  longer,  loving  3'ou  so  deariy  as  I.  do.    I  can 
support  you  in  a  sort  of  a  fashion— a  little  floctnat-  • 
ing,   as  the   cards  happen  to  ran,  yon  know, 
but " 

"  Oh,  horror !  Yon  confess  yoonelf  a  gam- 
bler 1" 

"  I  confef^s  myself  nothing  at  all«  ftnd  I  advise  yoa 
to  be  careful  how  you  use  such  words  as  that,  young 
woman."  retorted  the  otlie^,  savusely.  *'  Though, 
if  it  comes  to  that,  what  is  my  hold  over  yon?  Was 
it  not  because  yout  father  waa  what  yoa  call  me 
that  he  put  his  name  to  that  check ^ 

"Oh,  hush,  hush,  fur  pity's  sake,  for  God's 
sake  I" 

"  In  this  very  house,  too,**  pursued  the  other, 
pitilessly ;  "  I  did  not  tell  you  before,  but  there  was 
a  time  when  I  knew  this  house  far  better  than  yoa 
or  your  old  tabs  of  aunts  will  ever  know  it,  for 
it  has  secrets " 

He  broke  off  abruptly  as  one  who  has  said  too 
thuch,  and,  at  the  next  turn,  led  the  way  into  a 
path  skirting  the  wall  of  the  houise,  at  whinh  he 
curiously  glanced  in  passing,  then  smiled  secretly, 
and  nodded  his  head  slightly,  as  if  revolvhig  a  plan 
in  his  own  dark  mind. 

Helen  was  too  deeply  engrossed  in  her  own 
gloomy  thoughts  to  heed  him,  and  presently  ex- 
claimed : 

"  What  a  horrible  instance  is  this  of  the  shis 
of  the  father  descending  upon  the  children  1  Why 
must  I  sacrifice  my  whole  life  because  mv 
father "  ' 

The  bitter  words  choked  her,  and  her  companion 
finished  the  sentence  after  his  own  fashion. 

"Because  your  father  was  a  gambler  and  a 
forger,  and  because  I  hold  the  proof  of  both  failings 
in  the  forged  check  I  onoe  snowed  yoa,  and  be- 
cause, if  ido  not  receive  my  stipulated  price,  no 
other  than  this  little  hand,  I  hliall  go  to  your  aonts, 
who  will  flutter  and  cluck  and  bristle  like  two  an- 
cient portlets,  and  finally  will  give  me  all  they  have 
to  avoid  the  infamy  of  (exposure  and  disgrace  to 
your  mother,  you  and  themselves.'* 

"  Cruel,  cruel  and  hard,  and  remorseless!"  cried 
Helen,  looking  at  him  in  horror, 

Tom  Wyeth  laughed  aloud 
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"Not  verj  likely  to  eiye  up  my  own  plans,  nt  any 
rate,  80  jon  had  better  lay  oat  to  aabmit  with 
a  good  grace/'  said  he,  and  then  added,  more 
darkly :  "  No,  the  trouble  isn't  anything  new  yoaWe 
foand  in  me ;  it's  that  fellow  up  there,  that  rich,  good- 
looking  fool  who  has  been  living  here  and  making 
loTO  to  yon  behind  mj  back,  and  von,  false  and  shy, 
as  all  women,  hare  anowed  it !  Voa  needn't  say  a 
word,  I  understand  all  I  want,  and  I  tell  yon  now, 
my  lady,  that  one  week  from  this  day  yon  are  going 
to  marry  me  and  follow  me  wherever  I  choose  to 
take  you,  or— yon  know  tiie  penaltv." 

,And,  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  tamed  down 
a  path  leading  to  the  back  gate  of  the  garden  and 
was  gone,  wmle  Helen,  hair  stnnned,  hau  enraged, 
and  with  a  sense  of  degradation  apon  her  which  led 
her  to  ayoid  the  company  of  eyery  one,  crept  away 
to  her  own  chamber,  nor  appeared  again  that  night, 
while  Frank  Winchester,  amid  all  the  merry  din  of 
the  bachelor  entertainment,  found  a  weight  and  a 
sadness  at  his  heart  that  no  wine  would  drown,  no 
laughter  silence. 

He  did  not  retom  to  Ark  Street  that  night,  but 
late  in  the  following  day  an  impulse,  too  strong  to 
be  resisted,  drew  nun  thither,  and  in  the  parlor  he 
found  Helen  alone»  sad,  and  very  pale. 

She  raised  her  eyes  as  he  approached,  but  low- 
ered them  in  conftuioii.  as  she  met  his  look  of  un- 
conscious reproach,  and  hastily  made  some  idle 
remark. 

Trank  did  not  reply  and  In  the  silence  that  en- 
sued, J£iss  Martha  bustled  into  the  room,  and  the 
o^portunilT  was  gone.  At  the  time,  Frank  care- 
I^y  mennoned  that  he  should  leave  town  in  a  day 
or  so,  and  might  be  away  some  time,  in  fact,  the 
w)liole  Winter,  as  he  had  some  thought  of  going 
abroad. 

Amid  the  exclamations  and  regrets  of  the  elder 
ladies— who  eTCir  one  loved  him  as  she  fancied  she 
would  hsVe  loved  a  son— Frank  listened  in  vain  for 
Helen's  votee,  and,  finally,  stole  a  jrlance  at  her 
face,  haff  averted  as  it  was.  The  mlent  pain,  the 
effort  at  self-control  he  read  there,  sent  a  thrill  of 
nkw  regret,  of  more  denerate  lore,  through  his  own 
heart,  and  yet  it  showea  him  still  more  clearly  that 
he  must  go.  His  own  feelings  were  no  longer  a 
secret  to  him,  and  now,  if  Helen  ahared  them  and 
yet  was  betrothed  to  another,  honor,  duty,  manli- 
ness bade  him  remove  temptation  from  his  own  path 
ahd  hers,  and  flv  whOe  it  yet  was  thne. 

So  he  turned  uie  subject  from  his  own  movements, 
and  soon  after  tea  Helen  retired  to  her  own  room, 
leaying  Prank  to  wander  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
ffkrden  with  the  two  aunts,  and  then  to  retreat  to 
hfs  own  room  for  the  cigar  never  allowed  to  profane 
the  rest  of  the  house. 
'  At  an  early  hour  the  house  was  quiet,  for  no  one* 
hid  the  heart  to  talk  much,  and  Helen  would  not 
come  down-stairs,  and  Frank  was  sad  and  silent 

A  little  after  midnight*  as  he  tossed  and  turned  in 
the  restlessness  of  a  wakefbl  mind,  the  attention  of 
the  young  man  was  attracted  by  a  noise  in  the 
cbrndor  outnde  his  room,  and  nresently  the  door 
opened  slowly  and  sileatlky,  ana  a  man's  figure 
stepped  inside,  looke4  about,  and  hastily  retreated. 
Frank  was  up  in  a  minute,  and  in  another  was 
partially  dreased,  and,  with  a  pistol  (n  one  hand, 
followed  the  intruder  as  silently  as  possible,  desiring 
not  to  alarm  the  house  if  it  oouLd  be  avoided. 

A  slight  creaking  of  the  upper  stairs  showed  in 
wh|£h  direction  he  had  gone,  and  Frank«  following, 
distinctly  heard  the  words : 

"Nellie— Nellie!  I'm  here,  darling;  open  the 
door  quick,  or  we  shall  be  caught !" 

Then  a  handle  sofUy  turned,  and  as  Frank,  his  very 
blood  turned  to  ice  with  the  horror  of  the  doubt 
starting  to  life  in  his  own  mind,  hastened  up  the 
stairs,  ne  saw  the  figure  of  the  man  whom  he  pur- 
sued quietly  entering  Helen's  chamber  and  closing 
the  door  after  him. 

A  sudden  bitter  determination  to  show  her  tiiat 
be  knew  all  seised  topon  the  man's  worst  nature. 


and,  springing  np  the  staira,  he  knocked  loudly  vpoa 
the  door.  It  was  immediately  opened  bv  tbm  in- 
truder, who  stepped  out,  dosing  it  behind  Urn. 
Frank  seised  him  by  the  throat  with  a  mad  deaira 
to  throttle  and  destroy  him,  but  the  other,  adcotty 
wrenching  himself  loose,  rapidly  said : 

"It'safi right, Mr. Winchester.  Pm Nellie's b«- 
band— or  all  the  same.  We  are  to  be  married  In  a 
few  daya,  and  we  thought  it  no  harm  to  get  a  little 
time  to  onrselTes  out  or  reach  of  the  old  tadlea.  She 
left  open  the  garden-door  and  I  slipped  in«  bat  I 
made  a  mistake  and  opened  your  caamber-door 
first,  and  so  aroused  you.  Don't  make  a  tarn  aad 
shame  the  girl,  sir.  Don't  say  anything  to  her,  aad 
I'll  go  thia  minute.  You  can  come  down  and  lock 
me  out  if  you  will,  and  then  youll  aee  that  the  door 
wasMt  open  for  me  by  Helen ;  so  it's  all  rMt." 

*'A11  right,  yon  rascal!"  growled  Frank  urongh 
his  clinched  teeth,  while  his  finger  played  osunoviiy 
about  the  triner  of  his  pistol ;  bat  at  thla  moaieat 
the  door  of  Helen's  room  softly  opened  and  ahe 
appeared,  a  white  wrapper  hastily  cast  «bovt  her 
form  and  her  golden  hafr  streaming  over  her  shovl- 
ders,  while  the  moonlight,  falling  behind  bar,  gave 
an  afar  of  unearthly  delicacy  Jud  baau^  to  her 
figure. 

"What  does  this  m^n  say,  Mr.  WUiobeater!" 
asked  she,  excitedly.  "  I  was  roused  by  yonr  knock 
upon  my  door,  but  I  was  afhUd  to  open,  and  have 
tried  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on.  I  coold  not 
hear  much,  but— what  did  he  say,  Frank  T" 

*'  He  aaid  that  he  was  all  the  same  as  jonr  has- 
band,  and  that  you  let  him  in,  and  he  bagged  bm 
not  to  shame  you,  aad  I  won't,"  replied  Fruk,  la  a 
voice  whose  bitterness  he  did  not  try  to  disguise. 
"And  yet,  for  yonr  mother's  sake,  ueloB,  I  akoold 
not  thmk  you  would  have  chpaen  this  honaa.  W3H 
you  go  down  and  fasten  him  out,  or  shall  It** 

In  the  dim  light  he  ssw  her  stand  lika  a  al 
staring  into  his  face  for  a  moment,  and  tkatL,  wMp 
out  a  word,  she  retreated  and  locked  4ha  dMr, 
leaving  to  Frank  an  undefined  feeling,  an  tf  lbs 
shame  and  the  guilt  of  the  whole  matter  t sated  on 
hia  shoulders  rather  than  her  own.  He  waa  revsad 
by  the  hoarse  voice  of  his  companion. 

"  You  see  she  don't  deny  it,  Mr.  Winohsatsr. 
Be  a  man  and  let  her  alone,  now  and  alvaya, 
and  don't  press  what  she  may  think  her  shaine 
upon  her  mind,  and  don't  betray  her  to  the  rest 
we  shall  be  married  In  a  few  daya,  and  all  wffl  be 
right.   Now  let  me  go." 

"  Go,  and  my  curse  go  with  yon !"  growled  Frsak, 
and,  following  down  the  stairs,  he  saw  the  wimm. 
whom  of  all  the  world  he  loathed  and  hated  ' 


from  his  house,  carrying  with  him,  as  the  poor 

limsel^all  the  peace  i    "  * 

liis  fiiture  life,  let  it  be  what  it  might  in  other  ways. 


young  fellow  told  himself 


I  and  i^of 


The  next  morning,  as  Frank  was  about  to  leave 
his  room  and  the  house,  int^ndtaig  never  to  aae  one 
of  its  inmates  again  so  long  ss  ne  should  live,  he 
found  a  slip  of  paper  pushed  under  his  door,  sad 
with  difBcol^  deciphering  the  blotted  Uiiaa,  read: 

**  Yon  have  wronged  me  so  cruelly,  that  I  can 
never  forgive  you ;  and  yet  I  cannot  '  for  my 
mother's  sake '  let  vou  leave  this  house  wfthout  one 
word  of  replv  to  the  horrible  accusation  von  list- 
ened to  ana  believed  and  repeated  last  night  As 
God  in  heaven  sees  my  heart  at  this  moment,  ss 
I  hope  to  be  with  Him  very,  very  soon.  I  swesr 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  that  man's  intentions  to 
visit  this  house,  or  of  his  presence  in  it  until  yoor 
knock  upon  my  door  aroused  me  from  a  heavy 
sleep,  and  listening,  I  heard  the  foul  slander  tdd 
and  believed,  and  came  out  to  hear  it  repeated 
—by  you,  Frank !  And  it  was  an,  all  a  lle,Tswesr 
it  by  all  that  I  hold  sacred— by  all  that  I  oace 
believed  of  yon.    Good-by ,  for  ever  and  fbr  ever. 

HiLBr." 

Who  ever  understood  the  logic  of  leva,  or  oeob 

Erehended  its  subtle  processes  T    What  was  there 
I  this  brief  note  to  disprove  tfce  plain  avideaee 
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XXT  TH08B  LAUGH  WHO  WIN — **  JUST  AS  SHE  GAINED  THE  STAIRCASE  HE  BXAOHBD  HER^AMD  LAID 
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of  a  man's  own  senses  and  reaaon?  And  vet* no 
Boonar  had  Frank  Winchester  read  it  than  be  cal- 
led himaelf  a  fool  and  a  brute,  and  spoke  of  his 
own  ii^iired  Helen,  and  swore  that  she  and  none 


other  shonid  be  his  wife,  with  yarions  other  remarks 
too  sillj  to  be  repeated,  quite  forgetting  or  ceas- 
ing to  care  for  the  plain  fact,  that,  even  setting 
aside  the  events  of  the  last  night,  be  well  knew 
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Helen  Qrey  to  be  the  betrothed  wife  of  another 
man,  and  bad  himself  seen  him  pat  his  arm  about 
her  waist  in  a  proprietary  manner,  which  at  the 
time  had  sofficed  to  drive  him  almost  wild  with 
jealonsy. 

Tet,  now,  all  this  seemed  as  nothing  in  the 
delight  of  finding  his  darker  suspicions  dissipated ; 
and  it  was  almost  Joyously  that  he  waited  until 
Helenas  light  step  was  heard  descending  the  stairs, 
and  then  neatly  waylaid  her  before  she  could  escape, 
and,  seizing  her  hand,  begged  for  a  few  moments' 
interview  so  importunately,  that  she,  who  at  first 
had  been  cold  and  firm  as  Decen^ber's  ice,  Boon 
beeame  uncertain  and  yielding  as  that  same  ice  in 
AprO,  and  finally  allowed  herself  to  be  led  out  into 
the  garden  and  to  a  retired  bench,  whereon  Prank 
sc4»ted  her  before  he  began  a  speech  so  foolish,  so 
inconsequent,  so  clumsily  worded,  and  yet  so  elo- 
quent, that  none  but  a  lover  could  have  made 
it,  none  but  a  lover  could  have  understood  it 
Helen  listened  very  patiently,  understood  every 
word,  and  so  proved  herself— don't  you  see  ? 

Then  she  told  her  story  fully  and  frankly,  and 
opened  wide  her  innocent  eyes  at  the  ease  with 
which  Prank  disposed  of  the  bugbear  that  had 
threatened  to  devour  her  whole  life. 

**  Money,  my  own  love  1"  cried  he,  gayly.  "  Honey 
wQl  do  it  all,  and  I  have  lots  of  money  quite  use- 
lest  until  now.  I  shall  see  the  fellow  and  buy  him 
op  and  export  him  to  Australia,  orsome where,  and 
we  will  never  hear  of  hkn  again.  But  how  did  he 
geihiP 

A  pattering,  tottering  pair  of  feet,  a  shrill  voice 
and  withered,  frightened  face  brought  the  reply,  as 
Mias  Tabitha  came  hurryirg  after  Prank  to  tell 
how  that  the  maid-servant  had  discovered  a  door 
swinging  open  in  the  projection  like  a  chimney 
in  the  smoking-room,  and  found  it  open  upon  a 
fight  of  stairs  winding  down  and  down  and  down  to 
a  grated  eellar-wlndow,  at  one  side  of  which  ap- 
peared a  pah"  of  hinges,  although  the  catch-lock  at 
the  other  side  defied  her  ingenuity.  Prank  soon 
unraveled  the  mystery,  and  aoon  satisfied  himRelf^ 
that,  at  some  period  of  the  old  house's  history— prf- 
babiy  while  it  waa  in  the  hands  of  the  gamblers— 
this  secret  passage  had  been  constricted ;  and  Tom 
Wyetb,  familiar  with  it  from  old  usage,  had  em- 
ployed it  in  the  nefsrions  plot  by  which  he  had 
hoped  to  drive  away  Helen's  more  worthy  lover  and 
seeore  her  for  himself. 

Whether  Wyeth  had  means  of  knowhig  that  his 
plot  had  been  discovered  and  defeated,  or  whether 
some  one  of  the  casualties  incident  to  a  lawless  life 
suddenly  overtook  him,  no  one  knows;  but,  for 
whatever  reason,  he  never  again  appeared  or  was 
heard  of  in  the  lives  of  the  yoang  people,  who  soon 
forgot  him  in  tbeir  own  exceeding  happiness. 

They  were  married  very  soon,  and  lived  in  Ark 
Street  untU  the  health  of  the  children  tempted 
them  to  remove  to  the  country,  leaving  the  old 
aunts  to  vegetate  calmly  and  peaceialiy,  and  finally 
to  fbde  away  in  the  dear  old  nouse,  which  now,  at 

'  has  been  torn  down  and  forgotten. 


^ 


Let  Those  Laugh  Who  Win. 

JoBit  Ibvjnb  was  thought  fortunate  in  hnving  so 
rich  and  generous  a  relation  aa  Mrs.  Beach.  Slie 
was  an  Irvine,  handsome  and  poor  as  ihey  all 
were,  with  one  exception.  She  married  into  a  family 
where  the  want  of  money  had  never  been  known. 
Her  poor  relations  were  never  forgotten.  She 
helped  all  as  far  as  she  could,  and  hearing  of  John's 
talent  for  painting,  sent  for  him  to  come  and  see 
her.  It  seemed  to  John  as  he  stood  with  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  looking  at  the  splendid  fig- 
ure in  trailing  blue  silk  that  came  toward  him  with 
the  gUdlng  step  of  a  goddess,  that  an  immense 
distHnce  lay,  and  must  always  lay,  between  them. 
Beniiti?e  to  every  fair  thing,  aa  are  all  these  ohil- 


dren  of  fiancy  and  pain,  lie  wonld  like  to  have  beal 
his  knee  before  her,  aa  a  knight  of  old,  for  Um 
reason. 

Mrs.  Beach  saw  how  nervous  he  waa,  and  seated 
herself  by  his  aide  with  a  portfolio  of  drawings ; 
and  while  he  looked  at  the  rare  engravings,  she 
talked  as  only  Josephine  Beach  could.  But  the  yonag 
man  waa  not  ready  to  be  helped  but  in  the  way  of 
work,  so  Mrs.  Beach  gtive  him  a  eommisMon,  and 
kept  him  to  tea.  TIten  he  saw  the  two  girls.  Dot 
and  Ro«e,  who  sat  like  smllhig  fairies  opposite  him, 
and  whose  examining  eyes  he  met  conticoally. 
Mr.  Beach  waa  a  pertly  man,  perfeo4ly  polite,  bat 
silent.  Irvine  painted  a  picture  for  his  cousin,  re- 
ceived a  note  of  thanks  with  his  check,  and  after 
relapsed  into  the  obscurity  of  hia  working-room. 
He  had  everything  to  learn,  be  felt,  and  pnt  him- 
self at  it  with  an  ht>n  resolution  sure  to  succeed. 
In  a  few  years  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Beaoh,  became  a 
widow,  and  he  waa  summoned  to  see  her  oooe 
more. 

**John,"  said  this  dominant  Josephine,  "jcm 
must  go  abroad  and  study.  Ton  need  the  air  of 
sleepy  Europe.  Working,  hurrying  America  Is 
exciting  you  too  much.  Too  can't  be  contented 
to  stand  and  wait,  you  are  wasting  yourself. 
When  you  ought  to  be  studying  and  thinking,  you 
are  mafcing  pictures  to  sell— pictures  that  are  prom- 
isinsr*  John,  but  not  the  best  yon  can  do,  or  ought 
to  do.  What  may  you  not  be,  after  yeara  abroad, 
where  you  can  grow  and  sun  yourself  through  and 
throngh  in  the  warm  influences !" 

John's  face  answered  her  as  she  went  on;  but 
he  said  very  little. 

**  Now,  I  propose  to  give  yon  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  for  your  wants,  and  yon  must  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  helping  to  make  an  artist" 

She  saw  the  tinge  of  pride  in  his  face ;  a  settling 
of  the  muscles  round  the  n^onth. 

'*  Yon  will  give  it  back,  some  day,  if  yon  prefer. 
I  am  only  putUng  my  money  at  interest,** 

"  Thanks,'*  returned  John,  whose  emotion  made 
,  him  cold.    **  I  accept  the  loan.    If  1  live  I  know  I 

can  pay  the  money— tlie  kindness ** 

**We  won't  be  sentimental,'*  she  intermpted. 
'*  We  understand  each  other.  Dot,  come  in ;  it  Is 
our  cousin  John.'* 

When  he  came  again,  he  had  fulfilled  Mrs.  Beach's 
expectations.  Por  tlie  past  two  years  he  hsd  been 
quite  independent  of  her  aid.  He  was  now  perfect 
in  drawing,  full  of  imaginations,  with  great  power 
in  light  and  shade.  Besides,  hb  pictures  possessed 
that  something  that  makes  the  picture.  Not  al- 
together the  drawing,  not  the  design*  not  the  c^or- 
ing,  but  the  subtle,  intangible  nroma  of  sonl. 

He  waa  fearAilly  sensitive,  nervous,  too  conseioui 
of  his  own  failures ;  but  the  divinely  implanted  love 
of  art  carried  him  over  every  hindrance.  Of  course 
his  first  visit  in  America  is  to  Mrs.  Beach,  who,  lik- 
ing him  always,  admires  him  now  for  hia  independ- 
ence, honest  work,  and  his  suooets. 

John  is  ready  now  to  pay  back  the  money  that 
has  done  ao  much  for  him;  but  Josephine  says, 
"  Not  yet"  She  has  been  waiting  for  him  to  come 
to  paint  their  portraits.  Does  he  paint  portraits  ? 
He  has  done  so,  for  practice,  and  wnen  he  found  a 
beautiAil  subject 

He  does  not  intend  to  make  that  branch  of  pabt- 
ing  a  specialty.    No,  of  course  not 

'*  But,"  said  Mrs.  Beach,  you  must  paint  me  full- 
length.  In  a  few  years  I  sliall  be  an  old  woman. 
The  girls  want  to  have  a  picture  of  me  at  my  best. 
That  must  be  done  first  Dot  and  Rosey  may  be 
taken  at  your  leisure.  Meanwhile  atay  with  us^  it 
will  be  more  convenient  on  many  accounts.  You 
will  gei  commissions  here,  execute  those  on  hand, 
and  determine  where  to  set  op  your  tent  for  the 
fhtnre." 

The  girls  were  certainly  exquisite  hi  their  ways. 
Dora  was  the  younger,  flar  less  pretty  than  her 
sister,  often  called  ''Pair  Rosamond.'*  Slie  was 
slender  and  taper,  so  quiet  as  to  miaa  notion,  but  If 
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jov  g»Te  her  a  Btile,  yon  mw  how  dvlioate  were 
the  regnlar  feetoree,  how  eweet  the  month,  how 
tme  the  eyec 

Roearaond  was  Tery  like  her,  only  fhirer  and 
blighter.  A  deep  roae  bloomed  on  her  aoft  cheek, 
every  feature  Kave  expression  to  joy  and  lore.  Her 
brown  htir  was  coHed  In  a  splendid  knot  behtad, 
defying  all  Oashion,  and  yet  she  was  fashionable. 
Tbere  was  a  ofaildtshnees  and  hmoeenee  about  her 
abaolntely  captivating. 

In  certain  lights  the  nnn  and  the  bacchante,  as 
John  mentally  called  them,  were  like  twtas,  and 
their  voices  were  almost  nndi8tingni8hab!e. 

The  painter  having  the  choice  of  many  rooms  for 
his  Btndio,  decided  npon  the  gloomiest  in  tlie  honsCi 
amid  they  all.  It  was  a  large  apartment  looking 
north  to  the  hills  of  Marlon,  sombre  inside  with  old 
oanringB  and  suits  of  armor. 

"He  has  a  picturesque  air  about  him,"  said 
Roeey  to  Dot,  while  the  mother  sat  looking  into  the 
0re,  idly  tomtog  the  gold  bracelet  on  her  white 
wri0t  *'  His  travels  Iiave  improved  him.  Don*t 
yo«  reeollect  his  taking  dinner  here,  Dot?  I 
tbowght  be  couldn't  blnsh  more,  bnt  when  I  asked 
him  for  the  salt,  his  countenance  took  another 
tkige.  He  spilt  it,  too— sure  sign  we  shall 
qnamd.  Now  the  man  has  some  grace  and  can 
keep  his  fkce  composed." 

**  I  wMi  you  conid  gafai  that  desirable  fhoulty." 
remarked  Mrs.  Beach. 

B«Bey  grimaced. 

'*  I  Hke  to  hear  him  talk,"  said  Dora.  "  I  like  to 
bear  most  men.  They  use  such  good  worde,  and  go 
right  through  a  sentence.  I'm  tired  of  hearing 
a  dosen  beginnings  and  all  the  ends  brought  up 
atmggHng  together.'^ 

"If  yon  Ulked  more  yourself,  yen  wouIdnH  get 
ao  tbed,"  said  Rosey ;  **  bnt  yon  sit  and  open  your 
eyes  and  ears,  and  make  your  criticisms  at  every- 
body's expense.  Do  yon  you  know  how  he  is  going 
to  pay  his  debt?  He  is  ggoin  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  v«;  the  likeness  of  me,"  Here  Rosey  put 
on  a  smirk,  and  asRmned  what  she  called  a  happy 
expression.  **  I  think  1*11  be  gathering  roses," 
added  Rosamond,  "  because  of  my  diminutive,  and 
then,  you  know,  people  will  say, '  Herself  a  fairer 
flower.' " 

Mrs.  Beach  looked  round  at  Rosamomd. 

"  Ifamma,  don't  put  on  the  awfUl,"  find  Rosey 
enme  with  a  gliding  sweep,  down  at  her  mother's 
(bet,  looking  np  at  her  with  the  dimples  hidented 
and  brown  eyebrows  raised.  Mrs.  Beach  had 
no  child  like  herself.  Her  face  was  like  a  Madon- 
na'a.  but  she  had  the  majesty  of  an  empress.  They 
made  John  very  happy ;  he  was  their  cousin.  Be- 
sidee,  he  was  good-looking,  in  a  strong,  dramatic 
sert  of  way.  He  no  longer  colored  when  the  girls 
addressed  him,  but  went  on  quietly  wHh  his  paint 
ing.  and  let  them  rummage  at  pleasure  among  his 
sketches  and  stndies. 

RoMf  was  always  intermpting  him. 

"  What  is  this  great  flowery  knob,  Cousiil  John, 
wtth  fcuoh  a  beautif\il  shadow  cast  on  a  warm, 
yeUowwall?" 

Irvine  puts  down  his  maul-stiek,  and  leans  over 
her. 

"  I  drew  that  in  Milan.    It's  a  boas.'* 

**  I  like  bosses,"  remarked  Rosey.  "  How  1  wish 
I  oonld  draw !" 

"Let  me  give  you  some  lessons,"  said  the 
pafaiter. 

"Win  you?  Thank  yon.  Mamma  has  alwajrs 
deeired  me  to  take  loRKons;  bnt  wouldn't  one*s 
hands  get  po  dirty?  But,  if  vou  will  teach  me. 
Cousin  John,"  with  one  of  her  indescribable  looks, "  I 
wiU  learn." 

So  Irvine  goes  back  to  his  picture.  Rosey  has 
found  a  stool,  on  which  she  seats  herself,  her  ganay 
dreaeand  blue  ribbons  spreading  up  and  around  her 
like  the  corolla  of  a  morning-glory.  The  portfolio 
is  open  wide,  and  she  is  talking  and  asking  quea- 
ttoai  in  the  aoat  doHdeoa  voice* 


"  Cousfai  John,  do  I  interrupt  you  ?"  asked  she,  hi 
one  of  these  eat>ly  daya,  before  the  portraits  were 
begun.  \ 

"  Yes,  and  no,''  replied  he.  "  l  ought  to  werh 
rapidly  to  fulfill  your  uncle's  order  and  do  yenrmo- 
ther's  will ;  but  I  do  very  little  work— yon  are  sa- 
bewildering !" 

Rosamond  blushed,  and  was  ready  with  an  answer 
to  what  she  thought  was  a  oompliment,  but  per- 
ceived that  Irvine  was  perfectly  unconscious  ef 
saying  anything  flattering. 

"I'li  go  away,"  said  she. 

"  Do,"  returned  he. 

She  pouted  at  him  In  such  a  sehoolgiri  way,  ss 

rty,  so  evidently  annoyed,  that  he  smiled,  show- 
„  beautiful  white  teeth  through  the  floss  of  » 
blonde  mustache. 

*'  Let  me  have  the  momhigs  to  myself,  but  come> 
and  make  me  happy  after  two  o'clock." 

"What  is  it,  Rosamond?"  asked  her  mother,  aa 
Miss  Beach  threw  herself  on  a  solb  with  consideimble 
force. 

"  John  is  going  to  give  me  drawing-lessons." 

"Agamst  your  wHihes  V* 

"Oh,  no:  leaked  him." 

"  Have  you  been  up  in  the  studio  all  tUs  tfane  ?^ 

"  Yes." 

"I  don't  advise  that— he  wants  hto  time  te 
himself." 

"So  he  said." 

"  Did  he  ?"  excUimed  Mrs.  Beach,  laughing.  "  I 
see  he  can  take  care  of  himself." 

"  Perfectly,  mamma.  He  told  me  to  come  after 
two  o'clock,  but  I  am  not  to  pass  his  threshold 
before." 

"  Excellent  I"  returned  the  mother;  and  she  took 
up  her  embroidery  again.    "  Where  is  Dora  ?" 

"  Making  macaroons.'* 

"  Have  you  called  on  the  HofTmans?" 

"  No,"  said  Rosamond,  grimacing ;  "  I  don't  know 
them." 

"  I  cannot  go ;  yon  must  call  fbr  tiie  fkmfly,  and 
leave  a  card  for  Thursday." 

"  It's  such  a  plague  to  dress  I  Can't  I  go  as  I  am  ?" 

"They  have  been  unfortunate— yon  must  go  in 

"  Rosey  did  not  stir;  so,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments,  her  mother  told  her  to  ring  tne  bell. 

"  Peter,  Miss  Beach  mnst  have  the  close-carriage 
directly !    Now,  Rosamond,  go  and  dress  f 

"Oh,  dear  I"  from  that  yonng  lady;  "I  wish 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  vhdting  and  leaving  your 
card !    I  never  could  see  what  it  amonnted  to.'' 

"  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  you  would  like 
to  do?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rosey :  "  to  sit  on  a  piazsa  by  the 
sea  and  have  someboay  make  love  to  me." 

"  You  have  too  much  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Beach* 
"  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  send  yon  to  a  convent, 
out  of  the  sound  of  everything  but  prayers  I" 

Rosey  flnished  her  toilet  and  came  for  mspGction« 
as  nsnal,  to  her  mother.  She  wore  a  silk  of  pale, 
sparkling  gray,.a  tint  of  rose  In  Its  shades ;  It  trailed 
behind  in  stiflf  folds  and  was  edged  all  round  by 
shining  quillings  of  white.  Her  shawl  was  of  plahi 
white  laoe,  bought  by  herself  m  spite  because  her 
mother  would  not  allow  her  to  wear  point;  but 
somehow  It  suited  her.  Her  parasol  and  gloves 
were  white;  as  was  also  the  little  bonnet  of  puflh  of 
lace,  without  a  single  ornament  but  the  piuK  brier^ 
rose  that  fastened  back  the  tiny  vail.  She  looked 
like  a  Quaker  angel,  Irvine  said,  as  he  caught  sight  ot 
all  this  gray  and-white  sweeping  down  the  stairs ; 
but  was  obliged  to  change  the  comparisov  when  he 
saw  the  fhce  and  the  flower. 

When  she  came  back,  with  a  happy  air  of  satis- 
faction about  her,  she  found  Dora  and  a  young  maa 
in  close  confabulation. 

The  young  man  rose,  and  Dora  Introduced  "Cap- 
tain Angelo  Dorranoe."  Roitey  returned  the  cap- 
tain's deep  salutation.  He  seemed  not  aUe  to  find 
speech  for  a  moment. 
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**  We  are  waiting  for  7011,  Rosey/'  said  her  sister. 
'*  Hurnr  off  your  bonnet;  tea  is  ready." 

So  Kosey,  who  had  not  uttered  a  word  either, 
went  np  the  stairs,  saying  to  herself,  **  Is  that  Angie 
Dorranoof 

Captain  Dorranoe  meanwhOe  leaned  toward  Dora 
and  tallied  In  a  mellow  Toice  of  India.  He  had  a 
'  way  of  throwing  himself  Into  the  interest  of  the 
passing  moment,  seeming  to  forget  eTorrthinff  be- 
sides, and  giving  deroted  attention  to  ms  anditor, 
t»e  she  yonng  or  old,  dark  or  fair. 

He  talked  to  Dora  with  so  mnch  earnestness,  and 
listened  with  snch  evident  pleasure  to  her  words. 


that  before  Roaey  oame  down  she  had  told  him  more 
of  her  thoQi^ts  and  feelings  than  for  years  she  had 


-expressed  to  any  dear  Mend. 
Cap    ■    ~  ... 


aptafai  Dorranoe  had  been  watching  the  door, 
however,  as  well  as  talking  and  listening,  and  the 
moment  MIbs  Beach  appeared,  he  plaoed  a  chair 
for  her. 

Little  did  Oaptafai  Dorrance  sospect  that  he  had 
been  scented  at  by  the  two  cirls  as  an  adventurer 
who  had  won  Annt  Irv^e's  love  in  some  strange 
way ;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  their  eccentric  rela- 
tion's fancy  for  this  yonth,  her  beaatiftil  old  hoase 
and  gardens,  all  her  stocks  and  shares  would  have 
fallen  to  Dora  and  Rosamond  Beach. 

Annt  Irvine,  knowing  they  had  no  need  of  any- 
thing in  the  world,  had  left  them  each  a  pleasant 
sum  of  money  in  her  will,  but  Angelo  Dorrance  was 
adopted  son  and  heir.  She  wrote  this  in  a  kindly 
letter,  and  said  she  was  going  to  send  their  new 
friend  to  see  them. 

No  unworthy  thought  ever  seemed  to  touch  Mrs. 
Beach.  She  welcomed  the  heir  with  gentle  friend- 
Uness  first,  and  then  grace  so  cordial,  that  he  im- 
pulsively kissed  her  hand.  And  now,  while  the  two 
girls  looked  at  their  guest,  their  hearts  glowed. 

Captain  Dorrance  had  bright,  laughing  dark  eyes, 
and  Slack  hair  in  those  round  close  curls  so  rarely 
seen.  He  was  brown,  strong  and  handsome.  South- 
em  in  temperament,  his  face  could  scowl  and  darken 
like  a  trepAoal  landscape  before  a  storm,  or  his  eyes 
look  love. 

After  dinner,  the  painter  came  with  them  into  the 
drawing-room,  but  the  teasing,  merry  Rosamond 
never  gave  him  a  word  or  a  fflance.  He  might  as 
well  have  been  one  of  the  figures  in  the  niches. 
She  was  not  odd ;  she  did  not  slight  him ;  but  she 
entirely  ignored  him. 

Dorrance  scarcely  left  his  seat  beside  her,  and  in 
the  pauses  of  the  general  conversation  asked  her  to 
sing  or  play.  Rosamond  confessed  she  had  no  touch 
of  any  instrument— she  had  no  accomplishments. 

*'  If  there  is  anything  done  or  known  here,  Dora 
is  the  one  to  do  or  know  it  She  can  give  yon 
a  little  song." 

**A11 1  aa  of  a  woman  is  to  look  fair,"  said  Dor- 
ranoe, in  a  low  tone,  and  begged  Dora  to  give  him 
pleasure. 

Two  vivid  days  passed,  and  Captain  Dorrance  left 
them. 

Rosamond  sulked  a  little,  and  Dora  went  to  prac- 
ticing, and  then  made  chocolate  to  please  Irvine, 
who  seemed  a  little  out  of  sorts,  too.  Altogether 
the  evening  was  a  grave  one,  for  Irvine  read  the 
Ailantio  to  Mrs.  Beach,  and  Rosey  sat  alone  on 
a  sofa  and  turned  over  pictures.  The  next  day  she 
came  to  Irvine,  and  asked  to  begin  her  drawing- 
lessons.  Dora  wished  to  be  taught,  too,  and  at  the 
time  appointed  both  made  their  appearance  with 
pencil,  paper,  and  rubber,  like  school|irls.  Pinned 
against  the  wall  was  a  great  sheet  of  white  paper 
irith  a*  square  drawn  on  It;  this  square  divided  into 
smaller  ones;  on  the  checker-work  a  pattern  waa 
traced. 

**  Oh !"  ezdaimed  Rosamond,  **  I  canH  do  that 
thing;  it's  ugly  besides !"  which  remark  received  no 
comment  from  Irvine. 

He  took  their  penoila,  condemned  their  mode  of 
pointing  then,  put  them  In  order  for  use,  and  gave 
a  fowolsar  and  simple  directioiis. 


He  began  to  take  the  colors  off  his  palette,  btf 
notiiing  escaped  his  eyes. 

"Miss  Beach,  you  must  not  turn  your  p^er 
round." 

*'  It's  a  great  deal  more  conveBleiit,"  retniaad 
Rosamond ;  *'  I  can't  make  that  perpendieular  Kae 
unless  I  do." 

He  replied  by  fastenfaig  the  paper  to  the  bond 
with  thumb4aoks,  which  device  won  a  Uogh  of 
mischief  flrom  the  scholar. 

In  a  moment  the  voung  woman  waa  aeen  meaaw- 
ing  her  outline  witn  a  dip  of  papar,  lo  aee  if  Ike 
square  was  exact 

*'  Miss  Beach,  the  object  is  not  to  hftva  a  aqoare 
made,  but  to  gain  the  power  to  make  ft.  Yon  make 
what  you  do  of  no  use  to  yourself.  BesolTe  to  do 
without  any  help  but  your  eye,  hand,  and  yoar 
obedient  servant  That  is  good,  Don ;  yoe  have  a 
fine  eye." 

He  called  her  Dora,  and  the  giri's  oheaki  ttaigled, 
but  Irrine  never  thought  of  her,  exeept  aa  an  attri- 
bute of  Rosamond. 

Very  patient  waa  the  master  all  throogh  the 
lesson,  although  Rosev  tired  him  sorelT.  But  at  the 
end  he  made  tnem  quite  a  little  speeoL 

"  I  am  very  happv  to  help  you  in  drawing,"  said 
the  jNdnter,  "  but  I  can  do  very  little  for  you;  In- 


time,  yield  yourselves  entirely  to  m; 
children,    ihave  been  battling 


syou,  for 
diotatioB  Hke 
yon  allthfe 
hour.  Miss  Beach,  but  I  cannot  waste  my  tiase  aad 
yours  BO  childishly  again." 

Rosamond  was  perfectly  amased.  She  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  the  spoilt  chili 
and  ruling  over  all  her  masters,  u  was  qofta  a  aew 
sensation  to  be  obliged  to  obey.  *■ 

Irvine  was,  at  that  moment,  not  only  dignifled 
but  indiflbrent  Had  he  l>een  In  the  leaat  heated  or 
annoyed,  she  would  have  carried  her  game  fkutber. 

She  said: 

**  I'll  be  good,  Cousin  John— don't  be  cross !"  and 
givinff  him  a  bric^t  smile,  flashed  out  of  the  room  la 
her  blue  dress  liae  a  Mexican  butterfly.  Bosoj  was 
good  after  thia,  with  onlv  momentary  lapeea,  and  tiie 
drawing-lessons  were  delightfbl  to  two  oat  of  the 
three.  After  some  weeks'  drill  in  lines  and  aeroUa, 
thev  received  lessons  in  perspective,  aad  then  bacaa 
to  draw  flrom  objects  like  boxea,  tubs,  bavMb,  eis., 
piled  up  In  the  studio.  Dora  went  on  lh«a  one  lUng 
to  another  with  ever-growing  delight;  she  waa  fost 
becoming  skillfol,  ana  making  nice  little  aketohaa  of 
all  the  comers  of  the  house.  Her  ambition  roae; 
she  worked  hard,  so  as  to  reach  tlie  study  of  flgwes 
as  soon  as  possible. 

And  Irvine  was  fitr  firom  Idle ;  a  hundred  sketches 
he  made  of  Rosamond,  hi  hidia-ink,  in  sep^  in  water 
colors.  You  mav  look  over  his  portrolioa  to-day 
and  find  them  all,  for  he  scorned  to  help  his  peace 
bjT  removing  them  ftt>m  his  sight  There  is  Booey 
with  her  head  drooped;  again  looking  upward; 
Rosey  with  a  crown,  as  Guinivere ;  Roeey  in  black 
serge,  as  bride  of  heaven;  and  generally  Dora's 
sweet,  grave  countenance  was  shadowed  bahlBi 
these  fairer  images,  as  In  real  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  working,  dreaming,  h^>py 
daya.  Aunt  Irvine  fell  very  sick,  and  Mrs.  Beach  and 
Dora  went  up  into  New  Hampshire  to  oare  for  her. 
They  left,  as  duenna  and  companion  for  Rosamond, 
a  Mrs.  Bailey,  who  waa  alwaya  ready  to  come  up 
from  the  outskirts  when  desired,  delighted  at  having 
a  change  of  scene,  and  ready  to  make  the  moat  m 
her  chances  to  get  fashions  and  remodel  her  clothes. 
She  and  Rosey  bad  no  great  liking  for  each  other, 
and  civilly  let  each  other  alone.  Rosey  followed 
her  own  instincts,  while  Mrs.  Bailey  washed  aad 
ironed,  and  pieced  and  turned,  and  got  ready  to 
astonish  her  little  neighborhood. 

**  Never  mind  your  old  pictaree,"  Roaey  would 
say  to  Irvine ;  "  come  and  walk  I  Let  as  take  a 
holiday  while  you  can.  The  house  will  soon  be  fidi 
of  company,  aad  when  thev  come  back,  you  know 
I  have  more  to  do  aad  can't  be  with  yon  ao  1 
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Very  Httie  work  did  ih%  Toung  man  In  the  ftu^ 
Mug  da/B  that  followed.  At  first  he  lived  in  a  kind 
of  **  stealthy  joy,*'  bnt  at  length  threw  off  all  mask. 
And  Boeey  said  to  herself :  *'  I  wonder  if  mamma 
wonld  let  me  marry  John  ?   She  thinks  he  mnst  hare 

^11  what  he  wants.  I  will  make  the  dear  old  fellow 
PP/t  U  I  please.  Mamma  can  forbid  me  a  dia- 
mona-croas  or  limit  my  choioe  hi  shawls,  bat  she 
oanH  prevent  my  taking  any  man  I  like  for  a  hos- 
bandP 

It  was  a  most  delicious  night,  like  a  silver  day ; 
the  doors  of  the  great  honse  stood  open,  while  the 
•oft  scent  trhoneysnckle  floated  through  the  rooms. 
Boeamond  went  lazQy  down-stairs. 

**  Come,"  half  whkpered  Irvine,  mindfol  of  the 
flgnro  of  Mrs.  BaHey  over  her  puffings:  "it^s  an 
Arabian  night'' 

So  Bosey  came  on  down  the  stone  steps,  throngh 
the  groonds,  ont  into  the  street,  on  and  on. 

*'I  wish,"  said  Irvine,  "  we  could  walk  hito  fiairy- 
land,  and  never  have  to  come  back  to  this  world, 
with  its  considerations." 

'*  Lead  the  way,"  said  Rosey ;  "  HI  foUow." 

They  strolled  on. 

Boeey  had  by  this  time  slipped  her  hand  in 
Irvine's  arm,  and  her  white, 'warm  fingers  were 
covered  by  his. 

There  was  a  bridge  over  the  river.  On  it  they 
stood,  and  looked  down-stream,  where  the  moon 
shone  as  if  on  a  silver  shield.  Both  were  silent  a 
long  time.  At  last  ftosey  says,  "What  are  you 
thinking  of?"  and  almost  within  his  arm  as  she  is, 
she  tarns  and  looks  up  in  his  face. 

He  had  been  looking  at  her  all  this  time,  with  his 
worshin  of  her  in  his  eyes.  At  the  question,  he 
stoopea  and  kissed  her. 

&ie  seemed  hi  that  delicious  light  to  slow  and 
shiver ;  but,  though  her  eyelids  fell,  she  did  not  turn 
away. 

On  His  next  day  came  a  note  from  Mrs.  Beach. 
Aunt  Irvine  was  dead.  They  would  stay  to  the 
fhneral,  and  then  Captain  Dorrance  would  come 
home  with  them. 

In  spite  of  his  newly-acquired  fortune,  he  would 
not  as  yet  relinquish  the  sea.  He  was  just  pro- 
moted, proud  of  bis  commandership— as  fond  of  bis 
sailor-Hie  as  a  Sebastian  Cabot  or  Hudson.  "He 
waa  to  have  a  new  ship,"  Dora  added,  hi  her  post- 
script, "  which  was  not  finished  yet  They  hoped 
to  keep  hfan  with  them  tiU  Spring.^' 

A  pang  seised  Rosey.  Perhaps  Captain  Dorrance 
would  fancy  Dot  Why  not?  The  idea  seized  her 
to  go  up  to  the  fbieral.  But,  no;  she  would  be 
days  getting  there,  she  supposed,  and  perhaps  the 
homeward-bound  party  would  pass  her  on  the  road* 
She  would  bide. 

She  was  so  sober  that  evenhig,  that  even  Irvine's 
gentle  coaxing  could  not  make  her  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  herself. 

He  had  been  painting  a  picture  which  had  de« 
K|^ted  them  aU.  It  was  a  rich  taiterior  of  a  mag- 
nmcent  apartment  in  liege.  The  time,  when 
Margaret  of  Parma  ruled  the  Low  Countries;  the 
story  was  tliat  a  beautiful  sirl,  who  had  given  her 
fiyth  to  a  Protestant  lover,  had  been  won  to  betray 
him  doubly.  She  was  wooed  by  a  Catholic  lord  m 
Alva's  service,  and  the  first  lover  was  slain.  In  the 
picture  both  stand  looking  at  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  who  Is  stretched  on  a  hasty  pall  covered 
with  violet  velvet,  his  rich  dresfl  torn  and  bloody, 
his  sword  broken.  Escaping  from  his  dress  is  a 
mhiiature  of  his  f^Ise  love,  attached  to  a  heavy  gold 
chahL  The  rirl  is  within  the  arm  of  her  favored 
lover,  and  looks  with  horror  on  the  fUlen. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Beach  and  her  companions  were  expected.  Irvine 
had  gone  to  work,  and  Rosey  was  with  him. 

"  Why  don't  yon  finish  the  *  Dead  Protestant '?  I 
do  like  this.  It  is  such  a  dismal  story.  Do  give  it 
to  me  fbr  a  Christmas  present'* 

*'  Do  yon  like  it  so  much?" 

•*  1  think  it  win  be  your  very  best  picture." 


"  Ton  heard  your  mother  say  that,  Bosey ;  you 
are  not  a  bit  of  a  Judge  of  the  merit  of  a  picture." 

Bosey  pouted. 

"IknowwhatlUke." 

**  You  shall  have  the  picture,  darlhig :  my  best 
or  my  worst  I  don't  feel  satisfied  with  it  myself; 
tiiere  isn't  passion  enough  in  it" 

How  was  it  that  when  the  people  were  together 
again  Irvine  sank  hito  his  old  solitude  ?  He  had  not 
believed  it  would  be  so.  Captain  Dorrance  was 
certafaily  a  charming,  tnnk,  generous  fellow.  Mrs. 
Beach,  kind  and  magnificent  as  she  always  was. 
Dora,  even  khider  than  her  wont  Rosey,  like  a 
sweet  Ice. 

The  past  days,  haunting  Irvine  as  they  did,  made 
the  remembrance  like  an  opium-madness.  It  was 
the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 

They  breakfasted  late,  and  there  was  no  findinr 
Rosey  alone.  She  never  came  to  the  studio,  and 
Dora  took  her  drawing-lesson  alone.  Some  relatives 
were  staying  in  the  house,  and  the  evenings  were 
busy  and  musical.  Irvine  could  not  endure  the 
drawing-room,  and  therefore  absented  himself. 
Many  times  had  he  been  on  the  point  of  tellfeg  Mrs. 
Beach  his  littie  love  tale,  but  did  not  like  to  do  so 
without  speaking  to  Rosey  first  But  an  interview 
with  the  young  utdy  did  not  come  by  accident,  and 
he  would  not  demand  one. 

The  last  week  of  Irvine's  stay  had  come.  His 
fortune  was  assured.  He  had  more  orders  than  he 
could  execute  by  two  years'  hard  work.  Dorrance 
came  into  his  room,  and  stood  by  his  easel,  as  he 
was  often  fond  of  doing. 

**  You  are  already  famous,  Irvine ;  I  vrish  to  add 
another  to  your  innumerable  orders.    I  want  a 

Eictare  of  Rosey.  I  hate  photographs.  I  know  you 
ave  ever  so  many  sketches  of  her,  and  it  won't 
take  you  long  to  give  me  a  llttie  picture  that  I  can 
hang  in  my  cabin  and  dream  over  this  voyage. 
Roeev  is  terribly  aflraid  of  the  sea :  and  if  she  were 
not,  her  mother  will  not  consent  to  her  going  with 
me.    It  will  have  to  be  my  last  voyage." 

"  You  will  marry  her  before  you  go,  lest  you  lose 
her,"  remarked  Irvhie. 

"  I  see  you  know  all  about  it,"  laughed  he.  *<  Yes, 
we  are  to  be  married  at  Christmas."  ' 

*'A  picture  of  her,"  said  the  painter;  "here  are 
sketches ;  take  your  choice,  when  you  feel  like 
looking  them  over." 

"  I  wish  I  could  afford  to  order  this,"  said 
Dorrance,  standing  before  the  picture  Rosey  had 
admired  so  much,  and  which  was  called,  "  Treach- 
erous Love." 

"  It  mav  drift  into  your  hands,"  said  Irvfaie,  with 
wonderfm  composure.  "  I  have  promised  to  copy 
it  for  a  Christmas-present  for  Miss  Beach." 

«*  That's  lucky.  So  it  will  be  a  bridal-gift  as 
well.  Poor  fellow  "—looking  at  the  Protestant 
lover—*'  he's  happier  dead.  I've  a  great  softness 
toward  unhappy  lovers." 

*'  They  thank  you,"  said  Irvine. 

*' After  all,  I  had  better  leave  the  portrait  of  Rosey 
to  you.  Do  as  you  please ->only  paint  her  con 
amore.^*    And  the  interview  ended. 

So  did  the  day  and  the  night— Irvfaie's  last  He 
was  going  to  New  York  to  live.  Crossiuff  the  hall, 
he  saw  Rosey  a  UtUe  before  him.  Just  as  she  gained 
the  staircase  he  reached  her  and  laid  hia  hand  on 
her  arm,  and  stopped  her  on  the  first  stair.  Rosa- 
mond had  ti  faint  dread  of  a  scene,  and  said : 

"I'm  hi  a  hurry,  Coushi  John ;  mamma  wants 
me  f" 

He  paid  no  attention,  but  compelled  her  to  look 
at  him,  fhlly  and  fairly.  She  saw  in  his  fkce  the 
marks  of  pahi  and  struggle— the  palUdness  of  the 
cheek,  the  shadows  along  the  brow  and  mouth  that 
wiU  be  wrinkles:  but  hi  the  eyes  she  saw  only 
scorn.'  Then,  witn  a  smile  gentle  yet  Insolent,  lie 
kissed  her,  sayhig  only :  *'  Free  to  any  who  wish  to 
gather." 

Dke  a  flash  Rosey  fled  up-stafa«  and  burst  hito 
a  f  ummer  tempest  of  tears  and  sobs— that  left  no 
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iign,  iMwever,  whon,  two  hours  later,  Irvine  had 
l^e  and  the  reat  met  at  dinner. 

The  dav  before  thefa*  wedding,  Dorrance  called 
Roeamona  aside.    He  waa  rery  paXe, 

**  Come  and  see  Irvine^s  Christmas  present,"  said 
he. "  and  tell  me  what  it  means." 

He  turned  np  the  gas ;  a  strong  elare  fell  on  the 
picture  of"  Treacheroos  Love."  It  was  the  same, 
yet  not  the  same.  The  rich  old  room  in  the  palace, 
the  glinting  of  sunshine  on  armor,  the  dress  of  the 
fignrea— bat  the  faces !  That  of  the  murdered  man, 
who  clasped  his  broken  sword,  was  Irvine's,  hag- 
gard and  passion-crossed.  The  noble  who  held 
with  his  arm  the  faithless  girl,  and  loolced  with  sor- 
rowlhl  compassion  on  the  dead,  waa  Dorrance.  The 
yonng  ladv  who  glanced  with  physical  dread  at  tlie 
proa^to  body,  wno  half  leanea  her  head  caressingly 
on  the  lord's  shoulder,  that  was  Rosamond,  more 
beaotifyil  than  she  believed  herself  to  be.  But,  in 
the  fond,  nonchalant  air,  the  careless  twirl  of  the 
rose  in  her  fingers,  yon  could  read  the  woman  as  the 
painter  had  read  her. 

**  Rosamond,"  asked  Dorrance,  "  did  your  cousin 
love  you?" 

She  unconsciously  took  the  attitude  ef  the  picture, 
as  if  to  soften  his  displeasure.  *'  I  don't  know  bnt 
ke  did." 

'*0h,  John!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beach,  who  had 
fallowed  them,  giving  the  picture  one  glance.  "  I 
aee  it  all  now ;  it  is  even  worse  than  f  expected  \ 
I  believe  you  never  spared  one  pang,  merciless 
girt!" 

'*  If  he  loved  me  so  much,"  exclaimed  Rosamond, 
"  it  was  mean  to  revenue  himself  in  this  way !  I 
can't  help  it,  and  I  don't  see  why  you  all  look  so. 
I  won%  have  the  hateful  thing !" 

Dorrance  put  her  out  of  his  arms.  Irvine  had  told 
his  story  well ;  his  rival  remembered  many  words 
he  had  not  minded  at  the  time  of  utterance,  but 
which  returned  to  him  now  with  great  power.  He 
went  awav,  and  did  not  see  Rosey  again  until  the 
time  of  their  wedding.  He  married  her  with  a 
strange  distrust  hi  her.  He  went  to  sea,  but  left  his 
pictore  of  her  at  home. 

While  Mrs.  Dorrance  sits  and  shudders  at  every 
wind  that  blows,  Dora,  when  she  is  not  working  for 
MhMTS,  draws  and  stodies,  and  thinks  of  Irvine  as 
(Ae  leans  her  head  on  her  hand.  Day  by  day  she 
grows  hi  closer  kindred  with  him.  Will  she  ever  see 
hlmagafai? 

Wicked  Ah  Hee. 

▲   tTOBT   OF   0HZNB8B   EBLP. 


I  were  four  in  the  fitmily  besides  Jackie— 
•t^  be  aore  Jackie  was  a  host  in  himself,  but  he  be- 
tongad  .to  the  juvenile  fhitemity,  and  so  didn't 
count. 

Than  there  waa  the  servant-girl— Beraphlna— a 
meat  remarkable  misnomer,  for  she  was  not  a 
aeraph  by  any  means ;  besides  these  two,  who  didn't 
«ount,  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallup,  and  Mrs. 
Oaliip*s  sister  Fanny,  and  Fanny's  husband,  Taddy 
— Taady  Loftis. 

Fanny  was  a  good  woman  with  a  sharp  temper ; 
Taddy  was  a  cipher;  Almira  Gallup  always  spoke 
of  him  as  "  Fanny's  husband,"  or  *•  Taddy,  poor 
fellow  1"  He  wasn't  to  blame  for  behig  a  cipher, 
jou  Imow— I  suppose  he  was  bom  so. 

deraphina  "  couldn't  abide  "  him,  and  he  couldn't 
abide  Seraphina ;  he  didn't  mind  being  ruled  by  his 
wife,  or  his  wife's  sister,  or  even  his  wife's  sister's 
fiusband,  bnt  to  be  "  sassed  "  bv  a  servant-girl  was 
inore''than  mortal  man  could  endure. 

They  had  had  many  tiffii ;  in  fact,  they  usually  had 
about  one  a  day,  but  the  last  one,  which  led  to 
Seraphina's  discharge,  happened  in  this  way : 

Taady  came  down  with  a  very  long  face,  Fanny's 
iemper  beuig  rather  sharper  than  usual  that  morn- 
lig,  and  stalked  through  the  kitohen  without  a 


word,  although  he  knew  that  the  seraph  made  qiite 
a  point  of  being  bidden  "  good-morning." 

After  hunting  fhiitlessly  through  the  wash-house. 
he  returned. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  where  that  blacking-brash  is?" 
he  remarked,  sourly. 

"  Tliin,  hidade,  ye'd  bettber  hunt  and  foind  oat." 
returned  the  seraph ;  "  and  is  it  me  yc*d  be  after 
expectin'  to  go  out  and  hunt  it  npT' 

'*  Who  was  that  man  who  was  here  laat  eveahigr 
pursued  Taddy. 

**  It  was  me  cousin,  and  what's  that  ter  you  ?^ 

Seraphina  discontinued  panoake  Iftng,  placed 
her  arms  akimbo,  and  stood  looking  sc  Taday  as  if 
ready  for  anything. 

"  Did  he  black  his  boote  whHe  he  was  heref 
asked  Mr.  Loftis. 

"  Oh,  me  sowl !  and  is  it  me  own  coosin  that  ye^d 
accuse  of  bcin'  a  :hafe,  ye  miserable  httic  spal- 
peen !"  and  the  seraph  seized  the  kettle  of  boiflng 
water  in  a  threatening  manner. 

•*  Put  that  down,  you  old  virago !"  cried  Taddy. 

''  Sure'n  111  put  it  down  your  throat !"  shrieked 
she. 

What  followed.  Taddy  could  never  give  a  dis- 
tinct account  of;  when  ne  was  rescued  by  his  wffc 
and  Mr.  Gallup,  assisted  by  Un.  Gallup  and  Jackie, 
who  did  the  high  yells  ror  the  occasion,  he  wis 
fbund  to  be  carved  across  the  face  with  the  carving- 
knife,  and  scalded  over  the  hands  with  the  bcriCng 
water  from  the  tea-kettle,  and  scratehed  by  Sera- 
phhia's  finger-nails.  That  young  woman  was  leaniQg 
against  the  sink,  still  armed  with  the  carving-hnife 
and  the  finger-nails,  and  apparently  eager  to  reaev 
the  fray. 

Mr.  Gallup  gave  her  her  discharge  on  the  spot, 
when  she  bade  him  *'  come  on  "  hi  such  threatening 
tones  that  he  deemed  it  wise  to  look  her  into  the 
kitehen,  and  go  for  a  policeman,  who  speedily  dis- 
armed her,  and  escorted  her  to  the  police  office. 
,  The  next  day  Mr.  Gallup  brought  up  Ah  Hee. 

He  was  a  youthfhl  heatnen,  sleek  and  neat,  witk 
an  innocent,  pensive  foce,  which  was  strikingly  hi 
contrast  to  the  expression  of  their  late  domestic 
tyrant 

He  was  obedient  even  to  Taddy,  whom  he  treated 
with  a  respectful  tenderness,  and  who,  fai  retom, 
became  his  champion. 

He  was  friendly  with  every  one  in  the  house  save 
Jackie ;  Jackie  had  a  snab  nose,  freckles  and  sandy 
hair,  and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  whose  exceedrng 
sharpness  did  no  faijnstice  to  nin  character. 

He  looked  at  Ah  Hee  with  the  interettf  of  a 
natoralist  examining  a  new  bug,  and  advised  Ms 
mother  to  lock  up  the  spoons  every  night  herself. 

Mrs.  Gallup  reproved  Jackie,  though  fthedE£Gtlock 
up  the  spoons;  and  Mr.  Gallup  reproved  Jackie, 
and  all  tne  family  took  Ah  Hee's  part,  and  liked 
him  all  the  better  for  his  having  an  enemy  in  tiiii 
annoyingly  smart  boy. 

As  time  went  on,  they  grew  more  and  more 
atteched  to  him.  On  one  occasion  he  picked  up  a 
four-bit  piece  from  the  parlor  carpet,  and  rns'^ea  fai, 
all  excitement,  to  restore  it  to  ito  rightful  owner. 
The  fact  that  Taddy  bestowed  it  upon  him  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  honesty  seemed  to  affect  him  greatiy. 
and  he  was  observed  to  wipe  a  tear  from  his  eye  as 
he  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

On  two  or  three  other  occasions  he  gave  signal 

S roofs  of  his  honesty,  returning  a  pocket-knife  to 
[r.  Gallup,  and  a  gold  cnfTnin  (plated,  it  is  true, 
but  how  did  he  know  ?)  to  Mrs.  Gallup ;  on  both 
these  occasions  he  seemed  to  be  in  breatlilefs  haste 
and  ffreat  agitetion.  Still  that  hicorrigible  Jackie 
put  nis  finger  to  his  eye  with  an  inqiUry  a^  to  the 
greenness  of  that  optic,  and  said,  *'  Wait" 

One  mild  February  morning,  Mrs.  Gallup,  havmf 
succeeded  in  getting  Jackie  off  to  the  Kindergarten, 
where  he  made  four  amiable  teachers  wretehed  for 
six  hours  every  day,  announced  to  her  sister,  Fanny 
Loftis,  that  slie  was  going  over  to  Aunt  SamaBlhyv 
to  lunch. 
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**  YoQ  were  not  foiog  tnjwhere,  were  you  f  the 
inrjBJred. 

**  I  wM  not;  bat  if  I  was,  I  shoiildgo/'  responded 
Fanoj.  tartly. 

*'  Idoii*tluiow,**8aid  Mrs.  Gallap,  dreamily,  **  how 
it  would  do  to  go  off  and  lenve  An  Hee  alone  in  tlie 
honse.  I  have  Boch  euspicions  of  these  Oiinese 
■enranta;  tboogh  I  knotn  Ah  Hee  to  be  honest/' 

"  or  course !  It  would  be  perfectly  (>afe  !'*  re- 
plied Fanny.  "  But  it  doesn't  matter ;  I  was  not 
going  out ;  I  am  going  to  do  up  my  lacea,  and  that 
wilt  tatce  me  unt'l  you  get  back,  rll  warrant  Be 
sure  and  jcet  home  before  Jackie  does;  I  don't  want 
to  be  at 'that  child's  mercy  for  two  or  three  hours, 
I  assure  you." 

"Jackie  shall  not  annoy  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gallup, 
with  a  lofty  air  of  oflbnded  maternal  affection  which 
tickled  Mrs.  Loftis  exceedingly,  although  she  main- 
tained her  serious  demeanor. 

Mrs.  Loftis  met  with  many  obstacles  in  her 
laundry-work:  the  starch  was  first  too  thick  and 
then  too  thin,  the  fire  did  not  bum  well,  the  laces 
■eemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  contrariness, 
and  tore  in  erery  d^ection. 

**  This  fire  *"  said  she,  giving  it  a  vieious  poke. 
*•  Where's  that  Ah  Hee,  I  wonder?  He's  been  up- 
stairs long  endugh  to  make  twenty  beds.  I  suppose 
he  is  honest,  but  I  left  my  pnrse  out,  and " 

She  opened  the  door ;  at  the  same  instant  Hee 
opened  the  front-door.  Fanny's  perceptions  were 
keen,  and  she  darted  after  him. 

•*  Stop '.''  she  cried ;  "  where  are  you  Koing?" 

Ah  Hee  paused  an  histant;  turning  his  pensive, 
innocent  countenance  unon  Mrs.  LoAw,  he  replied : 
"  Me  no  wait !  You  go  nelly !"  and  tlien  he  was  ofl' 
like  the  whid. 

Fanny,  however,  was  also  fleet  of  foot,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  hat  or  shawl,  she  pursued  the  flying 
angeL  The  wind  blew  with  true  San  Francisco 
vigor,  and  the>  went  ou  in  a  cloud  of  dust  Little 
knots  of  astonished  spectators  gathered  here  and 
tiiere  to  look  at  them ;  one  or  two,  more  curious 
than  the  rest.  Joined  in  the  chase,  but  were  soon 
dbtanced,  and  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

Had  the  Gallup  rei^idence  been  nearer  the  Chinese 
quarter.  Ah  Hee  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  hu  escape ;  he  would  have  plunged  into  the 
labyrinth  on  Jackson  Street,  where  Fanny  would 
not  have  dared  to  have  followed  him. 

As  it  was,  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  Ah  Hee 
redoubled  his  effbrta,  but  in  vain.  Fate  was  against 
kim.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  bursting  upon  him  from 
a  side  street  made  him  fklter  for  a  moment,  when  a 
second  gust  lifted  hia  long  queue,  and  clapped  it 
around  Mrs.  LofUa's  neck. 

She  knew  how  to  take  the  soods  the  gods  pro- 
vided, and  seized  it  with  both  hands,  screaming, 
"  Help !  PoUo$  !  Thief  !"  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
She  had  had  no  time  to  scream  until  then. 

Ah  Hee  made  a  grab  to  recover  his  property, 
but  in  his  rage  and  excitement  seized,  instead  of  his 
queue,  a  long  curl  which  hung  from  Mrs.  Loftis's 
waterfall. 

He  gave  a  vigorous  pull,  his  countenance  indica- 
tive of  anything  but  innocence,  when  off  came  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Loftis's  head-rigging,  revealing  a 
bare,  smooth  scalp,  with  only  a  smiOl  knot  on  the 
orown,  which  stood  erect,  like  the  scalp-lock  of  an 
Indian  chief;  hair-pins  dropped  around  like  hail- 
atones,  and  "  rata  "  tumbled  in  every  direction. 

As  ^e  felt  her  chignon  going,  Fanny  dropped  the 
Queue.  She  waa  too  late  to  save  the  precious  edi- 
fice, however,  and  gave  a  shriek  of  anger  and  de- 
spah*  as  it  slid  off. 

Ah  Hee  had  stood  motionless,  dumbfounded  by 
what  he  had  done ;  but  the  shriek  seemed  to  arouse 
him.  and  before  the  crowd  which  rapidly  gathered 
could  quite  understand  what  had  happeneo,  he  had 
made  hia  escape,  thia  time  unpursued. 

For  some  time  after  tliis  episode  in  their  domestic 
nSTairs  the  Gallup  family  remained  without  help,  but 
nt  length  Jackie,  being  more  of  a  trial  e? ery  day, 


Mrs.  Gallup  said  they  must  try  again,i  bfhig  sore 
thia  time  to  engage  a  heathen  who  was  well  recom- 
mended fh>m  nis  last  place,  and  whose  honesty, 
moreover,  was  vouchia  for  by  the  employment 
ffgcnt 

With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Gallup  found  a  Chinaman 
who  fulfilled  all  these  acquirements.  His  name  was 
Chin  l^ick.  He  was  elderly ;  he  wore  leather  gog- 
gles of  huge  dimensions ;  he  was  scmpuloualy  neat; 
and  he  had  a  deferential  air  of  wisdom  about  him 
that  reminded  one  of  Confucius. 

He  might  have  been  the  |niuidfather  of  a  long 
line  of  virtuous  ohiIdren,Jndrang  from  appear  inces. 
Moreover,  he  waa  an  excellent  and  careful  oook« 
and  did  not  **  spit  in  the  griddle  to  see  if  it  was  hot" 
—one  of  the  sins  of  which  Ah  Hee  now  stood  ac- 
cused. 

Taddy  was  no  longer  the  angelic  youth's  cham- 
pion, and  as  for  Jackie,  he  fairly  reveled  in  taunts, 
stood  knee-deep  in  "I  told  you  so's,"  and  had 
serious  thoughts  of  rebelling  against  any  more 
Kindergarten. 

Chin  Lock  treated  Jackie  with  paternal  kindness, 
baking  him  little  pica  and  cakes,  and  furnishing  him 
with  a  cold  lunch  every  day  upon  his  return  from 
school,  although  he  would  not  tolerate  hhn  hi  the 
kitchen  while  he  waa  cooking. 

Jackie  was  evidently  puzzled  by  the  venerable 
pagan.  He  made  no  prophecies,  gave  no  advice 
concerning  the  silver  spoons,  but  preserved  a  mys- 
terious silence  which  made  Mrs.  Gallup  miserable. 

Meanwhile  nothing  was  heard  of  Ah  Hee  and  the 
silver-mounted  purse.  The  case  had  been  into  the 
hands  of  a  detective,  who.  like  Jackie,  waa  puzzled, 
and  who,  still  like  that  precocious  youtli,  preserved 
a  mysterious  silence  which  passed  current  for 
wisdom. 

One  Sunday  morning,  wh9e  all  the  family  were 
at  church  save  Mr.  Gallup,  who  was  not  a  church- 
goer, an  incident  happened  which  led  to  the  pe- 
remptory discharge  of  the  gentle  Chin  Luck. 

It  was  five  minutes  to  eleven  when  Mrs.  Gallup. 
Jackie,  Mrs.  Loftis  and  Mr.  Loftis  left  the  house. 

"  Come,  Fanny,  hurry !"  said  Taddy,  mildly. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort!"  responded 
Fanny. 

'•  We  are  late  now,"  he  remarked,  faintly. 

**  We'll  get  there  during  the  first  prayer.  I  don't 
call  that  late,"  said  Fanny. 

"  We  get  a  lickin'  ter  school  if  toe^re  late,"  volun- 
teered Jackie. 

*<  Hush,  you  vulgar  little  boy !"  said  Fanny ;  and 
then  they  started. 

Chin  Luck  was  perushig  a  volume  of  Chinese 
claries  in  the  kitchen. 

Jackie  had  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  CUn 
^uck's  readinff ;  why  he  ahould  begin  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  read  the  pages  from  the  bottom  up.  and 
from  the  right  to  the  left»  inatead  of  left  to  right  as 
he  did,  was  a  series  of  fiEtcts  which  the  smart  youth 
could  not  understand. 

Mr.  Gallup  was  smokhig,  and  reading  "  Bu^le  "  in 
his  "  den  "  at  the  rear  of  the  house ;  a  windew  of 
this  den  looked  upon  the  backyard ;  this  window 
had  inside  blinds:  the  sun  shone  in  Mr.  Gallup's 
fisce,  and  he  cloaeo  one  of  the  blinds ;  he  aat  con- 
siderably to  the  left  of  it,  but  his  head  was  in  such  a 
position  that.  Whenever  he  looked  up  from  his 
Dook  (which  was  often,  for  Mr.  Gallup  masticated 
his  mental  food  carefully  before  he  swallowed  it) ; 
when  he  looked  up,  as  I  was  saying,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  cramped,  dnsty, 
unattractive  hole,  called  by  conrtesv  a  backyard. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  his  eye  caught 
a  round,  black  object,  which  appeared  and  dinap- 
peered  behind  the  shea,  bobbing  up  and  down  like 
a  rubber  football. 


Mr.  Gallup  looked  at  it  with  sleepy  interest ;  in  a 
w  moments  a  pair  of  blue-clad  shoulders,  ap- 
peared, then  a  pair  of  long,  slim  legs,  and  Mr. 


Gnllup  uttered,  "  Hi-ah !"  in  a  suppressed  whistle, 
when  a  well-grown  Celestial  stood  upright  on  ths 
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shed.  At  first  tiiomht,  Mr.  Gftllnp  took  hfm  to  be 
Chin  lioek— a  vile  libel  upon  that  Tenerable  gentle- 
man—absorbed  In  his  book !  A  second  look,  hovr- 
eyer,  conTinoed  him  that  it  was  altogether  a  more 
yonthfnl  heathen. 

"The  dickens!''  said  Ifr.  Gallnp— (he  might 
have  nsed  a  more  profane  expression  on  a  week- 
day)—" The  dickens!  What's  be  about r»  and, 
with  a  mental  order  to  himself  to  "  keep  dark,"  he 
softly  opened  the  door  leading  into  an  a^oining 
room,  and  poshed  his  chair  into  a  sednded-  spot, 
from  whence,  with  the  aid  of  a  convenient  mirror,  he 
conld  view  all  that  the  slim  Pagan  could  attempt  to 
do,  within  his  borders,  at  least;  his  neighbors  must 
look  out  for  themselves  I 

The  slim  joath  gazed  about  him  onlj  a  moment, 
then,  dropping  upon  tiis  hands  and  knees,  he  began 
to  crawl  along  the  edge  of  the  shed ;  reaching  the 
end,  he  drew  himself  up,  like  a  steel  spring,  and 
lightly  vaulted  over  the  mtervening  distance  of  six 
or  eight  feet  to  the  next  shed,  where  he  again 
crawled  along,  with  an  easy,  almost  imperceptible 
motion,  like  a  snake. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  Mr.  Gallup,  intently  gazing 
into  the  mirror,  lost  sight  of  him ;  be  was  Just  rising 
from  his  chair,  for  the  purposes  of  investigation, 
when  the  faint  squeak  of  the  window  in  the  next 
room  caused  him  to  drop  back  with  the  least  possi- 
ble noise.  Then,  in  the  mirror,  he  saw  the  window 
slowly  go  up,  saw  the  round,  black  head  peer  in  for 
a  moment,  then  enter,  followed  by  the  blue-clad 
shoulders  and  the  slim  legs. 

He  seemed  hi  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  where  to 
go ;  he  spent  no  precious  time  in  g^ng  about  him, 
but  walked  up  to  an  old  table  standing  against  the 
wall,  and  toox  from  the  drawer  thereof  a  package, 
tolerably  bulky,  wrapped  in  a  white  table-napkin. 

Mr.  Gallnp  concluded  that  the  time  had  come  for 
action :  as  soon  as  the  visitor's  back  was  tamed,  he 
slipped  lightiy  into  the  room  behhid  him,  keeping 
his  bull^  form  between  the  slim  youth  and  the 
window.  Fortunately,  the  door  was  closed ;,  Mr* 
Gallup  ferventiy  hoped  ^at  it  was  also  locked. 

Having  secured  the  package  wrapped  in  the  nap- 
Un— the  surprised  owner  could  not  miagine  what  it 
might  be— the  heathen  turned  to  go,  ss  sUentiy  as 
he  came. 

Mr.  Gallup,  however,  proved  an  impediment ;  he 
rushed  upon  him,  and  seized  him  Armly  by  the  col- 
lar ;  the  sum  yoirai  kicked,  bit,  ftraght  his  best,  not 
screaming  at  all,  but  uttering,  under  his  breath,  a 
few  expressions,  which  his  captor  took  for  Chinese 
swearing,  but  all  in  vain ;  Mr.  Galhip  mastered  him, 
tied  Urn,  secured  an  fron  bar,  whicn  he  had  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  his  blouse,  and  shoved  him  into 
a  closet,  locking  the  door ;  so  silent  was  the  strag- 
gle, that  Chin  Luck,  down  hi  the  kitchen,  read  on 
undisturbed ! 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  breath,  Mr.  Gallop 
picked  up  from  the  floor  and  opened  the  package 
wrapped  in  the  white  napkin:  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  one  and  one-half  dozens  of  silver 
spoons,  one  dozen  forks,  marked  '*  coin,"  a  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece,  with  a  hole  through  it,  which  he 
recognueed  as  his  wife's  property,  and  five  silver 
napkm-rings  of  considerable  value  for  theh*  work- 
manship.   Mr.  Gallnp  was  aghast !    Chin  Luck 

Then  he  heard  the  church-goers  talking  down  in 
the  hall,  and  called  them  up.  Mrs.  Gallup  found 
something  to  be  thankftd  for. 

"  What  a  mercy  vou  didn't  go  to  church !"  she 
said.  "And  how  did  this  diver  get  up-stairs?  Chin 
Luck  must " 

"Let's  see  him  I'*  said  Mrs.  Loms,  histhictively 
shaking  her  head,  to  make  sure  that  her  chignon 
was  secure. 

They  dosed  and  locked  the  window  and  both 
doors,  althongh  Mr.  Gallup  assured  them  that  it  was 
needless,  the  slim  vonth  being  securely  tied. 

When  he  opened  the  door  and  dragged  him  out, 
Mrs.  Loftis,  with  one  look  and  a  suppressed  yell, 
elutched  him. 


"  So  it*s  you.  Ah  Hee,  is  it?"  she  said. 

"My  name  Ah  Mog— no  Ah  Hee.  Me  «o  know 
Ah  Hee !    Allee  same  bad  Chinaman,  ch  V* 

At  this  assumption  of  virtuous  mdignatlon.  Mr. 
Gallup  laughed ;  nobody  else  seemed  to  see  anything 
to  laugh  at,  except  Jackie,  who  laughed  continnally, 
fronipure  joy. 

"Yes,  it  is  Ah  Hee!"  said  the  smart  boy.  "T 
know  him  from  that  bullet-hole  through  his  ear  and 
that  blue  mark  on  his  hand !"   * 

"  Tes,  it  i$  Ah  Hee !"  echoed  Jackie's  mother. 
"I  am  certain  of  it!" 

"  Of  course  it  is !"  said  Taddy. 

"  I  don't  know— I  most  believe  it  U  the  scamp,'* 
said  Mr.  Gallup. 

"  Me  no  Ah  Hee !"  said  the  slim  yonth,  actnaUy 
weephig.  "Me  Ah  Mog!  Me  no  bad  Chinaman! 
Me  come  see  Chin  Lucl— cousin  I  Me  no  stealee 
allee  same  sploon !    Lemme  go !" 

"  Not  much  /"  said  Fanny,  with  a  hteiog  en- 
phasis  which  must  have  made  Ah  Hee-Mog^  Mood 
cardie. 

Jackie  was  sent  after  a  policeman*  who  not  only 
bore  a  way  the  weeping  Ah  He^og.  but  :al8o 
escorted  Chin  Luck  to  the  City  Prison ;  tboai^  that 
venerable  gentieman,  peering  through  his  goggles, 
serenely  assured  evervbody  of  his  entire  famooesoe 
and  emphatically,  domed  the  cousinabtp  claimed  li|y 
the  slim  youth. 

When  the  trial  came  on,  a  triumphant  deltottfe 
appeared  with  Mrs.  Loftis's  sDver-mounted  poie 
and  a  witness,  who  pronounded  the  priaonefr  it  be 
undoubtedly  the  same  person  who  pawiM'the 
purse.  Ah  Hee,  then,  with  touching  repentMdS, 
confessed,  pleaded  youth,  and  wafa  cdosigned  la  tte 
Indastrial  School.. 

Chin  Luck,  impressed  with  the  sneoeas  of  hit  ttat- 
federate,  also  confessed  and  pleaded  yonth,  stettug 
with  serene  confidence  that  only  thirteen  ^riofi 
had  passed  over  his  innocent  head. 

That  his  story  was  not  credited  aeemed  to  emm 
him  pain  and  surprise,  not  nnmingled  with  indligai- 
tion. 

The  Gallups  have  broken  up  honseleepini.  iod 
state  that  they  will  bo|u-d  (in  spite  of  all  Jacna  nay 
do)  until  there  is  some  improvement  in  thtt'domim 
service. 

^-^^ 

Ijfme  IVater  tbr  'Bum»»—The  remdlett  ind 
most  nseftd  cure  for  scalds  and  bums  is  an  embtoea- 
tion  of  lime-water  and  linseed-oil.  Theaa  feiaple 
agents,  mixed,  foi^  a  thick,  cream-Ske  substSAce, 
WDich  effectually  excludes  the  air  from  the  ii^fnred 

Sarts,  and  allays  the  inflammation  almost  instantiv. 
.  case  is  recorded  where  a  child  t&i  backward  Into 
a  bath- tub  of  boiling  water,  and  was  nearlv  flayed 
from  her  neck  to  below  her  hips.  Her  agonies  were 
indescribiLble ;  but,  her  clothing  being  genti^  re- 
moved, and  the  lime-and-oil  preparation  thicUv 
spread  over  the  ii\jured  surface,  she  was  sound 
asleep  in  five  minutes.  Subsequently,  the  parts 
were  careMly  washed  with  warm  amk  and  water 
three  times  a  day,  the  oQ-dressing  was  renewed. 
and  the  little  patient  rapidly  recovered.  Though  all 
the  scalded  skin  came  off*,  she  did  not  have  a  scar. 
This  remedy  leaves  no  hard  coat  to  dry  on  the  sores, 
but  softens  the  parts  and  aids  nature  to  repair  the 
injury  in  the  readiest  aud  most  expeditions  manner. 
This  mixture  may  be  procured  at  a  chamJst'a ;  but, 
if  not  thus  accessible,  slake  a  lump  of  miick-lime  in 
water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  water  is  clear,  mix  it 
with  the  oU  and  shake  it  well.  It  the  case  is  urgent, 
pour  boiling  water  over  the  lime,  and  it  will  become 
dear  hi  Ave  mhiutes.  The  preparation  may  be  kept 
bottied  in  the  house,  and  it  will  be  aa  good  six 
monttis  old  as  when  first  made. 

Mretlftenlleld,  Conmectleut,  sometimes  caBoi 
Onionton,  derived  its  name  fh>m  the  faot  that  a 
ehnrch-bell  hong  in  1775  was  paid  for  by  eontriba- 
tions  of  onions  from  the  parishionov. 
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WHAT  COUSIN  OBOBOa  FpUMD  IN  HIS  STOCUNG.— "  AND  GBOBOK  HAVING  HEARD  TBK  CONFESSION, 
IWPP1>  fOBWABD  AND  FUT  BIS  ABM8  ABOUND  HXB  WAIST,  WXUUE  ADBLAIDB,  ONLY  STOiTUia 
POB  OBB  •C0U8INLT  BCBBACS,  LBVT  THB  L0TKB8  TO  EACH  OTHBB. 


What  Cousin  George  Found 
in  Hi8  Stocking. 

OfiikiniFATBm'B  boQM  in  the  city  was  merry  with 
the  Bound  of  romping  feet  and  langhter  and  noisy 
pratllfi,  for  it  was  Cnristmaa-tide,  and  there  were 
OhrUtmas  doings  there.  Under  that  hospitable 
roof  the  whole  of  a  nnmerons  famUy  was  gathered, 
children  and  children's  children  to  the  fonrth  gener- 
Btlon,  Tolvet  and  hemespnn  on  eqnal  terms,  and 
Jollity  the  order  of  the  day. 

On  the  morning  before  Christmas,  when  their 
elders  bAd  retired  to  various  occapations  and  the 


little  oncrt  to  their  gattiei,  GfAce  and  Adelaide  itIU 
Liagered  at  the  brcaltfant* table  deeicnsBin^  their 
morum^  plans,  while  hnndfrnme  Coujia  Ueorgp,  i^ 
coiiHin  only  m  nainn,  lounged  hy  the  window  In 
a  vplvetsiji'oking'jaclcet,  tiifiHpleodftl  head  enveloped 
in  the  cuditiif  wreatbii  he  blow  from  his  cigar,  ood 
his  ftirttvp  g 1 13  [ices  bent  upon  the  two  pretty  race « 
fta  cIciHe  together  and  bo  M]  of  girlish  eageniess  and 
in  I  e  rent,  Tiiero  wasi  a  very  clmnning  by-p!ay  of 
youthfnl  gallantry  arid  Co<]aetTy  gning  on  between 
the -to  three,  but  not  one  of  the  wi»e  beadfi  in  the 
hcuBC  could  determine  which  of  the  two  cfirld  wai 
Georgo'0  liivorite  or  what  hii  chance  wonld  be  with 
either.  Grace  thought  she  kneW|  aod,  perbape,  she 
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did.  Modest  litUe  Grace,  plain  though  she  felt  her- 
self to  be,  and  conntrified  and  old-fashioned  in  her 
ways,  felt  also  that  she,  in  her  simple,  pink  gingham 
or  iier  brown  delaine,  as  the  case  might  be,  was 
pleasanter  to  dashing  George's  eves  than  Adelaide 
with  all  her  brilliant  bninette  beantj,  enliftnoed 
thoash  it  was  by  creamy  cashmeres  and'lewel- 
tinted  sUks ;  and  that  gaTe  her  coqrage  to  ask 
George,  with  a  shy  smile,  if  he  would  hang  his  stock- 
ingon the  morrow. 

The  hanging  of  the  stockings  before  the  broad 
kitchen-fireplace  was  a  Christmas  Eve  ceremony 
that  had  noTor  been  omitted  in  the  old  mansion 
sinoe  the  eldest  son,  now  a  prosperous  man  of  fifty, 
had  toddled  across  the  hearth  for  a  rattle  and  comn- 
copia  of  candy  on  the  first  Christmas  of  his  life,  but 
George  and  Adelaide  and  Grace,  the  oldest  of  this 
tUrd  generation,  were  getting  a  little  past  that 
kind  of  thing  now;  not  oat  what  grandpapa  and 
grandmamma  condescended  to  head  the  line. 

George  langhed  his  mmnj  langh  and  slewed  all 
OTer  with  delight  Tlie  qnestion  meant  nat  Grace 
had  remembered  him  in  making  her  Christmas  pnr- 
cbtMs. 

'  I  should, ''  he  said,  throwing  back  his  oarhr 


head  in  a  lasr,  boyish  fkshion  of  his  own,  and,  hall- 
closing  his  dancing,  bine  eves—"  I  should,  if  I 
thovglit  Banta  Clans  would  bring  me  anything. 


•*  Never  fear,  George !  /  think  you're  a  good 
boy,"  said  Grace,  ooquetHshly.  *'  I  guess  it  won't 
be  a  rod." 

"  Or  a  mitten,"  put  fai  Adelaide,  and  then  blushed 
fVuiously,  for  she  was  young  enough  to  make  incon- 
sequent  speeches,  and  not  old  enough  to  know  how 
to  mend  them. 

.  **  Wouldn't  be  any  oose  of  one  mitten,"  piped 
snail  Prankie  from  his  high-oluibr,  where  he  sat  de- 
▼ooring  the  scrapinffs  of  a  Jelly-dish. 

"  Worse  than  nselesB,"  said  George,  fbr  some  oc- 
oolt  reason  in  great  flee,  and  tossfaig  the  child  high 
above  his  head  in  a  living  si^ep. 

**  What  would  oo  do  wis  one  mitten  V*  persisted 
FraaUe,  with  baby  pertinae^y,  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  his  breath. 

"Weni  Me  when  I  get  it." 

And  oflTwalked  George,  the  chQd  on  his  shoulder, 
with  an  air  that  said  very  plainty  he  was  not  afraid 
of  receiving  such  a  present 

Adelaide  esoorted  Grace  around  the  city  for 
shopping  purposes.  Here  Adelaide  was  quite  at 
lUMae,  but  Grace,  with  her  slender  purse  and  rural 
notioos,  was  soon  quite  out  of  her  depths.  She  had 
bought  the  goods  for  next  year's  dresses,  all  the 
necessary  things  her  mother  bad  cautioned  her  not 
to  fOTget,  a  costly  backgammon  board  for  grandpa, 
a  toy  velocipede  for  Frankie,  a  bonbon-box  or  two, 
and  several  jrards  of  wide  blue  ribbon  to  finish  her 
book-marks  with,  and  she  had  only  two  dollars  left, 
and  no  present  for  Cousin  George. 

Mnoh  to  her  oonstemation,  **  lust  a  bite  "  at  a 
fhshionable  restaorant  finished  this  small  sum,  and 
Grace  left  the  establishment  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
girL  with  exactly  ninety-six  cents  in  her  pocket- 

Thev  might  have  lunched  on  home-made  appleple 
and  cheese  at  grandpa's,  but  Grace,  conscious  of 
her  own  deficiencies  in  purse  and  polish,  was  all 
the  more  Jealous  of  her  social  duties,  and  so  insisted 
on  the  "  Dite,"  and  ordered  it  at  random— things 
she  had  heard  were  good,  mere  trifles,  easily  ^- 
moUahed,  but  dear  enough  to  her. 

The  upshot  was  that  G#orjpre  must  go  without  his 
present,  and  she  had  actually  prombed  him  one. 
Aithoogh  she  would  not  have  spoken  of  It  openly, 
she  know  that  he  had  understood  her. 

Not  so  much  as  a  pincushion  or  a  book-mark  could 
she  find  for  him.  Nothing— absolutely  nothing- 
could  be  had  for  less  than  a  dollar. 

The  Christmas  Bve  was  a  grand  gala-time,  and 
there  was  ftin  and  frolic  and  uproarious  laughter 
that  would  have  produced  headache  and  fhult-flnd- 
iog  any  other  day  of  the  year,  until  the  hand  of  the 


tall  clock  pointed  wamingly  to  midnight;  b«t 
through  it  all  Grace  was  troubled  with  an  uneasy 
sensation,  for  her  unfulfilled  promise  haunted  her. 

Something  had  come  between  George  and  fail 
country  cousin.  The  old  folks  were  sure  that  Ade- 
laide was  Georse's  favorite,  and  Grace,  though  ahe 
carried  herself  bravely,  was  very  wretched. 

It  could  not  be  that  George  would  resent  her  neg- 
lect of  him.  That  would  be  unlike  him,  tadeed; 
but  certainly  the  coolness  dated  from  Chiistmas 
morning,  when  he,  disemboweling  a  monstrosi^  of 
a  white  sock,  had  stopped  short  in  tiie  midst  of  Ui 
hilarious  fun,  and  walked  out  of  tiie  room  with  a 
^e  as  red  as  a  pippin.  ' 

From  that  moment  grandfhther's  delight  over  Us 
backgammon  board  and  Frankie's  over  his  velooi- 
pede  were  alike  Indifferent  to  her;  so  were  the 
milder  praises  bestowed  upon  her  Ibltese  crosses 
in  bead-work  and  carved  bristol-board  book-marks. 
So  were  her  own  treasures,  not  excepting  the  blns- 
and-gold  Tennyson  of  George's  own  nestowaL 

Not  a  word  did  he  have  mr  her  all  that  miaeraUs 
holiday-time,  but  whispered  and  danced  and  walked 
with  Adelaide  instead.  Only  when  they  were  part- 
ing he  drew  himself  up  stUfiy  and  said : 

^'  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  your  Uttle  mteot, 
Grace— a  quite  unnecesnry  one,  however." 

**  Sarcastic !"  thought  Grace ;  but  she  pushed 
over  the  words  all  the  way  home. 

Unnecessarv !  Could  it  be  that  Goorge  had  re- 
ceived something  he  supposed  to^be  fhnn  her?  A 
forged  letter,  a 

Grace  suddenly  remembered  a  little  oonveraatiea 
at  the  breakfast-table  the  day  before  Christmas, 
and  how  Adelaide  had  blushed  after  her  anggestioa, 
and  then4t  rushed  upon  her  that  Frankie's  red  9it- 
ten  had  been  lost  on  Christmas  Day. 

She  saw  it  all.  Who  had  profited  by  their  quar- 
rel? Who  had  angled  for  Geoi:ge's  attentions? 
Who  had  been  so  cold  'and  distant  aa  soon  as  she 
secured  her  triumph  ? 

Grace  thought  that  she  cotdd  have  forffiyen  all 
th|8  treacherv  better  if  Adelaide  had  reaBy  liked 
George ;  but  it  was  plain  she  did  not.  It  was  iMre 
vanity  on  her  part,  and  this  Isst  meanest,  Aabbisst 
trick  was  beyond  forgiveness. 

She  was  angry  with  George  for  suspeoting  ha,  as 
he  evidently  did ;  yet  he  was  not  to  blame,  dear 
fellow !  If  she  had  only  known  what  was  soing  on 
sooner  I  She  thought  of  a  hundred  things  she  MM 
have  said  to  make  aU  right  but  now  ^e  time  was 
past  What  a  sweet  happiness  Adelaide  had  de- 
stroyed, all  for  an  idle  flirtation ! 

Grace  meditated  day  and  night  how  to  end  fte 
quarrel— how  to  restore  the  fnendship  that  had 
been  broken.  But  what  was  she  to  do  m  her  eonn- 
try  home  ?  George,  thinking  she  had  insnlted  Urn, 
would  not  come  near  her.  And,  if  she  wrote  to 
him,  what  could  she  say?  There  had  boon  no  pro- 
mise between  them,  and,  if  he  chose  to  transfer  hit 
affections  to  Adelaide,  she  had  really  no  right  to 
interfere. 

If  she  betrayed  her  knowledge  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  would  have  double  reason  to  aospeot  her. 
If  he  really  had  ceased  to  like  her,  she  was  too 
proud  to  seem  to  wish  him  back.  Altogether  it  was 
a  great  dilemma  and  intolerable. 

So  the  year  passed,  a^d  Grace  grew  cynical  and 
moroeek  She  was  snre  of  ft  hnticred  di4urreeable 
things— sure  that  if  she  were  an  heiress  like  Ade- 
laide, George  would  not  have  fakeli  her  oflbnse  for 
granted  so  readily— aure  that  constancy  was  a 
tning  of  past  romance— sure  that  female  fHendahip 
had  no  existence. 

George  and  Adelaide  were  much  together,  she 
leamea  through  other  cousins,  and  when  DeeoBber 
came  again,  neither  of  them  had*  l^een  near  her,  nor 
written  even  a  line.  The  poor  girl  longed  to  refess 
grandpapa's  invitation;  bnt'^ride  prevailed,  and 
perhaps  a  wish  to  see  George  affaln. 

It  was  Just  as  she  had  anticipated.  Thosa  two 
together,  always  together,  distant  to  her  aad  friendl|y 
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"With  eftoh  other ;  and  narping  her  pride  and  wrath, 
Or»oe  almost  foivot  Oeorire^t  real  attitude  in  the 
Affair,  and  wished  nerself  at  home  sincerely. 

Acoldent  had  thrown  the  two  girls  together  in  a 
iDom  where  the  children  were  playing,  when  a 
pertfnent  question  arose  among  the  gronp— a  qnes- 
iloii  that  made  Grace  and  Adelaide  each  look  np 
ttom  an  nnsocial  book,  which  had  been  nsed  merely 
io  corer  the  awkwardness  of  the  sitnation. 

**  Do  yon  know  what  Consin  George  foond  in  his 
•looking  last  Christmas?'*  asked  Frankie. 

*' What?"  cried  a  ohonis  of  little  Yoloes. 

"A  red  mitten,"  piped  Frankie. 

Adelaide's  fkce  turned  crimson,  and  Grace  caught 
lier  gailtir  eyes  as  she  hurried  firom  the  room,  drag- 
gling the  little  boy  by  the  hand. 

Uraee  hurried  out  herself,  to  hide  the  tears,  and 
KHioe  sAone  hi  the  great  easy-chair  in  the  library,  all 
the  pent-up  trouble  of  the  past  year  burst  forth,  and 
«ha  feU  to  sobbing  bitteriy. 

It  was  of  no  use  now,  for  George  was  entirely 
weaned  firom  her:  but  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  free 
berself  firom  the  vile  suspicion  which  had  been  fast- 
ened upon  her. 

To  have  offered  George  **  tiie  mitten,"  when  she 
wouldn't  for  the  world  have  had  him  know  that  she 
understood  his  delicate  attentions!  It  was  verr, 
-WBTj  dreadflil !  It  was  tragic,  for  did  not  the  whole 
happiness  of  her  Ufe  hang  on  that  one  mlsnnder- 
fllanding? 

Under  other  circumstances  the  trick  might  hare 
paened  for  an  idle  Jest ;  but  Adelaide  was  deep  hi 
their  eonfldence,  and  had  known  what  weight  such 
•  Irifle  would  hare  with  George  at  that  moment. 
Oh,  wicked,  wicked  girl !  She  snonld  be  denounced 
before  her  bridegroom  on  the  very  ere  of  their 
wedding,  for  it  was  sure  to  come  to  that  between 
her  and  George. 

"  Wicked,  wicked  gh^ !" 

Graoe  uttered  the  words  aloud,  and  then  she  was 
aware  that  some  one  was  sthring  in  the  room  close 
beside  her,  and  raised  her  eyes,  all  red  with  weep- 
ing, to  see  her  enemy  standing,  triumphing  in  her 
distress.  On  second  thoughts  it  did  not  Iook  much 
like  triumph,  for  Adelaide  was  pale  and  trembling, 
Mad  her  lip  quirered. 

*'  Oh,  Grace  ^.^  she  cried  out,  catchioff  at  her 
cousin's  hands,  "  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry !" 

"  It  to  too  late  now,"  said  Grace,  rising  to  leave. 
■"  It  is  of  very  Kttle  consequence." 

She  tried  to  pull  her  dress  away  from  the  eager 
grasp  that  held  her. 

"Yon  must  hear  me,  Graoe, — dear  Grace!  It 
Is  Is  of  consequence.  I  thought— George  thought 
that  Ton  had—  Oh  dear !  How  could  we !  But 
"PranUe  put  his  mitten  in  George's  stocking,  and 
the  little  mischief  wouldn't  own  that  he  had  done  it 
—-and  George  is  so  unhappy.  Kiss  me,  Grace, 
darling !    And— and  you  do  love  George  a  littie  ?" 

"  Better  than  my  life !"  cried  Grace,  with  a  fresh 
1»nrst  of  tears.  **  I've  been  the  most  miserable 
wretch!" 

And  George,  having  heard  the  confession,  stepped 
forward  and  put  his  arms  about  her  waist,  wnile 
Adelaide,  only  stopping  for  one  cousinly  embrace, 
left  the  lovers  to  each  other. 

*'  Shall  I  hang  my  stocking  for  the  other  mitten 
thto  Christmas ?"  asked  George;  but  Grace  gare 
"him  instead  a  promise  of  lifelong  love  and  confl- 
denoe,  unbroken  constancy  and  faith :  things  that 
no  stocking  on  earth— perhaps  no  pah*  of  stockhigs 
— was  ever  wide  enough  or  deep  enough  to  hold. 


Masters'  Judith. 

Old  Pete  OoiBn  said  it  would  be  a  nasty  niffht, 
and  snrely  he  ought  to  know,  for  he  had  suled 
these  waters  boy  and  man  for  a  matter  of  seventy 
Tears,  and  stUl  was  the  safisst  boatman,  as  well  as 
ue  moatezperienotd,  hi  all  Duke's  Coonty. 


He  said  it  as  he  went  down  the  steps  of  Long 
Wharf  to  get  into  hto  boat,  and,  having  said  it,  he 
proceeded  to  donble-reer  hto  foresail,  take  the 
mainsail  down  altogether,  and  loose  the  pahiter 
which  held  the  Lively  Sally  to  the  pile  beside  the 
steps. 

Upon  the  wharf  above  stood  a  IHtle  group  at- 
tentively watching  these  proceedings  and  mutely 
considering  the  opinion.  Thto  group  constoted  of 
an  elderiy  woman,  brown,  hard,  quick-eyed,  firm-, 
lipped,  unlovely,  but  to  be  respected,  much  after 
the  fkshion  of  those  who  aaatoted  at  the  famous  ride 
given  to  Floyd  Ireson  bv  the  women  of  Marblebead. 

Beside  her  stood  another,  equally  capable  of  that 
exploit,  but  no  more  resemoBng  her  than  the 
Queen  of  the  Amazons  ndght  resemble  a  Fury. 

Younff,  splendidly  molded,  with  the  straight, 
strong  limbs  of  a  panther ;  with  a  dear,  brown  slin, 
which  the  stinging  northeast  wind  had  just  now 
ripened  to  its  richest  bloom ;  with  great,  scornful, 
dark  eyes ;  masses  of  blue-blaek  hur  swept  away 
from  a  low,  wide  forehead,  and  knotted  at  the  back 
ol  the  imperial  head ;  lips  so  fioll  and  so  richly  red 
that  they  had  seemed  formed  for  kisses,  but  for  the 
warning  hi  the  short  curve  of  the  upper,  and  the 
haughty  line  of  the  lower,  an  expression  intensified 
rather  than  lessened  by  the  Mi,  round  chin,  whose 
width  of  Jaw  counteracted  the  promise  of  its  soft 
and  sensuous  curve. 

Altogetiier,  Masters'  Judith  remfaided  one  a  little 
of  a  Honess,  a  tigress,  or  any  other  stronr,  fierce 
beauty,  whose  love,  freely  bestowed,  would  plunge 
the  recipient  into  suoh  a  delirimn  of  bliss  as  not 
even  Monammed  pictured  fbr  the  titiest  believer, 
but  who  might  as  probably  turn  and  rend  her  wooer 
limb  fh>m  limb  as  to  yield  to  hto  passion.         • 

Why  they  called  her  Masters^  Judith  histead  of 
Judith  Masters,  which  was  her  name,  I  do  not  know, 
except  that  there  was  a  Judith  Wilson  atoo  living 
on  Bass  Point,  where  Peter  Masters  bad  kept  the 
light  these  forty  years  back,  and  where  hto  son  Jim 
was  now  succeeding  him,  nominally  as  asstotant, 
but  with  the  promise  of  the  keepersUp  when  the 
old  man  should  relhiquish  it. 

That  was  Jim  coming  down  the  hill  to  the  wharf 
now,  a  funny-looking  fellow  enough  with  hto  low 
figure,  broad  shoulders,  mahogany-colored  f^e, 
and  shock  of  curly  black  hair ;  but  dwaiUsh  tiiouffh 
he  looked  among  the  voung  giants  reared  in  ue 
keen  salt  afr  and  abundant  exercise  of  Bass  Pohit 
and  its  neighborhood,  tliOse  wlio  had  once  come 
witliin  the  grasp  of  those  sinewy  arms  or  felt  the 
weight  of  that  great,  brown  fist,  were  very  apt  to 
speak  respectfully  of  Jim  Masters  ever  after,  and  to 
intimate  in  slow,  longshore  phrase  that  it  was  as 
unsafe  to  one's  ribs  to  tread  on  Jim's  toes  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  one's  ears  to  make  too  fhee  with  his 
sister  Judith. 

At  a  little  dtotanoe  from  the  family  group,  fbr  the 
elder  woman  was  mother  of  these  two,  stood  a  per- 
son of  quite  another  stamp :  a  young  man  with  tiie 
air  of  cities,  of  cultivation,  and  of  fiishion  tpon  hto 
dress,  hto  equipments  snd'  whole  appearance. 
Handsome,  too,  as  the  verdict  of  his  woiid  gave  it, 
with  a  tan  figure  too  narrow  in  the  shoulders  and  too 
long  hi  the  neck,  with  hands  too  white  and  too 
tapering,  and  fbet  too  arched  snd  small-  for  hto 
height,  with  silky,  light-brown  hafr,  not  over- 
abundant, thUi  Bnglteh  whtokers  of  a  yet  lighter 
brown,  blue  eyes,  and  a  weak  chbi  below  a  smiUng 
mouth  too  red  and  too  pretty  for  a  man's  wear. 

Not  smiling  Just  now,  however,  for  the  whole 
weak  handsome  fkce  was  set  to  an  expression  of 
perplexity  and  annovance,  and  the  constant  side- 
glances  Ui  JacKth's  direction  seemed  to  imply  that 
she  was  in  some  manner  connected  with  this  state 
offlseling. 

8he,  for  her  part,  never  looked  toward  the  gentle- 
man irfnce  the  first  oniek  and  sCarfled  glanoe  by 
which  she  recogniaea  him  as  he  came  down  the 
wharf  nntil  now  uat  Jim,  approaching,  sailed  out: 

**  Hollo,  Mr.  Glare,  yM  got  down  iMfore  nie» 
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dldnH  Toa  ?  I  thought  Fd  be  here  aa  soon  m  yon. 
bnt  I  aidn*t  fetch.  M<Aer  and  Jade,  this  roan  wants 
to  stop  down  at  the  Point  to  dioot  and  fish  a  while, 
and  I  told  him  I  gneseed  we  coald  give  him  a  bank 
and  a  platter.  He's  going  to  have  the  Scad,  and 
Fto  been  ronnd  to  get  Mr;  Nat  wanted  to  bring 
her  roond,  and  there  he  comes." 

He  nodded,  as  he  spoke,  toward  the  farther  por- 
tion of  the  harbor,  where  appeared  a  single  wnite 
sail  bearing  proportion  to  the  noil  beneath  it  as  the 
plnme  of  thistle-down  does  to  the  tiny  seed  it 
carries. 

"Gaess  yoa'd  better  reef,  mister,  before  yoa 
undertake  such  a  breeze  as  we're  like  to  have  be- 
tween here  and  the  Point,"  oontinaed  Jim,  .watch- 
ing the  approach  of  the  Scad.  *'  Nat  hasn't,  I  see, 
hot  there  never  was  snch  a  fellow  to  carry  sail  as 
that  fellow,  and  yoa're  considerable  green  in  a  boat, 
J  reckon.  Gness  yon'd  better  go  down  with  as,  and 
come  ap  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  the  Scad." 

The  nonest  pity  and  good-natnred  contempt  so 
plainly  expressed  in  Jim's  tone  rather  than  words 
stang  hia  thin-skinned  hearer  like  a  wasp,  and  he 
hasmy.  even  hanghtfly.  replied: 

"  Thanks,  my  good  fellow,  bnt  I  fkncy  I  am  qoite 
competent  to  sau  yoor  boat ;  and,  since  I  have  hired 
it,  I  think  I  will  take  possession  at  once." 

He  moved,  as  he  spoke,  across  to  the  other  side 
of  the  wharf,  toward  which  the  Scad  seemed  di- 
rected, and  botii  women  followed  Jim,  who  was 
•boot  to  cast  off  the  painter  of  his  own  boat,  made 
liMt  a  little  farther  op,  and  assailed  him  in  vehement 
bnt  nndertoned  remonstrance. 

*' What  apon  arth,  Jim  Masters,  do  yoa  expect 
I'm  going  to  do  with  a  stranger  to  board,  and 
potUng  ready  aforehand  f"  began  the  mother ;  bat 
Jodith  broke  in  in  tones  of  real,  althoagh  sappressed, 
•Oger: 

**  What  coald  yon  be  thhiking  of  to  bring  home 
(his  fine  city  gentleman  without  even  asking  mother 
or  me  ?  He  needs  more  cosseting  to  make  him  com- 
fortiible  than  a  sick  giri,  and  I  for  one  sha'n't  wait 
npon  him,  I  can  tell  you." 

'*  How  do  yon  know  what  he  wants,  Jude  ?  Did 
ever  you  see  or  hear  of  him  afore?  D'y'  know  his 
Mme,  even  T"  asked  Jim,  pausing  with  the  rope  in 
big  band,  and  looking  wonaeringly  up  into  his  sister's 

"  His  name  is  Arthur  dare,  and  he  was  down  at 
Kaatocket  last  Summer  when  i  was  visiting  Busy 
Mllman.    He  boarded  with  them." 

"Sho!  I  wonder  you  never  mentioned  him,  or 
that  he  didn't  know  I  was  your  brother.  Well,  he 
don't  expect  no  cosseting  down  to  the  Point,  for  I 
lold  him  it  was  all  rough-and-ready  there— fisher- 
man's luck,  and  nothing  more—and  he  said  all  right, 
be  asked  no  better;  and  as  for  getting  ready,  old 
woman,  I  ran  round  and  got  a  piece  of  meat  and 
tome  aogar  and  tea  after  he  spoke  to  me  out  at  the 
depot.  1  went  out  to  see  if  Williams  had  sold  my 
dnoks.  aad  this  chap  caaie  up  and  asked  me  if  i 
WM  tke  lighthouse-Keeper,  and  said  he  was  bound 
to  go  down  to  the  Point,  and  wished  I  oould  'com- 
modate him  and  let  him  a  boat  So  I  tbought  the 
fiend  might  as  well  be  earning  her  keep,  and  that 
you'd  like  well  enough  to  turn  a  penny  by  taking  a 
boarder  'fore  Winter  seta  in,  and  you  and  Jude  want 
new  gowns  and  fixings.  As  for  waiting  on  him, 
Jode,  I  fancy  if  he'd  waited  on  you  more  down  at 
Nantucket,  you'd  take  to  him  more  kindly,  ehf 

jMid,  chuckling  at  his  own  brotherly  wit,  Jim 
leaped  heavily  down  into  his  own  boat,  the  Good 
Uiok,  and  proceeded  to  bring  her  along  to  the 
stepe,  that  the  women  might  descend  more  decor- 
OOMy. 

Nathan  had  meantime  arrived  at  the  other  side  of 
the  wharf  with,  the  Scud,  and  Arthur  Clare  was  al- 
ready pitching  in  his  luggage,  including  two  gun- 
OAses,  a  patent  fishing  apparatus,  and  a  dog,  with 
petulant  naRte. 

''Gneeayoo'd. better  reef,. mister,"  drawled  Nat, 
e  half-grown,  lanky  lad,  cousin   of  the   Masters 


fiimily,  and  intelligent  and  sententioaB  as  any  of  his 
tribe. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  any  more  about  the  boat 
my  boy.  Here's  a  quarter,  and  you  can  go,"  rt- 
plled  Clare,  tendering  the  piece  of  money  oMntiooed, 
at  which  Nat  stared  calmly,  without  removing  his 
hands  fk-om  his  pockets.  **  Take  it,  can't  yoa«  and 
jump  out  of  the  boat!"  exclaimed  the  yoong  gen- 
tleman. 

"Oh,  I'll  Jump  out  of  the  boat  fast  enougli  if 
you're  goins  to  skipper  her  down  to  the  Point;  it's 
kind  o'  rough  for  swunmiiu;,'*  replied  the  boy,  edt- 
ing  the  action  to  the  word.  '**  But  I  don't  know  as 
I  want  a  quarter  fh>m  you  or  any  man  'fore  I  ask 
for  it  I  sailed  the  Scud  ronnd  'cause  I  Iflce  to  han- 
dle a  cat  this  sort  of  a  breeie,  and  I  thought,  if  I 
liked  the  cut  of  your  jib,  I'd  maybe  offer  to  go  ala^ 
and  bear  a  hand  in  case  of  a  sooall ;  but  I  blieve 
I've  got  engagements  to  home  this  afternoon.  Say, 
you'd  better  leave  that  dog  up  here  long  o'  me. 
He  knows  it  ain't  a  healthy  tnp  for  him,  and  I'd 
hate  to  have  him  drownded.    He  ain't  a  foot" 

The  boy's  teasing  completed  Clare's  exaspera- 
tion, and  with  an  oath,  doubly  shocking  from  tfast 
effeminate  mouth,  he  dragged  his  reluctant  dog  to 
the  edge  of  the  wharf,  and  savagely  kicked  him  mto 
the  boat 

"  Golly !  wifth't  I  was  in  that  dog's  place  for  about 
five  minntes,"  ejaculated  Nathan. 

"I  wish  you  were,  my  fine  fellow— I  just  wish 
you  were,"  replied  Clare,  his  face  white  with  rage. 

"You  wouldn't  wish  it  long,  -cause  you'd  be 
afraid  as  soon  os  I  showed  my  teeth,"  drawled  the 
boy.  "A  feller  that'll  treat  a  beasi  that  way  it  a 
feller  that's  pretty  easy  scared." 

*'  Look  a'  here,  mister,"  broke  in  a  deeper  voice, 
as  Jim  Masters  strode  across  the  wharf.  "  Be  yon 
set  to  sail  the  Scud  down  to  night?" 

"Yes,  I  am." 

"  Then  you'd  better  get  Nat  here  to  go  along, 
for  though  she's  ea^  to  handle,  you  might  get 
bothered  first  time  so,  and  he  knows  her  like  a 
book.  These  cat-rigged  craft  are  sort  o'  jumpy, 
you  know,  and  you've  got  to  look  lively  with  'era." 

"  I  don't  want  help  or  advice.  I  can  see  the  light- 
house from  here,  and  there  are  no  reefii  or  shoals 
inside  the  harbor,  I  suppose." 

"Ain't  there  ?  Well  I'm  proper  glad  you  came 
down  to  tell  us  about  it''  muttered  NaUian;  bnt 
without  regarding  him,  Jim  proceeded  to  describe 
the  course  best  for  a  boat  to  pursue  at  thia  time  of 
the  tide,  pointing  out  certain  landmarks  and  giving 
directions  about  "  guzzles,"  "  flats,"  "  sticW  m 
channels,  enough  to  have  bewildered  a  far  cooler 
and  more  experienced  head  than  that  of  hia  angry 
listener,  who  finally  cut  all  short  by  exclaiming : 

"  That's  enough !  I'U  find  the  way,"  whUe,  in  fever- 
ish haste,  he  cast  loose  fVom  the  wharf  and  tamed  tlw 
bows  of  the  Scud  toward  the  open  water,  already 
black  with  the  approaching  storm  and  night  ex- 
cept for  the  ominous  streaks  of  foam  glistemng  here 
and  there  as  the  waves  churned  themselves  into 
white-lipped  fury  on  the  leaping  crests  of  thoee  that 
met  and  dashed  agahist  each  other  at  the  confln- 
ence  of  the  two  tides  fh>m  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
harbor,  an  area  called,  from  the  struggling  motipn 
of  the  waters  as  well  as  fhun  the  white  waves  that 
at  certain  hours  fioated  upon  the  sarfiMe,  "the 
horse-market,"  and  a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by  oa- 
skillful  boatman  and  nervous  passengers  on  accooot 
of  the  cross  action  of  the  currents  as  well  as  the 
pitching  and  uncomfortable  motion  of  a  boat 
Duflbted  this  way  and  that,  and  too  perplexed  to 
readily  mind  the  helm,  unless  strongly  and  judi- 
ciously handled. 

Jim  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  after  the 
Scud,  as  she  rapidly  made  an  offing,  her  great  sail 
careening  the  little  hull  until  the  water  ran  high 
upon  the  wash-board.  Then  he  hurriedly  crossefl 
the  wharf,  and  jumping  into  his  own  boat,  took  the 
tiller  from  Jiidiui's  hand,  saying : 

**That  chapll   capsize,  most  likely,  and  we*d 
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better  b«  getting  along  to  pick  him  np.   I  liope  he's 

Sm6  for  A  eoBpie  of  Ininind  dollan  in  eese  he  loeee 
e  Send." 

**Yoa  oenU  take  the  Good  Lack  Across  White 
Flee  the  way  he's  heading/'  remarked  Jodith,  in  a 
low  Toioe,  aa  she  tonied  her  faest  all  its  rich  color 
ranisbed,  to  watch  the  tying  Send. 

** Can't?  That's  so,  alnt  it!''  said  Jioi^,  casting 
an  anzk>as  look  around  him.  "  WeVe  fooled  away 
the  time  till  oar  chance  of  slipping  orer  ererrthing, 
as  I  meant  to,  is  gone,  and  we^ye  got  no  choice  but 
to  heat  out,  ehiumel  war.  I  told  that  fellow  to 
head  straight  for  the  pier,  and  not  to  mind  the 
flats,  and  I  gness  the  Sood'M  do  it,  fast  enough." 

**  Oh,  yes,  the  Send  wUl  float  OTer  the  flats  for  an 
hear  yet ;  bat  we  can't  get  near  her  if  she  is  in 
trouble  in  sheal  water,"  repUed  his  sister,  in  a  low 
Toice. 

'« That's  so,"  said  Jim,  doabtftiUy.  '*And  he's 
JQii  going  off*  a-hamming,  with  everything  set  and 
not  a  reef  point  tied.    Well— aU  is " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  Jim's  black 
beftrd,  as  he  handled  the  tiller  after  the  fiuhion  of  a 
•killfal  drirer,  who  feels  his  horse's  month  b/  deli- 
-oate  touches  of  the  rein,  and  leaned  forwaro,  with 
shaggy  brews  low-drawn,  peering  through  mist  and 
raek  for  the  landmarks  wrnch  were  to  guide  him  in 
thedeyious  turns  of  the  channel,  winding  among  the 
aandy  flats  of  the  harbor  like  a  riyer,  and  only  to  be 
foQowed  at  this  time  of  the  tide  by  a  quick-handed 
and  ezperieoced  boatman. 

Judith,  sitting  ctoee  beside  him,  said  nothing ;  but, 
paler  than  her  wont,  trimmed  the  sheets  at  her 
brother's  muttered  word  of  command,  and  kept  her 
^es  earnestly  fixed  upon  the*  phantom-like  sail  of 
the  Send,  fisst  disappearing  in  toe  gloom. 

A  small,  piflfoing  rain  came  driving  in  from  sea, 
borne  on  tiie  dbrtheast  wind,  and  added  to  the  dark- 
ness and  diaodmfort  of  the  scene,  besides  threaten- 
ing to  drench  the  unprotected  inmates  of  the  litUe 
boats. 

*«  Oil-clotiies  in  the  forecnddy,  Judo,"  growled 
Jim.  "  Better  get  'em  out  and  pot  'em  on.  It's 
oomfaig  down  worse  and  worse,  and  more  of  it. 
Wonder  if  that  fool's  gene  to  the  bottom  yet? 
Hard-a-lee!" 

Jndith  trimmed  the  sheets  as  the  Good  Luck  flew 
roond  on  her  keel,  and  tacked  across  the  narrow 
channel,  and  then,  she  dragged  out  the  oil-Jacket 
and  persuaded  her  mother  to  put  it  on,  and  threw 
the  trowsera  toward  Jfan,  advismg  him  to  use  them 
himself. 

**  Bat  you.  Jade,"  ezelaimed  her  mother,  "what 
are  yon  gi^ng  to  put  on?  Isn't  there  a  shawl 
alow?" 

'*  Fm  aU  right,  mother,"  repUed  the  ffiri,  in  a  tone 
of  feverish  impatienee,  aa  she  steadied  herself  upon 
her  mother's  shoulder  and  peered  through  the  driv- 
ing donds  of  rain  which  ful  into  the  black  waters 
with  a  hissing  and  angry  sound,  while  through  it 
reverberated  tne  thunder  of  the  surf  dashing  upon 
the  outside  of  the  breakwater,  inside  whose  ime  the 
ehannel  here  ran,  and  the  short,  uneasy  chop  of  the 
seas  meetfaig  and  itrugg^g  for  the  mastery  in  tiie 
horse  mirkot 

'*A  nasty  night,  sure  enough,  as  Uncle  Pete  said," 
mattered  Jinu  **  So  dark  already  I  can't  see  the 
boat's  length  ahead,  and  right  here  on  the  edge  of 
the  Biff  Flat  where—  Hard-a-lee  I  Let  go  and  haal, 
JodeP 

Agaio  the  little  boat  spun  round,  and  now  ran 
out  from  the  shelter  of  the  breakwater,  and  made 
for  the  open  part  of  the  harbor,  where  both 
wind  and  rain  made  themaehres  felt  with  redoubled 
power. 

Jim  seiied  his  tiller  with  a  flrmer  grip,  and  peered 
yet  more  anxiously  ahead,  watching  for  the  first 
gUmpse  of  the  little  inner  Ughthoose  marking  tiie 
meet  dangerous  reef  inside  Boss  Point. 

The  chopping  motion  of  the  orosa-tides,  and  tiie 
uneasy  stmning  of  the  boat  in  conseqiBenoe,  now 
made  itself  felt,  and  Mrs.  Masters,  a  leas  habitaal 


sailor  than  her  children,  groaned  aloud  and  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  her  white-liM^d  daughter. 

'*  Don't  Ko  changing  the  trim  of  the  boat  just 
here,  for  God's  sake,  old  woman  I"  cried  Jim, 
angrily,  and  then,  with  what  was  meant  for  tender- 
ness and  encouragement,  he  added :  **  Colts  kick 
pretty  livelv  to-day,  don't  they,  mam?  But  there's 
nothing  to  be  scared  of— Hullo — ^what's " 

An  oath  from  the  very  depths  of  Jim's  hairy  throat 
finished  the  seotenoe,  and  he  suddenly  wrenoned  the 
tiller  round  with  aU  his  force,  throwing  the  boat's 
head  into  the  wind  and  thus  arresting  ner  onward 
course,  although  the  rocking  and  tossing  motion 
was  rather  aggravated  than  lessened. 

**  What  upon  'arth !"  screamed  Mrs.  Masters,  and 
a  strange  sonnd,  half-shriek,  half-aob,  broke  from 
Judith's  white  lips,  but  whetiier  at  the  danger  they 
had  barely  escaped  or  the  danger  in  which  another 
still  lav,  who  shall  say  ? 

**  It's  the  Scad—laying  to— no,  anchored !"  ex- 
claimed Jim,  as  his  own  boat  sorged  past  the 
vague  object  she  had  been  within  a  foot  of  ruaninff 
down,  in  which  case  both  boats  would  probably 
have  sunk. 

'*The  Scud— and  Arthur!"  whispered  Juditii, 
hoarsely. 

«*  'Bout  ship !  We'll  letch  her  this  tack,  and  see 
If  that  landloDber's  scared  to  death  or  gene  over- 
board !"  growled  Jim,  not  heeding  his  sister,  who 
on  her  pvt  heeded  nothing  bat  the  heaving  black 
hull  and  wildly  floating  sail  dimly  seen  through  the 
blinding  rain. 

'*  HuUo.  the  Scud !"  baUed  Jim,  bearing  down 
and  rounding  op  close  beside  the  other  boat  in  a 
manner  to  have  charmed  the  heart  of  a  seaman. 
But  no  answering  hail  came  fttmi  the  tossing  Scud, 
and  laying  hold  of  her  gunwale  with  both  his  iroa 
paws,  Jim  held  her  ftwt  and  peered  into  her  stern- 
sheets. 

"SutUn's  happened  to  the  feller  J  He's  there. 
but—  Hullo,  yon,  sir,  can't  you  speak,  nor  yet  look 
up?" 

And  Jim,  his  voice  and  manner  neatiy  balanced 
between  sympathy  and  contempt,  reached  over  and 
at  the  folds  of  a  eamping-blanket  beneath 


which  a  human  body  seemed  to  be  croaeUng  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat 

At  the  touch  it  stined,  and  fell  away  from  a 
head  and  feoe  hard  to  recomoize  as  the  debonair 
and  imperioos  Uneaments  of  lie  fine  gentieman  who 
had  so  decidedly  assumed  Ibe  mastership  of  tlie 
Scud,  declining  all  cannsel  or  assistance,  for  now 
the  wet  and  disheveled  hair  clang  meanly  to  the 
narrow  forehead ;  tlie  eyes,  staring  and  frigatened, 
looked  only  like  those  ^  «  lemfled  animal ;  the 
oomplexfon  waa  livid,  and  the  wUte  and  shrunken 
lips  miled  to  cover  the  chattering  teeth. 

The  feet  was  patent:  the  man  was  ahjectiv  fright- 
ened and  beyond  even  the  oare  to  conceal  his  fright. 

Judith  looked  at  him  steadily  and  sflentiy,  and  a 
terrible  scorn  gathered  in  her  eyea  and  upon  her 
lips.  A  year  before  she  had  proved  him  a  villain. 
and  still  could  not  tear  the  fieroe  love  of  him  from 
her  heart,  and  now  she  saw  him  as  a  coward,  and 
already  that  great  heart  thrilled  with  the  agony  it 
must  feel  ere  those  roots,  deep  set  in  its  innennost 
fibres,  should  be  rent  away. 

Bat  Jim's  impatient  qoestfoning  waa  now  alowly 
eliciting  the  shamefbl  truth. 

**  Not  hurt,  anyway,  nor  the  boat  ain't  hurt  ?" 

"  No— I  believe  not" 

"  Then  what  in  thunder  are  yon  doing  here  ?" 

"It  blew  BO  hard,  and--and  the  boat  acted  so 
strangely." 

"  What,  wabbled  roond  in  the  horse-market?" 

*'  I— don't— know." 

"WeU,  I  do,  then.  Yon  didn't  know  how  to 
manage  her,  and  she  danced  roond,  and  vou  got 
scared.  But  what  in  thunder  did  yon  anohor  for, 
with  the  harbor  all  afece  yon,  and  a  boat  onj^ 
drawing  two  foot  of  water  wider  yoaf' 

**  I— I  thought  I'd  wait  for  you." 
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*'  Well,  why  didn't  yoa  put  her  np  into  the  wind 
and  la  J  to,  then!,  what  nnder  heaTens  did  you 
want  to  anchor  for  out  here  hi  deep  water,  and 
makhig  all  thfa  bother  for  other  people?  'Oanae 
yon  didn't  know  no  better,  I  suppose.  Well,  can 
yon  get  op  your  anchor,  and  toller  along  in  our 
wake  now  that  we  are  here  ?  Something's  got  to  be 
done  pretty  lively." 

*'  I->I  don't  care  abont  sailing  any  more  jnst  now. 
I  don't  feel  very  well.  Hadn't  I  better  come  into 
yonr  boat,  and  leave  this  one  here  till  to-morrow  ?" 

"Leave  the  Send  oat  here  In  the  channel  all 
night  to  be  mn  down  or  knocked  to  pieces  on  the 
flats  'fore  mombg !"  shouted  Jim,  with  a  tremen- 
dous oath.  '*NotifIknowitl  I'd  rather  ieave  yon 
out  without  anv  boat  nnder  yon,  a  darned  sight 
rather.  Well,  I  never  expected  to  see  a  man  of 
yonr  size  so  out-and-oat  scared  that  he  dar'sn't  sit 
np  straight  Come,  Jnde,  you're  a  toPable  one  to 
plan :  what's  to  be  done  here  ?  This  feller  can't  sail 
either  boat  and  I  can't  sail  boUi  at  once.  How'll 
we  fix  it?" 

"  Put  Mr.  Clare  into  the  Good  Luck,  and  I'll  sail 
the  Scad  down  alone,"  replied  Judith,  calmlv. 

"  There's  a  plucky  gal  for  you,  and  she'd  do  it  as 
soon  as  say  it,"  replied  her  brother,  admiringly. 
*'  But  no,  Jnde,  I  ainH  going  to  risk  it  These  oats 
are  mighty  uneasy  craft  in  a  breese  like  this,  and 
blowing  harder  everv  minute,  and,  smart  as  yon  be, 

Jou've  only  got  a  gal's  muscle,  and,  'sides^fact  is, 
ude,  I'd  rather  leave  the  Scud  here  all  night  than 
to  risk  vou  in  her  alone.    So  that  won't  do." 

A  bnght  glance  of  reoognition  flashed  from  the 
girl's  eves  toward  her  brother's,  for  she  understood 
uiese  tew  rough  words  as  an  expression  of  un- 
wanted fondness  and  admiration,  and  she  answered, 
cheerily : 

*'  Well,  then,  put  Mr.  Clare  hi  here,  and  yon  sail 
the  Scud  down  alone.  I  can  manage  the  Good 
Luck  well  enough,  if  mother  wiU  help  in  trimmbig 
down  the  sheets." 

**  Tes,  you'd  better  trust  her  than  the  man,"  re- 
turned Jim,  oontemplathig  his  passenger  with  a  sort 
of  pitying  disgust,  as  he  slowly  sat  upright,  found 
and  pnt  on  his  nat,  and  feebly  tried  to  assume  an  ah* 
of  dignity  and  assurance. 

**  Ton  hear  the  plan,  mtster,  do  you?  You've  to 
:o  with  that  boat,  and  the  women  will  sail  H  down 
0  the  Pint  while  I  come  along  in  the  Send,  after 
reefing,  that  ia,  for  it  blows  too  hard  for  me  to  carry 
whole  sail,  though  you  wasn't  alkuid  to  under- 
take it" 

'*Tes,  I  will  go  into  the  other  boat  We  can 
manaffe  it  among  us,  no  doubt" 

And  the  unfortunate  man,  clinging  tight  to  Jim's 
hard  hand  and  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  managed 
to  olamber  across  fh>m  one  craft  to  the  other,  and 
would  have  seated  himself  In  the  stem-«heets,  per- 
haps, with  some  idea  of  assuming  the  helm,  but  for 
Judith's  stem  and  cold  admonition : 

"  &X  amidshipa,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Clare.  You 
will  hiterfere  lees  with  the  management  of  the  boat 
ther«.    Mother,  will  you  eome  astern  and  help  me  ?" 

Ciare  obeyed  hi  sullen  silence,  and  a  hoarse 
chuckle  from  Jim  marked  his  enjoyment  of  the 
repuhse. 

The  next  moment  the  Good  Lack  was  again  upon 
her  course,  and  under  Judith's  skillful  management, 
now  riding  triumphantly  over  the  waves,  now  evad- 
ing their  force,  and  sUdmg  alonir  upon  the  edge,  as 
it  were,  of  the  wind,  wtoee  fou  force  might  have 
driven  her  under  and  swamped  her  at  once. 

But  steering  a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea  and  a  high 
whid  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  science  but  also  one 
of  unyieldhig  muscle  and  a  firm  grip  of  the  tiller, 
liable  at  certain  moments  to  be  torn  from  the  grasp 
08  flereely  as  if  some  of  those  monsters  of  the  sea, 
whom  modem  science  decides  to  be  mythical,  some 
kraken,  or  some  devil-flsh,  had  seised  it,  and  were 
about  to  drag  boat  and  orew  down  to  his  lair 
beneath  the  sea. 

Judith  was  very  strong  as  well  as  very  skillftil,  but 
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strength  is  a  matter  of  sex,  whether  akin  may  be  or 
not,  and  no  girl's  muscles  are  strong  like  thoae  of  a 
virile  man,  so  that  Bass  Point  was  not  yet  reached, 
when  Judith's  mother  exclaimed : 

*'  Lord  ha'  massy,  child,  your  face  is  aa  wliita  m 
that  sail,  and  your  hands  are  purple  wttii  clinohiag 
the  tilier  I  You'll  go  off  in  a  swound  next,  and  then 
where'U  we  be  ?  Here,  mister,  if  you're  a  man  aay- 
way,  come  and  take  a  holt  of  this  'ere  tiller.  Sbe^ 
tell  vou  which  way  to  turn  it" 


No,  no;  sit  still,  Mr.  Clare.  Mother,  please 
aon't  say  anv  more  1  If  there's  any  water  in  the 
breaker,  I'd  like  some  to  drink.' 


Here  is  a  flask  of  sherrv,  if  yon  will  aooept  it. 
Miss  Masters,"  suggested  Clare,  sullenly ;  but  the 
girl  only  shook  her  head  and  drank  feverishly  of  the 
brackish  water  which  her  mother  drew  ftooi  tbt 
little  keg  with  a  tin  cup  and  held  to  her  Itoe. 

The  draught  or  the  emotion,  however,  had  ; 
as  sufficient  stimulus  to  call  back  the  girl's  flai, 
powers,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  Good 
rounded  gracefully  up  to  her  moorings,  the  tender 
boat  or  dory  was  unhitched  tram  the  bnoj,  Iti 

{lalnter  confided  to  Mrs.  Masters  for  safekeeping,  the 
arger  boat  made  fast  in  its  place,  and  then  Jndith, 
for  the  first  time,  turned  to  Arthur  Clare,  who,  sinoe 
his  last  repulse,  had  sat  in  silence  on  the  liorward 
thwart,  making  no  further  offers  of  the  sssintsnce  so 
visibly  scorned. 

"  Now.  sir,  shall  I  help  you  into  the  dory  ?" 

"  Yon  nave  no  right  to  insuH  me  In  this  way,  and, 
unless  you  take  more  care,  you  will  find  that  I  know 
how  to  revenge  myself  better  than  yon  think." 

**  If  I  hisnlt  you  now,  fou.  insulted  me  far  more 
deeply  last  Summer,  and  I  have  not  even  oared  to 
revenge  myself.  I  don't  consider  jqn  wortlv  of  the 
eflbrt!"  ' 

This  brief  conversation  had  passed  while  Mrs. 
Masters,  upon  her  knees,  was  pahifhlly  mmmagfaig 
from  tiie  forward  cuddy  the  various  stores  and  mer- 
chandise for  which  she  had  made  her  unwonted  trip 
to  the  mahdand ;  and  she  now  appeared  with  m 
arms  fell  of  parcels,  which  she  oarefhlly  deposited 
in  the  stem  of  the  dory,  dambertng  In  heraeii  after- 
ward. 

Judith  stepped  in  also  and  took  the  oars,  and  no 
choice  remained  for  Clare  but  to  seat  hineelf  opon 
the  anchor  in  the  bows  and  sobmit  to  be  paddled 
ashore  by  the  beautiftd  Amazon,  who,  arriving  at 
the  rock  she  had  selected  as  lier  landing-place,  seat 
the  little  skiff  up  beside  it  with  a  vigorous  ^ove, 
and  setting  her  oar  firmly  ui  the  sand,  remarked  : 

"  There,  slr^yoa  can  step  out  dryahod  here !" 

The  young  man  growled  an  maudible  reply, 
sprang  ashore,  and  walked  up  the  steep  path  to  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  where  stood  the  Ughaoose,  the 
keeper's  house,  some  ruinous  barracks  belonging  to 
a  dismantled  fort,  and  a  few  houses,  or  rather  huts, 
occupied  hi  the  Summer-time  by  fishermen  and  their 
families,  who,  at  the  approach  of  Winter,  usually 
sought  the  protection  and  cheer  of  the  mainland, 
where  most  of  them  worked  as  ship-carpenters,  sail- 
makers,  or  manufacturers  of  the  vanoua  articles 
demanded  by  the  interests  of  a  seaside  community. 

Judith  hewed  her  mother  ftom  tlie  boat  and 
handed  her  tne  packages  with  a  grim  smile. 

**  I  don't  believe  you'll  need  to  lay  in  anv  great 
stores  for  yonr  boarder,  mother, '  said  she:  "I 
don't  believe  he'll  find  game  pleni.'  enough  oown 
here  to  keep  him  more  wan  over  nigut*' 

*'  I  heard  there  was  considerable  many  birds  over 
to  the  cove^there  now,  Jude,  I  vow  and  declue 
my  new  caliker  gownd  has  got  wet,  and  who  knows 
butit'Urun?" 

*'  Salt  water  sets  the  color,  yon  know,  and  I  guesi 
it's  only  the  paper  that's  wet,"  replied  Judith,  stHl 
laughhig,  as  she  followed  her  mother  np  the  pstii. 
stopping  at  one  of  the  huts  to  bid  a  kinsman  lad 
keep  watch  for  Jim  in  the  Send,  and  take  the  dory 
oflto  meet  him. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  the  two  women  (bnnd  their 
late  passenger  standing  before  the  door,  talking 
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oheerflv  with  old  Mastera,  who  in  ooming  down 
irom  lightiiig  his  beloved  Fremel  had  spied  the 
Good  Lack  coming  in,  and  was  waitfaig  for  ner  pas* 
sengera. 

**  Bays  he's  going  to  stop  wiili  ns,  mother/*  re- 
marked the  old  man,  taming  to  his  wife,  with  the 
refreshing  candor  of  the  onsophisticated  mind. 
" Didyoa say  be  coold ?" 

'*  Well,  Jim  did,  I  believe,'*  replied  the  wife  in 
some  embarrassment,  **  Bat  maybe  he  won't  care 
about  it,  now  that  he  sees  what  a  lonesome  sort  of 
place  the  P*int  is,  and  alL*' 

*'  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Masters,"  interposed  the 
goest,  cheerily, "  I  am  more  than  ever  resolved 
upon  staving  some  time  with  yon,  and  was  jast  say- 
ing to  Mr.  Masters  how  mach  1  like  the  situation, 
and  the  prospect    Decidedly  I  shall  stay." 

*'AU  right  then;  come  into  the  house,  and  the 
women  will  get  as  some  sapper  before  a  great 
white,"  said  the  old  man,  heartily.  "  Jude,  did  you 
fetch  the  pipes  and  'baccy  as  I  told  you  ?" 

"  Tes,  lather,  all  right    I  don't  forget  things." 

**  Nor  I,  either,"  hissed  a  voice  in  the  girl's  ear,  as 
abe  passed  their  guest  in  the  narrow  passageway, 
and,  tired,  chilled,  and  overwrought,  Judith  shiv- 
ered wiUi,  perhaps,  the  first  sensation  of  fear  she 
had  ever  felt 

The  days  went  quietlv  on  after  this.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  keeper's  family  had  his  own  avocations, 
and  steadily  porsned  them,  without  much  regard  to 
the  stranger  within  thebr  gates,  whom  the  elder 
couple  regarded  merely  as  a  ro^al  road  to  a  certain 
sum  of  board-money ;  Jim  set  him  down  as  a  good- 
natored  fool  and  coward,  and  Judith  thought  of 
him  as  seldom  as  she  could  manage,  never  ibrget- 
ting  in  her  proud  heart  that  she  had  once  thought 
of  nim  fhr  too  much  for  her  own  comfort,  and  had 
been  at  length  rewarded  by  a  deadly  insult 

Arthur  Glare,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten everything  disagreeable  in  his  own  or 
another*s  history ;  he  rose  betimes,  and  was  out 
with  his  gon  upon  the  beach,  or  away  with  the 
lobsterers  to  draw  their  pots,  almost  before  the 
sun  showed  symptoms  of  beginning  his  day's  work ; 
retnming  to  a  late  and  solitary  breakfast,  he  bad 
always  some  appointment  or  some  project  of  sport 
to  carry  him  directly  out  again,  and  his  dinner  often 
consisted  of  some  substantial  addition  to  the  six 
o'clock  tea. 

In  the  evenkg  he  generally  went  up  to  the  h'ght 
with  old  Masters,  who  had  taken  greatly  to  conver- 
sation with  his  guest,  or  down  to  some  of  the  fisher- 
men's shanties,  where  there  was  always  plenty  of 
rough  fan  going  on.  Toward  Judith  his  manner 
was  cold,  formal  and  indifierent,  and  so  unvarying, 
either  in  their  rare  tele-d-tetes  or  before  other  people, 
that  the  girl  at  last  concluded  that  the  mortlflcation 
and  annoyance  of  the  passage  down  had  efiiectually 
slain  all  other  feelings  with  regard  to  her  in  the 
mind  ot  the  young  man.  and  in  proportion  as  this 
convletion  of  his  indllTerence  grew  in  her  mind 
there  grew  with  it  a  certain  interest  in  his  move- 
ments and  looks,  a  certain  wonder  as  to  what  had 
become  of  all  the  passion  and  impetuosity  of  his 
feelings  hi  their  earlier  acquaintance  ;  in  short,  being 
a  most  femkdne  woman  at  heart,  in  spite  of  masculine 
nerve,  muscle,  pride  and  courage,  Judith  Masters, 
having  succeeded,  as  she  fancied,  iu  trampling  out 
the  fire  of  her  lover's  passion,  be^an  fhrtively  to 
search  amon|  the  ashes  for  some  little  spark  that 
might  be  rekmdled. 

Don't  say  it  is  disgusting,  and  unnatural,  and  that 
you  never,  never,  never  could  have  done  such  a 
thing,  my  pretty  dear,  because  you  would,  and 
have,  or  will,  done  Just  such  things,  given  the  same 
opportunity,  or  you  are  no  true  woman. 

Do  not  understand,  however,  that  our  haughty 
▼oang  Queen  of  the  Amazons  made  direct  overtures 
to  her  recusant  lover,  or  in  any  way  showed,  to  a 
casual  observer,  that  she  was  aware  of  liis  existence, 
except  as  household  claims  demanded  that  ^e 
sbould  address  or  serve  him;  but  Arthur  Clare, 


mean  and  narrow  as  were  most  of  his  moral  capaci- 
ties, was  a  keen  observer  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned,  and  there  was  now  and  then  a 
glint  of  Judith's  dark  eye,  and  here  and  there  a 
phrase  or  even  a  word,  or  an  inflection  of  the  rich 
voice  as  it  addressed  him,  that  told  a  fiattering  tale 
to  his  vani^,  and  suggested  more  than  one  dark 
scheme  to  his  revenge,  and  still  he  waited,  biding 
his  time,  while  September  glows  chilled  into  Octo- 
ber frosts,  and  the  morning  shooting  was  an  affair 
of  overcoats  and  preparatory  hot  coflbe. 

The  colder  weather  brought  to  poor  old  Masters 
renewed  assaults  firom  his  enemy  the  rhenmatism, 
until  finally,  giving  up  the  battle,  be  retreated  to 
his  bed  and  lay  there  groaning  and  helpless,  claim- 
ing all  the  time  and  strength  of  his  poor  wife  as 
nurse,  and  hardly  satisfied  at  that,  while  upon 
Judith  devolved  nearly  all  the  household  cares,  and 
Jim  became  no  longer  assistant,  but  solitary,  light- 
keeper. 

under  these  circumstances,  it  became  doubly  tai- 
convenient  to  accommodate  an  addition  to  the 
regular  family,  and  Jim  was  deputed  by  his  mother 
to  inform  Arthur  Clare  that  the  week  then  beginnhig 
must  be  the  last  of  his  stay  with  them,  although  u 
he  chose  to  remain  at  Bass  Point  he  might  perhaps 
find  some  other  family  to  receive  him.  But  to  this 
suggestion  Clare  shook  his  head. 

"No,  I  am  about  tired  of  shooting  for  this  year, 
and  have  been  for  some  days  thinking  of  getting 
back  to  town ;  another  five  days  wilfsatii^  me ; 
but  aren't  you  and  I  to  have  one  more  gunninff  ex- 
cursion before  I  go?  Can't  you  leave  the  fight- 
house  at  all  while  your  father  is  ill  ?  Tell  you  what 
Jim,  I  know  ail  about  the  lights  as  well  as  you,  and 
if  you  want  to  go  down  to  Wapsett  with  those 
fellows  to-morrow  and  don't  get  nome  hi  time  to 
light  up,  I'll  take  yoor  place  and  act  deputy  tUl  yon 
return." 

••  Not  if  I  know  it,"  repUed  Jim,  bluntly.  *•  What 
do  you  suppose  my  place  would  be  worth  to  me  if  ft 
came  to.  the  inspector's  ears  that  I  went  oflT  on  a 
fishing  party  and  left  the  light  hi  charge  of  the  first 
fellow  that  came  along?" 

"  Dear  me,  are  they  so  particular  as  all  thatf' 
exclaimed  Clare,  innocently.  "  What  would  happen 
to  you,  then,  if  you  neglected  to  light  op  at  alir' 

*'  Ne-glec-ted— to— iTght— up— at—aa  /"  echoed 
Jim,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  largely  tinctured  witii  con- 
tempt. **  Well,  young  man,  yon  h'ain't  been  brought 
up  to  the  care  of  a  light,  that's  sure.  Why,  it  would 
take  no  longer  than  for  the  news  to  travel  up  to  the 
city,  and  word  to  get  back  here,  before  the  whole 
kit  and  boodle  of  the  Masterses  would  be  set  adrift 
with  a  character  tacked  to  their  name  that  woidd 
settle  them  wherever  they  might  go— that  Is,  any 
where  longshore,  and  serve  'em  right,  too,  for  a 
man  that  has  charge  of  a  light  and  neglects  it,  is 
younger  brother  to  the  fellow  that  amuses  himself 
boring  auger-holes  in  the  hull  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Lord 
—Lord,  what  slap-sided  notions  these  land  folks  do 
get  up !" 

But  before  the  set  of  that  day^  sun,  Jim  Masters 
had  proved  in  his  own  person  how  easily  the  firmest 
resolutions  may  be  upset,  for  he  received  a  sam- 
mons  to  attend  as  witness  in  a  case  of  disputed 
insurance  at  the  shire  town  of  his  county,  the 
matter  involving  an  absence  of  at  least  one  night 
and  part  of  two  days. 

"  Well,  father  is  on  hand,  and  he's  light-keeper, 
after  all,"  argued  Jim.  *'And  as  for  trimming  or 
lighting  the  lamps.  I'd  trust  Jude  afore  any  man  on 
the  Fmt;  so,  as  I  can't  say  no  to  the  law.  III  e'en 
make  the  best  of  the  matter  and  get  my  witneas-fee 
and  traveling  e^rpcnses.  besides  having  a  chance  to 
get  some  new  clothes." 

A  portion  of  the  next  morning  was  devoted  to 

Soing  over  the  minutest  details  of  the  llght-keeper'a 
utieswith  Judith,  who  listened  patiently,  but  knew 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly  to  begin  witti,  and 
then,  with  a  careless  word  of  farewell  to  hfe  family 
and  guest,  Jim  took  his  departure  in  the  Good  Look, 
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intending  to  leave  her  in  Us  young  consin  NathanV 
cbargoaurins  his  absence,  and  decllninff,  with  a 
meaning  laagh,  Clare's  offer  to  transport  him  in  the 
Scad,  which  be  had  at  last  learned  to  mansige  with 
tolerable  skilL 

"  Knowing  how  isn't  all  thafs  wanted,  ycm  know,'* 
suggested  Jim,  as  Clare  stood  watching  Lis  prepara- 
tions. •*  It's  nerve  and  pluck,  mj  boy,  and  there's 
no  learning  that  Well,  111  find  yoo  here  when  I 
get  back,  Is'pose  ?'' 

'*  I  don't  know,  Jim.  Pm  goins  awav  to-day  in 
the  Scud  for  a  regular  coasting  trip,  and  I  may  be 
gone  two  or  three  days.  I  shall  sleep  at  Waterford 
to-night,  I  expect." 

"  Sho !  Well,  you'd  better  tell  Jude  that,  for  it'll 
make  some  difference  to  the  living,  you  and  me 
being  both  of  us  away." 

"  wonH  she  need  some  help,  though,  about  light- 
ing the  lamps  to-night?  Has  she  engaged  any  one  ?" 
asked  Clare,  carelessly. 

••  Lord  no !  And  what's  more,  I've  told  her  over 
and  over  not  to  let  man,  woman  nor  child  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  'ere  lighthouse  till  I  get  back. 
She  don't  need  no  help  of  no  sort  whatsomever,  and 
I  ain't  going  to  have  nobody  tampering  round  there. 
No,  sir,  my  sister  Jude  is  the  one  I  leave  in  charge 
of  my  light,  and  I'll  just  thank  nobody  to  interfere 
with  her." 

••AH  right,  Jim,"  replied  the  other,  good-natur- 
edly. "  rm  juBt  starting  off*  myself,  so  I  certainly 
shall  not  b^  the  one  to  interfere,  and  I  dare  sav 
nobody  else  wiU.  Good-by  to  you,  and  ^ood  luck." 

Jim  growled  a  response,  shook  out  his  main-sail 
end  trimmed  It  down,  and  put  his  tiller  hard-down. 
Clare  stood  and  watched  nim  until  he  was  out  of 
^ight  behind  the  headland,  then  slowly  nodded  his 
head  twice  or  thrice. 

"  One  more  item  to  add  to  the  score,  my  fHcnd," 
muttered  he ,  as  he  turned  away.  *  *  One  more  on  the 
list  of  coarse  Insults  and  studied  slightsyou  and  your 
sister  have  heaped  upon  roe,  and  I  think,  my  fine 
iellow,  it's  about  time  to  settle  the  account  Ton 
slia'n't  complain  of  niggardly  payment;  you,  nor 
she  either." 

,  Hastily  remounting  the  hill  to  the  lightliouse,  Mr. 
Clare  announced  to  Mrs.  Masters,  the  first  person 
whom  he  encountered,  that  he  should  be  away 
from  Bass  Point  during  that  day  and  part  of  Hm 
next,  if  not  longer;  he  then  ostentatiously  prepared 
and  carried  down  to  the  Scud  a  traveling-bag,  some 
provisions  and  sundry  wraps,  and  then,  with  cheer- 
ful good-byes  in  every  direction,^  with  announce- 
ments of  his  purpose  to  coast  at  least  as  far  aa 
Waterford,  he  set  sail,  and  was  presently  out  of 
Bight  in  the  designated  direction. 

The  day  passed  slowlv  and  a  little  heavily  to 
Judith,  whose  houaehold  cares  were  too  much 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  two  men  to  en- 
gross all  her  time  as  usnal,  and  whose  active  mind 
missed  the  subdued  excitement  she  had  lately 
found  in  watchiog  Clare's  looks  and  movements  lor 
aymptoms  of  hiddeak>ve. 

Her  father,  also,  was  a  little  worse,  so  as  to  re- 
quire her  mother's  constant  presence,  and  so  irrita- 
ble as  not  to  endure  that  of  any  one  else,  so  that  the 
girl  was  not  displeased  to  see  the  hour  come  round 
at  which  she  should  attend  to  the  light,  and  thus 
find  some  less  monotonous  occupauon  than  the 
needlework  she  detested. 

The  wind  had  risen  with  the  tide,  and  now.  at 
sunset,  was  blowing  shrill  and  chill  about  the  twin 
turrets  of  the  lighthouse,  driving  the  surf  noisily  up 
the  beach  and  clatteringthe  loose  stones  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  whereon  the  Pharos  stood. 

Judith  remained  for  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the 
tower,  the  key  in  her  hand,  looking  out  to  seaward, 
while  the  wild  wind  swept  her  garments  stat- 
uesquely  round  her  noble  form,  plucked  some  ten- 
drils of  her  dark  hair  f^om  their  coiis,  and  kindled 
to  a  splendid  glow  the  color  of  her  cheeks  and  lips. 

"A  wild  night,  and  daogerous  enouch  upon  this 
coast,  if  it  were  not  lor  our  dear  old  light,"  said 


she,  aloud,  as  she  glanced  afihctionmtelj  op  at  ths 


mce  as  if  it  had  been  stricken  out  by  the  hand  ot 
death,  and  a  feeling  of  terror,  ragne,  nameleM^sad 
therefore,  the  more  resistlesB,  seized  her  stovt  best 
and  so  shook  it  that  she  sprang  backward,  aad 
turned  to  fly  down  the  hill,  whttlier  or  why  ako 
knew  not 

It  was  but  for  an  Instant,  however,  and  then  sbt 
slowly  «etumed,,and  opened  the  door,  saying: 

'  *  I  wonder  if  that  is  what  they  call  nerroiu  ?  I— 
I— to  be  scared  at  going  hito  our  own  Kgktfaoase 
where  I've  played  and  run  In  and  osi  «vct 
since  I  could  walk!  Judith  Mastera,  Pm  aaliMBri 
of  you !" 

The  door  lay  open,  and  the  beginning  of  Ilia  4ark 
staircase    was    before    her.     Agfala    her    heart 

auailed,  but,  sternly,  subduing  the  emotfoQ. 
lie  took  the  key  fVom  the  outade  of  the  door. 
§  laced  it  in  her  pocket,  and  entered,  seeoHag  the 
oor  upon  the  inside  by  a  stout  bolt  Aen  she 
groped  her  wav  up-stairs  to  a  small  room,  haidlj 
more  than  a  closet,  upon  the  first  landiim*  where 
her  brother  kept  his  oil-can,  cloths,  a  taalen  and 
some  candles,  and  various  other  artiolea  ttocemary 
to  his  work,  and  where  also  stood  a  ooaple  of 
chairs  and  a  little  table,  by  whose  aid  Unt  1^ 
keeper,  with  whatever  comrade  he  oorid  Mrtain, 
passed  many  of  the  chill  hours  of  his  whrtnr  watch. 

It  was  here  that  of  late  Arthur  Glare  haa  ] 
many  hours  instructing  his  host  in  rarfooa  ^ 
chance,  and  picking  his  brahis  in  retnm  of 
details  of  the  lighthouse-servfee  and  diao^Mae  si 
administered  in  these  United  States. 

The  place  looked  lonely  enough  now  in  the 
dim  light  struggling  through  the  one  sqnare  of  thick, 
green  glass  serving  as  window,  and  Judith  haateaed. 
first  of  all,  to  find  the  matches  and  candle  neatly 
arranged  upon  a  shelf  at  the  furthest  esbd  of  th« 
room ;  but,  as  the  blue  glare  of  the  sulphur  shed  iti 
ghastly  light  through  the  place,  a  sUght  noise 
attracted  her  attention^  glancmg  over  her  shoulder, 
she  saw  the  door,  which  she  had  left  wide  open, 
slowing  closing  as  if  of  its  own  accord. 

Motionless  with  terror,  she  stood  gazfaig  while  it 
swung  a  few  inches  farther  and  the  dick,  first  of 
the  latch  and  then  of  the  key,  told  that  some  one 
without  had  closed  and  locked  it  The  match 
fiamed  up  and  burned  her  fingers,  and  dropped 
upon  the  floor ;  but  Judith,  too  terrifled  to  tmnk, 
did  not  attempt  to  light  another,  and  stood  hi  the 
feeble  twilight  staring  stonily  at  the  closed  door  and 
listening  for  some  sound. 

A  cautious  footstep,  apparently  retreating,  wm 
audible,  and  the  sound  of  human  life,  howerer  me- 
nacing, restored  at  one  bound  the  girl's  natmal 
coumge  and  quickness.  Springing  to  the  door,  she 
seized  the  handle  and  shook  it  strongly,  cryinjr  : 

"  Who  is  there  ?    Speak,  whoever  you  are !" 

The  sound  of  footsteps  ceased,  and  again  she 
wildly  cried  out,  adding,  by  an  unaccountable  im- 
pulse: 

"  It's  you,  Arthur  Clare!  I  know  all  about  it. 
and  unless  you  let  me  out  this  moment,  you  shall 
suffer  for  it  1    Arthur  Clare,  I  say !    Arthur  Clare  i*" 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  and  althou^^  the 
shrillest,  the  maddest  cry  could  hardly  have  made 
itself  audible  throup^h  those  solid  walls,  and  amid 
the  .gusts  of  the  rising  tempest.  Conscience,  who 
makes  cowards  of  even  those  who  do  not  confSBSi 
her  sway,  terriSed  the  dastard  villain  creeping  dom 
the  stairs  with  the  vision  of  discovery  and  exposure. 
Stealing  swiftly  up  again,  he  put  his  mouth  close  to 
the  door  and  muttered : 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I  will  kfll  you !" 

V  Let  me  out  uiis  instant,  or  I  will  jrat  you  in 
SUte's  Prison !"  retorted  Judith. 

"  You  don't  know  who  I  am." 

"  Don't  I?  I  could  swear  to  Arthur  CUre  befbre 
any  court  in  this  world  or  the  next!'' 
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*'  Cone  jOQ !    Did  voa  see  me  as  joa  came  In  ?*' 

"  No  matter  how  for  where  I  saw  toq,  I  can 
swear  to  yoa,  and  I  will,  if  yon  delay  another  minute. 
If  yon  donH  care  for  anything  else,  you  misht  re- 
member the  light.    It  is  past  sunset  already  P' 

A  low  langh  crept  torongh  the  door,  with  a 
snake-like  hiss. 

"Don*t  I  know  that,  my  beauty!— and  don*t  I 
know  how  strict  the  orders  are  about  the  lamps 
being  lighted  just  at  the  minute?— and  don't  I  know 
that  Jim  liad  no  business  to  go  away  when  his  lather 
was  unable  to  serve  ? —and  douH  I  know  that,  when 
the  light  is  not  kindled  all  night  long— as  it  won't 
be,  my  dear— that  thereUl  be  an  inauiry  and  the 
deuce  to  pay  generaUy ;  and  all  the  Masters  family 
sent  out  dlsffraced,  beggars,  upon  the  world,  and 
perhaps  with  the  charge  of  a  shipwreck  or  two 
npon  their  record,  into  the  bargain  ?" 

*'  Shipwreck !    What  do  you  mean,  villain  V^ 

'*  There  are  two  or  three  craft  of  various  descrip- 
tions in  the  oiBng,  and  it's  coming  on  to  blow 
heavily  from  the  northeast.  You,  the  daughter  of 
the  lighthouse,  know  what  is  like  enough  to  happen 
if  the  lantern  remains  dark." 

"  Monster !  would  you  destroy  it  may  be  hundreds 
of  innocent  lives  to  gratiry  your  petty  spite?" 

"  It  isn't  I,  but  ycu,  who  will  destroy  them,  my 
pretty  Judith,  if  yon  don't  light  the  lantern.  Why 
don't  you  go  up  and  do  it,  my  dear?  It  is  growing 
quite  late  I" 


"  Ton  horrible  vOlahi !  Is  it  possible  ?— is  it  reaUy 
possible  f  And  the  girl's  voice  choked  with  rage 
and  scorn  and  rising  despair. 

Again  the  hissing  laugh  crept  through  the  door, 
and  then  the  voice  of  malignant  trtumph. 

"  Ton  haven't  heard  the  best  of  the  joke  yet,  my 
imprisoned  princess.  Mr.  Clare,  for  whom  you  take 
me,  who  am  quite  another  man,  is  away  in  his  boat, 
the  Scud.  Yon  remember  the  first  tune  he  sailed 
the  Scud,  perhaps.  Well,  he  is  away,  and  will  try 
to  run  into  this  harbor  to-night.  He  will  find  the 
beacon  dark,  and  will  wreck  that  Httie  boat  upon 
the  reef  outside,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  a 
dory  near  enough  at  band  to  swim  to  without  mneh 
trouble ;  but  the  Send  wOl  be  a  total  loss  to  Its 
owner,  who  cannot  of  course  claim  damages,  shice 
the  wreck  is  owing  to  his  not  betaig  at  his  post. 
Then  Mr.  Clare  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  warn  by  letter 
the  department  of  the  carelessness  and  incompetence 
of  their  official,  and  will  also  feel  obliged  to  report 
his  habits  of  intemperance  and  neglect  of  duty,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Clare  during  his  six  weeks'  sojourn 
in  the  lighthouse,  which  sojourn,  by-the-way,  was 
in  itself  contrary  to  law,  although  Mr.  Clare  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time  of  taking  up  his  residence  there. 
Having  made  this  report,  Mr.  Clare  will  be  called 
upon  to  substantiate  it  before  the  court  of  inquiry 
who  will  sit  upon  the  case,  and  it  will  come  out  in 
the  course  of  his  evidence  that  the  light-keeper,  be- 
ing sick  in  bed,  his  deputy  absented  himself  over 
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night,  leftTing  the  light  in  ohaive  of  a  joang  womtn, 
who  dropped  to  sleep  iDstead  of  attending  to  her 
dnties,  and  so  the  light  failed  to  be  kindled  all  night 
In  connection  with  this  point  it  will  also  appear, 
quite  by  accident  on  Mr.  Clare's  part,  and  much  to 
his  mortification  when  he  perceives  what  he  has  re- 
Tealed,  that  he  himself  is  on  very  excellent  terms 
with  this  yonng  woman,  and  quite  competent  to 
report  npon  her  habits  and  demeanor  at  all  seasons. 
I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Jadith— I  really  am  afraid 
that  a  smile  will  go  round  the  circle  of  listeners  at 
some  of  the  artless  revelations  this  poor,  innocent 
Hr.  Glare  will  unwittingly  make,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  reporU  of  the  investigation  in  certain  daily 
papers  will  be  more  amusing  than  creditable  to 
Kiss  Judith  Hasten.  You  understand,  do  you  not, 
my  love  ?" 

**  I  understand  that  you  have  laid  a  deep  plot  to 
destroy  a  family  who   have   never  harmea  you, 

and »» 

.  "  Stop  there  a  moment  Never  harmed  me,  do 
yon  say  ?  or,  ratlier,  never  harmed  Arthur  Clare  ?— 
and  to  make  matters  more  shnple.  X  will,  during  the 
rert  of  this  interview,  speak  in  Arthur  Clare's  n&me, 
although,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  he,  and  he  is  at 
present  sailing  toward  Bass  Point  in  the  Scud,  hav- 
ing relinquished  his  visit  to  Waterford  on  account 
of  the  rising  whid.  Well,  then,  in  Clare's  name  I 
indignantly  echo  your  words, '  Never  harmed  him !' 
Why,  what  has  au  your  conduct  toward  that  voung 
man  been  but  one  course  of  insult  and  slight  and 
misunderstanding?  Last  Bummer,  when  he  ven- 
tured npon  some  little  familiarity,  perfectly  pardon- 
able from  a  man  of  his  rank  to  a  girl  of  yours,  and 
followed  it  by  ft  proposition  for  you  to  come  to  town 
and  make  him  a  visit— a  proposition  of  course  made 
pnrelv  in  iest— do  but  remember,  if  you  can,  how 
vou  flared  out  at  him,  what  abuse  you  used,  and 
now  your  hints  to  the  persons  with  whom  you  visited 
induced  them  to  forbid  him  their  house,  and  drive 
him  finally  from  the  place.  Then,  when  he,  willing 
to  overlook  all  that  nonsense,  came  down  here  and 
met  vou  on  the  wharf,  what  airs  of  virtuous  scorn 
and  indignation  you  treated  him  to ;  and  then  the 
trip  down  to  this  cursed  hole— ugh !  do  you  think  a 
fellow  of  any  spirit  can  ever  forget,  or  even  forgive, 
the  scorn,  {he  insults,  the  insolent  assistance,  you 
heaped  upon  him?  No,  Judith  Masters,  hi  Uiat 
hour  of  shame  and  rage,  while  I  sat  silent  there  and 
watched  you  doing  man's  work,  and  scorning  even 
my  assistance,  I  took  a  black,  bitter  oath  or  ven- 
geance, and  all  these  days  and  nights  beneatli  the 
odiens  shelter  of  your  roof  hare  been  spent  solely 
in  watting  for  the  hour  that  at  kat  has  come.  And 
now,  my  fafr  one,  I  will  let  you  into  the  closing  se- 
eret  of  this  Uttie  scheme  of  mine.  You  are  very 
fond  of  coooa  aa  a  beverage,  I  have  discovered, 
and  keep  a  pot  of  it  stewing  all  day  upon  the  stove. 
Just  before  I  went  away  this  forenoon  I  am  sorry 
toaavthat  I  accidentally  spilt  some  opium  I  was 
hasdHBg  into  that  pot  of  cocoa,  and  although  the 
qnantity  was  so  slight  that  you  would  not  notice  the 
taste  in  any  single  draught,  there  was  enough  in  the 
aoeumulation  of  the  many  draughts  you  have  taken 
through  the  day  to  put  you  into  a  dead  slumber, 
•speeially  shut  up  in  that  close  little  room.  You 
wUL  soon  sleep,  my  dear— sleep  like  a  log— and  then 
I  shall  unfasten  this  door,  go  softly  down,  and  leave 
the  lighthouse,  get  away  as  I  came— and  how  vou 
do  wish  1  wouia  tell  you  how  that  was !— and  in  a 
few  hours  I,  Arthur  Clare  that  is,  will  be  wrecked 
just  outside  the  Point  here.  On  coming  ashore,  he 
will  discover  you  asleep,  summon  assiistance,  and 
then  tell  his  story  in  your  presence,  thus  forestalling 
any  accusations  you  may  make  against  him.  All 
nicely  arranged,  you  see,  and  higluy  creditable  to 
•o  yonng  a  lawyer  as  myself,  I  must  say.  And  now 
good-by." 

He  paused,  in  cruel  anticipation  of  some  outcry, 
or  pleading,  or  proof  of  terror,  from  his  victim. 
Could  hia  ^on  have  pierced  the  iron  door  upon 
whieh  it  waa  expectantly  bent,  he  would  have 


lingered  no  longer,  but  rather  have  fled  with  all  the 
haste  of  craven  fear,  for  Judith  waa  at  that  moment 
an  object  to  strike  terror  to  even  a  stouter  heart,  if 
It  ibnnd  itself  guilty  of  offense  toward  her. 

ORie  miserable  revelations  of  Arthur  Clare  liad 
explained  to  her  the  mysterv  under  which  die  bad 
chafed  during  the  last  few  hours,  of  her  own  d»> 
ordered  condition  of  nerve.  A  little  before  sanset 
she  had  been  overtaken  with  a  resistless  drowsineasv 
combined  with  thirst,  and  after  taking  a  large  on|> 
of  her  favorite  cocoa,  had  lain  down  for  a  litUe  nap. 
But,  as  it  proved,  this  last  dranght  of  the  drugged 
beverage  was  just  so  much  in  excess  of  what  wa» 
needed  to  induce  sleep,  and  instead  of  the  reat  she 
had  expected,  Judith  found  herself  growhig  moment- 
arily more  wakeftil  and  more  excited,  while  thrills 
of  stinging  life  shot  to  and  fro  from  the  great 
nervous  centres  of  her  svstem  to  its  remotest  con- 
fines, rousing  her  to  a  wild  energy  and  power  such 
as  she  never  felt  before. 

Standing  close  behhid  the  door,  her  burning  ^es 
fixed  upon  the  spot  where  she  judged  the  heaa  of 
her  enemy  to  be,  her  hands  clinched  and  slightly 
raised,  her  head  a  little  bent,  her  quivering  Upa 
apart,  and  her  nostrils  dilated,  she  loolted  a  human 
tigress  gathering  for  her  spring,  a  beautiful  Fury,  an 
incarnate  Vengeance. 

*'  Good-by,  my  dear  ;  arent  yon  going  to  aay 
good-by?"  anked  the  mocking  voice  once  more. 

The  glowing  eyes  turned  and  gaxed  impat:ent2j 
about  the  cell.  Was  there  no  weapon,  no  means  of 
exit,  no  power  of  action,  no  relief  for  the  boming 
strength  tingling  through  her  muscles  ? 

Witii  his  foot  upon  the  st£rs,  Arthur  heard  a 
voice,  soft,  flute-like,  caressing,  such  a  voice  as 
Judith  had  used  toward  him  a  year  ago,  before  the 
insult  that  had  parted  them,  bnt  which  he  had  not 
expected  to  hear  again. 

•♦Arthur !— Arthur !"  called  the  voice. 

A  smile  of  devilish  triumph  distorted  the  mouth 
of  the  evil  man  as  he  sprang  once  more  to  the  door. 

'•  Did  you  caU  me,  Judith  ?" 

"  Yes.  Oh,  Arthur,  don't -douH  leave  me  here 
alone  !    It  is  so  dark,  and  I— I  am  afraid  !*' 

That  wail  of  terror,  those  fhltering  accents,  the 
womanly  appeal  of  those  tones !  How  could  any 
man  dream  that  they  were  simulated,  that  the  lipe 
that  breathed  them  were  trembling  with  rage,  and 
that  the  form  he  imagined  crouching  to  the  floor  in 
abject  terror  waa  strung  to  a  fierce  activity  and 
strength,  making  it  a  nuitoh  for  that  of  a  giant! 
Arthur  Clare,  at  any  rate,  was  not  the  man  to  pene- 
trate that  flattering  delusion,  and,  pressing  doae  to 
the  door,  he  murmured :        t 

"Are  you  sorry  for  sUghting  me  so,  JndHh  T  Are 
you  ready  to  receive  and  return  my  love?  Will 
you  go  w'ith  me  now,  this  very  night,  as  1  asked 
yen  a  year  ago  ?" 

There  waa  a  brief  pause,  and  then  came  die  reply, 
in  a  tone  trembling  and  broken  by  emotion ;  out 
what  emotion? 

"  Do  vou  really— really  love  me,  Arthur  Clare, 
and  shall  I  be  your  honored  wife  if  I  go  with  you  t" 

"  You  shall  be  anything,  everything  that  you  de> 
sfre.  my  darling,  if  only  you  will  trust  yourself  to 
my  love,"  replied  the  man,  while  the  smile  of  de- 
risive triumph  upon  his  lips  answered  well  to  the 
infernal  Kgnt  burning  in  nis  greedy  eyes.  Again 
came  the  tremblmg  response : 

••  Then,  Arthur— I  dare  not  stay  here— and  I  am 
so  frightened !  Oh,  do— do  open  the  door  and  kt 
me  see  somebody  alive— I  am  faintmg— oh  I" 

His  last,  lingering  hesitation  gone,  Clare  hastily 
unfastaned  and  tlirew  open  the  door;  something 
behind  it  resisted  the  pressure— Judith's  inaohnate 
body,  no  doubt— and,  without  waiting  to  bring  m 
the  dark-lantern  he  had  left  upon  the  landing,  bnt 
whose  feeble  light  hardly  penetrated  in  any  decree 
the  murky  cell,  Clare  groped  around  for  the  body  of 
the  fainting  girl,  at  the  same  time  appealinir  to  ner 
by  various  tender  epithets  and  promises  of  succor. 
But  of  a  sudden,  as  ne  thus  groped  into  the  obacu- 
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tHj,  ft  nutUiig,  imhing  soattd  seeinod  to  en^iroB 
him  dh  eyeiy  ride ;  a  clattering  fall  of  something 
light,  jet  resiBtlesB,  enveloped  his  limbs  and  was 
twisted  oloee  and  closer  around  his  head  and  neck : 
and  before  he  could  fairly  begin  to  straggle  against 
these  strange  bonds,  a  rope  was  deftly  passed 
around  and  around  his  body,  tied  firmly,  and  tiieo 
made  fkst  to  a  stout  hook  in  the  wall. 

*'  What  is  this?- Judith  I-She-dcTil !" 

**  Wait  until  we  have  a  llffht-we  can  talk  better 
so,"  replied  a  panting  and  contemptuous  Toice ; 
and,  Judith,  bringing  in  the  lantern,  placed  it  upon 
tho  table,  lighted  several  candles,  and  then  slowly 
returning  to  her  captive,  stood  looking  at  him  in 
nlent  abhorrence,  while  he  writhed  and  struggled 
helplessly,  nttering  the  while  such  horrible  and  in- 
sulting oaths  and  curses,  that  even  Judith's  excited 
blood  waa  chilled  with  horror. 

**8top,  yon  blasphemer!"  cried  she,  at  length, 
"  or  I  will  gag  as  well  as  bind  you.  It  is  hopeless 
to  atrnggk^that  is  the  great  mackerel-net  Jim  has 
been  making ;  it  is  new  and  very  strong ;  you  could 
not  break  one  mesh  of  it  with  aU  your  strength,  and 
the  rope  is  more  than  strong  enough  to  hang  a  man. 
Ton  are  safe,  and  in  another  minute  you  will  be 
alone ;  for  I  shall  not  sti^  to  triumph  over  you  as 
you  did  over  me— I  am  too  brave  for  that !  Only, 
Arthur  Glare,  one  word  of  advice  from  me  before 
we  part :  If  ever  yon  wish  to  win  another  woman  as 
jou  wished  to  win  me,  do  not  let  her  see  beforehand 
that  yon  are  a  villain,  and  do  not  let  her  see  at  any 
time  that  yon  are  a  ooward ;  for,  although  in  her 
despair  she  might  still  cling  to  you  knowing  the 
first,  she  will  surely  spurn  yon  when  she  discovers 
the  last  And  now,  before  I  go,  I  will  make  sure 
that  the  letter  of  which  yon  spoke  is  safe,  for  it  will 
he  important  evidence  against  you.'' 

8he  loathingly  approached,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
all  but  frantic  efforts  at  resistance,  put  her  hand 
into  first  one,  then  the  other,  of  his  breast-pocketB, 
drawing  ont  various  letters,  a  pocketbook,  and  some 
other  matters,  which  she  repiaoed  at  once.  Then 
eaimly  seating  herself  at  the  table,  she  looked  over  the 
papers,  one  by  one,  until  she  came  to  that  she 
sonsrht,  and,  with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction, 
read  it  slowly  through,  in  a  voice  of  withering  sar- 
casm and  eontempt. 

"And  so  that  is  a  man^s  work !"  exclaimed  she, 
in   fhiishing.    "Then,  thank   God   that  I  am   a 


!'» 

"A  woman!  A  devil,  a  fiend,  a  Fury!"  panted 
Artiinr  Glare,  foaming  and  raging,  as  he  stru|B;gled 
in  the  oUnginir  net  so  deftly  wrapped  around  him. 

Judith  watched  him  a  moment,  then  came  and  re- 

£  laced  the  letters  in  his  pocket,  silently  assured 
erself  that  the  rope  around  his  arms  was  tight  and 
immovable,  and,  extinguishing  the  candles,  she 
took  np  the  lantern,  and  went  hastily  up  the  stairs, 
exclaiming : 

"  That  I  should  have  done  anything  at  all  before 
lighting  the  lamps !  But  I  had  to  know  whether  he 
really  had  written  that  letter^f  I  had  not  fonnd  it, 
1  might  have  let  Mm  go !'' 

And  so  the  Bass  Point  light  was  th^t  night  a  fhll 
boor  late,  bat,  through  the  mercy  of  6oa,  no  one 
snifered  thereby,  although  two  hours  later  a  home- 
ward-bonnd  Chinaman  sighted  those  twin  lights 
and  thereby  steered  her  darkling  course  in  safety. 

When  Jim  Masters  reached  home  the  next  day, 
Judith  met  hbn  at  the  shore,  her  face  blanched  and 
pmcfaed  as  by  a  week*s  severe  illness.  In  answer 
to  his  wondenng  exelamations,  she  only  said : 

**  Come  with  me.  Leave  the  boat  for  a  whUe  as 
sheis."* 

Jim  wonderini^y  obeyed,  and  followed  hie  sister 
to  the  Ifght-honse  and  np  to  the  storeroom,  where, 
lying  upon  the  floor,  for  she  had  not  wished  to  tor- 
tare  her  helpless  prisoner,  lav  Arthur  Clare,  still 
enveloped  in  the  great  net,  still  bound  with  the  new 
rope.  Standing  beside  him,  Judith  told  her  story 
in  brief,  clear  phrase,  and  he,  the  dastard  and 
betrayer,  found  never  a  word  to  contradict  her. 


When  all  was  told,  she  said :  "And  now,  Jlm,yo« 
can  do  as  you  think  best  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
him  or  about  him  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Then,  Jude,  if  you  don't  care,  I  think  FB  jnst 
set  a  mark  on  him,  and  let  him  run.  We  don't 
want  to  meddle  with  the  law,  and,  if  he  tries  to 
take  it  on  me  by-and-by,  Til  Just  ont  with  this  stoiy 
in  the  BoaUm, 

♦  ♦ 

June. 

When  first  she  opened  her  eyes  upon  this  green 
world  in  the  greenest  of  Summer  months,  her 
mother  said : 

"  Let  us  call  the  baby,  June ;"  and  though  her 
father  thought  it  foolish  and  romantic,  yet  the 
name  clung  to  her  always,  and  before  he  died,  he 
had  grown  to  think  it  the  most  proper  name  in  the 
world  for  her,  who  had  been  his  sunshine  and  his 
Summer  for  nineteen  years. 

It  happened  to  be  Christmas  Eve  when  June 
came  back  to  the  empty  house,  after  her  fiither's 
funeral,  with  her  mother  and  little  sister,  whom 
she  had  cheered  a  little  by  saying,  "That  she 
should  take  care  of  them  as  long  as  she  lived." 

"  But  you  can't  have  a  white  silk  to  be  married 
in  BOW,  Juue,"  croaked  little  Helen. 

"  Perhaps  I  can,  if  I  can  aflord  It,"  said  Jane. 
"  Mr.  Oakley  will  wait  for  me  till  next  Christmas, 
and  I  can  wear  it  then." 

I  do  not  know  wherein  June's  power  lay :  I  tUnk 
the  old  psychologists  and  mesmerists  would  have 
called  it  magnetism  that  attracted  every  one 
toward  her,  even  Allan  Oakley,  who  was  a  queet 
mixture  of  pride,  reserve,  pompousness  and  aristo- 
cracy. He  was  a  sober,  methodical  man,  who  had 
not  gained  much  in  all  Us  thirty-five  years,  beyond 
wealth  and  a  tight  g^rip  on  the  belief  uat  an  women 
were  humbugs. 

He  made  June's  acquaintance  out  of  curiositr, 
and,  perhaps,  a  worse  motive ;  but  the  devO  would 
never  have  tempted  Eve  had  she  looked  up  at  him 
with  eyes  as  tender  and  honest  as  June's  gray  ones, 
smiling  from  under  tbehr  long  lashes ;  and  seeing  the 
hinocence  and  simplicity  of  this  girl's  life,  as  it  un> 
folded  to  him  day  by  dav,  he  began  to  love  her 
carelessly,  and  before  he  hardly  knew  it,  found  him- 
self engaged  to  her. 

The  first  six  months  after  her  fktfaer's  de^th,  June 
got  along  better  than  one  would  think.  Life  is  never 
very  hard  for  such  a  woman  as  she,  when  she  feels- 
there  is  some  one  she  can  love  and  trust,,  and  to- 
whom  she  is  all  in  all,  and  the  thought  ef  him 
lightened  her  struggle  for  daily  bread  and  the  load 
she  had  taken  upon  her  young  shoulders. 

She  had  sometimes  been  her  father's  amanuensis, 
in  his  law-office,  while  he  was  living,  and  she  filled 
the  place  henceforth  for  stranger  hands,  growing  so 
accustomed  to  the  formula  of,  "Dear  Sir,"  and. 
"  Yours,  respectfuUv,  Keene,  Smart,  Grabbltt  & 
Co.,"  that  she  would  be  apt  to  subscribe  her  letters- 
thus  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

During  this  year,  Mr.  Oakley  reasoned  with  him- 
self protonndly* 

"  I  shall  have  to  marry  all  three  of  them,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  June  is  so  persistent  about  taking 
care  of  that  mother  and  young  sister  of  hers  I  AU 
the  men  in  my  set  throw  it  In  my  fkce  about  marry- 
ing a  shopgirl.  June  is  well  enough— one  of  the 
most  alTectionate  and  conscientious  girls  I  know, 
but  she  is  not  suitable  for  me,  and  I  am  glad  I  found 
it  out  before  it  was  too  late.  She  is  young,  and  wUl 
soon  forget  me." 

So  when  Christmas  Eve  came,  he  did  not  come 
with  it,  and  if  he  had,  June  would  not  have  cared  to 
see  him,  as  he  had  been  some  weeks  married  to  a 
woman  who,  his  friends  and  ccmnections  agreed, 
was  quite  a  proper  match. 

June  did  just  what  any  sensible  giri  C(oald  or 
would  have  done  in  her  place— did  and  said  nottiliig 
about  it ;  put  away  her  pretty  white  weddbg-dress,. 
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letrenclied  hor  -ezpenaefl,  worked  steadier  and 
liarder ;  and  If  she  smfled  leds  and  spoke  more 
seldom,  she  was  none  the  less  cheerfbl  when  she 
did  speak ;  and  if  her  chpeks  were  a  shade  less  red, 
it  was  scarcelv  perceptible. 

''Tes,  we  will  take  the  house,  mother,"  said 
Jane.  "  See  what  a  lonely  cnrre  aboat  the  edge  of 
that  bloff— how  green  and  still  it  is  here  !" 

"But  it  will  be  too  far  for  yon  to  walk  clear  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  town,  and  in  Winter  there  will 
be  no  paths,  and  it  is  snch  a  gloomy  road.'' 
.  "  Yes,  but  I  shall  tAe  my  dinner,  and  the  walk 
night  and  morning  will  do  me  good ;  when  the  snow 
comes  I  can  come  down  the  car-track.  That  was 
why  I  got  it  so  cheap — for  almost  nothing,  you  may 
say— a  nice,  cozy  house.  The  man  that  owned  it 
had  eight  ohlldren,  and  one  of  them  was  ran  oyer 
hv  the  cars,  and  he  was  glad  to  sell  it  at  any  price. 
There  is  no  ill-wind  but  what  blows  some  one  some 
good,  and  luckily  Helen  is  getting  old  enough  now 
to  take  care  of  herself.  Oh,  what  a  lovely  bedroom, 
with  this  low  window  facing  the  east !  See  this  old, 
dead  tree— I  will  have  it  sawed  off  and  covered  with 
moss ;  this  bench  wQl  do  for  your  plants ;  and  the 
hedge,  with  the  rustic  gates,  and  the  riew  of  the 
river  througli  the  trees,  are  so  pretty !  I  think  we 
will  be  very  happy  here,  mother." 

And  so  they  were,  though  Jane's  round  f^ce 
saddened  and  thinned  a  little  duringthe  Summer, 
and  the  bleak  ensuing  Fall  days,  when  the  little 
iioose  was  settled  to  her  mind,  it  looked  like  June's 
own  solf,  summer-like  and  sunshinv,  and  she  was 
Infinitely  elad  to  put  her  tired  head  here  after  aD 
the  turmoils  and  publicity  of  the  day. 

Gentlemen  all  liked  June,  and  she,  perhaps,  had 
more  admiration,  of  an  off-hand,  careless  way,  than 
any  girl  in  town— was  more  stared  at,  talked  at, 
flirted  with,  till  she  grew  sick  at  heart  with  their 
flattery.  Truly  the  admiration  of  the  masses,  the 
love  of  no  one,  is  a  husk  diet  to  any  true  woman. 

It  was  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Winter,  when  the 
snows  came  and  cradled  her  in,  like  a  baby.  In 
that  far-away  little  house,  muflling  the  murmur  of 
the  Mississippi,  creeping  lazily  past,  and  drifting 
over  the  leaf^  walks  to  the  office. 

It  was  a  long  and  bitter  walk  to  and  f^o,  but 
June's  only  idea  of  Paradise,  now,  was  that  little 
walled-in  house,  her  mother's  smile  and  her  little 
sister's  clinging  arms. 

Sometimes  she  met  and  nodded  to  Allan  Oakley, 
who  turned  his  fleet  horses  out  of  the  trodden  way 
for  her  to  pass :  she  wondered  sometimes  why  he 
took  so  many  drives  up  and  down  this  lonely  coon- 
tryroad,  and  why  she  should  meet  him  so  often. 

He  had  expected,  when  he  married  the  woman 
of  his  choice,  to  be  perfectly  happy ;  but  when 
anything  becomes  our  very  own,  now  the  good 

aualities  of  these  do  decline ;  and  his  wife,  to  say 
le  least  of  her,  had  toaya  of  her  own,  and,  after 
some  months  of  domestic  nagging,  and  of  bending 
his  iron  will  to  her  still  more  impregnable  one,  his 
thoughts  went  back  unwittingly  to  little  June,  with 
her  clinging,  yielding  ways;  June  at  her  day's 
work  in  the  musty  office;  June  mending  her 
clothes  in  the  twilight,  making  out  her  accounts  in 
the  lamplight :  June  reading  Sunday  afternoons  in 
her  white  muslin,  with  the  pink  roses  in  her  brown 
hair.  He  got  a  notion  of  driving  past  her  house 
evenings,  and  feeling  a  sort  of  pleasure  when  he 
caught  a  glimpse,  throuj^h  the  shutters,  of  her  head 
bent  over  her  law-papers. 

Now  he  knew  she  would  never  come  out  to  meet 
him  again,  he  longed  to  have  her  do  so — ^longed  for 
one  of  her  girlish  caresses.  He  woold  never  have 
such  pure  kisses  again. 

He  remembered  her  favorite  quotation^ 

**  I  could  act  love  yoo,  dear,  so  maoh, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more," 

and  knew  very  well  June  had  no  weak  notions 
about  offMHeM  in  her  well-balanced  head* 


June  did  miss  him.  and  did  need  him,  bnt  she 
knew  the  hardest  thing  in  tliis  world  is  to  do  wnDf 
(though  it  looks  the  easiest) ;  so  she  fongbt  tbe  old 
battle  of  Armageddon,  that  all  have  to  fight  aoooer 
or  later ;  and,  to  such  as  come  out  oonqQerors— «i)r- 
conquerors  I  mean— I  think  none  will  be  sorry  tiik 
they  put  their  trust  in  God  and  foaght  on  t» 
the  end. 

•  •  •  •  *  • 


It  was  Christmas  Eve  again,  a  low-browed,  i 
day,  with  the  twilight  be^ning  to  deepen.  Allaii 
Oaldey  stepped  out  of  his  bank,  ahrngging  his 
shoulders  at  the  damp,  biting  air.  A  knot  of  news- 
boys and  blue-nosed  little  gins  were  wTangliDg  and 
shouting  about  Christmas  on  the  comer. 

He  watched  them  a  moment,  curioaaly  thlefeiig 
of  one  who  liad  waited  for  the  Christmas  to  come,  a 
year  ago,  as  joyfully  ab  they,  then,  battomng  his 
muffier  tighter,  and  muttering  somethinflr  about 
'*  not  having  exercise  enough,"  ne  walked  olTdown 
the  street. 

June  had  climbed  down  from  her  Ugh  office-stool. 
to-day, "  asking  out"  an  hour  earlier  tiiBO  osoaL 
had  purchased  a  few  things  for  her  motber  and 
sister,  and  was  on  her  way  home  down  the  soowy 
stretcher  road. 

She  walked  slowly,  looking  at  the  angry  west 
and  the  fast-dimming  horizon,  watohing  it  fade  aad 
darken  with  the  coming  storm.  Bv  tbe  time  abe 
was  in  sight  of  home,  the  snow  had  filled  the  walks, 
and  she  took,  perforce,  her  old  resort,  the  car- 
track,  noticing  one  other  figure  approaofaiog,  a 
long  way  ahead  of  her— a  mere  speck  m  the  driving 
storm. 

Was  it  strange  Jane  sometimes  wondered  that, 
should  she  get  across  tMs  track  some  dark  and 
stormy  night,  and  the  train  should  crash  her,  woold 
her  mother  be  very  lonely  ?  But,  blessed  with  qoi^ 
ears  and  quicker  feet,  there  seemed  Uttie  datsger 
for  her. 

She  plodded  on  in  the  great,  white,  wUrling 
storm,  glad  at  last  to  reach  the  cheerful  sitting- 
room  at  home,  with  its  bright  fire,  where  her 
mother  was  laying  the  table  for  sapper,  and  little 
Helen  was  playing  with  her  doll. 

The  wind  had  cried  itself  to  sleep  among  ihe  hiBs, 
the  night  had  settled  down,  sombre  and  black. 
June  took  off  her  cloak  and  hat,  fiattering  imendiy 
from  the  window  to  the  fire. 

**Come,  June,  tea  is  ready,"  said  her  motiier. 
But  June,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  had  run  oat  to  the 
gate,  watching  the  tndn,  wliieh,  a  mile  away,  was 
rushing  toward  her,  like  a  great  red  eye,  tfaroagh 
the  dense,  whirling  flakes.  The  flgors  ahe  had  men 
like  a  speck  on  her  way  home  was  qoite  near  now, 
going  toward  town  and  directly  toward  ^  cars, 
which  were  iust  out  of  sight  now  aronnd  a  carve  ia 
the  hills,  their  sound  deadened  by  the  man's  moAer 
and  the  driving  sleet. 

June  strained  her  eyes  at  the  fiery  eye  wUdi 
every  moment,  like  a  red  Cyclops,  was  neiring  the 
slowly  moving,  unconsoious  figure. 

"Are  not  you  coming,  June?" 

But  June  had  rushed  out  wildly  toward  the  man 
going  so  unwittingly  to  destraotion;  a  moment 
more,  and  she  had  ran  between  hhn  and  the  engine, 
and,  taking  him  bv  the  shoalders,  had  poahed  Urn 
by  main  force  off  the  track— bnt  fast  one  hnrtant  too 
late,  for  the  terrible  engine  had  hit  her  on  the  fore- 
head and  precipitated  her  down  the  banlt. 

There  was  a  commotion  and  a  ranninff  to  and  fro 
of  the  passengers ;  the  engineer  whis^d  "  down- 
brakes  " ;  a  doctor  who  was  on  the  train  got  offand 
looked  at  June'^  limp,  onmoving  figure,  and  shook 
his  head. 

*'  Not  much  hope  Ibr  her,"  he  said ;"  bnt  she 
saved  yoitr  life,  at  alt  events  ''-.4oo]dng  curioosly  at 
Allan  Oakley's  white,  set  foce.  "  I  dont  thhik  she 
will  wake  up  again  in  this  world." 

But  when  Mr.  Oaklev  had  carried  her  into  the 
house  and  laid  her  on  the  loonge,  open  the  pfflowi, 
she  opened  her  eyes  with  her  md  bright  smlb. 
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"  I  thought  yoo  would  come  to-night,  Allao,**  th9 
naMf  **becsiiM  it  was  Christmas  ISve.  I  am  so 
happy,  for  I  alwaja  thought  I  would  like  to  die  near 
▼on.  Lean  down*  and  let  me  take  joiir  head  in  my 
hftnds.  No,  do  not  kiss  me— I  have  no  right  to 
yoar  kisses  now.  A  little  closer,  for  it  grows  ao 
dark,  and  I  want  to  carry  the  memorr  of  yonr  face 
with  me  when  I  get  to  heaven.  Allan— Allan— I 
used  to  lore  yon  so  !'*  And  June's  voice  dropped 
ftway,  her  head,  with  all  its  pretty  crimps  and 
waves,  fell  back  npon  the  pillow,  and  she  had  gone 
to  *'  where,  beyond  earth's  voices,  there  is  peace.'' 


"Hem!''  said  I,  careftUly  tnmhig  mv  paper: 
"  isn't  there  a  draft  from  that  door,  Mrs.  Bkinner?'' 


Mr.  Pepper's  Christmas  Day. 

"  I  svrposi,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  my  landlady, 
entering  my  room  with  a  bnstUng  air,  and  Jingling  a 
basket  of  keys  on  her  arms — **  I  snppoee  yoa'll  not 
be  wanting  to  dUie  at  home  to-morrow  ?" 

The  remiark,  half-qnestion,  half-assertion,  caused 
me  to  wince. 

For  a  whole  week  I  had  been  anticipating  this 
moment  of  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Skhiner 
and  her  "help." 

Nobody  had  asked  me  to  dine  out  on  Christmas 
Day! 

However,  pntting  the  best  face  I  could  on  the 
matter,  1  answered,  without  raising  my  eyes  from 
the  newspaper . 

"  Tea ;  I  shalTprefer  to  dine  at  home  to-morrow." 

"  Lor',  sir  I    Wiy,  it's  Ckrixtmat  Day !" 

"  I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  Mrs.  Skinner,"  I  re- 
turned, with  dignity. 

'*  Oh,  of  course,  sir ;  only  I  thought  as  how  you'd 
naturally  dfaie  witii  your  friends  Christmas,  like 
other  gentlemen.  Au  the  lodgers  as  ever  I  had 
made  a  pint  of  eating  their  Chnstraaa  diuners  with 
tiieir  friends— except  one,"  she  added,  pennvely, 
"  as  was  a  dreadftil  mysterious  and  suspicious  party 
and  had  no  frienda  to  invite  him." 

)  took  the  hint,  and  moved  to  the  door,  where 
she  paused  to  thoughtfhily  polish  the  knob  with  her 
apron. 

'^Well,  sir,"  said  she,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  as  of 
one  injured  but  meekly  resiened,  *'  m  do  the  best 
I  can  under  the  circumstances,  and,  maybe,  with  a 
littie  crowding,  if  you've  no  objections,  we  can 
manage  to  make  my  Aning-table  accommodate 
thirteen  instead  of  twelve.  Or  perhaps  "—making 
as  though  a  bright  idea  had  suggested  itself- ''p^- 
hapa  we  can  put  n^  old  uncle  Jabes  at  a  side-table 
by  himself,  and  Pm  sore  111  overlook  the  trouble  of 
ooBtlnuany  fretting  up  to  help  him." 

**  I  am  wilung  to  spare  you  that  trouble,"  I  said, 
grimly.  "If  I  were  fakcuned  for  dinner-company 
this  Christmas  Day,  I  could  accept— hem— could 
dine  out  with  my  friends,  faistead  of  with  yours." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure, sir;  Pd  quite  overlooked  that 
p'fait  Tou'd  like  to  have  yonr  dinner  to  yourself 
hert  in  your  own  room  ?— which  would  be  such  a 
cosy  and  comfortable  arrangement— quite  delightlul 

«TM,tiiat  win  do,"  I  replied.  And  Mrs.  Skinner 
retired  With  a  Hffht  at^,  and  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  considerable  reKef. 

I  heard  her  speaking  to  the  help,  "  Katie,"  in  the 
pasMge,  fai  a  subdued  tone,  and  caught  that  hand- 
maiden's ooiioludiog  exclamation,  **  well,  that  is  a 
blessin',  and  only  hope  hell  stay  there,"  evidentiy 
with  some  reference  to  myself  and  the  proposed 
solitary  repast  in  my  bedroom. 

As  tBe  reader  may  have  perceived,  I  was  not  in 
the  most  amiable  of  moods.  For  this  T  had  a  snffi- 
cfent  reason.  I  felt  myself  neglected  by  my  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  conscious  that  I  was  not 
altogether  undeserving  of  it.  Had  /  not  of  late 
somewhat  slighted  my  old  friends  in  the  unconscious 
ftaofaatioi  of  a  few  new  ones  of  a  Mther  more  ele- 


vated social  standfaig  than  they  ?  Had  I  not  gotten 
out  of  patience  with  Wilkina's  chQdren  the  last  time 
I  dhied  at  his  house  ?  Had  I  not  rather  ffiven  my- 
self ahrs  at  Robinson's  dinner-party  t  and  described, 
to  Mr.  Robinson's  mortification,  the  elegancies  of 
the  table  appointments  at  Mrs.  Fits  Marrow's  enter- 
tainment! And  had  I  not  utterly  ceased  to  visit  at 
Badger^fl  since  the  memorable  day  when  I  had  over- 
heard his  newly-tumed-out  niece,  a  pert  mlsa  of 
sixteen,  audibly  exclaim^  to  another  pert  miss  of 
her  own  ago  *  "  Lor*,  just  look  at  that  old  bean 
dancing !"  and  turning,  had  beheld  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  me,  as  tiiey  gigged  behind  their  fens. 

"Old  beau!" 

It  was  au  insult  which  I  could  not  forgive,  for, 
tiiongh  my  hair  was  beginning  to  be  somewhat 
thinner  on  my  forehead,  and  my  figure  to  develop 
hito  the  fbll  maturity  of  manhood's  prime,  I  con- 
sidered myself  fer,  very  far  from  deserving  that 
epithet,  "old."  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
fact  was  undeniable  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  no  one  had  invited  me  to  a  Christmas  dinner. 

Of  Mrs.  Skinner^i  other  three  boarders,  two  had 
already  gone  to  the  country,  and  the  third, 
Hipkins,  waa,  as  he  had  to-day  exultantiy  and  mali- 
ciously informed  me,  engaced  to  a  family  party 
twenty-five  in  number,  ofwaom  half  Adoaen  Were 
"  the  prettieat  girls  in  town." 

And  iiere  was  Mrs.  Skinner  herself  having  a 
femtlv  gathering  of  twelve,  wbile  I  was  doomed  to 
a  solitary  Christmas  repast  fai  the  retirement  of  my 
bedroom. 

Of  course  I  felt  humiliated.  Of  course  I  resented 
the  position,  and  regarded  with  disgust  and  hidicna- 
tion  the  whole  circle  of  my  false  flnends  and  aeifish 
acquaintances.  And  I  determined  some  day,  if  by 
any  means  possible,  to  have  my  revenge. 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  earlier  than  usual 
by  a  sort  of  cheerful  bustie  throughout  the  honee, 
ushering  in  Christmas  Dsy. 

"  Who  is  that?"  I  sharply  hMulred,  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps  and  a  suppressed  IwufBe  and  giggle 
outside  my  door. 

■  Somebody  (t  knew  it  was  that  giri  Katie)  ran 
away;  and  Hipkins's  voice  answered,  jovially : 

"  Why,  it's  me,  of  course,  putting  a  aprig  of  mis- 
Uetoe  over  my  door." 

"  Touought  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  I  replied, 
with  virtuous  austerity. 

Hipkiufl  lauffhed,  and  retired  into  his  room,  where 
X  heard  IHm  wnlstliuff,  "  Love  among  the  roses." 

I  woaldn't  go  to  breakfast.  I  knew  I  would  bo 
pitied  and  condoled  with  about  dinlncr  at  heiM,  so  I 
kept  my  bed,  and  had  tea  and  toast  Drought  iip  in 
place  of  my  usual  roils,  coflbe  and  eggs. 

Now  if  there  is  anytiiing  tiiat  I  particnlarly  diaUke,  it 
is  tea  and  toast,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  to  appear 
a  littie  indisposed  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  not 
gohig  out  at  an  during  the  day. 

I  had  no  desire  to  go  strolnng  foriomly  around, 
meeting  acquaintances,  who  wouM  discover  at  a 

5 lance  that  I  had  no  invitation  to  a  Chrlstiaas 
inner. 

Katie  came  fai  with  her  apron  f^ill  of  something, 
and  a  foolish  shnper  on  her  face. 

"  Please,  sfr,  l  thought  you'd  nat'rally  like  a 
Ifltie  bit  of  Christmas  evergreens  in  your  room. 
Twouldn't  seem  Christian-like  not  to  have  'em." 

And  she  began  to  stick  holly-sprigs  about  the 
mantelpiece  and  chandelier. 

I  said  nothing,  and,  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, she  stood  and  surveyed  the  effect  witii  her 
nead  on  one  side. 

"  It  do  look  uncommon  pretty,  don't  it,  sir?  So 
summery  and  bowery-like.  Why,  you  can  jest  get 
and  eat  yonr  dinner  under  the  ehantideer  and  make 
believe  you  are  a  picnic  in  a  woods.    And  missus's 

Sarlor  is  Unely!    Wouldn't  yon  like  jest  to  step 
own  and  see  ft,  after  a  whfle,  sir?" 
'*  No !"  returned  I,  so  savagely  that  the  poor  gfrl 
started.    "  If  I  were  well  enough  to  ge  dewn-stavs, 
I  shovld  be  able  to  walk  round  tcrny-'Mettd^^to 
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4iniier/'  I  added,  as  boldly  as  I  could,  under  certain 
twinges  of  conscience. 

Katie  said  no  more,  but  silently  yanished,  closing 
the  door  softly  after  her. 

I  knew  that  she  thought  me  a  brute,  and  I  will 
not  say  but  that  I  felt  a  Uttle  ashamed  of  myself. 

By-and-by  there  came  a  smart  rap  at  the  door, 
and  in  answer  to  my  "  come  in,"  Hlpkins  entered, 
elaborately  gotten  up,  and  looking  disgustingly 
joThil  and  daofjt^* 

*<Hmo,  old  Mbw!  Thought  Td  say  good-by. 
Wish  yon  were  going,  Bucn  a  -jolly  party,  and 
such  a  lot  of  pretty  eirU  as  there'll  be.'' 

"  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,"  I  answered, 
sharply.  ''  What  do  /  care  for  a  set  of  brainless, 
giggling,  simpering,  affected ^"  I  stopped,  re- 
membering that  the  yenng  ladies  were  his  cousins, 
and  not  sure  but  that  he  would  resent  the  epithets 
SQ  freely  showered  upon  them.  But  he  only 
laughed. 

"  Yon  didn't  think  tiiis  way  when  you  were  my 
age,"  he  remarked,  with  a  sly  wink. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  insinuatioa  ?"  de- 
manded I,  fiercely.; 

*<  What  insinuation  f" 

*'Why,thatIamoW/" 

'*  Why,  bless  yoo,  I  hadn't  an  idea  of  it,"  said  he, 
screwing  up  his  mouth  and  pretending  not  to  be 
amused.  '^I  only  thought  that  you  are  probably 
the  senior-— I  being  %  little  boy  of  five-and-twenty, 
yon  know.  Bat  why  should  we  repine  ?  We  must 
all  grow  old.  Time  waits  for  no  man,  neither  does 
my  Aunt  Bigelow,  e?en  on  Christmas  Day;  so  I 
most  tear  myself  away  from  your  delightful  society. 
Sorry  that  you're  compelled  to  dine  alone  Christmas 
Day !  But  I  will  secretly  drink  your  health  in  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  think  of  you  as  I  whirl  in  the  in- 
tozioating  wuti,  with  my  arm  around  the  graceful 
fomiof— " 

He  whisked  through  the  doorway  as  I  reached 
liir  my  boot;  I  heard  him  laughing  with  neat 
hilarity  in  the  hall  below,  and  only  a  sense  of  the 
und^nified  character  of  such  a  proceeding,  re- 
sMoed  me  from  following  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  then  and  there  hurling  the  boot  at  his  head. 

Katie  came  up,  rather  timidly  this  time.  Would  I 
be  good  enough  to  let  missus  have  my  round  table  * 
They  would  want  it  to  put  the  punoh-bowl  on  after 
dinner.  I  at  first  thought  of  refusing,  but  fln^y 
gsre  a  gmlf  consent  Then  she  came  to  beg  for  a 
chair.  **  There  were  two  more  suests  a-coming," 
sh»  said,  in  great  glee ;  "  one  of  'em  such  a  nice 
woy/tm  lady  as  missus's  rich  Aunt  Harris  was  a-bring- 
u^  along  with  her— 4uid  missus  was  short  of  cheers 
^and  her  name  was  Agnes  Brown— -and " 

**  Take  the  chairs  and  go  I"  said  I,  impatiently ; 
and  she  clattered  out  of  the  room  with  them,  their 
legs  performing  a  sort  of  running  tattoo  on  the  ban- 
isten  aH  the  way  down-stairs,  to  the  extreme  irrita- 
tiea  ef  my  already  excited  nerves.  ThiSt  however, 
was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  noise  which 
by-and-by  ensued,  when  the  company  began  to 
arrive. 

Hacks  ndled  to  the  door ;  noisy  greetings  were 
exchanged ;  three  or  four  children  romped  up  and 
dewn  and  hi  and  out ;  Katie  flew  with  a  wonderful 
light  step  to  and  firo  between  kitchen  and  dlohig- 
room;  and  the  sound  of  laughter  and  vulgi^rly  Joy- 
out  voices  reached  up  to  my  tortured  ears  until  I 
was  almost  tempted  to  adopt  Miss  Betsey  Trot- 
weod's  plan,  and  stuff  them  with  Jeweler's  cotton— 
<M4y  there  was  none  at  hand. 

I  walked  up  and  down  my  room,  at  a  loss  In  what 
vurnner  to  employ  myself,  for  I  had  neglected  to 

Jirovide  readhig  for  the  occasion.  I  asked  Katie 
or  a  book  from  the  parlor,  and  she  brought  me 

MiB.  - '^ 

<d 
4ie' 


w  a  DOCK  irom  we  parior,  ana  sue  orougni  me 
[IB.  Skinner's  entire  horary,  consisting  of  a  volume 
r« Village  Seraone,"  ''Saints'  Rest,^  "Hiss  Les- 
e's  Cook  Book,"  and  "McKenzie's  5,000  Be- 


I  west  to  the  window  and  looked  out.    There 
frafe  Wt  Ibw  people  on  the  street,  and  these  were 


evidently  all  hnrryfng,  brisk  and  happy,  to  dhmer 
somewhere.  Everybody  was  in  company  with 
somebody  else;  everybody  well-dressed  and  sm9- 
log,  down  to  the  very  butcher's  boy,  whose  raddy 
face  I  was  accustomed  to  see  on  his  daily  rounds. 

As  I  stood  darkly  surveying  this  scene,  somebody 
across  the  way  lifted  his  hat  with  a  beaming  smile, 
and  I  recognised  Badger— Badger,  in  company  wiih 
two  gentlemen,  whom  he  was  evidently  ooaveyiig 
home  to  dine  with  him. 

1  returned  his  salutation  with  a  mien  of  severe 
dignity,  but  it  added  to  the  bitterness  of  my  sitoatioa 
that  he  should  have  perceived  it— as  of  coone  be 
did. 

I  became  hungry.  It  was  past  my  nsual  dinner- 
hour,  which  was  tniee,  and  an  tcppotMng  savor  as- 
cended from  the  kitchen. 

Presently  Katie  made  her  appearance  with  a  tray 
containinff  stale  bread-and-butter,  two  sardines,  s 
few  dry  chips  of  ham,  and  some  crumbs  of  cheese. 

"  Please,  sir,  missus  says  will  you  take  &  loneh 
to-day,  as  dinner  won't  be  ready  till  fiTe  o'eloekf* 

*'By  no  means."  I  returned,  sternly.  "Mrs. 
Skinner  knows  that  I  never  take  hmoh,  as  my  habit 
is  to  dine  at  three  punctually." 

'*  Tes,  sfr ;  but  It's  Christmas  Day,  and  Ifra.  Har- 
ris, missus's  rich  old  aunt,  and  Hiss  Agnes  Brown, 
the  young  lady  as  she's  brought  slong,  has  always 
been  used  to  dining  at  five ;  and  missus  wsated 
everytUng  senteel,  so  she  pnt  back  the  tnrkey  and 
puddin',  ana " 

"  Enough  1  Ton  may  go,  Catharine,'*  nid  I, 
briefly ;  and  she  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

An  hour  passed— two  hours— during  which  tiate 
the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  conmsoed  below. 
I  became  very  hungry,  and  at  length  rang  like  bell 
—rang  it  three  times  before  the  gu-l  came  nummg 
up,  hot  and  flushed. 

She  assured  me  that  dinner  was  abont  to  be  put 
on  the  table,  aud,  in  fhct,  presently,  peepteg  over 
the  banisters,  I  heard  the  announcement  m  that 
repast,  and  beheld  the  company  filing  through  the 
passage  below.  Hrs.  Skinner,  in  an  imposing  new 
cap,  majestically  leading  the  way. 

She  glanced  up,  and,  to  my  mdignation,  beheld 
me  in  this  humiliating  situation.  Ky  resolve  was 
immediately  taken.  I  would  give  warning  next  day. 
I  knew  that  I  was  a  lodger  whom  she  desired  ts 
keep,  respectable,  ouiet,  and  a  prompt  payer,  and 
this  would  be  a  gooa  revenge  for  me. 

I  never  knew  a  dinner  to  last  so  long  as  that 
dinner  did.  I  had  expected  to  be  attended  to  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  with  the  company  below; 
but,  walking  restlessly  about  the  upper  hall.  I  per- 
ceived course  after  course  dismissed,  until,  at  test, 
the  pudding  and  mince-pies,  decorated  with  holly, 
were  pompously  carried  in  by  Katie  and  a  boy  lured 
for  the  occasion,  and  still  no  preparation  made  for 
me.    I  became  at  last  flirious,  and  raiur  the  beU. 

"Am  I  to  have  aqy  dinner  to-day  f'  I  savagdy 
demanded  of  the  excited  Katie,  who  in  answer  to  the 
bell  rushed  up  with  a  table-cloth,  plate,  knife  and 
fork. 

"  Oh,  Lor',  yes,  sir— to  be  sore,  tir.  Hissoa  begs 
you'll  igscusener,  but  she  was  so  flustered  a-he$- 
mg  of  so  many,  and  a-listening  to  that  Mr.  Tomer- 
such  a  ftmny  man,  sir— telling  a  story  that  most 
made  'em  die  of  laughing— that  she  forgot  to  send 
up  your  dinner  in  time,  sir." 

she  whisked  out  before  I  conld  poor  forth  my  hi- 
dignation,  and  presentiy  reappeared  with  ojkv- 
soup  (three  forlorn  oysters  fioating  in  It},  ham  and 
turkey— that  is,  part  of  the  backbone  or  that  fowl, 
with  a  mesa  of  shreds  which  were  plainly  the  sormp- 
bgs  of  its  skeleton.  No  stulBng  and  no  gravy. 
After  that  came  a  small  lamp  ofpoddfaig,  vnth  aa 
impromptu  sauce— evidenUy  made,  for  my  speolsl 
benefit,  of  sucar  and  butter— followed  by  a  minoe- 
pie.  Now.  I  had  specially  looked  forward  to  the 
mince-pie,  knowiog  that  this  was  an  article  in  wMeh 
Mrs.  Sainner  excelled,  and  a  glance  snfBeed  to  show 
me  that  this  special  pie  was  not  eT  her  haadiwofk. 
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'This  Is  s  psstry^ook^B  pis/*  I  said,  in  a  tons  in 
whieli  T  might  hsTS  announced  that  I  had  discoversd 


strychnine  in  it 
^Isit,! 


,  sir?"  said  Katie,  looking  innocent 

**  Ton  know  it  is,  and  yon  know,  as  Mrs.  Skinner 
does,  that  I  never  eat  such  greasy  trash.  Take  it 
away?  How  dare  you  bring  me  such  a  Gbristmss- 
dinner?  and  how  dare  Mrs.  Skinner  send  me  the 
scraps  and  leavings  of  her  own  table?  Am  I  a 
servant,  to  wait  until  her  guests  have  finished,  and 
then  be  served  with  the  remnants,  the  refuse,  of 
their  repast?  Take  away  these  things  iounediately. 
I  leave  this  house  to-morrow." 

Katie  vanished,  pale  and  scared- looking.  Her  re- 
port brought  up  Mrs.  Skinner,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  glass  and  bottle  of  wine  in  her  hand, 
followed  by  Katie  and  the  hired  boy  bearing  cake^ 
nuts,  apples  and  oranges  enough  for  three. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Pepper,*'  said  ehe  (my  name,  T 
forgot  to  inform  the  reader,  is  Pepper),  'I  am  sure 
I  am  extremely  sorry— really  excessively  so,  indeed 
— and  must  beg  that  vov  wul  have  ihe  goodness  to 
OTsrlook  it  But  with  so  large  a  party  to  help,  and 
.Katie  and  the  boy  to  look  after  and  direct,  I  most 
unfortunately  forgdt  to  attend  to  yon  in  time  ;  and 
so  the  turkey  and  the  mtnce-pies  were  all  eaten  be- 
iDfre  I  knew * 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  sav  no  more,  madsne,"  I 
aaswered,  with  stem  dignltT.  **Thte  la  the  first 
<AriBtmasthat  I  have  gone  without  a  decent  dinner, 
«nd  the  last  day,  please  heaven,  that  I  shall  eat  in 
this  house." 

**  Oh,  I  beg,  Mr.  Pepper,  that  yeu  won't  regard  it 
•o  seriously.  Nobody  knows  the  trials  that  a  poor 
lone  wklow  has  to  put  up  with,  and  on  this  dsv, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  the  whole  year  round  in 
which  I  can  take  a  little  pleasure— *t would  be  too 
bad  to— to  have  a  falling  out— with  a  lodger  that— 
that " 

Here  Mrs.  SUnner  applied  her  handkersUef  to 
h«r  eyes,  and  choked. 

I  stalked  onoe  or  twice  across  the  room,  trying  to 
keep  up  niv  dignity.  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  in 
taars.  and  I  remembered  that  this  woman  was  a 
widow  aad  obiidless,  and,  as  I  knew,  had  a  hard 
struggle  to  support  herself. 

**As  to  the  pie,"  resumed  my  landlady,  in  a  fiUter- 
teg  TOloe,  "  tnere's  plenty  of  my  mlnce^neat  left, 
aad  I  Intend  to  have  ^em  every  day  till  New  Year's ; 
and  thereli  be  a  fine  turkey  to*morrow:  and— and, 
fai  short,  Mr.  Pepper,  if  youll  only  take  a  sIpL  of 
wine  and  eat  a  few  apples  and  nuts " 

''Thank  you,  ma*am;  Pm  not  a  squirrel,  if  I 
kaew  it"  replied  I,  tryins  In  vahi  to  keep  up  my 
air  of  lofty  severity.  I  felt  that  she  pereeived  my 
weakness,  for  she  Immediately^  added,  hi  a  laore 
oheerftd  tone : 

**  I  oame  up  partly  to  ask  If  youM  have  the  good- 
ness to  step  down-stairs  presently  and  Join  us  in  a 
glass  of  Christmas  punch  and  a  snap-dragon  ?  licast- 
ways,  it  may  amuse  you  to  look  on.  WeVe  a  very 
entertahiing  gentleman,  who  sines  comic  songs  and 
tells  Christmas  ghost-stories :  and  a  charming  young 
lady,  whom  you^U  be  sure  to  like.  She's  Miss  Agnes 
Brown,  a  niece  of  my  aunt  Harris's  deceased  nus- 


band,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  good  family,  and,  as 
she  happened  to  arrlv 
Aunt  Harris " 


rive  last  evening  on  a  visit  to 


'  1  am  obliged  to  yon,  Mrs.  Skinner,  but  must  de- 
cline the  pleasure  of  joining  your  Ariends,"  inter^ 
rupted  I,  coldly,  but  no  longer  savagely.  And, 
after  one  or  two  ftuiher  attempts  to  soothe  my 
ndfled  mood,  she  retired,  looking  rather  crestfeUeo. 

With  my  hands  clasped  under  the  skirts  of  my 
dreasfaig-cewnf  I  took  a  turn  across  the  room. 

*<At  this  very  moment,"  thought  I,  **Wilkins. 
Badger,  Robinson,  and  the  rest  of 'em,  are  enjoying 
theiMelves  with  their  company.  In  utter  forgetful- 
Hess  of  n^  existence,  or  remembering  it  on^  to 
laugh  at  me.    I'D  be  revenged !" 

'Dien  I  began  to  think  ia  what  manner  the  revenge 
-was  to  he  aecompUshed. 


"  I  have  it !"  I  exclaimed  aloud,  as  a  brilliant  bi- 
spiration  occurred  to  me :  "  111  get  married  I'* 

The  idea  had  never  before  so  seriously  presented 
itself.    I  had  looked  upon  marriage  as  a  remote 

Roasibility— a  oontingency  to  be  accepted  in  the 
iture,  when  I  should  begin  to  weary  of  bachelor 
life  and  feel  the  need  of  home  comforts,  quiet  and 
nursing.  But,  had  not  that  time  come?  Hadn't 
time,  all  unawares,  stolen  a  march  upon  me  and  sur- 
prised me,  here,  on  this  veir  Christmas  Day,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  thait  I  was  no  longer  so 
young  as  formerly?  Nav— hadn't  I  heard  myself 
called  old  by  two  chits  of  girls?  and  been  this  very 
day  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  an  impudent  jack- 
anapes of  a  boy  (I  had  always  called  him  boy),  who 
was  himself  actually  five-aod-twenty  years  of  age  ? 
Good  heavens !  it  was  really  time  that  I  should  think 
of  getting  married  !  And  once  married,  I'd  have  a 
dinner,  a  big  Christmas  dinner,  and  show  my  fMse 
ft>iends,  and  Mrs.  Skinner,  too,  tnat  I  could  be  inde- 
pendent of  them  all ! 

The  thought  was  soothing.  I  sank  into  my  arm- 
ohair  and  gloated  over  it  until  gradually  I  fell  into 
a  sort  of  drowsy  reverie.  Then  I  unconsciously 
slept  and  dreamed. 

1  dreamed  that  I  was  Bobinson  Crusoe  on  a  desert 
island,  and  that  my  parrot  and  monkey  were  dead, 
and  my  cat  and  dog  had  run  away.  From  this 
awfi4  vision  I  was  aroused  by  a  savage  "Whoop !" 
and  started  to  my  feet  in  the  ftill  belief  that  the 
cannibals  were  upon  me. 

A  moment  sufnced  to  hiform  me  that  the  cry  had 
proceeded  fVom  the  hall  below,  where  the  more 
Juvenile  portion  of  Mrs.  Skinner's  guests  were  re- 
galing themselves  in  the  innocent  recreation' of  hide- 
and-seek. 

Thereupon  my  emotions  became  paternal— de- 
cldedlv  patemaL  I  was  conscious  of  a  strong  de- 
sire that  these  children  vrere  my  own:  In  whioh 
case,  I  felt  that  I  could  conscientiously  fhlflll  a 
parent's  duty  by— and  my  gaze  rested  wlstfblly 
upon  a  little  rattan  which  hung  on  a  nail  in  the 
wall. 

I  was  very  thirsty.  Katie  had  forgotten  to  bring 
water ;  and  I  remembered  that  when  she  removed 
the  desert  she  hsd  said  something  about  mmdng 
around  to  her  mother's  to  earry  a  Christmas-gift 
and  some  of  the  Christmas  dinner. 

I  wouldn't  ring  for  Mrs.  SUnner,  so,  taking  my 
pHeher,  watched  till  the  hall  waa  for  a  moment 
clear ;  then,  clad  In  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
hastily  started  down-stairs  to  the  kitehen. 

I  had  just  reached  the  kitchen-door,  when  it  was 
raddealy  opened,  and  a  young  lady  quiekly  and 
impulsively  threw  herself  into  my  arms  f  Not  only 
this,  but  the  impetus  of  the  motion  was  such  that 
oar  foreheads  were  brought  Into  rather  forcible 
contact,  while  the  pitcher  In  my  hand  and  the  glass 
of  water  in  hers  were  shivered  against  each  other 
hke  the  lances  of  two  knights  in  a  tournament 

This,  and  the  shriek  which  she  uttered,  hMught 
the  company  at  onoe  upon  the  scene. 

'*  Mr.  Pepper !"  ezeUUmed  Mrs.  8kiBner«  in  horrid 
fied  amasement  as  her  eye  fell  npoa  me,  looking 

giUty  and  oonfhsed,  and  the  yeong  lady  with  her 
oe  buried  in  her  hands,  blushing  and  embarrassed. 
'  "  tfiss  Brown,"  said  a  fierce-looking  IttUe  man  in 
a  red  mustache  and  somethin/r  like  a  militia  uniform 
—"Miss  Brown,  has  this  fellow"  (here  I  turned 
my  eyes  ftill  upon  him)-^'' this— ah— person  "—(I 
fk'owned— "  this  gentleman,  presumed-- — " 

"  Oh,  no— no  "  said  the  young  lady,  hastily  re- 
moving her  heads  and  looklngup,  blushing  and  half- 
laughing—*'  no— no ;  it  was  my  fiault  I  ran  agahist 
him  in  the  doorway^that's  all." 

"And  nearly  broke  your  two  heads  together,  I 
see,"  remarked  Mrs.  SIcinner,  slyly.  "  Dear  me,  and 
here  right  under  the  mistletoe.''^ 

In  fact  I  never  perceived  that  there  was  a  bit  of 
tills  shrub  hong  above  the  kitchen-door,  donbtless 
placed  there  by  Katie  for  her  own  benefit 

A  sort  of  titter  pervaded  the  company,  and  the 
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eomto  gentleman,  whom  I  identified  at  a  glance, 
ohnokled  with  great  ei^oyment,  and  pronoanced  it 
^  tirst-rate."  H j  indignant  glance  had  not  the  least 
^eniot  In  awing  hfm. 

*'  Dear  me,  how  carelefls  of  Katie  not  to  have 
filled  yonr  pitcher  before  she  went  out!*'  said  Krs. 
Skinner,  as  the  company  returned  to  the  parlor. 
'*  Bat  Inst  step  hito  the  parlor,  do,  now,  Mr.  Pepper, 
and  ru— oh,  I  forgot  your  dressinff-gown— but  pray 
do  join  us  and  haye  a  little  sociable  amusement,  do 
now !" 

I  looked  at  her,  and  was  about  to  decline  the  in- 
TitatUon.  I  glanced  at  the  ypung  lady,  and  decided 
to  accept 

There  was  somethbig  so  attractive  in  her  bright, 
laughing  fkce,  and  the  good-nature  with  which  she 
hadtreated  the  accident,  and  also  fai  a  certain  femi- 
nine sympathy,  which  she  had  manifested  for  me 
under  the  trjring  cireumstaiace  of  the  suspicion  to 
which  I  had  been  so  nndeserredly  subject. 

So  I  went  up-staur9,  performed  an  elaborate  toflet, 
being  particuIarlT  careful  to  brush  Iny  hair  forward 
over  the  slightiy  nare  place  aboire  my  forehead,  and 
made  my  appeai^ee  in  Mrs.  Skinner's  parlor,  to 
her  visible  gratification. 

An  hour  thereaRei'  I  was  conyersfaig  quite  con.- 
fldently  with  Jffss  Agnes  Brown,  and  the  day,  which 
had  begun  so  unpleasantiy  for  me,  ended  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  I  have  ever  since  regatded  it  as  the 
white  day  of  my  lifs. 

For  (the  reader  has  already  anticipated  it)  on 
the  following  Christmas  I  had  that  big  dinner  which 
I  had  resolved  on  with  my  wife— Mrs.  Agnes  Pep- 
per at  the  head  of  my  table,  and  Wilkins,  Badger, 
Robinson,  and  the  rest  of  them,  seated  on  either 
side,  cordially  enjoying  themselves.  I  felt  myself 
doubiy  bound  (o  tnem,  considering  the  fhot  that  but 
for  their  bM- having  invited  me  to  dhie  on  that 
memorable'  Christmas  I>ay  I  should,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, never  bare  fbund  ray  wHe. 


Things  Worth  Knowing. 

>  tea  in  «  close  chest  or  canf ster. 

Keep  coffee  ^^y  itself,  as  its  odor  allots  othet 
articles. 

Keep  Wead  and  oake  in  a  tin  box  or  stone  lar. 

Cranberries  will  keep  all  Winter  in  a  firkin  of 
water  in  a  cellar. 

September  and  October  butter  is  the  best  fcft 
Wianrruse. 

Oranges  and  lemons  keep  best  wrapped  in  soft 
paper,  and  if  possible  laid  in  a  drawer. 

The  standard  adopted  by  the  United  Sutes  is  the 
Winchester  bushel^  18K  inches  in  diameter  inaife, 
8  inches  deep,  and  contains  2,160  4M0O  cubic 
hiehes.  It  is  the  legsl  bushel  of  each  State  having 
no  special  statute  bushel  of  iis  own.  A  half  bo^M 
measure  should  contain  1,075  !21-100  «nbic  inches.  , 

To  find  the-  contends  of  a  cylindrical  measure 
multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .785,398  and 
then  by  the  depth:  Example :  18M  x  \%y^  «>  343.26 ; 
S42.26  x.786,m= M8,80S ;  268,863x8  =  2,15042-100. 

The  United  States  standard  gallon  measures  231 
cubic  inches. 

A  barrel  contahis  40  gallons,  or  9,240  oi^lc 
inches. 

Five  jrards  wide  by  968  long  contains  one  acre. 

Ten  yards  wide  by  4S4  long  contains  one  acre, 

Twenty  yards  wide  by  242  lonff  contains  one 
acre.  '^ 

Forty  yards  wide  by  121  long  contains  one  acre. 

Sixty  feet  wide  by  726  long  contains  one  acre. 

One  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide  by  396  long  con- 
tains one  acre. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  by  168  long 
eontains  one  acre. 

No.  1  mackerel  should  be  not  less  than  13  hiches 
in  length  from  the  extremity  of  the  head  to  the  fork 
of -the  tail,  fat,  itt^  from  rust,  taint  or  damage. 


No.  2  mackerel  should  be  not  less  than  1 1  ixwhev 
in  length,  fht,  and  free  from  etc.,  etc. 

No.  3  mackerel,  should  be  not  less  thmn  10  faiobea 
in  length. 

No.  3  larg^  should  not  be  less  ^an  IS  inches  i^ 
length,  and  in  ouality  are  those  that  remain  after 
the  selections  or  No.  1. 

No.  4  mackerel  comprise  all  not  in  the  above, 
and  should  be  free  from  taint  or  damage. 

The  above  is  the  standard  established  by  law  in 
Ifassachusetts,  and  is  generally  accepted  bj  the 
trade  elsewhere. 

Mackerel  should  be  kept  covered  with  brine  and 
not  exposed  to  the  air,  as  it  becomes  rancid  orrosty 
in  a  few  d^ys. 

Hess  mackerel— the  finest  fish,  witii  head  and  tail 
removed. 

Extra  number  ones  are  selected  flsh. 

Large  number  twos— ^fish  over  thirteen  fnehaa  ia 
length,  and  not  good  enough  in  quidi^  for  i      " 
ones. 


Lost  Books. 

NcMiBain  as  they  are,  what  are  the  books  M- 
served  in  comparison  with  those  we  have  kwt?  The 
dead  races  of  manUnd  aoaro^y  outomnber  the  ex- 
isting ireneration  more  prodigioudy  than  do  the 
books  uat  have  perished  exoeed  those  that  rMuin 
to  us.  Men  are  natoraUv  scribblers,  and  there  has 
probably  prevailed,  in  all  ages  since  the  Inventien 
of  letters,  a  much  more  exteasife  ttteratnue  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  our  pUloeophy.  Osymadiaa,  the 
ancient  King  of  Emt,  if  Herodotos  mav  be  credited, 
buUt  a  library  In  hn  palaotf,  over  the  door  af  which 
%afl  the  weU-known  ktfcriptlon  i  *<  Physic  far  the 
sonL'>  Job  wishes  that  his  adversary  had  written  a 
book,  probably  for  the  consolation  of  cattteg  it  19 
in  soMe  Qoaitciriy  or  Jflmsaleai  S«?iew;  ttie  ex- 
pression, at  all  events,  indicates  a  greater  aetivMy 
**  ia  thtt  trade  V  than  we  are  4pt  to  asoiibe  to  thiee 
primitive  times.  »    . 

AUiskoii  is  also  made  fn  the  Scriptures  to  ti» 
library!  of  the  King*  of  Per8ia»  as  well.M  te  one 
built  by  Nehemtah.  Ptolemy  PUladelphnB  had  a 
codh6tk>n  of  70t;000  Tolunes  destroyed  by  Ciesar's 
aoldiers ;  and  the  Alexandrian  lihcaryvbuinl  byjhe 
OaUph  Omar,  «ontahied  400^860  mattnact^to.  Wlal 
a  oombastion  of  congregated  hrahia-4he  ooIb^ 
eaq^neeijot  age-^tha  wisdom  of  the  worid^^-aHHianl- 
taneouslv  converted  faito  smoke  aadaahas !  ^ds^ 
as  CrjOwtey  woald  have  baidrls  to  put  ootthe  fte  of 
genUis  by  thatof  the  torch  ;  to  tfxtlagoiah  the  Mght 
of  reason  Inthat  of  its  own  ftmeral nyre^  to  asait* 
matter  oaee.  nidra:triaBph  over:  mitid. 


— '■^- — ^  ip. .  ■   ;  . : 

Too  Mttchi  Ima|^v«tioM»-.WeIl-knowtt  eases 
are  on  record  where  injaginatiottptbdncedsickaesB, 
and  even  death,  without  any  reil  distiase.  In  epi- 
demica,  imagination,  exciting  ffears,  often  mulflpltts 
the  number  of  fhtai  cases.  Sfr  Walter  Scott  was 
fond  of  telling  a  story,  where  the  fricts  came  withb 
his  personal  knowledge.  A  timid  man  waa  per- 
suaded that  the  ground  over  which  he  was  walking 
was  full  of  idders.  He  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
soon  thoiu^ht  he  felt  one  in  his  boots.  He  struck 
violently  at  the  boot  with  a  stick  hi  his  hand,  to  kill 
the  reptile.  As  he  struck  hard,  he  was  certain  he 
heard  the  adder  h^ ;  and,  excited  almost  to  terror, 
he  kept  hitting  away  at  the  boot  till  the  ankle  ^ras 
sore  from  the  ponndhig.  Stopping  at  last  fhun 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  listenfaig,  he  said :  "Ah.  nov 
he  is  silent !  I  think  I  have  done  for  him  !^'  and 
pulled  off  his  boot  What  was  his  surprise  and 
chagrin  at  finding  that  the  adder  was  his  watch, 
which  had  slipped  down  into  the  boot,  and  the 
breaknig  of  tiie  spring  was  the  only  hiss  he  heard. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  he  learnt  a  ffood  lesson,  and 
did  not  yield  again  to  Idle  f^fn  without  inqtUHng  if 
there  was  any  real  occasion  Wt  abrm. 
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TIKT'S  ward.— "  *  BLBANOB,'  HB  MUBMUBS,  'SWBir  I^VB  OF  MT  TOUTH,  FOBOIYB  MB  THAT  YOUR 
CHILD  18  TOUB  BIYAL.  I  CAN  DISGUIBB  THB  TBUTH  TO  MT  HBABT  NO  LOMOEB.  ALAS  !  IT  18  HEB 
FATB  A8  WELL  A8  TOUBB,  DBAB  ONB,  TO  BBINO  MB  ONLY  FAIN.'  " 


TIny's  Ward. 


TuK  ConaTd  steamer  is  in.  Carriages,  hacks  and 
express-wagons  orowd  the  wharf,  and  all  is  noise, 
bustle  and  conftision.  Bnt  it  is  a  pleasant  turmoil , 
and  there  are  so  many  expectant,  happy  faces  in 
tiie  throng,  it  is  worth  all  the  boffets  of  the  crowd  to 
have  a  look  at  them.  Every  one  is  in  good-humor. 
Even  the  orange-vendera,  chronically  miserable  old 
women  as  they  generally  are,  seem  infected  witli 
the  prevailing  atmosphere,  and  smilingly  press  upon 
you  their  golden  wares. 

There  is  the  rapid  roll  of  carriage-wheels  at  the 


upper  end  of  the  pier,  a  liveried  coachman  reins  in 
a  pair  of  mettlesome  horses,  the  door  is  hastil;^ 
opened,  and  a  tall,  military-looking  figure  steps  out 
and  dashes  forward.  He  is  a  man  to  be  deterred  in 
his  purpose  by  no  difficulties,  and  the  crowd,  recog- 
nizing that  fact,  give  way  before  him  on  either  side, 
as  he  hastens  to  meet  a  groap  already  setting  foot 
upon  the  dock. 

There  is  a  matronly,  elegant  woman,  a  portly 
paterfamilias,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  two  bright, 
lovely  girls,  both  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  both 
strikingly  beautifU,  bnt  as  strikingly  different  in  per- 
aonnel  and  manner. 

One  is  tall,  stately,  fair ;  the  other  petUe,  arch, 
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unyt  ward. 


l1 


the  iSS^Af  ?£.  f  ^?,*^^9*"'  ^'•0^9  her  anCobout 
to2iXd  miJS  ^l^I  military  man,  who.  w*  an  aa- 


half  ?;Ui7  °?  WT?;%?'  '';.''*^  ?^*^"'  h.r  laughing. 

lood  eaS.wf?j;^  ^^^'  ^«  »'^  feet  ofelcgant  man. 

•U^an^t  l*.  rV*'""^^  «*^'  ^  1^^  heart  * 
r«li t    Ji.  ®  r.f*  ®"«8-    "  Is  it  indeed  my  Baby 


"Can  it 

Shi  l]!!!tL''**'*ii7^°**^«  my  breath  Way !" 
her  Ion*?  i??5i'"®r*7' *"^  ^^"«he8  off  It  tear  from 
at  affi  lp«L*?i?  ^^•r '•  '^'^"^  ^«  P°to  her  from  him 
adSg  l^ei   '  ^""^  ''''^^^'  ^•^^i*^  wondering. 

Saction     1  ?if°^*  ^.«*»^«  himr^paVdon  my  ab- 
Jnd  a  r«;w  V'*^"*;'?^*  thoueariS  welcomes  home ;" 

hare  m?hln°  ^1?.  '^**  ^le^or'i  fonryean  abroad 
K^Vante:!^^^  stately 

nrnlii   fi^iP'^^'*'*^  ^  ^®  ^^^1  man's  eyes  wander 
•^  ^MoBaby  Nell.    "I  apsure  yon  that  she  has 
I  every  advantage/' 

'  I  cannot  d^nbt  It,*'  is  the  answer.  "  Bat  I  am 
io  talcen  by  Htirprlse.  T  gave  a  child  into  yoor 
keejjing,  aad  jott  brinp  rne  liftck  a  woman.'' 

**  Not  a  woman  to  you !"  enes  tTi^yoang  girl,  that 
obfltinjLte  tear  »M  trentblltig  or  her  lashes; '* bat 
•1  wayi4  oJ  wayayoof  little  girl ,  your  own  Jaby  Nell." 

He  mnkei  no  nneiwer,  except  ta  draw  her  hand 
within  his  arm^  and  look  down  into  her  radiant, 
earnest  fa«e  with  a  look  and  moTementof  admfrhig. 
protecting  teudcrBRBs* 

The  Tan  Rerjiri^ehicrs,  afl^r  arra  aging  a  speedy 
meeting  with  the  otbers«  iike  tbtfar  own  carriage 
awdtlnf  tl^em,  ('Olonel  Allat^n  Abbott  hands  his 
ward,  MiJifl  KiL-aooT  Battelle,  to  tbe  elegant  equipage 
that  hroDicht  him  Ibither,  and  ihe  p^rty  are  whirled 
away  to  tneir  rwipef'tive  deatttjatiuns. 

Twenty  years  before,  AHaton  A.bbatt,  then  a 
Foang  law'fttudeat  aod  a  ineri?  Ud,  liad  fallen  deeply 
jmd  d^ffperatiily  in  lo^^et  *s  lailj*  Io.  with  the  only 
daQghUr  of  JuJ^rt?  Raymoud.lfi  whose  oflRce  he  was 
TBading,  and  wlio,  for  tlio  fatlaer's  sake,  an  old 
rriiJQd,biid  Quderlakeo  to  giya  the  boy  a  start  in  the 
world. 

The  judge,  rich  In  heart  as  in  parse,  willingly 
gave  his  child's  happiness  into  the  hands  of  the  man 
she  loved,  povertvoeing  with  him  a  matter  of  small 
acoonnt  where  there  was  integritv.  miick  brain, 
kind  heart,  and  strong  and  steady  nana.  His  only 
proviso  was  a  delay  of  a  year  or  two,  to  strengthen 
their  purpose  and  give  a  little  added  dignity  to  both 
their  fives. 

Alas !  for  the  fickleness  of  youth  and  beauty ! 
Before  the  first  year  of  probation  expired,  Eleanor 
Raymond  had  discovered  that  she  loved  youns 
Abbott  only  as  a  brother,  and  pledged  heart  and 
hand  to  a  popular  young  pleader  who,  coming  on 
bosiness  to  thtf  little  town  for  a  brief  space,  and  the 
judge's  guest  meanwhile,  had  carried  it  by  storm, 
and  completed  his  conquest  by  wfamiag  the  young 
beauty  and  heiress,  daiM^hter  of  his  host,  and  be- 
trothed of  the  young  mw-stndent.  Be  had  ap- 
Seared  upon  the  horizon  )of  this  little  world  like  a 
azzling  comet,  absorbing  at  once  aH  lesser  lights 
within  nis  brilliancy,  and  whirling  off  in  his  trahi 
the  bright  partieolar  star  of  the  orbit  in  whieh  she 
moved. 

Jndge  Raymond,  as  before  considering  only  his 
ckild's  happiness,  gave  his  consent,  deeply  grieved, 


and  severely  reproving  the  "  mistake  *'  whieh  had 
brought  another  such  bitter  pain,  and  offering'  to 
young  Abbott  all  the  counsel,  aid  and  conUort  &  fa- 
ther could  bestow. 

•*  Only  let  me  go,"  said  the  boy.  "  where  I  will 
never  see  her  face  again— whore  no  one  will  know 
or  pity  me." 

And  so  he  had  gone  with  his  misery  and  despair 
to  the  Far  West,  to  which  El  Dorado  of  youth  are 
carried  so  many  bright  hopes  and  proud  anticipa- 
tions. 

This  young  life's  stormy  grief  brought  forth  a 
better  harvest  than  all  the  sunshine  of  hope  and 
promise  often  yield.  In  five  years'  time  bis  name 
was  honored  and  beloved  in  the  kind  of  hie  adop- 
tion, and  not  unknown  in  legal  circles  throughout 
the  States.  To  him  was  also  given  the  quick  per- 
ception, ready  wit  and  fluent  tongue  that  haa  in 
another  robbed  him  of  all  he  held  dear  in  life. 

It  was  while  his  blushing  honors  were  new  upon 
his  brow,  and  he  was  pondering  how  sweet  would 
have  been  the  realization  of  this  dronm  of  his  boy- 
hood had  not  the  sweeter,  dearer  one  so  failed  his 
hope,  that  he  was  summoned  by  telegram  to  hie 
early  home.  ' 

*'  Come  to  me  at  once,"  so  it  read ;  "  I  need  you," 
And  it  bore  Judge  Raymond's  name. 

Within  three  days  he  crossed  once   more  the 

Eortal  where  he  had  five  years  before  left  hope  be- 
ind. 

His  friend  and  almost  father  staggered  forward 
to  meethfan,  broken,  old  and  gray  before  his  time. 

"  I  have  sent  for  yon  to  find  my  child."  he  said. 
"Oh,  bring  me  back  my  little  girl— the  blessed 
ohQd  my  dying  wife  long  years  ago  intrusted  to  mj 
keeping !  Pot  her  in  my  arms  once  more,  and  i 
will  bless  yon  through  eternity !" 

And  then,  with  many  sobs  and  groane,  he  went 
on  to  tell  his  wonder-stricken  listener  of  the  faithleae 
hands  into  which  had  been  pnt  the  treasure  of  that 
Tonng  life's  tmst  and  lofn— of  that  terrible  demon, 
intemperance,  who,  sparing  neither  strength  nor 
youth  nor  genius,  had  bMghted  the  heart  and  home 
and  life  of  his  only  chOd.  transforming  her  husband, 
the  young,  the  strong,  the  talented,  to  a  groveUng 
drunlcard — a  slave  to  that  worst  of  tyrants,  whose 
hold,  once  firmly  secured,  is  seldom  loosed. 

For  long  he  had  pleaded  with  her  to  return  with 
her  child  to  her  father's  house ;  but,  woman-like, 
she  but  clung  the  closer,  in  his  degradation  and 
shame,  to  the  man  she  loved,  and  ner  lather,  re- 

Eelled  and  broken-hearted,  at  last,  with  more  sem- 
lance  than  reality  of  anger,  had  bidden  her  make 
her  choice  between  the  two,  and  abide  thereby. 

When  next  he  went  In  search  of  her,  to  minister 
to  her  wants  and  soothe  the  misery  he  could  not 
relieve,  he  found  that  the  miserable  man  had  de- 
serted the  faithful  heart  that  would  not  leave  him, 
and  that  a  week  before  she  and  her  child  had  also 
disappeared,  none  knew  whitlier. 

At  ence  he  had  called  for  help  on  the  man  who 
would  and  who  ought  to  have  been  the  comfort  and 
joy  of  his  life  and  of  hers. 

"Think  of  her!"  he  cried,  with  streaming  eyes; 
**  out  in  the  world  beyond  my  reach,  alone  and  un- 
protected, or.  if  with  that  man,  worse  than  onpro- 
tected-^pennlless,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  herself 
as  helpless  as  a  child !" 

Aliston  Abbott  needed  no  incentive  to  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  that  all  his  soul  sprang  forward  to 
embrace. 

"  I  wUl  find  her,"  he  said, "  if  she  is  in  the  land 
of  the  living." 

And.  armed  with  ample  means— the  fkther's  only 
consolation  being  his  nbility  to  spend  money  like 
water  in  the  search ^with  the  strength  of  youth  and 
hope,  aided  by  a  wise,  cool  head  and  an  earnest, 
loving  heart,  he  felt  sure  of  winning  success,  and 

It  was  not.  however,  the  work  of  a  day.  but  of 
long,  long,  weary  months;  and  the  **  little  girl "  he 
brought  nack  at  last  to  her  father's  arms  was  a 
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pale,  broken-hearted  woman,  whose  white,  wan 
face  toM  of  the  heart-lose  she  had  Buffered,  and  the 
black  garraeota  of  widowhood  iMTthat  external  be- 
reaTement  which  conld  only  be  oonaidered  a  blesi- 

Tenderiy  they  eonght  to  nnrie  her  back  to  life 
and  strength.  Fondly  they  beliOTed  to  reTive  in 
her  breast  other  hopes  bringing  sweeter  fruition. 
Bnt  there  are  snch  things  as  broken  hearts,  for  all 
the  world's  oold  skepticism  on  the  sablect.  and 
Eleanor  Raymond  BatteUe  died  of  that  dieease— a 
rapid  decUne,  the  physicians  called  it-4eaTing  her 
litUe  daughter  to  her  father*s  love  and  care. 

Bnt  Judge  Raymond  speedily  followed  his  child, 
to  clear  hhnself  before  the  wife  of  bis  yonth  for  the 
wreck  of  that  yonng  and  seemingly  wasted  life  given 
years  before  into  his  hands. 

On  his  dying  bed,  Allston  Abbott  begged  him  for 
the  child,  the  poor  little  orphaned  "  Baby  NeU.'* 
On  his  knees  be  pledged  hhnself  to  care  for  her  as 
tenderiy  aa  he  wonld  naTO  done  for  the  mother— to 
place  her  weUhre  and  happiness  always  before  his 
own—to  shield  her  with  on  life,  if  need  be,  from 
CTeiy  form  of  ill  that  conld  befall  her.  And  the 
dying  man,  glad  and  gratofbl,  had  left  the  child  and 
aU  his  earthly  aflain  in  the  streaf  and  trusted 


The  young  man  went  back  with  his  little  ward  to 
hia  home  and  hia  profession,  with  a  new  aehe  in  his 
heart  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  trust  to 
help  him  bear  the  pahi. 

To  his  sweet  maiden  sister,  who  had  gone  with 
him  to  hki  ejdle  years  befbre  and  made  him  there  a 
home,  he  confided  his  little  charge. 

The  child  new  in  mind  and  bodv,  and  became  the 
life  and  light  of  that  unmarried  home.  Inheriting 
all  her  footheHs  lorehness  of  uatore  and  of  feature, 
she  bound  herself  to  the  heart  of  the  yonng  man  by 
tieaaeeotid  0B|y  in  teodemesa  and  strength  to  those 
which  held  him  to  the  memory  of  her  mcKlier. 

Her  pratCte'was  sweeter  to  him  than  tiie  plaudits 
of  the  ooart-room ;  the  grotesque  name  of  **  Tiny  '* 
she  bestowed  upon  him  in  honor  of  his  statnre^ 
a  prouder  title  than  thoee  his  admiring  compeers 
sought  to  giro  him. 

But  envieua,  cruel  death  came  to  the  happy  Uttle 
home,  and  robbed  Baby  Neil  of  her  seoona  mother 
—the  gentle,  true-hearted  woman  who,  having 
misMd  m  early  youth  the  hope  and  love  of  her  life, 
made  that  lifb  stfll  a  blessiag  and  a  help  to  others, 
was  the  guardian  angel  of  her  brother's  heart  and 
home,  and  a  truer  mother  than  many  real  mothers 
are  to  the  motherless  child  he  had  brought  to  her 
to  guard  and  care  for.  Oh,  noble  army  of  sweet 
and  gentle  souh^  of  true,  womanly  heartaand  beau- 
tiful Uves,  who,  having  missed  their  woman's  lot  to 
love  and  live  and  suffer  for  the  one  beloved,  take 
the  cross  without  the  crown,  and,  suffering  still, 
yield  their  lives  a  sweet  and  beauteous  sacrifice  to 
others! 

There  was  bnt  one  thing  to  be  done  with  the 
child— she  mast  be  pot  to  schobl. 

Poor  baby !  slie  waa  used  to  changes.  Life  had 
been  a  school  to  her  from  the  first. 

This  was  the  time  of  our  terrible  fhitricidal  war ; 
on  which  we  look  back  now  with  mingled  shame 
and  wonder  that  such  things  could  be. 

AUston  Abootthad  beenlmpelled  f¥om  the  first  to 
arm  for  the  fight  in  defense  of  his  country's  priceless 
liberties.  Now  that  he  had  no  home  to  shield  by 
his  presence,  and  another  gap  had  come  into  h^ 
life,  he  hastened  to  throw  himself  body  and  soul 
hito  the  fray. 

Honor  and  renown,  ever  ready  to  perch  upon  bis 
banner,  whether  in  the  tented  field  or  the  peaceful 
walks  of  life,  followed  him  here,  and  covered  him 
with  glory« 

The  War  over,  and  Baby  Nell  then  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  was  induced  by  a  friend  of  her  mother's 
to  send  the  child  abroad  for  her  further  edncatlon, 
and  to  receive,  with  this  friend's  own  daughter, 
those    finishing     foreign    touches    con<<idered    so 


necessary  to  our  fashionable  daughters'  temporal 
welfhre. 

This  was  four  years  before  the  opening  oh^>ter  of 
our  stery,  when  Allston  Abbott,  elegant  and  stately 
man  of  forty,  meets,  npoa  tiie  wharf,  the  child  of 
his  early  love,  a  chiUt  no  longer,  but  a  woman 
young,  beaiitifhl,  and  a  atartUng  Hkeness  of  the 
bnage  he  still  Oarried  in  his  heart. 

He  tains  her  to  the  hurarions  home  he  had  pre- 

Sared  for  her  reception  and  the  matronly  care  ol 
le  elderly  female  relative  he  had  found  to  matron- 
ize  his  estabUahment ;  for  he  knew,  altheagh  he  had 
not  realized  the  fact,  that  Baby  Nell  waa  not  now 
a  ehHd,  but  a  woman  grown,  and  eatitled  to  all  the 
forma  of  honor  and  reqieet  due  to  womanhood. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  her  bappy 
nature  to  vivify  with  her  preseoee  every  roof  that 
shelters  her,  and,  trxm  the  day  that  she  steps 
across  its  threshold,  she  is  tha  Ught  and  Joy  of  the 
stately  mansion  as  aha  waa  of  the  foreign  pentUm 
and  the  Western  oottage  home.  8he  wins  the 
widowed,  childless  heart  of  the  poor  relative  who 
presides  over  Allston  Abbott's  household,  dispels 
with  the  sunshine  ef  her  happy,  lovhig  youth  the 
Clouds  and  thick  darkness  that  bid  enrarouded  the 
years  of  the  elder,  weary  woman,  and  fulfills  for  her 
the  favorite  text  of  her  stormy  lifo,  **At  even  tide  it 
shall  be  light."  And  to  hev  goardian  she  ia  at  once 
a  revelation  and  ftdfillment  of  all  life  can  give,  of  a& 
lifb  onoe  promiatd  himu 

**  My  own  daughter  eoidd  not  be  dearer  to  my^ 
heart,"' he  murmurt,  «a  he  watehes  her  flitting 
about  his  house,  or  as  she  flee  down  the  stairway 
to  meet  him,  at  the  oliok  of  his  latdhkey  fai  the  look ; 


"  while  the  foot  that  sho  fe  not  aetuiOly  my  cl 
only  gives  a  sweeter  tenderness  to  the  bond." 
But  others  find  ker  fafar  aa  well  as  the  two  wh 


whose 


daUy  life  ahe  blesaes,  and,  as  her  mother  had  been 
before  her,  she  is  4he  idel  ef  a  brlHiaiEt  I 


the  sought  of  many  sttihsra. 


t  sootal  efrde, 


The  edonel  notes  all'  ihis  with  a  jealooi  pang  at 
his  heart  **  They  wUl  reb  me  of  my  ahUd !"  be  saya. 

Bat  the  young  giri  in  her  new  life  is  like  a  bee  in 
a  pasture  of  flowers,  which  inda  sweetness  In  aU, 
but  settles  apon  ne«a.  Bhe  smilea  on  all  *'  right 
childly,"  but  can  look  **  right  queenly,"  too,  if  any 
man  Among  them,  deluded  by  an  *' idiot  hope, ^' 
dares  to  lay  any  special  claim  to  her  special  favor. 

'*  I  like  you  better  tban  any  one  of  them,  or  aU 
combined."  she  says,  laying  her  velvet  cheek  upon 
the  bearded  one  of  her  guardian;  '*and  I  shall 
never  leave  you— ne^er— not  at  the  wooing  of  a 
prince  royal  I" 

"Ah,  my  darling,  when  the  prince  really  come< 
you  will  tell  him  a  diflferent story." 

At   this   onswer   Baby  Nell  retires  In  pou£ 
dignity,  and  the  elderly  man  turns  irith  a  wear^ 
to  his  booka  and  papers.  icely 

At  last  the  royal  suitor  comes ;  almost /onng 
in  blood,  and  entirely  so  hi  purse  and  persofnt  con- 
rich,  fascinating,  he  is  by  fhr  the  most  hfgM  and 
quest  the  young  giri  has  made,  and  belr  ' 
young,  she  is  flattered,  dazsled,  proud  ,nify,ifuied 

The  poet's  prophecy  is  hi  this  q<  a.  ftmnmft] 


^      poet's  propliecy 
and  the  course  of  true  To 


9h  as  Summer 


and  tne  course  or  true  love  runs  smodiiv  devoted 
seao.  The  princely  suitor  is  enthuflTrA-dAiiiilv  itAv* 
add  tadianfiy  happy,  the  joungj^^^r.  *^' 
and  more  bnllianl  and  beautifbC  **  MifiahnMn"  tn 
Colonel  Abbott,  battiesjrig?,^^  the 

prhmte,  and  in  public  smUefaSfwiy  to  party  and 

i^^t'f^?*^^^^T''^^^m^  eaV,^leav. 
baU.  but  although  he  gen^^^Jy  jj  the  care  of  the 
lug  his  yoimg  charge  Pjf^  the  man  she  will  un- 
hostcss.yottacitiyinr'Jj^,  ti^,„  ^^  gomethlng 
dpubtedly  marry,  tKjj\^Pi,itteVly--i8afffect!nff 
fif^^SJSl^S^IK^health.  'He  grJws  pale  anJ 
the  sturdy  colomjj^^  ^  dyspeptic  and  needs  a 
i.T:I?.  ^5d5?o  abroad.  This  feet  he  announces 
afSf  KToLirS^ble  one  brij^ht  Spring  morning. 
*^*  nwt*«%  be  delightful!"  cries  Nell,  a  fush 
upon  her  >^e^^'  which  now,  in  the  morning?  at 
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least,  is  ptler  than  was  itt  wont.   *<  How  soon- 
how  soon  shall  we  go  r* 

•«  We  !*'  he  echoes,  a  look  of  blank  wonder  on  his 
Ikee.  while  Aont  Esther  iMks  np  with  startled,  fn- 
qniring  glance.  **  I  hadn't  thoagnt  '*  he  continoes ; 
*^  that  is,  I  expected  to  go  alone?' 

'*  Why,  certainly,"  saTstho  elderly  lady.  **  Nothing 
else  woidd  be  practloable  at  present.  Yon  know, 
dear,  we  ooold  not  think  of  going  Jost  now." 

"  We  /"  edtoes  the  girl  in  turn,  and  then  she 
bends  over  hsr  ohooolate,  while  the  flnsh  npon  her 
oheek  has  monnted  to  her  brow. 

The  colonel  takes  np  his  morning  paper,  and 
while  he  is  lost  m  its  contents  (it  is  upside-down) 
his  ward  slips  firom  the  room. 

The  next  morning  a  card  is  brought  to  the  master 
of  the  honse  as  he  sits  at  his  desk  in  the  libraiy.  It 
is  that  of  theprincely  suitor,  and  requests  a  priTate 
interriew.  The  elder  man  turns  pale  as  the  vounger 
enters,  but  is  paler  stiU  when,  a  half-hour  later,  idth 
buoyant,  happy  step,  the  accepted  lo?er  of  his  ward 
walks  proudly  from  the  room,  and,  with  a  sigh  that 
is  almost  a  groan,  the  generous  awarder  of  her  hand 
sinks  back  upon  his  ouir. 

*'  She  will  be  m  presently/'  ho  murmurs,  '*  to  re- 
oeiTe  my  fatherly  blessing  and  oonmtnlatlons.  I 
must  not  let  her  see  how  strongly  thta  matter  pains 
me." 

But  she  does  not  come,  and  though  he  had  dreaded 
the  interriew,  he  is  hurt  at  her  remissness. 

**  Surely,"  he  says,  **  the  sweet  shyness  of  ahappy 
loYO  need  not  keep  her  from  my  presence.  I  had 
thought  she  would  be  in  haste  to  share  her  happiness 
with  me ;"  and  half  resentftilly  he  goes  down  to 
his  office. 

^yss  Nell  has  a  headaohe,  and  does  nei  come 
dofwn  to  dinnor  that  night,  not  OTon  to  see  her 
princely  and  accepted  aulter,  who,  Jealous  of  his 
new  rights  and  honors,  is  hurt  beyond  expression. 
81ie  appears  set  breakfast  next  morning,  pale  and 
di9iraU€f  and  by  no  means  bearing  in  Usee  or  manner 
th^  lookofahappy>lafie69.  **8uoh  a  distracthig 
he/idache  "  she  nad  nefor  had  in  all  her  life  before. 

Aunt  Esther  introduces,  as  topic  of  conTorsation, 
the  colonel's  projeoled  trip. 

'*The  date  of  my  departure  is  vnoertafai,"  he 
says,  in  answer  to  her  questions.  *'  liy  plans  depend 
upon  yours,  my  chOd,'' he  continues,  half  playfully, 
half  sadly.  '*  You  must  tee  me  after  breakfast  and 
make  them  known.  Indeed,"  he  oontinnes,  with  a 
sort  of  sad  reproach  in  his  tone,  **  I  had  thought 
Ton  would  haTO  had  something  to  say  to  me  befbre." 

A  devouifng  flame  sweeps  over  the  girl's  fitce,  at 

'^leh  his  own  grows  pale,  as  he  adds : 
^V(    ^  otoi  forgive  yon,  ray  ohUd.    Johi  me  in  the 
...        T  when  yon  are  ready  to  speak  with  me ;"  and 
liorai .    ^  lu^d  gently  on  her  hair  as  he  passes  her, 
l?y\°«-    ^etheroom.  *^ 

li^fi!^     ^>^  •^  ^^^  <»  ^  o^t  "b«  Join"  l^m  f^ 
wun  a »     ^p_    j^^  f^  g^  tender,  anxious  words 

V  l^^oh  ^  1^»  «*•  tbrowB  her  arms  about  his 
he  jwdressejt     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  breaking. 

Bu't  i"  hS  at  >Pjal-  « to  the  cause  of  her  distress 

^?.n*'^l*!!?«n  Vr««fohdoer»heasks.  "If so, 
J  ?U^.  .'IP^T  ^  ytt  too  late.  Hard  as  it  un! 
?"*^^i?llii  Iffi.  1>3t  man  to  give  you  up  "-and 
v?"^l^^wa?^  W^7  »t  the  word^"your 
his  ^f»<^«  ^"fil^SiJ^V.  >fi««  to  be  considered."'  To 
happinen  is  the  first  ti  ^Jjed^ed." 

heVl^  sobs  as  passionatclv  a.  VX  *  aker  and 
"  He  came  to  me,"  contTnueu  ^«  RS^fl'i^ 
his  voice  is  now  cold  and  constrain  ^  •^^  ^^ 
your  consent,  he  said,  to  ask  for  m.  TuaiuSi?S 
guardUn,  with  your  best  welfare  anu  **iPP  J.^J; 
?iew,  ga^e  that  consent  as  I  was  in  ;£?JYw?&* 
affection  bound  to  do.  Is  it  your  wish  t  ^*  *  ^*" 
draw  it  now  T"  .  ^^   ._. 

«*No,"  she  answers,  sitting  upright  at  lii^^  «"* 


irlth  fierce  determination  tai  tone  and  manner.  **  1 
have  no  wish  to  withdraw  my  pledge  or  yovn  so 
heartily  bestowed.  You  must  forg^  this  weak- 
ness. I  am  not  feeling  veiy  well ;  and  it  is  not 
strange,  is  it,  that  I  shomd  be  a  little  nervous  also  f ' 

And  with  the  feeblest  Uttle  anile  quivering  mbout 
her  month,  she  quietlv  holds  up  her  cheek  to  be 
kissed,  as  she  psMos  mm  on  her  way  to  the  door. 
Impulsively  he  takes  her  in  his  arms,  and«  with 
murmured  words  of  blessing  and  of  love,  rafais  down 
warm,  passionate  kisses  on  hands  and  Ihoo  «ad 
hair ;  then,  suddenly,  as  if  it  must  be  done  wbile  be 
had  the  strength  to  do  it,  he  leads  her  gently  to  the 
door  and  doses  it  behind  her.  It  is  scarcely  nbut 
when  it  reopens,  and  she  stands,  with  pale,  appeal- 
faig  face,  upon  the  threshold.  But  the  man  witldn 
sees  and  hears  her  not  Before  the  beantifid,  gfri- 
ish  painted  face  above  the  mantel  he  stands,  lost  to 
all  other  surroundings. 

"Eleanor,"  he  murmurs,  "sweet  love  of  ray 
youth,  forgive  me  that  your  child  is  your  rivaL  I 
candisguise  the  truth  to  my  heart  no  longer.  Alas! 
it  Is  her  fhte  as  well  as  yours,  dear  one,  to  brine  me 
oidy  pain." 

The  stately  head  is  bowed  upon  the  marble.  wbOe 
a  foot,  light  as  atr,  crosses  the  room  and  steps  moa 
the  chair  beside  him.  A  graceftil  head  is  bent  be- 
side his  own,  a  soft  arm  encfrcles  his  nook,  and  a 
sweet  voice  whispers  low : 

"  Let  me  pay  my  mother's  debt" 

He  starts  back,  and  looks  up  with  eager,  inerada- 
ions  gase  into  the  radiant,  blusUng  &oe,  whUo  bis 
is  paler  stiU," 

"  It  cannot  be,"  he  says.    "  You  surely  do  not — ** 

"  But  I  do  1"  she  cries.  "  Oh,  you  dear,  J^liad, 
stupid  Tiny,  thaf  8  what  has  been  the  matter  ill  tiM 
time." 

"  What!"  he  cries,  stIU  "  stupid  "  and  still "  bond." 
"You  do  not " 

" Love  you7  Ye%.  with  all  mv  hoartl**  and  tho 
young  arms  are  again  about  nls  nook,  and  tlM 
sweet  fhce  hidden  in  his  hair. 

He  needs  to  be  repeatedly  and  emphatieally 
reassured  upon  this  point,  and  then,  there  at  bar 
feet,  pours  out  vows  and  protestations  to  whldi.  ao 
saucily  says  Nell,  the  princely  suitor's  were  no  oir- 
oumstance* 

He,  poor  fellow,  is  the  one  cloud  upon  their  sky. 
Nell  is  justly  ashamed  and  grieved  for  the  pahi  she 
has  brought  his  noble  heart;  but  it  was  innocently 
done,  she  having  disoovered  the  real  state  of  albirs 
as  suddenly  and  mtoxpectedlv  as  had  her  guardian 
lover.  But  in  most  love  afmirs  some  <me  haa  to 
suEbr,  and  the  princely  suitor  must  bear  his  Date  like 
a  man.  " 

The  engagement,  when  announced,  makes  quite 
a  sensation  in  their  little  beau  monde,  and  many  are 
the  remarks  upon  the  *<diq>arity  of  years."  the 
"  mistake "  of  the  "  poor,  deluded  child,"  and 
numerous  quotations  of  the  old  adage :  "  Tbere's  no 
fool  like  an  old  fool.'*  But  the  two  most  interested 
are  happy  in  the  dispari^,  the  delusion  and  the 
foUy.  Lov4  is  not  bouDd  by  any  such  ohalna  as 
these,  and  true  hearts  sometimes  find  each  other, 
time  and  tide  and  circumstances  thwarting  them  hi 
vahL 


The  Dual   Life. 

A  LBOEVD  OP  EA8TBBV  HAaRX 


OHAFTBl   I.— THB    SPILL   THAT    WA8    OJLST   DT   VKM 
TSCPLB  or  KHODA-AAB. 

"Who, 
By  fbroe  of  potent  spells,  of  bloody  ohanctera 
And  conJaratloDS  horrible  to  hear, 
Call  aeuds  and  speetras  fhun  the  yawninr  deen. 
And  set  the  minlsteri  of  heU  at  work.** 


RiLXASRD  at  last  ttom  the  fell  enchantment,  and 
drawing  near  the  evening  of  my  days,  Ilbd  ha- 
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patted  to  rtdord  the  stoir  of  mj  lafferingt  as  » 
waralDg  to  all  wbo  would  seek  forbidden  know- 
Mco. 

JmonmllHii  m  oppoied  to  BoTelatioo  is  the  be- 
Mtyng  rin  of  the  preeent  age.  It  haa  usurped  the 
plaoe  of  the  liidth,  antecedent  to  Reyelation,  which 
betttTed  too  much  and  rendered  homage  to  too 
MMnj  gods.  Yet  the  Religion  of  Reason,  as  it  is 
prolmnelj  called,  is  a  defanion  and  a  snare,  and, 
oompared  to  that  former  ftUth,  has  nothing  to  sns- 
tain  it.  The  Magi  of  Aneient  Days  and  the  Wise 
Men  of  all  times,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  had 
OBO  faMontrorertible  ihct  to  establish  their  belief: 
and  this  was  that  the  Creator  nndonbtedly  permitted 
men  to  oosminne  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  fanrisi- 
ble  world,  vntil  snch  a  proof  of  the  snpematoral 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  conTinoe  mortals  that 
there  wot  another  life  beyond  the  graTC. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  prove,  by  an  experience 
most  horrible,  that  the  lore  of  the  Ancient  Magi  did 
enable  them  to  summon  spiritB  from  the  other  world 
and  force  them  to  obey  their  will ;  and  it  is  equally 
sore,  judging  from  the  eyents  I  am  about  to  relate, 
that  mortals  could  at  this  day  exercise  the  same 
power,  were  it  only  possible  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  occult  knowledge  which  has  been  lost  for  ageti. 
If  my  story  does  no  other  good,  it  will  aflbrd  an- 
other proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Supernatural, 
and  confote  the  arguments  of  Materialism,  which 
prqfee$e$  to  believe  in  annihilation  as  the  only  se- 
quence to  this  life. 

•  •«••• 

Descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  flunily  of 
Northumberland,  my  early  life  was  passed  among 
the  varied  and  romantic  scenenr  of  that  beautiful 
country,  every  rock  and  glen  of  which  is  ennobled 
by  a  legend  or  a  tradition. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  England  is  so  rich  in  local 
stories  weird  and  horrible,  of  enchantment  and  mys- 
ticism. Each  gossip,  from  the  old  crone  tottering 
to  the  grave  to  the  young  maiden  blushing  at  the 
first  knowledge  of  her  own  beauty,  has  a  new  store 
of  tales  and  fobles  to  unfold,  and  it  is  the  common 
custom  in  the  long  Winter  evenings  for  IHenda  and 
neighbors  to  gather  atK>ut  the  great  log-fire  in  the 
house-place,  and  relate  to  each  other  the  lives  and 
adventures  of  powerfbl  enchanters,  ruthless  demons, 
their  conquerors  and  their  victims. 

In  such  society  my  infancy  and  childhood  were 
passed,  and  it  is  not  snrprisinr  that  the  bent  of  my 
mind  subsequently  encouraged  me  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  occult  knowledge  whenever  I  could  gain 
aoeess  to  either  books  or  men  relating  it 

Mv  youth  was  passed  at  Eton,  and  my  education 
finished,  according  to  the  received  theory,  at  Ox- 
ford. On  attaining  my  minority,  I  came  Into  pos- 
session of  mv  ancestral  estate,  both  my  parents 
having  been  dead  some  years,  and  this  being  ample 
to  support  me  in  elegant  leisure,  I  followed  my  in- 
olinalaon  by  continuing  my  studies  hi  the  vaiioos 
universities  of  Germany, 

Several  vears  were  passed  in  this  manner,  and 
when  I  had  gathered  all  the  general  knowledge  I 
cared  to  ac<iuire,  a  whim— growing  out  of  my  early 
instruction  in,  and  consequent  predilection  for,  the 
marvelous— induced  me  to  commence  a  systematic 
search  through  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  to  which 
I  could  gain  admission  for  works  which  treated  of 
the  occult  lore  of  the  Eastern  Magi  and  the  sages 
of  the  ancient  world. 

My  Investigation  was  only  partially  successful  In 
Europe  itself,  though  I  gathered  many  strange  and 
startnng  fticls  and  resuscitated  much  of  the  wonder- 
fhl  that,  though  true,  had  long  been  ignored  by 
men.  Not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  labors  in 
Christian  countries,  I  finally  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  very  Urthplace  of  the  arts  and  knowledge  now 
forbidden,  and  prosecute  my  investigation  among 
the  almost  eflkced  footprints  of  their  ancient  pro- 
fessora. 

Aceordhigly,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  I  bade 
fueweU  to  dvfliiation  and  plunged  into  the  deserts 


foe  uwiuimi  oi    niT  p«oiiii 
serionsly  thinking  of  retnniii 
Much  to  mv  dttgvst,  my  ] 
salted  in  notidng  save  a 


and  the  monntaki-valleyi  of  the  East,  the  cradle  of 
Mystery  and  the  home  of  Superstition. 

For  wane  yeara  I  travelea  to  and  fro,  penetrating 
to  almost  inaccessible  regions,  and  daring  every 
danger,  in  pursuit  of  any  due  I  had  fortunately 
found  to  a  new  sonroe  of  knowledge.  At  last  I  had 
nearly  exhausted  every  available  mine  containing 
the  material  of  my  peculiar  research,  and  was 
of  retnniing  home. 

labors,  as  yet,  had  re* 
of  disconneoted 
theories,  much  oseless  testimony  as  to  what  had 
been  hot  no  longer  was,  and  not  one  single,  nalpable 
fad  which  would  prove  that  the  power  of  Ihe  wise 
men  of  old  was  not  a  chimerical  fable.  But,  never- 
theleas,  I  loaj  destined  to  receive  such  proof,  though 
I  had  so  long  been  nnsnccessftal  in  obtaining  it,  and 
the  manner  m  which  it  was  vouchsafed  to  me  I  have 
now  to  relate. 

The  spot  on  which  I  obtahied  the  ffrst  faitimation 
that  I  was  approaeUng  the  coal  of  my  hopes  was 
the  centre  ofa  desert  in  Soatnem  Arabia,  a  tSlti^t 
wilderness,  a  sea  of  barren  sand.  I  was  journeying 
northward,  on  my  way  to  Baasorah,  attended  by  a 
score  of  lithe,  serpent-like  Arabs,  commanded  by  a 
sheik,  whom  I  had  succeeded  in  making  as  much 
my  friend  as  any  of  these  houseleas  wanderers  ever 
become  to  one  not  of  their  lineage,  and  at  high 
noon  of  a  sultry  day  in  August  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  situation  I  have  alloded  to. 

The  burning  desert  stretched  forther  than  the  hu- 
man eye  could  penetrate  on  every  side  of  our  soli- 
tary company.  Above  us  a  eopper-hued  sun.  that 
seemed  endowed  with  sentient  malignity,  glared 
downward  with  fiery  fierceness  on  the  desolate 
waste,  and  stole  slowly  up  through  the  ghostiy  azure 
vault  as  if  slyly  creeping  to  some  deadlier  coigne  of 
vantage  from  whence  it  might  with  more  turdent 
tarj  form  its  seething  beams  on  the  head  of  the 
wayfhrer. 

The  sultry  atmosphere  had  neither  life  nor  mo- 
tion, but  hung  heavily  over  the  plain  as  if  weary  of 
even  its  natural  uses.  Through  the  pale  blue  areh 
of  heaven  it  shimmered  upward  to  meet  the  glaring 
globe  of  fire  which  attracted  it.seemingly  in  motion 
though  it  stirred  not,  and  within  the  circle  of  its 
wide  expanse  It  possessed  no  element  of  vitality 
save  the  natural  conunlngling  of  its  deadly  compo- 
nent gases. 

Slowly,  stealthily,  sflentiy,  the  shadowy,  phantas- 
magoric rings  of  rarified  vapor  rose  steaaOy  toward 
the  zenith,  each  following  and  blending  with  its 

Sredecessor  in  a  hideous,  never-ending,  progression 
lat  became,  In  time,  a  horror  and  a  burden,  from 
its  terrible  mockery  ofa  breeze  which  never  stirred 
them. 

like  to  the  fume  from  a  fiercely-boiling  oaldron, 
yet  faint,  shadowy,  and  unsubatantial,  they  blent, 
and  twined,  and  wreathed  themselves  tOjgether, 
shivering  and  shimmering  in  the  leaden  sky  like 
doomed  spirits  that  firantically  songht  a  rest  they 
could  never  find,  a  contact  with  some  pitying  re* 
deemer  whom  their  impalpable  forms  could  never 
touch! 

No  trees,  no  grass,  no  shrubs,  not  a  blade  of 
verdure  of  any  kind  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  I 


arid 


waste  of  fiery,  glittering  sand— every  littie  shining 

{>article  seeming  to  be  a  distinct  eye,  to  whik  and 
eer,  and  flash  mocking  glances  at  the  bewildered 


traveler,  as  though  to  find  a  human  being  in  that 
awfhl  solitude  were  a  ghastiy  joke,  so  himorooi 
that  the  very  stones  mnsi  laugh  at  it  1 

And  ever  and  anon,  Car  off  on  the  trembling,  pal- 
pitating horizon,  the  deadly  mirage  floated  up,  and 
rested  on  the  bosom  of  the  smoky  desert  In  the 
semblance  of  a  lake  of  cool,  fkesh  water ;  the  dire- 
M  phantasm,  by  Ms  moeUnig  contrast,  makfaag  the 
scorching  plain  a  very  fiery  Itamace,  seven  timet 
heated  inth  the  flaming  billows  of  Qehenna  1 

Through  this  horrent,  gUstening  waste  of  arid 
sand  we  plodded  slowly  onward,  never  halting~foc 
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to  halt  wu  death— aad  pravfiif  deToutlj,  after  the 
maimer  of  oor  several  creeds,  that  the  loDg-wished- 
for  oasis  woald  appear  in  sight. 

AH  things  haman,  however  wearisome,  have  an 
end,  and.  at  last,  the  coveted  ^ot  of  verdure  was 
seen,  ana  we  rested  from  oar  Journey  beneath  the 

Sartial  shade  of  a  score  of  taU  palms  bordering  a 
esert  well. 

When  the  camp  had  been  arranged,  and  some 
food  prepared  ajm  eaten,  I  had  s^etcned  myself 
upon  my  Duraoose  endeavoring  to  court  the  slumber 
I  so  much  needed.  But  I  was  not  destined  to  sleep 
that  evenhig,  for  my  friend,  t)ie  sheik,  planted 
hhnself  at  my  side,  and  began  a  lengthy  discourse 
anent  his  own  merits  and  Uiose  of  his  tribe. 

For  some  time,  I  paid  HtUe  attention  to  his  garru* 
lous  haran6;ue,  merely  answering  in  monosyllables 
when  absolutely  compelled,  but  suddenlv  he  uttered 
a  sentence  which  riveted  my  regard  and  roused  me 
efibctuaUy. 

**  Yes,  the  great  Temple  of  Khoda-Aar— the  Lord 
of  the  Air— IS  onlj^  distant  half  a  day's  journey  !'* 
said  the  sheik,  musingly. 

"  Is  the  way  difficult  or  dangerous,  oh,  sheik  ?"  I 
asked,  as  soon  as  I  was  certain  I  had  heard  aright. 

'*  BismiUah  P*  replied  the  sheik,  humorouslv. 
*'  Not  as  difficult  as  to  climb  a  straight  wall,  oh, 
Effendi,  nor  as  dangerous  as  to  stand  erect  in 
a  simoom !" 

'*  We  will  go  there  to-morrow,  oh,  sheik !''  said  I, 
emjphatically ;  *'  and  now  let  thy  servant  sleep,  for 
he  IS  very  weary." 

The  garrulous  Arab  accordingly  left  me,  but  it  was 
many  hours  before  slumber  visited  me,  owing  to  the 
emotions  which  his  intelligence  had  awakened  in 
my  breast.  The  truth  was,  that  I  had  long  sought 
this  very  Temple  of  the  Lord  of  the  Winds,  but 
never  previously  had  I  found  any  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  know  its  exact  locality. 

The  reticence  of  those  I  had  questioned  most 
probattly  rose  from  fear,  for  the  ruins  bore  a  very 
evil  reputation,  and  the  god  in  whose  honor  the 
fone  was  erected  was  said  to  be  very  malignant 
toward  the  human  race  since  the  temple  was  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  decay. 

The  principal  object  I  had  in  wishing  to  visit  it 
lav  in  the  fact  that,  during  my  studies  in  Germany, 
I  had  found  an  old  Chaldaic  manuscript  treating  of 
the  power  and  attributes  of  this  very  demon,  and 
containing  what  purported  to  be  a  spell  potent  to 
summon  him,  and  force  him  to  obey  the  mortal  who 
uttered  it. 

The  manuscript,  from  its  history,  was  undoubtedly 
authentic,  and,  oesfdes,  I  had  found,  in  a  monastery 
In  Syria,  several  similar  manuscripts  corroborating 
the  main  points  olthe  narrative,  except  the  spell. 

In  order  to  prove  this  efficacious,  as  well  as  to 
satisfy  mvself,  practically,  that  there  was  some 
truth  fai  the  vast  amount  of  occult  lore  that  I  had 
gathered  together  with  so  much  labor,  I  had  been 
very  desirous  of  finding  this  temple,  the  more 
especially  as  the  spell  to  coerce  the  Lord  of  the  Air 
was  the  only  complete  one  I  had  ever  been  able  to 
obtain. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  my  present 
guide  if  he  knew  its  position,  and  I  had  given  up  in- 

Suiry  about  it,  when,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
esert— about  the  very  last  place  in  the  world  one 
would  think  to  look  for  information  of  any  kind— the 
knowledge  came  to  me  without  solicitation,  and  I 
could  not  help  regarding  the  circumstance  as  an 
omen  of  success. 

At  the  break  of  dav  on  the  folio  whig  morning  my 
little  troop  was  on  the  march,  and,  inclining  more 
to  tlie  northward  than  our  previous  line  of  travel, 
we  beheld.  Just  at  noonday,  a  dark  mass  of  lofty 
rooks  rising  out  of  the  sand  v  plain  before  us.  These 
fugged  peaks  marked  the  limit  of  the  desert  in  that 
4ireotion ;  but  their  appearance  was  scarcely  less 
sterile  than  tiie  plahi  itself. 

At  the  foot  of  this  range  we  fbrmed  our  camp. 
And  laavlag  it  in  ohargo  of  half  our  force,  scaled 


the  rocks  with  incredible  labor,  and  just  as 
closed  in  we  reached  the  valley  on  the  other  aide. 

The  bright  son  of  the  next  moniog  diaelMed  a 
scene  of  extraordinarr  beauty,  which  wms  moeh 
enhanced  by  the  surpitse  of  finding  aooh  a  Parm^R 
in  the  midst  of  the  inhospitable  desert  Imagine  a 
vast  natural  amphitheatre  walled  about  witb.  In- 
mense  masses  of  porphyritio  rock,  piled  Ib  bewdder* 
ing  confusion  one  upon  another  until  they  mttaised 
an  altitude  that  mocked  the  heavens. 

In  the  midst,  and  forming  the  floor  of  the  arena, 
as  it  were,  rested  a  green  plain  of  an  oval  ahape, 
and  perhaps  half  a  mile  in  extent  fai  Us  longest 
diameter.  Its  brilliant  verdure  was  relieved  and 
intensified  by  the  bright  sparkling  of  a  foandng 
brook,  wiiich,  emerging  from  the  base  of  the  moat 
northern  of  the  mountains,  crossed  the  eaaerald 
plain  in  many  a  fantastic  curve,  and  lost  itself  again 
beneath  the  southern  range. 

Palm  and  date-tree  towered  loftily  above  tiie 
flashing  waters,  waving  their  plumed  heads  in 
graceful  salute  to  the  oool  and  refreshing  breeze, 
which  swept  in  sighing  music  from  the  hciffhts. 
The  variegated  columns  and  masses  of  porphviy 
which  formed  the  barriers  of  this  sylvan  Paradise 
imparted  a  surprising  grandeur  to  the  scene.  Their 
immense  altitude  and  vast  proportions,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  various  tints  of  color  which  orna- 
mented their  surfaces,  impressed  the  mind  witb  awe 
while  it  gratified  the  heart  with  its  magnifioenoe. 
At  the  foot  ef  the  range  a'  dense  belt  of  tropical 
trees  encircled  the  central  plain,  and  above  tneae 
tlie  sides  of  the  mountains  receded,  leaving  a  broad 
plateau  irregular  in  width,  but  forming  a  complete 
gallery  of  stupendous  proportions  on  every  side  of 
the  inclosure. 

Fronting;  upon  this  plateau»  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  pomt  where  we  had  entered  the  valley,  we 
beheld  the  enormous  facade  of  the  magnificent 
temple  we  had  come  to  visit,  mainly  scnlptured  oat 
of  the  body  of  the  soltd  rock.  Its  architectore  was 
that  of  Ancient  Egypt,  and  a  single  glanee  at  its 
vast  extent  caused  a  shudder  at  the  dovbt  whether 
the  structure  was  really  the  work  of  man. 

Seven  hpge  pillars,  with  then:  ponderous  en- 
tablatures, and  the  lofty  pediment  that  aurmoonted 
them,  were  carved  directly  from  the  substance  of 
the  mountain,  constituting  the  fa<^de  of  the  temple, 
the  apex  of  the  mountain  itself  forming  its  colossal 
root 

At  a  distance  the  whole  fh>nt  appeared  perfect, 
but  a  closer  approach  reveale^the  fact  that  the 
action  of  the  relentless  elements  during  centuries  of 
time  had  much  deOaced  their  synmiet^,  and  it  was 
plain  that  the  inevitable  doom  of  all  earthly  things 
was  slowly  creeping  over  even  this  mighty  woiic  of 
Art  and  Nature  combined. 

The  vestibule  of  this  magnificent  porch  was  also 
cut  through  the  solid  rook  for  more  than  a  score  of 
feet,  when  it  communicated  with  an  immense  cavern, 
which  formed  the  body  of  the  temple.  The  original 
extent  of  this  awful  chamber  could  not  be  discerned, 
as  many  ponderous  masses  had  fallen  inward  tnm 
its  roof  and  sides;  but  sufficient  space  was  pre- 
served to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment, 
and  impress  upon  Iiis  mind  the  feeling  that  man  on- 
aided  could  never  have  erected  so  glorious  a  fiane 
for  the  worship  of  Deity. 

Ruin  and  decay  were  palpable  everywhere ;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  its  desolation,  it  stood  a  magnificent 
monument  of  God's  msjesty  and  man's  devotion. 

Leaving  most  of  our  men  to  arrange  our  bivooae 
and  bring  over  the  mountain  a  supply  of  food  fh>m 
our  camp  in  the  desert,  the  sheik  and  myself  passed 
the  day  in  exploring  the  ruins,  and  preparing  for 
the  incantation  which  I  was  determined  to  attempt 
that  very  night.  Nothing  was  required  in  the  way 
of  material  but  fire  and  winter,  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  these  elements  being  necessary  on  the  spot 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

I  lelt  no  trepidation  at  undertaking  such  a  task- 
unholy  as  it  has  been  so  universal^  deemed— be 
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-eaoie,  to  coofeM  the  truth ,  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
tetief  that  H  would  result  in  anything  save  labor 
thrown  away.  ' 

Much  as  I  had  stadied  the  niagio  lore  of  the 
ancients,  and  apparently  impressed  as  I  was  at  the 
time  of  niscovering  any  new  element  of  knowledge 
in  thtlt  moldering  archives,  I  now  lovnd  that  1  had 
never  rea»ly  believed  in  the  truth  of  their  power, 
and  had  not  the  sliehtest  confidence  that  my  utter- 
ance of  the  spell  I  was  about  to  cast  would  effect 
anything  beyond  what  was  perfectly  natural.  In 
this  frame  of  mind,  therefore,  I  made  my  prepara- 
tions, and  calmly  awaited  the  fatal  hour  as  cheerfhi 
as  though  I  were  about  to  attempt  a  simple  experi- 
ment in  science,  caring  little  whether  it  suoceeded 
or  not 

An  hour  before  midnight  aH  was  ready,  and  my 
attendants  withdrew,  leaving  me  alone  to  complete 
my  saorileglous  work.  I  stood  in  the  centre  or  the 
vast  and  gloomy  cavern  forming  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  and  when  the  hollow  echo  of  their  footsteps 
died  away  in  the  distance,  I  felt,  fur  the  first  time, 
the  chill  of  awe  and  horror  which  inevitably  attends 
close  contact  with  the  unknown  and  mystical. 
Bhakmcr  this  depression  off  as  quickly  as  possible, 
I  looked  about  me  to  see  that  everything  was  in 
order,  and  then  waited  with  patience  for  the  signal 
from  the  sheik,  which  would  announce  that  certain 
■tars  had  reached  tlie  zenith,  marking  the  eleot  hour 
when  the  incantation  must  commence. 

Surrounding  me,  and  cut  deeply  into  the  hardened 
earth  of  the  floor  of  the  temple,  was  drawn  a  large 
circle,  inclosed  in  and  touching  the  lines  of  an  ex- 
act triangle. 

At  each  point  of  this  figure  was  placed  a  stack  of 
dry  fuel,  prepared  so  as  to  ignite  readily,  in  the 
midst  of  each  of  which  piles  stood  a  vessel  of  pure 
water.  A  supply  of  extra  fuel,  to  be  added  to  these 
heaps  when  they  required  it,  was  laid  within  the 
circle,  and  at  my  feet,  exactly  in  its  centre,  already 
burned  a  large  fire  ft'om  which  1  was  to  ignite  the 
others.  Heveral  hiereoglyphs,  expressive  of  the 
•igns  of  power,  were  also  drawn  on  the  earth  within 
the  angles  of  the  great  triangle  but  outside  the  oir- 
ole,  and  this  comprised  all  the  material  prepara- 
tions for  the  conjuration. 

As  the  hour  drew  near,  I  lest  entirely  the  feeling 
of  dread  which  had  at  ^-st  assailed  me,  and  my 
spirits  rose  almost  to  exultation,  mingled  with  a 
aense  of  the  ludicrous  so  strong  that  I  nearly  laughed 
outright  as  I  thought  of  the  folly  1  appeared  to  be 
about  to  coqi^it.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that 
neither  lauchter  nor  triumph  have  subsequently 
mingled  with  my  tliougbts  in  regard  to  this  strange 
transaction,  which  I  know,  now,  to  have  been  not 
foUy,  but  the  deadliest  sin ! 

At  last  the  report  of  a  matchlock,  fired  by  the 
iheik,  announced  that  the  ruling  etars  of  the  night 
had  reached  the  meridian  and  that  the  fatal  hour 
had  arrived. 

Instantly,  withdrawing  a  brand  f^om  the  fire  at 
my  feet,  I  ignited,  in  succession,  the  fires  at  the 

Soints  of  the  triangle,  beginning  with  that  opposite 
le  east.  As  I  did  so,  I  repeated  at  each  a  sentence 
in  Chaldaic,  of  which  the  following  is  a  rude  trans- 
lation: 

"  Master  of  Life !  oh,  let  tboee  fires  flame 
With  power  to  compel  the  Lord  of  Air 
To  l>ow  before  met" 

After  their  ignition,  the  fires  burned  steadily,  and 
I  had  naught  to  do,  except  to  replenish  them,  until 
the  water  in  the  vessels  began  to  boil.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  the  first  slight  vapor  arising  ftom  their  sur- 
faces, I  began  the  following  incantation— still  in 
the  Chaldaic— and  repeated  it  over  and  over  until 
the  horrible  catastropne  occurred : 

*'  By  the  Name  to  Solim  given, 
On  the  Sacred  Signet  graven  ; 
By  the  mystic  number  Seven, 
That  tmlocks  the  gate  of  Heaven  ; 
By  the  special  Sign  of  Power, 
That  hath  potence  lo  this  hoar ; 


By  the  elemental  token 

Earth  afid  Flood  and  Fire  have  spoken; 

By  the  Word  IneflTable 

Mortal  Hps  may  never  teH ; 

I  call  thee  Irom  the  nether  hen 

To  bow  beneath  my  awftil  speU." 

At  the  first  repetition  of  this  accursed  chant  the 
water  in  the  caldrons  began  to  boil  violently,  and 
from  this  fact  I  received  the  first  shock  I  had  ex- 
perienced from  a  fear  of  the  supernatural— /or  U 
was  impossible  thai  the  heat  cf  (he  fires  of/om,  in  so 
short  a  Hme,  covid  hate  made  them  boU  ! 

A  dense  vapor  now  rose  rapidly  f^om  each  vase 
and  gradually  collected,  like  a  wall,  around  the  cir- 
cle, inside  the  oircumferenoe  of  which  it  did  not,  at 
first,  advance. 

At  the  second  repetition,  I  began  to  hear  faint 
murmurs  in  the  air,  above  and  around  me,  as  of  voices 
whispering  together:  during  the  third  and  fourth 
iterations  of  the  cnarm,  these  grew  gradually 
louder  and  more  furious,  until  the  whole  interior  of 
the  temple  seemed  filled  with  devils  menacing  my 
instant  aestruction. 

While,  for  tlie  fiah  time,  I  was  chanting  the 
dreadful  words,  the  wall  of  vapor  was  violently 
agitated,  and  began  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  the  air 
was  resonant  with  howls  of  rage,  shrieks  of  despair, 
and  awful  curses ! 

I  was  now  trembling  violently,  my  whole  frame 
was  bathed  with  a  chilly  sweat,  and  I  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  the  t^^pell  really  possessed  a  power 
I  had  not  believed  possible.  I  would  gladly  have 
discontinued  the  fearful  incantation,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  I  did  not,  save 
that  heaven  had  decreed  that  I  must  bear  the  full 

Eunishment  of  my  impious  folly.  A  fl*enzy  that  was 
om  of  nothinff  but  despair  forced  me  onward 
toward  the  gulf,  and  for  the  sixth  time  I  repeated 
the  sinful  spell  I 

In  an  instant  the  howls  and  groans  and  fearful 
menaces  ceased  utterly  ;  a  silence  so  profound  that 
the  beating  of  my  horrified  heart  was  plainly 
audible  succeeded,  and  the  towering  walls  of  vapor 
swayed  slowly  forward  until  they  met  in  a  dome 
above  my  head,  looking  so  massive  and  solid  that  I 
was  in  the  last  agony  of  fear  lest  they  should  fall  and 
crush  me.  With  livid  oheek  and  straining  eyeballs 
I  gazed  upward  at  the  impending  arch  of  ghastly 
blue  vapor,  while  my  kn^es  quivered  beneath  me 
and  my  whole  firame  was  racKed  to  its  centre  with 
the  ague  of  insensate  fear !  notwithstanding  which, 
and  impelled  by  a  mysterions  power  over  which  I 
had  no  control,  my  quivering  and  parched  lips  re- 
peated, fot  the  seventh  and  last  time,  the  hellish 
charm. 

An  awfbl  burst  of  sound,  a  crash  louder  than  the 
most  terrible  thunder,  rent  the  air  above  and  around 
me :  the  solid  mountain  shook  to  its  very  base ;  but 
the  horror  of  the  supernatural,  which  I  now  felt,  left 
me  no  room  to  fear  the  minor  danger  that  the  rocks 
would  fall  and  bury  me.  The  cloud  of  vapor  rushed 
downward  and  in  upon  me  fVom  every  side,  en- 
veloping me  in  a  close  and  stifling  shroud ;  a  thou- 
sand slimy  serpents  seemed  to  sweep  about  me  and 
brush  me  with  their  clammy  folds,  and  I  felt,  with  a 
terror  unutterable,  that  my  final  hour  had  come. 

Almost  instantly  a  vivid  flash  of  intense  light  illu- 
minated the  vapory  vail  in  which  I  was  embraced, 
and,  as  if  torn  from  me  by  a  whiriwind.  it  collected 
at  once  in  a  tall  and  waving  column  at  my  left  side, 
and  simultaneously  the  three  fires  of  the  triangle  and 
the  one  at  my  feet  were  extinguished  at  a  breath, 
leaving  me  in  a  palpable  darkness  so  intense  and 
solid  that  it  seemed  that  I  could  clutch  and  rend  it. 

While  I  stood  quivering  and  fainting  where  my 
feet  were  rooted,  a  blue  and  ghastly  Tight  slowly 
stole  upward  throuj^h  the  cloudy  column  at  my  side, 
and  by  its  faint  lummosity  I  saw  the  vapor  as  slowly 
contract  and  condense,  until  it  formed  mlf  into  the 

Serfeot  semblance  of  a  man  clad  in  a  flowing  robe, 
he  ghastly  light  still  radiated  ttom  the  spectre's 
breast,  and  I  saw  it  fix  its  melancholy  eyei  on  mine 
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with  an  expreflsion  of  mingled  rage  and  trinmpb  so 
intense  and  earnest  that  it  seemed  to  read  my  very 
soul. 

For  one  brief  moment— that  len^ened  to  a  very 
age  of  tortaring  horror  in  my  mmd— the  Shadow 
and  myself  stood  staring  at  each  other.  Then— my 
flrenzied  brain  reeled  wildly ;  a  thousand  spectral 
eyes  seemed  looking  into  mine— the  noise  of  a  thun- 
derous cataract  sounded  in  my  aching  ears,  a  black 
pall  dashed  swifUr  down  upon  me,  and  I  sank  un- 
conscious at  the  Shadow's  leet 


chIlPTEb  it.— thb  habybbt  op  the  bin. 

"The  shape, 
If  shapo  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
DistiDgulsbable  in  member,  Joint  or  limb  ; 


Or  tnibstanoe  micbt  be  called  tkst  i 

For  each  seemed  either;  •    •    Fteroa as  ten  fbrfct. 

Terrible  m»  belli"  — Autrfte  Lott-Manm. 

«'  Fool  deeds  will  rise, 
The'  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men^s  •yea.*' 


When  I  reoorered  my  senses,  the  bob  was  shta- 
ins  brightly  through  the  vast  portal  of  the  Temple; 
all  natare  was  radiant  of  joy  and  pleaMve,  ana  bo 
trace  of  the  horrors  I  had  passed  through  remained 
save  the  figures  drawn  on  the  ground,  the  emptf 
vases,  and  the  cold  ashes  of  the  fires  that  had  as- 
sisted at  my  unhallowed  rite. 
•  At  first  I  was  bewildered  and  confuted,  and  stand 
up  at  the  gloomy  dome  and  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
vast  cavern,  unconscious  of  where  I  was ;  butsad- 
denly  a  flood  of  recollection  swept  across  my  bboL 


THE  aUIDP/S  WIFE.— *'  BE88  KNEW  THAT  SHE  WA8  PURSUED,  BUT  SHE  BOUNDED  ON  UNTIL  AT  f^GT  ] 
STRENGTH  GAVE  OUT,  AND  SHE  BANS  TO  THE  GROUND  HBLFLIBB,*^  8EB  FAOB  SOO. 
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and,  with  a  shudder  that  shook  my  whole  body,  I 
tamed  my  eyes  on  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the 
Inninoos  shadow. 

It  was  no  longer  Tisiblo,  and,  gathering  courage 
from  Its  abaence,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  and,  staggering 
from  exhaostion,  managed  to  pass  out  of  tbe  solemn 
temple  into  the  snnlight  and  refreshing  breeze. 
Restored  after  a  time  to  perfect  ccmposnre  by  their 
genial  inflnencee,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  bivooac 


on  the  other  side  of  the  Valley,  and,  evadhig  the 
questions  of  Uie  sheik  as  much  as  possible,  gave 
orders  to  recross  the  eastern  mountain  to  our 
camp. 

Bright  and  beautifiil  as  was  that  charming  para- 
dise in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  exchange  its  smiling  landscape  for  ue  sterile 
plain.  'The  impressions  producea  upon  me  by  the 
occurrences  or  that  awM  night  in  the  TempU  of 
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Kboda-Aar  were  too  Tivid  and  terrible  not  to  make 
me  desire  ardently  that  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible shoold  sunder  us,  and  accordingly  I  expedited 
the  moyements  of  my  gnides  with  saeh  eflfect,  that 
we  reached  the  camp,  broke  it  np,  and  were  sev- 
eral miles  on  our  way  across  the  desert  before  night 
fell. 

No  incident  of  extraordinary  interest  occurred 
-during  tfant  day,  and,  de»pite  a  fearfld  apprehension 
that  had  haunted  me  from  the  time  of  my  recoyery 
I  in  the  cavern,  I  began  to  hope  that  my  unhallowed 
Tashness  would  have  no  other  consequence  than  the 
frisht  I  had  then  experienced. 

But  heaven  had  decreed  that  my  Impious  folly 
should  meet  its  due  reward,  and  these  hopes  of 
mine  proved  fallacious.  Although  heaven  must  be 
periect  Joy,  the  angels  that  serve  around  the  throne 
must  have  wept  bitter  tears  of  pity  as  they  con- 
templated the  dread  punishment  I  was  destined  to 
undergo. 

That  night,  after  having  slept  for  several  hours, 
I  was  rudely  awakened,  exactly  at  midnight,  by  a 
mental  shock,  such  as  is  experienced  when  one 
dreams  of  felling  down  a  frightful  precipice,  and  on 
tnrninsr  my  eyes  toward  the  ground  at  mv  left  side 
I  beheld  a  fkint  light  of  a  oluish  tinge,  and  instantly 
became  aware  ihai  (he  ahadoipy  phantom  I  had 
Been  in  the  temple  was  reoUning  dose  beside  me ! 

Its  melancholy  e^es  were  fixed  on  mine  with  a 
watchful  regard  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was 
waiting  my  commands,  and  by  a  mysterious  pre- 
science I  was  at  once  impressed  witn  the  convic- 
tion that  the  ghnstly  spectre  would,  thereafter,  never 
leave  me,  and  was,  thenceforward,  my  slave  and 
serrant! 

I  cannot  eTprew  t^e  terror  and  loathing  with 
which  I  wfis  ftjrt^ed  to  nrr.  -  '^3  conviction,  not- 
wlthfltJin-lEng  tlmlinj  wliL>!'  cried  out  against 

It,  But  I  <;uiild  not  im<L^  U  iimn  me  in  spite  of  the 
ulmoM  efTorl  uf  mj  will,  and  In  tho  future  I  had  most 
ample  and  fearfid  proof  tliai  thie  intuitive  conclusion 
was  in  reality  the  %mM  trnih. 

From  that  dsjr  Twis  never  without  the  conscionn- 
DCfts  of  the  ^icioity  of  my  tormcnior,  and  though  it 
wofl  not  a1«rays  riaiblG-^^oruetiriics  not  appearing 
for  wflcks  ana  evira  months— it  \T0uld  become  so, 
without  wSLmtng,  at  any  miimcnt,  and  when  least 
expected. 

Tt  -m -,  ■*!  my  bidding,  M  be  my  slave;  but, 
from  the  very  first,  I  was  Us  bondman,  the  abject 
■erf  of  a  power  I  could  not  define  and  knew  not  the 
moaning  oi !  My  punishment  was,  indeed,  greater 
than  I  could  bear ! 

I  returned  to  Europe  with  all  the  haste  I  could 
command,  and  plunged  into  the  wildest  dissipation 
to  order  to  stifle  recollection  and  banish  the  ever- 
present  remembrance  of  the  incubus  which  haunted 
me. 

After  a  time,  however,  I  became  convinced  that 
this  course  was  of  no  avail.  In  my  most  desperate 
excesses  it  was  even  more  palpably  present  than 
before,  and  when  it  became  visible  1  noticed  with 
terror  that  its  luminosity  was  most  vivid  when  I  had 
committed  a  folly,  or  a  sin,  of  more  than  ordinary 
turpitude. 

It  became  plain,  at  last,  that  its  Influence  upon 
me  was  entirely  for  evil,  and  that  that  influence 
was  growing  gradually  stronger  as  time  progressed. 

As  hastily  and  peremptorily  as  I  had  begun  them, 
I  abandoned  my  evil  courses,  forsook  tiie  vicious 
company  in  which  they  had  entangled  me,  and,  re- 
tiring to  ray  country  seat,  I  resumed  my  studies  in 
science,  arts  and  general  Icnoirledge— in  everything 
sa-ee  m/tgie  and  aemonology !  Of  these  I  had  had 
more  than  enough. 

For  s  )me  months  this  close  application— for  I  be- 
came completely  absorbed  in  my  work— aided  me 
to  banish  the  fiend— but  then!— he  came  bacic 
agaiti !  Thence  for  many  weeks  I  had  no  peace 
day  or  night.  Invisible  to  all  besides  myself,  it 
followed  me  everywhere  and  was  always  present. 


In  the  day,  like  %  tall  white  shadow,  it  stood  or  «t 
at  my  elbow,  moving  when  I  moved,  reating  wbea  I 
rested,  fixing  me  always  with  its  atony  regard  that 
grew  to  be  a  horror  no  words  can  express  tbe 
nseaning  of.  At  night  its  outline  was  denned  by  a 
faint  blue  light  just  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  il 
visible  to  me  alone,  and  to  show  me  its  stony  eyes 
with  tkefr  moumfVil  stare  always  beseeching  me  to 
command  it  to  do  evil ! 

When  I  sat  at  my  stndy-table  it  was  beside  ne 
poring  over  the  same  book  on  whioh  roj  gaae 
rested ;  when  I  wall^ed  it  glided  on  with  me  aeeRi- 
ingly  as  observant  of  surroundmg  objects  as  myselL 
when  I  ate,  it  watched  every  mouthfU  that  I 
swallowed  aa  if  it  expected  to  see  me  choked  with 
each,  and  was  interested  in  the  pathological  elfeets 
of  strangulation.  When  I  met  m^  frienda  it  greeted 
them  with  me,  though  they  saw  it  not ;  and  when  I 
lav  down  on  my  couch  in  the  darkness,  it  laj  down 
with  me,  cold,  silent  and  luminous,  with  a  terriUe 
pertinacity  of  companionship  that  was  a  burden 
greater  than  that  of  Atlas ! 

And  the  worst  of  all  its  terrors  was  that  It  never 
spoke  I  Its  silence  was  so  complete  and  unbroken 
that  I  never  heard  the  faintest  sigh  frpm  its  pallid 
lips,  or  the  slightest  mstie  of  its  fiowing  robe.  Had 
It  uttered  sounds,  I  could  have  borne  its  presence 
better ;  now,  in  my  solitude,  it  maddened  me,  and  I 
prayed  to  it,  to  my  frenzy,  that  it  would  tell  me 
what  it  was  and  why  it  troubled  me. 

But  it  Aever  spose  a  word ;  only,  out  of  its  sad 
and  stony  eyes,  in  which  there  always  gleamed  the 
fire  of  demoniac  triumph,  there  flowed  contennaOy 
a  language  more  persuasive  and  more  potent  than 
all  the  rhetoric  mankind  has  ever  uttered.  Tempt- 
ing me  to  sto,  as  devils  only  can  tempt ;  contlnna^y 
and  without  cessation  tempting  me  to  deeds  at  which 
my  soul  shuddered,  and  to  thoughts  which  were 
more  horrible  than  8atan*8  own,  the  influence  of 
which  I  was  altogether  powerless  to  resist.  And  it 
never  spoke  a  word ! 

With  the  same  impulsiveness  and  haste  I  aban- 
doned my  studies  as  I  had  taken  them  up,  and 
plunging  again  into  the  busy  world.  I  embarked  in 
traffic  and  employed  myself  m  a  hundred  mecola- 
tions.  Now,  indeed,  my  enemy  was  In  its  element 
From  the  very  first  it  tempted  me,  and  when  ray 
commerce  so  increased  that  I  began  to  control  and 
manage  the  wealth  of  others,  its  insidious  inflaence  | 
aroused  my  avarice  and  made  me  long  to  poaseas 
myself  of  ue  hoards  I  was  responsible  for.  For  a 
time  I  resisted  bravely,  but  at  last  it  pervaded  my 
whole  being,  and  I  acted  to  the  utmost  ita  yittainoas 
behests.  As  a  merchant  I  prepared  a  false  bdlnnee- 
sheet  and  accomplished  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy ; 
as  the  president  of  a  bank,  I  overissued  notes  and 
prepared  false  assets  of  straw,  and  failed.  I  buflt 
tenemen^honses,  the  walls  of  which  were  mere 
shells,  insured  them  for  twice  their  valoe,  and  burned 
them  down  while  crowded  with  human  beings.  I 
sent  ships  to  sea,  full  of  passengers,  that  never 
should  have  left  the  docks,  so  utterly  unseaworthy 
were  they.  But  it  boots  not  to  tell  all  the  guilt  the 
awful  phantom  piled  upon  my  soul.  I  robbed  tbe 
widow  and  the  orphan,  defrauaed  those  who  trusted 
me,  cheated  those  who  dealt  with  me,  and  massed 
up  wealth  through  a  thousand  crimes— outwardly, 
and  to  the  world,  a  saint ;  toward ty,  to  the  spectre 
and  myself,  a  wretch  unfit  to  be  named  to  the  same 
hour  even  with  the  prince  of  devils ! 

And  what  was  stranger  still,  ever3rthing  that  I  did 
at  the  prompting  of. the  fiend  prospered  and  snc- 
oeededl  No  matter  how  great  the  crime,  or  how 
terrible  the  consequences  to  others,  it  all  redounded 
to  my  advantage,  and  the  duped  and  ixiiored  world 
praised  me  as  an  honest  man  and  worshiped  rae  as 
a  successful  one.  But  every  single  thtog  I  did  ia 
opposition  to  the  influence  of  the  phantom  flUled 
most  signally. 

At  times,  as  if  to  show  me  by  tbe  contrast  bow 
much  I  was  in  Its  power  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  I  had  done,  it  would  leave  me  perfectly  f^. 
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▼mnish  utterly,  and  exert  no  inflnence  npon  me. 
These  hltenrale  would  sometimes  last  for  months, 
and,  tortured  by  my  never-ceasing  remorse  (for  I 
waa  always  conscious  that  I  was  sinning,  even  when 
committing  ray  most  horrid  crimes),  I  would  seize 
the  opportanfty  with  feverish  joy,  and  endeavor  to 
do  good  and  act  honorably.  Not  one  of  these 
efforts  ever  succeeded  in  the  least  degree!  My 
charities  would  injure  the  recipients  cruelly,  my 
favors  would  become  the  bane  of  those  I  lavished 
them  upon,  my  honest  speculatioBs  would  result  in 
fearful  loss  to  myself  and  all  who  engaged  in  them ; 
and  whatever  I  did  of  my  own  will  m  my  intervals 
of  freedom,  though  guided  by  the  most  perfect  recti- 
tude and  prompted  solely  by  the  desire  of  good, 
would  result  in  miserable  failure  and  utter  ruiu. 

Thus  I  lived  a  dual  life  at  regularly  recurring  m> 
tervals.  One,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of 
the  incarnate  evil,  which  prospered  exceedingly ; 
the  other,  dictated  by  the  inherent  virtue  which  still 
remained  in  my  nature,  and  which  failed  miserably. 
In  my  evil  life,  though  my  conscience  never  became 
entirely  dead,  I  was  comparatively  happy,  for,  as 
long  as  I  obeyed  the  phantom's  behests,  I  saw  its 
atony  eyes  no  more,  and  only  knew  of  its  presence 
from  its  hifluenoe. 

In  my  vhtuous  life  I  was  more  miserable  than  I 
can  teU.  Remorse  preyed  upon  me  continually, 
and  I  saw,  instead  of  the  phantom's  light,  the  flames 
of  hell  to  which  I  was  surely  hastening. 

Finally,  in  one  of  these  intervals  of  freedom  from 
the  spectre's  control,  prompted  by  the  qualms  of 
my  conscience,  I  suddenly  resolvea  to  place  myself 
under  the  guidance  of  a  minister  of  religion,  and  en- 
deavor through  his  teachings  to  strengthen  myself 
tor  resistance  when  next  assailed  by  the  infernal 
messenger. 

The  interval  of  liberty  lasted  longer  than  usual, 
and  I  was  gradually  beginning  to  entertain  a  faint 
hope  that  I  might  in  time  find  a  way  to  obtaia  peace 
and  rid  myself  of  the  tormentor,  when,  to  my  ex- 
treme terror,  I  found  the  Shadow  once  more  at  my 
side,  and  more  potent  thiin  ever. 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  horrid  episode  which 
succeeded.  Even  now,  when  I  am  tree  for  ever 
from  the  enchantment,  and  time  has  brought  sin- 
•cere  repentance  and  comparative  peace,  I  reel  with 
fear  when  I  think  of  this  dismal  hour,  and  am  faint 
with  anguish  as  I  recall  m^  crime. 

Let  me  briefly  say.  then,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  done  for  me,  the  love  that  he  felt  for  me, 
the  pity  with  which  he  cherished  me,  Ijnurdered 
the  man  of  God  who  was  trying  to  save  my  soul 
from  the  clutches  of  the  fiend! 


CIXAPTKR  m.T-''  OET  THEE  BEHIND  ME,  SATAN !" 

*'8o  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven," 
Unfit  for  earth,  unduom'd  for  heaven* 
Daricacss  above,  ^espair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  wilhin  it  death.'*  — Bykon. 

**  In  the  name  of  Christ  divine 
I  dissolve  this  spell  of  thine  P'    — FaAzia. 

No  MORTAL  ever  suspected  my  complicity  in  the 
awful  deed  save  those  few  to  whom  I  afterward 
confessed  it.  But,  nevertheless,  remorse  racked  me 
with  a  thousand  stings,  for  the  demon  withdrew  his 
support  for  a  time,  and  left  my  soul  unaided  to  en- 
counter it.    . 

I  closed  up  all  my  business  and  fled  from  my 
country,  unable  to  bear  tlie  remembrances  of  guilt 
which  every  sight  and  sound  at  home  recalled. 

lu  an  obscure  village  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  I 
hid  myself  from  the  din  and  observance  of  the 
world,  and,  keeping  aloof  even  from  the  humble 

Seasants  around,  strove  by  penance  and  mortiflca- 
on  to  expiate  my  crime.    Without  avaiL    I  knew 
not  the  only  path  to  forgiveness ;  I  had  no  know- 
.  ledge  of  the  saviour,  and  I  relied  on  my  own  eflbrts 
alone  to  accomplish  a  work,  possible  only  to  Him 
who  removed  the  sins  of  the  world !    And,  in  the 


midst  of  my  agony  and  helplessness,  when  I  was 
most  abased  and  tortured,  the  culnUnation  of  my 
misery  occurred ;  and,  at  the  vision  of  a  joy  whlc^ 
would  have  made  me  the  most  blessed  among  men, 
I  was  thrust  down  into  a  gulf  of  hopeless  despahr, 
and  groveled  In  the  abyss  aghast  ana  awestruoJE ! 

I  fell  in  love! 

It  may  seem  most  strange,  nay,  Impoasible.thata 
man  in  my  condition  should  be  capable  of  love ; 
that  a  heart  racked  and  tortured  as  mine  was  should 
be  susceptible  of  the  tender  passion,  fiat  it  must 
be  recollected  that  this  love  was  a  portion^-and  not 
the  least  considerable— of  my  torment  j  and  that, 
at  first,  it  was  not  passion  and  desire  that  I  felt,  but 
adoration  and  worship. 

I  loved  her  as  the  poet  loves  the  moon  and  stars, 
as  the  devotee  regards  the  saint  he  bows  to,  with  no 
hope  orlwish  for  possession,  but  an  humble,  longing 
reverence  which  was  the  idolatry  of  despair  I 

Hilda  Czemi  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  Hunga- 
rian baron,  whose  famQy  traced  its  descent  from  a 
prince  of  the  Saracens  who  conquered  that  portion 
of  Europe  in  the  tenth  century.  A.  political  reverse 
had  driven  the  baron  from  his  native  land,  and, 
with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  he  had  retired  to  a 
castle  near  the  village  in  which  I  was  iiiding.  Pride 
of  birth  and  sensitiveness,  on  the  score  of  the  com- 
parative poverty  he  was  now  condemned  to.  had 
Srevented  him  from  becoming  intimate  with  the  few 
tmilies  in  the  neighborhood  whose  rank  entitied 
them  to  associate  with  him  at  all,  and,  therefore,  the 
lives  of  both  father  and  child  had  become  monoto. 
nous  and  weary,  but  more  so  to  him  than  to  Hilda- 
It  was  owing  to  this  fact,  probably,  that,  when  he 
heard  that  a  stranger  of  wealth  and  respectability 
had  come  to  reside  Ui  the  village,  he  called  upon 
me,  and,  after  a  time,  invited  me  to  the  castie. 

During  my  third  visit  I  first  saw  Hilda,  and  from 
that  moment  hopeless  love  was  added  to  the  burden 
my  soul  already  groaned  under. 

This  goddess  of  my  new-born  and  strange  Idola- 
try, when  first  I  saw  her,  was  a  perfect  paragon  of 
womanly  loveliness.  Golden  hair,  that  rippled, 
when  unconfined,  in  flowing  waves  to  her  very  feet, 
crowned  a  brow  of  Parian  hue,  on  which  intellect 
sat  enthroned,  beneath  which  two  soft,  blue  eyes, 
of  supernatural  tenderness,  seemed  miniature  win- 
dows, through  which  a  soul  of  perfect  purity  looked 
out  upon  a  smiling  world.  The  other  features  of  her 
face  were  just  sufficiently  wanting  in  positive  regu- 
larity to  be  absolutely  charming,  and  the  soft  out- 
sines  ot  her  dimpled  chin,  together  with  the  tempt- 
ing pout  of  her  rosy  lips,  might  have  lured  a  seraph 
to  forsake  his  golden  throne,  and  elect  to  dwell  on 
this  miserable  earth  for  ever  only  to  caress  them. 
Add  to  tiiese  charms  a  form  of  statuesque  symmetry, 
in  which  every  grace  seemed  developed,  and  an  ur 
of  queenly  dignity,  without  vaunt  or  pretension,  and 
your  wonder,  that  even  such  an  abject  wretch  as  I 
should  love  her,  will  quickly  vanish. 

From  the  very  first,  I  was  content  to  regard  her 
as  a  treasure  that  was  utterly  beyond  my  poWer  to 
po:38ess ;  as  a  star  whose  radiance  I  coulo  gaze  at 
from  afar  with  no  possibility  of  reaching  it  for  ever. 

One  earnest  conviction  pervaded  my  whole  beiuff, 
that  it  was  most  unfitting  such  angelio  purity  should 
ever  be  allied,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  ain  and 
misery  such  as  mine.  The  very  thought  seemed 
profanation  to  me,  then— but.  in  the  midst  of  my 
adoring  humility,  the  accursed  Sluidow  wa»  at  my 
side  again  ! 

^  •  •  •  •  • 


influence  of  the  demon. 

I  am  sick  at  heart  when  I  recall  my  madness  at 
this  period,  and  must  hasten  to  record  the  conckiaioD 
of  my  dire  history.  With  the  quick  eye  ol  love— if 
my  passion  could  be  called  love  now— I  had  noticed 
that,  ever  since  the  return  of  the  evil  spirit,  Hilda 
had  in  some  degree  avoided  me,  though  we  had 
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b«eii  like  brother  and  sister  preTioosIy,  and  that 
she  appeared  to  watch  me  with  a  compassionate 
eotiostty  whenever  she  deemed  herself  unobserved. 
It  was  dUBcott,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  opportunity 
to  forward  my  devilish  design,  but  at  last  I  found 
her  alone,  and,  fVem^ed  by  the  insidious  counsels  of 
my  tormentor,  I  dared  to  propose  shame  to  her ! 

To  my  utter  astonishment— for  I  had  only  supposed 
one  of  these  two  things  possible— she  neither  con- 
sented nor  beoame  angry ;  but,  rising  to  her  feet 
with  sorrowful  dignity,  she  stood  before  me,  pale  as 
the  shadow  of  a  moonlit  marble  column,  and,  with 
a  moumftil  pity  in  her  glorious  blue  eyes,  loolied 
down  upon  me  as  the  avenging  angel  must  have 
looked  had  the  hour  for  my  judgment  arrived. 

"  Paul  Armstronff,'*  said  she,  in  a  sweetly  tender 
voice  that  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  my  heart, 
"  your  secret  is  not  hidden  from  me :  I  know,  as 
well  as  you  do,«that  you  are  possessea  by  a  demon 
who  hatn  perverted  every  true  feeling  of  your  nature 
and  obtained  a  power  over  you  which  you  cannot  es- 
cape unaided.  It  is  this  evil  spirit  who  speaks  to 
me  through  your  lips,  for  I  know,  also,  uiat  you 
have  loved  me  truly,  and  therefore  I  must  punisn  it 
instead  of  yon.  Do  you  desire  to  free  yourself  from 
its  power  for  ever?" 

Instantly  I  received  a  terrible  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  possession.  As  the  question  was  uttered  the 
phantom  vamshed  from  my  side  as  if  fleeing  from 
ner  voice,  and  I  felt  the  full  horror  of  my  guilt  and 
treachery. 

The  next  moment  it  appeared  again,  and  fixed  its 
stony  regard  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  such 
fiendish  malignity  and  menace  that  my  blood  ceased 
to  flow. 

Again  it  was  gone,  and  I  was  conscious  that  an 
opposing  power  was  exerting  an  influen(^  against 
it.  Turning  my  eyes  on  the  saintly  Hilda,  I  saw 
that  she  had  taken  iVom  her  bosom  a  small  gold 
cross  which  she  was  holding  toward  me  with  a  look 
of  benignant  compassion. 

"This  cross,'*  said  she,  "contains  a  talisman 
given  by  heaven  to  the  wise  Solomon,  centuries 
ago,  and  the  two  combined  form  a  protection  most 
powerful  against  evil  spirits.  In  the  cross  you  be- 
hold the  emblem  of  the  salvation  of  the  world,  the 
only  sign  in  which  man  can  conquer ;  the  talisman 
represents  God's  mercy,  which  hath  been  ever  the 
same  since  the  Creation.  These  have  been  a 
treasure  in  my  family  ever  since  they  were  power- 
ful in  the  East  Through  their  virtue  I  am  enabled 
to  see  the  demon  who  tortures  you,  and  to  rescue 
you  from  his  power.  Should  you  really  desire  this, 
flx  your  eyes  upon  the  cross  and  pray  eartiestly  to 
Hmi  who  died  thereon !" 

With  eager  hope  I  obeyed  the  divine  direction.  I 
no  longer  saw  her  in  the  body,  but  as  a  guardian 
angel  sent  from  heaven  to  save  me,  and  her  voice 
sounded  as  though  it  emanated  directly  from  on 
high— a  message  straight  from  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind himself. 

As  my  supplications  grew  more  earnest  and  gath- 
ered strength  from  increasing  faith,  I  felt  that  the 
demon  was  writhing  at  my  side  in  agony  and  terror. 
Joy  unspeakable  began  to  flood  my  heart,  and  I 
realised  that,  one  by  one,  the  bonds  of  hell  were 
being  loosened  fh>m  my  soul.  Terror  and  despair 
gave  place  to  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  and  when  the  sahitly  Hilda,  detach- 
ing the  sacred  talisman  fh)m  her  own  breast,  placed 
ft  upon  mine,  the  maleficent  fiend,  who  had  so  long 
enslaved  and  tortured  me,  with  a  shriek  of  supernal 
anguish— the  first  sound  I  had  ever  heard  it  utter- 
fled  from  my  side  for  ever,  and  released  my  life 
f^m  a  thralldom  worse  than  the  chains  of  the  nether 
pit  hereafter. 

*  *  •  •  •  « 

The  erosB  has  never  left  my  breast,  nor  the  an- 
geUe  messenger  who  bore  It  me,  my  side,  since  the 
hour  when  the  fiend  was  banished.  Virtue  and 
purity  and  heavenly  love,  embodied  in  my  saintly 
Hilda,  have  taken  the  pUce  of  tiiat  minister  of  evil, 


the  demon  of  Khoda-Aar,  and  I  begto  to  < 

a  hope  that  my  humUe  and  ataiMva  rtptatanee, 
strengthened  by  her  briffhi  tT'nr't  jmiLJmdtt 
care,  wiU  at  last  enUtle  me  to  the  pity  ormy  Se- 
deemer.  And  in  every  fibre  of  my  InaermMt  heart, 
to  the  depths  of  my  immortal  sont  I  now  Inly  be- 
lieve that  "there  is  no  name,  given  a 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  "—but  His. 


Wonderful  Sagacity  of  a  Dog. 

A  CHILD,  playing  near  a  wharf  with  a  Kew- 


seizing  the  waist  of  his  little  frook,  brought  him  faito 
the  dock,  where  there  was  a  stage,  by  wbich  the 
child  held  on,  but  was  unable  to  get  on  the  top.  The 
dog.  seeing  it  was  unable  to  pull  the  little  feUow  out 
of  the  water,  ran  up  to  the  yard  a4|oining,  where  a 
girl  of  nine  years  of  age  was  hanging  out  clothes. 
He  seized  the  giri  by  the  frock,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  exertions  to  get  away,  he  sueoeeded  in  dragging 
her  to  the  spot  where  the  child  was  still  hanmg  by 
the  hands  to  the  stage.  On  the  giri  taking  hold  of 
the  child,  the  dog  assisted  her  in  rescuing  the  little 
fellow  from  his  perilous  position. 


The    Guide's  Wife. 

A  MOUNTAIN  STORY. 

"  Sir  down  here,  Bess,  and  tell  me  dl  about  itf 
You  have  had  too  much  to  do,  that's  what's  the  mat- 
ter ;''  and  Jack  Knowles  took  his  young  wife's  hand 
in  his  a  moment,  and  tenderly  examined  it.  **  It's 
a  shame,  Bess !  Next  Summer  well  just  have 
somebody  cook  for  us.  You  have  burned  year 
hands  and  stained  all  your    fingers!    Say,  Utile 

girl,  ni  turn  them  fellers  over,  to  the  other  house 
lis  very  day,  if  you'll  only  say  the  word." 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  be  right.  ICr.  Maik- 
ham  has  become  used  to  us,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
oould  walk  a  rod.*' 

"  Well,  I  could  take  him  on  my  back.  He  don*t 
begin  to  be  so  heavy  as  the  sick  calf  I  shouldered 
t'other  day,  and,  to  my  mind,  his  brains  wouldn't 
weigh  so  much." 

"You  know  very  little  about  Mr.  Karkham, 
Jack,"  replied  Bess,  drawing  her  huid  away.  "  } 
must  go  in  now  to  work." 

"And  I  am  off  for  Crown  Point.  I  shAU  take 
down  a  load  and  bring  back  a  load.  Say,  Bess,"  ss 
the  slight  figure  had  almost  disappeared,  "  havent 
you  got  a  kiss  for  a  feller,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way? 
Byjiminy,  a  husband  neveir  ought  to  lethislrife  get 
so  tired  that  he  has  to  beg  for  a  Idas !"  aa  the  giri 
returned  and  put  up  her  Ups. 

For  fully  five  minutes  the  young  man  stood  wheie 
his  wife  had  left  him.  His  frank,  intelligent  ftce 
was  clouded,  and  he  seemed  debating  with  himself 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  course  be  nad  evidently 
just  evolved  from  the  depths  of  his  troubled  mind. 
He  whistled  softly  a  moment  more,  and  then  tnnied 
and  walked  straight  mto  the  log  hut 

Bess  sat  by  the  white  pine  table,  picking  ever 
blackberries.  At  her  left,  and  beside  the  open 
window,  on  Jack's  rude  lounge,  reclined  a  gentle- 
man. He  had  been  reading,  but  now  the  book 
was  closed,  and  he  was  apparently  quite  oeeupied 
with  the  view  of  the  distant  mountains. 

Jack  walked  to  the  dde  of  the  couoh.  and  said. 
\y: 


r.  Markham,  I  find  my  wifs  is  about  thnad  out 
She  looks  to  me  sick  enough  to  be  m  bed.  I  thhik 
the  best  thing  for  all  concerned  would  be  for  you  and 
the  other  gentleman  to  go  over  to  t'oUier  house. 
They  make  their  living  looking  out  for  folka»  and 
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thon  aiiiH  may  donbt  but  jroii  wonld  b«  a  good  deal 
better  accommodated  there  than  here.'' 

Jack's  ftMje  was  flashed,  and  his  manner  a  little 
hritatad,  bat  neither  of  these  did  the  gentleman  ap- 
pear to  notice. 

"Oertainlj,  Ifr.  Knowles,'*  he  answered,  "I 
think  Ton  are  qnite  right  I  have  no  donbt  I  can 
bear  the  ride  67  this  time ;''  bat,  even  as  he  at- 
tempted to  rise,  Jack  saw  that  the  handkerchief  he 
held  to  Us  month  was  stained  with  blood,  and  sjm- 
pathy  for  the  soifer  immediatelj  overcame  all  other 
fMSm, 

"  nere,  now,"  he  said,  "  lay  right  down  again, 
aod  keep  as  still  as  70a  can.  It  woald  never  do  in 
the  world.  Ill  see  if  I  can't  get  a  girl  to  come  op 
•«igiveBe«alift." 

*'  Ido  not  need  anj  help,  Jack."  said  Bess,  look- 
ing np  for  the  lint  time  from  her  task.  "And  I  am  very 
•aorry  Tov  should  think  it  necessary  on  my  acconnt 
to  maie  Mr.  Markham  uncomfortable."  One  glance 
at  the  hivalid's  pallid  face  brought  Bess  to  his  side. 
'* AAd  joft  see  what  yon  have  done !"  she  continaed, 
in  wooBdod  tones ;  **  and  he  was  so  mnoh  better 
this  Borabg." 

'*  I  Mver  could  bear  the  sight  of  that  man,"  said 
Jack  to  htanself,  five  minutes  after,  as  he  hitched  up 
his  loam.  *'  fle's  square  enough  as  to  money,  bat  he 
looka  Uke  a  beat  and  acta  like  a  beat.  Three  Bum- 
man  he  haa  been  poking  round  here !  I  wish  to  the 
Lord  he'd  take  his  weak  hugs  somewhere  else.  It 
ahiH  jealouay,  nor  nothing  of  that  Und,  but  I  do  hato 
to  nee  my  Beas  so  put  about" 

A  Ibw  momenta  with  tiie  hemlocks  and  maples,  a 
«aiok  trot  through  the  bracing  morning  air,  and 
Jack  forrot  all  his  annoyance,  save  his  intention  to 
•stop  at  tne  nearest  settlement  and  engage  a  ghi  to 
help  Beas. 

"  I  Shan  have  a  chance  to  see  Aer  down  to  The 
Braaoh,"  he  told  himself,  ^  and  thafU  cheer  her  up 
a  Wt^  And  then  he  picked  np  Us  load  of  JoUy 
city  boys,  and»  with  song  .and  merry  conversation. 
tho  mtte-stonea  seemed  to  run  over  each  other,  and 
the  plaee  of  destination  was  reached. 

Jack  put  up  his  horses,  ate  his  dhmer,  looked  out 
a  Uttie  for  his  passengers,  and  then  straved  off  to  a 
little  red  farmhouse,  and  there  remainea  until  it  was 
time  to  start  back  with  hiaload. 

A  pale-faced,  sad-eyed  young  woman  met  hhn  on 
the  tnreshold,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  overjoyed 
to  aee  him.  Then  the  old  weariness  came  back, 
and  Jack  observed  with  real  anxiety  that  the  pale 
faoe  was  paler  and  the  fraU  form  frailer  than  wnen 
he  had  last  seen  them. 

They  walked  out  into  the  orchard,  and  here  his 
compassion  gave  lull  vent  to  his  sorrow. 

'*  Ifa  a  blasted  shame.  Fan,"  he  was  heard  to  say 
a  good  many  timea  during  the  mterview ;  **  bat  you 
mustn't  give  way  so.  It's  too  late  to  mend  some 
matters,  I  know,  bat  lost  think  what  you  have  got 
to  live  for.  By-and-by,  when  the  baby  is  a  Uttle 
older,  and  you  are  a  little  stronger,  yon  and  she  can 
go  down  to  Mew  York,  and  nobody  will  know  any- 
thing about  it  I  have  got  money  enough  to  attend 
to  that,  and  it's  my  bushiess,  as  well  as  my  pleasure, 
to  look  oat  for  you  both." 

A  suriy  old  woman  sat  In  the  kitchen,  and  a  baby 
a  few  months  old  lay  asleep  in  a  cradle,  as  Jack 
paaaed  throagh  on  his  way  out  He  stopped  a  mo- 
ment by  the  little  sleeper,  and  remarked,  in  his 
cheerfhl,  off-hand  way : 

"  Nice  baby,  Mrs.  Hanly." 

'*  80  you  and  Fan  seem  to  thhik,"  she  answered, 
without  looking  up  from  her  knitting.  "  For  my 
part.  I  don't  see  any  beautv  in  tuok  young  ones : 
and,  Mr.  Knowlea,  another  Udng  Pm  tired  on,  and 
that  ia  behig  obliged  to  hold  my  tongue  about  this 
pesky  business,  and  having  all  sorts  of  queations 
asked  me,  too.  You  don't  seem  to  remember  that 
Fan  ia  a  relation  of  mine,  and  that  'tain't  easy  work 
lyteg  and  beating  round  the  bush  all  the  time  as  I 
have  to.  As  for  Fan,  she  dofi't  do  nothing  bat 
beller  and  kiss  the  young  one  from  morning  till 


night  I  think  it's  your  bnainesa  to  see  that  she  gets 
away  from  round  here,  where  everybody  knows  ner 
so  well." 

"  I  shaU  attend  to  that  as  soon  as  Fan  is  able," 
said  Jack,  for  the  girl's  sake  stifling  the  hnpulse  to 
give  the  old  woman  as  good  aa  she  sent ;  and  then, 
in  a  preoccupied,  puszled  manner,  he  made  hia  way 
out  of  the  house,  and  np  to  the  hotel  where  he  was 
to  take  up  his  load. 

Jack  Knowles  had  been  bom  and  bread  among 
the  mountains.  His  fhther  had  left  him  a  good  deal 
of  Adirondack  property,  and  Jack,  who  knew  every 
lake,  pond  and  traU  in  the  whole  region,  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  his  services  as  gmde  were  in  de- 
mand. He  was  uitelligent,  fairly  educated,  and  of 
a  frank  and  generous  nature. 

His  wife  was  a  Tioonderoga  giri,  and  had  been 
**  waited  upon  "  by  Jack  ever  sfaice  she  was  a  child. 
They  had  been  married  only  six  months  whan  our 
atory  opena. 

Three  of  the  preceding  Summers  Bess  had  spent 
with  some  friends  near  Jack's  homeatead,  and  had 
here  been  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  Frederick 
Markham,  who  yearly  Bought  the  mountahis  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health. 

Markham  had  never  made  direct  love  to  Bess,  but 
he  had  flattered  her  and  sought  her  societv,  and  hia 
gratitude  for  favors  which  nis  chronic  invalidism 
made  necessary  was  always  so  sweetly  bestowed 
as  to  make  the  sympathetic  child  for  ever  on  the 
alert  to  anticipate  nis  wants. 

The  Winter  before.  Jack,  who  had  at  laul  grow  a 
tired  of  having  the  mairrii^|Ero-<lay  Indefmitclj  poflt- 
poned,  deternuned  upcn  a  weddiug  t^ic^a  or  nev^r. 
Bess  gave  up,  and  utt  aupiial  kaot  wm  ti«4^  Ai 
flrat  the  knot  was  a  fett^rr  ia  B«as,  but  JackV  love 
and  wonderful  bonhonue,  hut  great  patiflBjoe  end 
fidelity,  had  their  effect  at  l^i.  &oJ  tbe  c^pening  o( 
Spring  found  the  voung  wjk  m.  blUha  and  conleuted 
as  the  most  exacting  husband  oould  wUb. 

The  first  of  June  Mr.  Markham,  this  time  more  of 
an  invalid  than  ever,  with  a  party  of  frienda,  were 
driven  np  to  Jack's  door,  and  here  they  had  been 
ever  afaice.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  constanUy 
hi  the  woods,  hunting  or  fishing,  and  ao  it  happened 
that  more  than  ever  oefore  were  Mr.  Markham  and 
Bess  thrown  into  each  other's  society.  • 

After  Jack's  departure,  Beas  had  ungered  by  the 
side  of  the  invalid,  and  her  tiitxioas,  eager  counte- 
nance told  more  plahily  tha^i  worda  ber  txceedkig 
sorrow  for  the  event  of  the  moroLDg. 

**  This  won't  amount  to  muobp  B«sb,"  he  aafd^  at 
last ;  "  so  please  don't  feel  so  bidly  jibi>ac  IL" 

The  girrs  eyes  were  hill^  and  tbR  LitUa  berry- 
stained  fingers  couldn't  keep  from  trembling,  thoagd 
five  dosed  over  five  with  all  tlie  mrcni^th  ihej  bad. 

"Don't  you  talk— please  dou'i,"  she  aaiU  ;  "and 
don't  mind  me.  I  have  been  th taking  all  nigbt  about 
what  you  told  me  yesterday.  I  oaii't  believe  it,  Mr. 
Markham-indeed  I  can't '^ 

"  BiJmemb«r  thai  I  ncrer  should  have  told  you  if 
you  hudo't  iiisiAted  upon  knowing  what  the  boya 
were  talking  abauU'^ 

Her  compaoioD  whispered : 

*<Notwiti]i^tQnding  my  bve  for  yon,  and  the 
knowledge  I  posgess  Diat  with  you  I  should  live  and 
withoDt  jou  I  abould  die,  I  have  no  wish  to  give  you 
a  bad  op  In  Eon  of  your  husbaad.'^ 

"  D  Qii '  t  talk  tti  at  w  ay;  Mr.  M  ark  Mm,  don't !  Ton 
cannot  ililuk  how  wretched  it  m tikes  me,  or  what 
dread f til  thcughta  eome  iak»  my  head,  as  you  say 
such  things,  Ob,  If  1  only  knew  that  this  was  the 
truth  about  Jack r* 

**Ar]d  what  thcnrMaqali^d  Markham, turning  the 
ftill  li|(;lijt  of  Ma  haodfloma  evi's  upon  her. 

"  WLat  tben  V  aha  repeated.  "  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  ask  auoh  a  qneatioii.  What  then?  Why,  I 
would  never  speak  to  him  or  see  him  agahi  as  long 
as  I  lived,    what  then,  indeed  f 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  real  spirit  that 
Markham  had  ever  noticed,  and  for  a  moment  hia 
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admiration  made  him  forget  his  role  of  sympathiz- 
ing lover.  She  stepped  away  proudly,  and  Dusied 
herself  for  a  moment  at  the  table—then  returned  to 
the  coQoh  as  a  8lfg:ht  congh  Irom  the  invalid  made 
her  fofffet  everything  else. 

"And  if  these  thmgs  are  so,  you  will  be  mine, 
Bess,  say  that  you  wul  be  mine  ?'*  and  Markham 
caught  both  her  hands  and  pressed  them  to  his  lips. 
"  1  love  yon,  Bess.  He  never  did,"  he  went  on, 
passionately.  **  With  yon  to  nurse  and  care  for  me, 
1  shall  be  a  well  man  once  more ;  without  you,  I 
shall  soon  die.  I  know  it— T  feel  it,  Bess,  why  do 
you  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  now  an  honest  wife,'*  she  an- 
swered, with  strange  dignity.  "And  it  is  not  right 
for  me  to  listen  to  your  talk  or  allow  you  to  kiss  me. 
I  do  not  know  ^at  I  ought  to  ask  you  now,  because 
yon  are  so  sick,  but  you  need  not  speak  loud— I 
want  to  know  why,  if  you  loved  me  like  this,  you 
did  not  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  then  ?" 

'•  Because,  my  dear,  I  was  too  thoughtfhl  for  yon. 
It  seemed  to  me  wicked  to  ask  you  to  be  a  wife 
when  yon  might  so  soon  be  a  widow ;  bat  I  know 
now  tmit  von  alone  can  cure  me.  Yes,  Bess,  my 
darling,  I  know  it  now  when  it  is  too  late." 

Forgive  her  if  she  did  stoop  and  press  her  lips  to 
the  blue-veined  forehead  ;  forgive  her  if,  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  soft  cheek  rested  against  the  invalid's 
temple ;  and  remember  that  the  s\reetest,  purest, 
ay,  nollest  part  of  a  woman's  nature  is  always 
reached  through  her  sympathies. 

Ifarkham  was  well  satisfied  with  the  caress,  and 
his  eyes  followed  herlovinglv  as  she  went  about  her 
household  duties.  Even  with  this  war  raging  in  her 
sonl,  and  every  faculty  partiallv  paralyzed  by  the 
dreadful  circumstances  by  whicn  she  was  sur- 
rounded, dinner  must  be  prepared,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  housekeeping  details  attended  to. 

Markham  partook  with  an  excellent  appetite  of 
the  boiled  birds,  toast  and  chocolate,  prepared  by 
his  oarefUI  nurse,  and  a  little  of  the  old  color  came 
back  to  her  face  as  she  watched  the  edibles  dis- 
appear. 

"  It  b  lust  because  you  did  it,"  he  told  her. 
**  What  will  become  of  me  if  I  ever  have  to  leave 
you?*' 

Tills  was  enough  to  set  the  tired  heart  palpitating 
again,  and  Bess  went  without  her  dinner,  as  she  had 
gone  without  her  breakfast,  and  her  supper  the 
night  before. 

That  night  Jack  returned  late,  and  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  say  that  the  party  he  had  brought  from 
the  Point  were  to  stay  in  camp,  a  place  about  two 
miles  from  the  house,  and  he  was  to  remain  with 
them. 

In  the  meantime  Markham's  companions  had  re- 
turned and  gone  to  their  rooms  for  tne  night.  Mark- 
ham slept  in  a  little  room  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  a 
fHend  with  him  to  look  out  for  him  through  the 
night  He  had  found  time  to  press  Bessie's  bands 
at  parting,  and  to  tell  her  how  much  better  he  felt 
for  her  care,  and  the  poor  child  sought  her  solitary 
chancber  in  a  whirl  of  emotions  which  eO^ctually 
banished  sleep.  She  did  not  undress,  but  sat  by 
the  window  and  looked  out  into  the  night.  Mark- 
ham's  sharp  cough  made  her  start  every  time  she 
hoard  it ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  the  night  wore  on  she 
had  never  known  ft  to  be  so  troublesome. 

Between  twelve  and  one  she  opened  her  door, 
and,  after  listening  for  a  moment,  passed  quietly 
down  the  stairs  in  search  of  a  booK.  to  make,  if 

Sossible,  the  hours  to  come  a  little  more  endurable, 
he  took  no  light,  for  fear  of  arousing  the  sleepers. 

She  crossed  the  room,  and  had  just  found  the 
book,  when  Markham's  voice,  repeating  her  name, 
arrested  her  steps. 

A  light  laugh  ft-om  his  companion  followed,  and 
then  she  heard  Markham  say  : 

**  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 
Jack's  game  makes  mine  all  the  easier,  rll  steal 
off  with  her  In  a  few  days— go  to  Canada  first,  and 
then  down  to  New  York  for  the  Winter.    I  shall 


doubtless  be  thred  of  her  by  that  time ;  these  femhnn* 
toys  wear  out  so  soon." 

Every  word  of  this  Bess  heard— heard  with  reeling 
bram  and  a  heart  so  cold  and  stfU  that  for  a  mo- 
ment she  thought  she  was  dying.  Then  she  stag- 
gered to  the  kitchen-door,  unlocked  and  unbarred 
it  without  regard  to  noise,  and  passed  oat  into  the 
night  The  cool  air  revived  her  a  littie,  and  then, 
as  swift  as  a  deer,  she  bounded  into  the  woods. 

Jack  false— Markham  false— what  was  there  left 
in  the  world  ?  Where  she  should  go  never  entered 
her  mind.  5)he  only  knew  that  she  was  flying  for 
her  life,  for  her  honor,  and  to  be  alone  with  her 
shame.  On,  on,  on,  hardly  stopping  to  breathe ! 
There  was  no  peace  but  in  motion,  no  hope  but  in 
flight!" 

"  What  was  that?"  inquired  Jnck  of  himself,  as 
his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  his 
practiced  eye  the  flash  of  white  among  the  trees. 
*'  If  that  ain't  a  woman,  then  I'm  blowed  !"  as  he 
threw  another  log  on  the  camp-fire  and  started  in 
pursuit  "  Some  of  these  rascals,  I  suppose,  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  one  of  our  mountain- 
girls.  I  begin  to  believe  that  women  are  dencediv 
easy  imposed  upon !  I  hope  to  the  Lord  all  my  chil- 
dren will  be  boys!" 

Jack  knew  how  to  run.  and  once  started,  the  wind 
could  hardly  catch  him.  Bess  knew  that  she  was 
pursued,  but  she  bounded  on  until  at  last  her 
strength  give  out  and  she  sank  to  the  ground  help- 
less.   Jack  was  beside  her  in  a  moment 

**  Why !"  he  exclaimed,  in  agony,  •*  it's  my  Bess ! 
What  has  happened,  girl  ?  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened !"  And  Jack  was  frightened  at  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice. 

"  Tell  me.  Jack,"  said  Bess,  pulling  herself  awsy 
fh>m  his  strong  grasp,  "  whoit  is  you  have  at  the 
Point ;  and  then  go  away  and  leave  me.  I  shaQ  feel 
better  if  I  know  her  name,  and— and  I  shall  never 
tell.  Jack— yon  needn't  be  afraid  of  that" 

**  Somebody  has  been  well  set  to  work,  t  swear  I" 
growled  Jack. 

"Never  mind  about  that  1" said  Bess.  "Take 
your  arm  away  ftom  me  and  tell  me." 

"  Who  have  I  got  at  the  Point,  Besa?  A  poor, 
defenseless,  unfortunate  girl,  who  was  really  mar- 
ried to  my  brother.  He  left  her  and  went  to  sea. 
He  died  on  the  vovap;e— yon  have  heard  me  sneak 
of  him  a  thousand  times !  He  never  wronged  the 
girl,  I  could  take  my  oath  to  that !  But  she  cannot 
prove  her  marriage.  Yes,  Bess,  there  Is  a  child 
there,  and  I  am  that  child's  uncle,  and  I  mean  to 
ta^e  care  of  it  and  its  mother !  I  didn't  tell  yon, 
Bess,  because  she  was  so  sore  about  it  and  made  me 
promise  not  to ;  but  eome  infernal  sneak  has  been 
trying  to  separate  us !  It's  that  ghost  of  a  gray- 
hound.  Markham !  Tell  me  the  truth,  Besa ;  tell  me 
the  truth !" 

"Nobody  can  separate  as.  Jack:  nobody  can!" 
she  sobbed ;  and  for  the  first  time  slie  fUUy  realized 
the  loyalty  of  the  noble  heart  bhe  had  coma  so  near 
breakmg. 

The  next  morning,  when  Jack  retnmed,  there 
wasn't  a  person  to  be  seen  on  the  premises ;  Mark- 
ham had  flown,  and  the  invalid  had  taken  his  congh 
somewhere  else. 


A  Legend  of  th«  Bulstrodot. 

Thb  legend  cotinected  with  this  very  ancient 
Saxon  family  is  Interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  records 
one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  William  the 
Norman  was  fed,  by  anything  except  pecuniary 
considerations,  to  treat  the  Saxon  gentry  with  cour- 
tesy or  justice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  manj  Saxons 
did  indeed,  after  the  distribution  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  England  among  the  conquering  Normans, 
continue  to  hold  lands  which  some  of  their  descend- 
ants possess,  even  to  the  present  day ;  hut  then  it 
was  almost  invariably  by  the  payment  of  heavy 
sums  of  money  to  the  needy  adventurers  to  whom 
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theT  had  been' granted,  and  who,  lacking  both  the 
laste  and  BkUl  reqaired  for  peaceAil  parsaits,  were 
wiUiog.  bk  return  for  gold,  which  the/  might  spend 
upon  their  pleasorei,  to  make  over  thek  grants  to 
the  rightful  owners. 

The  tennre  of  the  Bolstrodes  is  verv  dilferent  from 
this.  Their  estate  in  Berfecshlre  had  been  granted 
by  William,  according  to  his  eostom,  to  one  of  his 
followera^  to  whom  he  lent  a  thousand  men  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  his  new  estate.  However,  the 
Saxon  owner  of  the  lands  (his  name  is  now  lost)  was 
a  man  of  spirit,  who  determined  not  to  give  op  his 
inheritance  withoot  striking  a  blow  for  it;  accord- 
infi[ly,  having  collected  together  his  retainers,  and 
gamed  the  aid  of  some  of  ttie  neighboring  land- 
holders, he  intrenched  Jiimself  withm  an  earthwork, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  shown  to  attest  the 
truth  of  the  story,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  in- 
truder. Neither  did  he  content  himself  with  de- 
fensive measores,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
Normans  appeared  before  the  fortress,  he  mounted 
ttt  best  or  nis  men  on  bulls  and  oxen,  of  which  he 
lossessed  large  herds,  and,  putting  himself  at  their 
lead,  astride  of  the  fiercest  of  the  bulls,  charged 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  may  have  placed  his 
followers  on  these  novel  chargers  simply  from  lack 
of  horses ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  knowing  the 
superior  skill  of  the  Normans  with  horse  and  lance, 
he  selected  an  animal  whose  horns  would  greatly 
annoy  the  foot-soldiers,  while  its  unwonted  appear- 
ance in  a  field  of  battle  would  render  the  Norman 
horses  nnmanageabie,  and  prevent  their  riders  from 
leveling  thefr  lances  truly.  Nor  did  the  event  dis- 
appoint his  hopes,  for  the  intruders,  confounded  by 
the  unexpected  onset  of  a  troop  of  half-mad  bulls, 
were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Conqueror 
would  have  been  greatlv  exasperated  by  this  con- 
tumacioos  resistance  to  his  authority ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case ;  for,  either  amused  at  the  whimsical 
character  of  the  resistance  offered,  or  filled  with 
that  admiration  for  true  valor  which  the  fiercest  na- 
tures will  sometimes  feel,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
valiant  Saxon  to  the  effect  that  he  desir^  to  see 
him,  and  that  he  would  grant  him  a  safe  passage  to 
and  from  his  court 

The  Saxon  obeyed  the  summons  without  hesita- 
tion, and  appeared  accordingly  riding  upon  a  bull, 
and  attended  by  his  seven  sous,  similarly  mounted. 
After  rendering  homage  to  one  who,  if  not  his  sov- 
ereign "  de  jure,^^  was  certainly  so  **  de  fado,''^  he 
urged  his  rights  so  well  and  wisely,  that,  aided 
doubtless  by  the  recollection  of  his  performances  as 
'*  knight  of  the  bulls,"  he  obtained  full  pardon  for 
his  resistance  to  the  royal  warrant,  and  a  grant  of 
his  estate  to  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  In  re- 
membrance of  these  events,  he  assumed  the  above 
crest,  together  with  the  appropriate  name  of  Bui- 
strode. 


Servants  in  India. 

LfDfAK  housekeeping  is  at  once  very  simple  and 
paradoxically  complex.  The  fact  that  ail  servants 
are  on  board  wages,  from  the  moonshee,  who  takes 
a  temporary  engagement  as  seoretarr  or  tutor, 
down  to  the  humblest  punkah,  wellah,  or  grass- 
cutter,  renders  it  comparatively  easy  for  a  master 
to  know  his  expenses.  But  then  there  is  something 
bewildering  in  the  subdivision  of  labor,  in  having  to 
harbor  tailors  and  cobblers,  washermen  and  watch- 
men, and  florists  and  sweepers.  It  is  perplexing  to 
find  that  every  servant  so  well  knows  his  or  ner 
place,  that  a  palki-bearer  would  scorn  to  fetch  a 
pitcher  of  water ;  that  hereditary  poultry-keepers 
attend  the  hens,  hereditary  grooms  the  horses,  and 
that  not  a  meal  can  be  cooked  or  a  carpet  spread 
except  by  the  agency  of  somebody  wnose  caste 

{>oints  him  out  as  the  appropriate  person  to  per- 
6rm  the  duty. 
An  English  resident,  also,  is  apt  to  be  puzzled 


by  the  habit  of  the  native  domestics,  strange  to  our 
notions,  of  collecting  arotmd  them  a  clan  of  rela* 
tives.  Old  and  young,  more  or  less  dependent  for 
sustenance  on  the  monthly  wages  of  the  bread- 
winner. These  "  followers,"  like  others  of  their 
plastic  race,  are  by  no  means  obtrusive,  and  are 
content  to  be  tucked  away  in  abeds  or  huts,  or  to 
lie  about  the  passages  of  some  rambling  villa,  while, 
a  pipkin  of  grain  and  a  spoonAii  of  ghee  comprises, 
with  a  little  cloth,  their  few  wants.  Servants  hi 
India  have  two  merits  to  counterbalance  such 
faults  as  are  inherent  hi  a  race  remarkable  for  the 
subtle  ingenuity  with  which,  on  occasion,  It  csn 
cheat  and  lie.  They  are  gratefhl,  not  merely  for 
exceptional  kindness,  but  for  the  bread  and  sAlt  that 
they  have  eaten ;  snd  breach  of  trust  is  abhorrent 
to  even  the  elastic  conscience  of  a  Hindoo,  so  that 
the  very  man  who  takes  the  lead  in  plundering  th» 
Sahib's  store-room,  when  pitting  his  wits  against 
the  duller  fancy  of  his  European  employer,  may  be 
rendered  honest  by  being  appointed  dragoon  or  or- 
dinary over  the  treasures  it  contains. 


Snake  Fight. 

A  Santa  Rosa  (California)  newspaper  relates  at 
follows :  "  The  other  day,  as  Mr.  Wooldridge,  who 
lives  just  above  Cloverdaie,  was  going  to  his  work  in 
the  early  morning,  he  saw  a  strange  sight,  some- 
thing which  he  could  not  at  first  define — whirling, 
writhing,  and  turning  on  the  ground.  On  a  nearer 
approach,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  discover 
two  immense  rattlesnakes  engaged  in  a  deadly 
strife.  They  were  wrapped  around  each  other 
from  the  tail  to  within  Ax  or  ei^ht  inches  of  the 
head,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  they  take  their 
eves  off  each  other.  Now  and  then  they  would 
BMwly  unwind  to  within  one  or  two  coils  of  the  tail, 
when,  with  an  instantaneous  movement,  they  would 
a^ain  become  faivolved  to  the  neck,  and  with  jaws 
distended  and  fangs  exposed,  one  would  strike  at 
the  other,  his  antagonist  invariably  dodging  the 
blow,  when  in  turn  he  would  be  foiled.  After  re- 
peating their  manoeuvres  for  a  time,  they  would  lie 
panting  in  each  other's  coils,  and  then  slowly  and 
cautiously  unwind,  only  to  repeat  the  involvement 
and  striking  again.  So  fiercelv  did  they  embrac4 
each  other,  that  one  would  think  surely  the  Ufe 
would  be  crushed  cut.  Strike  after  strike  waa 
made  on  both  sides,  bnt  never  once  was  an  adver- 
sary so  far  caught  oflf  his  guard  as  to  receive  m 
blow. 

**  They  had  been  fighting  over  a  space  of  fifteen 
or  twentv  feet,  as  evinced  by  their  tracks  Ui  the 
dust  After  looking  at  them  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Wooldridge  cut  a  pole  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long, 
and  just  then  a  Mr.  Murphy  came  up.  He  took  the 
pole,  and,  approaching  tiie  snakes,  they  simul- 
taneously discovered  him,  when,  looseoinjo;  thefr 
hold  of  each  other  with  marvelous  rapidity,  the 
larger  one  rushed  at  him,  perfectly  furious.  It  re- 
quired the  second  blow  to  stop  him.  In  a  moment 
after,  the  other  started  for  Mr.  Murphy,  as  his 
now  dead  antagonist  hkd  done,  when  ne,  too,  was 
slain  by  a  well-directed  blow.  One  had  sixteen  and 
the  other  fifteen  rattles." 


The  Song  of  Birds. 

The  song  of  a  bfrd  is  uttered  solely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  listening  or  being  listened  to  on  the  part  of 
the  songster,  and  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  any 
precedinff  or  subsequent  movement  of  the  bird; 
and  we  therefore  claim  that  the  song  of  the  bird  ia 
an  expression  of  melody  that  gives  pleasure  to 
itself  and  to  other  birds,  which  fact  is  known  to  the 
singer,  so  that  he  derives  an  additional  pleasure 
from  this  consciousness ;  or,  in  a  few  words,  the 
reason  that  birds  sing  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
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which  bidnoes  mankind  to  cnltivate  moaic,  which, 
with  man,  ongtMkUy  was  exclosivelj  TocaL 

;  A  bird,  when  singing,  does  not  uaaally  busy  itself 
with  something  else  at  the  same  time.  If  busy  feed- 
tng,  it  qnits  work,  and  taking  up  a  position  that 
better  soita  it,  the  bird  commences  its  song,  and 
repeats  the  same  until  wearied  with  its  repetition,  or 
oaued  by  its  mate, "  or  a  sodden  thought "  to  some- 
ttilnir  or  some  other  place. 

;When,  however,  it  is  busy  feeding,  the  low  chirps 
and  an  ocoaaional  twitter  indicate,  if  alone,  that  it 
is  taUdng  to  itself,  or  if  with  company,  that  it  is 
talking  to  them ;  for  a  bird,  surrounded  by  others 
or  in  company  with  its  mate,  will  chirp  more  loudly 
and  with  a  greater  Tariation  of  notes  than  when 
alone.  If  disturbed,  hew  different  a  note  is  given ! 
W)»o  can  doubt  the  meaning  of  a  frightened  bird^s 
alirm-ory? 

Again,  let  tia  closely  observe  two  birds  imme- 


diatelv  alter  mating.  Many  of  their  aetteaa.  and 
their  low,  oeaaeiess  twittering,  are  a  mo«t  laughable 
caricature  of  a  newly  married  coaple— eay  on  tkeir 
wedding-jouraey. 

Like  poor  mankind,  birdkind,  too,  have  their 
petty  vexations,  and  the  little  qoarrels  of  a  newly 
mated  pair  of- birds  are  alsowoodroariyhvaiaB-like. 
What  may  all  this  have  to  do  with  hmgnage?  Just 
this,  that  presently,  in  aocordaoce  irith  the  maimer 
that  things  so  on,  whether  smoothly  or  not,  are  the 
"  chirps  and  twitters,"  as  they  seem  to  as  tbamiy  to 
be,  low,  musical  and  deliberately  ottered,  or  if  from 
any  cause  the  birds  are  excited,  then  these  aaoe 
utterances  are  shriU,  oacophoaoos,  and  so  rapidly 
repeated  that  the  bh^s,  if  onseen,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  theh*  voices. 


SbeeC  M«ale— CUdren  crybig  la  bed. 


"orr  TO  THE  plains!** 
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MISS  m'ALUSTKB,— "  HUGH  GILBBATTH,  WITH  OOOL  SBLP-VOSSmUON,  Alltofl»  AMD  COtTSnOUTOY 

OFFSBSD  BKB  A  CBAIB."  a  < 


Miss  McAllister. 

**  I  SHOULD  not  belieT«  sach  a  story  were,  it  told 
ms  by  Cato,"  wib  &  proverbial  eeying  in  Rome. 
Hugh  Oalbraith  took  his  cigar  flrom  between  his  lips 
JoBt  long  enough  to  quote  it,  while  Webb  Barnes 
ran  hia  nervous  fingers  through  his  hair  until  it  par- 
took of  their  superabuodant  electricity  and  stood  on 
end,  then  retorted,  excitedly : 

**  Too  were  bom  a  skepUo.  You  noTer  belieye 
anything  but  what  you  see." 

•*  Nor  an  that,''  repUed  Oalbraith,  cooUy. 

Bol  of  this  story.  Webb  Barnes  was  in  love. 
Excitable  and  susceptible,  it  was  a  necessity  of  his 
being.  He  had  been  in  that  ecstatic  stale  which 
borders  on  madness  in  some  natures  over  a  dozen 
times,  and  yet  was  thirty  years  old  and  onmairied. 
There  are  some  men  who  must  always  have  a  human 
god  and  a  human  Satan  on  whom  to  expend  theh* 
worship  and  hatred.  They  prove  the  troth  of  the 
axiom, "  extremes  meet,"  for,  when  the  former  fsUs 
shattered  from  its  pedestal,  it  becomes  to  them  tbo 
lattor,  and,  thouch  quivering  with  the  shock,  they 
take  BO  rest  unlfl  they  have  elevated  to  the  place  of 
the  broken  idol  yet  another. 

Q«et]M,ln  one  of  his  letters  to  his  early  love, 
Kitthchen,  said,  **  The  most  lovable  heart  is  that 
which  loves  the  most  readily ;  but  that  which  easUy 
loves  also  easily  forgets." 


'W;ebb  Barnes  was  npt  to  blame  that  nature  had 
endowed  him  with  a  lovable  heart  and  a  short 
memory. 

The  woman  with  whom  he  was  in  love  was  cold, 
elegant*  even  haujghty,  in  her  manner.  She  was  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  college,  where  young 
men  and  women  shared  instruction.  At  twenty  she 
had  been  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  and  in 
the  seven  years  which  had  followed  had  made  her 
dforts  a  succees. 

'Hiss  HoAlUster  was  conceded  to  be  a  woman  of 
unusual  ability.  Professors  dehghted  in  her  society ; 
ministers  showed  her  deferenee ;  popular  lecturers 
visited  her— in  short,  havhig  succeeded,  she  was  a 
success. 

Webb  Barnes  had  met  her  for  the  first  time  at  this 
cpnet  iittie  Suminer  resort  on  the  seashore,  where 
he  and  Hogh  Oalbraith  had  i^ne  for  a  few  weeks 
of  sea-bathfiig.  His  younger  brother  had  graduated 
at  the  college  where  she  taught  mathematics,  and 
had  raved  about  her  the  last  two  years  of  his  col- 
lege course. 

Webb,  thoroaghly*  impregnated  with  what  was 
once  the  prevaumg  prejudice  against  Independent 
women,  had  sneered  at  hipi ;  and  when  he  found 
(hat  the  handsome  woman  who  sat  opposite  to  him 
at  the  hotel-table  was  Hiss  HcAllister,  he  was  as- 
tounded, and  his  susceptible  heart  was  instantly 
enslaved. 

Several  weeks  had  passed,  when  the  doming  of 
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,  which  we  mre  tolling  he  Joined  Hagh  Galbraith, 
where  he  sat  alone  enjoying  the  sea-breeze  on  the 
talconv,  and  retailed  the  bit  of  fiEossip  that  had  oalled 
forth  that  incredoloaa  prorerb. 

A  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was  Jealont  of  this 
superb  woman,  had  told  it  When  it  came  to  be 
reasoned  out,  it  was  more  of  mn  innaendo  than  a 
direct  slander,  conseqaentlv  carried  greater  weight, 
since  it  left  IVee  scope  to  the  listeners  Imaginauon. 
It  was  to  this  effect— that  MIm  McAllister  had  been 
heard  to  say  **  that  money  made  the  man ;  that 
marriage  was  slmphr  a  matter  of  oonvenienee,  and 
should  be  fiTitere  f  trtto  Trltli  n^  rool  deMberation  as 
aDj  otliGr  bijsjuL  e<^  [yjri  uiLTHbip  i*^  aDd  nhe  liad added, 
with  an  ifi'f^inii&tjiig  InKit  af  Jigr  yellow  curls,  that 
*  there!  vr^re  ireveraT  other  tilings  vrhich  she  would 
nnt  be  t^e  oat  tn  repeat ;  btft  one  thin 2  she  wonld 
leU.  HDil  that  WM  Ihut  Mian  ftevnulrlH,  who  boarded 
In  the  i^ume  hotiRe  with  ber  bi  tJie  {^ity ,  said  that  she 
{Wia^  McAl1ft^li*r}  wa»  In  Uie  hntilt  of  fnfatnating, 
wiLli  her  bewttcUinK  wile^,  irenUtMneii  of  moderate 
meniiA,  and  then  coolly  ruit«cLhij^  thetr  suit. 

Wphb  Bam«»  hiid  iiiheilied  vmi  eHtJttes,  and  had 

ft  znarbid  dread  of  beting  niairit^d  ffir  his  money, 

,  hence  this  fnfnfmntlnn  cut  him  dei»p1y, 

J      Aft*^r  tb&  flnii  few  remnrkH  ahiyve  re^rirded,  there 

4  wiiB  IV  jihurt  Aiknoe.    Iluj^h  lialhrailh  was  looking 

DOW  at  the  fttttk,  nnd  now,  wah  tnln^lH  onriosltjana 

ainu^mcut,  at  lib  nervriiiB  eompitinun* 

At  teni^tU  Webb  broke  the  quiet  wltix  the  impet- 
neufl  noeitJoD : 

''  WhAt  IB  yoiM  roaaoD  ferdbbellevlng  the  report? 
IT'^iu  da  not  kjinw  U\m  McAUistpr  t  yoo  hure  scarcely 
ipoken  a  dojeen  words  to  her— fas ^e  barely  treated 
her  wi til  eivUlty.** 

"  T  premium  a  a  man  msy  know  a  woman  well 
enousfh  to  hkre  an  opmion  of  her  witlioot  making 
love  to  her, 'Vre piled  Uie  other,  wftL  tits. eool,  pro 
Toking  fiarcAflm  cliaractftriitic  of  him. 

"  y<)i3r  parilon  !  I  waa  not  awnra  that  I  was  nd- 
dros;-4in|[^  one  of  Mtss  Me  AH  it^ter^  many  admirers;'* 
and  Wubh  Barn p»  fairly  paled  with  an d don  jealousy » 

Hnjih  Gulbmlth  took  hm  cigsr  out  of  his  mouth 
to  lA>]gh  a  low*  muideal,  and  witFiftL  tantallslBg 
laqgh. 

*'  Webb,  some  time  or  otlier,  when  ytm  are  Jump- 
ing at  conclusiona,  youUl  produce  some  moral  or 
mental  dislocation  that  will  be  past  remedy.'' 

Webb  ran  Us  lingers  through  his  hair  agafai  and 
fluahed. 

**  What  do  jmi  maaii,  then,  by  defending  her  f 
he  asked,  in  a  subdued  way. 

Hugh  Galbraith  had  an  odd  manner,  by-the-way, 
of  subduing  fiery  peeple. 

"  I  simpiT  mean  that,  U>  all  appeari^ces.  Miss 
McAllister  b  too  sensible  a  woman  to  eitpress  such 
opinions,  even  shouM  she  hold  them ;"  and  he  put 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth  again. 

As  Fate  would  have  it.  Miss  McAllister  stepped 
out  of  the  door  dhreotly  at  which  they  were  sitting 
Just  In  time  to  hear  this  Uat  remark. 

Webb  Barnes  looked  guilty,  and  blushed  like  a 
girl.  Hugh  Galbraith,  with  cool  self-possession, 
arose,  and  courteously  offered  her  a  chair ;  then 
was  about  tossing  away  his  cigar,  when  she  de- 
terred him  with  a  slight  gesture  of  her  white  shapely 
hand. 

^  '*  I  beg  of  yon,  do  not  let  me  disturb  your  tete-^- 
ike.  The  far  end  of  the  balcony  Is  equally  cool, 
and  I  came  out  to  read." 

She  had  a  book  la  her  hand,  and,  before  a  reply 
•  could  be  made,  had  left  them,  with  a  graceful  in- 
clination of  the  head.  She  took  a  chatr  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  balcony— a  distance  which  would 
render  any  private  conversation  which  they  might 
wish  to  hold  inviolate, 

"  The  deuce !  What  could  be  more  nnlbrtunate  T' 
ejaculated  Webb,  under  his  breath. 

Hugh  Galbraith  had  reseated  himself,  and  was 
pufSng  rings  of  smoke  Into  the  stni  air,  apparent][y 
quite  nnoonsoioui  of  anythini^  nnpleasant  having 
-  occurred. 


"  If  she  was  like  any  other  woman  that  I  ban 
ever  seen,  Fd  go  and  say  something  pretty  to  her,  1 
and  make  it  ail  straight.*^  continued  the  other,  m- 
ning  his  fingers  desperately  through  his  hair,  tkca 
leaving  off  to  twUit  both  ends  of  his  Dio^tache  st 
once  in  a, most  awkward  style,  and  all  tbe  wUb 
fidgeting  In  his  chair  uncomfortebly. 

At  length,  seeing  no  prospect  of  word  or  coa- 
ment  f^om  his  indifferent  companion,  he  arose  aad 
went  into  the  hotel. 

Hugh  Galbraith,  when  alone,  deliberatelreliaBged 
his  Msition,  so  as  to  command  a  full  Tjew  of  tht 
lady  in  question.  She  was  seated  so  as  to  /^9  a  pre- 
flle  effect ;  it  was  pure  and  perfectly  cut,  there  wh 
a  slight  color  in  the  dark,  oval  cheek,  prohablj 
called  up  by  the  embarraasment  of  a  moi&ent  be- 
fore ;  her  handsome  bi^ad  was  a  trifte  bcQt  forward, 
sinoe  her  book  lay  hi  her  lap.  There  was  fiaee  and 
dignity  in  her  enthe  bearing. 

Hagh  Galbraith  watched  her  a  fewmenBMit8.thei 
tosshuf  his  cigar  into  the  narrow  strip  of  irreen  that 
stretehed  between  the  road  and  the  bhills,  arose 
and  for  the  very  reason  that  had  deterred  kSa  ner 
vous  f^iend^becanse  she  was  not  Hke  »nj  other 
woman  that  he  had  ever  seen^he  Joined  Iwr.  8ks 
had  heard  his  quick,  ringhig  step.^nd  glaitped  op 
with  a  flash  of  surprise  hi  her  fhie  eyee^- 

She  had  heard  of  this  man  constantly  hi  these  pest 
Summer  weeks.  Webb  Bamea  had  never  wearied 
of  recounting  his  talente  and  eeeentricftlee,  and 
had  repeatedly  apologlted  to  her  for  hsr  ^idMeresce 
to  ladies*  society,  uiiing  hi.Ma  del^saotbe  CMt  of 
his  having  been  orpnaned  in  hia  ofaI14hood«  aad 
thrown  out  upon  the  world  to  fight  hia  balflec  far 
himself,  henoe  knowUig  nothing  whatever  of  wo- 
man's oomjpanionship.  The  yelTow-hslred  h«lle,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  siso  enc 
him  to  her  notice  by  aigring.  mellolous^ : 

**  Mr.  Galbraith  seems  to  be  Inpervioas  even  to 
jour  charms.  Miss  McAllister.  Biirely  we  may  eoa- 
aider  hU  case  hopeless!"  aad  added,  with  aa  h- 
einnatlon  In  her  tone  that  Miss  McAUisteT  failed  to 
uaderstand.  **  To  be  sure  be  has  no  wealth,  but  be 
is  considered  to  have  a  brilUant  mfaid,  and  la  a  ris- 
ing man  in  hio  prcfeeslon." 

Now.  iihe  invited  bin.  to  be  seated,  with 


ment  in  her  voice  as  well  as  her  eyes.  He  filaced 
his  chah'  ee  as  to  sit  directly  in  front  of  her.  and, 
resting  his  chin  in  his  hand— a  poeiUon  peonlar  te 
him,  and  which,  by  stooping  his  tell  figure  a  Irifie, 
broqght  it  somewhat  more  to  a  level  with  the 
whom  he  addressed— he  said: 

"  I  find  I  must  preface  one  apology  by  a 

My  first  for  thrusting  myself  in  upon  your  aothor. 
My  second. for  havioja  been  overheard  conunenting 
upon  your  ladyship  " 

This  diffnifled  woman  waa  for  the  moment  Ban- 
tered by  embarrsssment  In  the  j»re^noe  of  bis  setf> 
possession.  The  rich  crimson  swept  up  her  dark 
cheeks,  whilst  with  evident  effort  she  accepted  the 
apology,  and  attempted  to  waive  the  subject  with 
that  gracefhl  and  withal  eommandfaig  little  gestae 
of  her  hand. 

Any  other  than  Hugh  Galbraith  would  have 
yielded  the  point  He  looked  at  the  band  with  an 
odd  bit  of  a  smile,  then  Into  the  atroqg,  haadsoae 
face  of  its  owner,  and  said: 

**  Miss  McAllister,  hat  a  man  a  right  to  fans  aa 
opinion  of  a  woman  simply  from  observatieaT*' 

She  bowed  assent 

**  1  have  fbrmed  an  opinion  of  von,"  he  etM. 

**The  negative  expreasion  of  which  I  fnadvert- 
ently  overheard,"  she  remarked,  sarcastically. 

'*  Shall  I  give  you  the  positive  ?*'  he  asked,  net  the 
slightest  shade  of  annoyance  on  his  hnmoblle  teoe. 

•*As  yon  choose." 

She  was  at  length  herself,  and  cenld  meet  hfas  oa 
his  own  ground.  He  regarded  her  a  few  mesiaati 
with  silent  fntentness,  then,  before  he  spoke,  fsMed 
his  arms  and  sat  erect,  thus  giving  ftill  elbel  to  his 
at  height,  for  he  was  an  hnmense  feUov-^efat  iset 
,  and  finely  proportfoned. 
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dow«^  Totar^tM  ts  logical,  wefl  iir*hif d  {ifad  rfeb^y 
*'tfoy<d/  You  iband  yoar  belief  ali^ayi  dn  Ttoson. 

*  TdQ  are  s^tf-snatatnlng,  self-dependent  VThat  vottr 
'bAer  life  M,  I  know  not    There  are  fbw  nataree 

perfectlv  miianced,  hence  I  deduce  the  probable 
eonclosion  that  yonr  head  haa  been  more  ftillj  de« 
'▼eloped  than  yoar  heart" 

Her  compofore  now  wm  fbllj  equal  to  his. 

'^In  other  words,  yon  think  me  probably  aelfiah, 
vi^|ing„MMDable  of  deei>»  endonng  affection?'' 

He  tunUed  oddly  a(  her  A'acktieta. 

*lfiia  McAHMter,  ybn  have  a  teiy  pertinent  way 
•f  preieiitlDf  a  poaition." 

'  8&e  was  both  annoyed  and  hitereated  byhis  bhmt 
honesty,  then  he  snddeidy  startled  her  by  nnfolding 
Ids  arine.  find  extending  on^  of  his  large,  oharaeter* 
fsttc  handA  to  her,  saying : 

**  Miss  MoAlhstftr,  are  we  to  be  mends?" 

She  looked  at  um  with  Ibarless  eamestnesa  a 
.mon^ent,  then,  with  a  slight  flosb  and  a  little  smile 
at  the  eccentricity  of  the  position,  placed  her  hand 
In  the  one  waiting  for  it  It  was  held  an  instant  In 
a  Strong,gentte  clasp,  and  then  released.  He  arose 
htst^mly.    8he  had  never  so  (hlly  appreciated  hSa 

Seat  height  aa  now,  when  he  stood  beside  her  and 
[>ked  doirn  Into  her  handsome,  uptomed  fhce. 
Ton  are  the  first  woman  I  ever  asked  to  be  my 
1/*  he  said*  and  there  was  just  a  shade  of  wist- 
jB  in  his  qniet  TOice. 
There  waa  a  Ihtth  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes  as  she 
r^^cried: 
*;  Ton  wkh  me  fViUy  to  comprehend  my  flattering 

Soiiitiont  It  seems  strange  tiHit  one  of  your  astute 
iecemaml.and  soperb  equipoise  should  ask  a 
woman  ta  o^  your  friend,  in  whom  yon  have  been 
able  td  dii^ver  but  one  organ." 

He  laughed  his  low,  htlfmnsical,  half-tantalizfaig 
langh.U^  14ft  her.  She  watched  him  the  fhUlengS 
ofj^'balcOqy.  this  modem  Saul. 

H(S  had  left  Ale  hat  at  the  door;  he  stooped  and 
pimd  a  np.  thon  entered  the  hotel  without  ever 
glanctng  back. 

.Half  an  how  later,  the  yellow-haired  belTe 
sipped  out  npon  tb^  oUcony  fai  a  cloud  of  white, 
fleecy  greqadmo,  aitd  Surprised  Miss  McAllister  sit- 
ting with  haiula  clasped  on  hCr  open  book,  and  her 
•plendta  eyes,  mijpty  and  wistAil,  gasing  seaward. 
^^.Sthr  Miss  McAnbter,  you  look  like  a  poetr* 
IM  IkchilnMd,  with  tery  pretty  rapture.  There 
wHftA^  incvvduloos  smile  In  the  eyes  thfit  came 
frbih  thU  Ami  to  the  fishr,  deceitful  ihce  in  Its  yellow 

*^^'jSat  complfanent  is  vCiy  pretty ;  but,  Miss 
'  Altee,  mathem$tlcs  and  poetry  are  conceded  to  be 
'aa  far  apart  as'  the  antipoaes." 

*  •«  If  Webb  Barnes  had  said  that  sweet  thhig  to 
'yOu,  yon  would  have  answered  him  differently." 

The  jrirl  had  barely  said  the  words  before  she  re- 
peliteOiem  bitterly,  and  bit  her  lips  in  conftision 
when  Miss  McAllister  bent  on  her  a  quiet,  question- 
ing look,  and  coldly  ignored  the  remark. 

'  A  Week  went  by,  and  each  day  in  that  week 
Webb  Barnes  tried  m  every  way  to  devote  himself 
to  H^  McAllister,  She  met  mm  always  with  dis 
tanf  politeness.  He  was  in  a  ftenzy  of  Jealous 
angfir^  Severn  times  he  had  sought  Hugh  Gal- 
,brami*s  room,  and  had  raved  nna  ranted  in  his 
;despeVl^te  way,  and  had  each  time  flown  off  at  a 
titngent  when  ue  great,  cool  fellow  met  his  mingled 
%ie  find  rage  with  his  nrovoking  laughter. 
'  At  lnhgth,  one  dav  when  the  unreasonable  lover 
wAe  In  (fie  midst  of  a  tirade,  Hugh  Galbraith  sur- 
led  him  iri$h  asldng  why  he  did  not  present  the 
afiA  ta  JOsn  lloAlliBter  histead  of  to  him, 
r»  "that  women  naturally  ei\Joyed  love 
ige«  more  than  men,  and  that  his  taste  in  that 
dlteeflon  had  not  been  developed,  4hongh  It  was 
'njt  any  <^Ua~Webb*8-lhult,  since  he  had  failed 
'U  none  (qT  hW  dnQT  in  trying  to  mend  any  such  de- 
Mfisop^  ^  his  f  dnoatlon." 


Webb  BanRs  gnawed  his  nether  Up  in  ^enoe  a 
moment' then,  paytng'no  attention  to  the  sarcasm, 
broke  out,  excitedly : 

**  Haven't  I  tried  to  declare  myself  every  day 
since  that  unfortunate  episode?  bne  wfll  not  give 
me  the  opportunity,  deuce  take  it  all !" 

'*  Write  to  her,*^Baid  the  other,  with  the  ah*  of  a 
man  determined  to  rid  himself  of  a  bore. 

The  suggestion  wm  instantly  accented,  and  he 
left  ^e  room  to  act  upon  it 

In  that  week  this  bit  of  gossip  about  herself,  hi- 
creased  to  double  its  bulk  by  the  additions  each  one 
had  contributed  in  its  repetition,  was  delivered  in 
detail  to  Miss  McAllister  by  a  crabbed  old  maid, 
who  quoted  fbr  her  authority  the  ySllow-habed 
belle*  She  said  afterward  to  one  of  tne  sisterhood 
that  she  was  diiMippointed  in  the  way  it  was  re- 
ceived. She  did  not  even  seem  annoyed ;  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  it^  In  Ikct,  only  showed  that  she 
heard  by  the  act  of  listening :  out,  then,  she  had 
added,  who  could  expect  to  set  fire  to  an  iceberg  t 
it  was  as  impossible  as  to  freeae  a  crater. 

That  same  day,  on  the  morning  of  which  Hugh 
Galbraith  had  given  that  bit  of  advice  to  Webb 
Barnes,  was  destined  to  be  the  marked  day  of  the 
season.  After  his  nervous  companion  had  left  him, 
he  ordered  a  horse  and  went  for  a  ride.  He  did  not 
return  until  several  hours  later. 

When  he  relished  the  hotel,  he  fbund  tile  board* 
era  gathered  In  little  groups  on  the  plaaaa,  talking 
excitedly*  Several  ladiea,  each  anxious  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  the  news,  quite  lost  sight  of  the  fiict  that 
hitherto  they  had  never  had  the  courage  to  do 
more  than  bid  this  cold,  eccentric  gentleman  a  dvil 
hour  of  the  day,  now  made  a  rush  to  him,  and  qnlte 
surrounded  him. 

They  all  talked  at  once,  but  he  gathered  trcm 
their  excited  recitals  the  fact  that  tficre  had  been 
aa  accident;  that  the  bather  had  not  gone  in  with 
them  for  their  mommg  bath ;  that  the  yellow-hahred 
Alice  had  recklessly  ventured  out  too  fhr,  an^  had 
found  herself  In  deep  water.  Ttiere  were  none  but 
ladies  In,  and  not  one  of  them  knew  how  to  swim. 
She  had  gone  down  once,  twice,  and  all  of  them 
were  reaoy  to  faint  with  terror,  when  Miss  McAllister 
had  nobly  plunged  alter  her. 

No  one  knew  how  It  had  been  accomplished. 
Some  said  it  waa  Miss  McAllister's  strong,  brave 
win  had  saved  them,  shtce  she  had  never  swum  a 
stroke  in  her  Ufb ;  others,  more  refigiously  Inclined, 
gav^  the  praise  to  Providence.  But,  however  it 
was  done,  ifiss  McAllister  was  a  herohie.  Every 
one  was  eloquent  in  her  praise,  and  at  length  the 
crabbed  old  maid  of  whom  we  have  spoken  said,  in 
her  acrid  way: 

*'  The  act  was  all  tiie  nbhler  aa  Mhn  McAllister 
knew  just  how  that  Jealous  yellow-hah«d  girl  had 
slandered  lier,  for  I  told  her  myself  last  nighty 

He  had  listened  to  them  all  without  comment  or 
question,  only  at  this  last  remark  there  sprang  a 
strange  lisht  hito  his  eyes.  After  a  bit,  when  an 
instant's  mjenoe  admitted  of  ft  word,  he  asked  where 
the  two  ladies  were.  A  foil  dozen  replied  to  the 
elfect  that  Alice  had  gone  from  one  fftint  Into 
another,  and  that  the  doctor  was  with  her ;  but  that 
Mite  McAllister  bad  gone  to  her  room  as  calm  and 
composed  as  if  nothing  had  happened 

'*Be  isn't  so  terrible  after  an;  he  really  seemed 
Interested,"  waa  Uie  comment,  as  he  bowed  and 
entered  the  hoteL 

Miss  McAllister  did  not  leave  her  room  until  the 
six  o*clock  dioner.  A  certain  gentleness  gave  a 
new  tone  to  her  quiet  dignity;  her  face  was  a 
shade  paler  than  usqal.  She  was  greeted  on  every 
side  with  overwhelming  compliments,  and  aflbc- 
tiooate  queries  for  her  health.  She  made  light  of 
the  act,  but  was  very  gratefol  for  their  kindness* 
It  was  a  notable  fkct  that  those  who  were  tha 
most  ready  to  believe  anything  against  her  now 
were  loudest  in  her  praise. 

Hugh  Galbraith  and  Webb  Barnes  were  al^a^ 
seated  when  ahe  took  her  pUce  opposite  them  A 
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table.  The  Utter  wae  rerj  pile,  and  no  aerrooii, 
that  hii  hands  trembled  when  he  ued  hia  knife  and 
fork.  He  had  sent  her  a  note  that  afternoon,  ask- 
ing for  an  interrlew  immediately  after  dinner.  She 
had  bowed  to  them  both,  then  seemed  to  porposehr 
ayoid  glancing  their  way;  bat  Hugh  Galbraith^s 
qniok  eyes,  inth  a  iort  of  magnetism,  constantly 
baffled  her  effort 

Binoe  this  man  had  asked  her  to  be  his  friend, 
her  life  seemed  to  haye  changed.  He  had  sought 
her  society  a  portion  of  each  day,  and  his  briinant 
mind,  his  6trong,  true  character,  his  honesty,  and 
eyen  his  withering  sarcasm,  had  gained  a  power 
oyer  her  neyer  felt  before.  She  had  realized  this 
Ailly,  to-day.  When  for  a  moment  the  waters  closed 
oyer  her  head,  there  had  been  a  longing  to  bat 
hear  his  yoice  agahi ;  and  when  they  were  sayed, 
she  had  been  glad  because  <^  him.  That  afternoon 
she  had  tried  to  analyze  this  power,  and  flind  its 
secret ;  in  yain.  Bnakin  has  said :  "  The  feeUags  are 
but  feebly  touched,  if  they  permit  us  to  reason  on 
the  methods  of  their  excitement.'^  That  held  the 
oanee  of  her  faOure. 

"As  they  left  the  table,  Webb  Barnes  gaye  her 
his  arm,  and  led  her  out  upon  the  balcony. 

"  Two  hours  later,  Hugh  Galbraith,  smoking  his 
cigar  leisurely  upon  the  biuflb,  came  npon  this  des- 
perate loyer  of  a  Summer— the  bright  moonlight 
shewed  plainly  hia  pale,  haggard  face  and  wild 
eyes. 

**  Wen  r*  queried  Hugh  Galbraith,  and  tosaed  hia 
dgar  out  into  the  ocean. 

**  Oh !  it'A  nothing,  only  I'm  tempted  to  follow 
your  Hayana."  said  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  Hugh  Gal- 
braith remarked,  eoolly. 

'*  What  would  be  the  use?  You  know  how  to 
fwtm,  vid  the  |iiHluict  of  hfe-preseryatlon  Is  ao 
fttrouK  ID  every  mati,  that  yon  would  make  for  the 
shore  inataally*" 

The  other  chured  and  flretted,  but  said  nothing. 

''  Bee  ber«,  idaii  ;  I'm  sorry  for  yon !"  and  Huffh 
GalbrniUi'B  vole«  had  a  new  kiodliness  in  it,  and  tne 
fjisd  wlijcb  h«  p limed  on  Webb  Barnes's  shoulder 
wAA  an  mnUe  in  iU  touch  as  a  woman's.  The  other 
broke  dowti  uuder  it,  and*  coyerlng  his  &ce  with 
hm  ti&tidB,  i^obbed. 

The  great  fellow  strode  away  to  giye  hhn  time  to 
*ecoyer  himselt  When  he  JoinedT  him  again,  he 
would  haye  changed  the  subject,  but  Webb  Barnes, 
tme  to  his  nature,  always  setting  up  some  one  to 
hate  againat  some  one  to  love,  said,  excitedly :  **  I 
detest  that  yellow-haired  girl ;  she  maligned  will- 
fully  the  noblest  woman  who  liyes.  I  am  rich, 
ont  Misa  MeAlIister  neyer  gaye  me  the  slightest 
eanae  to  hope." 

A  Uttie  while  after,  Hugh  Galbraith  f«tumed  to 
tne  hotel,  and  strode  out  upon  the  balcony,  where 
he  found  Misa  McAllister  alone,  quite  on  the  spot 
where  Webb  Barnes  had  left  her. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  '*  and  how  am  I  to  express  my- 
self to  your  ladyship  ?  The  whole  yocabulary  of 
praise  has  been  exhausted." 

She  made  that  little  commanding  gesture,  and 
looked  troubled.  He  stood  silently  regarding  her. 
She  held  a  richly -canred  and  coatlyfkn  in  her  nand, 
and  was  slowly  swayUig  itto-and-fro,  for  all  the  sea- 
breeze.  She  was  looking  past  him  to  the  white 
beach  in  the  moonlight  The  sllenoe  oppressed 
her.  She  broke  it  by  saying :  *'  I  expect  to  return 
to  the  city  to-morrow." 

"  What ;  tired  of  being  a  heroine  akeady  f'  His 
tone  WAS  full  of  teasing.  She  bowed  assent.  "  Well, 
I  oame  to  bid  yon  good-by.  I  am  going  with  Webb 
Bamee  hi  about  an  honr.'' 

She  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  the  tense  lines  about 
her  month,  which  excitement  had  drawn  during 
the  day,  deepened.  They  wonld,  probably,  never 
see  each  other  again.  .  He  had  never  men^oned 
Buoh  a  poaaibility,  although  they  resided  in  the 
same  city.  His  voice  was  quiet— to  her  it  sounded 
Indifferent,  whilst  at  his  words,  in  this  woman's 


heart,  mloklr  tprang  a  great  palB»  whiek  itar^lti 
her  by  its  bold  assernoo,  "  I  love  him."  fler  9jm 
agahi  sought  the  beach,  and  a  new  eoldaeai  caae 
into  her  manner.  The  next  moment  the  rich  e«l« 
Boiged  to  her  brow— both  hand  and  faa  wen  ar- 
rested, and  held  in  a  close.  Arm  cUsp. 

'*  Miss  McAllister,  I  want  to  beg  year  p«rdM  Ihr 
the  false  eatfanate  I  made  of  von." 

"You  muat  not  let  a  trifling  aet  bias  jov  «fhi- 
ion,"  she  repl^d. 

'*  To  risk  one's  life  to  save  an  enemy  ia  tkt  ■•- 
blest  act  of  which  humanity  is  eapable/'  ha  anid, 
gravely. 

Her  prend  lipa  anivered  a  trifle.  Ha  relaaaai 
her  hand,  but  kept  the  fhn. 

"  I  am  going  to  a  warm  cUmata  for  a  few  waak& 
I  shall  ne^d  this  more  than  yon.  Win  yoa  lead  it 
to  me  ?"  he  said,  whimsically. 

She  bowed,  with  a  little  eflbrt  for  a  amfla.  Ha 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  went  into  tha  hotal. 

Two  months  had  passed,  and  the  SuniMr  had  left 
no  more  visible  trace  on  Miss  McAlUatePa  Hlatluui 
a  bird  leaves  on  the  air  through  which  Itfllaa. 
had  never  even  met  one  of  her  seaiMa  f 


Miss  Reynolds,  on  her  return  to  the  city,  had  aaaght 
another  boarding-house,  and  the  yellow-haired  Auoa 
had  been  taken  South  to  recover  the  tone  of  har 
nervous  system. 

College  duties  had  been  resumed,  aad  na  aaa 
would  have  suspected  that  the  dignified  teachar  af 
mathematics  had  a  problem  to  solve  which  attarly 
baffled  her,  namely  :  How  much  strength  of  wu 
and  courage  must  be  set  up  as  a  ratio  against  thai 
unknown  quantity,  length  or  fife  ? 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  these  two  montha,  Hogh 
Galbraith  strode  up  the  stone  steps  of  tha  eoUega* 
opened  the  msasive  door  without  assiatanee  fhni 
the  usher,  who  stood  Jnst  within  to  obey  any 
summons  from  the  bell,  and,  utterly  ignoring  tlje 
expression  of  surprise  on  that  dignitary'a  faea,  aaked 
the  wav  to  the  mathematical  apartment  Whaa  ha 
found  it,  he  atood  for  a  moment  In  the  doorw^. 
looking  in. 

Misa  McAllister  sat  by  a  tobla.  her  fhae  mwofCad 
on  her  hand.    She  waa  quite  alone. 

She  saw  hhn  instantly  and  ardee  to  nsaat  him,A 
sudden  pallor  sweephig  over  her  cheeks.  Ha  caoi^ 
toward  her  and  took  both  her  handa  with  ateast 
bovlsh  eagerness,  then  drew  a  chair  direct^  tai  INft 
of  hers,  and  sat  down.  She,  too,  took  her  aid  plaaa 
and  supported  her  fhoe  on  her  hand,  qatta  hi  tha 
po6ith>n  in  which  he  had  found  her. 

There  was  a  fhw  minntea'  aileaaa— a  fllaaaa  b 

s^yMag 


which  this  proud,  elennt  woman  was  ooiekly  lea 
her  self-poBsessionl  she  made  a  great  atrnggla 
it,  and  put  the  old  conventional  qneetion  mSi  i 


one  asks  of  a  friend  who  has  been  abaent: 
didyou  return  to  the  citjrr* 


Whaa 


He  took  out  his  watch,  consulted  it,  renlacad  it, 
and.  looking  into  her  eyes  #ith  odd«  whtanaiaal  Ughta 
in  his  own,  replied : 

"  Just  forty-flve  mhiates  since  ?"  ^ 

The  color  surged  up  to  her  brow;  sha'  laakai 
quickly  away. 

"  Ton  see,  I  wanted  to  know  how  vovr  ladyahip 
looked  in  the  professor's  chair,'^  he  said,  with  a  aarl 
of  wistfhl  humor. 

She  was  silent ;  the  white  hand  on  her  lap  waa 
pUyhig  nervonaly  with  a  book  which  she  had  takea 
from  the  table.  Suddenly  besfde  tlie  book  waa  laid 
her  fhn.  It  was  attached  by  a  sH^t  gold  ehafai  to 
an  elegant  solitaire.  She  looked  up  mto  his  fhae, 
the  color  fkdbg  out  of  hers  through  tha  fnleaii^  el 
the  moment 

"Miss  McAllister, ff  vou  ever  take  bask  yaar 
loan,  ft  must  be  with  this  for  interest**  8ha  waa 
parfectly  motionleea,  her  spfendid  eyes  held  by  hit. 
"  Miss  McAllister,  shice  the  d)^  I  asked  yaa  ta  ha 
my  friend  I  nave  loved  you.  I  went  away  oa  ja 
bnshiess  trip,  and  determinied  to  eonquar  what  I 
deemed  hopelesa  befbre  t  returned.  One  weak  agii» 
suddenly,  the  eoaviction  came  to  me  thai  yaa  lavad 
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me.    I  started  instantlT  for  home.    If  my  conviction 
ie  tne,  jrov  will  ifaow  ft  bj  pattiiff  on  my  ring." 

He  loeked  nl  her  intently ;  her  fiu>e  wen  pale 
and  epent,  and  aeemed  to  need  the^and  that  sap- 

•'8haU  I  put  It  oe  for  jonf  he  laid,  and  hia 

'  e  was  very  raide^   She  held  the  White  hand 

ird  Um;  henlaeed  the  ring  upon  it,  then  raised 

t  Wa  Una,  and  the  next  momeaft  took  her  hand- 

aaMe  Ihne  WUa  hands,  and  kteei  that,  too. 

A  little  later,  she  detached  the  chain-  from  the  ring 
and  pnt  the  mn  in  her  pocket,  Jast  as  a  elass  of 
janag  ladies  and  ganfleraen  entered  |he  room. 
Hugh  Oalhraith*S  taU  presence  had  a  savor  of  king- 
ship hi  it  aa  he  aseee  to  aeknewledge  the  intredoc- 
tfon ;  and  the  teacher  of  mathenwttoe,  nWi  the 
aalntion  of  the  hailing  problem  sparkUag  Tiotor- 
iansly  npen  her  finger,  oondneted  the  demonstration 
ef  thooe  lesser  yet  more  tangible  proMema  with 
her  nsnal  clearness  and  earie. 

9  •  •-.•..•  • 


'  When  the  aommer  vaoation  eahie;  Hngh  Ckdbraith 
and  Ui  newlv  mnde^wifo,  traveikig  abroad,  fomd 
reoerded  on  the  register  of  a  hotel,  **  Webb  Bamea 
"    Afterward  the  Iwa  genfleaMn  met  In 


the  hotel-parlor.    Webb  Barnes  waa  wildly  in  love 
with  hte  hride,  and,  hi  referring  to  Us  past  at 


MM  winav,  WUH,  «>  .«vava>auH    «v  va4  PaSt  attaOh- 

HMni  for  Mies  MeAllialer,  said :  *«  I  alUI  omider  her 
the  noblest  and  handsomest  womsn  that  I  ever  met, 
Ivotaheiaaseoldaalamhot.**  Then  added,  with 
a  bit  of  sententioas  raillery :  "  I  might  have  known, 
HaghOalhraith,  thai  the  Frigid  aid  Temperate 
Zeneaaonld.  not  some  together,  sbioe  the  Temperate 
separates  them  1" 

•  ^     ■■'> 

An  Evening  put. 

Tnanaaga,bsf9re  the  oatet  Ooihneoticnt  Vrji^y 
was  torn  by  railroads,  a  lady,  who  had  been  sHting 
for  wm  honron  the  deck  of  the  river  steamboat,  laid 
down  her  book  and  began  to  look  about  her  with  a 
Bstleas  air.  There  was  nothing  attractive  hi  the  low, 
sandy  shore  nnder  the  hot  Angott  snnahine ;  she  ex- 
ihnlned  herfollow-passengeia.  There  was  a  gentle- 
nmn  whose  atttndeand  dMngnlBhed  finre  afrested 
hsr  ntlantidn,and  brought  her  ejes  back  to  him 
repeatedly.  H4  was  absorbsd  in  Letters  aivd  p«pAE;e, 
wnlah  he  made  notes  npon  Irith  spare  ntly  uDBStii- 
foetarf  addWena  and  snbtraoHoBi^ 

'*  I  wonder  if  he  hhs  been  speeoJatJQfff"  thonght 
sl»;"ffse,hehaslost.** 

Jnst  then  he  tamed,  raised  hii  head,  &n4  looked 
haisk  at  the  brawn  eteeples  of  flartfurJ.  Th«  i&dj 
let  iMr  book  drop,  her  cheeks  paled,  her  tyem  irrcw 
inteht;  hnt  after  a  memant  or  iwo,  durini^  which 
B  vodieied  Ms  papers,  nnd  drifted  tnto 
oeeper  and  less  pL 


a  meditation  deeper  and 


caaln^   than   lh$ 


other,  she  became  eompesed.  An  odg  pert  M  her 
pnst'AsBfasd  before  her'  and  then  another,  Bho 
sensibly  coneladed  that  emotfon  in  tfiese  days  was 
ar^aelsss  azpenditnre  of  force. 

It  was  not  worth  while  to  avoid  him  even,  so  she- 
pisfcad  ap  iar  iMok.  Here  the  observed  rose  im- 
paiUantly,  as  If  to  threw  off  the  coil  of  the  reverie, 
walked  fftrward,  saw  the  lady,  and  stopped  short 
before  fact;  then  heaiUted»  while  his  dark  cheeks 
changed  their  tint. 

'  Yes,  Msrgaral  Bailey  1»  said  she,  eztendtag  her 


"  b  it  possible  I  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see 
yan  here.    Are  yon  going  to  New  Yorkr' 

**  No :  to  visit  aa  old  scnoolmate  in  the  country." 
She  pulled  away  her  dress  to  make  room,  end  he 
sat  down.  "■  where  jiave  yen  been  thla  long  time  ? 
Nobody  could  tell  us." 

*'  Nobody  knsw.  I  went  to  South  America,  and 
then  to  Havre,  intent  on  making  money.'  A  year 
ag»  I  Joined  my  brother  in  Boaton*  Do  yotf  remem- 
ber John  T" 

"Ittdeedlde.  I  hope  he  Is  weU  and  prosperous  r* 

"Not  precisely  prosperous.     The  s^et  burnt 


down  yesterday.  I  left  him  like  Casar,  counting 
how  much  we  owe  to  be  wortii  nothing." 

**  Ton,  too !  That  was  why  you  looked  so  gloomy 
as  you  sat  over  there  with  your  documents." 

'*  You  were  watching  me  f  I  must  have  been 
conscious  of  it,  for  I  suddenly  beffsn  thinkfog  about 
vou,  and  when  I  saw  vou  here  I  uought  my  troubles 
had  made  me  fevensh,  and  I  was  looking  at  a 
vision." 

What  sort  of  thoughts,  she  wondered  as  she  re- 
called his  angry  scowl :  but  she  said : 

"Ten  me  about  the  fire." 

"  The  papers  will  do  that  better,"  he  began,  but 
recounted  the  catastrophe  step  by  step,  drawn  on 
by  her  skillful  questioning.  *<And  all  we  have 
scraped  together  nas  gone'  now." 

"  It  is  too  bad,"  returned  his  listener,  looking  at 
him  with  regretftal  dark  eyes.  ^*But  you  arb  a 
young  man,  Mr.  Alexander ;  yon  will  soon  retrieve 
yourself." 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  If  I  can  find  somebody  to 
lend  me  some  money.  That  may  not  be  easy."  He 
hsd  been  reaarding  the  shores  as  he  spoke.  "We 
are  not  movmg.  Do  you  notice?  The  boat  is  still 
oppoeite  those  low,  sandy  banks,  aa  an  hour  ago. 
We  must  be  aground." 

"  I  suppose  eo.  T%at  Is  the  way  of  the  treacher* 
ooa  Connectieot.  There's  a  mud-bank  here  that 
ca^'t  be  crossed  safely  at  certain  seasons." 

"There's  hardly  water  enough  here  to  float  a 
'.    You  are  without  an  escort,  I  behove  you 


dory, 
sakll 


f 


"  I  will  go  and  see  what  the  prospect  Is  of  our 
getting  off,  aaid  rejoin  you,  with  your  permission." 

8he  sat  where  ne  left  her,  and  wondered  if  she 
were  as  changed  as  he.  Devotion  to  business  will 
take  the  sentimental  expression  out  of  any  man'a 
face.  The  contemplative  look  had  gone.  He  was 
handaomer  for  the  keener,  dearer  lines  of  the 
features. 

"  I  have  ventured  to  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea,"  said 
a  voice  at  her  elbow.  "  We  may  not  get  off  the  bar 
before  nine  o'clock.  l^ortiiV  yourself  whh  a  roU— 
it  win  help  ptm  time  away.'^ 

"  You  are  very  kind."  accenting  the  refireshment 
"  How  proroldng  U  all  isT    You  are  gofaig  to  have 

}U  Aeated  hlmi^elf  by  her  side.  They  made  a 
tablecloth  of  the  uewspapers,  chatting  tin  the  roUs 
wf're  flnhhed,  then  carrring  away  the  cup,  he  staid 
u>  smokf* ,  letiBlng  civer  tne  guards  and  watching  the 
lovely  moonlight  pictures  sueceedtog  one  anouer; 
moHSieii  id  jet  ftud  unoked  peari. 

"  I  wonder  if  sbe  married  her  cousin?"  thought 
Le.  ''A&d  is  die  mistress  or  maid?  A  strange 
fraak  of  foHune,  iv  bring  her  before  me  to-night,  of 
all  othere^and  unhinge  me  farther  for  what  is  before 
me.*' 

"  We  are  coming  to  MIddletown,"  said  he,  as  h* 
came  again  to  her  aide.  "Are  you  near  yonr 
Journey  *8  end  f  * 

"  It  to  the  next  landing,  I  tfthik." 

"  You  expect  ftiends  to  meet  you,  for  H  Is  twelte 
o'elook?" 

"Oh, -certainly!  lam  a  perfect  stianger  here. 
How  much  fortfier  do  you  go,  Mr.  Alexanaer?" 

"  To  Iflddle  Haddam,  wherever  that  may  be. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  towns  of  the  name,  they 
tell  me." 

"  Why,  I  am  going  to  Middle  Haddam !" 

"  You  are?  My  mind  is,  I  confess,  considerably 
relieved.  I  did  not  like  to  think  1  was  leaving 
a  lady  to  possible  annoyances.  We  are  in  sight  of 
It  now.  Bee  the  littie  houses  scattered  over  the 
hills  hi  the  moonlight  What  weird  eflhct  on  a  pro- 
eaic  littie  village  P 

The  boat  touched,  for  a  moment,  a  rocky  pointi 
the  natural  pier  of  this  river  village ;  then  speediog 
away  in  the  shadows,  a  darker  shadow.  Only  the 
heaving  of  the  great  engine,  the  heavy  wash  of  tht 
river  on  the  ahore  ;  it  was  else  sUent  as  a  dream. 
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'*  W«  seem  to  be  in  afield,''  remarked  Alexander. 
"  The  coATeyances  are,  no  doubt,  In  the  road  to 
which  this  path  leadju    PrlmiUve,  U  it  notr' 

'*  There  is  some  mistake,"  said  bis  companion. 
'<  There  is  no  one  here  to  meet  me.  Tliey  haTe 
never  receiTod  my  letter,  for  nobody  woold  soppoee 
I  oonld  find  my  wi^y  about  a  strange  place  m  the 

night" 

*'  You're  all  right,"  returned  Alexander,  cheer- 
ftally.  **  If  we  do  not  find  a  boy  out  here  asleep,  with 
a  team  tired  out  waiting  for  you,  there  will  be 


Tfhicle  bywhioh  you  can  reach  your  friends^  Is 
that  your  trunk  ?  It  bad  lietter  be  put  further  firom 
the  water." 

He  dragged  it  as  he  spoke  to  a  clump  of  elder- 
bnriies,  where  it  remained,  half  embowered,  like  a 
•ubnrban  cottage.  He  bore  his  own  on  by  the 
handle.  It  was  a  smitll  Bussia  one.  When  his 
companion  regretted  the  trouble  he  was  taUng,  he 
responded :  "  I  am  to  be  nfsrried  to-morrow." 

Floods  of  light  came  into  the  lady's  brain. 

"  In  that  case,"  »aid  she,  with  a  lauah,  *'  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  offer  the  serrice  of  Bridget  to  Pat, 
and  bear  a  hancL" 

"Cotd-hearted  creature!"  thought  he.  Did  hi 
wish  aha  would  Csint  at  the  annouocementf  For 
aught  i^  knew,  he  might  hare  been  married  more 
than  once. 

They  followed  a  well-beaten  path  across  the 
meadow  to  a  lane,  shady  and  dark  witb  trees.  II 
was  deserted. 

Walking  on,  and,  looking  cautiously  imoad.  tbev 
pereeired  a  large  house,  with  baim  and  oQtbuild- 
ings.    The  moonlight  made  bars  and  patches  of 

rndid  light  about  it,  and  the  rirer  shone  through 
k  masses  pf  foliage  like  a  silTer  shield. 

**  This  lookf  like  a  country  tavern  1"  exclaimed 
Alexander,  abandoning  the  trunk.  "Ther  will 
ftunish  ^  vehicle  or  give  you  shelter  till  monmif." 

There  were  broken  stone  steps  leading  firom  the 
road  to  a  terrace.  He  sorasMiM  op  tbise,  and 
a  fthorter  fiight  to  the  door ;  found  tbt  blocker, 
roused  afi  the  neighboring  dogs  witl^  bis  rape,  Imt 
BO  inmate.  A  moment's  bivestigatlon  oeavioced 
him  that  the  plate  was  unlnhabitei. 

**  We  must  be  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village/'  be 
remarked,  rather  crestfkllen.  "  This  settlement  will 
be  foond  near  the  church  and  the  stove.  Do  yeu 
see  the  steeple?" 

•«  This  is  a  cemfortable  place  oader  this  wide* 
spreading  elm,','  ventured  his  compuiion.  '*  Lei  as 
ask  them  where  the  hotel  is.^' 

"  I  don't  believ%  ^bere  la  anytUag  as  grand  as  a 
hotel  i  a  rough  hostelry,  perhaps,  where  Ibo  farm- 
ers put  up  tbehr  horses.  What  is  your  destination  ! 
Your  friends  may  not  live  very  Car  away." 

"  I  am  going  to  Captain  Lyman's." 

**  You  are  ?— so  am  I !" 

**  To  be  MUly  Lyman's  brideimaid." 

''And  I  the  groom  1" 

They  stood  stflt  a  moment  and  laughed. 

•*  You  knew  all  about  it,  of  course,"  said  Alexaa- 
dor,  '*  and  where  I  was  going,  all  the  time." 

**  No,  I  did  not  I  began  to  have  a  premonitiiNi 
whon  yoQ  landed  here.  I  bavo  been  abroad,  and 
have    had   but   few   letters    from    MiUy. 


know  her   pretty,   illegible 
u    The 


-      ^       -  1   gieea  at 

half  she  writes.  The  proper  names  may  be  aaiy- 
thing.  I  read  the  name  of  the  gentleman  she 
bitended  to  marry  in  two  or  three  difi^nnt  ways. 
bat  it  is  withbi  uie  last  half-hour  I  have  goesMd 
It  to  be  Alexander." 

This  was  not  what  the  gentleman  bad  antieipalod. 
He  had  UtUe  to  say,  but  knocked  aharpiv  al  the 
door.  People  do  not  waken  easily  at  one  o'clook  in 
the  mominff.  Repeated  efforts  rensed  some  crea- 
taro  at  laii,  whose  wild  head  was  thrust  firom 
•n  upper  window, 

'•  What  do  von  want  f 

"  Gan  jron  tell  me  where  Captahi  I^rman  lives  f 

"Straight  np  the  hiU,"  returned  tho  voice, 
ftrigely,  and  banged  down  the  window. 


The  bill  was  a  long  one ;  nome  Ihne  pninod  beibi  e 
they  reached  the  top,  and,  looking  aioand,aeleoled 
a  house  befitting  the  captain^  ^ignit^ 

**  You  have  never  been  here  oefore !"  exdahneA 
the  breathless  lady ;  "  that  neeoM  tio  odnnge  V* 

*'  Does  n?  I  met  yoor  fi^eiid  in  Now  Ortoaas 
last  Whiter.    The  papa  ooneenled  by  letter.    I 

S remised  to  be  here  aa  long  bofom  Iko  woddiqg- 
ay  as  I  could.    Hero  I  am,  on  time,  if  wo  crvor  Ini 
the  ho«e." 

'*3!his  looks  like  it  II  has  a  piaaaa,  I  know* 
said  she,  ^  Alexander  nitaoked  the  front-door. 
There  came  an  immediate  respenae. 

**  Who  in  thunder  are  you,  wnfanr  op  tho  naigb- 
borfaood  this  tinw  o'  nif^tr' 

'  I  am  trying  to  find  Captain  Lyman^'* 
U,  'tahiH  here*  Where  did  you 


WeU, 

"Hartfoid." 

**  How  did  you  come  ?" 

*' By  boat;  an  hour  ago." 

••Kxpeelme^to  bdievo  tfaolitoirr  Bunt  wont 
down  al  six  o'dook.  NoM  6f  yonr  IMtog.  Bn 
off!" 

**  is  there  n  Invem  heror' 

'*No«thora«lBt." 

TUB  peraen  dosed  Ma  window,  and  for  a'momonl 
AlexanMrhesttntedbytfaogate.  Hohndnolfid»tf 
his  moot  impofiaal  qnostlon. 

The  aoond  of  the  opening  window  was  hoard 
agahL 

**  dear  out,  Itel  yon.  Ybn  onni  api«wl'renni 
on  ay  Aoof-slepo;  Step  qoiek,  or  I'll  put  n  dfaargo 
into  you." 

**  Where  does  Cap! — -^  - 

"  Good  gracious,  Frank,  he'a  sot  a  fon !"  cried 
his  frightenod  ^6|npanion|  dntoyng  ^  nnn  and 
pulling  him  Uway.' 

nTlioUl  her  b«nd»diowiltte«^  btomrai^btat 
wasjneooblesa  win  vexation.< 

**  Were  there  over  aodk  |ieople  in  Cbo  wosMf 
Don't  a^  again,  LalnafiDdaplaoa  andlsH'down 
tiUdayl%i£^' 

**  l^re  Is  anelher  plaisn*.  I  vani  Ir7:bal 
more.    Doyoasoethcitivoff  "  ' 
What  n  riotoos  honoyanoldo 


Do  yoasoe  the jtivoff  oUntag  dows  belowt 

,  riotoos  hoMfnooldo!   lUo  Mreol  it  iier- 

fbmed  wUh  honeyaoekln ;  tho^lnhnUtanta  nio  &nd 


of  it    II»eliefow«sbaUitfo.bette»hlire." 

He  knocked  onco*.-4briooj  9f«ad»by  n  nighl- 
capped  head  was  p«l  foothi,1hen  oaan  another,  «tfi 

"What  is  wanted?"  demnndad  M  ^iaverfng  od- 
praao. 

«*  WUoh  of  thaae  roada  landa  lo  0aftdn  LynMa*s, 
If  yon  please?" 

TlmrewaahesHatien.fwithdmwal^Jionds;  Ba- 
aspoainAeo  of  one  wWoh ,  wHkahitt  iMoo«  ittdlenlod 

**  Throe  miloa  nw^flnftkor  on%" 

"Could  ypp  give  tUa  lady  aplaoe  U  MM  tfl 
ling?  Wo  have  ooino  by  Ihn  boob-'*— *• 
Goodness  gradoua,  no,  wo  oan%^  bagnn  oao 

lO*' 

**  We're  as  AiU  aa  wo  can  be,"  ebnhted'  a  acBsni.. 

«*  Yon  had  better  go  rigfai  atonat  yoo*n  gol  to 
the  caplahi's  by  dagrligbt;'niddod  &  Wvi. 

"  May  I  leave  my  tmnb  on  yonr  piansar*  fisr  h& 
was  heartily  tired  of  his  burden. 

"  Law  aakea  aUfo,  Harriot  toB  Mb  now** 

'*  Idght  have  smallpox,"  whispered  a  oepnlohril 
Toioo  kk  the  baokgrsnnd* 

They  withdrew  horn  the  window,  bwl  wore  ovK 
dent^  watohfaig  the  wayttfora,  who,  aeated  on  the 
stops,  debated^ 

**  Come,"  said  the  lady,  '*  I  see  a  lower  among 
the  trees  over  yonder.  It  most  bo  tfan  ehuroh  by 
whioh  oar  road  goea.  Lot  oa  go  thoro  and  wnil  fbr 
morning." 

They  ctossed  a  knoU  covered  wifh  thick  green- 
sward, reaching  broad  old  gmnite  stepa,  on  wUeb 
Alexander  deposited  Us  hnpodinMnt  trttt  a  sigh  oT 
relief: 

*' I  oould  laugh  al  the  absurdly  of  tho  sitoatlon,'' 
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eontiBiw^  bIm,  MAtfiup  benelf,  **  but  lost  now  I  am 
tired.    HowobfflTtth!*' 

**  I  am  too  angnr  to  laogh,  or  sbiver,  eitber/'  said 
be,  Qnlookfaig  bis  vnnk  and  palling  ont  a  Ugbt  over- 
coat, wbteb  he  tbrew  oyer  ber  shonlderB. 

••Atwbair 

'*At  the  depravitj  of  tbe  natives.  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  the  vagabond  thev  take  me  for." 

**  Oolors  seen  by  canolelight  do  not  look  tbe  same 
b7daj.»'  . 

**Are  yov  comfortable  r' 

"  Very." 

She  was  leaning  back  against  tbe  cbnrch-door. 
Tbe  neon  bi^  gone  down ;  they  could  hardly  see 
one  another. 


May  I  smoke  a  cigar  f 
I  wish  yon  would/' 


I  yon 

'  Were  you  long  abroad  f*  asked  he,  after  s  few 
silent  pulBi. 

**  Four  Tears.  Aunt  Lucy  has  taken  up  ber  re^ 
denee  in  Heidelberg." 

**  Ten  me  something  of  your  life  since  I  saw  vou 
last  I  know  nothing,  not  even  vour  title.  I  fear 
to  tmnilre  for  former  friends,  lest  I  wound  you  ig- 


BOTMriiy.^ 
*'Awit  Lucy  has 


Lucy  has  never  forgotten  you,  and  grand- 
mother talks  about  yoo  vet  She  never  was  recon- 
ciled to  your  negledl  of  her." 

«*  Bh9  never  knew  the  reason,  I  wm  take  the  first 
oppeirtunitv  to  mike  my  peace  with  her." 

**  Tliere  have  been  a  fbw  changes  sfaice  yon  knew 
■8.  Louis  *'— Mre  bet  voice  altered,  with  a  curious 
tremor  in  it—**  ended  his  short,  painftil  tife  a  nttle 
while  before  I  wont  to  Germany." 

**Tevm«riedhhnr« 

"  No,  I  did  not  He  died  three  weeks  before  the 
marHMre-dav.    We  tried  to  make  him  hajpny,  and 

Ssard  Mm  from  shocks  and  annoyances.  I  doubt 
w«sM0Mded.    He  was  glad  to  die.    He  said  so." 

**  One  would  never  associate  grief  or  loss  with 
yoor  serene  looks.  How  do  you  women  keep  vour 
luMieeKt  sweetness  in  this  rough  world  f  Is  it  be- 
catit  fom  db  not  feel  long  or  deeply  f 

'*  Tbs*  It  hardlv  what!  would  expect  a  man  to 
say  who  would  not  ask  for  my  relations  lest  he  hurt 
my  feeMgs." 

**  I  beg  your  pa^on.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
fofg«t    1  am  a  fool— I  am  miserable." 

'*Iiet  me  say  frankly"— and  she  almost  inter- 
rnpCtd  Mm—**  that  I  ha vi  regretted  the  loss  of  yoqr 
regMd  In  the  past  Give  It  to  me  again— a  kind 
cordiality  we  all  value  from  you.  I  am  fond  or 
Mmy.   I  would  tike  to  be  fHendiy  with  her  hi»- 


H#  tkrvw  hb  cigar  bway.  It  Ibll  hi  tbe  grass,  flrom 
wlMBct  It  kept  looking  afhim  with  the  red,  ej;ut1Ing 
eyie  of  MepbisiApbelea. 

-How  shall  I  be  received f*  be  ezdslmed.  at 
leagtli.    **  Is  HiHy  ctytog  ber  prettv  eyes  red  r ' 

**  Not  according  to  ypur  theory." 

*'  I  have  no  data  to  Judge  her  graver  moods  by. 
She  taught  me  to  dance  the  German.  She  chats 
aiuftsgwr*  Shi  is  bewitcbhi^ly  pretty;  but  I  don't 
kao#  wMt  her  gtief  or  resentaient  may  be  like." 

**  She  is  nol  Inddgfaig  eitber.  She  is  a  sensible 
girt  She  Is  almoved,  but  idie  knows  there  to  a  de- 
teBtioo,aBd  that  tne  nexttrain  will  bring  everytnlng 
right" 

Ha  sighed  taqpatleiithr,  and  buried  his  forehead  to 
hiatands. 

*'  Do  thev  call  you  Buonle  yet?"  be  began ;  **  an 
odd,  attractive  name,  that  suited  you." 

"Hark!"  said  she.  **  Thare  to  the  first  bird.  Is 
HftroMnr* 

Helmed  bis  head..  It  was  his  wedding-day. 

**  YMtt  Is  surely  the  rumble  of  wheels,"  she  con- 
tlmMd.  "Some  fanner's  wagon.  Do  se6,  Mr. 
AlexaMer." 

Alexaaider  went  forward  to  accost  the  driver.  It 
wfts  the  mall-wagon,  which  would  take  them  on 
tkfllrwiy. 

Tk6  BoniDg-gkNry  ttoAi  of  the  sunrise  were  ex- 


pandfaig  in  the  sky  when  tUa  battered  vehicle  stopped 
at  Captain  Lyman's  gate.  Nothing  was  stirring  but 
a  bloiiteriug  old  turkey-cock,  who  disputed  the  paas- 
sge  to  the  front  door. 

Mrs.  BaUey  sat  down  on  a  piazza-chair,  while 
Alexander  polled  the  bell,  and  pulled  again.  By- 
and-by  an  old  gentleman  appeared,  wrapt  hi  a 
gorgeous  dressing-gowD  of  ome.  with  figures  of 
Chinamen  and  butterflies  all  over  it 

He  stared  at  the  young  man  iiom  under  long  wlspe 
of  white  eyebrows. 

"  My  name  is  Alexander,"  volunteered  that  dis- 
heveled personage,  who  bore  unmistakable  marks 
of  having  been  ont  all  night 

**  Humph !"  reBDondea  the  old  gentleman.  **  How 
did  you  get  here  ?" 

"in  the  boat,"  replied  Alexander,  meekly,  ex- 
pecting this  statement  would  meet  with  the  usual 
disfavor. 

*<  In  the  boat  !'*  repeated  he  of  the  dressing-gown, 
eying  his  man  sharmy. 
Could  he  be  drunk  ? 
The  lady  came  forward. 

*'  Captain  Lyman,  H  is  too  bad  to  come  npoa  yom 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning.  That  dreadftd  boat 
was  aground  hours  at  Wetherafleld.  We  were  landed 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  have  been  wan> 
dering  about  your  inhospitable  village  ever  since. 
I  may  go  to  AmeBaT  lam  Bannie  Bfiley.  Ton 
remember  me  ?" 

Tilt  eaptJiin  melted  la  apola^je^.  He  fhnok  hjtndM 
Vigorijij(iI.v,  and  could  scarcelj  W  kppl  frem  roualng 
the  hoiiuichold  to  (i^ive  Uiein  welcpixie- 

nanriie  tapped  at  ATn^lia^fl  door.  A  blond e,  with 
her  h«iT  in  curl  papers,  wsk.%  it^tlod  frova  nlcep. 
Til  era  wers  tinj  ^nriclkfl.  Tho  two  flew  at  one 
aootlier  like  furry  kiiienE^.  Thcro  were  ktaaei,  re- 
proaclieiiit  explaniitionat  in  kiliradg* 
"  Why  djJn't  yau  Hud  for  ine!" 
^'  We  did.  New  boy,  Snid  the  boat  bsd  g^nn 
dovru.  Out  nil  mghi  I  Ob,  Bunoia  1  J  beileve  IshaU 
die !    WUo  do  jou  think  Is  bere  V' 

*' Frank  Alexander?" 
.  **  No»    Ipn't  it  qiK^er  lie  bwn't  coma  t    He  cauH 
come  before  noou,  aod,  Biimilo,  I'm  horrid^I  hope 
he  Is  delayed  in  iome  way  ;  it  will  be  aa  excune," 

*'  Stilly,  you  are  wild  ;  Mr,  Aleatander  eame  with 
me!'' 
"  Good  |ip-acioa»,  Bunnle>  what  am  1  to  do  V* 
**  I   dotft   nndenitomlt  dear.    You  inuit  s^ 
more  delbit«ly.    Have  you  beard  shout  tbe  firef' 
Milly  threw  lusr^elf  back  on  ber  pillows. 
"What  fin;!'  *»ked  sbe,   languidly,    "Do  yon 
remcttiber  Gt^orge  S^htb  !'' 

''  The  poor  fellciw  joa  refufl^d  no  msnj  times,  wha 
finally  gave  it  np  aad  vtent  to  Ca^nton  t    (hir  loveca 
dou't  jEo  iawtt  any  mort,  but  iato  trade,  and  make 
money  to  «aas  their  breaking  boartaJ' 
■*  [fa  is  here/' 

*'  How  operatic !  What  ar«  you  going  to  do  with 
himr^ 

"I  snppoeed  I  should  not  eare  loi)g»'^  pmrsned 
MiUy,  wiping  awav  a  mist  of  tears.    **Nobod/ 
seems  to.    liow  ma  nncle  is  dead,  he*B  rioh,  he's 
eo'me  back.'' 
'*  Do  yon  love  him  r* 

« I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  ;to  be  married  to- 
day. I  wish  I  was  ont  of  th4  whole  of  it.  Toa've 
had  experience,  Bnnnle— tell  me,  what  to  do." 

*'  Take  the  straightest  way,  lOUy ;  go  to  Mr. 
Alexander ;  he  is  generous." 

'*Toa  don't  think  bell  do  imythhig  desperate? 
Ton  neednH  laugh,  Bonnie  BaUey;  he's  Jnst  wild 
about  me.  Oh,  dear,  what  a  time  there  will  be 
about  it!" 

If  George  Bears  had  only  come  a  month  before, 
how  easilv  Idly  would  have  slipned  from  her  en- 
gagement-like a  knotless  string  from  a  peart. 

Meanwhile,  the  eld  eaptafai  aoowed  Ale»ander  to 
his  room. 

,     *'Tou11  have  time  to  tnm  in  for  a  nap.    To« 
'  wont  be  married  Oil  three  o'clock.    Take  It  easy. 
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AN    EYfiNING    OUT. 


There's  an  old  beftv  of  MHly's  here.  Came  all  the 
way  from  Canton  after  my  little  fftrl.  It*B  hard  on 
him,  and  I'm  afraid  Milly  waa  to  blame,  somehow ; 
bnt  you're  all  right" 

"I'm  not  so  sore  of  that,  sir.'*  And  he  told, 
briefly,  of  his  losses.  *'  Wni  yon  tell  tout  danshter  ? 
Bhe  may  wish  to  alter  her  plans.  Of  course  i  can- 
not go  abroad,  as  was  planned,  even  had  I  the 
money.    I  most  stay  and  look  after  the  business." 

The  captain  stammered,  bnt  could  find  nothing 
pleasant  to  say.  They  would  talk  about  it  after 
breakfast. 

«  There  are  the  papers,  which  will  give  yon  full 
information.  Bnt  you  do  not  need  vouchers  for  a 
man's  disasters.  It  is  his  honor  and  his  income  we 
want  substantiated." 

Alexander  smoked,  made  a  lingering  toilet,  and 
went  down-stairs.  A  short,  dark  young  man  was 
plavine  with  the  dogs  on  the  back  piazza.  He 
noddea  good-morning. 

.'*  Ton  had  a  rough  night  of  it,"  remarked  the 
stranger,  whom  Alexander  imagined,  from  a  sea- 
flavor,  might  be  Sears. 

"  Decidedly.  It  surprises  me,  for  late  boats  and 
travelers  abtray  most  ne  frequent  here." 

*'  Well,  no.'  The '  people  who  come  here  are 
either  oM  acquaintances  or  are  pfloted  by  a  native." 

**  Yon  are  an  old  resident  V* 

**  I  was  bom  here,  and  ICilly  and  1  went  to  school 
in>  tbie  bitek  sehool-house  yon  passed  on  your 
road." 

''  TFio  cisptnln  1x>ld  me  you  were  old  friend^." 

**  Did  tiL*  tell  yoti  ti«tliiAgtnor«  ?"— nftrrrjuBly  pyll- 
!tig  the  sipftDicl'ti  tur^  through  his  brown  fiof  ers.  "'  I 
€amo  hftre  from  China,  cxpectioff*  of  courae,  to 
marry  her.  It  neemft  I  msde  a  cowouodeJ  mlaUke. 
I  mt\'\  miikp  it  oxtU* 

^'Cotne/'  said  Alexander,  "make  a  fHead  of  me. 
Talk  to  me  as  in  had  no  Inierost  In  th^  case.  I  hft4 
rathor  know  the  truth,  the  exact  truths  no  matter 
h0W  dAOiftging  t4}  m(>.    You  may  tru«t  mc." 

^*  Well,  1  <j*n  lell  you  In  few  wordii.  1  would  like 
^our  opinion  ;''  and  he  e^ndeosed  his  llf^'ii  romiuic^ 
nito  tweutj  mmute». 

You  may  be  Hivre  Altriaadcr  Untetierl  with  the 
deepe^it  attention,  which  began  t^  flag  Eiligbtlj  when 
the  dash  of  tliaheij  and  a  eerikln  agr?eibl(j  eunfuJiLOli 
b«»oame  appftjwnt  in  the  dining  room. 

^*  Bz9t]ae  roe,  Mr.  Searg ;  f  have  eaten  nothing 
since  yester^.  I  am  Incapable  of  advice  till  the 
unreasoning  part  of  bm  is  satisfied.  I  smell  beef- 
steak, and  all  mv  savage  inatlncta  are  aroused." 

Sears  followed  him  to  Ihe  breakfhst-table,  but  felt 
no  more  appetite  tlian  ia  man  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice holding  on  by  a  bush.  Amelia  at  length 
bloomed  upon  ihe  compatty.  in  white  frills  and  blue 
bows  and  flossy  halo  of  golden  hair.  She  looked 
donbtftil  and  grieved,  like  a  scolded  child,  and 
Alexander  thought  she  knew  the  worst  he  had  to 
«ay,  until,  on  seehig  him,  she  amilcd,  giving  him  a 
pearly,  reluctant  hand. 

*'  Bunnie  would  not  come  down,"  IfQly  said ;  *'  ahe 
was  tired  and  wanted  to  deep.*' 

She  would  have  disappeared  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  bnt  her  ftifher  called  her  back,  satying ; 
**  I  could  not  do  it.  Alexander." 

*'  Sit  down.  Hilly,"  said  her  promised  husband. 
**  You  engaged  to  marry  a  rich  man,  who  was  to 
take  you  to  Paris  and  offbr  you  fetes  without  end. 
That  man  fs  a  bankrupt !" 

Idily  looked  wM^er  fother  explained.  When 
the  girl  understood,  ahe  was  angrv,  and  then  began 
4o  cry.  She  ivouMnH  be  married  f— she  did  not  wish 
to  be  married  1— ahe  wished  she  had  never  seen 
him! 

*'  Your  having  seen  me  need  not  embarrass  you," 
said  Alexander,  eoOUv ;  "  I  receive  your  dismissal. 
This  way.  Sears;  I  nave  finished  my  communica- 
tion." . 

Tbe  vplilte-diick  covered  leg,  virible  from  Alexan- 
der's position,  twitched  and  dinppeared. 

i*  Oaptain,  I  believe  111  go  and  smoke  a  cigar !" 


*^f^; 


The  old  eentleman  eame  after  to  •xpre»  Hi 
sorrow ;  he  faintiy  Unted  at  a  poatponemaBt  af  lbs 
marriage. 

**  No,"  said  Alexander,  decidedly ;  "  Mias  Ltmi 
must  take  me  to-day  or  never.  It  ia  very  well  as  ft 
ia,  captain;  she  loves  the  other  fellow,  mad. never 
oared  a  button  for  me." 

But,  now,  the  wedding  hurry  began  to  tUekca; 
flowers  came  in  bnshel-baakets,  cakes,  fhiii,  malw 
assistants,  llttie  cousins  hi  white  who  wanted  to  be 
on  the  ground  early.  The^  amits— three  dear,  fat, 
capable  ladies,  with  immense,  pleasant  movtha,  and 
a  power  of  managing  any  sort  of  entartainoMHU 
from  festival  to  funeral— had  laid  the  tablea,i 
the  captain  came  In  like  a  belated  bombahatt. 

"What's  to  be  done  Tasked  he  of  AJexai 
frith  great  simpUcity.    "  This  thing  haa  got  to  be 
id." 
t  is  the  use?    Why  not  substitute  Seeiaf* 
said  the  other.     '*  Nine^tenths  of  the  peoiM»  vfll 
never  know  the  change  of  programme.''^ 

**  You'je  precious  cool,"  the  captiun  began,  half 
vexed. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  realise  wtf  ] 
I  confess  the  world  is  upside  down  just  at  ] 
so^sir,  be  charitable." 

He  walked  ofT. 

"Poor fellow!"  said  the  I 

Amelia  was  not  difficult  to  persuade.  The  oddity 
and  suddenness  of  the  thmg  pleased  bar*  Yet,  as 
she  buttoned  her  gloves,  she  half  r^gr^tted  the 
change  of  bridegrooms.  Sears  wsa  too  rtwrl  ahs 
liked  ti^I  men. 

By-and-by  Bunnie  came  floatiag  in  a  eland  of 
tarlatan.  Alexander  stood  before  ijtm  l^M  desk  is 
Hie  hall*  regulating  his  watoh. 

"What  are  you  goins  to  do  wi^  aUthisneflosMfs! 
Bestow  one  on  me.  No,  not  psnsies  -yon  vCfht  as 
well  give  me  willow.    Bosebud  and  tt«goi4ne-noC 


wiUsuitme.    WiU  yon  pin  it  hi /or  me  r* 

As  soon  as  the  marriage  was  oonotaided»  the  vrii- 
eipal  figures  went  to  New  York,  and  maigr.of  the 


guests  left  by  the  same  boat,  making  a  Jajfkil  per^, 
who  danced  and  talked  away  the  loveij  Boeoltgnt 

A  great  dullness  settled  on  thoee  left  behind. 
Some  of  the  yomw  people  staid  to  tan ;  hot  early  in 
the  evening  the  hill  was  deserted,  aoid  the  weaiy 
fhmily  bade  each  other  good-night. 

Alexander  staid  down-stairs  to  writs  a  letter.  He 
had  reached  his  third  psge,  when  Bunaia  Bailey 
came  in. 

"  Hay  I  talk  to  you  a  few  mhintear'  snad  she. 
flushing  carmine  as  he  rose  fh>m  hia  chair.  "  Yon 
are  going  oiT  early  in  the  moraii^.  I  theeght  it 
would  be  better  to  speak  than  to  write.  I  hnov 
money  would  be  a  convenience  to  joo  Jost  new. 
have  some  thousands  waiting  for  ain  ini 
Woh't  you  borrow  them!  It  will,  sare  i 
trouble."         - 

"And  if  I  should  faU  again?" 

"Oh,  you  won't  fail." 

"  I  was  writing  you  a  letter ;"  he  stepped  back- 
ward, drawing  the  closely  written  pages  front  the 
tahle,  which  she  took  mechanicaUiy.  "  It  ia  a  ease 
of  special  pleading,  Bnnnie.>  You  Imow  I  love  jkmi." 

"I  have  believed  so."  ,     . 

"  1  love  you  now." 

She  wss  silent. 

"  If  you  will  not  speak,"  said  he,  bending  ofer 
her,  "  look  at  me." 

"  Yon  win  see  too  much." 


Verbal  Vices.— Indulgence  in  verbal  vioe  aeon 
encourages  corresponding  vices  in  coodoot.  liOt 
any  one  of  you  come  to  talk  about  any  meaner  vils 
practice  with  a  familiar  tone,  and  do  yon  anpposs, 
when  the  opportunity  occurs  for  committing  the 
mean  or  vile  act,  you  win  be  aa'  strong  agninstit  aa 
hefore? 
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OBUSLTT  TO  ANIIf  ALS. 

Fond  Utn^mi^**  Uzey,  eb>  Item  (hat  brat  gviet-^Fido  it  taking  a  nap,  and  must  not  b^  diaturb^** 
■    .  ■  \    ,  (Wliere  ia  Bergh?) 


A^otti^  ffan  who  wa/declin6d  wltk  scorn  by 
a  girl  Bome  thr«e  years  since/ tboaght  the  wbidi- 
gig  of  tinie  htd  brought  his  revenge  when  he  roi 
^cen|y  drove  by  a  house  on  Park  Avenue  ii| 
his-raN^,  and  aair  her.  with  an  old  shawl  tied  about 
her  head  engaged  in  a  fhtile  effort  to  cl^an  the  side- 
walk with  a  dilapidated  broom,  while  her  husband 
■at  by  the  ^rfndow  readmg  a  newspaper. 

An  Up-t<ywn.BI*ii  and  wife  agreed  recently  to 
learn  a  verse  of  ^riptnre  every  evening  and  repeat 
it  to  each  otlier  for  mutual  improtement.  The  first 
night,  however,  her  gootation  nappened  to'be,  **Am 
I  not  thy  ruler?"  and  his  was  to  the  effect  thai  heM 
be  hang^if  ehe  was;  and  the  only  result  of  the  plan 
80  fK  hw  been  that  he  has  takem  to  drink,  and  ex- 
hibits a  willingness  to  sleep  in  the  woodshed  nights. 

M  It  Is  Sack  a  Vwnnjr  TlKlng,*'  said  an  bid 
lady  of  tfxpetience,  "to  fee  a  doctot  try  to  look 
solemn  when  he  is  told  there  is  a  gretit  deal  of  ill- 
ness abou^  The  only  thing  that  beats  it  is  to  hear 
a  lawyei'jkl^  f^l^out  people  going  to  law." 

Defl«ne«— The  latest  style  of  yonng  ladies*  hat 
is  called  the  **  Kias-toc-if-yoo-dare."  When  worn  by 
a  eimi§mjfiA  wnnm  with  a  wart  on  her  hose  the  de- 
fiance is  terrible  and  nnanswembit. 


Tlmeljr  Adwto^^Tiaion,  tiid  misanllwope,  ons 
day  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  then  addrasied  the 
people.  "Athenians,''  said  he,  "I  have  a  spiiall 
piece  of  ground  on  whioh  I  mean  tb  ^lild.  There  is 
a  fig-tree  in  it  whioh  I  most  cut  down. '  Sefveral  citi- 
zens have  hanged  themselves  on  this  Uee,  and  if  any 
one  of  you  has  a  desire  to  do  the  sane,  I  now 
0ve  you  fair  notice  that  you  have  not  a  motnent  to 
lose.*^  .     ,  . 

At  The  Battle  of  Spiers  a  regiment  had  or- 
ders not  to  grant  any  goarter.  and  an  unhappy 
enemy,  wounded  and  disarmed,  nepged  bard  for  nU 
life  from  one  of  its  officers.  Touched  with  his  situ- 
ation, the  other  replied,  "  I  pity  your  pilsfortuhe, 
and— ask  anything  else  but  that,  and  upon  my  honor 
I  will  grant  your  request." 

«•  Mister,  I  say,  I  don't  suppose  yon  ^on*t  know 
of  nobody  what  don't  want  to  hire  nobody  to  do  no- 
thing, don't  you?"  The  answer  was,"  Tes,idoa't." 

A  SerT*nt-m*ld,  who  was  occupied  in  pioUng 
her  mistress's  cabbages,  took  the  opportunity  of 
cabbaging  her  mistress's  piokles,  sayhig  it  inade  no 
diffbrence. 

"Why  Are  Troubles  |ike  babies?  Because  thsy 
get  bigger  by  nursing. 
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ENIGMAS,    CHABADE8,    ETC. 


Enigmas,  Charades,  Etc. 

1.— Double  Acrostic. 

Finals  are  comiiig 
When  primals  are  going. 

Tbiii  man  evidence  wfU  give ; 
A  victouB  Mry  as  you  live. 
This  afar  70a  seek  iu  vain, 
A  Barbary  State  Is  next  writ  plain. 
A  happy  garden  of  early  day. 
Part  of  a  ladder,  I  may  say. 

S.— Enigma. 

Beneath  the  noisy  street  Fm  found. 
Onr  foidman  broke  me  on  the  ground. 
Where  the  mvslc  grand  is  pealing, 
Bringing  to  the  sool  of  feeling 
Elynan  dreams  of  brightness  rare, 
Light  and  grandeur— all  things  fitdr— 
Love  and  tappiness  undving— 
Search,  ibr  there  jcnVH  find  me  sighing. 

3.~Chabadb. 

My  first  It  to  aet,  mr  second  neiform ; 

Toull  say  that  they  both  are  the  same,  when  jon 

see  'em. 
My  whole  Is  a  bird— none  Uving  e*er  saw  *em, 
And  they  have  not  ipot  one  at  the  British  Museum. 

4.— X7HABA0B. 

My  first,  when  you  1i6fC(f,  youHl  agree, 
Freqnentlv  grows  to  a  W7  high  tree ; 
Second,  Fve  no  doubt.  Is.  a  thing  you  all  bear. 
Some  badly,  some  Ul—I  cannot  declare ; 
My  third,  now,  as  yott  nay  be  wishing  to  know, 
ru  tell  you ;  if  correctly  put  down,  a  snare  it  wUl 

show;  . 
My  whole  b  a  fine  of  old  EtagUsh  kings^ 
Mot  emperors,  or  any  such  nonsensical  thfaigs. 

6.— DoQBU  AoBOsrro. 

My  pilmals  and  finals  two  articles  name. 
Both  of  them  well  known  to  you ; 

In  rise  they  dilbr,  though  for  purpose  the  same, 
Their  namea  you  will  soon  bring  to  view. 

1.  A  useAil  quadruped  this  will  name ; 
Tonll  very  quickly  guess  the  same. 

).  A  Ibroale  Christian  name  now  see, 
Consonants  two  and  vowels  three. 

5.  A  person  called,  with  some  pretext. 
To  borrow  cash,  but  I  was  next 

4.  Mv fourth. cfnnot  be  clearer  defined. 
Than  tn  say  he  Is  one  who  fkult  does  find, 

6.  A  kind  of  vessel.    To  bring  It  to  your  view, 
1  may  say  that  of  mtots  it  has  only  two. 

«.— DOUBLI  Cbabadb. 

1.  At  midnight  riding  up  to  my  first  at  fhll  speed* 
I  dismounted  and  asked  for  a  bed  and  some 

iBOd. 

The  tondlord,  quite  sleepy,  my  demand  at  once 

beard. 
And  surely  asked  why  I  came  first,  second, 

1.  My  first  and  mv  next  name  a  part  of  a  shoe. 
When  togeuer  both  have  been  placed, 
llMagb  I  wish  to  explain  quite  distinctly  to  you 

That  *tis  not  the  part  that  is  Uced. 
My  second  and  third  at  breakfut  with  very 

much  reHsh, 
And  new  a  last  point  my  charade  to  embellish ; 
When  the  answer  to  both  my  charades  you 

^ose, 
TIs  fbnnd  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  expose. 


7.— ^^TBABiin. 

My  first  is  cither  fal«ic  or  tmc; 

That  it  may  be  the  last  1  pray» 
To  all  that  may  this  riddle  view~ 

The  young,  the  old,'the  grave,  the  gi^- 

My  next  spreads  out  its  wings  so  white. 
And  scuds  before  the  pleasant  gale; 

When  In  distress,  it  is  a  ^ght 

To  make  the  bravest  cheek  grow  pnlaw 

The  whole  Is  sou^^t  by  every  one 
Who  cares  if  first  to  ftlse  is  true ; 

You'll  have  It  true  from  many  a  one. 
By  doing  as  you'd  wish  they'd  do. 

8.— Sqcabi  Words. 

1.  Thte  to  a  Una  of  resting-placa. 

2.  An  animal  in  thto  yon  trace. 

3.  A  kind  of  plant  the  third  wfll  name. 

4.  And  thto  a  statesman  of  nnieh  iunt. 

5.  Another  plant  you  must  lndtte» 
To  bring  the  final  one  to  sight. 

9.— Squabs  Wobds. 

Wearied;  doting;  a  coin  and  a  coosottat;  H 
choose ;  impressions. 

10.— GnmuL  DBLBnocs. 

1.  I'm  a  beautiAil,  bright,  bladng  star,  R  Is  true : 
Take  me  away,  and  a  pretty  Uttle  dweiUng  to  m 

view. 

2 .  I  undulate,  I  vacillate,  my  movementi  are  tmnth 

tain; 
Take  but  two  letters  from  my  name»  aii  DeaA 
draws  down  the  curtain. 

3.  Of  thefMle8t,andfiabest,andBwee}«IItill; 
My  'at  removed,  a 'skeleton  grim  and  tetf^  I  snB 

JI.—Pdzslb. 

Young  Brown  threw  it  ri^t  through  old  Brswn^ 
wfaidow.  It  did  not  break  the  glass,  bvt  it  cai^ 
old  Brown,  who  was  sitting  down  to  hto  dtaHMT,  righl 
in  the  eyes,  and  he  could  not  see  for  soim  fiflM.  I|* 
was  not  found  afterward. 

13 — Cbaxak. 

My  fhrst  to  to  annul  and  to  make  void. 
My  seocnd  to  In  force  and  undestroyed. 
My  third  to  cautious,  scrupulous  and  idtoe. 
My  whole's  a  bird  whose  food  oonrista  of 
Occasionally— also  varices  fhilts. 
And  much  delights  hi  tender,  jmcv  roote. 
It  has  a  bony  helmet  cased  with  nom» 
Which  hefanet  it  had  not  when  firtt  twns 

IS.— DOITBIJE  AcROsno. 

1.  Forth  from  my  Iknt  the  warrior  wm/tf 
lAto  the  fierce  and  raging  elemant. 

2.  Boldty  he  rode,  and  undismayed* 
In  my  second  well  arrayed. 

3.  On  and  on  the  charger  sped 
Into  my  next  by  hto  master  led. 

4.  Foremost  in  my  fourth  the  warrior  rtfiv,' 
As  thejiead  and  the  dying  were  MmmM  hto 

strewed. 

6.  Then,  amidi^  the  triumphaal  bkMl, 

The  vaUant  chieftain  was  borne  t*  hto  wil* 
earned  last. 

If  you  my  hiitiais  and  flnato  reftd  arlgML 
Two  Engltoh  rivers  it  will  bring  to  Vgkt 

14.— SquAiiB  Worm. 

A  heavenly  body;  a  musical  oonptriHotofni^ 
ward ;  to  rub  out;  stertoa. 
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16.— Bquabb  Words. 

1.  A  kind  o(  tarret  hen  w«  ▼lew, 

2.  For  tliiB  next  to  rebetne  is  due. 

3.  Net  this  nor  tbat  'twill  show. 

4.  pQBBfKunve  o(  a  boy's  Dame  here, 

6.  what's  this  (transposed)  strikes  oot  the  ear? 

6.  Next,  ohaogeless  by  Time's  flow, 

7.  And  this  means  neatly,  as  we  all  know. 

16.— DtAXOND  PtJZZLB. 

Part  of  this ;  a  title ;  a  useful  material ;  a  fortifl- 
cation :  an  Irish  town ;  ceosure  ;  a  fold ;  a  vessel ; 
part  of  yon. 

The  centrals  and  finals,  read  downward  and 
across,  name  a  town  In  Ireland. 

I7.--D0UBLS  A^Roano. 

Land  and  sea, 
Fight  for  the  free. 

1.  When  for  our  conntry's  weal  we  pray. 
This  is  what  I  always  say. 

2.  Enpfa«  great  beyond  the  foam. 

It  lain  would  conqner  the  second  Rome. 

9.  If  yon'd  ooont  me,  twere  better  yon  should  look 
alive; 

8o  start  off  at  once  with  one  thousand  and  five. 
4.  Te-day  is  come,  and  I  am  Jnst  behind, 

I  MTer  eome,  but  always  there  you*U  find. 

18.— CHABAlnE 

My  tnt— tenely  speaking— tite  past  of  to  be  is. 
And  my  bttt— well,  yooOl  trace  it  on  each  sail- 


My  whole  may  be  termed  a  Jolly  good  spree,  yes, 
Or  H  wUl  name  condsely  a  nice  pleasant  drink. 

19.— HmmsN^RBBUS. 

It  mast  be  that  he  dies.    Without  his  death 
Onr  chances  are  but  light,  and  would  not  weigh 
Against  yon  fleecy  clouds.    Nay,  more  than  this, 
Thcf  iM«n  deshres  his  death :  her  holy  state 
Has  Been  attacked  bjr  his  unruly  tongue 
With.  Timlence  extrem*.    Then  let  your  ears 
Be  sinled ;  let  not  tUs  embiyo  duke 
Soeeesiftil  plead.   We  meet  again  at  noon. 

Pm  tai  the  littta  brooklet 

As  well  as  In  the  sea. 
And  close  beside  the  ringlet 

Tliat  Nancy  gave  to  me. 
The  Winter  always  has  me, 

But  not  the  gentle  Springt 
And  Hke  the  sprigs  of  royalty, 

I  hover  near  the  king. 
Now,  when  you  see  me  in  a  tesir, 

Yoi^^at^  I'm  in  distresst 
But  wliift  I  an,  and  what  I'm  here, 

I  le«ve  for  you  to  gaaak 

31.--D0UBU  AcBosno. 

Beaiitif|til  plants,  tich  and  rare. 
Art  frawn  in  tlJb  with  every  care. 

I.  Saddle  aiT  favorite  horse  to-night. 
And  let  this  part  be  drawn  quite  tight. 

%,  flit  dowa  and  play  again,  my  dear; 
This  kind  of  musio  1  love  to  hear* 

S.  A  Christian  name  often  reid 
la  Scripture  history,  'tis  said. 

4.  Aeowier^^or  a  maaiage  sent 
Tb  declare,  denote  and  represent. 

i.  fVaa  a  thrHUnr  story  uncle  tdd, 
Of  a  brigand  chief,  daring  and  bold* 


Akbwbbs  to  ENioxjkB,  Ci^BAiin,  firo.,  nf 
Afbil  Ndmbib. 

1.  Tulip  I  harebell :  London-pride ;  buttercup  ♦ 
pmk;  Jasmine ;  carnation ;  marigdd :  pansy :  crooo^ 
(crock) ;  primrose;  snowdrop. 

2.  A  miser  sitting  In  his  room 

Was  counting  o'er  his  treasure; 
Said  he, ''I  shall  have  quite  enoogh  very  soon. 

Then  I  happy  shall  be  beyond  meaanre." 
A  beggar  Just  then  came  and  tapped  at  his  door. 

Both  starving  and  cold  is  she ; 
"  Go  away  I"  said  he ;  *'  you've  no  right  to  be  poor, 

Tou  should  saving  and  provident  be." 
But  on  the  next  morning,  the  cold  gray  dawoi 

Was  lighting  his  dreary  home ; 
But  his  spirit  had  fled,  grim  death  had  coma. 

And  claimed  him  for  his  own. 
And  what  was  the  use  of  his  coveted  gold 

To  him  now  that  he'd  gone  to  his  rest? 
Had  he  used  It,  he  might  have  gained  blesriogi 
untold ; 

But,  Instead,  he  was  dead  and  uablest 

3.  Sea-son  (season).  4.  Alexander  Pope,  thug- 
Aloe,  bLue,  reEd,  cruX,  fk-Ay,  aNna,  Dawn,  dBer, 
poBt,  leaP,  glOw,  sPin,  Eyes.  6.  Jean  iM^elow. 
6.  Merim,   Evora,  rover,   Irene,   mares;   Taaiar, 

*®?,*®*JK^°*®*'  ••*«**'  rests;  Slave,  Uval,  avaU, 
vaile,  Ellen. 

7—  o 

POD 

P  A  V  ■  D 

O  O  V  S  N  O  B 

D  B  M  8  B 

DOB 

B 

8.  Among  fhmons  warriors  I  Taraeriane  naaia; 

While  Honey,  yon  know,  ne*er  ttom  idienesa 

came. 
Next,  Eric  the  Ninth,  of  Sweden,  stands  here ; 
And  Chile,  a  wise  man  of  Greece,  will  appear. 
Among  the  great  poets,  Homer  stands  high. 
Th'  Ionian  sea  lies  beneath  a  warm  sky. 
Melpomene, ta  Greciaos  dear; 
And  logarithms  owns  Naaier. 
Who  Ime  not  heard  of  littfe  Jack  Homer, 
Eating  his  pfe  fai  TsB  Caoomr  Cobiibb? 
thus— TamerianJB,  HoaaT,   EMO,  ChiK),  HobmR, 
lonlaH,  MelpomenS;  JiapieR. 

9.  "The  miserable  have  do  otter  rnddicine  but 
only  l)0pe  ".— uAfeosur^ /or  Meomire.  (ComiDenoe 
at  the  top  left-kaad  comer,  read  down  tind  round.) 
**  Peace  hatti  her  victories,  no  lets  r^nowni^d  than 
war."— MiltQii's  "Sonnets.''  (Cominctice  ot  the 
rightlowestoaroer,  read  up  and  round.)  10.  Hmi, 
red;  brin^rim;  glass. lass, ass ;  biirk.ark^  bi^af^le^ 
eagle ;  prank,  rank.  II.  Horse, ho^e ;  Found,  iiood. 
12#  Idler,  drive,  lines,  eiact,  reata.  IS,  Unrmcfiit, 
Maoojipa, thus— IfontcalM^AtiUA,  HamJiieS.  MariuS, 

'OudfnardE,  NapoleoN,  TalaverA.  14,  ArcliDcikiffy. 
U.  Oars.  16.  a^d,  road ;  Apeak,  peak ;  bsel,  eeL 
IT  Gal-i-leo. 

18.-       A 

ORB 

P  R  1  M  T 

O  B  B  a  T  K  8 

ABIBTIDES 

B  N  r   I  T  L  B 

T  B  D  LA 

8  B  B 

8 

MASTODOir 

A  8  P  I  R  B  8 

8   P  O  K  B  N 

T   I  K  B  8 

O  B  B  8 

D  B  N 
O  8 


20.  {Ayloelr.    21.  Oftah(of-ten). 
ion;  thus— T-rentK>n. 


22.  A0ii(  wtthlD 
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FUN    FOB   THE    FAIOLT. 


Sad  GMe — It  was  at  the  fnneral  of  the  head  of 
a  fainilj.  A  neighbor  In  the  churchyard,  whUe  the 
serYice  was  going  on  hiride,  was  speaking  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  took  adTantage  of  (the  opportnnitj  to 
obsenre,  hi  a  tone  of  snbdaed  sympathj :  *' An'  he 
had  just  got  in  his  coal  and  potatoes  for^the  Winter. 
It  is  a  sad  case." 

Tho  Ta«B|^  liromeift  of  a  New  York  conrrega- 
tion  are  Invited  to  bring  to  a  chnrch-fair  ca^es  of 
their  own  baking,  and  we  have  the  most  positive  as- 
■orance  that  the  object  Is  not  to  kill  the  patrons  of 
the  instUotion.    But  it  is  a  corieaa  proposition. 


All  Ijanguages  SpokoK. — A  FrsBck 
keeper  posts  this  notice  In  his  oflloe:  *^F 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish  spoken  bare.**  Ai 
Englishman  arrives,  and  in  fiintasttc  French  aaks  for 
an  interpreter,  only  to  be  tdd  (here  is  none.  '*  Whst ! 
no  interpreter?  And  yet  yon  say  on  yoor  sign  Ihts 
all  the  langnages  are  spoken  here  f*  '*  Ten,  ar,  bj 
the  travelers." 

Taking  BtM^lT—A  person  obflerred  to  kii 
fHend,  who  was  leamhig  to  take  nnff.  that  it  wai 
wrong  to  teach  one^s  nose  a  bad.liabit,  as  m  nai 
generally  follows  his  nose. 


LOGICAL. 

Ladt  (to  shopman,  after  making  him  turn  over  aU  the  §iook)'-**Ther9--ihat*$  exOeRy  Ote  W^ 

I  want,  but  iVs  green,  and  I  want  plum-oolor,*^  * 

Insinuating  Shopman— '*  You  can't  do  tetter  than  take  (his,  BssideSpma^am  it  is  phangoojim,'*: 
hxnrLj*Whatf  Phmicofnr ?'' 
SnoFMAN— "  Certainly,  Ouly  the  plains  are  not  ripe  !'^  • 
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C^iUBI  OB  BFFICT. 

"  Oood-mominfft  JkmtBy,    1  h&ar  your  daughter  htu  a  baby;  U  it  a  boy  or  a  aMf 
•*  8ur€,  mi$8.  w$  iM$t^  as  doetnU  ^H  know /or  the  Iffe  <f  tne  if  Tm  a  grat%d^(tther  < 
moffier,  bedad," 


Partletilar^A  "woman's  rigbtist"  myii  that 
girls  are  not  particnlar  enough  abont  the  men  they 
marrj ;  bat  there  is  a  woman  OTor  fn  Chelsea  who 
is  so  particnlar  abont  the  man  she  married  that  she 
takes  her  sewing  to  bis  office,  and  sits  there  all  day 
till  he  is  ready  to  go  home. 

M  Do  Tim  ThlAk  IHl  get  fnstioe  done  me  ?*' 
aaU  a  cnlprit  to  his  connsel.  '^I  don't  think  yon 
win,'*  replied  the  other,  '*  lor  I  see  two  men  on  the 
iaij  who  are  opposed  to  hangiog/' 

Wkjr  is  tlfco  Goat  like  reeiprocated  lore  ?  Be< 
eave  it  is  a  joint  alftetion. 


MBfo,  Can't  I  n*^e  some  more  cake?— "Why, 
Snsie,  I  thought  yon  said  yonr  head  ached  Terr 
badly,  a  few  mhraiM  affo  V*^**  Bo  it  did.  ma ;  and  I 
s'pose  it  aches  now,  only  I  don't  feel  It'' 

A  Traveler  in  a  steamboat,  not  particnliily 
celebrated  for  its  celerity,  inquired  of  a  Mtlsman 
who  stood  next  him  what  the  Doat  was  called,  upon 
which  the  latter  replied,  **  I  tUnk,  sir,  it  la  called 
the  Regulator,  for  I  observe  all  the  other  boats  ^o 
byiL» 

Tke  Ifoai^est  Poffiods  In  a  boy's  ttJa— Thois 
between  meals^ 

Jinked  b^  Google 
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FUN    FOB   THB    FAMILT. 


There  are  Some  Selenee,  a  Uttle  mystery,  and  a 
|ood  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  game  of  croqaet 
The  other  day,  when  a  clergyman  made  an  evening- 
«all  on  one  of  his  congregation,  and  was  invited  to 
play  a  game,  ke  said  that  he  was  only  too  ^lad, 
•  remarking  that  snch  social  games  served  sometimes 
to  place  pastor  and  parismoner  on  a  more  IHendly 
looting.  Before  the  nrst  game  was  over,  a  voong 
lady  mt  him  in  the  back  with  her  mallet,  he  fell  over 
a  hoop,  and  two  of  the  players  decided  never  to 
darken  his  chorch  again,  on  account  of  his  cheating. 

A  Terjr  Popular  but  blind  count  lives  In  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  Being  witty  and  musical,  his 
society  is  much  sought  after.  He  left  Paris  three 
nontlis  ago,  and  on  miB  return  caHed  upon  a  foshion- 
able  marcnioness,  who  was  preparing  to  go  to  a  fancy 

Eball.  She  begged  to  be  excused,  but.  as  he  had  an 
lant  message  to  deliver,  he  was  shown  in,  and, 
blind,  was  asked  to  take  a  chair  in  her  boudoir. 
p  ensued,  and  during  all  the  thne  the  march- 
ioness, assisted  by  her  maid,  executed  the  mysteries 
«f  her  toilet  Being  ready  to  descend  to  her  car- 
nage, the  count  stated  .that  he  had  been  absent  in 
liondon,  bad  undergone  a  successftil  operation  for 
eataract,  and  could  now  see  as  well  as  the  march- 
ioness. The  latter  shrieked,  and  tamped  into  her 
carriage  without  eveo  an  cm  reoott  to  her  unwel- 
come visitor. 

M  Henry,**  she  said,  "y<m  doq^t  know  what  a 
soothing  influence  you  have  on  Me."  "My  dar- 
Bng,''  he  whispered,  iofUy,  while  a  glad  light  came 
into  his  eyes,  "can  It  be  so?"  "Yes,'*  she  said ; 
"when  you  are  here, J  always  feel  inclined  to 
d«tp.*' 

Mr*  jMsUce  P»C«  was  renowned  for  his  ferocity 
upon  the  bench.  While  going  the  ohrcuit,  a  face- 
Uoiis  barrister  named  Crowe  was  anced  If  "  the 
Jiidge  was  not  Just  behind  r  "  I  don't  know,"  said 
Orowe :  "  but  if  he  is,  I  am  sure  he  was  never  Just 
before." 

A  Female  'Wvtter,  speaking  of  affinities,  ob- 
■erres  that  a  woman  now  and  then  meets  a  man  to 
whom  she  can  trnthfUiysay :  "  On  the  barren  shores 
of  time,  oh,  my  soul's  Idnsman !  I  have*  found  in  thee 
my  *  peiui  of  great  price,'  and  there  is  nothing  more 
pedous  oat  of  heaven."  I  have  no  ^ubt  tbat  this 
IS  the  case,  and  while  I  would  not  rudely  mar  the 
sweet  poetic  Imu^  of  the  picture  thus  summed  up, 
my  experience  reaches  me  that  the ,  women  who 
begin  by  talldng*  in  this  sogary  manner  are  usually 
prone  to  throw  skillets  and  Bat-irons  at "  their  soul^s 
Hinsman  "-«ter  marriage,  fl«d  to  growl  at  the 
"  peari. of 'great  price"  becaoie  he  e^mes  to  bed 
With  hW  feel  oold.^ 

.  Aa  Odd  Bzperleaee  is  mentioned  of  a  el«rgy- 
itian  at  his  first  baptism  of  infants.  He  was  a  very 
^oag  man,  and  hsa  never  beifbre  held  a  baby,  mucn 
l^ss  a  baby  and  a  book,  in  the  presence  of  a  church 
ftill  of  people.  The  fifst  Inliuii  given  into  his  arms 
was  a  big,  squirming  boy  of  thirteen  months,  who 
immediately  began  to  "  corkscrew  "  his  way  throngh 
clothes  and  wrappings.  The  minister  held  on  brave^. 
but  in  a  few  momeno  the  child's  face  disappeared 
in  the  wraps,  and  liis  dangUng  legs  beneath  were 
Worming  thebr  way  to  the  floor.  Seised  with  the 
horrible  impression  that  the  child  was  tunneling  his 
way  through  liis  clothes,  and  would  soon  be  on  the 
.  |t^  in  a  state  of  nature,  be  clatehed  the  clothes 
T  violently  by  the  sa8h4>and,  and,  straddling  the  child 
nppn  the  cnai^cel-rail,  said  to  the  mother :  "  If  you 
oon'i  hold  Diat  l»aby,  ^e  will  certainly  be  through 
his  clothes,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  left  but  the 
drantobaptin." 

A'VrHier  in  St  Nicholas  says:  "What  do  you 
B$y  to  a  flower  bigger  than  a  dining-plate,  and 
wSj^hing  three  or  four  pounds  f '  It  is  very  rarely  that 
we  Rfty  anything,  altboogh  sometimes  we  are  intimate 
with  a  vegetable,  and  occasionally  we  are  drawn 
■Ift  A  oOBtiof  atsy  with  a  #no«mber. 


A  Preftrence— "  If  yon  prefer  the  keg  oTIsgv 
or  the  bottle  of  wine  to  me,"  said  Vary,  *' Jost  tsb 
them  to  the  magistrate  and  get  married  to  ^mb." 
"What  do  you  mean T' said  John.    "Jost  wfcsti 
say.    I  don't  want  a  young  man  to  come  here  eves-  i 
lugs  chewing  cloves  to  hide  his  breafli,  and  to  UAt  , 
his  habits  of  drinking.    If  yon  like  lag^  moreflm  ' 
you  love  me.  Just  marry  it  at  once,  and  dont  fyitk  , 
your  affections  between  woman  and  wine,  or  i 
woman  and  lager ;  love  and  liquor  have  no  aflBnitv." 
"  Why,  Mary,  how  yon  talk  T'  exclaimed  Jek 
"  Tes,  I  mean  what  I  say ;  unless  yon  sign  the  pledgi 
and  keep  it,  you  had  better  not  come  here  agsia.'' 
John  did  sign  the  pledge,  and  he  kept  it,  and  k 
married  Mary.  ; 

A  Lad  jr,  Anaoired  at  Some  Seaadal  the  hid  i 

heard  about*herself.  determined  to  sift  it  to  the  het- 
tom.  Accordingly  she  inquired  of  varioos  fHends  ti 
she  came  t  one  lady  who  apparent^  had  orlginsM 
it.  The  aggrieved  one,  thereupon,  made  her  ooa- 
plaint,  and  iiqalrad  where  the  supposed  otUbmim 
of  the  scandal  had  heard  it  "  Certainly,"  said  the 
originator.  In  her  sweetest  tones ;  '*  I  heard  it  tm 
your  own  husband."  Exit  the  aggrieved  obo,  ta 
take  measures  accordingly. 

Importanee  of  AvoMteets— There  is  a  atoiy 
on  record  of  an  aroiAMt  fepudiating  any  ooaBee> 
tion  with  the  boUdfng  MMUty,  in  the  case  of  tht 
late  eminent  Mr.  A]e3ni|d«r«\rchitect  of  Bochestar 
Bridge  and  other  flnO  bllB9n|Nn  England.  Hewsi 
under  cross-examhmtlMIt  ttt  Yfl^^daljaiy  eaose  st 
Maidstone,  by  Serf««it_afterwM  BaroBh-Gamw. 
who  wished  to  doMot  fk-om  the  iHight  of  hb  testi- 
mony, and  siter  asUag  him  what  iN^  his  ottne,  pro- 
ceeded: "yoaareabtt«der,I  bc8ver*-«Vo.ifr; 
I  am  not  a  builder.  I.sa  an  anMgBU'  .^'They 
are  much  the  same,  I  SQPPOfiUr  f^'^P^  joiir  psr- 
don,  sir,  I  cannot  adniitlfiM^^Mtfder  them  f  ' 
toUIhr  difTerent'*  •'C^ 
wiU  kUte  wherefai  this 


';An  archititot,  sir,  prepaNW; 


imtobi 

Perimpo  yos 

loe  eoBsirtk'' 

plana,  conesivM 

icationa— hi  shsrt, 

merely  the  brick- 

ler,  in  Iket,  n  Cht 


the  dasign,  draws  out  _ 
supplies  the,  mind ;  the  bi 

layer  or  the  carpenter.    The     „_    . , 

machhie ;  the  architect  the  powtt-  that  pats  the  mar 
chine  together,  and  sots  St  gotog."  "  Oh,  very  well, 
Mr.  ^chlteetv  thftt  Witt  do.  And  now,  alter  your 
very  Ihgenious  dktlttction  without  a  dillerenoe,  per- 
haps ion  can  hifdrm  the  Coart  who  was  the  arcM- 
tect  c«  the  Tower  of  BidieL"  The  reply,  for  pconpt- 
ness  and  wit,  is  notrmaed  in  the  whole  hbtocy  of 
rejoinier :  "  There  Va«  ho  arohM^et— and  henee  the 
aonfaion."  ^» 

Onii  Day  Ooetor  McKeaafe,  woQ  known  h 

the  region  of  Clydesdale^  niJTftliMBdBiiiiia  with  s 
party,  among  whom  were  tl^natfrahte  Hesry 
Erskine,  and  other  legal  stftgnates.  Tow«d  the 
close  of  the  meal  a  large  dish  of  oresaai  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  Doctor  McKewdikWhe  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  esculent  grass,  nftped  Idnaelf 
largely:  and  not  only  so,  but  he  att  vihakeei 
relish,  if  not  voraciously,  carryhig  the  ftbd  to  liii 
mouth  with  his  fingers.  Mr.  Erskine  vratcbed 
for  a  time,  and,  bem^  struck  wiUi  the  oddity  sod 
groseaess  of  the  proceeding,  he  resolved  to  give  the 
clergyman  a  hfait  for  the  better  regolatioii  of  his  con- 
duct Said  the  wit:  "Doctor  MoKenaia,  are  yot 
aware  that  von  put  me  In  mind  of  Kbig  Nebnchsd- 
nezsar  while  in  his  state  of  coodemnatioaT'*  Tte 
company  smiled,  and  looked  to  see  the.  cresa-ealer 
abashed ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it  BepUed  McKensiB, 
with  a  twinkle  of  humor :  "Ay,  do  I  mind  ye  o*  Neb- 
uchadnezzar ?  Uhat'U  be  because  Fm  eatbg  amaif 
the  brutes." 

»»Board  hy  tl|e  D^ay  or  Week^**  mntteied 
young  Thikerson,  as  he  glanced  at  a  placard  hi  s 
window.  "  WeB,  you  can  get  bor^  V  U>K  hoir 
where  I  Hve. '  Hie  landloro^s  daughter  ^lays  the 
piano  and  recites  poetry  hi  the  pAt  evm  ovea- 
ing,  sore,"  ,  -  • 
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•^My  Dear  JIvrpl&jr,**  said  an  Irishmsii  to  a 
friend,  ••  why  did  von  betray  that  secret  I  told  yon?" 
*'  Is  it  betray  that  yon  call  it ?  Shnre ,  when  I  fonnd 
I  wasn't  able  to  keep  it  myself,  didn't  I  do  well  to 
teU  it  to  some  one  that  conld  keep  it?" 

Doctor  Jotknaoitk  was  once  rnnning  down 
Scotchmen  in  hia  nsnal  way,  saying  that  none  of 
them  CTor  wrote  anything  worth  reading.  A  by- 
stander took  him  np.  *'  I  will  name  to  yon  a 
Scotchman  whose  words  yon  thought  well  worth 
reading."  "Who  was  that?"  **Lord  Bute,  when 
he  sisned  the  order  for  your  pension."  For  once 
the  Actor  was  effectnalfy  set  down. 

A  ITorCteona  Iowa  Varaaer  olfored  a  tramp  Us 
daughter  and  half  his  firm  for  three  days*  work  in 
tiie  harvest-field.  The  trtunp  wtvertd  a  litfle  at 
first,  but  then  the  color  ol  the  girl's  eyes  didn't  suit, 
and  he  thought  the  farm  laid  a  little  too  low,  so  he 
declined  Um  preposition,  stole  a  hame^trap,  and 
went  pa  hia  worthless  way. 

HBrldKot,**  said  O'IfnIUffan  to  his  wife,  "  it's  a 
cowld  je  hare.  A  drop  of  the  crathnr  'ud  do  yon 
no  harrum."  **  Och,  hone," said  Biddy,  •*  I've  taken 
the  pledge ;  but  ye  can  mix  me  a  drink,  Jemmy, 
ftnd  force  me  to  swally  it" 

A  Btolcortnc  Pair  of  l^walcers  were  lately 
heard  In  high  controversy,  the  husband  exclaim- 
ing: **I  am  determined  to  have  one  quiet  week 
with  thee'."  V  Bnt  how  wilt  thou  be  able  to  get 
It?'*  flaid  the  taunting  spouse,  in  that  sort  of  reitera- 
tion which  married  ladiea  sojprovokingly  indulge  in. 
"  I  will  keep  thee  a  week  after  thou  art  dead,''  was 
th*  Qiiaker^  rejoinder. 

AnAi—lag Aneed0to  is  told  of  the  present 
Emprtrn  of  Qermany.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
complaining,  on  one  occasion,  to  a  distingnished 
diplomatiiit^  of  the  comparatively  small  influence  of 
women  in  politics,  and  expressed  her  own  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  direct  the  politioal  movements  of 
her  eouninr  exactly  as  she  desired  to  do.  "  Some- 
thing could  be  done  by  roe,"  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked, **  if  I  wore  that,"  and  she  touched  the  coat 
«l  the  diplomatist.  "Your  purpose  is  Ult  better 
answered  by  wearing  tills,"  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  answer  of  the  statesman,  pointing  to  the  feminine 
robes  of  tho  eiapress. 

Rororond  Ctoat.— -"  But  yon  really  can  have  no 
eerious  reason  to  wish  to  be  parted  from  your  wife." 
RUttio—**  Wen,  no,  sir,  I  like  my  wife  well  enough ; 
but,  yon  see,  the  fact  Is,  that  she  don't  please  my 
mother." 

A  DraaJKon  MaA,  who  fell  down  in  the  parlor, 
remarked  to  his  wife  that  he  considered  that  a 
pret^  place  for  her  to  peel  peaches,  and  throw  the 
akios. 

M  Papa,  me  has  been  baptized,  ain't  me?"  asked 
a  little  three-year-old.  "Yes,  dear."  "Then  me 
won't  have  to  oe  baptized  agahi  ?"  "  No ;  but  can 
yoa  remember  anything  about  being  baptised?"  "  I 
deas  I  can."    "  Well,  what  did  the  minister  do  to 

£Nir'    "  He  ahoved  up  my  sleeve>  and  pot  a  knife 
my  arm." 

MotMor— «  Lilly,  yon  don't  seem  to  take  so  much 
fntarost  in  yonr  French  lately.  What's  the  mat- 
ter T'  LiZfc/— '*  Well,  mother,  French  doesn't  seem 
•o  interesting,  now  Madame  Felicity  is  teaching  us, 
as  it  appeared  when  I^ofessor  Dupont  tausht  us." 
Moihtr-^'*  Was  the  professor  a  vouug  man  T^iiHy— 
"  Yea,  mother,  about  twenty-lour,  and  such  com- 
manding eyea."  Mother—** Um I  yes^  oh,  yes!  I 
QB^era^na." 

TIsa  'WMlrltKi«  af  Fashion  may  bring  round 
the  moat  sodden  and  dazzling  changes,  and  the  du- 
ttos  of  tho  toilet  may  raaUiplv  like  leaves  in  Vallam- 
breaa*  Irat  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  a  woman 
ataad  baiMa  har  looking-glass  so  long  as  a  soabumt 


The  Boat  Portrait  of  the  late  John  Wibion 
Croker  extant  is  that  by  Lawrence,  and  it  Is  said  that 
it  was  Lord  Strangfora's  remark  on  its  verisimihtude 
—"  You  can  see  the  very  quiver  of  his  lips  "—which 
elicited  fk-om  Peel  the  rejoinder,  "Yes,  and  the 
arrow  coming  out  of  it."  A  few  days  afterward 
Croker,  who  Had  heard  the  story,  repeated  it  to  ono 
of  his  countrymen,  who  observed,  "  Ue  meant 
ahra  r, '  coming  out  of  It." 

Apropos  of  M  Tannhausor,^*  does  any  one 
recoil  the 'Story  of  Rossini?  The  day  after  it  failed 
in  Fails,  Meyerbeer  called  on  Rossini.  The  great 
Neapolitan  was  seated  at  the  piano  with  the  score 
before  him.    "My  dear  fellow,"  said  Meyerbeer, 


*^  yon  famro  got  the.Miafc  upside  down."  "  Oh,  yes, 
I  know,"  replied  Rossini ;  "  I  tried  it  the  usual  way, 
bnt  it  wouldn't  go  a  bit    It's  better  now." 

Tra^eliBS  Afloat  (to  melancholy-looking  old 
gentleman) :  "  Don't  you  want  to  get  a  domestic 
magazine  ?"  (Hd  gentleman :  "  No,  no !  My  wife  is 
all  the  domestic  magazine  I  need.  She  blowa  the 
whole  house  op  every  day." 

A  Crowd  at  Pooplo  in  North  Carolina  who 
turned  out  in  a  rain-storm  to  see  the  first  train  of 
cars  pass  In  that  region,  put  down  their  ombrellaa 
and  kept  very  still  so  as  not  to  scAre  the  hron  horse 
from  the  track. 

Sammor  is  the  Seasoa  when  evetybody  haa 
«*  warm  friends  "—if  they  have  aqy  at  iU.    * 

A  OcAtlemaii.  on  visiting  Wordsworth'fe  home 
at  Rydal  Mount,  asked  the  servant  to  show  him 
"  BIr.  Wordsworth's  study,"  and  received  this  an- 
swer as  she  conducted  him  into  a  room  hi  which 
were  many  books—"  This  Is  maitor'i  llbriuy ;  hia 
study  is  out-of-doors." 

Poaancc.— An  Alsatian  woman  recently  went  to 
confession.  '*  Father,"  she  said, "  I  have  committed 
a  great  sin."  "  Well,"  cried  the  priest,  perceiving 
that  she  paused.  "I  dare  not  say  it— it  is  too 
grievous."  "  Come,  come,  courage  !"  "  I  have 
married  a  Prussian."  "Keep  him,  my  daughter; 
that's  your  penance,"  decided  the  hol^man. 

Aa  AlleghaajrlVoman  waa  struck  In  the  side 
by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  pistol,  and  aha  jumped  up 
and  down,  and  cried  out:  "  I  never  get  a  new  corset 
that  sometUng  don't  happen  to  it  right  away  1" 

Bliaa  Anna  Diehinaon*s  lectura  is  entitled 
"  Sowing  and  Reaping,"  and  an  old  bachelor  very 
cruelly  says  that  "Sewing  and  Ripping"  would  be 
a  more  appropriate  anbject  for  a  w<mian. 

A  Traveler  Notices  that  Rome  haa  several  new 
museums,  but  everything  in  them  is  old  and  out  ol 
style. 

The  Moat  Baahflal  Girl  we  ever  knew  was  one 
who  binshed  when  asked  if  she  had  not  been  court- 
ing aleep. 

Tho  Intelligent  Farmer  never  walta  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  He  takea  a  good  plow  to  the 
growid,  and  tmns  it  ap. 

BIneh  Smoldas  kiUa  live  men  and  cures  dead 
swine. 

"When  a  Man  b  on  the  right  track  he  can  go 
ahead  without  fear  of  a  collision. 

A  FeellniE  Tribute  to  "Woman. 

All  honor  to  woman ;  the  sweetheart,  the  wife. 
The  delight  of  our  fireside  by  night  and  by  day ; 

Who  never  does  anything  wrong  in  her  Ufb, 
Except  when  permitted  to  hava  her  owa  way. 

A  Conselentlons  Glazier  will  always  take 
paces  to  do  his  work. 

There  are  Men  so  constmcted  and  eoaotttiited 
that  the  easiest  thing  thev  can  do  Is  to  amka  Hvoto  ol 
themselves. 
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A  OAT  DECEIVEB. 

"  Novo  I  knovo  why  Osteoid  has  been  so  oM  and  distant  ufith  me  qf  late." 


Ml  Deelar«,  Mr.  Ooldthamb,  you  liave  read 
everything.     "Why,  ma'am,  after  working  thirty 

fears  as  a  tmnk-maker,  it  would  be  to  my  shame  if 
didn't  know  something  of  the  literature  of  my 
country  !'* 

livt  Cymlem  say  what  they  will,  man  is  not  vin- 
dictiye.  Here,  for  years,  we  have  been  subjected 
to  the  daily  torture  of  wearing  the  stovepipe  hat, 
and  we  haven't  even  preserved  to  eternal  Infamy  the 
name  of  the  ynretch  who  invented  it. 

Shmrp  Damsel*— '<  Is  It  possible,  miss,  that  you 
don't  know  the  names  of  some  of  your  best  friends  ?*' 
inqnired  a  gentleman  of  a  lady.  **  Certainly,"  she 
replied.  * '  I  don*t  even  know  what  my  own  may  be 
a  year  hence." 

There  was  Some  phtloaophv  in  the  henpecked 
hnsband  who.  being  asked  why  he  had  placed  him- 
self so  completely  under  the  government  of  his 
wife,  answered :  *'  To  avoid  the  worse  slavery  of 
being  under  my  own." 

Am  Old  "Womaii,  on  being  examined  before  a 
magistrate  as  to  her  place  of  legal  settlement,  was 
asked  what  reaaoo  she  bad  for  supposing  her  hus- 
band had  a  legal  settlement  tai  that  town.  The  old 
lady  said,  **  He  was  bom  and  married  there,  and 
they  buried  him  there,  and  if  that  isn't  settUng  there, 
what  is  r' 

MTbe  I«ittle  Darling,  he  didn't  strike  Mrs. 

Smith's  baby  a-pnrpoae,  did  he?    It  was  a  mere  ac- 

I  ddent,  wasn't  it,  dearT'    *'  Yes,  ma,  to  be  sure  it 

was  ;  Md  if  he  don't  behave  himself,  I'U  crack  him 

again! 


Ignite  Disinterestedly,  Tow  1 

prominent  opera-boulTe  actress  to  a  <    .  ^ 

author,  complaining  of  her  little  tRmble«>-*'  Dear 
Mr.  So-and-So.  I  am  in  such  a  dflemna.!  The  poor 
dear  marquis  is  plaguing  me  to  many  him,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  partner  in  Rothschild-s  baak  waati 
to  make  me  his  wife,  on  the  other— what  am  I  to 
do  ?"  Replied  the  distinguished  author  to  the  promi- 
nent opera-bouflfe  actress—'*  Marry  the  banker,  my 
dear  Miss  So-and-6o— get  him  to  take  a  theatre  for 
you,  and  I'll  write  the  piece." 

<«jrallas,  was   you   ever  in   bushttss?"    **Of 
course  I  was."     "  What   business ?*'     *'A 
planter!"    ''When  was  that,  my  colored 
"  De  day  I  buried  dat  old  sweetheart  of 

IVhen  a  Good  BEaa  comes  out  of  chorA  and 
accompanies  his  neighbor  to  his  barnyard  to  look  at 
a  mule  for  sale,  the  least  i^jadldons  tamiUarihp  with 
the  animal  is  liable  to  work  a  total  revelation  m  that 
Christian's  views  of  special  providence. 

TheTorhs Lord  Palmerston  once  said,  speak- 
ing of  the  Turks,  "  What  energy  can  be  expected 
of  a  people  with  no  heels  to  their  shoes?" 

CTertaln  Oare— A  ooack  doctor  adverttea  to 
this  effect:  *' Cough  while  yon  can,  fbr  after  yon 
have  taken  one  bottle  of  my  mizlare  yon  oaat''^ 

IVhat  is  IVorse  than  raining  cate  and  dogs? 

Hailing  onmibuses. 

'Why  is  a  Mlser*s  Crharit>r  never  to  be  inter- 
fered with  ?    Because  it  is  nothing  to  nobody.' 
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A    fTOMAV'S   nCTTRl.— "  ffTTK   nFIC>TTI    AN  ALlHTf  ANtJ  PlrJPLAT^B  TO  CAPTAIN  DELAN'b   PILATl^^O   EYES   A 
CaCKrmiPAKT  US'  THK  aAMK  nCTlHK  HK  UAD  tiO  DITTEBLV  LAIN  U^QN  THE   DEXU  tjOLPISJt'S  CII^AST/' 


A  Woman's    Picture, 

It  was  during  the  war. 

*'A  plcket-j*  phot." 

Basil  Dclan  looked  up  from  tlie  loUor  ho  was 
riting.     His  Englbli  bluo  cyea  clouded. 

'•WhofBitr'hea9kf?d. 

After  a  mqtneDt,  some  one  rt?Bponded  that  it  wns 
ran  ton, 

-'AvenelGranton!" 

Delan  rose  to  hi-i  feet.     HiFt  Dnfjlifth  blue  eyes  Lad 
-own  dark  with  f«urpTi*?i?  and  iialn, 
••Shot  deadf'heaaked. 

"  No  ;  bat  Doctor  Gantz  8878  he*8  fatally  wounded. 
^ey  Ve  taken  him  into  hospital/' 
I>elan  had  crushed  his  letter  into  his  pocket. 


"*  I  mnsit  »ee  him.^' 

CHily  a  Te  CO  lit  Irk^ndsTiip  ;  bat  the  evening  beforo 
Av(^nel  Gran  ton  batl  sat  with  him  on  a  grassy  slope 
and  repeated  poetry  wliile  the  ^unsiet  faded  and  tho 
moon  rose.  And  he  had  revealed  his  heart — the 
essence  of  a  ha  ah  and  fine  nature— to  his  new 
Jricnd. 

'*  If  there  in  anj-thing  T  can  do  for  him,"  mnr- 
rriured  Captain  l>elao,  Imrricdly  preparing  to  seek 
llie  hospital. 

in  a  tew  momenu  he  wa^  Btauditiir  hy  iiranton's 
cot. 

A  fine  brow,  curls  of  bronze-brown  hair,  cloae- 
ahnt  eyes,  with  thick  dark  lashes  shading  the  pallid 
cheek— the  wounded  man  was  beautiful  as  a  dying 
god. 
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LITTLE    FOOTSTEPS    IN    THE    SNOW. 


**  Granton !"  the  captoin  said,  sofQT. 

The  fMt-failiDgmaa  opened  two  dark,  unconscioiis 
eyes. 

'*  Let  her  stay  with  me  a  little  time,"  he  mar- 
mared.  '*  I  am  going  away  soon— going  to  the  war, 
and  perhaps  I  shall  never  come  back  again." 

"  Granton,  donH  yon  know  me  ?" 

The  dying  man  made  an  effort  to  arense  himself 
from  his  weakness. 

**  Gaptahi  Delan— yes,  I  know  yon.  I  am  fatally 
wounded." 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  Granton." 

The  other  sighed,  catching  his  breath  again  with 
a  groan  of  pain. 

*'  I  hare  mends— they  mast  know." 

He  spoke  with  extreme  dilBcnlty. 

"Would  you  like  me  to  telegraph  to  any  one, 
Granton?"  . 

•*  No— too  late." 

The  morning  sunlight  was  creeping  close  to  the 
bronse-brown  curls  growfakg  damp  with  death. 

**  What  can  I  do  for  youf '  said  Captain  Delan. 

"Not  much." 

He  smiled  sadly. 

"Captain,  in  my  knapsack  yon  wfll  find  some 
letters.  When  they  buiy  me— you  can  do  it  quietly 
— plaoe  them  in  my  breast." 

Delan  nodded. 

A  look  of  keen  regret  came  into  the  dying  man's 
young  eyes. 

"  Poor  darling!"  he  munnnred. 

He  seemed  to  forget  Delan ;  grew  restless,  and 
moaned  with  mental  suffering. 

"  Oh,  it  is  hard  1"  he  groaned. 

"  Granton,  what  •be  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Write  to  my  fisther  when  I  am  dead.  You  will 
find  his  address  in  my  wallet." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Thftt  is  aU.  Onlv  I  would  like  you  to  stay  by 
me,  if  you  can.    It  wOl  not  be  for  long." 

Not  long.  In  three  hours  the  restlessneas  and 
pain  was  at  an  end. 

Then,  anxious  to  attend  promptly  to  the  young 
sol<fier>s  last  requests.  Captain  Delan  ordered 
Avenel  Granton's  knapsack  to  be  brought  to  his 
tent  ^^ 

It  was  CTening  when  he  searched  and  found  the 
letters.  As  he  had  suspected,  they  were  addressed 
hi  k  woman*8  handwriting.  In  his  breast  was  his 
own  letter  to  the  woman  he  loved :  so  he  held  the 
little  white  packet  of  love-letters  cherished  by 
Avenel-  Granton  with  a  tender  grasp.  There  were 
fifteen  of  them.  Granton  had  been  a  year  in  the 
army. 

"Poor  fellow !  he  was  not  married,  but  would 
have  been." 

As  he  turned  the  packet  to  admire  the  clear  seal, 
"M,"  a  photograph  dropped  to  the  floor. 
Delan  picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  woman's  picture.  He  stood  gazing  at  it. 
The  color  dropped  out  of  his  cheek.  His  band  shook 
so,  that  after  a  moment  the  photograph  fell  to  the 
ground. 
"Elsie  Marie  I  False  as  hell !" 
His  beautiful  eyes  glittered  with  a  lurid  light 
For  a  moment  his  clear-cut  face  was  distorted  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  demon. 

He  tore  the  half-written  letter  from  his  breast, 
and,  glancing  once  at  the  tender  words  and  loving 
phrases,  tore  the  sheet  to  atoms  and  dashed  it  under 
his  feet 

Then,  with  a  crv  of  an^ish,he  flung  himself,  face 
downward,  upon  his  couch,  and  lay  like  a  statue  of 
despair. 

•  ♦»•*• 

"  Captain  Delan  is  hi  the  parior,  Miss  Elsie." 
Elsie  Marie  sprang  to  her  feet  The  corals  swing- 
ing in  her  little  ears  were  not  ninker  than  her 
suddenly  blushing  cheeks. 

"  I  knew  he  would  come,"  she  murmured  to  her 
fair  reflection  in  the  mirror,  as  she  arranged  her 
fluffy  gold  hair  and  set  straight  her  rose-hued  ribbon. 


"  Three  months  since  I  had  a  letter  I    I  haTe  bees 
so  worried  I" 

In  the  room  below,  Captain  Delan  walked  the 
floor. 

"  I  must  see  her  once  more — once  more,"  he  was 
saying  to  himself,  with  a  pale  cheek  and  a  tomnlta- 
ousiy-beating  heart  "  I  will  accuse  her  to  ber  own 
fair  fkce.    Can  she  have  any  excuse  ?" 

The  rosewood  door  swung  open. 

"  Long  looked  for— come  at  last,  BasO !" 

Was  ever  a  voice  cheerier— sweeter?  Was  ever 
a  woman  fhfarer?  • 

She  clasped  his  cold  hands  in  her  warm,  lioy 
ones— reached  op  to  his  fiace  to  kiss  him.  And  then 
she  drew  hhn  to  a  sofk. 

"Oh,  Basil,  I  have  been  so  anxious  I  not  a  word 
from  yon  for  months !  naughty  boy !" 

"  I  could  not  write  to  you,  Elsie— at  least,  not  as 
I  had  done." 

"  Tour  refl;iment  disbanded,  I  know,  and  yon  have 
been  busV,  1  suppose.  Well,  I  have  been  buFy,  too» 
and  so  fml  of  trouble." 

"  Trouble,  Elsie !" 

"  We  have  had  si<teea8  hi  the  house.'* 

"  Who  has  been  sick— your  father  ?*' 

"  No,  Basil:  I  have  never  told  you  ci  my 
Vidar» 

"  Your  sister  ?   Have  you  a  sister,  Elsier' 

"  Yes,  a  twin  sister.    She  was  named  for 
Vida  behig  fluntaihie  of  David." 

Delan's  mind  was  wandering.  He  was  looking  at 
tiiat  fUr  brow,  and  wondering  hoif  it  could  seem  so 
guileless. 

"  Yida  has  been  at  a  conventsoluK^  for  a  year 
and  a  half."  Elde  went  on.  "  The  Sistas  wrote  us, 
three  months  ago,  that  she  was  in  a  isver,  and  papa 
went  and  brought  her  home ;  and  though  eveiy- 
ming  has  been  done  for  her,  sne  does  not  recover 
her  mind.  She  mittbn  so  1— poor  Vida— and  no  one 
knows  but  me  what  caused  It  aU.  She  was  engaged 
to  a  young  man  in  the  army,  and  be  has  died." 

"  Then  yoh  have  been  thlnktng  chiefly  of  yov 
sister,  Elsie?" 

"  It  has  occupied  my  tfane  to  tend  sad  aoolbe  ber, 
Basil,  for  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  fiunfly  whom  she 
seems  to  know.  Dear  Vida !  she  is  mfy  a  ahadow 
of  what  she  used  to  be.  Once  so  beautHU  <— darker 
than  I,  and  with  a  lovely  color  such  as  I  sever  had. 
See,  I  wiU  show  you." 

She  opened  an  album  and  displayed  to  Captshi 
Delan's  dilating  eyes  a  counterpart  of  tiie  same  pic- 
ture he  had  so  oitterly  lahi  upon  the  dead  soldier's 
breast  The  two  were  uhmistakably  from  tbe  same 
negative. 

He  grasped  the  book  fh>m  Elsie^s  little  hands. 
She  hears  bis  quick  breathing. 

"  BasU,  what  is  the  matter?" 
"  Elsie,  tell  me  the  name  of  Vida's  lover." 
* '  Avenel  Granton.    He  was  shot  on  picket  dotT." 
The  album  dropped  with  a  crash  to  the  floor.  He 
snatched  the  girl  to  his  breast 
"Darlhig!»^he  cried. 


Little  Footsteps  in  the  Snow. 

Mimb!  mine!  mine  I" 

The  speaker  was  a  young  and  haadsome  wodsb 
—though,  stop  a  mtaiuts— handsome ?  Well,  Waldrc» 
said  she  was,  but  perhaps  you  mightn^t  Let  ns 
see.  Tall,  and  so  slender  uiai  every  movement, 
every  gust  of  wind,  swayed  her  lissom  figure  like 
a  young  bbch-tree ;  a  small  head,  habituallj  bent 
and  wound  round  and  round  with  braids  of  ptle 
dead-brown  hair  growing  very  low  upon  the  brows; 
slender,  straight  brows  of  a  darker  shade,  as  were 
the  drooping  lashes  which  almost  concealed  the 
great  transparent  eyes,  more  green  than  gray :  a 
skin  utterly  coloriess  and  fine  as  satin;  a  narrow 
Jaw  and  pointed  chin ;  thin  lips,  whose  half-formed, 
mysterious  smile  had  something  sphinx-like  about  it ; 
long,  slender  neck,  hands  ana  feet;  and  a  motioo 
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as  gnoeftd  m  %  make's.  ThAre— that  is  Veronica 
YaasaU;  and,  yet,  it  donH  in  the  least  describe  her 
ma  she  stood,  on  that  fah*  Summer  morning,  at  the 
hemd  of  the  steps  leading,  terrace  alter  terrace,  from 
the  old  house  at  her  back  down  to  the  riverside : 
and  it  was  of  stately  house,  and  widespread,  fruitful 
fields,  and  the  rich,  quaint  old  garden,  bourgeoning 
to  its  Bummer  bloom,  that  she  spoke  in  that  low, 
sibilant  whisper,  as  the  glances  of  her  strange  green 
eyes  shot  hither  and  yon,  gathering  in  all  the  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  daimlng  it  as  her  very, 
wery  own. 

Did  she  include  in  this  possessive  pronoun  the 
figure  of  the  man  lounging  up  the  garden-paths 
from  hhi  early  plunge  in  the  river?— a  man  whose 
dark  and  sensuous  comeliness  might  well  touch  the 
faaoy  of  such  a  woman  as  this ;  for,  does  not  Psyche 
eTerseek  Erost  does  not  intellect  love  strength? 
and  the  firagile  crystal  best  suit  the  fiery  liquor? 
Tail  and  broad«shouldered,  and  rich  ot  oolorinff, 
with  clustering  chestnut  ourhi  and  virile  beard, 
glowing  dark  eyes  and  a  rich,  deep  voice— yes,  of 
course.  Max  Waldron  was  a  handsome  man ;  but  I 
hare  known  very  ugly  men  whom  I  liked  much 
better. 

He  sprang  up  the  steps  now,  and  seized  Veronica's 
hand  with  a  movement  so  suggestive  of  a  kiss,  that 
the  ffirl  dr^w  suddenly  back,  murmuring : 

"  Imprudent  always !    Papa  is  at  the  window  J' 

*'Ah  P'  And,  carelessly  raising  his  eyes,  Waldrop 
glanoed  toward  the  house,  started  with  wfiU-felgned 
sarprise,  and  at  once  went  forward  to  the  open 
caaement  npon  the  lower  floor,  where,  warmlv 
muffled  fai  invalid  wraps,  sat  a  stately  old  man  at- 
tentively regarding  the  pair. 

**  Why,  good-morning,  mv  dear  sir!''  exclaimed 
Waldron ;  *'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  up  again. 
Three  days  since  you  sat  at  this  window." 

**  Yes,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  you  all  seemed 
to  think  I  was  never  soinff  to  sit  here  agam,"  re- 
plied the  other,  in  a  sOghtiy  oflRanded  tone.  *'  If  I 
nad  waited  for  Veronica's  morning  visit  she  would 
have  persuaded  me  that  I  was  for  too  ill  to  rise, 
even  to-day.  so  I  just  had  Jnliua  Casar  get  me  up 
and  put  me  here  before  any  of  you  were  astir,  and 
I  feel  the  better  for  it,  sir^very  much  the  better.'' 

**  That  is  right,  verr  right,  Mr.  Vassall,  but  if 
Veronica  errs  on  the  side  of  prudence,  you  must  at- 
tribute it  to  filial  anxiety  and  tenderness." 

A  gleam  of  annoyance  shot  from  the  stUl  fiery 
dark  eyes  of  the  old  man,  and  he  answered,  very 
haughtily : 

**m»  Vassall  is  infinitelv  obliged  to  Hr.  Waldron 
for  hie  defense,  but  possibly  it  was  not  required. 
Remember,  young  man,  remember  what  I  told  yon 
three  months  ago !  I  like  yon  very  much ;  I  find 
yon  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  overseer  of  my 
estates  and  my  business ;  I  trust  von,  and  like  you, 
and  have  almost  the  feeling  of  a  lather  for  you,  but 
I  will  not,  I  swear  I  will  not  "—and  the  old  man 
clinched  his  hand  and  struck  it  violently  upon  the 
table  beside  him—*'  I  will  not  give  vou  my  daughter, 
nor  any  share  of  her,  while  I  live  f  She  Is  aU  that 
I  have,  all  that  is  left  to  my  old  age,  and  I  will  not 
give  up  one  thought,  one  affection,  one  earess,  to 
any  man  alive.  When  I  am  gone  it  will  be  different ; 
she  is  my  heiress,  and  will  oe  her  own  mistress : 
after  the  days  of  mourning  are  over—for  I  will  not 
be  stinted  of  them  anymore  than  of  her  aifection 
while  I  live— but  when  two  years  are  past,  if  she 
likes  to  marry,  why,  I  will  not  haunt  you ;  that's  all 
I  can  promise.  But,  mind  me,  Waldron,  one  act  of 
disob^ience,  a  kiss,  a  pledge,  a  promise,  even,  if 
it  once  comes  to  my  knowledige,  will  be  enough  to 
banish  you  from  my  houso,  and  strike  her  name  out 
of  my  will ;  and  don't  delude  yourself  with  the  idea 
that  these  are  but  words,  and  idle  threats.  I  had  a 
child  whom  1  loved  indeed,  a  child  far  nearer,  for 
dearer,  to  me  than  ever  Veronica  can  be,  and  for  an 
act  of  disobedience  I—  Well,  well,  all  that  is  nothing 
to  you.  Go  and  get  your  breakfast,  and  then  come 
to  see  me ;  I  want  to  tell  you  about  beginning  the 


karvesting,  and  to  hear  about  the  crop  in  the  river- 
side lot,  and  some  other  matters.  Go,  now.  my 
dear  bojr." 

Veronica,  lingering  outside  the  window,  and  so 
dose  to  the  house  that  her  fkther  could  not  see  her 
from  where  he  sat,  had  listened  attentively  to  this 
conversation.  Her  head  swayed  forward  upon  its 
slender  stem;  her  hands  tightly  closed  hi  each 
other ;  the  lashes  drooped  over  her  eyes  until  only 
one  thh  Une  of  greenest  light  betr^ed  thefr  watoh- 
ftdness. 

As  the  younff  man  turned  from  the  window,  she 
turned  also,  and  the  light  sound  of  her  footsteps  was 
lost  in  his  resounding  tread. 

Inside  the«  little  breakfast-room,  where  stood  a 
table  laid  for  two,  she  tnmed,  and,  winding  her  arm 
around  his  neck,  met  more  than  half-way  the  for- 
bidden caress,  murmuring  tiie  while : 

'*  Two  whole  years  after  he  Is  dead,  and  he  may 
live  a  very  long  wljUe  yet !" 

Selfish  and  remorseless  and  calculathig  as  he  was, 
the  cynicism  of  a  daughter  thus  bewafflng  her  fa- 
ther's lifb,  and  grudging  the  mourning  that  should 
follow  his  death,  revolted  all  that  was  left  of  good 
hi  Max  Waldron's  nature,  and  he  withdrew  orom 
the  circling  arm  about  his  neck  almost  hi  terror, 

'*  You're  a  cool  one,  Veronica.  I  wonder  if  you'd 
stop  at  anythmg  to  gahi  vour  end." 

••^If  the  end  was  vour  love,  Max,  I  do  not  believe 
I  would,"  replied  the  girl,  fondly ;  and  with  almost 
a  shudder  Waldron  moved  away  f^om  her  side,  and 
went  to  seat  himself  at  the  table. 

The  bright  Summer  day  went  on,  through  dewy 
momhig  and  glorious  noon,  until  the  golden  sunset. 
The  hivalid  old  man  had  given  audience  to  his  man- 
ager—as with  uho<mscious  sarcasm  he  called  Max 
Waldron— had  eaten  his  shnple  midday  dinner,  taken 
his  afternoon  repose,  and  was  once  more  seated  hi 
the  great  armchafr  at  the  wbidow,  looking  down 
upon  the  garden  and  the  glittering  river  beyond. 
The  negro  valet,  nearly  as  old  as  uo  master  whom 
he  had  served  from  ther  mutual  childhood,  first  as 
bondman,  now  as  fi^edman,  and  always  as  lover, 
stood  respectfhlly  leaning  upon  hfs  master's  chair. 

"  Julius  Caesar,  you  may  cover  my  feet  and  legs 
with  somethhig;  light  The  evening  draws  in 
cooler." 

"  Yes,  Mas'  Peyton,  I  just  thhUdn'  that  way ;" 
and  Julius  Csesar,  with  the  afr  of  a  man  in  a  crlslB 
whose  danger  he  xnows,  out  is  determined  to  face, 
went  to  a  cedar  chest  hi  the  great  closet  of  the  bed- 
room, and  taking  from  it  a  bright,  soft  afghan,  fan- 
tastically wrought  in  crimson  and  gold,  sliook  it 
out,  and  laid  It  carefhlly  about  his  master's  Umbs. 

The  latter  looked  at  it,  carelessly  at  first,  then 
with  aatart  of  displeased  remembrance,  and  Ikid  a 
hand  upon  Its  edge,  as  If  to  tear  It  off;  but  even  hi 
the  act  the  trembling  white  old  fingers  sank  nerve- 
lessly into  the  soft  fabric,  and  the  angry  mouth 
quivered  a  little  and  was  stOI. 

Julius,  watching  the  signs  of  the  times  out  of  one 
comer  of  his  umber  eyes,  was  content,  and,  a^just- 
hig  the  wrap  more  carefculy,  said : 

**  Hope  it  won't  nUn  'fore  Kiss  'Ronica  and  Mas' 
Waldroacdt  home." 

"  Oh !  llr.  Waldron  went  with  Veronica,  thenf' 
asked  the  master,  trying  to  speak  carelessly. 

'*  Yes,  Mas'  Peyton.  She  rode  de  Barberry  mare, 
an'  he  had  Slack  Sultan." 

*'  My  own  horse !  Who  gave  him  leave— ah,  well, 
ah,  well,  I  shall  never  mount  BUck  Sultan  agsdn, 
and  he  must  be  exercised !  As  well  Waldron  as 
one  of  the  grootas ;  but  they  might  have  consulted 
me ;  Veromoa  might  have  said  that  he  was  going 
with  her.    Well,  well,  a  little  while  and  they  will 

have  it  all  then*  own  way.    I  had  a  child Oh, 

Alix,  Alix !    Ah,  well,  ah,  weU,  a  fittle  while " 

Julias  Csesar,  who  had  learned  many  years  be- 
fore that  Mas'  Peyton  was  as  much  alone  m  his 
society  as  in  that  of  the  chairs  and  tables,  except 
when  kifl  services  were  required,  stepped  back,  and 
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listened  to  this  soUloqiiy,  noddiqg  assent  to  all, 
while  throngli  his  mind  ran  the  nnworded  thought : 

"It  WAS  the  afghan  that  did  it;  too  bright  a 
thoaght  for  me,  but  lost  what  I  shoold  expect 
ofM&sAlix.'' 

A  light,  a  yery  light  and  timid  step  npon 
the  grayel  outside,  and  then  the  sound  of  slow  feet 
ascending  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
then  the  head  of  a  long  shadow  thrown  upon  the 
flags  by  the  setting  sun. 

Julias  Cesar  started,  turned  light  jellow,  caught 
his  breath,  and  glanced  at  his  master,  who,  all  un- 
conscious of  the  present,  was  playing  with  the 
fringe  of  the  a(ghan,  and  smiling  placidly  as  he 
looKCd  down  upon  its  bright  arabeteues  and 
thought  of  the  day  when  it  was  new  and  had  been 
flung  playfblly  over  his  shoulders  with  a  merry  jest 
and  gay  oaress.    Then— and  now ! 

The  shadow  crept  on,  the  foot&lls  sounded  closer 
at  hand ;  the  negro  shifted  his  weight  to  tlie  other 
foot,  and  moistened  his  quivering  lips.  It  was  com- 
ing ; .  substance  followed  .  shadow ;  the  footfalls 
ceased,  ahd  there.  Just  within  the  edge  of  the 
window-firame,  she  stood,  a  wan,  piteous  woman, 
no  trace  of  beauty  reniaining  except  the  great 
dark  eyes  and  mass  of  golden  hair,  no  trace  in  form 
or  bearing  of  the  bright,  audacious  creature  who 
had  flung  the  afghan  about  her  father's  shoulders 
and  gayly  mocked  at  his  attempted  dignity  but  flye 
brief  years  before. 

The  old  man  started,  fixed  his  eyes  angriW  upon 
the  intruder,  grasped  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and 
made  as  though  he  would  haye  risen  to  repel  her ; 
but,  before  he  could  speak,  she  cried : 

"Do  not  curse  me,  Ikther!  Do  not  driye  me 
away!  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
child.  But  Is  there  not  some  humble  comer  in  my 
fkther*B  house  where  I  may  hide  until  I  die? 
Father,  tether,  I  haye  crawled  to  your  feet  with  my 
last  strength !    Oh,  do  not  spurn  me  from  them !'' 

She  bad  &llen  upon  her  knees  as  she  spoke,  and 
crouched  now  upon  the  low  stone  step  of  the 
window,  her  bright  hahr  tumbUng  about,  her 
shoulders,  her  face  hidden  in  her  wan  fingers. 

The  old  man  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone,  his  face 
ashen  white,  his  hands  still  clinched  upon  the  arms 
of  his  chahr,  his  eyes  flixed  upon  that  proatrate 
figure. 

A  long  silence,  and  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 
damp  night-wind  blew  up  from  the  riyer,  and*  the 
faithful  senrant  leaned  forward  and  looked  uneasily 
at  his  maater^s  f^e,  fearing  lest  the  shock  might 
haye  been  too  much  for  him. 

The  motion  broke  the  spell,  and,  like  the  rising  of 
the  sun  oyer  a  cold,  gray  countiy,  a  light  of  loye 
and  longing  spread  oyer  that  stem  fkoe. 

"Allx!My  child!" 
cry  of  exceediuj 
fatner's  side,  and 
head  in  happy,  happy  tears  upon  his  handc 

*'  'Souse  me.  Miss  AHx,  but  don't  you  tUnk  Mas' 
Peyton  better  lie  down  and  rest  a  while  'fore  he  talk 
much  more  ?"  insinuated  Julius  C«sar,  whose  eyes 
neyer  wandered  firom  his  master's  face. 

"  Not  untn  I  know  one  thing,"  replied  the  old 
man,  peremptoiilT.  "AUx,  you  were  married,  so 
you  wrote  me.    Are  you  flreef* 

"  I  was  married,  father,  and  I  now  am  ftee." 

**  With  no  tie,  no  encumbranoe,  nothing  to  come 
between  us  in  the  future,  AHx  f 

"  Nothing,  father.  For  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  long,  I  am  wholly,  only  yours, 
if  you  will  take  me  as  nurse,  senrant,  lowliest  and 
mostgntefbl  of  penitents." 

"  That  is  enoufUL  Ton  haye  broken  all  other  ties, 
or  death  haa  broken  them  for  yon;  you  haye  come 
back  to  me,  and  the  past  isfbrgiyen— and  forgotten. 
Kiss  me,  girl ;  I  haye  been  hungry  for  that  kiss." 

The  embrace  was  not  quite  finlshod  when  horses' 
feet  clattered  up  the  ayenne  at  the  fhmt  of  the 
house,  and  this  sound  was  Ibllowed  by  that  of 
Veronica's  yoice  in  its  gayest  tones. 


said  he,  sofl^ ;  and  with  a 
great  joy  she  sprang  to  her 
lit  at  his  knee,  and  bowed  her 


Julius  CsBsar  again  tumed  yellow,  and  flzei  Ui 
eyes  imploringly  upon  Alix,  wno  retomed  a  look  of 
intelligence,  ana  said : 

"And  now,  my  own  dear  papa,  I  will  leaye  jtm 
for  a  little  while,  and  after  you  are  in  bed,  if  yo« 
will  let  me,  I  shall  come  and  read  yon  to  sleep,  as  1 
used  in  the  dear,  dear  old  times." 

"Tes,  child,'^  repUed  the  ikther,  deHgfatediy. 
"And  I  haye  missed  it  so.  Veronica  used  to  read 
at  first,  but  afker  a  while  we  both  tired  of  it.  She  is 
not  like  yon,  Alix— she  neyer  was." 

"  She  is  coming  home  now,  and  I  win  mo  and 
speak  to  her,  if  yon  please,  papa,"  replied  Alls, 
hastily,  for  she  understood  and  partook  of  the  Mtb- 
fid  yalet's  anxiety  that  no  further  agitation  ahenld 
come  near  the  inyaHd,  and  both  of  them  well  kaew 
that  Veronica's  greeting  to  the  sister  when  sbe 
had  neyer  loyed  was  likely  to  be  the  reyeiBO  of 
friendly. 

If  the  fkther  entertained  the  same  thought,  he  said 
nothing,  except  as  he  drew  down  his  dan^ter'a  fiaee 
for  one  more  caress,  and  murmured : 

"  Bless  you,  my  chfld ;  do  not  be  long  awmy." 

"  Send  for  me  as  soon  as  yon  are  ready,  pap*,** 
retnmed  Alix,  almost  sayly,  and  then  she  went  mk, 
oarefhlly  closing  the  double  doors  behind  Imt,  and 
passing  swiftty  through  the  well-remembred  pas- 
sages, she  came  upon  her  sister  just  at  the  loot  of 
the  stairs  leading  up  to  her  own  room. 

No  one  seeing  her  now  would  baye  denied 
Veronica's  beauty,  for  the  air  and  exercise  bad 
giyen  her  color  and  animation,  and  some  words  that 
waldron  had  wliispered  as  he  lifted  her  tNm  her 
horse  had  set  all  her  blood  to  dancing  with  dettgkt; 
her  eyes,  for  once  flrankly  open,  were  btflBaat  as 
the  smillt  sea ;  a  happy  smoe  softened  her  thin  lipo ; 
and,  UfUng  the  refrain  of  a  merry  song,  she  had  just 
raised  her  habit  and  set  one  slender  foot  upon  the 
stair,  when  out  from  the  dark  arch  of  tiie  passage 
leadmg  to  her  fUher's  room  glided  a  sombre  figure, 
its  black  draperies  renderinff  yet  more  ghastty  the 
white  face  and  fUUng  golden  hafr,  its  pale  lips 
whispering  her  name. 

Veronica  thought  she  had  seen  a  spirit,  and,  with 
a  faint  exclamation,  staggered  back  against  the 
wall,  but  swiiUy  gUdtaig  to  her  side,  the  figure 
paused,  and  raising  its  sad  eyes  to  her  own,  said : 

"  Veronioa,  my  mster.  It  is  poor  Alix  come  back 
to  see  if  there  is  a  littie  loye  left  fbr  her  in  this 
worid." 

"Actually!"  And  all  the  beauty  faded  yery 
swiftly  fh>m  the  younger  sister's  fkce,  to  be  replaced 
by  scorn  and  coldness.  "  I  could  not  haye  boieyed 
in  such  audacity,  Mrs — ^ICrs.— really  I  forget  what 
yon  now  call  yourself." 

"  Call  me  AJix,  wfll  you  not,  sister  r' 

"  I  suppose,  then,  yon  cannot  lawfblly  dafm  any 
married  name,  and  are  ashamed  to  speak  thai 
which  you  disgraced  fiye  years  ago.  Mt  do  net 
look  for  my  good  offices  m  getting  ronr  fhlher^ 
pardon,  for  I  assure  you  he  is  nnplacable,  and  yeiy 
Jnstiy  so,  I  must  say.  He  has  forbidden  yon  16  be 
admmed  to  the  house,  or  for  any  leUers  from  yon 
to  be  receiyed,  or  eyen  your  name  to  be  mentioned. 
No,  really.  Mrs.— Mrs.  Alix,  it  is  quite  nseleas  fbr 
yon  to  make  the  attempt,  and  you  had  better  not 
risk  a  diagraceftal  expulsion  fhmi  the  premiaes ;  yon 
had  better  go  at  once,  and,  as  I  see  both  by  yoor 
fhce  and  dress  how  reduced  you  are,  I  will  giye  you 
something  ont  of  my  own  pocket  to  get  a  lodging 
and  food,  and  some  decent  clothes." 

"  How  hard  yen  are,  Veronica!  My  &tlier  was 
not  so." 

**  Tour  Dither  !"  almost  screamed  Veronica ; 
"  yon  haye  seen  your  father,  and  he  did  not  torn 
you  ont  of  the  house  ?" 

"I  haye  seen  him,  Veronioa,  and  he  Ibrgaye 
me." 

"  We  win  see  abont  tiiat !"— and,  crathering  hsr 
long  dress  in  her  hands,  the  younger  Aster,  herlhoe 
liyid  with  rage,  hurried  down  the  passage  toward 
Mr.  VassaU's  apartments. 
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and  It  jing  her  arm  apon  the  bAloster-mil,  hid  her 
faee  apon  it  aod  moaned  wearfly.  Most  it  always 
be  bttterneea  and  strife  and  strngde  for  her,  even 
here  where  ihe  had  hoped  for  rest? 

A  ringing  footfhU,  a  man*8  rich  voice  hoQiming 
the  same  refrain  that  Veronica  had  snng  in  leaving 
him»  and  Max  Waldron  came  in  at  the  door  and 
across  the  hall. 

At  siffht  of  that  bowed  figure  and  hidden  fiice  he 
stopped,  and  gased  inqoiringlj. 

Mibdning  her  agitation  as  qoicUj  as  she  might, 
Allz  tamed,  and,  half  bowing,  was  passing  him 
without  raising  her  ejres,  when  she  was  startled  by 
an  exclamation,  coopled  with  an  oath,  as  Waldron 
sprang  to  her  side  and  grasped  her  arm. 

"aSx!    Itcannotbe!' 

"  Yoo— yoa  here,  Hfrry  ICarch  l^  gasped  the 
woman,  staggering  back  and  catchmg  at  the 
baloKter. 

"  Hash !  That  is  not  mj  name ;  I  am  Max 
Waldron,  and  I  came  here— I  swear  it  to  yoo,  Aliz 
—I  came  here  to  try  to  reconcile  yoor  ikther  to 
yoa,  that  I  might  bring  yoa  home,  and  so  ondo  the 
harm  I  did." 

'*  The  child  and  pnpil  of '  him  ^ho  was  a  liar  flnom 
the  beginning,'  and  always  ready  to  serve  him/' 
retorted  Allx,  scomfblly.  "And  what  has  become 
of  the  wretched  woman  for  whom,  and  with  i^hom, 
yoa  left  me  ?    Is  she  here,  too  ?" 

"Hash—hash,  for  God's  sake.!  Yoa  will  rnhi 
me !"  gaflped  Waldron,  already  hisaring  Yeronica's 
angry  tread.  "Meet  me  in  the  drainog-room  at 
midnight,  and  I  will  explain  everything,  settle 
everything  I  Do  not  betray  oar  connection  to  yonr 
sister,  or  yoa  precipitate  matters  to  their  destruction. 
She  is  coming !" 

"  Very  well,  craven.  I  wQl  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  midnight,  and  nntU  then  hold  my  peaoe/' 

She  had  hardly  time  to  tarn  her  back  apon  him, 
in  anfeigned  and snperb  indUforence,  when  veronica 
came  harrying  ont  of  the  passage,  her  &ce  demoniac 
in  its  Impotent  rage  and  disappointment,  and  with- 
out glancing  at  ner  sister  or  seeing  ner  lover, 
rushed  past  and  up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room, 
while  Julius  Csesar,  following  her,  cheerlhlly  an- 
nounced : 

"  MasVs  love  to  lOss  Alix,  and  an  reac^  for  to 
see  her  now.  and  hope  she  'sense  him  tbr  Keepin' 
her  so  long  waltin*." 

AUx  followed  without  reply,  and  with  a  face  ftill 
of  perplexity.  As  his  heart  was  fhll  of  fear,  Max 
Waldron  left  the  house,  resolved  not  to  face  Veronica 
until  his  mind  and  his  plans  should  be  somewhat 
determined. 

Midnight,  as  told  in  twelve  solemn  shocks  by  the 
great  clock  in  the  turret,  whose  h^e  and  whose 
voice  were  the  criterions  of  time  for  all  that  region, 
and  Alix,  rising  flrom  her  knees,  and  wiping  her  al- 
most blinded  eyes,  prepared  for  the  coming  inter- 
view. 

Softly  openfaig  her  chamber-door,  she  looked 
timidly  up  and  down  the  oorridor,  nstened  for  a 
moment,  and  then  stole  out,  leaving  the  door  lUar. 
The  old  housekeeper  had  ffiven  her  the  key  of  ner 
own  room,  closed,  at  her  fother's  command,  on  the 
day  when  her  flight  firom  school  was  made  known 
at  home,  and  in  the  wardrobe  she  had  found  and 
put  on  along  white  wrapper,  and  some  soft  slippers, 
so  that  now,  gliding  noiselessly  along  the  corridor 
and  down  the  wide,  dark  stairs,  her  white  draperies 
flowing  sofUy  about  her,  and  the  dark  eyes  smning 
like  sters  in  her  pale  &ce,  she  might  well  have 
passed  for  the  spirit  of  some  dead-and-gone  daughter 
of  her  prood  race'  come  back  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
her  sullbringB,  her  wrongs,  or  her  slos. 

Hark !  half-way  down  the  stahrs  she  pauses  and 
turns  affrighted  eyes  over  her  shoulder,  straining  her 

Kae  into  the  profound  darkness  of  the  space 
yond.  Nothing— of  course,  nothtatg;  and  she 
creeps  on,  half  pausing  agahi  at  the  foot,  and  then, 
with  000  wild  rash  crosaiog  the  hall  and  springing  in 


at  the  4ooE.otthaib»ariQgi;room,  she  stoj^Md,  and, 
throwing  it  wide  open,  gased  back  at  the  space  she 
had  just  traversed,  as  if  she  expected  and  dreaded 
to  see  there  some  fearful  sight 

Waldron,  who  was  seated  moodily  beside  the 
hearth,  where  a  light  fire  had  been  kindled  to  dispel 
the  evening  chill,  rose  hastily  and  came  to  her  side 
with  unfeigned  anxiety  and  tenderness. 
"  What  ta  h,  Alix?— What  has  frightened  you  T" 
"  Did  you  not  bear  ?— Canyon  see  ?— It  is  notUng, 
Mr.— Waldron— since  that  is  your  present  name/' 
And  forgetttng,  or  laying  aside,  her  unexplained 
terror,  Alix  closed  the  door  and  drew  her  arm  fh>m 
the  grasp  that  Waldron  had  laid  upon  it 

"Why  so  bitter?— why  so  hard  upon  mef  ex- 
claimed he,  unconsciously  echoing  the  very  cry  she 
had  ottered  to  her  sister  a  f^w  nours  previously. 
"  I  have  treated  von  ill,  but  it  is  womanly  to  forgive. 
At  least  listen.'^ 
"  I  am  here  to  listen  first,  and  then  to  speak." 
"  You  shaU  do  both,  if  vou  wilL  When  I  took 
you  from  school  and  married  vou,  I  did  it  under  a 
reigned  name,  partly  from  foolish  boyish  romance, 
partly  because  I  feared  my  own  fbther  and  yours, 
partly— I  confiessit  frankly,  Alix— because  I  thought. 
if  matters  did  not  turn  ont  well,  the  marriage  Med 
not  be  bindhic.*' 
"  I  believe  those  last  words,  Mr.  Waldron." 
"  You  may  believe  them  all,  Alix,  for  they  are  all 
true.  We  were  not  happy  very  long,  you  know, 
and  I  never  succeeded  in  winning;  my  bither's  for- 
giveness any  more  than  von  did  yours.  At  last, 
when  I  found  that  poor  girl  was  ready  to  add  me  to 
the  list  of  her  lovers,  and  you  found  her  letter  sayiuff 
as  much,  and  we  had  so  desperate  iS  quarrel,  I  told 

Sou  that  our  marriage  was  not  valid,  contracted  as 
<  was  under  a  feigned  name ;  but  I  only  said  it  to 
humble  and  conquer  yon,  for  I  had  already  taken 
legal  advice,  ana  found  that  it  was  valid,  at  all 
events  in  this  State.  But  you  fired  at  the  insalt, 
and  taunted  and  lashed  me  so  with  your  scorn  and 
rage,  that  I  left  you  that  very  night;  and  when  I 
came  back— as  I  did  in  one  short  week,  Alix— to 
sue  for  pardon  and  reoonoiliaUon,  vou  were  gone, 
none  Imew  whither,you  and  the  child.  And  tell  me 
now,  where  is  she,  dear  little  LiUy  ?  where  have  you 
Icaherr' 

A  heavy  shodder  passed  through  the  woman's 
fhime,  ana  she  cast  one  wild  look  toward  the  door, 
then  said,  hurriedly : 

"  No  matter  now ;  go  on,  and  tell  how  yon  eame 
here  I" 

"  When  I  could  find  no  trace  of  you,  and  the  fear 
that  I  had  loat  you  for  ever  came  to  qaicken  and 
strengthen  aU  the  old  love,  I  resolved  to  come  and 
live  in  some  way  near  your  father's  house— that  If  * 
you  ever  came  back  here,  I  should  be  at  hand ;  and 
also  that  I  might  possibly  find  means  to  gain  his 
forgiveness  for  you,  even  If  by  the  promise  of  my 
never  a^^n  introdhig  upon  either  of  yon." 

"And  how  have  you  succeeded  f'  asked  Alix, 
coldly. 

"  I  see  by  your  sneer  that  yon  know  how  weak  I 
have  once  more  proved  myself,  and  I  make  no  ex- 
cuse. 1  found  it  easy,  through  introductions  and 
references,  to  recommend  myself  to  your  fisther  as 
a  suitable  person  to  take  the  superintendence  of  his 
business  and  estates,  and  after  a  little  while  I  suc- 
ceeded in  domesticating  myself  with  hhn.  Teranica 
and  I  soon  became  intimate,  and  I  soonded  her  on 
the  subject  of  your  restoration ;  but  she  drew  so 
dark  a  picture  of  your  father's  relentless  displea- 
sure ana  resolution  never  to  hear  your  name  or  see 
your  face  again,  that  I  almost  gave  up  my  project 
Once,  however,  I  did  venture  to  allude  to  his  elder 
daughter,  and  was  so  peremptorily  silenced,  that  I 
never  attempted  it  again." 

But  maae  love  to  Veronica  instead,"  soggested 


Alix.  in  the  same  tone  of  icy  scorn. 

"Made  loveT'  repeated  Waldron,  slowly.  "A 
man  may  not  say,  as  vou  women  can,  that  be  is  the 
recipient  rather  than  the  giver  of  love." 
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"A  man  may  not ;  a  coward  may,  and  does.'' 

"  There !  why  is  it,  Alix,  that  you  never  can  let 
me  loye  you  without  thruatiDg  my  reelings  back  upon 
me,  wrapped  in  words  of  hate  and  scorn  ?" 

"  Because But  it  does  not  matter.    And  do 

you  think  I  am  going  to  let  you  live  here  under  the 
very  roof  with  me,  cheating  mv  father  and  making 
love  to  my  sister,  and  I  stand  silently  by  ?'' 

"A  little  whUe,  Alix— just  a  UtUe  while.  Do  but 
think.  If  you  proclaim  my  Identity,  I  must  claim 
you  as  my  wife,  and  that  will  lose  you  your  father's 
uvor  again.  We  shall  both  be  banished,  together 
or  separate.  Veronica  will  triumph,  and  the  poor 
old  father  will  bo  left  desolate.  It's  he  who  will 
suffer  most,  after  all.*' 

"  But  I  am  not  your  wife." 

"  You  are  indeed,  Alix.  Tou  may  obtain  a  di- 
vorce, if  you  choose,  but  without  that  you  are 
bound  to  me.    I  have  authority  for  the  statement." 

*'  I  will  divorce  you,  and  you  may  marry  Ve- 
ronica." 

"  I  love  Veronica's  sister." 

"  How  weak  you  must  think  me !" 

"  I  think  you  very  hard  and  unforgTving." 

"  WeU,  I  will  yield  this  much :  you  shall  remain 
here  as  I  found  you,  provided  you  fon^et  that  you 
and  I  have  ever  met  before  to-day.  Not  a  word,  a 
tone,  a  look,  mu^t  claim  any  secret  Intelligence  be- 
tween us.    Do  you  promise  this?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  exact  It.  And  what  are  to  be  my 
relations  with  Veronica  f* 

*'  What  is  that  to  me  ?  After  my!  father's  death, 
if  my  own  does  not  come  first,  I  will  set  you  f^ee. 
Meantime  we  are  strangers." 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  out  with  a  slight 
gesture  of  farewell.  Waldron  slowly  followed,  and 
stood  watching  her  as  she  swept  across  the  hi^  and 
began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 

Was  it  the  echo  of  her  almoq^  nQi9elea8  steps,  was 
it  imagination  or  a  trick  of  his  disordered  nerves,  or 
did  he  actually  hear  light,  quick  footfalls  as  of  a  lit- 
He  child  pattering  after  her  across  the  marble  and 
upon  the  polished  stair  ? 

He  bent  his  head  to  listen,  and  she,  too,  paused 
and  turned  and  cast  one  afftlghted  look  behind  her, 
and  then  sprang  down  the  stairs  and  fled  to  him, 
and  caught  his  arm,  sobbing : 

"  It  is  dreadful— it  is  dreadful !  It  will  drive  me 
wild!" 

'•  What  is  it  ?    What  do  you  mean,  Alix  ?'» 

*'  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  come  with  me  through 
thest  dark  halls  and  passages-^ome  to  the  door  of 
my  room." 

**  Was  it  that  sound  of  little  feet?  Hark !  I  hear 
it  again  as  we  two  move  on.    Alix,  what  is  it  ?" 

"How  can  I  tell!  The  old  house  is  haunted," 
moaned  Alix,  clinging  to  his  arm  and  hastenhig  up 
the  stairs,  while  close  behind  them  followed  the 
patter,  patter  of  little  feet,  climbing  Uie  low  steps 
with  short,  uneven  tread,  and  always  Just  behind 
Alix. 

At  the  door  of  the  room  that  had  been  hers  ftom 
a  child  the  woman  turned  and  cast  another  of  those 
wild  and  fearful  look^  behind  her,  and  darted 
through  the  door.  Waldron  put  out  nis  hand  that 
it  should  not  be  closed,  while  he  solemnlv  asked : 

"Alix,  where  is  my  child— where  is  Alicia  ?" 

"  My  God,  can  you  askt    Do  not  you  hear  her?" 

Ana  with  a  sudden  movement  .she  shut  and 
locked  the  door,  and  Waldron  slowly  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  no  longer  pursued  by  the  little 
footfalls,  but  shuddering,  as  he  thought : 

"Are  they  closed  with  her  fn  that  locked  room?" 

And  now  the  dajrs  and  the  weeks  and  the  months 
went  on  in  the  statelv  old  house,  and  brought  little 
outward  change.  The  father,  happy  in  recovering 
his  favorite  child,  seemed  to  taxe  a  new  lease  of 
lif^,  and  in  the  balmy  autumnal  weather  walked 
up  and  down  his  favorite  terrace,  leaning  upoa  her 
arm  and  upon  his  stick,  and  talking  for  ever  of  the 
past,  the  far  past  before  she  was  t>om,  and  of  the 
young  wife  who  had  died  while  Veronica  was  a ' 


baby,  and  of  his  brotiiers  and  sitters,  all  dead  j 
ago,  but  living  to  his  memory. 

And  still,  as  Alix  listened  and  murmured  brief 
reply,  her  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the  sound,  too 
faint  for  the  dulled  hearing  of  the  old  man,  but  bov 
fearfblly  distinct  to  hers— the  light,  iiregolar  patter- 
ing of  tnose  little  feet  following,  for  jever  foUowBg 
her  every  motfam,  loud  upon  Uie  flacnstones,  soft 
upon  the  grass,  echoing  m  the  stately  coiridon, 
almost  lost  upon  the  carpets,  but  always  there, 
always  audible  to  her,  the  source  of  such  terror  to 
her  loneUness,  such  anxiety  when  she  was  with 
others.  * 

That  Waldron  heard  and  watched  for  this  aonnd 
she  was  sure,  although  he  had  honorably  obeenred 
their  compact,  and  never  claimed  so  much  as  a 
glance  of  secret  understanding  from  her. 

Her  father  was  saved  by  the  dullness  of  his  senset 
from  alarm  or  perplexity :  the  negro  might  or  might 
not  perceive  the  sound— he  was,  at  any  rate,  sure  to 
be  faithful  Jbody  and  soul  to  her  hiterests:  and  so,  of 
those  with  whom  she  constantly  associated,  only 
Veronica  was  left  to  be  afraid  of. 

Did  she  know,  or  did  she  not?  It  was  seldom 
possible  to  judge  what  Veronica  knew  or  did  not 
know,  if  she  chose  to  conceal  Ihe  knowledge :  aad 
she  had  this  great  advantage  over  her  elder  smr: 
her  temper  and  her  tongue  were  perfectiy  under 
control,  and  never  beti:ayed  her,  while  all  the  sorrows 
that  poor  Alix  had  brought  upon  herself  had  been 
embittered  and  exaggerated,  u  not  caused,  by  the 
unruliness  of  her  own  nature. 

Once  Veronica,  who  mabitained  a  cool  and  eqoable 
demeanor  Inward  her  sister,  and  a  respectfhl  devo- 
tion of  manner  toward  her  father,  came  to  join  them 
in  their  promenade  upon  the  terrace.^  The  old  maa 
talked  as  usual,  making  long  pauses  for  recoQec- 
tion  between  his  sentences,  and  hi  every  paoae  Afix 
listened  in  agony.  Surely  they-  never  had  been  to 
distinct,  so  resounding  as  in  tnis  hour ;  those  littie 
footfalls  always,  always  following  at  every  tnni. 
always  close  to  the  hem  of  her  own  trailing  skirts. 
She  watched  Ve^nica's  fkce  in  agony,  and  Vero- 
nica, with  a  sidelong  glance  of  her  green  eyes,  saw 
that  she  watched,  and  slightly  knitted  her  brows,  as 
if  asking  herself,  Why?  At  the  next  turn  she  sod- 
deply  paused  in  a  remark  she  was  making,  and 
glanced  behhid  her,  then  glanced  i^g^  at  Alix, 
who  felt  t^e  blood  surge  and  ebb  Inner  flice,  but 
could  not  withdraw  her  eager  asking  eyes  ftom 
Veronica's. 

Another  turn  or  two,  and  the  younger  sister  ex- 
cused herself,  and,  standing  still,  allowed  the  others 
to  pass  her,  then  slowly  followed  a  few  paces  be- 
hind, the  whole  length  of  the  flagged  walk. 

How  loud  they  sounded,  thoselittle  feet,  patter- 
ing along  the  space  thus  left  between  the  sisters, 
between  ner  the  pursued  and  her  the  pursuer ! 

Alix  grew  sick  and  faint,  and,  as  they  reached  the 
window,  sank  upon  the  step,  while  Julius  Cesar, 
coming  out  to  receive  his  master,  stooped,  and 
murmured : 

**  Hold  up,  missy,  hold  up !  She's  watchin*  yoa. 
Miss  Alix  says  she  feel  litue  bit  tired,  masV,'^  re- 
ported he,  offering  his  arm  to  his  master's  gra^; 
and  Veronica  saw  and  comprehended  the  move- 
ments, if  she  could  not  hear  uie  words,  and,  as  she 
left  the  terrace,  she  slowly  swayed  her  head  baek 
and  forward  upon  its  slender  neck,  saying  to 
herself: 

*'  It  was  so,  and  it  is  a  secret,  and  she  is  afMd  of 
my  findbg  it  out,  and  Julius  knows  and  helps  to 
hide  it  ftom  my  fhther  as  well  as  me,  and,  MistresB 
Alix,  that  secret  is  the  lever  by  which  I  will  oust  • 
you  from  this  house,  and  from  my  inheritance,  and 
—from  Max  Waldron's  fancy." 

For,  guarded  as  he  had  been,  Veronica's  green 
eyes  had  caught  more  than  one  glance  thrown  by 
Waldron  after  the  retreating  figure  of  her  who  had 
been  his  wife,  had  found  him  rapt  in  Ustening 
to  her  fhH,  rich  voice,  as  she  sung  to  her  old  fkther 
the  fkmUiar  songs  he  loved ;  had  noted  some  ten* 
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derer  ipfleetion  in  his  voice,  as  he  spoke  to  her 
sometimes ;  above  all,  she  knew  and  felt  beyond  aU 
proof  that  a  barrier  had  risen  between  her  and  the 
love  Ae  had  felt  so  securely  her  own ;  he  never  spoke 
now  of  thebr  ftitnre  marriage,  never  sought  occasion 
to  be  alone  with  her,  hardly  more  than  responded  to 
her  demonstrations  of  fondness,  and,  although  deny- 
ing any  change  m  feeling  or  purpose,  was  an  abso- 
latelv  changed  man. 

AU  her  watching  and  espial,  however,  could  not 
detect  any  private  meetings,  any  secret  understand- 
ing between  the  two,  even  though  she  made  herself 
sure  of  her  sister^s  occupation  through  every  hour  of 
the  day,  and  set  traps  which  could  not  fail  to  show 
if  the  door  of  her  bedroom  were  opened  at  night. 

Iliey  never  met  except  in  her  presence  or  in  that 
of  her  father,  and  she  knew  from  her  own  experi- 
ence how  tolerant. he  would  be  likely  to  be  of 
fkmiliarity  or  side  speeches  between  his  daughter 
and  any  man. 

80  Veronica  watched,  and  listened,  and  consumed 
her  own  heart  in  jealons  suspicions,  until  her 
Psyche-face  grew  sharp  and  thm,  and  her  green 
eyes  shone  with  phosphorescent  light.  And  Alix, 
vaguely  conscious  how  her  life  was  dogged,  yet 
powerless  to  escape  either  Arom  this  pursuer,  or 
from  that  other  whose  following  feet  never  ceased 
and  never  tired— Alix  wasted,  day  by  day,  her  great 
eyes  taking  on  the  pathetic  Iook  of  a  hunted  deer 
who  feels  ner  heart  ready  to  burst,  and  hears  the 
death-bay  of  the  hounds. 

Max  waldron  watched  them  both,  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  and  the  woman  who  loved  him,  and  his 
heart  sank  within  him  in  a  sense  of  its  own  power- 
lessness  to  help  or  hinder  either  of  them. 

And  stfll  the  old  father  told  his  old  stories,  and 
laughed  and  chuckled  over  them,  and  ate  and 
drank  and  slept,  and  thanked  God  that  his  daughter 
Alix  had  come  home  to  him,  and  that  all  her 
troubles,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  were 
past  and  over. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  return  he  had  sent  for  his 
man  of  law,  and,  destroyhig  the  angry  will  which 
had  left  her  but  a  sarcasm  for  her  inheritance,  had 
divided  his  possessions  between  the  two  girls,  not 
equally,  but  giving  the  fatted  calf  to  the  returned 
prodigal,  after  the  manner  of  doting  fathers. 

Neither  the  sisters  or  Waldron  knew  more  of  this 
will  than  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yassall  had  made  a  new 
one,  but  this  fiact  hi  itself  was  sufBcient  to  prove  to 
Veronica  that  she  was  no  longer  her  father's  heuress, 
and  the  knowledge  was  hardly  needed  to  increase 
the  Jealousy  and  bitterness  of  her  heart  toward  her 
sister.  And  still  she  watched  and  listened  and  waited, 
hardly  allowing  herself  rest  by  night,  or  food  oy 
day,  while  the  golden  Autnmh-time  passed  on,  and 
in  a  bleak  night  of  early  November  the  first  snow 
fen,  a  light  sifting  shower,  lasting  only  an  hour  or 
two,  but  enough  to  whiten  tfte  earth,  and  cover  it 
with  a  tell-tale  surface  like  that  which,  so  ruinously 
for  "  Eveleen*s  fiune,"  ahowed  the  path  of  the  false 
lord  to  her  bower. 

Just  about  midnight  the  snow  ceased,  and  the 
moon  suddenly  scattering  the  thin  clouds,  shone  out 
in  wonderful  brilliancy  and  power. 

Veronica,  sleepless,  and  nlled  with  watchful  sus- 

Sicion,  had  been  for  hours  lurking  about  the  corri- 
ors,  listening  at  doors,  and  setting  her  favorite  trap 
by  fkstening  a  thread  across  her  sister's  doorway  ik 
such  a  manner  that  any  one  passing  through  would 
unconsciously  snap  it. 

A  llttie  weary  at  length,  she  had  returned  to  her 
own  room,  and  stood  at  the  window  watching  the 
scattering  of  the  clouds,  and  darkly  musmg  upon 
her  own  bitter  suspicions. 

Suddenly,  the  moon  clearing,  the  last  cloud-bank 
burst  forth  in  the  unwonted  brilliancy  already  men- 
tioned, and  Veronica  mechanically  noted  how  crisp 
and  sharp  were  the  shadows  so  suddenly  thrown 
upon  tl^  smooth  white  anrfhce  of  the  snow. 

Somtthing  else  she  noted,  too— something  that 
made  her  pale  cheek  turn  of  an  ashen  gray,  ihat 


made  her  great  eyes  dilate  in  felhie  brilliancy,  that 
caused  that  pahifhl  stir  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  that 
we  mean  when  we  siiy  it  stands  upright ;  she  saw, 
upon  the  track  of  a  footpath  leading  through  the 
grove  of  trees  stretching  far  back  behind  the  nouse, 
almost  to  the  abandoned  coal-nUne  hi  the  wild  hills  be* 
yond— she  saw  upon  the  smooth  white  sheet  of  snow 
covering  this  footpath  the  print  of  a  child's  foot- 
steps, not  left  there  by  one  who  had  passed  over 
the  path  and  disappeared,  but  formed  now,  one  by 
one»  before  her  eyes,  each  following  each  as  if  the 
littie  wanderer  were  slowly  toiUng  over  the  flrozen 
footpath  toward  the  house. 

Veronica  threw  open  the  window  and  leaned  out 
The  moon  shone  undimmed;  ^e  firosty  air  was 
clear  and  transparent.  The  footpatii  ran  not  a  score 
of  feet  fl*om  this  side  of  the  house,  and  ended  at  the 
foot  of  the  terrace-steps  at  the  further  comer,  and 
there,  so  clearly,  so  unmistakably,  so  palpably,  she 
saw  them  printed  oflT  one  after  another,  each  fol- 
lowhig  each  as  the  little  feet  toiled  on,  just  denting 
the  new-fallen  snow,  and  lying  now  a  famt  but  con- 
tinuous clue,  leading  f^om  tnat  wild  hill-land  through 
the  darksome  grove,  and  up  to  the  comer  of  the 
house,  where  they  disappeared. 

Disappeared  wheri^  *  Verflnica  felt  that  she  mmt 
know  at  whaterer  ri-k.  and.  noftly  running  (li>wn' 
stairs,  she  was  iin^loing  &  i^ide  door  leading  from  Ibc 

Sassage  to  her  father's  apartnientB,  when,  from  the 
oor  of  his  sleeping  room — that  door  &\wnj&  so 
careftilly  locked  at  night— she  heard  the  lii^ht^oQiid 
of  feet,  of  littje  patterinj^  child-feet,  coming,  as  it 
were,  through  the  ddor,  and  so  along  the  passage « 
close  past  the  sjkjI  whtitt  she  stoodj  and  oa  toward 
the  stairs  in  the  sreat  hall. 

Her  blood  chming  and  her  flesh  creeping  hi  hor- 
ror, she  followed  almost  in  her  own  despite  across 
the  marble  pavement,  up  the  wide,  shallow  stairs 
so  laboriousr^  climbed  one  by  one  bv  the  little  feet, 
and  along  the  upper  passage,  until  at  the  door  of 
Alix'd  room  the^  ceased,  and  a  fiiint  stir  and  move 
from,  withhi  seemed  to  say  that  the  wretched  occu- 
pant of  the  room  had  expected  and  dreaded  and 
now  received  her  guest. 

Veronica  stooped,  and  felt  that  the  fhigile  thread 
uniting  door  to  doorpost  was  unbroken,  and  then 
she  smUy  returned  to  her  own  room— not  to  sleep, 
however,  but  to  pace  up  and  down,  gazing  at  every 
turn  fl-om  the  window,  dreading  every  moment  that 
thatmysteriousdue  should  disappear  as  wonderfhlly 
as  it  had  cotae,  consulting  her  watch  fifty  times  m 
the  course  of  ea<sh  lagging  hour,  and  casting  im- 
ploring glances  toward  the  east,  where  now  at 
length  the  chill  gray  of  dawn  appeared,  while  the 
moonlight  fhded  slowly  in  the  west 

''At  last!"  murmured  Teronlca;  and,  quietiy 
leaving  her  room,  she  went  along  the  narrow  pas- 
sages and  up  the  staurs  leading  to  the  servants' 
rooms,  and  rapped  peremptorily  upon  one  of  the 
doors,  calUng,  "  Joseph,  Joseph !  get  up ;  you're 
wanted !" 

"  Yes,  miss,"  replied  a  sleepy  voice,  and  hi  a  few 
moments  a  bright,  stout  young  mulatto  appeared 
in  the  undress  garb  of  a  groom ;  for  this  was  the 
servant  whom  of  all  the  household  Veronica  claimed 
as  her  own,  since  he  it  was  who  cared  for  her  horse, 
and  accompanied  her  m  the  reckless  rides  which 
were  her  chief  diversion. 

She  now  addressed  him  briefly  and  quietiy : 

"  Joseph,  I  have  lost  something  which  I  wish  to 
recover  befbre  any  one  knows  that  it  is  lost,  and 
you  must  come  inth  me  to  search  before  other 
people  are  awake.  It  may  be  in  a  certain  well 
where  I  was  yesterday,  so  you  must  get  a  stout 
rope,  a  lantern,  and  a  nook  to  secure  tne  rope  to 
the  edge  of  the  well,  that  you  may  descend ;  also  a 
bag  or  basket  Qo  down  sofUy  and  find  all  these 
things,  behig  very  sure,  you  understand,  that  no 
one  Knows  your  errand,  or  that  I  have  spoken  to 
yon  this  morning.  Then  come  to  me  at  the  spot 
where  the  footpath  to  the  hills  eaten  the  grove. 
Do  you  understaad  all  this  ?" 
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**  Every  word,  Misg  Veronica ;  and  If  iVs  master's 
dog,  I  shonldn- 1  wonder  a  bit  if  we  found  her.  You 
know  we  heard  shooting  that  way  after  we  lost  her 


Teronica  nodded  and  tnmed  away,  remembering 
for  the  first  time  that  her  lather's  pet  grayhound 
had  followed  her  in  her  ride  the  dav  before  and  had 
not  returned,  and  that  her  father's  lamentations  and 
anger  had  reached  the  whole  household. 

The  gray  dawn  had  become  daybreak  as  mistress 
and  servant  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and 
the  lieht,  though  fahit,  was  sufficient  to  show  Vero- 
nica the  little  footprints,  which  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  would  probably  effkce,  for  the  air  was  mild  and 
pleasant.  Joseph,  not  yet  quite  awoke,  walked 
stolidly  behhid  nis  mistress,  whoBO  feet  obliterated 
the  clue  she  followed  in  silence  and  haste. 

Through  the  dreary  wintry  wood  they  passed,  and 
out  upon  the  barren  upland  beyond,  between  whose 
hillocKB  and  over  whose  waste  snows  the  little  foot- 
steps still  led  on  and  on,  until,  as  a  lurid  and  stormy 
sun  stood  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  the  hardly 
distinguishable  trail  ended— as  Veronica  had  in 
some  way  foreseen  that  it  would  end-— at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  long-disused  shafts  of  the  old  coal- 
mine. 

She  sto6d  for  a  moment  peering  down  into  the 
black  depths,  undistinguishable  even  by  the  noon- 
day sun,  and  then  turned  to  the  servant,  dexter- 
ously availing  herself  of  his  own  stupid  suggestion. 

'*  I  think  Diana  has  fallen  down  tlils  shaft,  Joseph, 
and  I  want  you  to  fix  the  rope  so  that  you  can  ffo 
down  and  see.  Fasten  your  hook  securely  in  the 
cleft  of  ihis  old  stump,  light  your  hintem,  and  sling 
the  bag  at.yoprback  to  bring  her  body  up,  if  it  is 
there.  Go  down  all  the  way  to  the  bottom,  and 
look  carefmiy  at  the  ledges  on  the  sides.  Tell  me 
whatever  you  see- that  is  remarkable.  Make  haste, 
man!" 

And,  with  impafionce  hardly  now  to  be  controlled, 
she  watched  the  preparations, 'saw  the  athletic 
figure  of  the  negro  slowly  disappear  down  the  shaft ; 


and  then  throwing  herself  on  the  ground  beflid»  it, 
clinched  her  handiupon  the  edge  and  waited  in  pal- 
pitating anxiety  for  his  report  It  came  at  laat.  xa 
muffled  and  reverberating  tones. 

"  Something  or  another  here,  mistross  way  down 
to  the  bottom— air  mighty  bad,  and  can't  stay  loeg. 
It  ain't  Dianar—ahe  ain't  there — coming  up  1'*^ 

And  the  rope  shook  as  the  man  began  to  climb  it, 
eager  to  regab  the  less  deadly  air  of  the  upper  re- 
gions. But  Veronica  fUrly  screamed  with  ra^,  and 
thrusting  her  head  over  the  shaft,  hoarsely  eried : 

"  Don^t  you  date !  Brinff  up  whatever  it  is  that 
you  have  found— dog,  or  ohud,  or  the  foul  fi«Bd  fafm- 
self!    Bring  it  up,  I  say!" 

**  Yes,  nSitress,"  replied  the  man,  iUntiy ;  «'im 
get  it  into  the  sack,  and  then— if  I  can— I'U  tetd^  ft 
along— but " 

'*  There,  there,  don't  talk,  but  hurry,  horrr!'^ 

No  answer,  and  presently  the  motion  of  tbe  rc^ 
again  showed  that  the  man  waa  feebly  climbiiig  it; 
and,  with  many  pauses  and  efforts,  for  which  only 
the  love  of  life  could  ^ve  given  hhn  alroqgth,  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and,  with  one  laat 
convulsive  effort,  drew  hinwelf  out  and  aoalc,  in  an 
almost  dying  condition,  at  his  mistre«'s  feet.  Bat 
she,  caring  little  whether  it  was  death  orwt  that 
had  purchased  her  revenge,  only  thought  of  lemonr- 
ing  the  sack  ttom  his  shoulders  and  cuttiiwitoMD, 
until  she  could  see  its  horrible  centeBt%  ll  wideh 
she  gazed  with  hard,  unwo 
noddmg  her  head,  as  if  in  ; 
spoken  thoughts. 

At  last,  she  carefully  tie  d  up  the  sack  i 
turning  to  Joseph,  said,  impreafiively  : 

"You  have  done  very  w«n  »o  far,  JoMf h,  aad 
you  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  eiUit  r  in  taooey 
or  in  any  other  way  fai  my  po^^i- ;  I  wtU  help  y*/ii 
to  marry, and  open  a  shop,  if  you  Hiill  wiah  iMsr-^^n 
short,  you  shall  oe  amply  rewiu-dedt  bat  on  thkone 
condition:  you  are  never  to  relate  tMa  mondng's 
work  to  liviDg  soul  unless  jou  have  my  orders  lo  d<> 
so,  and,  if  you  disobey  me  in  this.  I  wiH  have  yo^r 


omanly  eye^'flbwly 
isent  to  hier  «M  an* 


UTTLS  FOOTflrm  IK  THIS  SNOW.—''  TOK  OLD  MAN  STABCED,  FIXED  BX8  BTSS  AXOWhY  VFOir 
nOB  IMTRfJDKR,  GRASPED  THE  AEXS  OF  HIS  CHAIR,  AMD  MADE  AS  THOUGH  BE  WOULD 
HAVa  aiRBH  TO  REPEL  BEE." 
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life  Jut  as  sarely  as  I  stand  here.  I  swear  it,  and 
yon  may  well  beneye  it,  for  too  know  me." 

"  Yes,  mistress/'  replied  tbe  man,  shaddering,  "  I 
remember  how  Nellie  died  in  the  old  days." 

Veroniea  frowned,  yet  tamed  pale,  as  she  said : 

"  Nellie  betrayed  and  disobeyed  me,  and  she  was 
m^  servant  in  the  old  days,  as  yon  call  them.  But, 
mmd  TOO,  thiags  may  have  changed  about  ns,  bat 
my  wul  and  my  power  are  still  stronger  than  your 
poor  life,  and  remember  firom  this  noar  it  hiaDgs 
upon  your  faithftilness  to  me  in  this  matter,  ^ow 
get  np,  if  yon  can,  and  bring  this  sack  after  me  to 
the  hoose.^' 

The  great  hall-doors  stood  ajar  as.  Veronica  agahi 


entered  the  house,  but  none  of  the  servants  were  In 
sight,  and,  followed  by  Joseph  with  his  loathly  load, 
she.  made  her  way  straight  to  her  father's  room. 
This  door  also  stood  open,  somewhat  to  her  sur- 
prise, and,  passing  around  toe  screen,  she  motioned 
the  man  to  lay  down  the  sack  upon  the  carpet,  and 
then  turning  toward  the  bed,  she  loudly  said : 
**  Father,  I  have  somethlnff  to  tell  you  t" 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  Me  perceived  that  Alix 
and  Waldron  and  the  physician  stood  about  the 
bed,  while  close  beside  his  master's  pillow  knelt 
Julius  Ciesar,  his  shoulders  shaken  with  sobs,  and  in 
the  midst  lay  the  grand,  calm  figure  of  the  old  man, 
his  eyes  for  ever  closed,  his  ears  shut  to  the  story  of 
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calomny  and  bitterness  she  had  brought  him,  hia 
month  «et  in  the  placid  yet  mysterions  smile  so 
often  seen  upon  the  lips  of  the  newly  dead. 

"Veronica!  Our  father  is  gone!*'  said  Alix, 
coming  to  her  side,  her  ikoe  streaming  with  tears : 
bat  the  eyes  of  the  younger  sister  were  bright  and 
dry,  and  her  voice  hard  and  distinct,  as  ^e 
replied : 

^*  Then  here,  in  presence  of  his  dead  body,  I  aak 
yon,  the  woman  with  no  lawful  name  that  I  know, 
who  was  that  child  whose  body  has  moldered  six 
months  in  the  old  pit-shaft,  and  whoee  ghostly  foot- 
steps haye  haunted  this  house,  and  followed  you 
whereyer  yon  have  gone,  since  the  evil  hour  inat 
aaw  yon  come  beneath  this  roof?  Whose  was  that 
child,  wanton,  and  murderess  ?'* 

*'HaBh,  hush,  for  God's  sake,  Teronical"  ex- 
claimed Alix.  falling  upon  her  knees,  while  the  men 
left  the  deathbed,  and  gathered  in  horror  around 
the  two  Bisters  and  the  ghastly  thing  between  them, 
ftom  which  Veronica  had  stripped  ue  covering. 

**  Yes,  I  say !''  screamed  she.  stamping  her  foot, 
'*Jiwt  here  and  jofit  i^ow  I  will  have  an  answer  to 
my  chargt*.  My  fatkcr  i^  gone;  \  rfiriMnt  hear  him 
curses  yon  or  tnrn  yoa  from  M&  doors  ;  but  Waldron 
re malDB— thill  rnan*  my  lover^  whom  you  have 
fooled  &nd  witchf^  with  your  wicked  ways  until  he 
haaalcnost  forgotten  tJiat  he  h  mlne^-hf)  remains, 
and  be  ah  all  linow  jou  ina  yoa  are.*' 

^*  It  in  yoti,  VRroniea,  ¥rha  do  not  eee  things  as 
Qtty  are/*  int^rpOBed  WftliJron,  in  n  i^ravfj,  hushed 
voice.  "  This  Indy^  youY  sister,  is  my  wife,  for  I  am 
he  frith  whom  elie  elop«d  from  Bchcjol,  und  so  in- 
curred her  falhir's  (ilapleaaure.  In  all  a  wing  yon  to 
b«ili«ve  me  &  «imgk  man,  in  u^erinx  J  on  love,  and 
d^CRliriTi^  y^Q  into  anJd&a  that  I  caul  if  become  your 
bi33baiidt  I  have  been  vtry,  very  deeply  to  blame, 
and  hardly  dare  hope  that  yoa  will  ever  forgive 
me." 

''The  rhitd!"  f^aaped  Vemnlra,  in  a  strange, 
shrill  vniiiie,  at  mutkd  of  whicb  the  phjBLcian  quickly 
tiiffif'fi  fLTitl  jiaaaed  round  to  hftr  «ia<?. 

"The  child,'' moaned  AUx,  clasping  her  hands 
and  bowing  ber  head, '^WM  onrit,  Ma?c— our  little 
Lilly,  After  I  loft  yon,  I  wandered,  I  know  not 
where,  for  montha,  «upportiTa^  myself  and  her  by 
my  owt]  labor ;  theii,  at  iMt^  I  dfi' w  near  home,  and 
one  n]|3;bt  I  bond  myBelf  tberc  in  Uie  hillf,  exhausted, 
starving,  denpairii3g.  I  Ibtiik  my  bratn  giive  way. 
Max,  for  I  lay  there  for  hoars »  bn^  hours,  of  which 
I  now  remember  nothing,  except  that  I  did  not 
AJeap,  and  that  the  oioaalng  and  ttobbln^  of  a  little 
child  seemed  ever  in  my  ears.  I  vaAoely  remem- 
brr  fhroF.-i::f;  g't^  n'y  arms  tr.  D;.:;^b  It  further  firom 
me,  and  then  came  a  shriek,  a  fall,  a  moan,  and 
«U  was  still.  When  I  agahi  opened  my  eyes  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  I  lay  by  the  mouth  of'^the  old  plt- 
ahut  and  l  was  alone.  All  day  I  lingered  there, 
but  there  was  neitlier  sound  nor  voice,  and,  at  last, 
when  night  fell,  I  arose  and  came  to  my  father. 
The  little  feet  followed  me  then,  and  they  have  fol- 
lowed me  ever  shioe ;  but  now  that  I  have  told  all, 
and  mv  darlhig  shall  be  laid  in  hallowed  ground,  I 
hope  that  the  curse  may  be  lifted,  and  I  may  die  in 
peace.*' 

''  Die !  Tee,  that  you  ahall  I"  shrieked  Veronica, 
crouching,  tigress-like  for  a  spring,  while  her  eyes 
shot  green  flames  as  they  fastened  upon  Alix ;  but 
iba  two  arms  of  the  phykcian  about  her  waist  re- 
atrained  her,  while  he  hurriedly  said  to  Uax : 

'*  Secure  her  arms.  She  is  raving  mad.  I  have 
aeen  it  in  her  eve  ever  aince  she  Utst  spoke." 

They  secured  her  as  tenderly  as  they  might,  and. 
carried  her  fVom  the  room ;  but  fi'om  that  moment 
to  the  moment  of  her  death  not  one  lucid  interval 
humaniied  that  demoniac  life. 

Under  the  best,  kindest  and  most  skillful  treat- 
nent,  but  closely  confined  in  the  securest  apart- 
ments o  a  private  asylum,  Veronica  Vassall  lived 
out  her  appointed  days,  and  passed  from  earth  to 
JodAment 
Waldron  and  Alix  were  not  very  long  in  coming  ' 


to  an  understanding,  now  that  all  counter  infloeiioes 
were  removed,  and  soon  exchanged  forgfreneai  aad 
the  assurance  of  renewed  love. 

Their  marriage  waa  formally  announced,  and  an 
all  the  Vassall  property  was  now  theirs,  the  worid    I 
consented  very  pleasantly  to  any  littie  irregulariliBB    i 
fa]  the  nuptials,  which  were  now  legally  declared  ta 
be  satisfactory  and  sufficient. 

The  baby  bones  were  i)uried  in  oonaeerttled 
ground,  and  so  thorougkhr  did  Joseph  belieTe  in  his 
mistress's  power  even  m  a  mad-hooae,  that  na 
rumor  of  how  they  wete  discovered  ever  crept 
abroad. 

Littie  footsteps  still  patter  up  and  down  tte 
terrace-walk  and  through  the  wide  balla  of  the 
Vassall  mansion;  but  there  is  no  myatery  aboat  ! 
them,  and  they  excite  no  terror  in  the  neart  of  the  i 
happy  mother,  who  still,  as  she  embracea  these,  her 
later  darlings,  never  forgets  the  littie  Alicia,  or  her 
fearfal  death. 

♦«♦ 

A  GanoKii  of  Chess. 

CBA.PTKR  I.— THE  FLORAL  TKLIOBAPH 

Ths  dancing  had  already  comnenced,  and  through 
the  open  windows  this  early  Acrtomn  night  poured 
the  light  and  music.  There  were  those  eatnde  who 
paused  to  note  and  listen,  who,  perhapa,  would 


nave  given  something  handsome  to  be 
gay  crush  within.    The  silken  whfai  of  the 
ured  "  Enchantment  Waties,"  the  rilveiy  "^ 
the  ladies'  voices,  the  perfhme,  the  glare, 
what  seemed  outside  of  the  maglo  drole  a 
Were  there  aching  hearts— the  meaoiy  of  f 
—sickening  thrills  of  dread  at  thought  €f  thi 
secretiy  tormenlfaig  any  of  those  faitozioateddiima; 
or  was  all  this  truly  unalloyed  delight? 

From  among  them  oomea  one,  who  Btakatliiway 
to  the  pretty  Imle  aaZon  on  the  right.  We  Ma  that 
he  is  a  very  hahdsome  young  aiaii— tali  and  riisder 
-author  dark;  hut  is  there  not  sometldnf  a  little 
singuhtf  in  the  exprsarion  of  Mitpea?  If  Kite  look 
of  a  man  who  has  aommoned  v£  a  nwdaneho^y  re- 
solution to  carry  out  a  scheme  ae  haa  long  nedi- 
tated  and  still  feara  to  trv->-or  ia  it  only  itttj[m&  and 
the  dismal  reaction  which  foUowa  at  odd  BOoienti 
a  ahare  in  such  excitement  as  he  haajust  qidtted? 
He  peeps  at  his  watch— marches  to  the  mmr  and 
takes  a  long  stare  at  his  own  troiiiiad  Ihee  and 
then,  with  a  deep  aigh,  throwa  hfanadf  on  aaalh. 

*'  How  the  time  drags!  I  am  ao  aervooa  about 
this  thing  that  I  distort  every  triflfaig  rltrimiilince. 
He  will  come  preaentiv— he  muM !  She  ft— iiiiil 
he  should— and  when  did  she  break  her  wavi  with 
me  ?  Poor  litUe  girl,  do  I  love  her  aa  aha  h^Bevea, 
or  is  it  only  my  vanity  at  her  love  lor  ma!  fUMinip 
we  should  come  to  oar  senaea— aay.  at  llinda? 
Awkward  for  her.  But  no— I  tfiall  hold  to  Mf  har 
gain  at  any  cost" 

There  was  a  light  step,  and  the  rustie  of  a  dress. 
A  young  lady— not  handsome ;  rather  plain,  hideed ; 
and  perhaps  something  beyond  the  first  floah  of 
youth— now  appeared. 

'*  I  have  found  you,  Arthur,  and  I  am  ao  glad!" 
she  aaid,  with  a  sort  of  eager  exeftement.  '*  We 
shall  not  be  disturbed  her«  fbr  ten  mtamtea,  at  least, 
and  I  have  something  to  ask  you.  Why  ia  it  you  are 
not  yourself  this  evening  ?" 

'*Am  I  not?"  he  smiled.  <*  Woold  It  were  ooly 
half  true !  Unfortunately,  King  Richacd  ia  entirely 
himself;  and  now,  what  commanda  have  yon  for 
this  melancholy  monarch,  to  whom  yon  may  appor 
tion  tasks?"  . 

"  Nonsense,  Arthur !"  she  said,  settitaig  heraelf  on 
a  little  ottoman  near  him.  *'  I  am  going  to  be  very 
serious.  I  have  watched  yon  very  elooely  lor  aome 
time.  There  is  something  on  your  mhid.  Ton  are 
in  love." 

<*  How  wise  the  3roang  lady  iai  TaU  ne,  aazt 
with  whom?' 
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**  With  old  General  Crosby's  ward— Pet  BelUng^ 
ham,  as  he.  caUa  her.  I  know  aU  aboat  it,  Arlhur 
Lemiox,  and  denials  will  not  do.*' 

"  I  have  made  none.*' 

'<  I  eertatailj  never  thonglit  jon  woold  try  to  lead 
that  poor  foolish  chM  astray.  Yon  know  she  is 
•agaged  to  him— that  he  loves  her  dearly— and  that 
it  would  break  his  fond  old  heart  to  lose  her.  Just 
think  of  everything  he  has  done  for  her !  And  now 
you  are  trying  to  induce  her  to  run  away  from  him 
and  marry  yon.  And  I  don't  believe  yon  care  a  pin 
for  her  in  reality,  if  you  only  knew  y6\ir  own  heart. 
ItisashaoM,  Arthur." 

He  sat  n^  his  fltoe  very  mueh  clonded,  indeed. 

**  Do  yon  truly  feel  that  he  loves  her, Martha?"  he 
asked,  earnestly. 

'*As  he  lovee  nothing,  else  in  this  world.  DonH 
do  him  this  wrong,  Arthur,"  she  continued,  taking 
his  hand.  ''  I  have  always  been  yonr  friend,  and  I 
«dviae  yon  now  as  yonr  sinoerest  IHend.  He  is  so 
old  and  kind-hearted,  and  the  path  that  stretches 
for  him  to  the  grave  must  be  very  short— (2on7  blot 
out  the  little  sunlight  that  should  fall  upon  it  and 
guide  his  footsteps  and  lighten  his  heart" 

"  I  do  feel  that  I  am  a  villain,  Martha— upon  my 
word  I  do !  But  it  is  too  late  to  retreat— too  late 
now." 

'*  Why  is  it  too  late  ?  Are  you  snre  yonr  passion 
is  retnTued"?". 

'^lam;  bntif  Iha4<any  doobt, IshaUhavepsoof 
more  than  sufficient  this  night" 

She  looked  at  him  with  Elated  eyes. 

"  I  understand.  You  have  made  an  appointment 
with  her.   You  are  about  to  elope  together  1" 

**  Can  I  oonfkde  fai  you,  Martha  ?    Promise  me  that 

fou  wiH  not  breathe  a  word  to  (General  Orosby,  and 
shaM  tell  yon  all.  I  fnu$t  confess  to  somebody— I 
oan't  be  sHeat  any  longer !" 

*'  I  shall  not  tell  him  one  word."  m 

"  I  have  asked  her  to  fly  with  me  to-night,  it  ir 
trne.  Her  guardian,  yon  know,  is  invited  to  this 
ball.  She  wili  not  come ;  hot  remabs  at  home 
under  pretense  of  illness.  It  is  a  scoundrelly  plot, 
you  perceive ;  but  donH  blame  her.  tor  I  planned  it 
all.  WelL  when  he  comes,  he  is  to  bring  her  an 
■swer  wkeuer  she  will  elope  with  me  or  not" 

'*  By  note !  Is  it  possible  you  have  been  so  Im- 
prudent?" 

**  No,  no.  I  was  too  deep  a  scamp  for  that  Her 
answer  is  tb  be  given  by  a  signaL" 

"A  signal !" 

**  Yes— the  presence  or  absence  of  a  httle  nosegHy 
ip  his  buttonhole.  This  will  tell  me  everything,  and 
I  shall  abide  by  it  Now,  do  not  betray  me^Martha 
—remember  your  promise !" 

"  I  shall  not  betray  you,  Arthur.  But  let  me  beg 
of  yon,  as  a  friend  who  has  no  interest  in  the  matter 
but  youn,  to  thhik  welt  'nils  miserable  infiituation 
will  surely  end,  and  then !  Think  of  the  nnhappi^ 
ness  yoawill  have  brought  about  Oh,  Arthur,  re- 
morse hi  a  dreadfbl  punishment !  AU  that  has  been 
written  of  It  has  never  approached  the  horror  of  the 
*«illty." 

**  I  have  reflected  ;  but  the  time  Ibr  that  is  past" 

At  this  moment  a  servant  glided  into  the  room, 
and,  with  a  proper  inclination  of  his  person,  and  in 
a  very  soft  tone,  said : 

"  General  Crosby  has  arrived." 

''  Indeed !"  said  the  young  lady,  rising.  <'  I  am 
so  glad.  I  must  see  him  at  once.  Stay  here,  Ar- 
Aur^I  shall  Return  presently." 

General  Crosby,  a  tall,  rather  fleroe4ooking  old 
soldier,  had  Justthen  msde  his  appeanmce  hi  the  ball- 
room. His  pink  and  wrinkled  mce  was  shining  with 
•njjojment  or  the  scene  ahready ,  and  he  atood  near  the 
door.  1^  gloves  In  one  hand,  and  twisting  his  long, 
gray  mustache  with  the  other^-acanning  the  dan- 
oers  with  a  military  oye. 

The  general  had  flrank*  blue  eyes  beneath  those 
bctoUhig  eyebrows,  and  a  kindly  aspect,  and,  as  he 
held  himself  thus  ereot,  lookteg  about,  he  was  not  a 
homely  man. 


Miss  Martha  linden,  whose  party  this  waa,*ap- 
proached,  and  greeted  him  cordially,  and  in  aa  in- 
stant he  was  all  smiles. 

Yes!  There  it  was— tiie  fhtal  nosegay  hi  his 
buttonhole ;  only  two  or  three  tiny  flowers-^  rose- 
bod,  sometmng  blue  and  somethhig  white. 

"Alone,  general?"  ^e  said,  reposedly :  '*  or  has 
your  little  pet  run  away  trom  you  to  speak  to  some 
one?" 

*'  Poor  little  tUng !"  sighed  the  general,  suddenly 
grave  again.  '*  One  of  those  atrocious  headaches, 
you  know.  A  single  class  of  wine  at  dinner,  and 
there's  the  result!  Now,  I  drank  a  dosen  and— 
ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  kindly  old  fellow ;  *'  and 
my  head*s  as  clear  as  crystal.  Old  soldier,  you 
know." 

"  How  sorry  I  am !" 

"  I  knew  yon  would  be,  and  I  tried  everything  to 
cure  the  confounded  thing;  but  it  was  no  use. 
Poor  little  pet  she  insisted  that  I  should  look  in  at 
all-evJ9nts,  and  so  you  must  thank  her  fbr  my  pres- 
ence, rather  than  myself.  I  hated  to  go  away  leav- 
ing her  so  ill  and  msserable,  and  Imust  g«  back  to 
her  at  twtive.'' 

"So  soon!" 

**  Imperatit^ly'aoon,  I  regret  to  say.  I  promised 
her  that  I  would  stay  till  midnight;  and  see  what  a 
prettv  nosegay  she  gave  me  fbr  my  goodness^" 

"  Very  sweet !"  said  Miss  Linden,  taking  it  trom 
his  buttonhole  and  inhaUng  the  Aragianoe.  "And 
now  you  must  give  it  to  me,  general,  and  when  you 
go  home,  tell  her  what  yon  did  irith  it,  and^  if  she 
reproaches  you,  tell  her  I  took  it  forcibly.'^ 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  poor  «ld  general, 
who  was,  I  fehr,  a  little  stupid,  Uke  many  good- 
natured  people.  "  She  will  not  scold  no  when 
IhaVe  given  iwr  that  ae<Amht  df  the  matter,  vest  as- 
sured.'^ •'..'• 

"And  now,  general,  the  Lancers— grqur !  firrorite 
quadrille !  The  music  will  begUi  in  a  minnte,  and  I 
must  And  you  a  partner.    There'a  pret^  Miss  Hop- 

Eer— such  a  beautiful  dancer,  and  no  one  haa  taken 
er  out  tcnight  IdonH  want  her  to  go  away  and 
say  she  spent  a  dull  evening." 

"  Command  my  servkee,  Miss  Martha,"  responded 
the  general^  with  alaod^.  "A  soldier's  first  duty 
is  to  obey,  you  know," 

So  the  general  was  ddly  handed  over  to  the  de- 
lighted Warn  Hopper,  and  Ibrtiia  Undea's  heart  was 
light  She  crushed  the  nosegaj'  in  her  hand>  and 
threw  it  out  of  the  whidow. 

"Thank  heaven  I  saw  him  first!"  she  said.  <*To 
think  what  eadl^ss  misehief  one  glimpse  of  thoae 
flowers  would  have  wrought !  Arthur  will  suspect 
nothhig,  and  Pet  BelUngham  is  saved  !'^ 


OHATHDR  it. — PUKTHSB  If 0VB8*  . 

'  Shs  retmmed  immediately  to  the  little  9aUm  ;  but 
Arthur  LemMUS  was  no  longer  there.  For  a  second 
she  felt  a  pang  of  alarm.  But,  no— it  was  impos- 
sible i  he  Ind  no^  seen  the  general. 

She  looked  into  the  other  rooms  hi  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  still  unsuecesefbUy,  and,  disappointed, 
she  was  abont  to  return  to  the  dancing  apartment, 
when  she  met  the  object  of  her  search  fkoe  to  fisce 
hi  the  haU. 

"  Why,  you  promised  not  to  run  away !" 

"  No,  I  ^  not ;  but  you  made  the  request  It  is 
all  the  same,  though.  I  should  have  obeyed,  but 
was  called  aside  for  a  moment  by  old  Wyndlegate. 
He  wanted  me  to  play  whist" 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  here." 

**  Yon*ll  find  hhn  in  the  library.  He's  smoUng 
and  flretthig  there,  very  much  bored,  I  fear." 

"  Something  must  be  done  to  amuse  him.  What 
a  responsibility,  this  part  of  hostess !  Well,  have 
you  seen  General  Crosby,  Arthur  V* 

His  face  darkened,  then  brightened  in  the  same 
instant 

"  Yes ;  as  I  came  fh>m  the  library." 

"And  the  signal  yon  spoke  of— does  he  wear  the 
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iMwe^y!*'  she  aaked,  with  a  ehftrp  and  sodden 
faterest. 

"  No." 

**  Then  all  fa  over  for  yon.*' 

"Howeof' 

**  The  abeence  of  the  nosegay  indicates  that  the 
yonng  lady  has  returned  to  her  senses  and  will  not 
elope  with  you  to-night.*' 

He  laughed  rather  oddly. 

"  On  the  contrary,  that  wonldhave  been  the  reply 
Indicated  by  the  pretence  of  the  nosegay !" 

"  Good  heavens,  is  it  possible  I**  she  exclafaned, 
startled  and  confounded  for  a  moment. 

"  It  is  quite  tme.    Why  are  tou  so  surprised  ?*' 

What  had  she  done !  Blindly  defeated  her  own 
purpose !  She  stood  there,  not  knowing  how  to 
answer. 

'*  Yes,"  he  continued, "  the  absence  of  the  flowers 
is  a  signal  which  reads :  *  Come !  We  will  fly  to- 
gether to-night.' " 

"  But  you  will  not  go,  Arthur  ?"  she  cried,  seising 
his  arm. 

•'  I  have  told  you  it  is  ineTitable." 

"  Oh.  let  me  unplore  you— I  wUl  do  anything— go 
on  xny  knees " 

**  What  a  rhapBO«*y,  Martha !  How  can  you  be 
so  concerned?  These  sort  of  things  are  very  com- 
mon—common as  flies  in  Summer.  There  will  be 
some  sorprise— some  scandal— plenty  of  smiles 
and  shrugs— but  Pet  and  I  will  not  care." 

"  Tou  did  not  talk  tai  this  strain  a  littie  while  ago. 
You  seemed  to  see  the  reckless  foOy  you  were  about 
to  engage  in." 

He  laughed  carelessly. 

*' Yon  nave  very  excellent  champagne  in  the 
Hbrary." 

"luBderstandl    And  you  are  resolved ?" 

*'  I  am!  *  This  rock  from  its  firm  basin,'  and  so 
forHi !  I  must  be  tai  a  hurry,  too.  Is  there  any  oi|§ 
I  can  send  to  order  my  carriage  ?"  ^ 

He  was  flushed,  feverish  and  excited— altogether 
oBlike  himself. 

**  Then  if  yon  will  persist,  do  me  one  fovor— take 
a  note  from  me  to  that  foolish  ghrL" 

*'  I  csnnot  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  shape  of  a  remon- 
strance," he  replied,  rather  doggedly. 

**  It  is  to  be  a  simple  farewelL" 

"IwiUtakeit.then." 

*'  Stay  here.   I  shall  bring  it  von  in  ten  minutes. " 

She  ran  up  the  stahrease  quickly— passed  along 
the  upper  corridor,  and  descended  to  the  same  floor 
she  had  just  left  by  a  shorter  staircase  in  the  rear. 

Here  she  rang  for  a  servant,  and  wrote  a  note. 
Her  point  now  was  to  gain  time.  The  note  was  to 
thiseflSBCt: 

"  Take  my  carriage  home.  I  shall  return  with 
Mr.  Wyndlegate.  AnrBum  Lxkkoz." 

**  Give  this  note  without  a  moment's  delay  to  Mr. 
Lennox's  coachman,"  said  Miss  Linden,  delivering 
the  missive  to  the  servant,  who  vanished. 

"  He  must  walk  there  if  he  go  at  all,"  she  re- 
flected. ^' General  Crosby  will  ride.  What  if  they 
should  both  come  together?  Oh,  If  I  could  only 
think  of  some  way  to  detain  both  ftere  until  I  can 
see  Pet  Belltngham,  and  tell  her  foce  to  foce  what  a 
fool  she  is  going  to  be !" 

This  clever  young  lady  now  folded  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper  in  an  envMope,  and  returned  by  the  same 
drcuitous  route  she  had  previously  taken  to  where 
Arthur  Lennox  was  still  standing,  very  impatient,  in 
the  passage. 

"  Was  riongr'  she  ask«d. 

"Eleven  minutes,"  he  replied,  consulting  his 
watch. 

•*  What  kind  of  weatiier  Is  H  for  traveling  ?"  she 
asked.  "  Bad  weather  would  be  ominous.  I^t  us 
go  to  the  wfaidow." 

She  diew  him  thHher-ralsed  It-listened  atten- 
tively. 

'*  A  clear  night,"  die  said,  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  she 
eonld  command.    '*A11  the  stars  are  out.    Orion  is 


high,  and  there  la  Sirius  just  peephw  over  the  I 
of  those  houses.    How  magnUloent  both  eooi' 
tions  are  to-night!  I  never  saw  them  more  1 
tlfol." 

«*  My  dear  Martha,  time  is  passing,  and  I 
have  abundant   opportunity  to  study 
from  the  raflway-window.    Pray  i^ve  me  the  mmL 
I  am  all  in  a  tremor  of  anxiety  again." 

*'And  there  is  Fomalhaut " 

"  I  know  he  is ;  but  do  give  me  the  note !  I  shall 
take  more  hiterest  in  Fomalhaut  an  boor  or  twe 
ft^am  now." 

Just  then  acarriage  rattled  oot from  the  loeglas 
stretching  np  the  street— turned  xound— 4aAed 
away  at  hif  h  speed.  By  the  thne  the  cap  it  bad 
made  was  nlled  the  vehicle  was  out  or  sajght  and 
hearing.  Martha  Linden  gave  a  deep  s^,  and 
closed  the  window. 

**  If  von  do  not  give  me  the  note,  I  mnat  go  with- 
out it,"  said  Arthur  Lennox,  considerably  anaoyed. 
*'  Perhaps  you  adopt  these  dilatory  taeties  to  detsia 
me.    TheywiUfolL" 

"Take  the  note,  then,  Arthur.  Yon  are  doiiv 
wrong— but  God  bless  yon !" 

He  was  touched  by  this  speech,  and,  as  be  plucked 
the  note  tram  her  fingers,  be  detataied  her  hand  sad 
kissed  it 

He  was  gone. 

She  made  her  way  to  the  library.  Old  Mr.  Wyn- 
dlegate was  there,  still  smoking,  Ua  baok  to  the 
fire  (for  it  was  a  trifle  chilly  to-iu«^t)  and  ever  sad 
anon  payhig  his  respects  to  a  stout  glaas  of  ^naAj- 
aad-water. 

This  old  gentleman,  I  am  sonr  to  say,.w«B  i 
thing  but  a  good  humor.  He  did  not  danoe«a 
did  ne  stag,  but  be  played  an  exoelleiift  gams  sf 


whist,  or  eribbage,  and  a  still  better  game  4it 
Just  now  his  diflfculty  was  that  he  had  ant  besB  ahls 
to  flnd  any  one  to  assist  him  at  any  of  thaaa  laOer 
sedentary   delights,  owing  to   the  pitaaarei  sf 


another  sort  elsewhere ;  and  so  for  tha  last  hoar  or 
so  he  had  been  spreading  his  ooaA-taiia  in  ftvat  sf 
the  flre,  ushig  up  his  oicar-caae,  and  feetfteg ,  ss 
Prince  Hal  savs  of  Falstafl,  Hke  gtammed  velvet.  As 
soon  as  Miss  Linden  saw  him  a  thongfat  sinek  her. 


**  Oh,  Mr.  Wyndlegate,  I  am  so  glad  yvu  oaaw ! 
I  have  been  lookug  everywhere  for  jou,"  she  ssid, 
with  that  diregard  for  strict  truth  which  4lplnaaey 
Sometimes  requires.  **  But  why  Are  yon  playhig 
Robinson  Crusoe  here?    Youi       *   "  "*    ' 

terribly  lonely." 

**  Only  a  little  so,"  assented  the  old 
with  a  Mnt  inflection  of  peevishness  in  his  voiN. 

'*  Now  you  must  do  me  a  favor.  Qeneml  OMbf 
is  here,  and  his  quadrille  will  be  over  aoen,  and 
I  want  you  to  engage  him  In  a  aaiDe  of  chew.  He 
has  a  wonderftil  idea  of  his  skill,  yon  know,  and  I 
should  Kke  nothing  better  than  to  see  him  hnmhisd 
a  little." 

Mr.  Wyndlegate's  face  lighted  np  inst^ptly. 

**  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  a  game  with 
Qrosbv,  if  he  really  can  play." 

**  Play !  I  have  never  known  him  to  be  b sates. 
If  you  can  aflbrd  me  tiiat  luxury ,  yon  may  ask  la  re- 
turn anything  you  please." 

**  I'U  do  my  best,"  replied  the  old  gentlsmss, 
with  a  shake,  aa  if  bracing  Umself  for  a  despentt 
encounter.  "  But  you  most  give  us  a  rooai  where 
we  shall  not  be  interrupted." 

**  That  hi  understood,  of  cenne." 

The  last  notes  of  Lanoera  now  died  away.  MIm 
linden  ran  qniekly  to  capture  the  nasnspectiog 

Seneral,  whom  she  found  in  the  act  of  reatonag  the ' 
ushed  and  pleased  Miss  Hopper  to  her  seat. 
Ishould  not  like  to  describe  the  artifloealqrwUch 
General  Crosby  was,  much  against  hia  wQl,  in- 
veigled into  that  game  of  chess  with  his  ftlsad 
Wyndlegate.  But  they  were  sncceBsTul,  and  Mta 
Lhiden's  hdpes  beat  high,  as  she  led  these  two  old 
fellows  to  the  little  apartment  where,  Greek  harii^ 
met  Greek,  there  was  presently  to  follow  the  Ug 
of  war. 
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The  implMBMitoi  of  strife  hATing  been  duly  pro* 
Tided,  plentj  pf  elfl^era,  and,  by  'r  Ltdy,  mffloieDt 
brandy  and  conooMitani  '*  water  from  the  crystal 
brook/'  it  seemed  that  the  sitoation  wonld  not  be 
•hanged  for  an  boor  at  least 

The  young  lady  at  length  began  to  beUeye  that 
that  other  game,  in  which  she  herself  was  so  deep, 
was  about  to  end  in  yictory  for  the  right. 

Bnt  at  the  parlor-door,  whither  she  had  gone  to 
take  one  final  peep  ere  her  flight  in  the  direction  of 
Pet  BeUfogham,  she  abmptly  enoomitered  Arthur 
Lenooz. 

"  Ton  here  still,  Arthur !  I  thought  yon  were 
mfles  away  by  this  time,"  ^e  said,  with  admirable 
snrprise. 

*^The  most  rldionlons,  nnaeeonntabte  thing  has 
happened,"  he  replied,  angrily.  "My  idiot  has 
gone  off  with  my  carriage." 

"  B«tt  he  will  come  back.  He  is  only  walking  the 
horse  aroond  the  square,  I  snppoae." 

"  No,  indeed ;  nothhig  of  the  kind.  The  police 
don't  allow  them  to  break  the  line ;  and,  moreover, 
it  seenaa  the  fellow  told  the  other  iellows  there  that 
I  had  sent  him  word  dismissing  him  for  the  night 
I  don't  understand  it— unless  some  one  has  played 
ue  a  stupid  practical  Joke." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  come  back.  Have  patience," 
aha  said. 

V Patience!     And  time  flying  at  this  rate!    T 

tall  fire  him  ten  minutes,  and  then  if  he  does  not 


etivn,  there  wOl  be  nothing  left  but  to  walk  it" 

''  well,  we  must  not  be  seen  together,  or  when 
the  ezptosioii  oomes  te-morrow  people  wUl  imagine 
I  had  a  share  In  laying  the  train.  Snow  yourself  in 
tbe  ballroom  0000  more  at  all  eyents." 

She  flitted  gay^  up  the  stahv  to  put  on  the  few 
necessary  wraps  Tor  ner  contemplated  ride,  leav- 
inghim  standmg  there. 

He  was  nrnj,  impatient  miserable— upon  the 
whole,  disgnitea.  Perhaps  he  was  secretly  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  that  foolish  little  girl  was 
worth  all  this  trouble.  If  he  could  onljr  get  out  of 
the  diificn^y,  with  unsinged  wings,  would  ne,  as  he 
▼alued  his  priTate  estimate  of  his  common  sense, 
oyer  put  them  so  near  the  flame  again? 

In  this  flrame  of  mhid  he  sauntered  about  listlessly, 
looking  now  into  this  room  and  then  into  that,  in  a 
sort  of  imbecile  search  for  no  one ;  and  at  length 
he  reached  the  little  apartment  Where  General 
Crosby  and  Mr.  Wyndlegate  were  profoundly  im- 
mersed in  their  chess. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Martha  Linden, 
baying  succeeded  in  stealing  out  of  the  house, 
entered  her  own  private  vehicle,  and  drove  swiftly 
nway. 

'*  Time— time !"  she  said,  as  she  leaned  back  in 
the  darkness.  "  I  thfaik  I  can  imagine  how  Wel- 
lington felt  when  he  longed  for  Blucher  or  night." 

As  Arthur  Lennox  entered  the  little  room  1  have 
mentioned,  botii  the  players,  very  much  annoyed, 
looked  up. 

<0h,  Lennox,  Is  it  yon?"  said  the  general^ 

"ling,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  this  young  man. 
Tes,  general,"  replied  Arthur,  with  an  odd  thrill 
at  his  heart  as  he  glanced  at  the  old  soldier's  pink 
lace  and  met  hhi  friendly  smile.    "  Having  a  game 
of  cheear' 

**  As  you  perceive— and  likely  to  be  a  long  one,  I 
fear,    why  Is  It  that  you  are  not  dancing  T' 

"  Vm  a  little  tired.'^ 

'*  How  long  will  you  be  free  ?"  asked  the  general, 
struck  with  a  sudden  thought. 

'*  I  don't  know.  In  fact.  I've  thrown  my  list  of 
engagements  away.  Very  probably  I  shall  not 
.dance  any  more  to-night. ' ' 

**  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can  do  me  a  fkvor— 
an  immense  fsvor.  If  you  wHl.  I  promised  Pet  that 
I  would  return  to  her  at  twelve,  and,  yon  see,  I 
can't  keep  my  word.  Take  my  carriage^  and  bear 
her  a  message  from  me,  will  yon?  She  will  be  sit- 
ting up— «he  said  she  wouhl  wait  for  me,  poor  little 
dtiSfaig!" 


"Take  ycur  carriage,  general!"  said  Arthur, 
stnpefied. 

**Yes;  why  not?"  said  the  general,  equally 
amased  at  tbe  young  man's  tone.  ''What^s  the 
matter  with  my  carnage  ?  Take  your  own,  if  yon 
prefer  It" 

**  Mine  has  gone." 

*'  Then,  as  I  said,  use  mine.  Ton  can  bear  the 
message  and  return  in  an  hour.  The  air  wOl  do  you 
good.'' 

Was  it  fatality?  Arthur  Lennox  had  known 
something  hitherto  of  what  a  scoundrel's  part  he 
had  arranged  to  play ;  but  now,  as  he  stood  look- 
ing at  that  fond  and  trusting  old  man  whom  he  in- 
tended to  betray,  had  sin  any  deeper  torture  inktore 
than  tbe  pans  he  ahready  felt— the  sharp  stab  of 
self-reproach? 

"  If  yon  do  not  care  to  go,  Arthur,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, a  little  reproachfully,  **  of  course  I  shall  not 
press  the  matter." 

**I  am  stupid  to-night,  general,"  he  replied, 
quickly.  *<  Certainly  I  snail  go— and  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay." 

IttoaslhtaUty! 

•  ••••• 

At  one  o'ckMsk  old  Mr,  Wyndlegate  cried  "  Check- 
mate !"  and  the  game  was  over.  Both  gentlemen 
rose,  lauffhing  in  high  good-humor,  and,  having  duly 
refreshed  themselves  after  so  fierce  a  struggle,  were 
about  to  rejoin  the  c<mipany  in  the  ballroom.  They 
were  met  bv  Miss  Linden,  flushed  and  excited. 

*^ Oeneral, some  one  wishes  to. speak  to  you  a 


Wondering  somewhat,  he.  followed  her.  In  the 
hall  he  met  pretty  Pet  Bellingham  in  her  ball-dress, 
very  pale,  perhaps  the  least  bit  hysterical.  The 
next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms. 

Mot  very  bright  of  apprehension  was  the  general,, 
and  all  tms  was  too  much  like  the  phenomenal  ap* 
pearanees  we  see  In  a  fairy  pantomime  to  be  at 
once  understood. 

He  stared  speechlesdy. 

"  I  knew  she  must  be  moping  at  home,"  said  Mlsa 
Linden,  in  a  hurry  to  explmn  things,  for  reasons  of 
her  own,  no  doubt,  "  and  so  I  stole  away  to  your 
house,  genera],  and  I  found  her  sitting  up-  and  the 
headache  all  gone !  What  more  easy  than  to  bring 
her  back  here  with  me?  And  now  yon  must  both 
remain  till  daylight,  for,  good  taste  or  not  I  am 
determined  my  party  shall  not  break  up  till  then." 

**  But  you  have  been  crying,  Pet»"  said  the  gen- 
eral, puz^d  still. 

Had  she  ?  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  Miss  Linden, 
in  the  interview  between  them,  had  said  something 
that  brought  tears;  but,  if  so,  they  were  tears  of 
hearty  penitence,  we  may  well  bekeve.  Let  us  be 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  the  old  general's 
happiness  would  never  be  in  danger  ttom  Arthur 
Lennox  or  any  one  of  his  stamp  again. 

Arthur  sent  the  genefars  carriage  back,  but, 
after  learning  that  Pet  h^  been  spirited  away  a 
few  mfaiutes  before  his  arrival  at  the  Crosby  man- 
sion, he  was  in  no  mood  to  return  himself.  After 
all  the  deviona  moves  in  this  game  of  chess  whioli 
he  had  so  secretly  played,  an  unseen  opponent  had 
cried  *«  Checkmate !"  at  last 


The  Sick  Man. 


It  was  quite  late  in  the  Fan  of  1853  that  I 
dropped  one  evening  into  the  Clifton.  Niagara 
Falls,  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river.  The  house 
had  been  closed,  technically,  for  some  time,  bnt 
still  any  chance  traveler  that  happened  to  pass 
that  way  was  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  reception 
and  ample  acconmiodation,  for,  nnpromishig  and 
chilly  as  the  season  was,  the  proprietors  were  as 
kindly  and  as  urbane  as  ever. 

When  I  entered  the  barroom,  I  found  one  person 
in  it  besides  the  clerk.  He  was  a  powerfbl  man  of 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  was  dressed  in 
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heayy  gray  homespim.  He  was  seated,  smoking, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  ftirnace  that  heated  the 
apartment,  and  was  conversing  with  the  clerk  on 
some  subject  of  interest,  for.  while  I  was  yet  in  the 
hall,  I  heard  their  voices  qnite  distfnotly.  My  ap- 
pearance did  not  interrupt  their  conversation,  for, 
on  turning  a  quick  glance  upon  me,  the  stranger 
continued : 

*'Well.  six  thousand  pounds  is  a  handsome 
penny,  but  my  opinion  is  that  this  Miss  Miles  that  yon 
say  the  detective  is  so  sweet  on  may  Just  know  as 
much  about  the  money  as  anybody.  It  would  be  a 
nice  little  sum  for  herself  and  her  intended  to  set  up 
housekeeping  on,  and,  although  you  say  this  An- 
derson is  an  upright  and  honorable  fellow,  ho  may, 
after  all,  have  had  a  finger  hi  the  pie." 

"  Well,  of  course,  there  is  no  saying,"  returned 
the  clerk,  "but  I  don't  believe  be  had.  And.  be- 
sides, on  the  night  of  the  robbeir,  this  fellow 
Halford  was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kouite  and 
has  not  been  observed  anywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood smce." 

*'That  looks  suspicions,"  rejoined  the  other. 
"  Have  you  received  any  description  of  him  V* 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  clerk.  *•  He  is  a  powerful 
man,  about  your  age,  and  With  hair  and  whiskers 
something  like  yours." 

The  stranger  laughed,  but  I  thought,  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  ms  merriment  was  rather  constrained, 
and  I  could  not  avoid  eying  him  narrowly.  From  a 
few  whispered  sentences  with  the  clerk,  I  found 
that  he  had  only  arrived  abont  an  hour  previously, 
and  was  totally  unknown  to  those  who  happened  to 
have  seen  him.  The  robbery  to  which  tiiey  had 
been  alluding  was  at  once  both  serious  and  painfhl, 
for  suspicion  had  somehow  fallen  upon  a  Miss 
MUes,  who  was  a  nurse  in  the  family  wnere  H  had 
been  committed,  and,  as  she  was  engaged  to  An- 
derson, whose  faith  in  her  integrity  had  not  faltered 
Ibr  a  moment,  both,  it  seemed,  wefe  in  a  state  of 
terrible  anguish. 

Anderson,  who  w&a  said  to  be  a  fine,  handsome, 
sandy-haired  fellow,  set  to  work  at  once  npon  the 
tnJI  of  Halford,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  tklr 
fame  of  the  woman  he  loved  fh>m  the  cloud  that 
had  fallen  on  it'  But,  unfortunately  for  him,  be  had 
never  seen  this  maq,  as  the  rumor  went,  so  that, 
presuming  him  to  be  the  robber,  he  was  following 
him  up  at  great  disadvantage. 

Before  the  conversation  was  resumed,  a  bell  rang, 
when  the  clerk  summoned  a  waiter,  merely  observ- 
ing to  him. "  Number  So-an^-so,  the  sick  gentle- 
man's room." 

Before  the  waiter  had  time  to  disappear,  how- 
ever, the  stranger  arose  hastily  and  stepped  out 
into  the  hall.  When  left  alone,  tiie  clerk  and  I  ex- 
changed glances. 

*'  Ir  that's  not  Halford,"  he  whispered,  ftom  be- 
hind his  desk,  '*  it  is  very  like  the  deseription  we 
have  had  of  him." 

** Indeed!"  I  returned.  **Why  not  secure  him, 
then?" 

*'I  am  not  sure,"  he  rejoined;  **and  you  know 
it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  make  a  mis- 
take." 

"Who  is  the  sick  gentleman?"  I  asked;  ''and 
what  is  the  matter  with  liim?" 

*'  He  came  in  this  evening  "  was  the  reply ;  '*  but 
we  know  nothing  .moM  af  hnn,.fOr  he  instantly  was 
shown  to  his  room,  and  seemed  very  ill." 

^arcely  had  he  uttered  the  last  word,  when  we 
heard  loud  cries  and  scuffling  overheard.  In  an  in- 
stant we  flew  up  the  stairs,  when  what  was  our 
surprise  to  find  tne  stranf^er  dressed  In  the  waiter's 
jacket  and  apron,  and  the  sick  man  struggling  in  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  before  liim. 

*'  I  have  caught  him,  gentlemen,  and  just  taken 
six  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  pocket,"  observed 
the  stranger,  as  be  coolly  removed  his  false  black 
.  hair  and  mustache,  and  disclosed  the  sandy  crop 
and  whiskers  of  Anderson,  the  detective.  "  I  knew 
whcrre  he'd  make  for,"  he  continued,  "  and  had  my 


doubts  of  who  fhii  sick  man  was.  When  he  mSstpalk 
me  fbr  the  waiter,  however,  whom  I  prevailed  npoa 
to  lend  me  this  jacket  and  apron,  and  asked  n« 
whether  people  who  wanted  to  cross  were  kept 
long  waiting  at  the  ferry,  I  knew  my  man,  an4  had 
him  handcuffed  in  a  jifiy." 

It  was  even  to.  The  money  was  reoovered,  aod 
the  cloud  removed  firom  the  fiUr  fkne  o#  Ilia  Milea. 
The  next  morning  Anderson  and  bis  prisoner  were 
on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  the  robbery  tnigbt  aacT 
early,  and  a  week  afterward  we  nw  the  Barriage 
of  Miss  Miles  and  her  champion  in  the  papers. 


Tim  the  Fisherman. 


I  KNKw  a  tfaiker  once— Tinker  Tim- 1  have  ealM 
him,  though  it  was  not  his  name  flrat  that  was 
when  days  begun  to  turn  npon  the  trade,  thoogh 
there  was  still  a  living  to  be  had  by  walking  antf 
working  for  it  Tim  was  the  strangest  of  fellowa — 
a  most  enthusiastic  fisherman ;  he  knew  every  bit 
of  open  fishing  for  twenty  miles  ronnd  London,  and 
a  good  many  that  were  not  open,  too,  to  some  of 
which  he  was  not  always  unwelcome ;  for  Tim 
knew  many  rare  secrets  of  the  art  not  chrwiicled  by 
Dennys,  and  cotdd  impart  them  ludieionaly  when  hie 
chose ;  and,  if  a  fervent  angler  had  such  a  thing  as  , 
a  particularly  large  and  wary  trout  who  had  re- 
sisted all  the  allurements  he  was  master  of.  he  waa 
not  now  and  then  above  consulting  the  tfadDer,  who 
was  to  be  trusted,  and  was  no  poacher. 

Sometimes  Tim  was  mighty  quiet  and  aAf-«6ii- 
talued.  He  had  little  beyond  the  time  of  day  aad 
a  good  word  or  two  for  a  stranger ;  bht  for  the  oM 
acquaintanbe  and  gossip  whom  he  knew  and  IftM 
he  could  be  blithe  as  a  urd  and  conunimiMiffv*  aa 
yon  please.    .  . 

Tim  was  one  of  tiibse  free  and  happV  Mnb  wlio 
hliven't  a  spark  of  envy  or  Jealous v  In  their  comp- 
aition ;  who  would  tell  a  disconsolate  fljA^her  which 
was  the  killing  fiy,  and  show  a  ft>^h]'!5ia  banker  the 
killing  swim  and  bait,  or  perform  an^"  other  fciiultf 
office  in  his  power.  He  was  a  fir!it-riite  f^shennsji 
himself,  and  with  a  rod  made  of  old  umbreUa^el5» 
etc.,  contrived  bv  his  own  skill,  and  with  ■  (&w  fi£j# 
sorrel  hairs  pulled  out  of  some  stultfon's  ts^n,  lie 
often  produced  very  marvelous  resi  i !  ta .  VZve  ry  ih  iof . 
even  nis  reel,  was  home-made,  and,  rough  a»  n  all 
looked,  he  had  sundl^  Ingenious  appliancpd  ot\h 
own  which  were  by  no  means  unworU*i?  -^t  n^tirA. 
Tim  was  a  wonderlVil  hand  at  baitA.  ^«*  ^^Aya 
had  baits  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  knew  where  to 
get  them  at  short  notice,  which  would  catch  fish, 
and  the  old  formula  of  worms,  gentles,  and  greaves. 
the  usual  repertoire  of  the  punt  fisher,  he  utterly 
abjured  and  scorned  as  a  formula.  He  jost  used 
whatever  he  could  get— grasshoppers,  bumble-beea, 
wasp-grubs,  anything  he  conia  easiest  come  by. 
He  once,  with  a  mixture  of  rotten  cheese,  fat  rusty 
bacon,  and  buttercups  (to  give  it  a  color),  u 
mashed  up  together,  made  sucn  a  take  of  ehub  as  I 
have  seldom  seen ;  and  once,  when  no  worms  eoM 
be  got,  he  made  a  swinging  take  of  barbel  by  bait- 
ing with  some  chopped-up  butcher's  scraps.  He 
was  never  at  a  loss ;  If  he  could  not  get  one  llifaig, 
he  used  another.  His  great  point  was  his  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  water,  &nd  how  it  aflbcted 
the  various  swims. 


Penny  Restaurants  in  Berlin. 

To  REMOVE  a  part  of  the  miseriei  to  which  the 
poor  ar<2  subjected  in  hard  times,  benevolent  peo- 
ple have  been  prompted  to  establish  gratuitous 
soup-houses.  A  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done 
by  these  institutions  to  the  penniless  and  vagrant 
population.  Improving  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  is  not  only  an  aet  of  brotherly  love  re- 
commended by  the  €ihristlan  religion— it  has  m  our 
times  become  an  important  duty  for  all  aoeieties 
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and  goTemmento  whioh  trj  to  embody  the  progren, 
Boeiai  and  poUtloal,  of  modern  times. 

The  oolaer  and  more  obnozions  climates  of 
northern  coontri^  are  rendering  their  popnlationa 
more  needftd  of  good  doOilng,  feeding  and  housing 
than  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  Sontb,  $nd  whe^i 
work  that  pajs  cannot  be  obtained  they  are 
plnoged  more  readily  into  distress  and  penary. 
Hunger  and  hard  times  will  make  them  often  trou- 
blesome, riotous  and  liable  to  be  excited  and  mis- 
guided by  demagogues,  and  although,  through 
their  ignorance  of  their  real  wants,  they  wili  noTer 
succeed  in  bettering  their  condition  by  riots,  eyery 
good  administration  will  hold  it  to  be  a  prudent 

E"  jy  to  provide  for  their  immediate  needs.  When 
rant  and  idle  individuals  can  ei\joy  all  pleasures 
life  affbrds,  simply  because  ther  were  bom 
rich,  it  it  but  Just  that  poor  but  uaeml  and  hard- 
working members  of  the  community  should  in  times 
of  utter  distress  be  relieyed  at  least  of  the  ever- 
surging  needs  of  material  want  and  be  enabled  to 
partake  of  a  few  commodities  which  the  world  can 
oflfer  to  them. 

The  first  attempt  to  help  the  poor  in  a  systematic 
way  and  on  a  large  scale  was  made  by  the  natural- 
ist. Count  de  Rumford,  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Starting  from  the  correct  idea 
that  in  compounding  any  sort  of  food  the  quantity 
of  the  seyem  higredients  is  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  careful  selection  and  appropriate  mixture 
of  them,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  cooking,  he  devised 
a  prescription  for  a  poor  man's  soup,  composed  of 
the  following  well-proportioned  elements:  Heat, 
fat,  potatoes,  beans  or  peas,  and  a  few  other  vege- 
tables. After  his  model  many  other  soup-kttehens 
were  started,  and,  during  the  earlier  montiis  of 
1847,  which  formed  an  epoch  of  great  suffering  to 
all  the  poor  in  Northern  BBrope,  they  were  intro- 
duced on  alarge  scale  in  all  the  capitals  and  pvpulous 
cities. 

During  the  Austro-ProsaiaQ  war  of  1866,  the  sup- 
porters of  many  families  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  army  and  thereby  to  leave  their  wives  and 
progeny  in  indigent  ctrcumstanoto,  and  when  the 
cholera  invaded  several  cities,  much  more  distress 
was  heaped  upon  the  poorer  classes.  To  afford 
them  as  much  relief  as  possible,  Mrs.  Lina  Morgea- 
Btem,  ot  Berlin,  senerouBly  organized  a  society^  of 
many  prominent  ladies  and  genUemen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  starting  restaurants  K>r  the  poor,  or,  as  she 
called  them,  *<  People's  Kitchen^,''  where  every- 
body, not  onljr  the  needful,  coold  get  wholesome 
fooa  at  a  nonunal  price,  and  where  the  most  indi- 
gent were  fed  gratuitously.  Although  many  gentie- 
men  afterward  withdrew  from  membership,  mostly 
for  political  reasons,  a  large  sum  had  been  sub- 
scribed, the  jnstitiftion  was  started  successfolly.  and 
gradually  tiie  management  was  intrusted  almost  en- 
tirely to  female  hands. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  conunittee  t>f 
the  society  resolved,  upon  a  motion  made  by  Mrs. 
Horgenstem,  to  enlarge  this  benevolent  institution 
by  establishing  restauranto  in  connection  with  the 
lotchens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  selling 
portiona  to  such  ^  wished  to  take  them  away  with 
them.  This  idea  was  carried  out  by  hfring  extensive 
suites  of  clean  rooms  a^oining  the  kitchens,  and  by 
dividing  them  into  departments  for  males  and  fe- 
males. These  penny  restaurants  were  organized  hi 
the  following  manner : 

One  central  committee,  riding  in  Beriin.  was 
intrusted  with  the  management  and  the  financial 
matters  of  the  whole  concern.  According  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  this  committee  named  several 
local  committees  for  different  ouarters  and  suburbs 
of  the  capital  for  the  purpose  or  establishing  branch 
restaurants.  The  central  committee  furnished  the 
means,  which  were  estimated  at  about  1,800  marks 
for  each  branch.  Twelve  of  them  were  erected  in 
the  first  year,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  or  to 
become  self-sustaining.   • 

All  receipts  and  moneys  paid  in  go  to  the  banker 


of  the  concern,  who  pays  the  fbmtsbing  dealers, 
and  a  treasurer  is  named  only  to  keep  In  his  tmst 
the  securities  in  which  the  capital  of  the  society  la 
invested.  Many  of  the  olBoers  do  not  receive  any 
pay.  Those  salaried  are  only  die  bookkeeper,  the 
cashier,  the  manageresses  of  the  kitchens,  the  cooks 
and  the  women  seHIng  tickets.  For  every  branch, 
a  number  of  lady  surveyors  are  named,  wlwse  busi- 
ness it  is  to  buy  the  gralni^  and  vegetables,  and  to 
keep  all  provisions  under  their  controL  They  are 
responsible  for  their  acta  only  to  the  central  com- 
mittee. Every  day  at  ten  o'clock  tiiree  of  them 
assist  in  the  cutting  of  the  meat,  the  division  of  the 
food,  and  the  sale  of  tickets;  and  they  also  try  the 
quality  of  the  cooked  food,  and  keep  the  smaller 
kitchen-books.  Portions  are  doled  out  to  the  public 
only  once  a  day,  fh>m  eleven  to  one  o'clock.  After 
one  o'clock  the  surveyors  enter  into  the  books  the 
number  of  the  whole  and  half  portions  iust  delivered. 
When  the  people  are  crowoing  in  in  very  large 
numbers,  gentiemen  of  the  committee  are  called  to 
maintain  order.  All  employ^  of  the  kitchen  have 
to  be  there  regularly  at  nx  o'clock  ▲.  m.  "Die  lady 
surveyors  fix  the  bill  of  fare  for  one  week  in  a<(- 
vance,  so  that  the  provisions  and  vegetables  can  ba 
bought  in  time,  and  nothing  in  the  kitchen,  not  even  . 
reftise  matter,  can  be  converted  to  the  personal 
uses  of  those  employed  in  them.  No  tickets  are 
sold  except  at  dhmer-time.  The  ticket  for  an  entire 
portion  sells  for  about  four  cents ;  for  half  a  portion 
at  about  two  and  a  half  cents.  A  portion  consists 
of  vegetables  and  a  cut  of  meat,  both  being  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  low  price  buts  these  portions 
witUn  the  reach  of  everybody.  To  avoid  uniformity, 
they  are  varied  in  twenty-five  different  ways,  and 
the  vegetables,  as  addition  to  the  meat,  are  always 
a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  them.  Cooking  by 
steam  has  not  yet  been  resorted  to,  the  floors  mred 
for  restaurants  not  scenting  appropriate  for  this 
mode  of  cookeiy. 

These  penny  restaurants  have,  within  a  short 
time,  become  quite  popular,  not  only  with  me- 
chanics, workn^n,  and  men  employed  in  oflloes,  bit 
even  with  students,  clerks,  and  many  others  who 
cannot  well  go  home  at  dSaner-time.  More  men 
visit  these  pmces  than  women  and  gfarls :  and,  to 
make  room  for  others,  every  one  is  expected  to  leave 
just  after  the  meal  is  taken.  Labels  hanging  on  the 
walls  have  the  words,  *'  Hats  Off,"  and  "  No  Smok- 
tnr." 

it  has  been  observed  that  the  management  by 
women  has  a  good  Influence  on  the  behavior  of  tihe 
men  visiting  these  restaurants.  The  £!mpress  Au- 
gusta has  visited  several  of  theiise  kitchens  person- 
ally, and  bestows  on  them  her  ftill  protection. 
Lately  she  has  fixed  a  premium  hi  money  to  be 
given  to  all  salaried  employ^  of  the  histitntion  who 
have  served  it  faithfully  during  three  years* 

The  penny  eatiag-honsee  of  Berlin  have  been  re- 
produced in  Konigsberg  and  Breslan.  Many  in- 
quiries about  their  management,  by-laws,  ^tc,  were 
made  flrom  Bnssla  and  alt  parts  of  Qermany,  aad 
proprietors  of  large  manuflicto{ies  have  introduced 
them  to  benefit  their  working-people. 

These  restaiAmts  pUinly  ihow  what  powerfril 
Influence  women  can  exercise  in  social  matters, 
when  they  seriously  exert  themselves  to  pot  tiiev 
fellow-creatnres  on  a  higher  level  of  material  wel- 
fere,  and ,  all  this  without  neglecting  in  the  least 
their  household  duties;  but  such  institutions  also 
demonstrate  how  cheaply  large  masses  can  be  sup- 
plied with  fresh  and  wholesome  food,  if  busfaiess  tact 
and  business  experieuce  is  united  with  integrity, 
energy  and  benevolent  feelings. 

Lina  Morgenstem,  the  lady  with  whom  originated 
these  popular  eatinff-honses,  was  bom  in  Bnslau  in 
the  year  1830,  and  is  the  daughter  of  parents  who 
have  spent  large  sums  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  warm-hearted,  practical 
charity.  Having  reached  her  eighteenth  jrear,  Lina 
started,  on  her  birthday,  amon^  her  friends^  arpeany 
contribution  society  for  the  assistance  of  poor  school- 
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chUdren,  and  a  few  Tears  afterward  this  sooletj  had 
inereased  so  wonderftiUjr,  that  clothing,  shoes, 
ataoUngs  and  sohool  stationery  could  be  given  on 
Christmas  Day  to  aix  hundred  poor  children. 

In  Berlin  she  was  mirried  to  a  drygoods  merchant, 
•whose  very  thrifty  bosineas  became  greatly  crippled 
thronffh  the  war  of  1859.  With  him  and  family  she 
retired  to  a  sabnrb  of  the  Prussian  capital,  writing 
novels  and  romances,  and  at  the  same  time  closely 
obsenring  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  working 
classes  living  in  that  quarter  of  the  city. 

Before  ttuUng  the  penny  eating-houses,  she  was 


also  very  aetive  In  introducing  the  Kindergaitn 
system  uf  Julius  Frobel,  which  Is  of  great  benefit  to 
poor  mothers,  and  has  met  also  with  great  law  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

♦  ♦  / 

A  Ooad  Domble-imn  haa  been  ma4s  by  a 
clergyman.  Hehad  jnstnnitedinmaiTiageaeiMple 
whose  Christian  names  were  respectiyely  ^"nj*— 'n 
and  Ann.  '*  How  did  they  appear  doring  the  eesa- 
mony?''  inquired  a  friend.  **  They  »ppeand  beft 
Annie-mated  and  Bennie^tied/'  was  the  replj. 


JL  BUUJK  mSTAUBAMT. 
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'  IN  AMOWOMtL  mOMBBIT  flOL  PanVRWiA  TMOBOmrLT  WATIM^  TB«  OMS  KBALLT  WHRS 
naOB  OPXJMBK  ABOVT  HDf,  IM  THB  HIBBOnON  OF  THS  AWFUL  BHAFIS  OK  THB^^OOGY  BANK." 


Surrounded. 

There  was  not  in  all  Western  New  York  a  more 
truly  raial  dietriot  thaa  Arway  Towmfaip*  twenty 
yean  ago.  It  would  have  taken  a  good  Jodge 
to  determine  which  was  the  more  dead-alive* 
Arway,  Arway  Centre,  Arway  Foot  Corners,  or 
Upper  or  Lower,  or  East  or  West  Arway,  of  all  the 
viUages  into  which  the  town  was  cut  up,  and  not 
among  them  all  coold  he  or  any  other  man  have  dis- 
covered a  queerer  *'  queer  duck ' '  than  old  Sol  Potter. 
Nobody  knew  precisely  whether  Sol's  years  were 
fiftv  or  sixty,  for  he  seemed  always  to  have  been 
"  Old  Sol,"  and  nobody  else.    Probably  he  couldn't 


baTe  been  anybody  else  if  be  had  tried,  and  rich  nm 
he  was,  in  what  west  forcriehes  m  those  parts,  not 
a  soul  in  Arway  wonld  have  swapped  places  with 
Um.  Truth  to  teU,  old  Sol  was  as  mean  as  he  looked, 
and  the  only  reaUy  devoted  fKend  he  had,  besides 
himself,  was  the  sorry-looking,  rouffh-coated,  rope«* 
tailed,  long-eared  Hmm  eld  mule  that  carried  him 
to  meeting  and  the  few  other  errands  which  took 
hhn  away  fnm  hii  farm. 

Of  late,  however,  Sol's  mule  had  had  his  errands 
and  other  troiA>ies  multiplied  for  him,  for  his  master 
had  seen  somethtaig,  through  his  hom-iimmed  spec-* 
tades,  of  a  sort  which  has  brought  trouble,  to  high 
and  low  alike,  since  the  world  began.. 
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If  Bol  had  only  looked  as  earnestly  at  some 
soch  girl  as  Sally  Van  Lennep,  before  he  began  to 
wear  ''  specs.''  It  might  have  made  a  man  of  him. 
Bat  now.  and  of  all  the  girls  in  Arway !  Well,  if 
Sally  had  been  left  to  herself.  Sol's  male  would 
never  haye  made  the  second  trip  to  the  Van  Len- 
nep  homestead. 

There  was  where  the  trouble  came  in,  however ; 
for,  long  and  dreary  as  was  the  road  across  the  hilla, 
old  Sol  could  almost  fisel  at  home  when  he  reached 
the  Van  Lenneps\  inasmuch  as  he  held  the  one 
mortgage  on  the  farm.  And  so,  easy-going,  tronble- 
hating  Ben  Van  Lennep  had  begged  ms  merry-eyed 
daughter  **  not  to  make  fhn  of  old  Sol,"  and  so  old 
Sol  persisted  fai  tormenting  the  life  of  his  mule  half 
out  of  him  with  those  trips  across  the  hills. 

Ben  himself  woold  never  have  cared  if  Sally's 
dry-looking  admirer  came  every  night  in  tiie  week, 
but  there  were  others  whose  interest  fn  the  matter 
was  more  active.     • 

Perhaps  Sally  did  not  feel  ao  jrery  bad  at  first,  as 
.  old  Sol  succeeded  in  "  sitting  out  "*one  after  another 
of  her  several  beanx,  for  she  felt  cnre,  somehow, 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  would  <*  stick,"  and,  if 
■he  had  chosen,  she  might  have  been  able  to  name 
the  one,  for  Matt  Granger  was  a  sort  of  man  not  at 
aU  Ukely  to  give  up  very  easily. 

It  was  a  imie  hard  en  Matt,  though,  all  throuffh 
September  and  October— almost  as  hard  as  on  the 
mule  himself— and  Sol  Potter  was  dreadfhlly  in  the 
way,  in  spite  of  every  device  which  male  or  female 
wit  could  devise  or  suggest  Moreover,  even  Ben 
Tan  Lennep  began  to  eet  nervous,  dreading  oontin- 
vally  the  ezplonon  which  was  sure  to  come,  if  ever 
Sol  Potter  got  his  courage  up  to  the  point  of 
"  npeaking  out "  t6  Sally. 

There  was  a  line,  as  Ben  knew  very  well,  beyond 
whitrh  Ms  parental  atrthorily.  were  he  mean  enough 
to  strain  H  that  far,  whe  d«sd-Rure  to  snap  asunder. 
iritit  cr«p»  turned  oul  well  tbat  year,  and  sold  to 
good  advaiitaiQ:a,  ha  kiii>w  h«  could  snap  his  fingers 
at  Sot  Voii&i  and  hia  mortffnge ;  bnt,  then,  what 
if  they  didn't? 

I'here  wa?^  the  rab,  and  so  Ben  let  things  slide 
after  Ma  accustomed  fasililcm  nnlil  November  came, 
with  ita  cold  ?t<»rms  &nd  raw,  bititog  illght>air,  which 
made  matte ni  bo  mu^h  worse  for  the  nrale,  and  the 
dread  of  which  kept  old  Sol  eo  very  late  in  Sally 
Ykr  Leouep^fi  aittlng  twoeq. 

Alaal  for  Mr.  Ilatthcw  Qranger;  and  alas!  for 
S»tl|'*B  comfort ! 

Akil  toop  for  the  mule;  and  now  there  came  a 
Ittne  when  ohl  Bo\  began  to  hare  his  own  reasons 
for  UQoasmesK. 

11  r}^  and  croBS-grattied  and  sclSsh  as  the  grim  old 
Isachobr  had  a^lways  been,  h&  was,  nevertheless,  a 
f  reed^  collector  of  all  the  stray  news,  true  or  other- 
w  j^,  tfa&t  could  get  it-^eir  aflont  in  snoh  a  community 
AS  that  of  Arway  townHhip.  and  every  man  or 
woman  lie  might  €ome  In  contact  with  was  com- 
|ielted  to  "  stand  and  deliver"'  whatever  he  or  she 
niig^ht  have  to  telU 

rear  after  vear.  oatil  tfaen ,  the  gossip  of  Arway 
hid  been  dull  and  Btapfd  enough,  even  in  election 
times;  but,  jost  fit  Indiaa  Snunev  was  coming  on, 
it  he^  to  aasome  a  iedMhr  dtflbrent  oharaoter. . 
Nothmg  but  robbers  and  robberies— highway  rob- 
beries at  that;  none  of  them  near  at  hand,  it  was 
trae,  bnt  not  so  fHx'  ai^ay  as  to  voVthem  df  a  Species 
•f  local  interest,  and  aU  ef  th^n  with  j«st  that  pe- 
cvliar  dash  of  vagneHess  and  imoertalnty  of  detail 
wMcb  gives  so  keen  a  aest  to  your  ffennine,  np- 
Montry  tale  of  naprinted  and*  nnverifled'  horror. 
Why,  some  days  as  many  as  three  diflbrentmen  had 
net  old  Sol,  and  eaoh'  on*  sf  them  stopped  to  ask 
him  the  particnlars  of  aone  new  exploit  of  the 
villains  who  were  disturbing  Ifae  old-time  peace  and 
^'et. 

"  What!  not  heard  of  itr'  exclakned  one.  "Well, 
BOW,  I  do  declare  I  I  reckoned  I'd  git  the  pertick- 
IcTB  oot  of  you.  sartin  sure.  You  allena  'pear  to  git 
the  news  as  soon  as  most  anybody  I  know." 


And  very  much  the  same  was  the  anrpriae  ex- 
pressed by  the  others ;  nor  did  it  fail  to  oome  to 
pass  that,  before  the  week  was  ont,  Sol  had  re- 
ceived all  the  '*perticklers"  any  living  aool  coaU 
ask  for. 

The  first  effect  on  Sol  was  bad  for  the  mole,  fsr 
staying  at  home  seemed  so  lonely  and  uncomfortable 
a  thing,  that  Sally  had  to  "sit  up"  later  and  later 
every  night  for  a  week,  and  poor  Matt  Granger  was 
at  his  wit's  end.  Even  Ben  hbnself  began  to  feel 
that  tiie  crisis  he  dreaded  conld  not  be  fiar  away. 

"  If  the  old  sinner  gits  sheered  any  wnas,^  Bmt- 
tered  Ben, "  he'll  be  wantin'  Sally  to  come  over  and 
take  keer  on  him,  sartin  sure.  I  on^  wiah't  I 
knowed  how  things  was  goin'  to  go  wfth  me.  It 
cant  be  a  great  while  tOl  I  do." 

That  very  night,  however,  Sol  Potter's  mole  had 
a  hard  time  of  it,  for  his  master  actoally  attempted 
to  **  get  time  "  out  of  him,  in  the  strong  pennaaon 
that  his  homeward  ride  was  dogged  by  snapieioas- 
looking  forms,  which  fiitted  hither  and  tidther 
among  the  leafless  trees  and  over  the  fog-kidden 
fences. 

To  be  sure,  he  reached  his  homo  in  aalbtjr,  the 
long-eared  servant  under  him  onhra  little  worae 
blown  tiian  himself ;  but  his  thought!  began  to  take 
the  very  dhrection  Ben  Van  Lennep  had  foraseen. 

**  I'm  an  old  fool,  to  be  taUn*  aUthis  tronble,"  ha 
growled  to  his  tallow  dip,  as  he  oareftifly  extii- 
gnished  the  wick  with  his  homy  flngera.  "  If  Pd 
on'y  fetched  her  over  here,  then  1  wouldn't  bev  to 
go  for  her  at  all.  Qittin'  married  is  dreflU  expan- 
sive bnshiese ;  but  I  could  make  Ben  pay  for  most 
of  it.  Ben's  a  good  feller  about  some  tiiingn.  I 
wonder  if  SalljTd  be  so  extravagant,  arter  afl? 
She's  a  good  worker,  and  I  reckon  she'd  abont  p^ 
for  her  keep,  anyhow.  It  might  be  %  good  spec, 
on'y  Whtters  comin'  on,  and  women  is  wnA  more 
in  spring  and  Summer.  Guess  I'd  better  run  tfie 
risk  on  it  I'll  Jest  go  over  to-morrow  nteht  and  fix 
up  matters,  and  we  needn't  go  to  any  ram  or  ex- 
pense. She'll  hev  to  giv  fai  to  my  ways  a  bit,  beat 
way  she  Unfix  it." 

If  Sol  Potter  had  any  dreams  that  i^t,  howcTer, 
they  were  nothing  at  all  to  the  visions  which  ware 
bothering  the  cnny  head  of  Matt  Grancer.  If  Salty 
Van  Lennep  had  any,  no  one  was  rae  wiser  Air 
tiliem  \  but  Matt  carried  his  abont  him  all  day.  and, 
strangely  enough,  they  kept  him  on  a  broad  grin 
from  snnrise  tUl  snnsei 

That  was  another  bad  day  for  news,  and  all  Hmtc 
was  a-going  found  Its  way,  someliow,  to  the  ears  of 
Sol  Potter.  ^  Set  in  his  way  "  was  Sol,  or  be  would 
hardly  have  mustered  conrage  Aat  nlg^t  to  pat  the 
saddle  on  his  mule.  He  may  even  have  had  a  spaik 
or  so  of  genuine  oounure  under  his  withered  aad 
wrinkled  skin ;  bnt,  at  all  events,  the  poor  old  male 
was  saddled  Just  about  dnsk. 

But  saddfing  the  mole  was  by  no  means  Ike  Unit 
of  Sol's  preparations.  His  tough  old  legs  were 
closely  buttoned  up  in  the  only  pair  of  genuine 
'* gaiters"  in  all  Arway  Township;  hla  narrow- 
breasted  cutaway  coat  was  drawn  tightly  np  to  Us 
well-handkerohiefed  throat;  while  the  ear4aps  of 
Us'old  ftir  cap  were  tied  nnder  his  chin  hi  a  way  to 
baffle  the  nipping  night-air  aad  ghra  a  good'**  tack 
in  "  for  the  long  limbs  of  his  spectacles.  Bnt  that 
.was  not  all, either ;  fof ,  when  Sol  at  J(ast  pnt  himself 
astride  of  his  mule,  he  carried  hi  his  l^ft  hand  a  very 
heavy  and  threatenhig  specimen  of  a  "  double-bar- 
reled gnn." 

"  I  dont  rookon  they'U  be  in  ao^biff-  a  hurry  to 
follow  me  to-night,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  **  and 
I  khi  fetch  Sally  home  in  brbad  daylight,  arter  we 
git  things  fixed." 

Brave  words ;  and  Sol  had  a  wonderful  amount  of 
confidence  in  the  protecting  power  ot  his  donble- 
barrel—ahnost  s^  much  as  in  the  success  of  his 
special  errand  at  Ben  Van  Lennep's.  In  either  case 
he  had  only  to  coine  and  see  and  conquer. 

That  was  the  way  he^  felt  when  he  started,  and  fbr 
a  mile  or  so  he  kept  it  up  fah-ly  well.    Bnt  then,  tiit 
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K«^rtBber  wind,  raimj  tbcmgh  the  daj  had  been, 
mnm  chlUter  and  more  searching,  the  very  moon 
bid  a  warning  and  threatening  look  In  her  face,  as  she 
peered  flrom  behind  the  elonde.  and  SoI^b  eyes  began 
t»  peer  among  the  shadows  around  him  more  and 
nbfe  anxionsly  for  possible  signs  of  the  perils  which 
liadenyironed  him  the  previons  night 

^Bd  snddenhft  from  ont  the  silence  on  his  right 
•ad  a  little  beiind  him,  there  arose  a  long,  shnll, 
trebly  repeated  whistle,  and  this  was  answered  in 
•fanilar  sfyle  Arom  ont  the  shadowy  nncertafaity 
before. 

**  I  wonder  whose  dog  they're  a-whistlhi'  fbr  at 
this  time  o'  night?"  said  Sol,  wfth  an  inrolontary 
flfefyer.  **  'Peara  like  one  fellow  was  signaUn'  to 
•aether  fellow,  bnt  I  don't  reckon  it  kin  her  any- 
lUng  to  do  with  me.  Anyhow,  FU  Jnst  take  the 
leng  cnt  by  the  lower  road.  The  swamp  ain't 
V  mmeh  acoomt  at  this  time  o'  year." 
•  And  80,  at  the  next  *'  cross-roads  "  Sol  deserted 
tti  aoenstomed  path  and  dug  his  heels  into  his  mnle, 
t  nerroosly ,  as  he  onickened  his  pace  down 


«■  nnfenoed  and  llttle-naed  brway. 
obody'll  ever  dream  of  my  Ic 
he  aollo^ialBed,  '*  and  they  may  do  all  the  whistlin' 


^  NobodT'll  ever  dream  of  my  leaTin'  the  road," 


thmr  take  a  notion  to." 

Bat  jnat  then,  nearer  by  a  good  deal  than  before, 
•Bd  mere  Tenomonsly  shrill  than  erer,  the  sound 
which  had  disturbed  him  rang  out  between  him  and 
the  ^eiy  erofls-roads  where  he  had  turned  off. 

"  Jernealem !"  exclaimed  Sol ;  **  they're  after  me 
ttis  time,  and  no  mistake !  Ain't  I  glad  I  fetched 
my  gnu  along !  Anyhow,  there's  the  swamp  ahead. 
and  ther  can't  have  been  smart  enough  to  have  laid 
for  me  down  there.'^ 

A  whistle,  and  then  a  long-drawn,  monrnftil  sort 
ef  a  halloo,  were  the  ondnoos  comments  tm  the 
wisdom  of  Sol's  last  conclusion,  and  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing began  to  creep  all  around  under  the  old  ftir-eap. 

''It's  an  awfhl  piece  of  business,"  groaned  Sol, 
'*bat  I'm  all-ftred  glad  I  fetched  my  gun  along." 

If.  the  sounds  had  not  been  to  so  ^at  an  extent 
behind  htm,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  eld  mule's 
head  might  have  been  turned  homeward  then  and 
there :  bnt  retreat  seemed  likely  to  be  as  perfloua 
ee  going  forward,  and  |Bol  waa  very  much  mcVned 
to  get  to  Sally's,  It  he  could. 

ilown,  down  the  long  fslope  of  the  hlUs,  tni  he 
fe«»d  htmaelf  among  tiie  "flats";  and, then,  the 
•ext  thiBg  he  found  was  that  he  had  somehow  wan- 
dered ont  of  the  wagon-traek  that  answered  for  a 
road,  and  just  where  he  might  be,  neither  he  nor 
the  mule  conld  tell. 

**  There !— there !  I  seed  one  on  '^m,"  he  hoarsely 
whispered.  ''There  goes  that  consumed  whistle 
agaiBf  I  s^e  another  on'em.  Jeruaha  1  Ef  I  on'y 
laowed  lest  where  I'd  got  ter  1  Look  a-here,  now, 
If  tkii  aint  ffoin'  right  inter  the  swamp— and  Just 
hesr  that  feller  whisUe!" 

True  enough,  so  far  as  locality  was  concerned^ 
for  the  short  legs  of  the  mule  were  now  so  deeply 
planted  in  mud  and  water,  that  Sol  was  oompeUed 
to  drag  up  his  own  to  keep  them  out  of  it  And 
new  the  hazy  air  around  Sol  Potter's  lonely  halting- 

S'tce  benn  to  teem  with  forms  of  danger,  Tiewed 
rough  nlB  misty  spectacles,  and  he  was  just  re- 
marking, "  Ain't  I  glad  I  fetched  my  gun  along," 
when  a  yolce,  that  seemed  to  rise  almost  from  un- 
der 4^iqi,. shouted:  "Tan  Lennep— Lennep— Tan 
Lennep— -go  home— go  home  !"  while  still  another, 
«t  a  little  distance,  responded  with :  "  Choke  him— 
choke  him— better  drown— better  drown !" 

And  again  the  shrill  whistle  assafled  the  ears  of 
theperplexed  and  shuddering  old  bean. 

Then,  from  a  rising  ground,  at  no  peat  distance, 
that  looked  like  a  bank  of  fog  half-peopled  with 
armed  men,  there  came  the  sharp  report  of  a  gnu, 
and  the  job  was  done  for  old  Sol  rotter.  Not  a 
wavuig  '*  cat-tail "  that  rose  among  the  rushes  of 
t]}e  swamp  but  seemed  to  be  aiming  some  sort  of 
a  ahooting-iron  at  him.  Not  a  frog  that  larked 
among  the  sedge  and  swamp-cabbage  but  had  some 


dhrefhl  threat  in  the  croak  with  which  he  saluted 
the  mule  and  his  rider,  and  Sol  dolefr%  exclaimed : 

"  I'm  just  surrounded !  What's  one  double-bar- 
reled gun  agin  sech  a  crowd  as  this  'ere  t  There's 
nothin'  left  for  me  to  do  but  list  to  surrender. 
Take's  a  white  flag  to  do  that,  1  s'pose.  Wonder 
if  a  handkercher  won't  do?" 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  In  another  mo- 
ment Pol  Potter  wsiJH  vtgrtronaJy  waving  thA  oiif? 
re  Lilly  white  pk'Cf  of  Imftn  a  boot  him,  in  the  dfrec- 
tirm  of  the  awful  shapes  on  tbe  IVoggy  bank, 

A  a  he  did  no,  hovever,  the  patient  aad  sorely- 
tritfd  brute  becefttb  Um  came  to  W  master's  aifliHl- 
ance,  with  a  long-drawn  bray  wboao  toournftil  pa- 
th o:^,  riMidered  any  verbal  declaration  of  old  SoVn 
intt^ntioa^  utterly  imacceaHary.  It  waa  a  dear  case 
of  snrreni<ierp  and  ngain  a  pierclnff*  threatening 
whi^tlo  rang  across  the  swamp,  white  Sol  waa  surei 
he  could  diacoTer  a  long  arm  reached  ont  in  a  Wftf 
that  seemed  to  point  him  boni«ward.  Not  another 
aound,  not  a  word  or  a  token,  and  Sol  se^ad  back 
on  bia  male  in  hopeless  de«poad ency,  exclaJming, 
"Surrounded!  snrrounded  V  &xid  again  the  ftoga— 
only  thifl  time  be  knew  it  wa»  the  frop— Beemed  to 
croak  flroTmd  thft  submerged  legs  of  the  ahirering' 
mnle. 

"  Van  Lennep^Lennep— Van  Leitttep^-better  go 
home— go  home  I" 

It  was  a  good .  half-honr,  howcTer,  before  Sol 
conld  mnster  conrage  to  more  in  any  dltecti^,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  frogs 
with  a  dazed,  pnzzled,  donbtlhl  atate  of  mind,  as  if 
there  jet  remained  aome  degree  of  nncertainty 
whether  he  had  been  really  robbed  and  murdered 
or  not 

And  that  night  there  was  no  one  to  Inteffere  with 
Matt  Granger  at  the  fireside  hi  Bally  Tan  Lennep's 
sitting-room,  nor  the  next,  nor  the  1iezt ;  and  when, 
a  round  week  afterward,  old  Sol  Potter  aaddled  his 
mnle  and  started  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  oyer 
the  hills  toward  Ben's,  the  first  acquaintance  he 
stopped  to  exchange  gosc^  witti  aaked  him, 
blnntlj : 

**  Heerd  the  news  'bont  ]£att  Granger  and  Sal 
VanLennep?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  sav  as  how  I  hev,"  faltered  Sol. 

"  Karried  yisterday,'  and  gone  off  to  town,  and 
wont  be  buck  till  ThanksgTyin'.  Ain't  that  and- 
dinr  ^ 

**  Powi^rf^d  snddtn!"  elacnlated  Sol;  and  then  he 
added, ''  Ther^,  now,  if  I  ain't  glad  I  met  ye.  I'd 
'a  forgot  anthin^  if  I  hadn't  rye  got  to  go  right 
back  fionae  arter  it" 

And  back  home  he  went,  bnt  if  the  morteage 
w&!4  the  thing  he  waa  looking  for  when  he  got  there, 
th«  cropH  aod  the  market,  not  to  speak  of  Matt 
Granprer,  werf;  aa  much  ahead  of  him  there  as  Matt 
and  the  tta^s  and  the  shadowa  had  been  the  night 
he  wma  "  gorrotrnded  "  in  the  swamp. 

"  Women  are  a  bad  speculation,"  moralised  Sol 
that  Thanksgiving-day  morning.  '*  I  never  knowed 
one  on  'em  to  par,  and  marrjhi*  'd  be  an  awfhl  ex- 
travagance for  a  keerfhl  man  like  me." 


The-  Prophecy. 

J08f  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Franco-Gemwa 
war,  ana  whQe  Napoleon  In.  was  standing  in  all  his 

forynpon  the  veiy  edge  of  that  sudden  precipice, 
happened  to  be  in  Paris,  where  I  made  the  ac- 
guainiance  of  a  young  American  artist  named 
Locke,  to  whom  I  became  great^  attached,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  most  promising  pahiters  that 
then  visited  the  Louvre. 

He  was  a  remarkably  fine-looking  fellow,  and 
was  so  noted  fCr  his  accomplishments  and  generous 
impulses,  that  he  had  access  to  some  of  the  most 
dtstingnished  aalonSt  and  was  the  idol  of  many  a 
private  circle  of  wealth  and  refinement 

To  the  love  of  his  art,  however,  he  added  one 
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IMmhIoii  thftt  afanott  overpowertd  ft-«  pMriMi  f»r 
■UMio.  In  this  he  reveled  so  constantly,  that  all 
his  leisure  hours  were  filled  with  it ;  until,  at  last, 
an  ezqidaKe  and  coltiTated  Toice  was  as  sore  a 
passport  to  his  heart  as  even  the  most  beantUhl 
noe  and  form.  When,  therefore,  upon  a  certain 
memorahle  occasion,  he  happened  to  find  all  these 
traits  and  miaUties  centred  in  one  loTely  creation — 
Alice  Meredith-4t  will  not  be  considered  any  great 
stretch  of  fancv  to  presome  that  he  at  once  fell 
head  oyer  ears  In  love  with  her. 

Miss  Meredith  wss  a  most  charmtng  giil  of 
twenty,  while  her  adorer,  Edward,  mr  mend,  was 
in  the  first  flosh  of  early  manhood.  The  parents  of 
both  were  wealthy;  and  being  American,  the 
young  people,  natnnuly  enougii,  felt  that  the  ties 
of  eonntry  wonld  but  serve  to  cement  the  two  fem- 
flles  in  the  bonds  of  kindred ;  although  it  may  be 
observed  that  ndther  femily  was  yet  rally  aware  of 
how  the  case  stood  between  the  young  people, 
flrom  the  fact,  that,  save  the  mother  of  JUice,  they 
were  both  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic- 
Bat  she  regarded  the  intimacy  that  had  sprung  up 
between  her  daughter  and  the  promising  young 
artist  with  a  favorable  eye,  and  this  was  solBcient 
for  them,  for  the  time-being,  at  least 

In  this  way  matters  stood  when  the  tooshi  of  war 
was  sounded,  and  nearly  all  foreigners  thought  it 
advisable  to  fly  from  France.  Ko  apprehension 
being  felt  by  Locke  or  myself  in  relation  to  Paris 
or  tne  issue  of  the  war,  we  still  remained  in  the 
PVench  capitaL  A  peremptory  letter  iVom  home, 
however,  recalled  the  Merediths,  rendhig  the 
hearts  of  the  lovers,  and  leaving  both  in  a  state  of 
the  deepest  despabr ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  Ed- 
ward to  return  to  America  for  at  least  two  years 
to  come ;  whUe,  to  aggravate  the  case,  the  mother 
of  Alice  had  determined  to  remahi  for  that  length 
of  time  in  Paris,  had  not  the  war  broken  out 

The  parting  between  the  lovers  was  terrible! 
They  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  each  other's 
existence.  The  mother  of  Alice  asked  me  to  be 
present ;  and  when  I  saw  the  young  giri  staoger 
blindly  into  the  room  and  fall  headlong  to  the  lioor, 
before  either  I  or  Edward  could  catch  her  in  our 
arms,  I  felt  that  the  separation  miffht  prove  fatal  to 
her.  When  she  pitched  forward,  she.  somehow, 
struck  the  brass  claws  of  a  small  table  with  her 
head ;  and  now,  as  we  raised  her  hastily  from  the 
carpet,  the  blood  streamed  from  her  fair  forehead. 
On  perceiving  it.  her  mother  sank  almost  hisensi- 
ble  on  a  soih ;  whOe  Edward,  supposing  her  dead, 
clasped  her  to  his  heart  with  a  cry  that  almost  par- 
alyaed  me,  but  which  restored  her  to  conscious- 


For  a  few  seconds  they  stared  at  each  other  fai  a 
sort  of  stupor,  as  though  some  terrible  presenti- 
ment ^fMA  overshadowed  them  both,  when  Edward, 
raUytn^  with  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  endeav- 
orad  to  consote  her  with  the  assurance  that  thev 
should  soon  meet  again,  as  the  two  years  of  his 
probation  would  quickly  pass  over.  I  watched  her 
paiTowly,  as  did  her  mother,  who  had  now  recov* 
ered  her  presence  of  mind,  but  perceived  that  she 
found  no  consolation  inibe  words  of  her  lover,  for, 
to  his  assurance  of  thefr  betaig  soon  reunited  per- 
manently, she  replied,  in  a  voice  and  manner  that  I 
shall  never  forget : 

''Not  on  earth,  BdwardI  Not  om  thia  earth! 
The  next  time  you  hear  Caro  Nctne  ttom  my  lipa 
you  will  be  with  me  in  heaven.  Now  say  adien 
whUe  I  have  strength  to  bear  it" 

I  am  unable  to  depict  the  scene  that  fidlowed,  or 
the  horrors  of  the  weary  days  and  nights  which 
I  spent  bv  the  bedside  of  my  poor  friend,  as  he 
tossed  and  tumbled  through  the  frightful  brain-fever 
that  succeeded  the  departure  of  Alice  and  her 
mother.  Sufficient  to  say  that  his  snflierings  were 
dreadful,  and  that  before  any  letter  arrived  from 
the  Merediths,  Paris  wss  environed  by  the  Germans 
and  the  memorable  siege  begun. 

T^e  city  had  been  relieved  and  the  wac  termi- 


nated before  the  poor  iavnUd  eenld  lasva  Ms  ismb. 
We  had  both  been  brovgfai  to  detth!s  door  tfamgh 
sheer  starvation,  but  now  that  we  began  to  be  np- 
pUed  with  food  and  freah  air,  we  4stenilMd  to  ^ 
France,  on  the  earliest  opportmily,  and  islmi 
to  our  native  eonntry.  We  had  soared  aettlad  ttii 
point,  when  a  whole  host  of  letters  rsaohsd  m, 
among  which  were  seyeral  IVom  the  MeredNhs  and 
the  femily  of  my  friend.  It  was  refkeahiBg  t#  uh 
derstand  fh>m  these  that  ov  eorreapondenti  wtm 
aware  that  all  postal  communications  had  been  In- 
terrupted,  and  that  their  not  hearing  from  na  waa 
not  set  down  to  any  forgetfUnesa  or  apathy  ob  oar 
part  Unfortunately,  however,  one  or  the  adsriMa 
oontained  a  few  ondnoua  worda  in  relation  l»  tike 
health  of  Alice,  and  thia  ptedpitated 
before  Edward  was  reaUy  able  to 
Journey. 

Once  on  the  high  seas,  we  aoon  reaehad  the  d*> 
sired  haven,  but  without  anytidnc  like  bMiail  to 
the  health  or  strength  of  my  friend.  Nor  were  wt$ 
fears  for  him  relieved.  In  even  the  sUghteat  degna^ 
when  I  noticed  a  hectic  ^w  en  Us  cheek  aa  w» 
caught  the  first  glimpse  oTNew  York  on  a  f 
mer  afternoon,  when  the  sun  waa  yergini 
the  western  horizon.  On  landing,  we 
drove  to  the  Merediths*.  wUeh  waa  quite  < 
to  Central  Park-4he  hectic  Ungt  stitt 
on  Edward's  cheek. 

I  well  remember  it  waa  on  a  Satordaf^ 
when  we  reached  thefr  residence ;  and,  aa  «a  np^ 

K reached  the  door,  we  percetved  a  lady  waa  beiig 
elped  fh>m  an  open  cairiaiie  that  stood  befcte  tt. 
One  fflanoe  satisfied  me  that  It  waa  Alioel  Bat, 
oh!  how  awfol  the  change  in  her  iqweatanoe. 
Edward  had  evidently  cangit  a  ^fanpae  or  ber  alw, 
for  he  feU  back  in  his  seat  with  the  pallor  of  death 
on  hia  countenance.  We  were  noon  m  the  drawing- 
room,  where  we  fomid  her  seated  beaide  ber 
mother,  who  looked  pale  and  worn.  There  were 
two  other  persons  in  tae  apartment,  whom  Edward 
recogniaed  aa  his  paveata.  These,  however,  be 
aeemed  to  forget  for  a  moaaeat  in  endeavoiteg  M 
reach  the  place  where  his  beloved  waa  seated,  with, 
now,  an  angelic  smile  on  her  eonntenanoe,  for  she 
knew  him  at  a  glanoe.  In  an  Instant  she  waa 
clasped  in  his  arms,  as  be  sank  beaide  her.  Tba 
siienee  and  scene  was  beeoming  oppressiya,  and 
we  sought  gently  to  disengage  them.  WesMOceeded, 
after  some  little  difficult;  bat  when  we  ■ansfiiil 
to  get  a  glimpse  oC  their  fisoes,  they  wens  both 
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Shot  in   MkUir. 


Sola  years  ago  the  fhmons  whfrlpool^aboat 
halfway  between  Niagara  FaDs  and  Lewiston— 
was,  amongst  other  uings,  remarkable  for  tibe 
number  of  eagles  that  were  f^quently  tQ  be  aaen 
hoverhng  over  it,  or  seated  in  some  of  the  lolljF 
pines  on  ito  verge.  These  midestic  birds  were 
doubtless  attracted  to  this  locality  by  the  dea£ 
bodiea  of  animals  that  had  come  over  the  Falla,  and 
that  were  arrested  here  sometimes  for  daya  te- 
gether;  while  the  summit  of  the  towerins  trees 
afforded  a  fine  yiew  of  whatever  wfld  fowl  danoed 
to  pass  through  the  gorge  of  the  river  between  the 
two  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario. 

But  if  this  was  a  noted  rendezvous  fbr  these 
monarchs  of  the  air,  it  was  no  less  so  for  their 
enemies,  the  hunters  of  the  vicinity,  who  thoaght  It 
no  mean  ntort  or  feat  to  tumble  ^em  from  their 
\otty  perch  with  a  single  buBet,  or,  more  dUBcult^ 
and  exciting  still,  to  suddenly  recall  them  fh>m 
mid-air  with  the  leaden  messenger,  while  making 
the  first  of  those  sublime  spiral  sweeps  upward 
that  carry  them  ultimately  ahnost  beyona  the  range 
of  human  vision. 

I  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  feat  of  thla  latter  de> 
scription ;  but  I  confess  the  reminiscence  Is  net  a 
pleasant  one.    I  had  climbed  the  bank  of  the  whki- 
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pool,  one  morafaig,  on  the  Canadian  side,  after  an 
nonr  of  the  moat  miseTable  fishing,  when  I  snddenlj 
«anie  upon  an  acqnaintanoe  who  was  one  of  the 


beat  hunters  io  the  district  I  saw  that  something 
was  up,  tor  he  motioned  me  to  halt  and  to  be 
•ilent.  He  was  too  late,  howerer,  for  I  made  some 
remark  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  next 
instant  I  heard  a  soond  as  or  the  flapping  of  mightj 
pinions,  and  two  eagles,  that  had  jnst  quit  tneir 
perch,  were  sailing  hi  mid-air  above  ns. 

Their  first  sweep  was  out  over  the  whirlpool; 
aBd,irhat  I  had  never  observed  before  in  saon 
ffights,  they  were  almost  side  bv  side.  In  the  eonrse 
or  a  few  seconds  they  hong  above  ns  once  more, 
when  the  hnnter,  stepping  out  hito  an  open  space 
directty  beneath  them,  took  deliberate  aim  and 
fired.  There  was  a  wild  and  convulsive  movement 
on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  while  the  other  seemed 
to  stand  perfsctly  still  in  the  air.  The  former  I 
supposed  to  have  been  wounded,  but  the  marks- 
man assured  me  tliat  I  was  mistaken,  as  it  was  the 
other  that  was  hurt  mortally,  and  was  oomtaig  down 
gradually.  And  now  oommenced  a  drama  in  the 
air,  so  touehing  that  I  shaU  never  forget  it  The 
bird  that  had  not  been  touched  fiew  about  her 
wounded  mate  in  such  seeming  agony,  and  with 
auch  a  show  of  affection,  that  Tcould  have  wept  for 
her.  Although  she  could  not  but  perceive  us,  she 
■eemed  to  disregard  our  proximity ;  and  the  hunter 
was  now  too  much  movea  himself  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fiM)t  Boon  some  heavy  drops  of  blood  fell 
at  my  tt^i,  and,  in  a  few  seconds  afterward  the 
vanquished  monarch  of  the  afar  reached  the  earth 
softly,  within  asingle  yard  of  me.  When  he  observed 
US,  he  sought  to  gather  up  his  drooping  plumage 


plish 


renin  his  Ibet,  but  was  too  weak  to  acoom- 
1  «tther;  aftthough  in  his  last  throes  he  eyed 
mi  with  so  fierce  and  defiant  a  glare,  that  I  felt  re- 
lieved when  he  fell  convnkrive^  forward  and  ex- 
pired with  a  feeble  scream. 

In  the  meantime  the  hui^r  had  reloaded  his 
cifle,  and  I  was  now  soaroely  sorry  to  find  that  he 
was  bringhig  it  to  bear  upon  the  solitary  mate  of 
his  sad  tropny  that  sat  listlessly  dose  by.  There 
was  a  sharp  ringing  noise,  and  uie  fell  dead  to  the 
earth  with  a  heavy  thud.  There  was  no  pleasure 
or  gleam  of  triumph  in  the  eye  of  the  hnnter;  for, 
aa  fie  gased  upon  both  the  noble  creatures,  recently 
•o  fhll  of  life  and  vigor,  he  excfaUmed  moumftilly : 
*'  I  have  shot  my  last  eagle !" 


^A  Brand  from  the  Burning." 

''Dbab  me!  What  a  disagreeable  odor!"  and 
lErs.  Benedict  pausing,  hatf-way  up  the  dirty 
tUrd-pair  back,  where  she  was  seeking  some  poor 
pensioner  on  her  bounty,  drew  her  silken  robes 
mere  cloeely  about  her. 

•*  It*s  burning  charcoal,**  said  matter-of-fact  Pe- 
ters, the  maid.  '*  I  know  it  as  far  as  I  can  smell  it 
mylady." 

''  How  can  these  people  endure  anything  so  un- 
pleasant?" muttered  Mrs.  Benedict,  with  a  shiver 
of  tfsgust  **  ReaUy.  Peters,  it— it-turns  me  sick." 

She  dntched  at  the  broken  baluster  for  support 
The  pretty  rose-red  flush  had  gone  f^om  her  cheeks, 
the  lurht  from  her  eyes.  There  was  very  little  af- 
fectatton  about  this  pampered  favorite  of  fortune, 
after  all ;  and  her  sudden  illness  was  not  a  bit  of 
flne4ady  squeamishness,  as  even  a  careless  observer 
might  have  seen. 

"I  hope  nothing's  wrong,  my  lady,"  gasped  Pe- 
ten.  *'  It's  vemr  mrasuai  to  find  such  a  smefl  about 
me  place.  'ifeVe  been  here  often,  and  I  never 
noticed  ft  befi>re." 

"  Never." 

''  They  do  say  people  sometimes  take  their  lives 
wUh  bumhig  cnarooal.  I've  read  of  it  hi  novels, 
aaa " 

"Take  their  Uvea?"  echoed  llrs.  Benedict,  for- 


getting her  fhintness  in  an  instant  "  Mercy  on  me  1 
how  horrible !  Peters,  we  must  learn  the  occasion 
of  this  odor." 

Before  the  maid  could  faiterpoee,  she  had  rushed 
to  the  landing  above,  utterly  regardless  that  the 
rich  silk  she  bad  on  was  trailing  in  the  dirt  and 
slime,  and  then,  pausing  before  a  door  where  the 
fumes  seemed  stronger  uan  elsewhere,  was  knock* 
Ing  loudly  for  admittance. 

No  answer.  It  was  not  a  time  for  ceremony— she 
lifted  the  latch  and  entered. 

What  she  saw  was  a  wretched  attic,  as  barren 
and  forlorn  as  anv  spot  within  four  walls  well  could 
be.  A  pan  of  half-consumed  charcoal  was  burning 
in  the  middle  of  the  fioor,  and  on  a  miserable  straw 
bed  in  one  comer  lay  stretched  the  senseless  form 
of  a  man. 

Though  Mrs.  Benedicts  rod^kaf  exiateEice  tiad 
never  known  an  expcrieiicB  liite  tLiA,  or  even 
dreamed  of  one,  she  was  equAl  to  tbe  emergency. 
Flashinff  a  single  glance  of  boiror  iibout  the  apart- 
ment with  its  deatii-giving  MinoKptiere,  i^lie  rati  to 
the  window,  flung  up  the  eush,  and  has]  h)^»ed  out 
the  charcoal  before  Peters  even  gained  tbc!  duor. 

By  this'  time  she  was  u early  j^t.in<;d.  (^eaaiiig 
over  the  sQl,  she  filled  her  Imigs  wiili  pure  air  fVom 
without,  and  then,  rushlns  to  the  bed,  chook  with 
an  her  might,  the  poor  felloir  lying  there. 

Of  course  that  was  of  no  use,  so  she  scToamcd 
to  Peters— somewhat  h}*8tericaUy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed—and the  maid,  greatly  shocked  and  startled 
like  her  mistress,  came  hurrying  to  her  attistance. 

*^We  must  get  hhn  to  the  window,  Peters. 
Quick !    It  is  the  only  chance  to  save  him." 

Between  them  they  somehow  managed  to  aceom' 
plish  thefar  object,  and  Mrs.  BenedTct  who  had 
scarcely  lifted  a  feather'a-weight  all  her  life  before, 
was  not  even  conscious  of  Eaving  done  anjrthing 
unusual,  so  completely  was  her  nund  wrapped  np, 
and  her  sympathiea  enlisted,  in  the  fhte  of  the 
would-be  suicide. 

Not  until  the  pure,  sweet  air  ttcm.  without  was 
blowingon  her  face  did  she  take  a  good  look  at 
him.  Then  a  suppressed  cry  broke  from  her  Ups, 
and  her  fhce  became  the  whiter  of  the  two. 

"EUeryVane!" 

'*  Do  you  know  him,  my  lady?"  asked  Peten,  her 
gray  eves  dilating  a  littie. 

"  I  did  know  him  ten  years  ago.*' 

This  was  all.  Mrs.  Benedict  sat  speechless  after 
the  stem  brevity  of  this  response,  her  ffam^er-tipa 
clinched  fiercely  into  her  pret^  pink  palms,  her 
silken  bodice  rising  and  fUling  with  the  wild  throb* 
bing  of  her  heart 

She  did  not  choose  to  have  Peters  know  the  one 
folly  of  her  life— how  she  had  given  her  love  un- 
sought before  she  was  either  a  wife  or  a  widowr 
But  the  sight  of  that  Ulo9,  dangeroudy  handsome 
and  wfamhig  still,  in  spite  of  its  ghastly  pallor  and 
awftil  stillness,  brought  back  the  old  ache  and  pain 
she  had  fondly  believed  was  stifled  for  ever;  for  it 
was  EHeryTane  she  had  loved. 

But  life  is  an  incomprehensible  problem;  and 
though  evenr  Jack  has  his  Jill,  Mrs.  Benedict  had 
manled  a  wall  Street  millionaire,  and  Ellery  Tane, 
tumhig  his  back  on  her,  had  gone  away,  found 
somebody  else's  JUl,  and  made  her  hia  wife. 

All  this  had  happened  ten  good  years  before,  but 
it  came  back  with  startUng  freshness  to  Mrs.  Bene- 
dict's mind  as  she  stood  looking  down  fixedly  at 
the  haffgard  fhce,  the  blue,  pinched  features  of  the 
man  who  had  passed  her  by— stood  there  waiting 
with  suspended  breath  to  learn  whether  he  would 
live  or  die. 

At  last  the  muscles  of  the  mouth  twitched  a  littie, 
there  came  a  quivering  about  the  eyelids,  and  slowly 
the  great  magnetic  orbs  uplifted  and  testened  a 
wild,  wondering  gaze  upon  ner  fkce. 

Mrs.  Benedict  met  it  with  a  forced  smile. 

**  You  have  been  very  ill,"  she  said.  *'  Pray  be 
quiet    You  wiU  be  better  directly." 

Whether  he  recognized  the  voice ,tor  whether  ftalJ 
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oonseioiMMii,  toddenlj  retarniiiff,  had  swept  the 
film  from  his  yidon,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  bat  all  at 
once  he  seemed  to  be  awalre  who  it  was  standing  hj 
his  side. 

"Yon!"  he  said,  flUntlj,  and  tamed  his  fkce 
aside. 

A  flash  rooonted  to  Mrs.  Benedlot^s  forehead.  It 
looked  as  if  he  regreted  to  see  her  there.  Bat  he 
was  so  weak,  so  m,  so  fhll  of  tronble,  that  she  coald 
not  cherish  resentment  against  him,  whaterer  he 
might  do. 

*'  Ton  seem  to  be  hi  need  of  a  frtend,*'  she  said, 
in  a  gentle  TOice,  "  and  I  am  anxious  to  lerre  you, 
Mr.  fane." 

*'  So  you  have  not  forgotten  mef 

"Oh,  no." 

He  turned  then  and  looked  at  her,  a  bitter  smile 
on  his  haggard  fisoe. 

"That^i  strange.  Prosperous  people  are  not 
wont  to  remember  the  unfortunate." 

'*  Have  you  been  unfortunate ?"  she  asked,  when 
Ahe  could  command  herself  to  speak,  for  she  was 
greatly  agitated. 

One  quick,  shuddering,  shrinking  glance  round 
the  squalid  attic  was  his  only  answer. 

"I'm  sorry,  ICr.  Vane,  very  sorry.  And  if  I  can 
do  anything  to  help  tou " 

An  eager,  wiilfai  look  finished  the  sentence  more 
emphatically  than  words  could  have  done.  There 
was  a  briefsQence,  and  then  she  added,  in  a  husky 
whisper: 

"At  any  rate,  whaterer  may  befUl  you,  you 
must  promise  me  never  again  to  trifle  yrith  your 
life." 

A  flush  of  shame  and  misery  swept  up  to  the  roots 
of  his  disheveled  hair. 

"  Vm  not  sure  I  should  have  the  courage  to  try 
the  experiment  over  anin." 

"  Have  you  the  inclination  T' 

Be  was  silent. 

"Oh,  man,  manl  what  hak  driven  you  to  this 
madness!" 

"Th)uble,"  was  the  brief,  low  answer. 

"Will  vou  tell  me  your  story?    I  have  heard 
nothing  of  jrou  since— since— ' 
years  ago, 


-we  met  in  society  ten 


'  It  isn't  a  pleasaatstory,  Mrs.  Benedict" 

"I  wish  to  hear  it,  all  die  same ;  that  is,  if  yon 
feel  inclined  to  make  me  your  confidant" 

"  Let  me  make  It  very  orief,  then.  A  few  random 
touches  wHl  outline  the  whole  terrible  history.  The 
woman  I  married  ruined  me.  She  was  a  beautiful 
fiend,  (lUse  to  the  heart's  core.  like  a  human 
vampit-e,  she  drew  me  into  her  subtile  anare  OQly  to 
makQ  me  her  dupe— her  victim." 

Mrs.  Benedict  was  trembling. 

"Hush!"  she  saM,  hoarsely.  "Don't  say  such 
hard  things  of  her." 

"They  are  not  half  the  truth,"  he  answered, 
bitterly.  "  A  pure,  innocent  woman  like  yourself 
could  never  comprehend  the  inlSuny  of  this  othei^. 
Enough— I  wfil  not  dwell  upon  it  when  I  saw  be- 
hind the  mask,  and  knew  she  would  certainly  dis- 
grace me,  I  took  her  abroad.  In  vahi.  The  blow 
tell,  all  the  same.  She  fled  with  a  French  noble- 
man, dragging  my  name  hito  shameAil  celebrity ; 
but  not  unto  she  had  squandered  my  wealth  and 
wrecked  my  happiness  for  ever." 

Mra.  Benedict  was  crying.  She  had  never  known 
any  woes  of  her  own.  except  those  ten-year-dd 
pangs  of  unrequited  love ;  but.  her  heart  was  Ihll  of 
sympathy  for  another's  troubles. 

"I  foHowed  the  guilty  pair  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,"  Ellery  Vane  resumed,  in  a  harsh, 
rough  voice.  "  I  meant  to  kill  that  man.  There 
was  murder  in  mv  heart  But  God  took  vengeance 
into  hfe  own  hands.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  read  la 
one  of  the  daily  papers  that  he  had  oeen  killed 
in  a  notorious  gamnhng-den  in  this  very  city." 

"  Thank  Ood !"  murmured  Mrs.  Benedict,  hico- 
herently. 

"  I  seemed  to  lose  all  interest  in  life  at  once.    I 


had  no  money— I  could  not  pay  for  eves 

wretched  lodgings  as  these— I  had  no  frlendL    It 
seemed  so  much  sweeter  to  die  than  to  live." 

The  weary,  listless  voice  ceased  at  last,  and  hh 
eyes  dwelt  fiercely,  hungrllv  upon  Mrs.  Benedicts 
Dace.    Involuntarily  she  nela  him  out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  so  thankful  I  found  you,  Mr.  Vane." 

"  Then  you  are  still  my  friend  T' 

"Always.  And  I'm  sure  I  can  assist  yon  in  more 
ways  than  yon  imagine.    Will  you  let  me  ?" 

His  hand  ffell  on  his  breast,  and  he  was  silenl 
a  few  moments. 

"I  don't  wish  to  seem'  ungratefrit,"  he  said, 
at  last,  with  such  a  haggard  smile  that  the  tears 
crowded  into  her  eyes  agahi  more  thickly  than 
ever.  "Yon  saved  the  life  that  another  woman 
wrecked,  and  it  belongs  to  vou." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  goon  care  to  preserve  H,** 
Mrs.  Benedict  answered,  blushing  rosy  red.  "  Ther0 
must  be  no  trifling  with  It  on  your  part  in  fatnre. 
Ill  not  permit  it" 

She  was  a  woman  of  tact,  and  seemed  to  retflK 
instinctively  the  immediate  wants  of  this  man  Ae 
had  saved  from  suicide.  Calling  thh  aghast  Peters 
out  upon  the  landing,  she  gave  her  a  list  of  • 
number  of  articles  she  was  to  procure  for  the  poor 
fellow's  Comfort. 

"  I*m  going  to  leave  you  to  take  care  of  hte  un- 
til evening,  Peters,"  she  said.  "  It  isn't  quite  safe 
to  desert  him  utterly.  The  carriage  will  come  for 
you  at  six  o'clock.'' 

Peters  did  not  look  particulariy  pleased,  but  her 
mistress's  word  was  law. 

"  Very  well,  mv  lady,  perhaps  that  is  the  best 
arrangement  that  can  be  made.  It  wouldn't  an- 
swer for  you  to  remain.^ 

"  Certainly  not,"  biting  her  lip.  "  Kow  do  be  a| 
cheerAii  as  70U  can,  Peters,  and  ^  to  make  lb; 
Vane  comfortable." 

She  returned  to  &e  attic,  and  said  good^by  to  ker 
|>ro<^^rather  tremulously,  promised  to  retotn  the 
next  day,  and  finally  depar^d. 

As  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  which  watf 
waiting  in  the  sordid  alley  bef^'the  door,  agadOtl 
haggard-looking  woman,  with  fhded  yellow  hafr,  an} 
wUd  eyes  of  the  real  Irish  blue, rose  up  from  a  nel^- 
boring  doorstep,  stared  at  her  a  moment  fixe^y, 
and  then  tamed  away  with  a  jeering  laa|^. 

"What  a  singular-looking  creature P'  thonglt 
Mrs.  Benedict,  shivering  a  little,  as  she  seated  Mt-. 
self  among  the  velvet  cushiotis.  "She  must  haVe 
been  a  beauty  once.  Igoader  what  ahe  saw  about 
me  to  attract  her  attention.'* 

*A|fiv#4athoaie«-«iid  finding  leistore  inHMrr^it^- 
meni  of  h^i'  bbadoir,  tb  reflect  upon  the  fndfdeiAr  of 
the  day,  yrs.  Benedict's  heart  fluttered  rather 
wildiy.  She  aoubted  the  wisdom  of  promising  l|ir 
protection  to  a  mai\  of  EDerv  Vane's  attnc«fM| 
the  world  would  certainly  ju4ge  her  harshly,  Ba{ 
then  she  dared  not  desert  him.  He  waa.^te 
wretched,  and  world-weary,  and  heart-sick  'If  be 
left  friendless  and  penniifps  again.  The  raffU 
would  certainly  be  disastrous. 

"  One  woman  has  been  his  ruin,"  ahe  arased, 
soft  blushes  coming  and  going  in  her  lovely  ohaaki. 
"  Whv  should  not  another  prove  his  salvalion!  U 
would  be  no  more  than  compensation." 

Subtle  sophistry,  but  it  seemed  moat  oonvinc^ 
to  Mrs.  Benedict,  and  she  had  no  father  or  nieti^ 
or  near  relative  to  dissuade  her  from  her  jpurpese. 

So  the  next  day  found  her  hi  the  oingy  fttft 

Ellery  Vane  met  her  with  an  eager  smUe  aa4;0Qt- 
stretched  hands.  A  little  friendly  interest  a^  pbataF 
of  nourishing  food  had  dona  wonders  fbr  mx$.  at 
ready. 

"  I  feel  like  a  new  man,"  he  said,  "  It  is  yonr 
work.    God  bless  you !" 

"  Has  that  old  temptation  left  you?"  she  aaked, 
again,  where  she  looked  like  ik  wanderlog  saa- 
beam,  her  bright,  fresh  beautr  and  coatl^  raispeat 
brightening  all  the  place  until  it  seemed  quite  lik^ 
another. 


-T#«^ 
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droppiic  her  iroioe,  ind  learcelr  &§rtag  to  aUndeHo 
the  peril  be  hid  been  in  iM>ve  ^uslal^ 

"Pereter." 

Thev  had  e  tone,  agHsted  kUrrkom,  and  Mn. 
Benedict  did  all  in  ner  power  to  enoetrace  her  jh'o- 
t^.  Things  did  look  dark  for  Urn.  He  had  learned 
no  bneineae,  and  had  ttodfed  for  ne  protoerien*  The 
son  of  a  rich  mAn,  he  had  considered  hifi  wealth 
boondleeB,  and  had  taken  no  thought  for  the 
fhtore. 

**  I  think  I  Bight  make  a  paesaMe  lawiten  whh 
the  proper  tnuoiogi"  he  said,  making  a  )Mble.  at- 
tempt to  be  cheertoL 

**Tbe  very  thing  T'  ezdaimed  ICrs.  Benedict 
*'  Ton  shall  haye.  ererj  opportnnify.  Of  coime  the 
first  reqnisite  la  money,  and  here  is  my  obeek* 
book " 

"  Do  Ton  think  I  conld  take -money  Irom.yiMiP 
he  asked,  with  a  crimsoned  ihoe. 

"  Yon  most.  What  I  throw  awi^.apctt  kntek^ 
knacks  CTcry  month  of  my  life  wonUl  mene.tban 
snpply  Toor  wants.  Uy  IViexidship  is  g«od  ft>r  no- 
thing if  yon  wiu  not  let  me  help  yon* ,  Oc,  it  yott 
chooee,  yon  can  lake  the  money  as  a  loan,  and  .pay 
it  back  when  von  are  ablf  •"  ;  .•    -Li 

The  poor  feUbw^s  lips  were  qniyering. 

"  Yon  are  my  good  angel,  Mrs.  Benedict  I  wish 
there  were  more  each  women  in  the  world." 

She  bent  her  head  to  conceal  her  own  emotion. 

"  Yon  most  begin  yonr  new  life  to-morrow.  There 
is  no  use  in  delaying.  And  when  it  is  well  began, 
win  yon  come  often  to  see  me  ?  I  shall  be  anzioas 
to  learn  how  yon  are  setting  on." 

Of  coors^  he  promised,  and  kept  his  word.  As 
drowidng  men  cling  to  straws,  so  did  this  poor 
fellow  feel  like  clinging  to  the  helping  hand  that 
had  snatched  hhn  as  a  orand  ih>m  the  burning.  It 
was  only  her  kind  encouragement  that  held  him 
back  from  the  black  gulf  of  despair. 

So  the  weeks  went  by.  aid  once  every  month  he 
found  Us  way  to  the  handsome  brown-stone  fhmt  in 
Madison  Square,  and  spent  a  happy  hour  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  patroness. 

After  a  HtUe  Mrs.  Benedict  began  all  unwittingly 
to  count  the  days  between  these  visits.  Ellery 
Vane  was  growmg  cheerlbl,  young-looking  and 
handsome  again,  and  oftentimes  she  forgot  in  his 
preeence  tiie  chances  and  chianges  of  the  past  ten 
years,  and  found  herself  blushing  and  trembling  Hke 
an  unsophisticated  girl  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  at 
Htb  glance  of  Us  magnetic  eyw. 

At  last,  one  memorable  dav,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance earlier  than  usual.  Mrs.  Benedict  sa^fit  a 
glanoe  thai  somethfaig  was  wrong,  fle  lookeaMg- 
gard,  anl^Mto,  and  thm— very  much  as  he  had  looked 
when  she  found  him  in  that  miserable  attic. 

"  What  is  the  matter  r'  she  asked,  quickly.  "  I 
have  anmed  the  right  to  share  vonr  Rubles." 

Dropping  into  the  nearest  citair,  he  covered  his 
face  imh  his  shaldng  hands. 

«.'  It  seems  so  hardr— so  yery  bitter  !**  he  cried, 
incoherently. 

At  the  »ght  of  his  distress  Mrs.  Benedict's  hardlv- 
maintained  composure  gave  way.  She  stepped  to 
his  side,  and,  standing  there,  looked  down  at  him 
with  all  her  heart  in  her  eyes. 

**  Edery,  speak  to  me !"  she  implored.  **  In  whom 
can  you  confide  if  not  in  me  T" 

The  eager,  passionate  voice  told  its  own  story. 
EOery  Vane  lilted  his  head  with  a  stifled  cry,  and  a 
glad  light  broke  over  his  fhce.  But  it  was  gone  in 
an  Instant,  leaving  it  stem  and  cold. 

*'  Hush  I"  he  said,  before  she  could  utter  another 
word.  **  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell.  My  wife 
has  foun^me  out  She  has  been  to  me  to  cla&n  my 
protecBon." 

His  wife !  Mn.  Benedict  tottered,  ind  put  out 
her  hands  weakly.  She  had  forgotten  there  was 
such  a  person  in  existence* 

*<Ana  youf '  she  whispered,  when  she  could  com- 
mand hereto  speak  at  alL       ,  «.     '.^ 

«  God  help  me  I    I  dou^t  know  my  own  W}^    I 


was  trytog  so  earnestly  to  wfai  an  honorable  nama 
ameng  men.  Mt  she  will  wreck  my  life,  as  Aha 
wrecfid  it  before." 

Mrs.  Benedict  turned  sflently  away.  Adtfee,  con- 
sole, she  eouM  not  So  there  was  dead  sUence  in 
the  room  for  several  nrinatee. 

**  I  si^  I  hod  better  go,"  said  EUery,  at  latt,  In  a 
voica  TOO  wotM  hot  havo  recognised.  '  *'  Fhraw^ll. 
X  shall  never  forget  your  kindnesa  to  me.  hi  €od*a 
own  tfane  He  will  reward  yon  for  it" 
>  ^'So,  withon*  even  a  parting  hand-clasp^for  he 
distrusted  his  own  strength,  BUery  Vane  left  her. 

for  hova  after  he  had  goiw  the  mIseTable  woman 
motionless,  both  hands  tightly  clasped  over  her 
throbbing  heart  She  felt  huniiliated.  Suddenly 
and  painlblly  had  she  awakened  to  the  conviction 
that  a  new  love  hi^  ris^n,  ph^hix-like,  f^om  the 
Mhes  of  the  ola.  only  infinitely  more  intense. 

rflh^'whaitariled  from  her  reverie  by  the  sound  of 
lo«d  vaieea  hi  the  hall,  nd  pceoenUy  Peters  ap^ 
'wttaveryfloBbedlaee.eayingiBanta^Jiired 


tdMn 

'**Bot*i  hlameme,myl»4r;  I  tri^^  to  keep  the 
YrieCched  ereatnre  ontslde,  bat  she  insisted  oo  seeing  ' 
fqm  and  eirfi^m  in  spite  ef  me." 

Looking  round  with  a  blank  stare  of  astonish- 
ment, Mrs.  Benedict  saw,  leering  at  her  over  Peters's 
shoulders,  the  wasted,  haggara  face  of  the  yellow- 
habitd  woman  siM  had  b«^  once  before.   . 

"Ill  not  taitmde  many  moments,  madame,"  said 
the  woman,  advanctaig  a  few  steps,  while  a  wicked 
BmOe  wreathed  her  lips.  "  You  can  bear  with  me 
the  short  time  I  shall  remahi." 

**  What  do  you  wantr*  asked  Mrs.  Benedict,  her 
heart  in  her  mouth. 

"  I  came  hither  to  give  you  a  piece  of  information 
for  which  you  ought  to  be  profoundly  grateful." 

••  Well  ?» 

**  I  Ml  EBery  Vane's  wife  1" 

&iqMiplble  to  mistake  the  tone  of  malieioue 
triamph  in  whidi  these  words  were  uttered.  The 
speAer  seemeA  to  thhik  they  would  fhll  like  a 
thunderbolt    Mrs.  Benedict  duL  catch  her  breath. 

"  Indeed,"  die  said,  after  a  triflmg  pause, '« Pvc 
heard  of  you.  It  was  a  mistake  if  you  Judged  other- 
wise. Unfortunately^  I  never  heard  anything  that 
was  good." 

For  a  minute  the  woman  seemed  confounded, 
then  %  hoarse  lanch  gurgled  over  her  lips. 

"  Pm  glad  my  nusband  had  the  grace  to  tell  yoa 
I.was  alive ;  I  thought  you  did  not  know  it" 

Mrs.  Benedict  sat  speechless. 

'*  I  know  you  love  him,^*  went  on  the  mocking 
voice.  "Don't  take  the  trouble  to  depyit— Pve 
hfbd  my  eyes  on  vou  both,  and  intend  to  bidk  your 
little  game ;  so  take  warning  and  lavish  your  bland* 
isbments  upon  some  one  else.  I  shall  not  resign  aqr 
didm  upon  Ellety  Vane  as  long  as  we  both  live !" 

Mrs.  Benedict  disdabed  to  answer,  and  tke .: 
woman  turned  slowly,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  ''\ 
has  accomplished  her  mission,  and  staggered  Out  of  ' 
the  room- 

"  She's  drunk  I"  said  Peters,  in  a  horrified  wife, 
per,  when  the  street-door  had  been  heard  te  close  . 
sharply. 

Mn.  Benedict  did  not  seem  to  catch  her  maid's 
meaning  at  once,  but  when  she  did  she  started  to 
her  feet,  hor  fhce  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  hi  ttie  alone,  Peters?  She  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  the  streets  in  such  a  condition;  some 
injory  might  beMl  her.  My  hat  and  cloak,  Peterv 
—make  haste !" 

The  distressed  maid  attempted  a  remonstrance, 
but  Mrs.  Benedict,  refosing  to  listen,  snatched  the 
wraps  out  of  her  reluctant  hands  and  huified  faito 
the  street 

A  yellow-haired  woman  was  staggering  toward  a 
distant  crosshig.  10s.  Benedict  caught  one  glimpse 
of  her,  and  mn  her  eyes  opened  wide  and  wmte, 
for  she  saw  a  runaway  horse  dashing  right  for  the 
spot  where  the  iU-feted  creature  stoi^  ( 
.    She  uttered  a  wild  scream,  and  aU  was  conf^ision 
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for  ft  few  miniites ;  somebody  dioiited  and  Bome- 
body  swore,  and  preseatty  a  gbastir  burden  was 
lifted  by  tender,  pitiful  hands,  and  laid  stark,  stiff 
and  horribly  braised  upon  the  sidewalk.  The  poor, 
frivolous,  ffoiltjr  creature  had  gone  to  Meet  her  Qod 
— a  fearfu  retribution  had  oyertaken  her. 

One.  year  later,  there  was  a  grand  wedding  fai 
4  Madison  Square,  and  our  heroine's  life  was  crowned 
with  hAppineas  and  peace. 

Of  Ellery  Tane's  career,  with  such  a  woman  for 
his  wife,  it  is  unneoeasary  to  say  aaytUag.  8he  had 
guided  his  feet  into  straight  path8>  ana  would  not 
her  loTo  and  watohM  oare  be  all-snffle4eot  to  ke^ 
them  there  tiU  the  end? 


A  Balloon  AdventunB. 


On  the  18th  of  June,  1786,  took  plaee  the  baUoon 
aseensioii  of  the  physidst  Tester,  which  was  at- 
tended with  somewhat  oomleal  results.-  After  start- 
ing ftom  Paris  alone,  and  in  a  balloon  of  small 
dimtonsieiks  flUed  with  hydfogen,  the  leitfned  man 
came  down  at  the  Tillage  of  Montmcrency.  He 
descended,  however,  in  a  fleU  of  iteaily  r^  com, 


and  the  profwietor,  indignant  at  the  damage  dene, 
came  out  with  m  number  of  his  peaaaata  to  darner 
for  compensation.  Tester  refused  obstinAMy  to 
pay  anything,  on  the  not  rery  sane  ground  that  the 
harm  done  waa  accidental ;  whereupon  the  Imboreit, 
with  the  view  of  draggiiw  him  before  the  local 
magistrate,  seised  hola  of  one  of  the  ropes  aid 
towed  the  balloon  after  them,  while  a  fum-boj, 
in  order  to  prevent  Hm  ezperimentaliat  fh»a  eaeap- 
ing,  climbed  into  the  car  and  took  his  seat  opposite 
him.  Alter  going  half  a  mile,  Tester  began  to  reiect 
that,  being  cleariy  fai  the  wrong,  he  shoidd  In  aB 


and  quietlv  cut  the  rope  by  which  he  waa 
hauled  berore  ioatioe,  upon  which,  to  the  fau 
stupefaction  of  the  rustics,  who  understood  Boomg 
of  the  new  Invintkm,  and  to  the  nnspisAkable  &- 
frost  of  the  fiurm-boy,  the  balloon  rose  &wWtf  into 
the  air  and  disappeared  in  the  clouda. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  ferm-boy  d 
hour  teter,  and  albw  leagnes  off,  in  the  < 
the  aerooant,  his  hah*  had  tamed  gray* 
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Ths  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelTe,  and  the 
rooms  of  the  Small-hoars  Clab  were  filled  with  the 
nsnal  crowd  of  exquisites  on  their  pas  sace  from 
one  reception  to  another,  of  ennay^  wno  pre- 
ferred this  lonnge.to  any  reception  at  all,  of  whist 
or  euchre-players,  of  smokers,  and  dreamers,  and 
gossips,  and  idlers. 

Joining  first  one  and  then  another  of  these  groups, 
and  turning  from  each  with  an  intensely  bored  ex- 
pression, wandered  a  good-looking  young  man 
whom  the  others  addressed  as.  Old  Guard,  Young 
Guard,  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  as  their  ac- 
quaintance ranged  ttom  that  familiarity  bordering 
on  contempt  to  ceremonious  politeness. 

Good-looking  and  well-dreased,  in  style  betoken- 
ing a  sacrifice  to  society  either  made  or  contem- 
plated, with  the  air  of  education,  inherited  good 
manners,  and  wealth,  this  man  cairied  about  with 
him  such  an  appalling  expression  of  weariness,  of 
apathy  and  of  cynicism,  that  he  seemed  to  shed  a 
chill  over  everv  group  in  which  he  mingled,  every 
person  whom  he  addressed,  without  the  faculty  of 
reoeiying  in  return  the  slightest  relief  to  his  apa- 
thetic gloom. 

As  the  clock  began  to  strike,  he  stood  idlv  pull- 
ing on  the  white  gloves  he  had  carried  cruaned  in 
his  right  hand,  and  staring  down  at  a  chess-board 
where  two  of  his  acquaintance  were  Just  finishing 
an  exciting  game,  lost  as  he  looked,  through  the 
nervous  consciousness  of  the  elder  player  that  those 
dreamy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  play« 

"Checkmate!"  quietly  remarked  the*yoanger« 
placing  his  queen  in  position  as  the  last  stroke  of 
the  bell  vibrated  through  the  room  and  se^^med  to 
continue  itself,  and  to  nungle,  with  fl^e  sihery  strains 
of  a  f^esh  young  voice  sti^ing  the  opening  words  of 
the  ballad  of  the  hour. 

"  CDDfooDd  til  at  E^irl  l*^  angrily  exclaimed  the 
loMng  plajer.  "^  What  biinineftA  }md  she  here? 
Wliflre'*  tbe  janitor  ?    Sbe  nhsB  be  put  out." 

Qe  r«z^  the  bell  m  be  apokt?.  and  Gardiner 
turned,  not  f.o  muck  to  see  llifj  caxist^  of  disturbance 
asi  beoanee  bis  way  tc  the  door  led  \n  that  direction ; 
bat  havipsr  tiirTELG<3^  he  allowed  hiH  eyes  to  rest  upon 
the  intruder  whh  a  Khade  more  of  mterest  than  he 
had  bUberio  bestowed  upoa  anything.  And  cer- 
ia'mh  it  wa^  a  pueuliii)  Hi^tpt&riiiir  c  «nough  upon 
wLicb  be  looked  to  Jiave  demnuded  a  ieconaghmce 
from  tbe  most  hlo^d  cres, 

A  chiJdiMh,  Kupple  flgute,  full  of  aniaught  grace 
and  energy,  and  |>roiiilJlag  Mh  development,  a 
well-shabed  bead  covered  with  a  tumbled  mass  of 
barnt-cold  eurlB,  neitber  bIioH  enough  for  a  boy's 
or  long  enough  for  a  glrl'B  wciir  i  a  clear,  pale  skin> 
•  K]ir;htly  ^bf^derj  wUb  tbe  \iok't  tmta  ot  late  hours 
iirid  untimely  ex^rlione;  n  me  try  month  for  ever 
expanding  into  iby  smUa  iL^it  b]oii|;i't  out  the  love- 
liest dimples  Imaginable ;  a  saucy  nose,  end  great 
eyes  shaded  with  thick  dark  lashes  and  eyebrows, 
the  iris  of  a  pale  transparent  gray,  but  with  pupils 
so  expansive  as  often  to  give  the  efibct  of  black 
eyes. 

The  dress  of  this  poor  little  wandering  princess 
was  tawdry  an^  soiled,  and  yet  put  on  and  adjusted 
with  a  certain  amount  ot  onginality  and  taste,  and 
the  string  of  cheap  blue  bcMs  twisted  among  her 
yellow  curls  suited  them  far  better  than  some-  of 
the  headgear  Gardiner  had  that  night  seen  worn  by 
some  very  aristocratic  ladies. 

In  her  hand  she  carried  a  guitar,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  a  bamo,  which  she  touched  with  a  wild 
freedom  evidently  of  only  nature*s  .teaching,  while 
her  voice,  young  and  untrained  as  i^  was,  suggested 
promise  of  wonderftil  power  and  sweetness  in  the 
lutore. 

As  Gardiner  stood  sflently  watching  and  Itstenbif 
to  this  strange  ehild—for  she  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old—the  janitor, 
having  ncmf^  his  kistfiwtfoBB  from  the  defeated 


chess-player,  approached  and  rudely  laid  his  1 
upon  her  shoulder,  giving  it  an  fanpmse  toward  tke 
door.  The  song  ceased  instancy,  and  the  gre«t 
eyes,  black  as  midnight  in  their  anger,  flMhed  v^ 
into  the  man's  face. 
*'  What  you  touching  me  fort  what  yon  want!** 
"  Want  you  to  get  out  of  this,  you  yoong  street- 
walker! Who  gave  yon  leave  to  come  in  beee 
disturbing  respectable  gentlemen  this  way  ?  Om», 
walk!" 

*'  If  they  can  stand  yon,  I  reckon  the^  can  ma,. 
you  Paddy-f^om-Cork !"  screamed  the  child,  as  tbe 
man  rudely  pushed  her  from  the  room,  and  in  tb» 
hall  was  proceeding  to  yet  rougher  measorea,  ^-^^ 
his  arm  was  lighfly  Upped  with  the  head  ef  a 


and  a  languid  voice  remarked : 

**  That  wiU  do,  Bnrke:  let  the  chUd  aloM,  aatf 
tell  me  if  Mr.  liarsh  was  inquhring  for  me  to-day." 

The  obsequious  porter  at  once  obeyed,  for  Mr. 
Gardiner's  dollars  slipped  through  his  tBgers  wik 
wonderftd  ease,  and  nis  voice,  althongh  so  langali, 
was  always  attended  to  in  the  honse-oommittee.  8» 
Burke  released  his  prisoner  and  answered  the  qvea- 
tlon,  and  she  slunk  out  of  the  door,  and  five  mInatM 
later  was  followed  down  the  steps  by  Peyton  Gar- 
diner, who  could  not  but  feel  a  Uttle  startted  wbes 
his  hand  was  seized  in  the  darkness  and  a  kisi  nid 
a  tear  simultaneously/Ieposited  upon  it 

*'  Who  is  it?"  murmured  he,  his  eyes  stiU  blnded 
with  the  glare  of  the  hall-lamp. 

*  *  Only  me !  It  was  real  good  of  yon  to  make  ttm 
fellow  leave  go  of  me ;  and  if  yon  hadn't,  I  shovU 
have  gone  fbr  him,  and  then  I'd've  been  s«iit  t» 
the  lockup— and  I  do  hate  the  lockup  so !" 

«  Do  yon,  indeed,  my  dear?  Do  yon  efttn  go 
there?" 


*•  Oh,  no-~only  twice ;  but,  vou  see,  I'm 
bigger  now,  and  so  it's  worse." 

"Why  worse?" 

**  I  know  more  of  what  they're  talking  abo^asid 
I'd  get  bad  acquaintance." 

M  Xon  are  very  select  in  vour  aoquaintanoa,  >iMiff 
quite  exclusive,  I  suppose  7" 

'*  I  hate  to  have  people  talk  that  way,  avl^lbw 
were  so  pleased  that  they  knew  a  lot  movnaa  3 
do,  and  had  to  show  oflT,  even  to  a  little  traiwiBfaft 
me.  You  were  the  rigbt  sort  to  stand  up  mr^mn 
just  noir--and  now  I'm  going." 

*'  Stop  a  minute— here^s  a  little  present  -te  fiv, 
becanse  you  didn't  get  anything  in  the  filiih  INJI 
Do  yon  ung  round  town  every  night?"  ^ 

**  No ;  sometimes  I  get  a  chance  at  one  If  "flii 
theatres  to  go  on  as^supe  in  a  pantomime  «tf  aotB. 
because  I'm  so  pretty,  yon  know ;  and  so  '" 
sell  flowers ;  and  when  I  can  get  enough 
once,  I  buy  some  fhdt  and  a  basket  and 
round :  and  somethnes  I  get  a  chance  ta  p 
stray  nog,  or  maybe  a  child,  and  then  tiidce 
and  ^  rewarded.  Oh,  there's  lot  of  wura, 
a  living  when  a  feller's  young  and  lively  f" 

*'  Indeed !    Have  yon  parents  T' 

'*  Not  that  ever  I  heard  of:" 

"  Where  do  yon  live?  who  takes  eare  of  vott!** 

'*  I  take  care  of  mjrself  and  live  where  ittia*  I 
used  to  be  with  old  Mother  WQson  till  she  setwC^^ 
nnder  one  day,  and  since  that  I've  been  on  m^^wtt 
book.  I  most  generally  hang  ont  at  a  honae  dowB 
Oanal  Street  way.  though ;  anyway,  I  have  a  half  a 
room  there,  but  there's  lots  of  other  plaeea  where  I 
go  when  Heel  like  it" 

*'  What  an  odd  litUe  Bohemian  I  What's  yonr 
name  ?" 

**  WeU,  I  think  thev  eall  me  Staging  Sue  oftenaf 
than  anything  else.  Mother  WHson  aometime»  aaHed 
me  Fan,  but  oftener  it  was  Young  limb.  M%i»i 
on  the  whole  that's  the  name  Fm  moat  iaetfia^^ 
anyway,  it  suits  me  first-rate." 

''And  didn't  Mother  Wilson  tell  you  MirtbiDf 
about  your  mother,  or  where  you  cune  Iroai,  or 


give  anv  ctaie  to  yonr  hiiteryf   Bon't  yon  reatty 

know  what  name  you  have  a  right  to  ?" 
**  DivU  a  bit  of  it,  mister ;  bat  I  don't  mochihft- 
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li^Te  l>y«  any  right  to  tnj  wune,  and  haven't  got 
any  history.    Aovhow,  there  ain't  any  strawberry 
nuu-k   oo  my  kn  arm.  so  I  ain't  your  long-lost 
sister." 
.  * '  YoQ  go  to  the  theatre  sometimes,  I  infer  V* 

**  Yoa  what?    Never  mind,  though.    Yes,  I  do 
go  to  the  theatre  last  as  often  as  I  can  get  the 
'  stamps  to  get  a  gallery  ticket    It's  bully  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  ain't  it?" 

"  Well,  now,  look  here,  Fanny;  I'm  goinff  to 
Sive  yon  some  advice,  and  as  i  haven't  troubled 
myself  to  do  svch  a  thing  in  a  ffood  many  years,  I 
hope  von  will  appreciate  the  effort,  and  profit  by  it 
accordingly." 

*'  There  yon  go  again  with  your  big  words ! 
Well.  I  reckon  I  know  whai  yon  mean.  Go 
ahead  !'* 

"  The  advice  is  simply  to  change  your  mode  of 
life  before  it  is  too  late,  for  von  are  too  pretty  and 
too  bright  to  go  to  the  bad,  as  you're  in  the  sure 
way  to  do.  Now,  I  have  a  whim  to  try  the  benevo- 
lent dodge,  as  you  would  sav,  as  a  relief  to  the 
general  stapidity  of  life,  and,  if  yon  say  so,  I'll  trv 
it  on  yon.  I'll  give  yon  clothes,  put  you  to  school. 
amd»  as  soon  as  you  are  old  enongn,  have  yon  tausht 
mosfc.  if  you  turn  out  to  have  a  voice,  as  I  think 
von  will ;  and.  if  not  that,  I  will  set  vou  up  as  a  mil- 
iiner,  or  something  of  that  sort  What  do  you  think 
abontitr* 

*<Uml    Gotosehool?    Sort  of  slow,  isn't  it?" 

"  YoQ  can't  learn  music  or  be  a  first-clafis  mil- 
Hiier,  or  indeed  much  of  anything,  without  educa- 
tion." 

'*  Milliner  be  blowed!  I  sha'n't  never  be  a 
milliner." 

*<  Indeed !    Feel  above  it,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No ;  but  it's  so  darned  slow  to  sit  stiU  and  sew. 
IM  rather  do  something  larkier." 

**  See  here,  mj  dear  child,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask 
of  yoo.    Will  yon  grant  it  ?" 

"Go  ahead!" 

"  It  is  that  vou  will  never  used  the  word '  darned ' 

again ;  Mkewue  the  word  *  blowed ' ;  likewise 

Bat  these  two  will  do  to  begin  with.    Do  you  pro- 
miser 

**Are  you  one  of  them  City  Mission  folks?  Be- 
cause, if  you  are,  here's  your  stamps  back  again.  I 
ain't  the  sort  to  be  converted,  and  go  to  night- 
school,  and  that." 

"  I  suppose,  FanAy,  that  in  all  this  large  oity  there 
is  no  man  of  respectable  standmg  less  like  a  city 
missionary,  Qr  a  eenverter,  or  a  preacber,  or  a  light, 
to  anybody  else,  man,  woman  or  child,  than  I.  I 
oimpl^  object  to  hearing  such  coarse  and  low  ex- 
pressions from  a  very  pretty  feminine  mouth— a 
matter  purely  of  taste,  not  in  the  least  of  morality. 
Do  yon  understand  ?" 

"  Well-^yes,  I  reckon  I  do.  Some  folks  give 
money  when  they  see  old  Tom's  sore  arm,  and 
some  are  mad  as  fire  'cause  they  happened  to 
see  It." 

"  Precisely.  Yon  are  quick  as  well  as  original. 
Now  come  with  me,  and  IshaU  tell  my  man,  who  Js 
married,  to  take  you  home,  and  give  you  a  bed  for 
to- night,  and  to  morrow  I  will  ask  you  not  to  go  ont 
until  I  have-seen  you." 

"A  sort  of  a  rum  start,  but  I  reckon  I'll  see  it 
through,*  replied  the  child,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, and,  as  Gardiner  walked  down  the  street,  she 
tripped  thoughtfully  besi4e  him,  uniil^  of  a  s^i^den, 
she  Durst  out : 

"  I  see  now.  You*re  like  the  Marchioness  in  the 
Daoghter  of  the  Begiment,  and  yon  woiiidnH  like  I 
should  go  with  the  trainers  and  rattle  the  drum  and 
sing  wiUi  a  flag.  Yon  want  I  should  be  pretty  be- 
haved hke  slie  was  when  the  old  woman  was  about^ 
and  talk  right  smart,  like  a  book,  you  know/' 

*'  For  instance,'*  raplied  Gardiner,  piuch  amused, 
"  your  last  sentence  was,  this  was  a  rum  start,  but 
you  reckoned  you*d  see  it  through ;  now,  in  talking 
Uke  a  book  yon  would  put  it — -'' 

«<  High  he  vings,  what  is  this  wonder  that  I  hear  ? 


Let  me  consider  it,"  broke  ont  Fannv,  striking  an 
attitude,  and  glaring  up  with  her  greal  eyes  at  the 
gaslight  they  were  Just  passing. 

**An  actress,  a  singer,  a  prima  donna!"  muttered 
Gardiner,  contemplating  her.  **  She  cannot  lUl  to 
amuse  me  enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble." 

And,  without  comment,  he  led  the  way  to  his 
lodgings,  where,  in  the  dresstng-room,  sat  Mngaly, 
prince  of  valets,  hypocrite,  pilfnrar,  panderer, 
sleekest  and  most  respectftil  of  servants,  never 
absent,  never  weary,  never  cress,  indlBpensable  to 
the  master,  who  thoroughly  knew  his  fitnlts,  and 
tolerated  them  for  his  own  oonvenienoe. 

"  Hugaly,  yoo  see  this  child,"  began  Gardiner 
with  a  yawn.  "  She  is  the  ftiture  Llnd,<hM,  Lecoa,. 
what  you  will.  Take  her  home  to  your  wife,  see 
that  she  is  well  treated,  and  to-morrow  let  her  have 
a  bath,  and  get  her  hair  untangled  without  cutting. 
Get  her  a  dark-blue  blouse  and  petticoats,  with  new 
underclothes,  and  have  her  here  at  my  breakfast- 
time." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Hugaly,  as  quiedy  as  if 
all  this  were  the  ordinary.rontine  of  life.  **  will  yon 
undress  now,  sir*" 

"  Yes,  the  evening  Is  spoiled,  and  I  may  as  well 
go  to  bed  with  a  book." 

**  Will  the  young  lady  remain  here,  sir,  while  you 
undress  ?" 

"No,  Joseph,  she  will  not  Pur  her  In  the 
drawing-room.    Fanny,  yon  won't  run  away  ?" 

"  You  bet-  No,  mv  lord.  I  #111  not" 

*'  Overdone,  mv  pet    No  is  enough.**         '^ 

"  This  way,  if  yon  please.  Miss  Fanay,'*  said 
Hugaly,  obsequioniriv,  WhHe  his  sharp,  black  eyes 
inventoried  the  chad%  mtee,  and  made  an  faideliele 
record  in  his  methodical  memorv  of  every  feature. 

The  next  morning,  about  twelve  eVsloek,  as  Gar- 
diner lounged  hito  his  little  eittfaig-room,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a  pretty  sight  A  smaH,  reuid  table, 
glittering  hi  toe  morning  sunlight  with  crystal,  sil- 
ver and  transparent  china.'  A  delicate  little  break- 
fast, just  sent  up  from  the  ^4,  a  comfortable  chair, 
with  a  stand  beside  it,  holding  a  glasa  of  bitters,  a 
case  of  cigars  and  the  morning  paper,  a  eage  in  the- 
window,  wherein  a  canary  trnled  until  he  shook 
ever 
look 


Brv  golden  feather  with  his  eesta^,  and,  standing 
_.  Mug  and  listening  to  him,  a  slender,  graoefhl  te- 
ure,  jauntily  dressea  Iti  the  Bide  sallorehfat,  WMi 
linen  collars  and  cuflb,  the  bt-i||^t  yellbw  hair  thor- 
ough! v  neat  and  yet  waving  loosely-  over  Ite^ 
shoulders,  and  a  face  whds^  beauty  shone  out  Irohi 
its  new  surroundings  like  the  «un  emerging  firom  a 
cloud.  '     ' 

"  Good-morning,  Fanny,*'  said  Oardteer,  quietly. 

Fannv  looked  astonished;  this  being  the  first  time 
she  had  been  thus  addressed  ill  all  her  Uf^ ;  but; 
wUEi  'jL^ikl  puv,L.r»i  ur  imitation  and  Intuition,  she' 
bow«d,  fimiJod,  said  gond-momittg,  and  advancing, 
laid  her  Hmall,  hard,  and  still  grimy  hand  in  the  soft 
wlitG  h&ikd  Qi  her  patron.  He  looked  down  at'tt 
criUcally,  I  hen  gUneed  over  the  whole  ooitnoe. 

'' il uglily 's  wife  Is  a  good  and  well-meaahig 
wciDian.but  she  Is  not  a  !ady,"said  he,  with  a  gentle 
eijiii,  aod  then  he  tumC'd  to  the  table.  *''Wul  yon 
tali(J  &ome  breakfsiHt. Funny?" 

'*  Cracky  t    Tbere  now,  that  sHpped  out,  but  I'm 

fetting  t1^  bang  of  it,  Til  be  aB  right  In  a  few  days. 
\\d&  giting  lu  ^ay  we  had  grub — we  had  brealmis 
at  six  o'clock.^' 

"  Breakfast,  my  dear,  not  breakfofl." 

"All  right,  ril  remember.  '  Think  I'll  ever  sing 
like  that  dicky-bh-d?" 

*'Tbat  canary,  do  jron  mean?  I  hope  you  wilt 
be  more  wonderful  in  your  degree  than  ne  In  his."  . 

"  When  will  I  begin  to  learn  r' 

''To-day.  I  have  thought  the  matter  all  out 
while  I  was  dressing,  and  my  plan  is  laid.  First  of 
all,  how  much  do  vou  care  for  a  promise  r> 

*•  I  never  make  ^em." 

"  Very  good. '  That  is  better  thSB  I  hoped,  for 
that  shows  that  you  fleel  them  bindbg.  Now,  I 
wish  you  to  make  me  a  very  solemn,  a  vtry  bind- 
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ing,  piiDiiiiM  befi^re  I  begin  upon  my  plan  with 
regard  to  yon.  It  is  that  yon  will  not  run  away 
from  me." 

"  Whenr 

**  Erer.  Ton  will  find  a  school  stupid  and  slow 
after  the  wild  freedom  of  toot  life  thas  fhr ;  yon 
will  miss  the  flsTor  of  wickedness  and  peril ;  nothing 
is  so  monotomms  as  Tirtne,.  especially  among  nn- 
f<yrmed  minds ;  bnt  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  be 
trained  in  maasers,  style,  and  the  usual  branches  of 
education  for  young  women.  This  will  take  some 
years,  and  mnst  be  a  stupid  and  laborious  process, 
but  yon  shi^l  pass  the  racations  with  me  in  as  much 
amusement  as  we  can  contrive  for  each  other,  and 
80  soon  as  yon  are  old  enough  we  will  go  abroad, 
and  yon  shall  stody  for  the  opera.  After  that,  you 
will  not  complain  of  lack  of  excitement,  or  admira- 
tion, or  power ;  that  is,  if  yon  turn  out  what  I  ex- 
pect" 

And  once  more  the  eyes  of  the  Mat^  man  of  the 
worM  eiitieaUy  traversed  and  Judged  of  every  de- 
tail of  the  ikce  and  flgure^  before  him. 

Fanny  listened  breathlessly. 

*  *  I  twig.  Oh,  ru  bite  my  tongue  out  but  1*11  cure 
it,"  and  she  stamped  passionMely,  while  a  tinge 
of  loveliest  pink  rushed  over  her  pale  cheeks. 
'*  I  understand  what  yon  mean,  and  Fli  do  it.  Lord 
alive,  I  ean  work,  and  I  can. pretend,  and  I  can 
wait,  with  the  next  ene,  «iid  if  yon^U  pass  your  word 
that  there's  a  good  time  ooming,  I'll  pass  mine  that 
ini  play  on  the  ■qnare,  and  wait  for  ii" 

**  very  good.  1  prosiise  as  good  a  time  at  the 
end  as  money  and  edncation  can  give,  and  as  many 
lesMrfr'olioe  all  along  as  yea  have  vaoatioas;  here's 
my  hand  on  it." 

' '  And  here's  ntoe  that  111  hold  on  and  wait  for  it, 
and  never  cheat  yon  any  way  nor  how." 

"That's  nndenloodj  and  now,  Fanny— No,  I 
dont  like  the  name  of  Faanv.tt  is  too  dubious.  I 
win  name  yon  as  the  aataralMs  do  their  discoveries ; 
lei  meisee.  Avis,  that  means  a  bird ;  since  yon  wish 
to  emulate  my  canary  there,  yes.  Avis  I.  Gardiner ; 
there's  a  name  for  yon.    How  do  you  like  It?" 

'« I  dent  knew.    Avis  I.    WhyLf 

*' Why  LT  Well,  a  tenoy  of  mine,  which  I  will 
ezplahi  when  the  time  comes.  It  may  never  come, 
bat  I  have  a  presentinient  that  ift  will,  and  if  it  does, 
IwiUoertoin^teUyoawhyI.;bntifltshould  not, 
yoa  will  never  know." 

That  afternoon  Miss  Avis  L  Gardhier  was  enrolled 
amonff  the  papflb  of  a  oertain  oonvent^chool  cele- 
brated for  its  firm  vet  sentle  disoipUne,  and  the 
certain^  with  wUoh  all  ecoentricities,  rudeness 
and  inseienoe  ef  manner  disappear  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  under  the  silent  and  subtle  manipula- 
tion of  the  Sitters. 

In  five  months  came  a  vaeatioa,  which  Avis  spent 
in  traveling  through  Canada  with  her  guardian,  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  understood  to  be,  and  this  pro- 
grauMM.  varying,  of  oonise,  the  scene  of  amuse- 
ment, was  carried  out  for  four  quiet  years,  at  the 
end  of  whioh  period  Mr.  Gardiner,  presenting  him- 
self at  the  convent  upon  the  first  day  of  the  Summer 
vacation,  was  joined  ''  al  parlor ''  by  a  tall,  fhlly 
fortied,  elegant  girl,  the  startling  beauty  of  whose 
fooe  etui  bore  an  oddly  close  resemblance  to  the 
pretty,  dissipated  little  visage  of  the  chUd'so  igno- 
miniously  ejected  fh>m  the  Smallhours  Clubhouse 
four  years  belbre. 

**  My  dear  girl,  you  are  wonderful !"  exclaimed 
the  guardian,  folding  the  rounded  figure  in  his  arms, 
and  kissing  the  lips  eagerly  upraised  to  his.  "Are 
you  glad  to  see  me  ?" 

**  Oh,  so  glad,  gnardy !"  was  the  heartfelt  re- 
sponse. "1  am  se  utterly  weary  of  the  role  of 
Goody  Twoehoes  I  Do  take  me  out,  and  give  me 
some  champagne,  and  ctfiy  me  to  the  theatre !" 

"Upon  my  word,  mademoiselle!  And  that  is 
eonnat  traliyag,  is  it?"  exclaimed  Gardiner,  half 
shocked,  half  cynically  amnsed. 

"Ttf  trouble,  is,  you  see,  that  there  wss  a  srood 
deal  ef  trainhig  before  I  ever  saw  the  convent,"  re- 1 


pUed  the  girl,  recklessly  *' T  was  twelve  cr  ttkteft 
years  old  when  I  first  saw  you,  and  a  child  bresgit 
up  to  that  age  on  strong  drtek  oan't  go  back  if 
bread  and  milk  with  a  rel&h." 

"  Twelve  or  thirteen,"  repeated  Gardiner,  i 
faigly.  "  Then  you  are  about  seventeen  now.  kH^ 
and  a  mighty  handsome  girl.  Let  me  hear  ycnaM 
and  play." 

Avis  rose,  and  with  a  skOlfiil  backward  sweey  t| 
her  draperies  walked  across  the  room,  ditplsji^ 
her  elegant  and  fully  developed  figure,  a  ' 
gracefhlgait,  to  great  advantage.  Seating 
at  the  piano,  she  played  the  brOliant  prelude 
of  Bossini's  most  intricate  cavatfaias,  and  tssf  . 
through  in  a  hard,  clear  voice,  brilliant  to  adegnc^ 
but  perfectly  unsympathetic. 

Gardhier,  a  musical  critic,  listened  eagerly,  n 
was  about  to  speak  his  applause ,  with  the  sag] 
criticism,  when  his  ward,  with  a  mischievous 
interrupted  him  with : 

"  Wait  a  minute,  guardy ;  here^s  aoraethteg  mm 
in  your  style ;"  and,  rattling  her  fingers  over  Ot 
keys  like  lightning,  she  burst  into  the  asMhtf, 
sprightnest,  most  audacious  ahr  of  a  certain  sms- 
bouib,  and  gave  its  rolHckfaig  strains  and  dolNi 
phrases  with  such  a  mixture  of  ddft  and  tm,  fiit 
Gardiner  sprang  to  his  feet  and  nn  lo  doss  tfce 
door  before  he  laughingly  clapped  Ms  haadi,  oy 
ing: 

"Splendid!  capital!  But,hi  theMuneofslOe 
holy  nuns  in  Christendom,  where  did  yo«  lem 
that?" 

"  Bead  aboot  It  in  a  smuggled  newnepw.  oi 
sent  for  the  music  through  one  of  the  liew  T«k 


girls.    Oh,  we  have  a  jrood  mai|y  little  amossm 
here  of  which  the  dear  little  shrters  ftww 


thhig!" 

"I  should  think  so!    WeU,  I 
story 
birth 


fiMSH 


carried   _ 

I  suppose  there  is  no  such  ttlMr  as  keepist  tti 
rosebud  doeed  nntfl  one  can  watdi  ft  open  bSMsfi 
his  own  eyes,  and  solely  for  his  own  benefit  Iffh, 
ten  me  the  truth ;  or,  don't  yon  do  that  r ' 

"  What,  teU  the  truth  r' 

"Exacfiy.    I>oyoudoftr' 

"  Oh,  yes,  toyou." 

"  Thanks.    WeU,  have  you  a  lever  T" 

'^  Goardy ,  Ihave  never  seen  a  man  te  be  ccapift' 
with  you  hi  any  respect,  conse^inenUy  I  have  Mfd 
no  man  but  you  so  mr." 


utyouso 
i,  thanks. 


" Agafai,  thanks.  And  now,  my  dear,  we  wM  Ud 
good-by  to  the  Mother,  and  start  ffsr  o«  mmi 
holiday.  I  do  not  believe  yoa  wUl  come  back  t$ 
sohooL" 

*'  Why,  what  are  yon  going  to  do  nextf 

•*  I  think,  Avis--ves.  I  actnafiy  think-I  ikti 
marry  yoa.    I  feel  like  it  now,  at  least** 

"  Then  marriage  is  «  bargain  only 
bargainer,  is  it  r*^ 

"What !  wonH  you  marry  me  f 

**Cda  d^end  I   l  have  not  been  asked  yet" 

*'Nor  won't  be  to-dav,  my  dear.  I  want  tbmn 
little  more  of  yon.  We  are  going  yachttaig,  isi  I 
shall  study  you  dihgently." 

So  Mr.  Gardhier  took  his  ward  away,  ftUUag  » 
perfectly  proper  mid^-aged  help-hidy  to  the  mb- 
vent  to  receive  her,  and  to  accompany  her  ea  her 
voyaging. 

Umonnnately.  however.  Mrs.  Dustan  was  s  M 
deaf,  a  little  pnibUnd,  and  not  a  UtUe  harassed  mi 
tormented  by  poverty  and  the  foar  of  an  afasshoMt 
in  her  old  age.  so  that  nothing  was  easier  tkasior 
Avis  to  persuade  her  that  night«ir  was  bad  for  kir, 
that  she  actuallv  was  pfaiing  to  go  to  bed,  or  tt 
remain  in  the  oabhi  alone,  while  guardian  asdward 
spent  tiie  long  moonlighted  hoars  upon  deck,  or 
rowing  in  a  litUe  skiff,  or  wandering  on  shore. 

The  two  months  of  the  vaeaaon  flew  like  e 
dream,  and  at  its  close  Mr.  Gardner  reesife^  t 
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lett«rfrom«lie8vpeiforof«lM«oavmit  One  of  the 
AasoclAte  Bitters,  a  woman  of  ezperienoo  and  jadg- 
meiit  in  worldlj  matters,  was  to  take  six  of  the 
elder  pupils  abroad  to  perfect  their  Frenehand 
German  accent,  and  to  stndy  the  antiquities  of  the 
elder  world  in  their  own  sphere,  and  the  object  of 
this  letter  was  to  inqohre  whether  Mr.  Gardiner 
would  like  AtIs  to  join  this  company  as  a  finishing 
touch  to  her  education,  ahrea^,  as  the  stately 
Superior  hoped,  of  a  degree  and  natore  satisCsctory 
to  Avis's  guardian. 

Gardiner  read  this  letter,  mnaed  a  whOe,  frowned, 
bit  his  lips,  and  finally  tossed  H  over  the  table  to 
AtIb,  as  she  lay  luxuriously  upon  some  cushions, 
skimming  the  pages  of  a  French  noveL 

*'  Tou  shall  ten  me  how  to  answer  it,  mj  darUng." 
said  he.  '*  Will  you  go  to  Paris,  or— will  you  stay 
with  me  and  be  my  Uttle  lore,  n^  wifis,  by-and-by  ?" 

Avis  read  the  letter,  and  sprang  up  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  heightened  color. 

*'  Oh,  guardy !  of  course  I  wffl  ge  to  Paris !'' 

**  But,  Avis— you  know  that  yon  are  aad  mast  be 
mine  alone.  We  are  lovers,  and  no  man  can  step 
between  us  now.'' 

The  flkl  regarded  him  taipatiently,  and  with  an 
angry  black  heightening  her  wonderftd  beauty. 

"Well,  what  of  itr  demanded  she,  harriay. 
*'  Who  speaks  of  any  other  man  or  any  other  destiny  ? 
Too  bought  me  body  and  soul  when  yea  pieked  me 
out  of  the  gutter  five  vears  ago ;  but  the  contract  of 
aale  is  not  signed  and  sealed  before  the  world  yet, 
and  I  don't  want  to  always  feel  the  shackles !" 

"Avis!  Avis!  what  words  are  these?  Do  not  I 
love  yon?  Have  not  I  promised  to  make  yon  my 
wifb  as  soon  as  you  are  a  litfle  older?  What 
sliackles  but  those  of  love  liare  I  OTor  put  upon 
yomf 

"  Upon  mv  word,  guardy,  yea  are  quite  a  trage- 
dian !  you  siiould  go  upon  toe  stage  and  outahme 
Booth  f"  laughed  Avfe,  k  her  hard,  bright  CssUon ; 
and  Gardiner  relapsed  into  his  ordinary  cynical 
Jxmhoimie. 

•*  80  you  had  rather  have  a  demure  onthig  with 
this  party  of  wise  virgins  than  to  wait  nntU  I  take 
yon  to  Paris  en  our  wedding-tour?*'  asked  he. 

*'  Yes.  I  go  with  them  to  improve  my  mfaid  and 
leam  tlie  accent  of  the  Pauboerg  8t  Germafai ;  with 
TOO  I  ahall  strengtlien  my  morals  and  stndy  the  cUa- 
lect  of  the  IfabiUe  and  the  Quartier  Latfai.'' 

"  Indeed,  no,  mademoiselle ;  I  aenre  voa  that,  as 
my  wife,  you  will  lead  a  very  dttPwent  Ute  from  that 
v'on  do  as  my— i-" 

'•Ward?  I  dare  say,  and  for  that  leaaon  I  intend 
to  eee  as  much  of  the  world  en  my  own  aeeount  be- 
forehand as  possible,  even  in  such  a  poky  wi^  as 
the  proposed  one." 

'  *  Very  well.  Avis  L,  you  shall  have  a  year  abroad, 
and  when  you  come  back  we  will  be  married  and 
settle  down  into  respeetable  people." 

**  But,  once  more,  wliat  does  this  L  mean  in  my 
name  ?  I  should  Bke  to  knew  exaotly  under  wliat  flag 
I  am  to  sail  in  this,  my  first  independent  voyage." 

'•Whvl.?  No,  my  dear  child,  I  win  not  teU  you 
yet.  This  journey  wOl  decide  the  question  of  your 
right  to  tiie  hiitial.  If  you  come  heme  safely  and 
we  are  married,  von  shall  drop  the  initial  for  ever, 
since  it  shall  no  loBger  be  possible  ef  appUoatlon. 
If  worse  happens,  and  the  bad  jest  becomes  a  ter- 
rible reality,  I  will  explain  it  to  yon  as  mj  paitbig 
gilt  and  endowment  But,  pshaw,:  Aris  f  what  a 
Kloomy  and  ridiculous  strain  we  are  lilUng  into ! 
Of  oourse  you  will  return  all  right !  of  course  we 
shall  be  married  and  be  happy  as  two  lovers  in  a 
comedy!    What  else  is  possible  ?" 

*«Ah,  what  else  is  possible !"  echoed  Avis,  with 
a  gloomy  glance  at  her  suardian,  and  then,  snatch- 
ing her  guitar,  she  trilled  its  strings  in  a  wild, 
Irrefpoli^  accompaniment  of  her  own  improvising, 
and  recklessly  trilled  a  drinking-song  from  one  of 
the  French  operas,  while  Gardiner,  leaidng  upon 
the  table,  watched  her  critically  through  half- 
•losedeyes. 


*'Avf8 1.,  yon  are  really  a  magniflcenit  eie1ii'e'»** 
said  he,  at  length.  **  Let  us  have  some  of  tlie  gen- 
erous vins  dPor  that  voa  celebrate." 

And,  ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered  whie,  cakes, 
and  Mrs.  Dustan,  who  thought  she  best  obeyed  the 
summons  by  pleading  a  headache  and  remahing  Uk 
her  state-room. 

The  next  morning  the  bows  of  the  8hen,  MMsad 
for  Avis,  as  her  gutfdian  informed  her,  were  tamed 
homeward,  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  MIbs  Avis  I. 
Oardhier 's  name  appeared  upon  the  passenger-Ust  of 
one  of  the  Gunard  steamsh^  hi  company  with  that 
of  five  other  young  ladies  and  the  devout  and  astole 
Associate  Sister  having  them  fai  charge. 

For  eii^t  months,  letters,  dated  at  neariy  every 
usual  station  of  travel  hi  Burope,  reached  the  guar- 
dian, who  replied  witii  brevity,  as  he  had  relapsed 
faito  his  usual  course  of  busy  idleness,  and  who, 
moreover,  found  himself  in  an  attitude  ef  sollen  ex- 

Sectancv  toward  his  ward,  whom  he  did  not  doebt 
eceived  hfan  more  or  less  with  regard  to  her  o6ou- 
patlons  and  senttmeats.  Still,  her  material  beauty 
dwelt  hi  his  memorv  so  glaringly,  and  the  drama  of 
love  and  life,  in  which  they  loo  had  brieity  acted 
their  parts,  was  so  ftsoinating,  and  as  yet  so  la- 
complete,  that  he  always  resolved  to  fbrcive  very 
much,  to  shut  his  eyes  as  cloeelv  as  possible,  and  to 
receive  back  his  wandering  bfrd,if  ne  would  eome, 
without  too  keen  hiquirv  into  whither  her  wftyWard 
whigs  had  carried  her  ooring  her  absence,  so  thftt 
they  were  not  too  singed  to  i>ermit  of  her  fetnm 
at  all. 

Ten  months  had  paased  In  this  fosUen,  iriMsn 
Gardiner  received  at  his  Club,  among  otIyDr  letters, 
the  following  flrom  his  ward : 

"Mt  Biar  Guabbt— I propoM  in  this  lettar  to 
tell  you  the  truth— rather  an  unuaoal  luxury  for 
me,  and  an  unusual  treat  for  you^  as  I  have  net 
dealt  largely  in  that  commodity  in  our  reoeht  eor- 
respondence.  For  instance,' I  omitted  to  mention 
in  my  descriptions  of  Ali^e  scenery  that  two 
gentlemen  friends  of  mine  helped  me  to  admire  it, 
generally  bv  moon  or  starlight,  or  at  odd  times 
wiien  dear  eister  was  otherwise  engaged,  and  sup- 
posed me  to  be. 

*' These  gentlemen  followed  us  hito  Bafy,  and 
verv  agreeably  diversified  the  monotony  of  paotnre- 
galleries,  ruins  and  temples  by  dod|pg  our  party 
at  every  comer  and  mingling  with  it  occasionally 
under  various  dlMoises.  Now  we  are  all  in  Paria, 
and  as  I  promised  both  gentlemen  a  reply  to  tiieir 
petitions  on  arriving  at  thb  point,  whence  we  are  to 
return  home,  I  have  serious^  devoted  myself  to  the 
task  of  maUpg  up  my  mind,  |md  naturally  tarn  to 
you  for  adrice. 

**  These  two  friends  of  mine  differ  as  wide^  as 
possible  in  everv  reject,  except  in  both  boing 
enormously  wealthy  and  excessively  in  love  witn 
me.  The  first  is  a  mnch  peer,  a  vioomte  of  aristo- 
cratic family  and  podtion,  net  very  yonng^-but  I 
am  accustomed  to  a  very  mature  lover,  yeu  know 
—and  unfortunately  married;  and  the  father  of 
flrown-up  children.  He  csnaot,  of  course,  eflar  me 
bis  title  or  hand,  but  he  eOhrs  a  magaHloent  estab- 
lishment, horses,  dtemonds,  slothes,  eyefything  in 
the  world  that  need  make  a  woman  happy>  and  my 
only  trouble  hi  the  matter  is  tluft  these  arrange- 
ments are  so  temporary,  and  that  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  dispose  of  the  tiresome  remainder  of  one's 
life.  To  be  sore,  I  could  employ  the  time  in  study- 
ing for  the  stage ;  I  know  that  I  could  shine  in 
French  opera,  and  possibly  in  the  classic,  although 
that  would  be  a  bore,  but  in  the  hoi^#  I  should  be 
inhnitable,  and  create  a  pBTtectfurore: 

"  Here  is  one  prospect,  now  for  the  other:  Mr.— 
Ahem— is  an  Amenoan,  son  of  one  of  our  *  best 
families,"  richer  than  the  vioomte,  young,  hand- 
some, and  devoted.  To  be  sore,  be  is  rather  a 
goody-ffoody  sort  of  boy,  and  amuses  me  immensely 
by  giving  me  credit  for  all  sorte  of  virtues  and 
Bcraples  hardly  known  to  me  by  name,  but,  do  you 
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'  |aiMr,'f««rcl7,  there  is  rtftUy-a  sert  of  piqaatiey  ia 
this  ooolaot  with  rirtae  which  atlncts  me.  It's  so 
new  to  me,  jou  know ;  for,  exeept  the  nnna,  who 
AM  beyond  mv  comprehension  and  sympathy  alto- 

Sither,  and  the  gins,  who  are  mostly  idiots,  and 
rs.  Dnaten,  who  is  a  sycophant  and  bjrpocrite,  Mr. 
Ahem  is  the  first  virtaous  person  I  was  oyer  ac* 
quainted  with,  and  I  think,  as  hisirife,  I  shoiUd  feel 
a  certain  professional  pride  in  keeping  up  the  role 
he  asaigns  me,  and  playing  it  to  the  end. 

**  Of  eonrse  this  dear  child  nemr  thought  of  offer- 
ing me  lees  than  his  hand,  and  as  I  have  confided  to 
lilm  that  I  shall  probably  be  fbreed  by  a  '  cruel 
parient  *  (do  excuse  me,  goardy,  for  thus  depicting 
^yon)  to  htt •married  Immediately  on  my  return  home, 
and  as  I  am  fhr  too  obedient^  docile,  meek,  and 
timid,  to  resiat  this  authority,  he  has  persuaded 
a  married  sister  residhig  at  present  in  Paria  to 
offer  me  an  aajlum  wi&  her,  and  to  matroniae 
-  4>nr  wedding  at  the  Americaii  Embasay. 

".TWaaounda  rather  tame  when  compared  with 
the  ifoemte's  ''glittering  generalities,^'  bat  some- 
how it  aeema  to  me  more  attractive.  You  will 
oertately  laugh  at  me,  but  it  is  neyertheleas  true 
that  I  qnite  faney  the  idea  of  reapectabimy,  rirtoe, 
and,V,y-aiid-by,  a  leadership  in  society ;  and,  be- 
HeTO  me,  I  aball  be  a  terribly  strict  cenaor  of 
.  female  yhine  and  mascnUtte  morality. 

And  now,  gnardy,  I  do  not  deny  that,  after 
an,  my.  ohance  of  tryins  this  experiment  lies  Terr 
BMch  in  yonr  hands.  .  u  yon  choose  to  telegraph 
to  the  American  Minister  to  forbid  the  marriage  of 
yoir  ward,  no  donbt  anspioion  irould  be  roused, 
.and  »lth(Qiigh  I  think  I  hate  influence  enough 
with  my  dear  innocent  to  carry  out  a  prfcrate  mar- 
riage elsewhere,  his  fhmily,  and  the  proposed 
4ciat  of  my  brldehood  In  New  York,  are  lost.  But 
I  do  not  think  ron  wOl  senre  me  so  mean  a 
-tricky  nor  do  I  tnink  you  ought,  in  justice.  I  ac- 
knowledge all  that  yon  have  done  for  me  from 
the  night  we  first  encountered  in  the  haH  of 
the  Smallhonrs  Olnb  until  this  brilliant  morning  In 
Paris,  and  against  the  kindness  and  the  money 
lavished  upon  me,  I  ptft  all  that  I  have  given  you 
—the  first  love  of  my  heart,  the  posdbility  of  a 
life  different  flrom  Ita  beginning,  and  some  faltti 
ittOodatedman. 

"Oar  five  vears*  connection  has  consumed  all 
these  as  if  wiu  fire,  and  I  count  them,  aaer  all, 
as  a  longer  contribution  to  our  common  stock 
than  your  careless  kfaidness,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  lessons  In  love-making.  Will  you  cry 
quifa  and  let  me  alone  if  I  marrv  this  boy,  of  will 
you  drive  me  to  accepting  the  offers  of  the 
t^eonte,  with  whom  my  aatecedenta  will  do  no  par- 
ticular harm? 

'^^wafUng  yonr  answer,  I  remain  aflfection- 
alely  t^vm,  AyisI.-- and  once  more  tell  me,  why 

OardhMr'a  astoniahmeBt  and  rage  on  read- 
ing thia  letter  were  those  of  a  virtuous  parent 
wheae  earefhlly  trained  child  suddenly  breaks 
%w%¥  irom  all  law  and  rule  to  pursue  -  a  course 
of  iiidepeBdeBl  wiokedness.  He  shonld  have 
been  preparad  for  just  this  result,  say  you?  Of 
««iirae  he  ahenld,  and  of  course  he  was  not,  for 
whan  were  any  of  us  prepared  for  tiie  logical 


•oU  •(  our  own  foUiea  and  weakneaies? 

In  hii  first  indination  he  rushed  to  the  tele- 
graph eAee,'  fmly  reaotved'  to  pursue  the 
ooarae  Avis  had  Ibresaen,  and  forward  a  dispatch 
to  the  Ameriean  Embassy;  but,  with  the  pencil  in 
his  hand,  he  reeonsidered  the  impulse.  Avis,  as  the 
mistress  of  a  French  vicomte,  was  even  more  wholly 
lost  to  hfait  than  aa  the  wife  of  an  Ameriean,  moving 
in  the  same  cirde  with  himself  in  his  native  city ; 
and  as  the  thonc^t  -of  the  constant  meetitaga  prob- 
able between  Avis  and  himself  rose  in  his  mind,  an 
evil  scheme  of  revenge  sketched  itself  with  it  before 
his  mental  vision,  and  it  was  with  a  smile  upon  bis 
lips  and  a  light  in  his  eyes,  such  as  only  devils  ought 


to  wear,  that  he  threw  down  Ua  peoeB,  and  we 
home  to  write : 

"  I  ought  to  have  expected  preeiaely  what  I  ha^ 
received  as  the  reward  of  my  Quixotic  attempt 
change  the  leopard's  spots  or  wash  the  bbck 
moor  white.  Bat  I  cannot  trouble  my  digestii 
with  anger,  and  revenge  is  gone  out  of  Ihsiiio 
Marry  your  dear  innocent,  as  yon  call  him,  and  i 
lamb-like,  he  is  probsbly  well  provided  with  ww 
pull  it  well  over  his  eyes. 

*'  Yes,  I  wUl  tell  you  now,  why  L  It  ia  the  mHi 
of  irfemUf  a  wont  whose  meamnf  yon  wfll  not  I 
at  a  loss  to  understand  when  ioined  to  Av|b.  aad  < 
but  see  how  much  more  brutsi  our  EngUah  tongoe 
than  any  other.  Avis  ir^errda  is  qnite  a  pRt 
phrase,  while  Bird  of is  not  at  all  so. 

**  I  believe  there  fai  nothing  more  to  aay  exeq 
good-morning,  and  that  I  am 

''Always  obediently  yours,       Gauuhb." 

In  doe  eoorse  Avis  reoeived  thia  letter,  res4 
twice  throndi,  and  turned  pale  aa  death  while  A 
alowiy  iora  it  la  atoms*  • 

'*fle  means  mischief— terrible  ariaohSef,*'  ma 
mured  she.  ^I  wiM  go  on,  hot  I  witt  be  oa  b 
guard." 

A  montii  later,  Gardiner  read  the  aanomoenei 
of  a  marriage  in  the  chapel  of  the  Amerieaa  Ea 
bassy  at  Paris  between  Ai^  Gardiner  aad  Maleoh 
Forteacne  Blake.  Esq.,  both  of  New  York,  and  smie 
unpleaaantly  aa  he  laid  down  the  paper,  anrtteriq 
to  himself: 

**  Oh,  it's  that  fellow,  ia  it?  And  she  waati  t 
drop  the  I.,  eta?  Wett,  it  will  be  mv  work  to  n 
mind  her  of  it.    Wonder  when  tiiey'll  be  home  V' 

Not  for  maay  moaths,  as  it  proved,  and  wimi  tkr 
did  come,  Mrs.  Blake  received  no  compaqy  on  u 
count  of  hep  beidtii. 

Gardiner  waited  two  mentiis  more,  aad  oslN 
agahi.  The  servant  took  his  card,  and  retnmed  u 
usher  him  vp-atain  to  a  charmiag  boadoir  diii)| 
iighted,  where  in  an  invalid-chair  aat,  or  rather  n 
eUaed,  Avia,  her  beauty  intensifled,  yet  purified,  b] 
illaen,  and  hoMii«  a  imie  baby  ap«n  ber  lap. 

8he  held  oat  a  thhi,  white  hand  aad  laisedM 
eyes,  with  such  a  piteoaa  appeal  speaking  fro^ 
their  aoft  depths,  that  Gardiner  Uuaed  away  ta 
aat  down  vrlthoat  speaking,  aad  ia  a  aort  of 
bewilderment. 

Tlds  was  not  the  seeoe,  aot  the  woiaaa,  not 
circamataneea;  he  had  pictured  threagli  a  year 
patient  vralting,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  take' 
the  new  rot$  ao  siiddenly  thnat  npoa  liim. 

Avis  saw  her  advantage,  and  aeiaod  H 

**  You  are  the  first  gentleman  I  hava  aeen.1 
Gardiner,  Imt  I  could  not  rei^MO  one  who  hai  stt 
to  me  in  plaee  of  a  father  fur  ao  many  years.  1 
sides,  I  wanted  to  ahow  yon  my  son,  and  te  sd 
fiivor  of  you  wiA  regard  to  htan.  Wm  yoa  be! 
godCatber?  I  am  aave  yon  wfll  be  a  ihiftftil  i 
honest  oae." 

Her  voice  trembled  upon  the  last  worda,  aad  (1 
diner  looked  her  ataa^v  in  the  fhee. 

Never  had  ahe  looked  ao  beaotilU,  but  the  tota 
aoapense,  the  agony  of  donbt  thrflttng  her  vt\ 
nerve,  waa  ptinhid  in  each  line  ao  paialtalty,! 
-once  more  Gardfaier  averted  Ua  eyea,  and  feral 
mlaute  ooomuaed  with  hla  heart  m  aUenoe.  1 
he  alowiy  aaifi : 

'*  Yon  have  eonquered,  Avia.  It  waa  aa  ti 
ctouB  «xperimeBt,  and  by  Ms  very  andaeitv 
aucceeded.  Yea,  I  wHl  spare  you;  IiriB  oiuy 
member  that  I  waa  ia  plaee  of  a  ihther  to  f 
helpless  childhood,  aad  I  wlU  give  boads  for 
tntnre  by  accepthig  the  poaitloa  of  godihther  to  / 
boy,  aad  I  wUl  try  to  be  a  felthful  aad  honest  oa 
at  least,  no  Might  shall  oome  upon  his  life  tbrcN 
word  or  deed  of  mine.  You  are  a  brave  wod 
Avis,  and  I  hope  yon  are  and  will  be  a  h^pjc 
Good-by." 

He  was  gone,  and  when  next  she  saw  him,  i 
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^rfceBdTer  sb^  «aw  hkn  sUMrwArdtli^  wai  tbe  gantel^ 
courteouB,  mfldly  03micftl  maa  of  the  worU,  whose 
generositj  ^ad  protected  the  childhood  of  hie  or* 
phaned  ^*  relatlye/'  and  who  now  had  transforred 
Jiia.  Intecest  and  aflectioBs  mainly  to  the  hoy;. of 
whose  edooatioii  $nd  prospeote  he  begaa  to  talk 
before  be  was  oat  of  long-clothes. 

That  is  the  story  so  far.  The  sequel  resMins  in 
the  futare ;  bat  we  may  have  teith  that  it  wiH  be  » 
fortunate  and  happy  one,  for,  with  an  adoring  hus- 
tMUidy  lovely  children,  health,  wealth  Mid  position. 
Avis  finds  her  path  so  weU  hedged  in,  that  she 
conld  hudij  wander  from  it  if  she  would,  and  is 
wtts  woman  enough^at  least  we  will  hope  so— to 
<wouId  not  if  she  could. 


♦  ♦ 


Major  Mulvey's  Boarders. 

It  i^  astonishing  with  what  ease  and  coolness 
•Amie  Irishmen  aocept  high-seimdiBg  military  titles 
mmong  strangers,  and  even  in  cases  whene  they 
had  never  drawn  a  sword  or  anything  more  dan- 
«Wons  than  a  *'  long^bow.'^  This  ma^  however, 
v  can  My  for  Quartermaster  Hnhrev:  when  he 
<flnit  arrived  in  Cannda,  with  his  two  love^  dangh- 
tisrs,  -Kate  and  Julia,  and  settled  in  Toronto,  he 
never  pretended  to  be  anything  more  than  he 
-really  was— quartermaster  on  haif-paf ;  althengh, 
he  fonot  to  tell  US  the  half-pv  wm  mortgaged, 
mod  that  for  the  timebeiag  he  received  only  a 
t|Maerable  pittance  ft-om  it*  .    • 

How  he  eame  to  be  a  mi^or  he  never  eonld  tell. 
Cut  as  the  people  would  have  him  so,  and  as  he 
grew  tired  of  endeavoring  to  set  them  right,  he 
«ooented  the  title,  althongh  it  was  aa  empty  as  air, 
ns  might  be  in|i»rred  from  his  genteel  hard-np  look 
and  smre.  He  was  a  widower,  and  like  most  of 
Ins  ooontrymen,  generous  te  a  fault,  aadah^ztrava^ 
ganft  as  kis  oironmstaneea  would  admit  of.  Nothing 
whatever  was  known  of  him  in  Toronto,  save  that 
m  fortnight  or  so  before  my  aeqnaintanoo  i^  him, 
himself  and  his  daughters  were  found  to  be  the  sole 
oeeupants  of  a  dilapidated,  old,  wooden  mansion, 
Mar  the  ToU  Gate,  that,  with  »^hnia  lo*  ai  lidid 
and  rickety  Ibmiture,  he  had  rented  from  a  rich 
%rewer  ctoee  by. 

Althongh  our  prospects  were  well  scsured*  Jones 
and  I,  a  short  time  previous  to  our  ftvst  nieeting 
wHh  him,  were  reduced  to  almost  /ont  last  doP 
htr.  We  managed  to  keep  np  appearances,  how- 
•eter,  and  having  soon  become  friemds  with  him, 
me  pccaslonally  lunched  together  at'McCoakey^s. 
We  found  him  to  be  a  very  noble  and  honorable 
MlOW,  but  with  his  head  as  foil  of  Impossible  pro- 
Jeetk  as  it  well  could  he.  The  most  iensiMe  of  hie 
^Migns,  however,  for  recruiting,  his  flnantes,  «f 
4he  absolutely  low  condition  of  which  we  were 
MH  sensible  at  the  period,  was  that  of  taking  a  few 
respectable  1>oardera,  although,  as  we  subsequently 
became  aware,  he  had  no  veiy  clear  idea  of  how 
they  irere  to  be  honsed  or  provided  for. 

Thii  nroject,  nevertheless,  had  gradually  taken 
«oc(h  a  ftrm  hold  of  him,  that  he  at  last  prevailed  on 
l>oth  of  ns  te  make  arrangements  for  taking  np  onr 
4|nartei8  with  him,  although  up  to  that  period  we 
had  never  entered  or  even  seen  **  The  Garrison,"  as 
he  called  his  abode. 

A  day  or  two  after  we  had  Redded  to  remove 
With  pnr  few  traps  from  our  more  expensive  lodg- 
ings that  had  been  actaallv  consnmU^  ns,  we  some- 
tiow  learned  accidentally  that  he  was  quite  as  much 
ombarraased^  as  onrselvM,  and  we  therefore  raked 
all  we  could  together,  with  a  view  to  paying  some- 
thing in  advance. 

This,  notwithstanding  his  necessities,  he  would 
oot  hear  of,  for  he  had  become  aware  of  the  very 
wretched  condition  ot  our  finances,  althongh  he  had 
oo  idea  whatever  of  either  our  hopes  or  our  pros- 
pecta. 
I  TUs  touched  as  very  much,  and  seemed  to  move 


Imws  deepljs  who  was  a  handsome  fellow  of  about 
six  feet  one,  ;md  upward  of  two  handred  weight 

It  was  just  after  quarter-day,  when  th«  major  was 
a  little  flush,  that  we  arrived  at  The  Garrison,  which 
we  were  now  to  enter  for  the  first  time,  and  where 
we  were  to  be  presented  to  the  two  ladies  we  had 
heard  so  mueh  of,  and  with  whom  we  were  hence- 
forth to  dine  and  chat^  If  not  flirt,  daily. 

Although  it  was  nearlv  dark,  (he  building  looked 
moet  uninviting^  and  old  ahd  shaky  enougn  to  go 
off  some  windy  night  like  a  kite.  The  boards  of 
the  veranda  were  spongy,  and  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  some  moss  and  weeds  clinging  to  the 
eaves. 

The  mi^or  received  ns  most  cordially  at  the  door, 
but  as  there  was  no  light  in  the  hall,  I  was  unable 
to  penetrate  the  gloom  within.  However,  as  it  was 
not  yet  wholly  dark,  I  supposed  that  candles  were 
conadered  scarcelv  necessary  in  the  hall  for  a  few 
moments ;  so,  at  the  instance  of  onr  kind  host  and 
landlord,  we  all  entered  in  a  knot . 

Scarcely,  however,  had  we  crossed  the  threshold, 
when  we  were  plunged  into  utter  darkness  with  a 
sudden  crash.  The  flooring  had  giVen  way  under 
Jones,  and  we  were  now  up  to  our  eyes  among  the 
slush  and  musty  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  in 
the  midst  of  moMertah  pmioheons  and  crates  in  a 
vaat  cellar  that  was  bMly  drained. 

Instantly  there  was  a  cry  of  alarm  ovefhead,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  light  gleaming  down 
on  us.  The  mi^r  wss  the  first  to  sneak,  but  I 
conld  not  make  out  what  he  said ;  and  Jones  was 
struggling,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  swenring,  close  by, 
but  to  what  end  I  Was  unabfe  to  perceive,  as,  before 
I  had  wiell  reoovered  fttym  my  own  shock,  we  were 
onoe  more  In  total  glooin. 

Boon  we  heard  stens  and  voices  Coming  down  the 
cellar-stairs,  and  snddenly  a  gleam  of  Ugnt  broke  on 
the  scene  onoe  more. 

I  now  glanced  roluid,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  Jones  creeping  out  of  an  old  puncheon,  through 
both  the  heads  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  gone 
smack.  He  was  on  All  fours,  for  he  had  fn  some 
wny  managed  to  upset  the  v^ssf  1.  The  major  had 
landed  in  a  huge  crate  filled  w|th  damp  and  filtiiy 
straw,  #idi  wmch,  in  Ids  al&hn,  he  had  almost  cov-. 
ered  himself. 

Fortunately,  I  had  landed  on  my  ieet,  and  was 
only  ankle-deep  hi  the  slush.  We  were,  of  conrse,' 
all  close  together,  but  so  much  of  the  flooring  had 
given  way,  that  we  had  spread  apart  in  onr  descent 
a  good  deal  wider  than  we  could  account  for.'  None 
ol  ns  were  hnrt,  however,  and  as  the  major  and 
Jones,  on  regahiing  thefr  feet,  began  to  laugh,  h€ 
atlfoin .       - 


that  I  jdtned  them  heartily. 

But  now  the  li^t,  whiou  had  beefi  streaming 
throneh  an  old  board  partition,  was  full  upon  us, 
revesBng  two  very  lovely  creatures,  who  began 
picking  their  way  Ihrongh  the  heaps  of  old  caskd 
and  crates  that  were  scattered  about  through  the 
gloomy  waste.  It  was  carried  by  a  tidy  servant- 
drl,  who  swelled  the  chorus  of  the  laugh,  as  did 
the  two  ladies,  when  they  heard  the  ms^or  sing  out 


'n 


lU  r%ht,  girls !  There  are  two  gentiemen  with 
me,  but  not  one  of  ns  has  received  a  single  scratch ; 
however,  we  got  here.'' 

On  perceiving  ns,  the  ladies  looked  at  each  other 
with  astonishment  They  had  evidently  not  been 
apprised  previously  of  onr  intended  arrival,  and 
were  not,  4s  I  began  to  fear,  cognizant  in  any  way 
of  the  arrangements  we  had  made  with  their  father. 
This  was  awkward,  but  now  we  were  in  for  it,  and 
all  we  could  do  waa  to  make  the  bestof  It. 

Notwithstanding  the  pHflfht  we  were  hi,  we  were 
presented  to  the  ladies,  who  on  a  second  glimpse 
of  us  renewed  thehr  merriment ,  fUthongh  the  awk- 
ward condition  of  the  flooring  above  our  heads  soon 
began  to  command  their  attention  and  that  of  the 
nuyor. 

On  arriving  in  the  hall  once  more,  we  all  began 
to  step  along  hi  a  manner  more  gingerly  than  usual ; 
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Jones,  tfxpedUStf,  begaa  to  IM  his  wav  wttk  great 
eaatfoo,  iiiitU  be  got  into  what  was  by  coortesy 
called  the  drawing-room.  Here,  while  the  mi^or 
and  I  set  to  work  to  stretch  some  boards  over  the 
chasm  we  had  made,  he  sealed  himself  dose  to  an 
open  window,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  ladies,  having  ahready  been  qnite  struck  with  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  Kate— although  I  ftmcied  Julia 
the  more  lovely  of  the  two. 

On  our  joining  them,  the  m^,  with  a  decree  of 
embarrassment  that  I  thought  singular,  under  the 
circumstances,  began  to  inform  them  that  he  thought 
he  would  give  them  an  agreeable  surprise  by  brtag- 
log  them  a  pair  of  lodgers  and  boarders  who  were 
not  only  gentlemen  but  his  own  partieular  fHenda. 

When  the  Isdies  heard  this,  being  now  sdade  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  for  the  first  time 
oolv,  they  turned  absolutely  pale. 

The  msjor  noticed  their  confiision  and  dismay, 
and,  hastening  to  the  rescue,  of  course  made  matters 
worse. 

Jones  and  I  felt  dreadfblly  embarrassed,  and 
were  unable  to  say  a  single  word.  JuKa,  however, 
seemed  equal  to  the  occasion,  for,  observing  our 
distress,  she,  after  a  UtUe  hesiUtkNi,said,  with  some 
degree  of  composure : 

*'  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  ttie  first  of  my  dear 
father's  projects  that  have  placed  both  myself  and 
rav  sister  in  a  most  awkward,  if  not  painftil,  position. 
Of  his  arrangement  with  you  we  have  this  moment 
heard  for  the  first  time  omy ;  and  let  me  say  that  it 
13  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  receive  yon  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  simple  ^titers,  whom  we 
shall  be  alwajrs  happy  to  see  ss  the  IHends  of  our 
father.  I  trust  that  this  decision,  which  is  inexor- 
able, will  not  inconvenience  you  in  any  serioos  de- 
gree ;  but  you  can  see  for  yoorseivea  that  this 
wretched  mansion  scarcely  sAbrds  ns  adequate 
shelter ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  direst  embarrass- 
ment has  driven  us  to  reside  fai  it.  My  fhther's  half- 
pay  has  been  so  placed  for  a  long  period  that  he 
has  not  had  control  of  it,  as  this  pooiiy  fondBhed 
apartment  too  surely  uidioates ;  skhough  his  martyr- 
dom, in  this  relation,  will  now,  i  am  happy  to  say, 
soon  come  to  an  end." 

We  were  confounded;  and  we  glanoed  toward 
the  mi^or  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  htan  equally 
BO ;  but  what  was  our  surprise  to  find  him  gasing 
with  the  ultmost  admiration  oo  his  daughter,  and 
seemingly  acquiescmg  in  every  word  she  said. 

This  was  the  most  inexplicable  feature  <A  the 
whole  afihir ;  and  it  parsed  oar  ooraprehensioa 
totally,  when,  after  she  had  finished  the  last  syllable, 
he  observed,  with  the  most  nnfiigned  shioenty : 

"  Everv  word  of  it  is  as  true  as  the  gospel,  my 
boys !  £iut,  you  see,  I  thought  to  befHend  you  a 
litUe,  as  I  knew  your  purse  wsa  as  light  as  iny  own. 
And  that*s  how  the  thing  came ;  although  I  onght 
to  have  consulted  my  daughten,  as  I  now  see. 
However,  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  have  spoilt  the 
thing,  for  I  meant  weU.    Didn't  I,  ghrUr* 

We  were  touched  to  the  very  heart  at  the  blhid 

and  disinterested  generosity  of  a  man  who,  while 

he  was  himself  worse  than  living  from  hand  to 

mouth,  could  have  so  Undly  and  so  thoaghtlessly 

made  such  an  arrangement  as  he  had  made  with  us. 

I    Nor  could  we  but  admire  the  noble  frankness  of  the 

I    beautiful  girl  who  had  now  apprised  as  of  the  true 

I    state  of  the  case,  while  her  poor  sister  sat  by  with 

blushes  and  scs^xely  suppressed  tears. 

On  perceiving  our  position,  we  rose  at  once  to 
take  our  leave,  whUe  assuring  both  the  ladies  of 
what  was  far  from  the  fact— that  we  had  not  been 
incommoded  in  any  way,  and  that  we  should  make 
our  adieus  in  the  hope  that  we  should  be  permitted 
to  call  and  pay  oar  compUments  at  some  more 
opportune  period. 

Neither  tney  nor  the  m^jor,  however,  would  hear 
of  our  return  to  the  city  without  our  having  first 
shared  their  hospitality.  If  the  truth  must  be  told, 
we  were  easily  persuaded ;  so,  before  another  hour 
had  elapsed,  we  were  all  seated  cosily  together,  en- 


JojFiog  •oiielf ea  in  no  orflhary  degree— Julia  and 
myseBr  havin|f  speedily  become  the  oest  of  fHends, 
while  Jones  seemed  captivated  beyond  att  hope  by 
the  fiudnatiaff  Kate. 

It  was  vergmg'  toward  the  small  hovrs  wlMn  Ae 
ladies  retired,  and,  as  the  msjor  had  got  into  ezink' 
ordinary  good  humor  and  become  exoeediqgly  en 
tertatahig,  we  seareely  felt  the  time  sl^pptng  away, 
omU  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  into  town— nr 
that  light,  at  least  In  Csct,  the  Bu^or  had  aet  a 
trap  fbr  OS ;  for,  when  we  began  to  refer  to  o«r 


bidding  him  good-night,  he  very  eoofly  faBfonned 
that  Bridget  had  our  room  "  prepared  boon  ago,** 
and  that  we  woold  have  to  put  up  with  the  beat  he 


could  do  for  us  until  morning. 

After  a  sound  and  refretfiing  sleep,  tinted  with 
delightful  dreams,  Jones  and  I  were  up  bright  aod 
early. .  Sharp  as  we  w^re,  however/tha  mMoT  «aB 
up  iefim  «,  and  hntkfm  we  '•  most  wall  M» 
And  breakfast  we  did  wait  for,  and  dimor  as  wa|l; 
nor  did  we  vote  ho#  quiokly  the  day  had  ptasad. 
ontii  we  were  sealed  once  mere  at  sapper  hiidii 
the  ladiea,  whom  we  found  more  dbmtnitg  tkim 
ever. 

.  Bat  why  dweD  longer  upon  the  subject,  wfcen  tta 
reader  already  divines  the  d^nouemaU^  n»  ma- 
jor's generous  blander  turned  ootlto  ba  al  ffglft; 
for,  not  only  did  we  beeome  happy  and  pannaneii- 
boarders  at  The  Garrison,  but  in  a  f^  monOs 


we  stood  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  we  had 
anticipated  when  wo  first  entered  his  door,  ntt$0m 
his  ceUar.  The  truth  is,  on  the  very  dajttat  Mi 
half-pay  came  into  Ids  hands,  and  a  rwf  sinrt 

J>eriod  after  Joaes  and  myself  had  redetrad  ^ 
oyful  intettigenoe,  as  weU  as  substaatial  iaiiifatee. 
that  oar  financial  embarrassments  were  tok  ever  at 
an  end,Jalia  and  Kate  exchanged  theJr  MiHwn 
names  at  the  aitsr— the  latter  for  that  of  JbdeiL  aat 
the  former  for— well,  for  that  of  the  writir  aTttlB, 
brief sketoh, who  maybe  permitted  to  obMTf^hi 
conolndon,-  that  The  GarrtM>n  had  beea  deaemd 
by  the  whole  of  us  some  time  previoosiy,  uid'msta 
reUable  qoartara  obtained. 


Mb^ove*  Olive  Trees— .fn  his  report  oa  lli 
Balearic  Istends,  Consul  Bidwell  gives  some  faktk- 
ing  particulars  touching  the  olea-tree  of  Ib^om,^ 
upon  which  the  olive  Is  grown.  It  i^neate. 
grows  wild  In  the  mountain  land  as  a  slmlb,  pro- 
ducing a  fhiit  which  bears  no  oik  When  brought 
under  cultivation,  grafting  Is  practiced.  The  ancieat  1 
historians  of  Minorca  represent  that  in  olden  times  the  ! 
olive  was  unknown  in  these  islands,  and  that  the 
art  of  grafting  was  taught  to  the  islanders  bv  the 
Csrtha^nians.  The  appearance  of  some  of  the 
enormous  and  ancient-looking  oUve-treea  in  ICaioroa 
tempts  Mr.  Bidwell  to  believe  that  tiieir  exMeaoe 
dates  a  long  way  back.  He  asked  an  inteUigeiit 
Mi^oroan  farmer  how  old  he  thought  some  ^  these 
trees  were,  snd  Hhs  answer  wss,  '*  I  believe  they 
may  well  date  flnom  the  time  of  the  Flood.''  These 
msgniflcent  trees  resume,  in  the  course  of  time, 
most  grotesque  forms,  and,  in  Ifi^orea,  they  hare 
in  some  places  attained  proportions  which  remhid 
one  of  the  forest-trees  of  the  tropics.  Mr,  Bidwell 
says  he  has  more  tiian  once  walked  round  such 
trees,  whose  trunks,  now  rent  open,  would  reqmre 
the  outstretched  anns  of  half  a  dozen  men  to  endr 
cle  them ;  and  the  wild  growth  of  the  trui^  mskes 
one  doubt  whether  the  branches  proceed  fhuaoM 
tree  or  fhMn  two  or  three  congregated  together. 

Tke  Mwaie  mf  mHaU,  Calwnsbte  •*  was  eon- 
posed  in  1780,  by  Professor  Phylo,  of  Phfladelphis, 
and  plsyed  at  Trenton  when  Wsshington  was  en  roti$ 
to  NewToriLto  be  inaugurated.  The  tune  was  oriiriB- 
aUy  called  the  **  President's  March."  The  wonb 
were  written  by  Joseph  Hopkinaon,  of  Phfladelphis, 
ten  yean  later,  when  there  was  ^ynrr  prospect 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  patriotic  feehng  per- 
I  vaded  the  country. 
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MOOBBBMOOim  AMD  TWO^ALK. — ''JOHN,  WITH  A  liOUO  '  HULLO  !'  THBSW  WIDB  OriN  THE  OABIM« 
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Moosheemoonie  and  Two- 
Talk. 

This  was  a  lonely  UtUe  cabin  in  which  Panl 
Kenniston  and  his  family  lived ;  so  lonely  that  some- 
times the  timid  wife  ana  mother  felt  that  she  must 
take  her  children  and  At  back  to  dear  old  New 
England,  where  the  happiest  years  of  her  life  had 
been  spent 

Mr.  ^eqnistoB,  a  native  of  Vermont  also,  feeling 
that  in  the  Par  West  his  chances  of  financial  saocess 
woold  be  greatly  enhanced,  had  persuaded  his  wife 
to  movc(  thither,  giving  him  the  long-desired  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  engaging  in  toe  stock-raising  bustoess. 

Mrs.  Kepnistoirs  great  horror  was  of  the  Indians, 
and  as  her  husband  was  compelled  to  be  away  from 
mominff  till  night  three  or  four  days  of  each  week, 
and  as  Indians  were  l^eqaently  seen  in  that  vicinity, 
and  their  cabin  five  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor, 
she  had  canae  enough  for  anxiety. 

This  home  of  the  Kennistons'  was  sitnated  near 
the  bank  o(  one  of  tiie  tributaries  of  Elk  River  in  the 
State  of  Ifinnesota,  on  the  trail  leading  from  the 
amaU  viUago  of  Princeton,  on  Rum  River,  to  Sauk 
Bapids»  on  the  Misifanippi ;  four  or  five  miles  from 


Elk  Lake,  one  of  those  tiny  bodies  of  water  that 
sparkle  over  the  bosom  of  the  State,  and  which 
have  given  it  its  euphonious  Indian  name,  Minnesota 
^sky-bine  water. 

On  the  day  which  opens  omr  story,  Mr.  Kenniston 
had  started  for  a  village  iost  below  St.  Panl  to  pur- 
chase some  cows.  As  the  weeks  and  months  bad 
passed  without  molestation  or  annoyance  of  an^ 
kind,  Mrs.  Eenniston's  fiears  snbslded,  and  on  this 
occasion  she  bade  her  hnsband  good-bv  for  the  few 
days  which  he  must  spend  away  with  less  nervons- 
ness  than  she  had  been  aocostomed  to  exhibit. 

The  children,  three  in  number,  John,  twelve, 
Marv,  ton,  and  Doddy  three,  were  bright,  fearless 
children,  overflowing  with  vitality,  and  the  two 
oldest  very  much  in  love  wHh  their  prairie  life.  It 
was  hard  always  to  be  compelled  to  keep  in  sight 
of  their  cabin  when  the  flowers  and  birde  tempted 
them  so  to  roam,  but  they  were  good,  loving  child- 
ren, and  very  carefhl  of  their  mother's  feeliogs. 

Mrs.  Kenniston  thought  it  verv  strange  that  her 
hnsband  should  linger  and  look  back  after  having 
hastily  started  on  his  joorney — this  was  so  unnsual 
with  him ;  but  there  he  stood,  a  few  yards  from  his 
home,  apparently  undecided  whether  to  go  on  or 
return. 
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His  wife  no  out  to  bfan,  nyfaifr : 
'  What  if  the  matter,  Paul  f   Ha 


:aye  700  left  some- 
thlDRr 

'*  Yes ;  four  somethhigt/*  he  answered,  forcing  a 
laugh.    **  I  was  wondenng  whether  voa  were  going 


to  be  yery  lonely  or  not  daring  my  absence." 
**  Oh,  no,  I  think  not,*'  was  the  calm  replv. 
shall  do  very  well ;  we  alwsys  have,  Psnf." 


**  That's  so,''  said  Mr.  Kenntston:  **  but  I  have 
made  np  my  mind  not  to  be  gone  so  long  this  time. 
Here,  yon  may  take  In  some  of  these  traps,  for  I 
shall  be  back  to-morrow.  The  long  joamey  I  am 
determined  to  postpone." 

One  more  kis9  all  aronnd.  for  by  this  time  the 
children  had  joined  them,  and  Mrs.  Kennfaiton  stood 
tlone  with  her  little  ones  on  the  great  broad  prairies. 
How  beantiftil  it  was!  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
Ughting  np  miles  and  mHes  of  leyel,  flower-laden 
land,  the  sky  as  far  as  she  eonid  see  was  one  vast 
stretch  of  bine,  and  everything  in  nature  seemed  so 
loyoosly  serene  that  she  at  once  dismissed  the  fetrs 
her  husband's  strange  conduct  had  confared  up, 
and  started  i^nt  her  work  with  more  than  usual 
contentedness. 

Knocks  on  the  door  were  rtn  rarely  heard  in  this 
ont-of-the-way  cabin;  but  to-day  seemed  destined 
to  differ  essenttally  from  the  rest  of  tlie  days  Mrs. 
Kennistpa  had  spent  in  MmneHOta.  She  had  Just 
finished'  washhig  np  the  breakfast-dishes,  and  was 
about  to  give  her  two  oldest  children  their  nsutl 
morning  lessons,  when  a  timid  rap  was  heard  on  the 
.  outer  door  of  the  cabin. 

The  door  was  not  closed,  and  before  the  aston- 
idled  inmates  had  time  to  answer  the  snmnlons,  they 
were  still  more  sorprtsed  by  the  entrance  of  an  In- 
dian sqnaw.  She  was  clothed  in  the  peculiar  garb 
of  her  tribe,  and  Mrs.  Kennlston's  alarm  subsided  a 
little  when  she  found  that  her  unexpected  visitor 
possessed  an  nnnsnally  intelligent  coontenance,  ap- 
pearing-, as  far  as  she  eoold  judge  flrom  externals, 
to  be  kindly  disposed.  She  was  of  diminutive 
■tatnre,  and  carried  in  her  liaads  an  nnique  assort- 
ment of  baskets.    In  good  English  ahe  said ; 

'*  Would  yon  like  to  buy  a  basket? ' 

*'  Let  me  look  at  them,'*  was  tlie  kind  reply,  and 
the  sqnaw  stepped  in  and  took  the  seat  offered  by 
her  hostess. 

**  Very  warn  day,**  she  went  on,  te  the  lady  ex- 
amined her  wares.  "And  how  bright  the  oak 
openings  are  looking  now,  and  what  sights  of 
flowers,  and  what  lovely  ones,  too  !**  Turning  to 
Mary,  and  selecting  some  from  one  of  her  baskets, 
she  passed  them  with  a  yefy  ffractftal  obeisance, 
paying :  *'  Please  aeoeptthem?  I  see  by  your  lovely 
eyes  Uiat  yon  are  very  fond  of  flower^.** 

Mrs.  KennisioB  was  fllled  with  astonishment. 

**  Where  did  you  learn  to  speak  English  ?**  she 
aiked  of  her  tawny  visitor. 

"  Of  white  people,**  was  the  answer.  '^When  I 
was  a  littte  child  J  was  adopted  by  the  good  Mr. 
Mnnson  aad  his  wife,  missionaries  to  our  tribe.  I 
was  brought  np  in  a  hoose,  te  white  ehHdren  are, 
tanght  to  read  and  write,  and  to  ptay  and  sing. 
When  as  old  as  this  Uttie  ciri— **  pointing  to  Marv— 
'*  they  took  me  East,  and  I  went  w  school  in  a  New 
England  schoolhonse.  I  was  ohristened  Katy  Mun- 
son,  bnt  my  people  call  me  *  Uttie  Two-Talk,*  be- 
oaose  I  am  so  small,  and  often '  Book-Talk,*  as  I  am 
sometimes  of  service  as  interpreter.** 

*«WeU,  weU,**  said  Mrs.  Kenniston,  «*I  am  in 
greater  wonder  than  ever.  How  can  yon  bear, 
tfter  such  aa  edneation,  to  live  the  wild  lue  you  are 
livhM^  now?" 

**  Just  beoauM  I  oannot  Kve  any  other,**  she  an- 
swered, pointing  her  dsrk  finger  to  tiie  prairie  in 
front  of  her.  "  Generations  of  wild  blood  course  in 
my  veinsr  The  customs  of  civilization  are  hatefbl 
to  me.  Ify  nntamed  nature  is  a  constant  joy. 
Towns  and  cities  are  my  dread ;  bnt  the  mighty 
forest  and  the  broad  prabie  are  my  life.  The  Great 
Spirit  has  made  ns  to  differ,  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  Great  Spirit  does  not  understand  His  workf* 


"Ton  are  right,"  replied  the  lady.  "Aad  jm 
lire  happy  now  ?** 

"Alwtys  htppv  with  my  people,  with  the  wafer 
and  the  sky,  the  birds  and  the  fiowers.** 

Mrs.  Kenniston  bought  one  of  Two-Talk*s  |»rettfest 
baskets,  gave  her  some  breakflut,  which  she  ate 
with  relish,  and  then  the  littie  fiunily  escorted  her 
to  the  plateau  in  front  of  the  cabin.  Here  the 
squaw  bectme  straageiy  reticent. 

"Goodby,"  said  little  Doddy,  putting  np  ha 
pretty  lips  to  be  kissed. 

One  glance  from  the  comer  of  hersmAIleyeawas 
all  the  notice  Two-Talk  took  of  this  inviution. 

**  Will  you  come  again  and  see  os  f*  inquired  J 
anxious  to  appear  hospitable. 

'*  Perhaps,*'  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  I  wish  you  would,**  said  Mary,  heartily.  "We 
have  many  books  and  papers,  and  I  shodd  like  a» 
much  to  read  with  you.  We  can  take  them  out 
into  the  woods,  if  mamma  is  willing." 

Two-Talk  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  waited  appa- 
renUy  for  Mrs.  Kenniston^  indorsement  of  ibis 
proposition. 

^1  should  not  be  aikaid  to  trust  n^  daogfater  to 
yoor  care/'  she  answered.  "  If  yon  like  to  euait, 
we  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you.** 

"1  thanl^you,"  replied  the  equaw:  and.  without 
waiting  for  another  word,  gathered  her  baskets  to- 
gether deftiy,  and  started  away  on  a  quick  nm. 

**  How  strange  !**  said  the  group  all  together. 

"  That's  the  Indiaa  of  it,"  John  put  in,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  thought  it  #ou1d  be  funny  if  ahe  didat 
cut  np  some  caper  before  she  left." 

Mrs.  Kenniston  felt  very  glad  as  she  returned  to 
her  work  that  ao  Indian  had  at  last  visited  thslr 
cabin.  It  seemed  to  her  like  an  assurance  of  Ihtore 
safety,  and  she  eould  not  help  wishing  tiuU  ter 
husband  had  pursued  his  journey  as  he  had  at  4nt 
intended. 

That  day  was  destined  to  be  a  day  of  fncideito. 
Some  of  the  cows  broke  over  the  fence  and -van 
away,  and  John  was  compelled  to  saddle  his  peay 
and  gallop  after  them.  Doddy  tipped  over  a  kettle 
of  boilUig  water  on  to  her  neok  and  arms,  scalding 
them  dreadfully,  and  Mary,  who  had  been  with  her 
father  on  several  bunting-excnrsions,  ran  off.  to 
great  haste  down  the  creek  to  get  some  apider-iMi 
lor  the  poor  littie  sufferer. 

Johnny  retamed,  after  about  an  hour's  abseoee, 
with  all  the  cows,  but  the  sunset  and  darknsei  set- 
tled down  over  the  broad  prairies,  and  Mary  did 
not  come  home. 

Mrs.  Kennidton»  wild  with  a^prehensieB,  walked 
the  floor,  wringfaig  her  hands,  and  praying  for  her 
daughter's  retam.  Johqny  begged  to  be  alloFed 
to  go  hi  search' of  hi|  slitor,  but  jm^cMrseiMd 
not  be  listened  to ;  so  the  poor.mother  was  obliged 
to  bar  her  doors  for  thq  mlBty.of  the  rest,  and  leave 
her  daughter  out  in  the  night  alone. 

That  Two-Talk  was  an  emissaiy  of  the  tribe  to 
which  she  belonged  Mrs.  Kenniston  had  now  no 
doubt  Manr  had  been  entrapped  by  the  InAaoa, 
and  this  to  the  agonized  mother  was  infinitely  wone 
than  death. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  morning  dawaed,  and  * 
the  faimatea  of  the  cottage  slill  watdied,  bat  now 
with  no  hope. 

Poor  littie  Mary !  She  knew  that  the  spidet^wort 
grew  in  a  littie  thicket  Just  down  the  Indian  trail 
toward  Elk  Lake.  80,  with  the  Indlaabasket  on 
her  arm,  she  proceeded  hastily  toward  the  spot  As 
she  left  the  trail,  she  said  to  herielf,  "  Now  I  tnra 
to  the  right.  When  I  come  back  to  the  tntil,  hooM 
wiU  be  to  the  left." 

Feelhig  secure,  she  went  to  work,  and  soon  filled 
her  basket  with  the  roots,  in  her  rambling  search 
she  had  crossed  the  Indian  trail  without  knowing  it, 
and  OB  looking  about  discerned  It  again ;  but  this 
time  she  was  on  the  east  sI<Mnstead  of  the  west, 
and  of  oonrse  went  In  an  opposite  directioa,  and 
directiy  away  from  her  eabim 

To  complete  the  child's  misery— for  very  soon  she 
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begmai  to  fttl  that  tho  wti  on  tho  wrong  trmek— iho 
stepped  into  a  badger's  borrow  and  iprained  her 
ankle.  She  endeavored  to  walk,  but  after  a  few  a(- 
tempti  was  oompelled  to  dt  down  again.  The  pain 
was  taitente,  and  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  spend 
the  Bight  atem  in  thia  plaee  so  oyercame  her  that 
she  cried  alood. 

Inagine  her  sorprise  and  horror  to  look  up  into 
the  face  of  an  enormoosly  large  Indian.  He  had 
made  no  noise  approaching  her.l 

**  Oh,  do  not  hurt  me  !**  she  eiied  alond,  olasping 
her  little  hands  imploringly. 

**  Umph  V*  was  all  the  answer  she  reeeiyed. 

She  noticed  that  he  had  a  fish-spear  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  string  of  fish,  and  seemed  to  her  to 
be  a  giant,  so  tall  was  he,  and  so  ponderooa  his 
A*anie. 

He  most  have  noticed  that  she  was  hi  pain  with 
her  ankle,  for,  divesting  himself  of  his  traps,  he 
stooped  over,  and  lifted  her  foot ;  then  noticing  the 
eflf^ct  produced,  very  gently  removed  her  shoe  and 
stockinff  and  exaniiined  tlie  sprain.  Then  he  took 
oir  his  blanket  and  threw  it  over  her,  and  started  into 
the  depths  of  the  woods. 

Very  soon  he  returned  with  something.  Mary 
never  knew  what,  and,  taking  the  stocking  for  a 
bandage,  applied  a  soft  poultice,  and  then,  without 
so  much  as,  Bv  your  leave,  he  lifted  the  child  to 
his  shoulder,  aciJusted  hia  flsUng-tackle,  and  started 
olTonaquickrun. 

Ill  vain  she  tried  to  qiake  hfan  understand  that  she 
wanted  to  go  home— that  her  motlier  would  be 
frightened  to  death  about  her.  All  the  reply  she 
received  was  a  succession  of  **  Umphs  "  that  (Hgh^ 
ened  her  almost  to  death,  and  an  occasional  **  Me 
Moosheemoonie,"  which,  of  course,  she  could  not 
nnderatand. 

An  hour  brought  them  to  a  wi^am,  where  she 
was  very  unceremoniously  deposited  upon  a  skin, 
and  immediately  surroonded  by  a  squaw  and  three 
or  four  papooses. 

Yety  soon  the  chief  disappeared,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  greatly  to  Mary's  delight,  returned  with 
Two-Talk. 

"  These  are  peaceable  Indians.*' were  Two-Talk's 
first  words  to  the  tremblhig  child,  **  and  they  will 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head." 

That  night  had  to  be  spent  in  the  wigwam,  on  ac- 
connt  of  a  heavy  rain,  so  common  of  nights  hi  Min- 
nesota. 

Mary  slept  with  Two-Talk,  and  in  the  morning 
would  have  been  as  bright  and  happy  as  ever  but 
for  the  knowledge  of  her  mother's  anxiety. 

Moosheemoome,  the  Indian  chief,  wonld  not  allow 
her  to  nse  her  foot,  and  after  eatinr  a  comfortable 
breakfast  prepared  by  Two-Talk,  sEe  foond  herself 
again  in  lIoosMemoonie'a  arms,  this  time  en  route 
for  home.  The  little  sqnaw  went  along  with  them 
to  direct  the  chief. 

Mrs.  Kenniston  had  just  said,  fai  her  great  anguish. 
'Mf  we  had  only  all  died  before  we  oame  to  this 
place!  How  shall  I,  how  can  I,  live  without  my 
darling  child?"  when  John,  with  a  loud** hullo P 
threw  wide  the  cabin-door,  and  there  stood  Moo- 
sheemoonle  with  the  **  darling  child  "  in  his  arms. 

Two-Talk  explained  it  all,  and  Mrs.  Kenniston, 
after  embracing  the  lost  one,  and  ciying  over  her 
to  her  hearths  content,  rushed  intoMoosheemoonie's 
anna,  to  the  great  delight  of  Two-Talk,  who  clapped 
her  hands  and  danced  all  around  the  room. 

"  Umphl"  said  the  chief,  after  this  performance ; 
'*no  cry ;  good  Injun— much,"  something  which 
Two-Talk  interpreted  as,  '*  Love  panoose  ;  squaw 
no  cry."  Then  placing  his  hands  with  a  loud  clap 
on  his  big  stomach,  said,  with  a  comical  lighting  up 
of  his  stoUd  leatures:  "Me  bockketty— me  buck- 
ketiy— me  bnokketty  !"  which  means,  '*  I  am 
hungry." 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  they  were  all  treated  to 
the  best  the  cabin  afforded,  and  that  ever  after 
Moosbeemoonle  and  Two-Talk  were  good  friends 
and  constant  visitors  of  the  Kennistons. 


Love's  Contradietlont. 

Lovs.  no*or  of  thee  can  I  complain ; 

AUhoagh  a  thousand  timos  a  day 
Thou  bringpst  loss,  yet  brlnxest  gain, 

Thou  Rivcst  and  dost  take  away, 
And  all  thy  Joy  ts  linked  with  pain. 
Pm  now  strong  minded,  now  a  toy, 

For  her  I  love,  nor  dare  deny 
Whatever  she  ask&    Since  never  cloy 

The  8WC04  desires  whereof  I  die, 
I'm  fkr  from  hope,  yet.fUIl  of  Joy. 

Tee,  far  from  hope,  yet  fVill  of  Joy. 

Lit  up  by  that  life  giving  eye, 
Love  still  my  torments  doth  alloy, 

And  swoetnora  blend  with  every  sigb. 
With  one  fbnd  hope  my  heart  I  buoy 
Thai  soon  my  pain  will  end  with  life. 

And  calmly  close  th*  unequal  flray. 
Tei  madly  still  I  woo  the  stnfb 

That  bears  me  ttom  the  world  sway: 
E'en  saffering  is  with  rapture  rife 


Midnight— and  the  Taciturn 
Hat  His  Spurs  On. 

TowAiU)  the  cloFf^  of  the  Duke  of  A.lvi's  admiolfl- 
tration  of  the  NetlserlAnda.  ainl  wlitk  the  country 
now  known  as  Belpnmi  eBpecjaliv  wriHied  becieata 
the  iron  despotism  ni  the  Spanish  viceroy —while 
Brn<sels,  Ghent,  M^m^IiIiti  aoi)  Bruges  had  ceoaed  to 
shudder  when  their  tail  pabied  houHe»  sbone  recjly 
in  the  glare  of  frequent  fi  ri/Vj-d/r-Mt,  bec.nue*  the  burly 
Flemings,  having  ini?i?cd  from'the  timidity  of  tError 
into  the  courage  of  dc^perattuii.  befan  to  grmd 
their  teeth  in  lien  of  clmlterinf!;  them  wht^nevcr  the 
lurid  flare  of  the  bumini:  UigttiR  HaiJied  on  the  stect 
accontrementsof  King  Philip's  mtitiketeerB^ahonl 
this  epoch,  as  has  boen  gaid,  three  men  mt^t  at 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  cathetlral  of  Koirc 
Dame  in  Bruges.  Coming  from  different  dircctiona, 
they  passed  thronp^i  thi;  portals  at  the  sjiine  mo- 
ment; one  after  the  other  dipped  their  hunda  in  tlie 
holv  water  of  the  hcjiiiier  ami  croiutud  tht?msei\'cs, 
without  so  much  0.3*  n  look,  or  recognition  ox- 
changed. 

The  foremost  of  the  three,  hi  passhag  on  faito  the 
transept  where  Vespers,  or  evening  service,  waa 
celebrating,  dropped  his  thick,  bnlTleather  fflove. 
The  second,  who  was  close  behind,  picked  It  up, 
and,  twitching  the  former's  cloak  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, handed  it'  to  the  owner,  who  inclined  his 
head  In  acknowledgment,  as  he  did  so  mattering,  by 
wav  of  thanks : 

*^  Mdnight—and  (he  JhcUum  hae  hU  tpwre  on,** 

•  o  •  •  »  » 
When  Vespers  were  concluded,  and  the  oongmga- 

tion  was  disperahig  by  the  several  outlets,  the  two 
who  had  not  interchanged  words  chanced  to  emerge 
by  the  same  door,  when  he  who  had  so  oourteoi^y 
lifted  the  dropped  glove  was  fated  to  drop  his  own. 
This  was  observed  by  the  last  of  the  three,  who  did 
not  let  in  lie,  but  as  soon  as  the  street  waa  gahied 
tendered  it  to  the  dropper,  saying : 

'*  Your  pardon.  Mynheer  Graf;  yon  dropped  your 
glove." 

The  other  received  it  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  during  the  execution  of  which  he,  too,  mut- 
tered, in  a  rapid  whisper,  the  extremely  Incld  ob- 
servation : 

**  Midnight— and  the  Taoitarn  has  his  spars  on." 

•  ••••• 

The  Connt  van  Groot  took  no  ftarther  notice  ot 
the  individual  to  whom  he  had  oonveyed  the  above 
intimation,  but  walked  on  slowly  across  the  market- 
place that  abuts  upon  the  site  of  the  cathedral, 
nntil,  gaining  the  Grande  Rue.  he  diverged  to  the 
ri^rht,  and,minfflfaig  with  the  silent  stream  of  pedes- 
trians, pursued  his  way  to  the  great  square,  or 
Place  d'Armes,  as  it  was  called,  where  the  old 
Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  famoua  peal  ot  bells,  threw 
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the  shftdow  of  ito  loftj  tower  across  the  oneTenlj 
Mved  expanse,  part  of  which,  with  the  sarroundinir 
JMMBses,  was  whitely  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  full 
■loon,  while  the  remainder— and  it  was  there  the 
eoont  chose  to  pass— looked  gloomily  dark. 

In  the  basement  of  the  belfry  was  the  guardhouse, 
and  the  flame  of  an  oil-lamp,  buroiug  over  the  nn- 
closed  door,  flickered  upon  the  steel  cap  and 
arqnebose  of  the  Spanish  sentry  who  patrolled  the 
q>aceinfrontofit. 

The  Fleming  cast  a  glance  inside  the  guardroom 
as  he  passed,  undergotaig,  simnltaneously,  the 
scrutiny  of  the  sentinel  without  appearing  conscious 
of  it,  and  then  stepped  out  more  briskly,  quitting 
the  square  by  a  narrow  street  leading  into  an  open 
space  planted  with  trees. 

Crossing  this,  and  turning  to  the  right,  he  arrired 
at  a  smaller  square,  by  traversiDg  whicli  diagonally 
he  reached  the  front  of  a  tall  house,  with  a  high, 
peaked  roof,  that  occupied  the  exact  site  of  the  now 
celebrated  **  Chapel  of  the  Uo\y  Blood.'*  That 
house  was  in  those  days  the  residence  of  Cornelius 
van  Oroot,  the  proto-martyr  of  Flemish  freedom. 

WhUe  Count  Yan  Groot  was  pursuing  hia  way 
homtward  as  described,  the  iofllvidual  to  whom  he 
had  last  spoken  had  partly  followed  the  same  route 
hi  hit  rear ;  but  upon  arriving  at  the  Town  HaU,  he 
entered  it  by  the  door  of  the  guardroom,  and,  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  more  or  less  fk^e^tnd-easy 
raillery  from  the  soldiers,  who  were  dicing  on  the 
benches  of  it,  began  climbing  the  steep  wooden 
staircase  that  led  by  many  a  spiral  flight  to  the 
belfry.  He  was  Hans  Speifelkampf,  the  bell- 
ri^er. 

In  a  small  apartment,  of  which  the  solitary  case- 
ment afforded  a  view  of  the  planted  space  crossed 
by  the  Count  van  Groot  after  leaving  the  Place 
d^Armea,  sat  a  gentleman,  whose  rich  though  sombre 
dress  of  black  velvet,  no  less  than  the  haughty  ex- 
pression of  his  saturnine  countenance,  denoted  to  be 
a  person  in  authority.  The  features  were  disagree- 
ably handsome,  dark,  keen,  perhaps  rather  Jewish 
in  type— though  he  was  no  Jew,  but  one  of  the  chief 
props  of  the  dreaded  Inquisition.  A  small  peaked 
beard  gave  additional  length  to  his  afready  long 
fsce,  while  the  curled  mustaohios  displaved  the  thin, 
compressed  lips,  and  they  looked  hard  and  cruel. 
Hia  brow  was  particularly  fine,  broad-templed  and 
fhU  of  intellect. 

The  golden  collar  of  the  Order  of  Ferdtaiand  and 
Isabella  waa  wound  twice  round  his  neck,  and  the 
short  red  plume  in  his  velvet  bonnet  was  fixed  there 
by  an  agntflb  in  which  sparkled  an  enormous  dia- 
~.   This  was  the  Duxe  of  Alva,  the  sword  and 


the  torch  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  m  PartibuM  In- 
jSdsi^im,  and  Governor-general  of  the  Netherlands 
on  behalf  of  His  Most  Catholio  ICi^MtJ  i*l^P  of 
Spain. 

The  Apartment  had  an  almost  ftinereallT  dismal 
appearance.  The  han^taigs  were  dark,  the  fbmi- 
ture  black  polished  oak,  and  a  single  silver  lamp 
burned  on  the  velvet-covered  table  before  which 
the  duke  sat,  the  rays  from  which  seemed  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  surrounding  blackness. 

Tlie  viceroy's  solitary  companion  aflbrded  no 
contrast  to  the  general  gloom.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
swarthily  dark  in  complexion,  with  a  stem,  unsmil- 
ing face,  enormous  mustachios  and  peaked  beard, 
attired  m  black  Flanders  cloth,  slashed  at  the 
shoulders  with  black  talftty;  a  small  white  ruff 
round  the  throat  presenting  the  only  relief  to  his 
dolorous  garb.  Even  the  sword-belt  and  long 
rapier  were  black,  as  were  the  gloves,  with  gaunt- 
lets reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  tucked  into  his 
girdle. 

He  waa  writing  busily,  never  ttfUns  his  eyes  from 
the  skin  of  parchment,  at  the  head  of  which  flgured, 
in  black  and  gold,  the  arms  of  Spain.  This  was 
Torq  y  Gallo,  the  duke*a  familiar,  scribe,  private 
agent ;  m  (kct,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  ofHee 
he  did  not  fill,  except  that  of  honest  man»  about  the 
viceroy's  person. 


The  Spanish  party  agreed  with  the  Flemish  la 
nothing  else,  but  in  aient  and  deep  deteaUtiea  of 
Torq  y  Gallo  they  were  unanimons.  As  a  set^iff  to 
this  host  of  enemies,  Torq  had  two  fHenda,  the  Ddn 
of  Alva,  his  employer,  and  the  Pope's  legale  at 
Madrid :  and  these  two  were  a  host  in  themaelvesu 

**  Ton  are  slow— yon  are  slow  1"  ejaenlated  the 
viceroy,  tapping  his  knuckles  on  the  tal>le ;  **  yoor 
fingers  can  move  more  nimbly,  Torq  y  Gallo;  they 
would,  I  warrant  me,  if  they  were  telling  gold 
ducats." 

The  ser&e  did  not  look  ap,  but  wrote  on  aa  tet  as 
he  could. 

The  ocoaslonal  crackling  of  the  parchipevt  was 
the  only  sound  that  disturbed  the  ^ninesa,  for  ths 
duke  relapsed  into  silenoe,  sitting  with  half-closed 
eyes,  abstractedly  drawing  and  sheatliing  the  short 
dagger  he  wore,  when  the  '*  carillon  "  sounded  the 

auarter-chime,  and  almultaneonslv  the  arras  befoft 
le  chamber-entrance  was  quietly  lifted,  and  db- 
closed  the  person  of  an  attendant  in  the  duke's  livery, 
black  and  crimson  with  the  badge,  **  a  bear  asUe. 

K roper,  and  orowned ;  langued  gnles,"  which,  trsaa- 
ited  out  of  heraldic  Jargon,  signifies  "  a  black  bear, 
standing  on  its  four  feet,  and  crowned ;  whh  a  red 
tongne." 

"So  please  your  highness,  a  letter,"  said  the 
newcomer,  hi  the  aubdued  tone  the  viceroy  exaded 
ft-om  his  attendants.  '*  The  bearer  desired  me  to  tell 

your  grace "    He   hesitated  for  a  aeeond  or 

two,  whereat  the  duke  tumed.his  head,  and  looked 
full  at  him.  '*  That— that  the  king's  frOcoo  was  aa- 
hooded." 

"Hal" 

That  was  aU  the  duke  said  for  the  moneat,  bat, 
snatching  the  letter,  he  tore  it  open,  and  held  it  to 
the  light  of  the  lamp  to  peruse  it 

Torq  y  €htllo  had  remarkably  bushy,  overiwaglBf 
eyebrows,  and,  from  under  the  shelter  they  aflbraed, 
he  ahot  a  ftirtive  glance  at  the  letter  the  dnke 
was  reading,  without  otteaaibly  intermittlBg  his  em- 
ployment of  writing. 

**  You  are  too  good.  Master  Torq  y  Gaflo,"  ob- 
served the  vioeroy,  fk^eeaiagiy.  '*  My  own  eyes  ate 
not  yet  so  dimmed  by  tune  but  that  they  can 
decipher  this  writhig  wfthont  help." 

"  Oh,  your  grace,  I  did  but  wait  jour  lelsare  to 
tell  you  this  missive  is  ready  for  your  Ughaesa^ 
signature. 

Torq  y  Gallo  uttered  the  disclaimer  in  a  tone  ef 
voice  that  prodaimed  nature  to  have  invested  him 
with  aa  organ  of  speech  ataignlariy  haiah  and  dis- 
cordant 

The  duke  paid  no  attention,  however,  bat  asak 
back  hi  his  settle,  and  stared  steadfly  at  the  flame  of 
the  lamp.  A  shght  movement  of  the  sttemlaaf 
aronsed  him  ftom  hia  reverie. 

**  Baezi  I  will  see  this  person."  He  shook  the 
letter  that  he  held  folded  in  hte  hand.  "IwUlaae 
her  here." 

Aa  soon  as  the  servitor  had  left  the  ^tartmeniths 
dake  continued : 

**  Behind  the  arraa,  Torq  y  Gallo ;  and  ose  yov 
ears  more  alertly  than  you  do  your  fingera.  L^  ao 
sound  betray  your  presence ;  no  ataigie  word  eaoi^ 
your  memory.    Go!" 

Tall  as  he  vras,  Torq  y  Gallo's  movements  and 
tread  would  not  have  disgraced  a  oat 

The  duke  watched  to  see  that  the  arraa  feU 
smootlily  over  the  place  of  oonoealment.  and,  satis- 
fied on  that  score,  closed  his  eyea,  with  hia  head 
thrown  back  against  the  cushion  of  the  settle,  wait- 
ins  for  his  visitor. 

He  did  not  watt  long,  for  the  servitor's  voioe  once 
more  purred  subduedly. 

**  Nay  it  pleaae  your  hlghness-^the  lady." 

It  was  a  female  undoubtedly,  but  whetner  gentle 
or  slmple,'old  or  young,  fair- favored  or  the  reverse, 
her  closely-vailed  face  and  figure  placed  it  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  to  decide. 

The  duke  did  not  rise,  nor  even  speak,  bat  bsoC 
hia  head,  alter  the  Jovian  fashion,  and  ssade  a  stow 
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gettnfe  with  hh  hftnd  toward  a  cushioned  seat  at 
iome  distance  from  himself  but  near  the  arras. 

'*  Tour  higlineM  is  alone !'' 

The  fisitor's  voice  trembled,  and  she  herself 
shook  visibly  with  agitation. 

''As  yon  see,  madame,"  replied  tlie  duke,  in  his 
icy  voice.  '*  Yon  are  discomposed ;  tliere  is  water 
in  that  flagon ;  strong  waters  in  the  other." 

"  1  humbly  thank  yonr  grace.  I  need  nothing. 
Bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  yonr  highness ;"  her 
voice  faltered,  and  she  granped  the  edge  of  the 
table  nervously,  then  she  added :  "  When  the  kiflg*s 
falcon  is  unhooded  there  is  terror  and  disquiet  in  the 
heron's  nest,  my  lord  viceroy." 

"  In  whst  tree  has  the  heron  perched  his  nest, 
madame?"  replied  the  dnke,  impassibly. 

"  Oh,  the  tree  is  a  high,  high  tree  for  m«  to  lay 
low  I"  A  sob  of  passionate  emotion  accompanied  the 
words. 

*'  Your  arm  will  not  wield  the  ax !"  exclaimed 
the  viceroy,  in  a  tone  of  which  the  afibcted  soothing 
did  not  conceal  the  cynicism. 

'*  The  ax !    Ah,  yes,  the  ax.  and  the  torch,  and 

the  tortnre "    She  shivered  as  she  wailed  this 

cot  as  if  in  soh'loqny. 

''For  the  king's  enemies  and  the  enemies  of 
Holy  Church,"  suggested  the  duke;  "for  their 
frienda,  honor,  reward,  protection.  Speak  without 
fear,  madame:  where  is  this  heron's  nest  you 
talk  of?" 

"  Reward,  your  highness !"  The  lady  hesitated. 
"  If  this  night  I  place  in  your  grace's  power  the 
members  of  a  conspiracy  which,  if  unchecked,  will 
confront  you  with  the  Netherlands  armed  and  organ- 
ised in  rebellion ;  led  by  Spain's  bitterest  foe ;  sym- 
rathised  in,  perhaps  aideo,  by  England.  Ah.  yes, 
must  have  my  reward  1  My  lord  viceroy,  1  must 
have  my  reward." 

"YoushaU!" 

The  dnke  sat  upright  in  the  settle,  and  grasped  its 
arms  tightly,  looking  fixedly  at  the  speaker. 

"  Now,  noto,  your  highness  T" 

The  woman's  tone  was  feverishly  agitated. 

"JVoio  f  What  reward  do  you  require,  madame  ? 
Gold  ?    If  BO,  you  can  have  it  now." 

"Gold!    No.  no,  no!" 

"  Ha !  you  do  not  wish  gold  ?"  Sinking  back  in 
his  seat,  the  dnke  gazed  with  half-cloeed  eyes  at 
his  visitor.  "A  woman  cares  for  but  two  things- 
gold  and  a  lover.**  Bitterly  contemptuous  was  the 
viceroy's  accent  as  he  spoke.    "  You  reftise  gold ; 

Chave,  then,  a  lover.  And  what  do  you  need  for 
,  madame  ?" 

The  lady  appeared  to  gasp  for  breath,  fihe  thrust 
back  the  thick  folds  of  the  black  vaii  she  wore 
aerofls  her  face,  and  in  doing  so  disclosed  a  beanti- 
All  countenance— darkly,  warmly  beautiful,  with  the 
half-Moorish  loveliness  of  Spain. 

"  Pledge  me  your  princely  word,  my  lord  viceroy, 
that  a  saM  conduct  for  two  shall  be  made  out  (or 
me  under  your  highness's  seal  in  return  for  s  list  jf 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  the  hour  and  place  of 
meeting,  the  password, and"— she  looked  steadily 
at  the  duke,  though  her  lips  quivered—"  and  in- 
formation that  will  enable  yonr  nighness  to  get  pos- 
session otlhe  heron  V 

**A  safo  conduct  for  two,  madame,  is  a  dangeroos 
weapon  if  used  agataist  the  king's  interestii''  said 
the  duke,  cautiously.  "A  safe  conduct  for  whom, 
and  for  where  ?" 

The  lady's  Ups  closed  tightly,  and  so  did  her 
hands. 

'*  For  myself,  lord  viceroy,  and  my  lover."  She 
looked  with  a  species  of  defiant  expectation  at  the 
dnke,  and  continued,  "A  safe  conduct  to  Madrid." 

"To  Madrid?    That  is  welL    And  your  lover's 


"  Your  highness  must  leave  the  name  blank  fai 
the  safe  conduct.    That  is  part  of  my  reward." 

Tba  viceroy  reflected,  looking  lh>m  his  visitor  to 
the  lamp,  and  vice  vtrta.    Presently  the  lady  spoke 


"  I  pray  your  highness  to  pardon  me,  bnt  time 
presses.  Conspiracy,  like  venom,  works  unseen, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  timely  if  it  would  be  efTeo- 
tual." 

"Ha!  is  it  so  near,  then  r' 

'*  Even  at  the  gates,  my  lord  viceroy." 

"  Well,  speak,  madame ;  I  promise  you  the  safb 
conduct  for  two — ^yourself  and  one  companion.  And 

now  the  conspirators— the  leaders— the There, 

speak,  madame,  speak." 

The  lady  stepped  up  to  the  table  in  (Vont  of  the 
viceroy,  and  pomted,  with  a  shaking  hand,  to  the 
Jeweled  cross  of  the  Order  round  the  latter's 
throat. 

"  With  your  hand  upon  that  cross,  swear  to  me, 
yonr  highness,  that  nothing  hunuin  shall  prevent 
the  ftilfiilment  of  your  word  to  me." 

The  dnke  (h>wned,  but  nevertheless  touched  the 
cross,  and  said,  briefly : 

"  I  swear." 

The  lady  g%ve  a  sigh,  whether  of  relief  or  regret, 
she  alone  knew ;  then,  passhig  her  hand  inside  her 
dress-front,  produced  a  paper. 

At  the  sight  of  it,  the  viceroy  eagerly  extended 
his  arm. 

**Ay  de  mi  /"  She  wrung  her  hands  piteonsly, 
and  swayed  her  body  to  and  fro.  "  There  is  the 
price  of  a  soul  on  that  paper— the  price  of  an  eternal 
soul.  Ah,  Ludovic  "—the  duke  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  but  the  lady  went  on  walling— "Ah,  Ludovic, 
time  and  thee,  for  eternity  and  hellT"  Suddenly  she 
drew  herself  up  rigidly,  and  impetnonsly  poured  out 
her  words :  "  Bab !  I  rave.  Are  they  not  heretics- 
foes  of  the  Church  and  of  Spain?  Faugli!  LapcT' 
queria  Flamenco.  Take  it,  my  lord  viceroy ;  it  is 
the  list  of  the  chiefs." 

With  a  grim  smile  the  duke  took  the  paper  fh>m 
where  she  tossed  it  on  the  table,  and  read,  m  a  half- 
audible  whisper,  what  was  written  upon  it  It  con- 
tained a  list  of  names,  the  last  written  of  all  being 
Count  Cornelius  van  Groot. 

"  Van  Groot!"  exclaimed  the  dnke,  with  a  start 
of  amazement.  "Mother  of  God,  countess,  do  you 
inrorm  against  your  husband?"  Relapsing  into'im- 
passibili^  the  next  moment,  however,  he  added, 
"  Husband  in  one  scale,  lover  in  the  other— husband 
kicks  the  beam."  His  cruel-looking  thin  lips  curled 
in  a  smile.    "And  the  time  of  meeting,  madame  ][" 

"  To-night,  at  midnight." 

"  To-night !    OararmHi  I    The  rendeavona?'^ 

"  St.  Sauvenr's  Church,  in  the  crypt." 

"  Sacrilege  to  sedition  1  Well,  well !  and  the  pass- 
word—nay, flrht  the  leader  you  alluded  to?" 

"  William  the  Hilent.  He  ia  now  at  Sluys.  The 
watchword  is,  *  The  Tacltum  has  his  spurs  on.' " 

"  WilUam  the  Taciturn  at  Sluys?" 

The  duke  rose  and  perambulated  the  space  be- 
tween the  arras  and  KiM  seat,  stopping  abniptiy 
before  the  l»dy,  at  whom  he  gazed  ster*  ly,  with  an 
expression  efface  quite  ^X  variance  with  the  mean- 
faig  of  his  words. 

"  Madame,  vou  have  done  excellent  good  service. 
The  safe  conduct  shull  reach  you  at  ynui  house  be- 
fore the  night  is  an  hour  older.  I  pray  you  retire 
now,  for  it  gets  late.  I  salute  you,  countess.  Mi^ 
you  live  a  thousand  years," 

•  ••••• 

Every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  three  and  a  half 
centuries,  the  "  carillon,"  or  chimes,  of  Bruges  have 
rung  out  in  throbbing  strokes  and  trills,  Just  as  they 
did  that  night  when  the  even  then  gray  and  hoaiy 
belfhr  shone  glitterinffly  in  the  white  moonlight,  and 
the  Bpanislt  soldiers  nommed  the  air  of  the  cliiroes 
as  it  sounded,  out  of  sheer  habit  Far  away  over 
the  town:  over  the  ramparts,  where  wall-fTowers 
and  fox-glove  grew  rankly  in  the  interstices  of  the 
old,  old  masonry;  over  the  canal  of  Sluys;  over  the 
roads  to  Blaokenberg,  Damme  and  Atn— far  away 
into  the  villages  and  hamlets  the  cariOon  sent  its 
notes  paltering,  and  in  many  a  cot  and  mai^  a 
chAteau  eyes  exchanged  a  glance  of  silent  meaning 
when  the  sound  flowed  in. 
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ing,  pcomiM  before  I  h%gui  upon  my  plan  with 
regard  to  jon.  It  ia  that  jqh  will  not  ron  away 
from  me*" 

"When?" 

**  Erer.  Ten  will  find  a  echool  itopid  and  slow 
after  tiie  wild  freedom  of  yoor  life  tnai  fkr ;  yoa 
will  miaatbe  flavor  of  wiokedness  and  peril ;  nothing 
is  so  monotonofos  as  TirtaeyespeoiaUy  among  nn- 
fqrmsd  mfaids ;  bat  it  is  necessary  that  yoa  should  be 
trained  in  wsnaefw,  style,  and  the  nsoal  branches  of 
edncation  fbr  yovng  women.  This  will  take  some 
years,  and  most  be  a  atapid  and  laborious  process, 
but  yon  shall  pass  the  yacations  with  me  in  as  much 
amusement  as  we  can  eontrire  for  each  other,  and 
so  soon  as  yon  are  old  enough  we  will  go  abroad,, 
and  yon  ahall  study  for  the  opera.  After  that,  yon 
will  not  complain  of  lack  of  excitement,  or  admira- 
tion, or  power ;  that  is,  if  yon  turn  out  what  I  ex- 
pect" 

And  once  more  the  eyes  of  the  blas^man  of  the 
world  eriticaUy  tmyersed  and  judged  of  evezy  de- 
tail of  the  lice  and  ilgnre^  before  hub. 

Fanny  listened  breathlessly. 

**  I  tvif .  Oh,  111  bite  my  tongue  out  but  TU  cure 
it,"  and  she  stamped  passienMely,  while  a  tinge 
of  loveliest  pink  roshed  over  herpale  cheeks. 
**  I  understand  what  yon  mean,  and  Pu  do  it.  Lord 
alive,  I  oan  work,  and  I  can. pretend,  and  I  can 
wait,  with  the  next  one,  tnd  if  yon'U  pass  your  word 
that  there's  a  good  time  ooming,  I'll  pass  mine  that 


my  hand  on  it." 

**  And  here's  mim  that  111  hold  on  and  wait  for  U, 
and  nma  cheat  yon  any  wav  nor  how." 

"That's  nndtnloodj  and  now,  Fanny— No,  I 
dent  like  th^nane  of  Fanny,  H  is  too  dubious.  I 
win  Bane  yonaathe  natnrauits  do  their  discoveries ; 
lei  nmaee.  Avis,  that  means  a  bird ;  since  yon  wish 
to  eoMlato  my  oanary  there,  yes.  Avis  I.  Gardiner ; 
there's  a  nans  for  yon.    How  do  yon  like  it?" 

"I  don't  know.    AvIsL    Whyl.r' 

"  Why  L?  Well,  a  fiMicy  of  mine,  which  I  wiU 
explahi  when  the  time  comes.  It  may  never  come, 
bnt  I  have  a  presentiment  that  It  wiU,  and  if  it  does, 
IwiUoerteiBlyteUyonwlgrL;bntifitshonld  not, 
yon  will  never  know." 

That  afternoon  Him  Avis  L  Gardtaier  was  enrolled 
among  the  nnpila  of  a  eertain  oonvent-school  cele- 
brated for  Its  firm  yet  nentle  discipline,  and  the 
certainlf  with  which  aU  eccentricities,  rudeness 
and  inaoieaoe  ef  nuumer  disappear  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  two  under  the  silent  and  subtle  manipula- 
tion of  the  Bistera. 

In  five  months  caaM  a  vacation,  which  Avis  spent 
In  traveling  through  Canada  with  her  guardian,  as 
Mr.  Gardhier  was  understood  to  be,  and  this  pro- 
gramnM,  varying,  of  conrae,  the  scene  of  amuse- 
ment, waa  carried  out  lisr  four  qniet  yean,  at  the 


fisoe  still  bore  an  oddly  chMC  resemblance  to  the 
pretty,  dissipated  little  visage  of  the  child*  so  igno- 
miniously  eiected  ih>m  the  Smallhonrs  Clubhouse 
four  years  before. 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  are  wonderful !"  exclaimed 
the  ffuardian,  folding  the  rounded  fiffure  in  his  arms, 
and  kissing  the  lips  eagerly  apraised  to  his.  "Are 
yon  slad  to  see  me  ?" 

"Oh,  so  glad,  gnardy!"  was  the  heartfelt  re- 
.  "I  am  so  utterly  weary  of  the  role  of 
,  Twoahoes  1  Do  take  me  out,  and  give  me 
some'champagne,  and  cany  me  to  the  theatre !" 

"Upon  my  word,  mademoiselle  I  And  that  is 
eonynnt  training,  to  it?"  exclaimed  Gardiner,  half 
shocked*  half  cynical^  amused. 

"Tli^  t^onbie  is,  yon  see,  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  ef  training  before  I  ever  saw  the  convent,"  re- 
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plied  the  gbl,  recklessly  **  I  was  twelve  or  thirtefa 
years  old  when  I  first  saw  you,  and  a  child  bronght 
up  to  that  age  on  strong  ditek  can't  go  hack  is 
bread  and  milk  with  a  relish." 

"Twelve  or  thirteen,"  repeated  Gardiner,  mas- 
ingly.  "  Then  you  are  about  seventeen  now,  Avii, 
and  a  mighty  handsome  girl.  Let  me  hear  yon  ai^ 
and  play." 

Avis  rose,  and  with  a  skillfhl  backward  sweep  oi 
her  draperies  walked  across'  the  room,  displaying 
her  elegant  and  fully  developed  figure,  and  her 
gracefm  gait,  to  great  advantage.  Seating  herself 
at  the  piano,  she  played  the  brilliant  prelnde  of  one 
of  Rossini's  most  intricate  cavatfaias,  and  sai^  it 
through  in  a  hard,  clear  voice,  brflliant  to  a  degree, 
but  perfectly  unsympathetic. 

Gardiner,  a  musical  critic,  listened  eagerly,  and 
was  about  to  speak  his  applause,  with  the  angg    ' 
criticism,  when  his  ward,  with  a  mischievons  i 
interrupted  him  with : 

"  Walt  a  minute,  guard v ;  heroes  something  more 
fai  your  style ;"  and,  rattling  her  fingers  over  the 
keys  like  Ughtning,  she  burst  hito  tiie  aanrissl. 
sprightBest,  most  audacious  ah:  of  a  certain  miera- 
boulre,  and  gave  its  rollickhig  strains  and  doMois 
phrases  with  such  a  mixture  of  sUQ  and  ftan,  that 
Gardtaier  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  to  elooe  the 
door  before  he  laughingly  clapped  Mi  haoda,  eiy- 
ing: 

"Splendid!  capital!  But,  hi  the  name  of  ail  the 
holy  nuns  in  Chrirtendom,  where  did  yon  lean 
thatr' 

"  Bead  about  It  in  a  smuggled  newspaper,  and 

aent  for  the  moric  tiirough  one  of  the  llew  Teik 

Oh,  we  have  a  good  ma^y  little  anuaeasenlB 

m  of  which  the  dear  little  alileis  teow  no- 
thfaig!" 

"Ishonld  tUnk  so!  WeU,  I  roMBber  thn  eli 
stoiT  of  the  princess  shut  up  hi  a  tower  from  her 
birtii  to  keep  her  away  from  men  and  the  vrideed- 
ness  of  thefar  ways,  and  how  the  birds  of  the  air 
carried  the  prince's  letter  to  her,  and  all  that ;  and 
I  suppose  there  Is  no  such  tidttg  as  iMepIng  the 
rosebud  closed  nntfl  one  can  watdi  it  open  heneaft 
his  own  eyes,  and  solely  for  his  own  benefit.  AvIi, 
ten  me  the  truth ;  or,  don't  yon  do  that  r ' 

"  What,  teU  the  truth  r' 

"  Exactly.    Do  you  do  it  V* 

"Oh,yes,toyon." 

•      Wer  • 


^eD,  have  yon  a  lover  f 
"Gnardy,  Ihave  never  seenaman  to  be  ooMMved 

with  yon  m  any  respect,  consequently  I  have  loved 

no  man  bnt  yon  so  w." 
"Agafai,  thanks.    And  now,  my  dear,  we  wfll  bid 

ffood-by  to  the  Mother,  and  start  fbr  onr  nsnal 

holiday.    I  do  not  believe  you  will  come  baek  te 

sohooL'* 
"  Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do  nextf* 
'  I  think,  Avis— yes,  I  actually  thtek—I  siudi 
-      'Bkeiti  ••'    — 


mariT  yon.    I  feel  1 


t  now,  at  least" 


"  Then  marriage  is «  bargahi  only  needing  one 
barMlner.isK?^ 
"What!  won't  you  marry  me  r' 
"  Oeia  d^petfkd  !   I  have  not  been  asked  yet." 
"  Nor  won't  be  to^av,  my  dear.    I  want  to  see  a 
He  mon  of  yon.    We  are  gofaig  yachting,  and  1 
shall  study  yon  diligently." 

So  Mr.  Gardiner  took  his  wsrd  away,  feteliing  a 
perfectly  proper  middle-aged  help-htdy  to  the  con- 
vent to  receive  her,  and  to  accompany  her  on  her 
voyagfaig. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mrs.  Dustan  was  a  Ittle 
deaf,  a  little  purbUnd,  and  not  a  little  harassed  and 
tormented  by  poverty  and  the  fear  of  an  afanshonae 
in  her  old  age,  so  that  nothing  was  easier  tlian  for 
Avia  to  persnade  her  that  night^ir  was  bad  for  heir, 
that  she  actnallv  was  phiing  to  go  to  bed,  or  to 
remafai  hi  the  cabin  alone,  whfle  guardian  and  ward 
spent  the  lone  moonlighted  houn  upon  deck,  or 
rowfaig  in  a  litue  tkifT,  or  wandering  on  shore. 

The  two  months  of  the  vacatton  flew  like  a 
dream,  and  at  its  chiee  Mr.  GardhMr  received  a 
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letter  from  the  Saperier  of  the  eoB¥«Bt.  One  of  the 
Aflsociate  Bitters,  a  woman  of  ezperieiioe  and  Judg- 
ment in  worldly  matters,  was  to  take  six  of  the 
elder  pupils  abroad  to  perfect  thefar  French  and 
German  accent,  and  to  stody  the  antiquities  of  the 
elder  world  in  their  own  sphere,  and  the  otjeot  of 
this  letter  was  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Gardiner 
wonld  like  Avis  to  join  this  company  as  a  finishing 
tonch  to  her  education,  already,  as  the  stately 
Baperior  hoped,  of  a  degree  and  nature  satisfiMstory 
to  Ayis^s  guardian. 

Gardtaier  read  this  letter,  nraeed  a  whfle,  frowned, 
bit  hie  lips,  and  flnallj;  tosaed  it  oyer  the  table  to 
Avis,  as  she  lay  luxuriously  upon  some  cushions, 
skimming  the  pages  of  a  French  noveL 

'*  You  shall  teu  me  how  to  answer  it,  my  darling.*' 
said  he.  "  wni  you  go  to  Paris,  or— will  you  stay 
with  me  and  be  my  little  loye,  my  wifis,  by-and-by  V* 

Ayis  read  the  letter,  and  sprang  up  with  sparkling 
eyes  and  heightened  color. 

"Oh,guardy!  of  course  I  wffl  ge  to  Pasis  !** 

''  But,  Ayi»--vou  know  that  yon  are  and  must  be 
mine  alone.  We  are  loyers,  and  no  man  can  step 
between  us  now.** 

The  girl  regarded  him  impattenUy,  and  with  an 
angry  black  heightening  her  wonderful  beauty. 

*'WeU.  what  of  itf*  demanded  she,  harshly. 
"  Who  speaks  of  any  other  man  or  any  other  destiny  ? 
You  bought  me  body  and  soul  when  yon  picked  me 
out  of  the  gutter  fiye  [years  ago ;  but  the  contract  of 
sale  is  not  signed  and  seaiea  before  the  world  yet, 
and  I  don*t  want  to  always  feel  the  shackles  !** 

"Ayis !  Avis !  what  words  are  these  f  Do  not  I 
loye  you?  Haye  not  I  promised  to  make  you  my 
wife  as  soon  as  you  are  %  littte  older?  What 
shackles  but  those  of  loye  haye  I  oyer  put  upon 
your* 

"  Upon  my  word,  guardy,  yoa  are  quite  a  trage- 
diao  I  you  should  go  upon  the  stage  and  outshine 
Booth  !*'  laughed  Ayis,  in  her  hard,  bright  fadilon ; 
and  Gardiner  reUpsed  into  his  ordimury  cynical 
bonhotmie. 

*'  Bo  you  had  rather  haye  a  demure  outing  with 
this  party  of  wise  yirgtos  than  to  wait  until  I  take 
yon  to  Paris  en  our  wedding-tour?**  aaked  he. 

'*  Yea.    I  00  with  ttiem  to  improye  my  mind  and 


learn  the  accent  of  the  Faubouiv  fit  Qennahi ;  with 

J  morals  and  siud 

lect  of  the  HabilTe  and  the  Quartier  Latin.' 


yon  I  shall  strengttien  my  i 


thedia- 


'  Indeed,  no,  mademoiseUe ;  I  aseurii  you  that,  as 
my  wife,  you  wiU  lead  a  yery  dUTerent  lite  from  that 
v'on  do  as  my ** 

'*Ward?  I  daresay,  and  for  that  foasoii  I  intend 
to  aee  as  much  of  the  world  en  my  own  aoeount  be- 
foreliand  as  possible,  eyen  in  such  a  poky  way  as 
the  proposed  one.** 

*  *  Very  well,  Ayis  L,  yon  shall  haye  a  year  abroad, 
and  when  you  come  baek  we  wUl  be  manied  and 
settle  down  faito  respectable  people.*' 

'*  But,  once  more,  what  doea  tUa  I.  mean  fm  my 
name  ?  I  should  like  to  knew  ezaotly  under  what  flag 
1  am  to  sail  hi  this,  my  first  hidependent  yoyage.*' 

'*  Why  L?  No,  my  tear  child.  I  will  not  tcdi  you 
yet.  This  Journey  will  decide  the  questioga  of  your 
ri^t  to  the  faiitiat  If  you  come  home  safely  and 
we  are  married,  you  shall  drop  the  initial  for  oyer, 
sinee  it  shall  no  longer  be  possible  of  applioatioo. 
If  worse  happens,  and  the  bad  Jest  becomes  a  ter- 
rible reality,  I  will  explain  it  to  you  at  wj  paiting 
gift  and  endowment  But,  pshaw,  Ayis  I  what  a 
ghHumj  and  ridiculous  strata  we  are  idling  into ! 
Of  course  you  will  return  all  right  1  of  oourse  we 
shall  be  married  and  be  happy  at  two  loyers  in  a 
comedy!    WhateleelspoeBibler* 

*'Ah,  what  else  is  possible  1**  echoed  Ayis,  with 
a  gloomy  glance  at  her  ffuardian,  and  then,  snatch- 
ing her  guitar,  she  trilled  its  strings  m  a  wild, 
irregular  accompaniment  of  her  own  improyisiog. 
Mid  recklessly  trilled  a  drinking-song  from  one  of 
the  French  operas,  while  Qarmner,  leaning  upon 
the  table,  watched  her  critically  through  half- 
•losed  eyes. 


**Af{a  L,  you  are  really  a  magnifioeBt  i 
taid  he,  at  length.    '*  Let  us  haye  some  of  the  gen- 
erous vim  d?or  that  you  celebrate." 

And,  ringing  the  bell,  he  ordered  wine,  cakes, 
and  Mra.  Dottan,  who  thought  she  best  obeyed  the 
summons  by  pleading  a  headache  and  remataing  in 
her  state-room. 

The  next  morning  the  bows  of  the  Siren,  named 
for  Ayis,  as  her  guardian  informed  her,  were  tamed 
homeward,  and,  a  few  weeks  Uter,  BOst  Ayis  I. 
Gardiner's  name  appeared  upon  the  passenger-list  of 
one  of  the  Cunard  steamsh^  hi  company  with  that 
of  fiye  other  young  ladies  and  the  deyout  and  attale 
Associate  Bitter  haying  them  hi  charge. 

For  eight  months,  letters,  dated  at  neariy  erety 
usual  station  of  trayel  in  Burope,  reached  the  guar- 
dian, who  replied  with  breyity,  as  he  had  relapeed 
hito  his  usual  comrse  of  busy  idleness,  and  who, 
moreoyer,  found  himself  in  an  attitude  of  tolleii  ex- 

Sectancy  toward  his  ward,  whom  he  dli  not  doubt 
eceiyed  htan  more  or  leat  with  regard  t»  her  ooou- 
Sations  and  senthnentt.  BUD,  her  material  beauty 
welt  in  his  memory  so  glaringly,  and  the  drama  of 
loye  and  life,  in  which  they  too  had  briefly  acted 
their  parts,  was  so  fesdnating,  and  as  yet  so  ia- 
eorapiete,  that  he  alwi^  resolyed  to  fergiye  yery 
much,  to  shot  his  eyes  as  eloeely  aspoesibie.  and  to 
receiye  back  his  wandering  bfard,  if  ne  would  oome, 
without  too  keen  inquiry  into  whither  her  wftyward 
wings  had  carried  her  during  her  absence,  so  ti*t 
they  were  not  too  idnged  to  permit  of  hM  letnm 
atalL 

Ten  months  had  naased  in  this  friAien,  when 
Gardiner  receiyed  at  his  Club,  among  ot%sr  letters, 
the  following  from  his  ward : 

"  Mt  Diab  Guabbt— I  propose  in  this  letter  to 
tell  you  the  truth— rather  an  unusual  luxury  for 
me,  and  an  unusual  treat  for  you^  at  I  haye  net 
dealt  largely  in  that  commodity  in  our  reeent  eoT* 
respondence.  For  instance,'!  omitted  to  mentioB 
in  my  descriptions  of  Alphie  scenery  tiiat  twY> 
gentlemen  friends  of  mine  helped  me  to  admire  it, 
generally  by  moon  or  stntii^t,  or  at  odd  times 
when  dear  Sister  wan  otherwise  engaged,  mid  sop- 
nosed  PM>  to  be. 

'*  These  gentlemen  followed  us  faito  Italy,  and 
yery  agreeably  diyersified  the  monotony  of  plotnre- 
galieries,  ruins  and  temples  by  dodging  our  party 
at  eyery  comer  and  minglfng  with  it  occasional^ 
under  yarious  disgoises.  Now  we  are  all  in  Paris, 
and  as  I  promised  both  gentlemen  a  reply  to  their 
petitions  on  arriying  at  thk  point,  whence  we  are  to 
return  home,  I  haye  seriously  deyoted  myself  to  the 
task  of  maUpg  up  my  mind,  fnd  naturally  turn  to 
you  for  advice. 

"  These  two  friends  of  mine  differ  as  widely  as 
possible  in  every  reject,  except  in  both  being 
enormously  wealthy  and  excessively  in  loye  wit|i 
me.  The  first  is  a  French  peer,  a  vicomte  of  aristo- 
cratic femily  and  position,  not  yeiy  yonng^— bat  I 
am  accustomed  to  a  very  mature  lorer,  yea  know 
—and  nnfortnnately  married;  and  the  father  of 
ffrown-np  children.  He  cannot,  of  course,  eflar  m» 
his  title  or  hand,  but  he  eflhrs  nmagaMoent  estab- 
lishment horses,  diamonds,  clothes,  eyeiything  in 
the  world  that  need  make  a  woman  happy,  a»d  my 
only  trouble  in  the  matter  is  tliirt  these  arrange- 
ments are  so  temporary,  and  that  one  hardly  knows 
how  to  dispose  of  the  tirasome  ramainder  of  one's 
life.  To  be  sure,  I  conld  employ  the  time  in  study- 
ing for  the  stage;  I  know  that  I  could  sMne  In 
French  open,  and  possik»ly  in  the  dassio,  although 
that  would  be  a  bore,  biA  in  the  hoi^#  I  should  be 
inimitable,  and  create  a  perfect /txrone; 

"Here  is  one  prospect,  now  for  the  other:  Mr.— 
Ahem—is  an  American,  son  of  one  of  oar  '  best 
families,'*  richer  than  the  vicomte,  young,  hand- 
some, and  devoted.  To  be  sure,  be  is  rather  a 
goody-ffoody  sort  of  boy,  and  amuses  me  immentely 
by  giving  me  credit  for  all  sorts  of  yhrtnes  and 
scruples  hardly  known  to  me  by  name,  but,  do  yon 
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■  katirffurdy,  them  U  retAlf-a  sort  of  piquancy  io 
tliifl  oonteot  with  virtiie  which  attr%ota  me.  It's  eo 
new  to  me,  jcn  know ;  for,  eseepl  the  nuns,  who 
an  beyond  my  oompreheniion  and  lympathy  alto* 

gather,  and  the  gine,  who  are  mostly  idiots,  and 
rs.  Dostan,  who  is  a  ^oophant  and  hjrpocrite,  Mr. 
Ahem  is  the  first  virtnons  person  I  was  ever  ac- 
qnalBted  with,  and  I  think,  as  hiS'Wife.  I  shoald  feel 
a  eertain  professional  pride  in  keepinic  up  the  rote 
he  asBignB  me,  and  playkg  it  to  the  end. 

**  Of  oonrae  this  dear  eUld  never  thought  of  oflfer* 
ing  me  lens  than  his  haad.  and  as  I  have  confided  to 
lilm  that  I  shall  probaUy  be  forced  by  a  *  cruel 
psrient'  (do  ezoose  ■«,  gnardy,  for  thns  depicting 
^yoB)  to  ha-married  Immediately  on  my  retom  home, 
and  aa  I  am  for  too  obedient*  docile,  meek,  and 
timid,  to  resiet  this  anthority,  he  has  persuaded 
a  murried  sister  residfog  at  present  in  Paris  to 
oflbr  BM  an  a^^lnm  win  her,  and  to  matronhM 
•  «ar  wadding  at  the  American  Embassy. 

*'.ThifltaimdB  rather  tame  when  compared  with 
the  vioMBta'a  ''gUtteiing  generalities,"  bat  some- 
how it  laems  to  me  more  attractive.  Yon  will 
oartaiaAy  laugh  at  me,  but  it  is  nevertheless  tme 
that  J  qnite  foaey  the  Idea  of  reapeotabHity,  virtue, 
aad,b.y-and-by,  a  leadership  hi  society;  and,  he- 
me, I  shall  


Ul  be  a  terribly  strict  censor  of 
.  female  virtue  and  mascnHae  morality. 

And  now,  gnardy,  I  do  not  deny  that,  after 
all,  my  ohaaoe  of  tryinc  this  experiment  lies  verv 
nuieh  in  yonr  hands.  .  u  yon  choose  to  telegraim 
to  the  American  Minister  to  forbid  the  marriage  of 
yonr  ward,  no  doubt  anspioion  would  be  roused, 
.and  althongh  I  think  I  have  influence  enough 
with  my  dear  innocent  to  carry  out  a  private  mar- 
riage elsewhere,  his  fomily,  and  the  proposed 
4ctm  of  my  bridehood  In  New  Tort,  are  lost  But 
I  do  not  think  von  will  serve  me  so  mean  a 
-trick,  nor  do  I  think  yon  ought,  in  Justice.  I  ac- 
knowledge all  that  yon  have  done  for  me  from 
the  night  we  first  encountenftd  in  the  hall  of 
the  SmallhoniB  dub  until  this  brilliant  morning  In 
Paris,  and  againet  the  kindness  and  the  money 
lavished  upon  me,  I  put  all  that  I  have  given  you 
—the  irsi  Io<ve  of  my  heart,  the  posidbility  of  a 
life  different  from  its  beginnfaig,  and  some  foith 
inGodaAdman. 

"Our  five  vears'  connection  has  consumed  all 
these  as  if  with  fire,  and  I  count  them,  after  all, 
as  a  longer  contribution  to  our  common  stock 
than  your  careless  kindness,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  lessons  In  love-making.  Will  you  cry 
q^nifs  and  let  me  alone  if  I  marry  this  boy,  of  will 
you  drive  me  to  accepting  the  offers  of  the 
f^eomte,  wKh  whom  my  antecedents  will  do  no  par- 
ticular harm  ? 

'^Awaiting  your  answer,  I  remain  aflfection- 
ateiy  vonra,  Avia  I.~4uid  once  more  tell  me,  why 

Gardiner^  aatonishmant  and  rage  on  read- 
ing this  letter  were  those  of  a  virtuous  parent 
wheaa  oarefhlly  trained  chfld  suddenly  breaks 
•wav  from  all  law  and  mle  to  pursue  a  course 
of  mdepeadant  wiokedness.  He  shonld  have 
been  prepared  for  just  this  result,  say  you?  Of 
cenrsa  he  shanld,  and  of  course  he  was  not,  for 
whan  were  any  of  us  prepared  for  the  logical 
reoolt  at  our  own  fellies  and  weaknesses? 

In  hiB  irst  indignation  he  rushed  to  the  tele- 
graph aAee,  fufly  resolved  to  pursue  the 
ooarae  Avis  had  foreseen,  and  forward  a  dispatch 
to  the  Amariean  Embassy ;  but,  with  the  pencil  in 
his  hand,  he  reconsidered  the  hnpulse.  Avis,  as  the 
mistress  of  a  French  vicomte,  was  even  more  wholly 
lost  to  him  than  as  the  wife  of  an  Ameriean,  moving 
in  the  same  cfarole  with  himself  in  his  native  city ; 
and  as  the  thought  of  the  constant  meetings  prob- 
able between  Avis  and  himself  roee  in  his  mind,  an 
evil  scheme  of  revenge  sketched  itself  with  it  before 
his  mental  vision,  and  it  was  with  a  smile  upon  his 
lips  and  a  light  in  his  eyes,  such  as  only  devils  ought 


to  wear,  that  he  threw  down  his  pencfl,  and  wei 
home  to  write : 

"  I  ought  to  have  expected  precisely  what  I  hai 
received  as  the  reward  of  my  Quixotic  attempt  t 
change  the  leopard^s  spots  or  wash  the  blacki 
moor  white.  But  I  cannot  tronble  my  dlgestio 
with  anger,  and  revenge  is  gone  out  of  Ihahioi 
Marry  yonr  dear  innocent,  as  you  call  him,  and  ai 
lamb-like,  he  is  probably  well  provided  with  wool 
hifl  eyes. 

'» why 

at  a  loss  to  understand  when  joined  to  Av]e.  end  di 


pull  it  well  over  his  eyes. 

"  Tes,  I  wiU  tell  you  now,  why  L    It  is  the  faiitia 
of  ir^emU,  a  wont  whose  meanbg 


:  yon  will  not  b 


bat  see  how  muoh  more  brutal  our  BngUsh  tongue  i 
than  any  other.    Avis  iT\ferrd8  is  quite  a  prett] 

phrase,  while  Bird  of is  not  at  all  so. 

"  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  exeep 
good-momlng.  and  that  I  am 

^'Always  obediently  yours,       OARDnoB.'^ 

In  dna  eonrsa  Avisreoeived  this  letter,  read  i 
twioa  throngh,  and  turned  pale  as  death  while  sbi 
slowiy  tore  it  ta  atoms. . 

"He  means  mischief— terrible  mischief,*'  mnr 
mured  she;  ^IwiMgboo,  botlwiilbeonm] 
guard.*' 

A  month  later,  Gardtaier  read  the  aanonaoemeil 
of  a  marriage  in  the  chapel  of  the  Amerioaa  En- 
bassy  at  Para  between  Am  Gardiner  and  Malcola 
Fortesene  Blake,  Esq.,  both  of  V^w  Yofk,  and  smiM 
unpleasantly  as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  ■nttering 
to  himself: 

**  Oh,  it's  that  fellow,  is  it?  And  she  wants  io 
drop  the  I.,  eh?  WeU,  it.wiU  be  my  work  to  re- 
mind her  of  it    Wonder  when  tiiey'll  be  home  f 

Not  for  many  nxmths,  as  it  proved,  and  when  tfaey 
did  come,  Mrs.  Blake  received  no  company  on  s^ 
count  t>f  her  health. 

Gardiner  waited  two  monttis  more,  and  caned 
agafau  The  servant  took  his  card,  and  returned  u 
nriier  him  np-atalrs  to  a  charming  b«adofa>  dimlj 
lighted,  where  in  an  invalid-chair  sat,  or  rather  it-' 
cUaed,  Avis,  her  beauty  iiitensiflod,  yet  purified,  bj 
iUness,  and  h<Ming  a  little  baby  apen  her  lap. 

She  held  ont  a  thhi,whHe  hand  and  raised  ber 
eyes,  with  such  a  piteoos  appeal  q>eaking  from 
their  soft  depths,  that  Gardiner  turned  away  sol 
■at  down  witaovt  speaking,  and  in  a  sort  of  aagiy 
bewilderment. 

TUs  was  HQit  the  scene,  not  the  woman,  not  tb« 
cbroBmntanoea^  he  had  pictured  threngh  a  year  of 
patient  waiting,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  lake  vfi 
tiie  ne w  rott  m  siiddenly  thraat  upon  him. 

Avis  saw  her  advantage,  and  sefamd  it  despor^ 

**You  are  the  first  gentleman  I  have  seen, Mti 
Gard&KT,  but  I  could  not  reAue  one  who  has  stod 
to  me  in  place  of  a  lather  fer  so  many  years.  H 
sides,  I  wanted  to  show  yon  my  son,  and  te  uk 
fovor  of  you  with  regard  to  hhn.  Will  yon  be  I 
godfother?  I  am  aave  yon  wHI  be  a  fhifliftal  « 
honest  one." 

Her  voice  trembled  upon  the  last  words,  and  G« 
diner  looked  her  staadHy  in  the  fhoe. 

Never  had  she  looked  ao  beautlfol.  bat  the  intea 
aospense,  the  agony  of  doobt  thrilling  her  era 
nerve,  was  printed  in  eaeh  Una  so  pibifelly,^ 
«nce  more  Oardiiier  averted  hli  eyes,  and  fbr  a  ki 
nriaute  ooosmaned  with  hhi  heart  m  sUenoe.  Tin 
he  slowly  said: 

**  You  have  conquered.  Avis.  It  was  an  ao^ 
cfous  experiment,  and  by  its  veiy  andaeity  U 
amcceeded.  Tes,  I  wHl  fepare  you;  I  wHI  only  | 
member  that  I  was  hi  pteoa  of  a  fhther  to  jm 
helpless  childhood,  and  I  wlU  give  bonds  for  i 
future  by  accepting  the  position  of  godfother  to  3« 
boy,  and  I  will  try  to  be  a  fhithful  and  honest  onfl 
at  least,  no  Wight  shall  oome  upon  his  life  thros 
word  or  deed  of  mine.  You  are  a  brave  worn 
Avis,  and  I  hope  yon  are  and  will  be  a  happy  oi 
Geodby." 

He  was  gone,  and  when  next  she  saw  him,  a 
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wlMneTer  sli^  «»w  lii«»  sflerwArdi  he  wm  tb«  gwtelf 
coarteoiM,  mildly  03rnloal  maa  of  (be  world,  whose 
generosity  ^tad  protected  the  childhood  of  hit  or* 
phaned  ^*  relative/'  and  who  qow  had  traiu£Brred 
inif.  iQt<tt»st  aod  aflectioaa  mainly  to  the  hoy;. of 
whose  edooatioii  ^nd  prospects  be  began  to  talk 
before  he  was  oat  of  loDg-ciothes. 

That  is  the  story  so  far.  The  aequel  remains  hi 
.the  future ;  but  we  may  have  faith  tliat  it  wiU  be  a 
fortunate  and  happy  one,  for,  with  an  adoring  hns- 
1>and,  lorely  children,  health,  wealth  and  position. 
Avis  finds  her  path  so  well  hedffed  in,  that  abe 
eonld  hard^  wander  Arom  it  if  she  would,  and  ia 
wife  woman  enough— at  least  we  will  hope  so-— to 
-would  not  if  she  could. 


Major  Mulvey's  Boarders. 

It  in  astonishing  with  what  ease  and  coolness 
-dome  Iilshmen  accept  high-senndfaig  military  titles 
among  strangers,  and  eyen  in .  cases .  wbeM  they 
had  never  drawn  a  sword  or  anything  more  dan- 
moos  than  a  '*  long»bow.'^  Tbis  mnea,  however, 
OT  can  say  for  Quartermaster  MnlveV:  when  he 
(first  arrived  in  Cannda,  with  his  two  lovely  daugh- 
tbrs,  -Kate  and  Julia,  and  settled  in  Toronto,  he 
never  pretended  to  be  anything  more  than  he 
Tsatty  was— quartermaster  on  half-pay ;  altho«gh, 
he  forgot  to  tell  ns  the  haU>pay  was  -mortgaged, 
and  that  for  the  timebehig  he  received  only  a 
miserable  pittance  from  it4  -    • 

'  How  he  came  to  be  a  mi^or  he  never  oonld  tell. 
But  as  the  people  would  have  him  so,  and  as  he 
|{rew  tired  of  endeavoring  to  set  them  right,  he 
Accepted  the  title,  althongh  it  was  aa  empty  as  air, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  his  genteel  hard-np  loolc 
and  attire.  He  was  a  widower,  and  Uke  most  of 
Iris  oonntrymea,  generous te  a  fault,  and  ai^xtrava^ 
l^nt  as  his  drcamstaneea  woold  admit  of.  Nothing 
whatever  was  known  of  him  iu  Toronto,  save  that 
«  fortnight  or  so  before  my  aoqnaintanee  with  him, 
himself  and  his  daughtera^were  found  to  be  the  sole 
occupants  of  a  dilapidated,  old,  wooden  mansion, 
Bear  the  ToU  Gate,  that,  with  trwhMp  to*  of  fadid 
and  rickety  ftimiture,  he  had  rented  from  a  rich 
brewer  close  by. 
-  Although  our  i)rospeet8  were  well  toured,  Joaos 
afid  J.  a  short  time  previous  to  our  first  BMBetlitt 
wKb  him,  were  reduced  to  almost,/oiif  last  dol- 
Ur*  W'e  managed  to  keep  up  appearaiioes,  how- 
ever, and  having  soon  become  meads  with  him, 
me  0cca4ionany  lunched  together  at  JiIoCoBkey's. 
We  fbund  him  to  be  a  very  noble  and  honorable 
Ml4#,  but  with  his  head  as  iUl  of  impossible  pro- 
jects as  jt  well  could  be.  The  DMWt  tesibie  of  his 
4lesigmi,  however,  for  reemitinff.  his  finaotes,  of 
the  absolutely  low  condition  of  which  we  were 
oM  sensible  at  the  period,  was  that  of  takhig  a  few 
respectable  boarders,  although,  aawesQbse<inently 
b^ame  aware,  he  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  hew 
thev  were  to  be  housed  or  provided  for. 

Thltf  nroject,  nevertheless,  bad  gradually  taken 
«odi  a  firm  hold  of  him,  that  he  at  last  prevailed  oo 
both  of  ns  te  make  arrangements  for  taking  np  our 
<|Qarters  with  him,  although  up  to  that  period  we 
had  never  entered  or  even  seen  "  The  Garrison,"  ae 
he  called  his  abode. 

A  day  or  two  after  we  had  decided  to  remove 
with  pQr  few  traps  from  our  mere  expensive  lodg- 
inga  toat  had  been  actually  consiming  ns,  we  some-, 
liow  learned  accidentally  that  he  was  quite  as  much 
embarrassed  as  oorsalvos,  and  we  therelbr^  raked 
all  we  could  together,  with  a  view  to  paying  some- 
thiog  hi  advance. 

Tmsy  aotwithstandinff  his  necessities,  he  would 
not  hear  of,  for  he  had  be<)ome  aware  of  the  very 
wretched  condition  of  our  finances,  although  he  had 
no  idea  whatever  of  eittier  our  hopes  or  our  pros- 
pects. 

This  touched  us  very  much,  and  seemed  to  move 


Jones  deeply^  who  was  a  handsome  fellow  of  about 
six  feet  one,  and  upward  of  two  hundred  weight 

It  was  Just  after  quarter-day,  when  th6  major  was 
a  little  flush,  that  we  arrived  at  The  Garrison,  which 
we  were  now  to  ente#  for  the  first  time,  and  where 
we  were  to  be  presented  to  the  two  ladies  we  had 
heard  so  much  of.  and  with  whom  we  were  hence- 
forth to  dine  aod  chat,  if  not  flirt,  daily. 

Although  it  was  nearlv  dark,  the  building  looked 
most  ui^viting,  and  old  ahd  shaky  enough  to  go 
off  some  windy  night  like  a  kite.  The  boards  of 
the  veranda  were  spongy,  and  I  thou([ht  I  could 
perceive  some  moss  and  weeds  clinging  to  the 
eaves. 

The  major  recefTod  ns  most  cordially  at  the  door, 
but  as  there  was  no  light  in  the  hall,  I  was  unable 
to  penetrate  the  gloom  withhi.  However,  as  it  was 
not  yet  wholly  dark,  I  supposed  that  candles  were 
copaderefl  scarcely  necessary  in  the  hall  for  a  few 
moments ;  so,  at  the  instance  of  our  kind  host  and 
landlord,  we  all  entered  in  a  knot.  ^ 

Scarcely,  however,  had  we  crossed  the  threshold, 
when  we  were  plunged  into  utter  darkness  with  a 
sudden  crash.  The  flooring  had  giten  way  under 
Jones,  and  we  were  now  up  to  our  eyes  among  the 
slush  and  musty  rubbish  tnat'had  acctmiulated  in 
the  midst  of  molderlB|r  pmicheons  and  crates  in  a 
vast  cellar  that  was  badly  drained. 

Instantly  there  was  a  cry  of  alarm  oveAead,  and 
in  a  few  seccnds  there  was  a  light  gleaming  down 
on  us.  The  mi^r  was  the  first  to  sneak,  but  I 
conld  not  make  ont  what  he  safd ;  and  Jones  was 
straggling,  and,  I  ttgftt  to  say,  swearing,  close  by. 
but  to  what  end  I  Was  unabfe'to  perceive,  as,  before 
I  had  well  recovered  from  my  own  shock,  we  were 
once  more  In  total  gloom. 

Soon  we  heard  steni  and  voices  eoming  down  the 
cellar-stairs,  and  sndwenly  a  gleam  of  light  broke  on 
the  scene  once  moi^. 

I  now  glanced  rotmd,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw 
was  Jones  creeping  out  of  an  old  pimcheon,  through 
both  the  heads  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  gone 
smack.  He  was  on  all  fours,  for  be  had  fn  some 
way  managed  to  upset  the  v^ssf  1.  The  major  had 
landed  in  a  huge  crate  filled  wjth  damp  and  filthy 
straw,  iHth  wMch,  in  Id*  al&rm,  he  had  ahnost  cov- 
ered himself. 

Fortunately,  I  had  landed  on  my  feet,  and  was 
only  ankle-deep  hi  the  slush.  We  were,  of  course/ 
all  close  together,  but  so  much  of  the  fiooring  had 
ghreh  way,  that  we  had  spread  apart  in  our  descent 
a  goed  deal  wider  thftn,  we  could  account  for.'  None 
of  ns  were  hurt,  however,  and  as  the  msjor  and 
Jones,  on  regaining  ttefr  fset,  began  to  laugh,  hfi 
asxred  that  1  jdined  them  heartily. 

Bat  now  the  light,  whicn  had  beefi  streaming 
throogh  an  old  board  partition,  was  full  upon  us, 
revealing  two  very  lovely  creatures,  who  began 
pickfaig  their  way  through  the  heaps  of  old  caskd 
and  crates  that  were  scattered  about  through  the 
gloomy  waste.    It  was  carried  by  a  tidy  servant- 

irl,  who  swelled  the  chorus  of  me  laugh,  as  did 


two  ladiea,  when  they  heard  the  mig'or  sing  out 


^*A11  r%ht,  giiis !  There  are  two  gentlemen  with 
me,  but  ttot  one  of  tis  has  received  a  sin^  scratch ; 
however,  we  got  here.'* 

On  perceiving  ns,  the  ladies  looked  at  each  other 
With  astonishment  They  had  evidently  not  been 
apprised  previoosly  of  our  intended  arrival,  and 
wore  not,  4s  I  began  to  fear,  cognizant  in  any  way 
of  the  arrangetnents  we  had  made  with  their  father. 
This  was  awkwaiifl,  but  now  we  were  in  for  it,  and 
all  we  could  do  was  td  make  the  bestof  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  pliffht  we  were  In,  we  were 
presented  to  the  ladies,  who  on  a  ^cond  glimpse 
of  us  renewed  their  merriment ,  although  the  awk- 
ward conditioa  of  the  fiooring  above  our  heads  soon 
began  to  command  their  attention  and  that  of  the 
m^or. 

On  arriving  in  the  hall  once  more,  we  all  began 
to  step  along  in  a  manner  more  gingerly  than  usual ; 
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JoMt,  MpeotoDy,  bcgiB  to  IM  kit  w»t  wUkgrMtt 
eantioo,  urttt  he  got  into  what  wm  bj  eoortety 
called  the  drawing-rooBi.    Here,  while  the  mi^or 


and  I  set  to  work  to  atretoh  some  boards  over  the 
chaam  we  had  made,  he  sealed  hlnaelf  dose  to  an 
open  window,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  ladies,  having  already  been  quite  itmck  with  the 
grace  and  beaoty  of  Kate— althoogh  I  fuieied  Jnlia 
the  more  lovely  of  the  two. 

On  oor  joining  them,  the  mi^,  with  a  degree  ef 
embarrassment  that  I  thought  stagnlar,  onMr  the 
cirenmstances,  began  to  inform  them  that  he  thought 
he  wonld  give  them  an  agreeable  surprise  bv  bring- 
ing them  a  pair  of  lodgers  and  boarders  who  were 
not  only  gentlemen  bat  his  own  particular  frienda. 

When  the  ladies  heard  this,  being  now  made  ao- 
qnalnted  with  the  arrangement  for  the  first  time 
oiUy,  they  turned  absolutely  pale. 

Tlie  mi^or  noticed  their  oonftision  and  dismay, 
and,  hastening  to  the  rescue,  of  course  made  matters 
worse. 

Jones  and  I  felt  dreadfhlly  embarrassed,  and 
were  unable  to  say  a  single  word.  JoKa,  however, 
seemed  equal  to  the  occasion,  for,  observing  our 
distress,  she,  after  a  Uttle  heiitatioB,aaid,  with  some 
degree  of  composure : 

"  Gentlemen,,  this  is  not  the  fint  of  my  dear 
father's  projects  that  have  plaeed  both  myself  and 
my  sister  in  a  most  awkward.  If  not  painftil,  position. 
Of  his  arrangement  with  yon  we  have  this  moment 
heard  for  the  first  time  only ;  and  let  me  say  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  receive  yon  In  any 
other  light  than  that  of  simple  vitltora,  whom  we 
shall  be  always  happy  to  see  as  the  friends  of  oor 
father.  I  trust  that  this  decision,  which  is  inexor- 
able, will  not  inconvenience  yoo  in  any  serioos  de- 
gree ;  but  you  can  see  for  yooraeftrea  that  this 
wretched  mansion  scarcely  aflbrds  ns  adequate 

shelter;  and  that  nc'  ••-••' 

ment  has  driven  us  i 


defaiit.    Hyihther's  half- 


shelter  ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  direst  embarraas- 
!  to  rendi 

a  lo 
asth 

Uhoochh 
dom,  in  this  relation,  will  now,  1  am  happy  to  say. 


pay  haa  been  so  placed  for  a  long  period  that  he 
has  not  bad  control  of  it,  as  this  pooriv  (hmished 
apartment  too  surely  indicates ;  alithoogh  nls  martyr- 


soon  come  to  an  end." 
We  were  confounded ;  and  we  glanoed  toward 


the  migor  in  the  expectation  of  seeiuff  him  equally 
so :  but  what  was  our  surprise  te  Hid  him  gasing 
with  the  utmost  admiration  on  hia  daughter,  and 


seemingly  acquiescing  in  every  word  she  said. 

This  was  the  most  inexplicable  feature  of  the 
whole  albir ;  and  it  pawed  our  oomprehenaion 
totally,  when,  after  she  bad  finished  the  last  svUaUe, 
he  observed,  with  the  most  nofiigiied  ataioenty : 

'*  Every  word  of  it  la  as  trie  at  the  gospel,  my 
boys !  Bat,  you  see,  I  thought  to  befriend  you  a 
litue,  as  I  knew  your  pnrte  was  at  light  as  mv  own. 
And  that's  hoir  the  thing  came ;  although  fought 
to  have  consulted  my  danghtect,  at  I  now  see. 
However,  youll  forgive  me  if  I  have  spoilt  the 
thing,  for  I  meant  well.    Didn't  I,  girUr 

We  were  touched  to  the  very  heart  at  the  blind 
and  disinterested  generosity  of  a  man  who,  while 
he  was  himself  worse  than  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  could  have  so  Undly  and  so  thoughtlessly 
made  such  an  arransement  as  he  had  mads  with  ua. 
Nor  could  we  but  admire  the  noble  frankneas  of  the 
beautiful  giri  who  had  now  apprised  us  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  while  her  poor  sister  tat  by  with 
blushes  and  scarcely  suppressed  tears. 

On  perceiving  our  position,  we  rote  at  once  to 
take  our  leave,  whUe  assuring  both  the  ladies  of 
what  was  far  from  the  fact— that  we  had  not  been 
incommoded  in  any  way,  and  that  we  ahould  make 
our  adieus  in  the  hope  that  we  ahould  be  pemitted 
to  call  and  pay  oor  compliments  at  some  more 
opportune  period. 

Neither  they  nor  the  msjor,  however,  would  hear 
of  our  return  to  the  city  without  oor  having  first 
shared  their  hospitality.  If  the  truth  must  be  told, 
we  were  easily  persuaded ;  so,  before  another  hour 
had  elapsed,  we  were  all  seated  cosily  together,  en- 


joylw  twtihet  in  bo  ordtaary  deme— Jdia  and 
myseEr  havin|f  apeedily  become  the  i>ett  of  friends, 
while  Jones  teemed  captivated  beyond  all  hope  Vr 
the  fltsdnatinff  Kate. 

It  was  versmg'  toward  the  small  hours  when  the 
ladiea  retired,  and,  as  the  m^or  had  got  into  extra- 
ordinary good  humor  and  become  exeeedingly  en 
tettataiBg,  we  teareely  felt  the  time  slipping  away, 
unto  H  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  into  town— rar 
tiiat  night,  at  least  In  fact,  the  nu^  had  aet  a 
trap  for  us;  for, when  we  began  to  refer  to  our 
bUdlng  him  good-night,  he  very  coolly  Informed  as 
that  Bridget  had  our  room  **  prepared  boors  ago," 
and  that  we  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  beat  it 
could  do  for  us  until  morning. 

After  a  sound  and  r^fMiing  sleep,  thitad  with 
delightfhl  dreams,  Jones  and  I  were  op  bright  and 


And  breakfast  we  did  wait  for,  and  dinner  at_^ll; 


up  .before  »,  and  hr 
And  breakfast  we  did 

nor  did  we  ante  ho#  qoiokly  the  day  had  l . 

until  we  were  stated  once  mere  at  topper  bttHt 
the  ladiea,  whom  we  found  more  cwmmg  thi* 
ever. 

.  But  why  dweD  longer  upon  the  tobject,  when  ftt 
reader  already  divtees  the  d^nouerhenif.  The  lite- 
Jor't  geoeroot  bkoider  turned  ootlto  be  al  t^g^^: 
for,  not  only  did  we  beeome  happv  and  permintw 
boarders  at  The  Garrison,  but  in  a  Ibw  monftt 
we  ttood  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  we  had, 
anticipated  when  we  first  entered  his  door,  or  nilktr 
hfai  eelUr.  The  troth  is,  on  the  very  dayte*  Bfi 
half-pay  came  hito  his  hands,  and  a  rerf  shtti' 

Jieriod  after  Jones  and  myaelf  had  reotlved  the 
oyful  h&tettigeBoe,  as  well  as  substantial  ttturtaee, 
that  our  financial  embarraasments  were  for  ever  at 
an  end,  Jolia  and  Kate  exchanged  thcfr  mtldeo 
names  at  the  altar— the  latter  for  that  of  JbnetL  tntf 
the  former  for— well,  for  that  of  the  writer  of  Vkk 
brief  aketdi,  who  may  be  permitted  to  obsertt.  In 
conolotionr  that  The  QarrMon  had 
by  the  whole  of  oa  some  time  previoosly,  and  i 
reUable  qoarters  obtained. 


Ki^ove*  Oltve  Treee— .In  his  report  oa  it* 
Balearic  Islandt,  Oonsul  BidweH  gives  some  intbr- 
ing  particulars  touching  the  olea-tree  of  ICaJorca, 
upon  which  the  olive  Is  grown.  It  f^qudofte 
grows  wfld  hi  the  monntahi  land  as  a  shmn,  pro- 
docing  a  firuit  whkh  bears  no  oik  When  brooghl 
under  cultivation,  grafting  b  practiced.  Theanolenl 
historiant  of  Minorca  represent  that  hi  olden  times  the 
olive  waa  unknown  in  these  islands,  and  that  tha 
art  of  grafting  was  taught  to  the  Islandert  by  the 
Ctrthaginians.  The  appearance  of  some  of  the 
enormoos  and  ancient-looking  olive-trees  in  ICaloroa 
tempts  Mr.  Bidwell  to  believe  that  their  existence 
dates  a  long  wav  back.  He  asked  an  IntelUgenl 
Mi^orcan  fanner  now  old  he  thought  some  of  thete 
trees  were,  snd  tiie  answer  was,  "  I  believe  th^ 
may  weH  date  fh>m  the  time  of  the  Flood.**  Theee 
magnificent  trees  resume,  in  the  course  of  tiine, 
most  grotesque  forms,  and,  in  ICaJorca,  they  have 
in  some  places  attained  proportiona  which  remhid 
one  of  the  forest-trees  or  the  tropics.  Mr,  BidweD 
says  he  has  more  than  once  walked  round  anch 
trees,  whose  trunks,  now  rent  open,  woold  require 
the  outstretched  arms  of  half  a  dozen  men  to  encir- 
cle them ;  and  the  wild  growth  of  the  trunk  makea 
one  doubt  whether  the  brauches  proceed  fh>m  4>ne 
tree  or  fhim  two  or  three  congregated  together. 

Tko  Umakb  mt  mHaU,  Colwnsbl*  •»  was  oom- 
poeed  in  ITSB,  by  Profoteor  Phylo,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  played  at  Trenton  when  Washington  was  en  ro^ 
to  New  Yorkto  be  inaugurated.  The  tune  was  origin- 
aUy  called  the  **  President's  March."  The  words 
were  written  by  Joseph  HopUnton,  of  Philadelphia, 
ten  yeara  later,  when  there  wat  ^ytirj  protpect 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  patriotic  feeling  per- 
vaded the  country. 
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■OOBHIBIOOinai  AMD  TWO-TALK. — "  JOHN,  WITH  A  U>U1>  *  HULLO  !*  TBKKW  WIDB  OnOf  TUB  OABIN* 
900B,  AKD  TKBU  STOOD  MOOSHBDIOOIflE  WITH  TUB  *  DABLWO  '  IN  BIB  ABMS.'' 


Moosheetnoonie  and  Two- 
Talk. 

This  was  a  lonelj  litUe  cabin  in  which  Panl 
K^Do'utoD  and  his  famil v  lived ;  bo  lonely  that  some- 
times the  timid  wife  and  mother  felt  that  she  must 
take  her  children  and  fl^  back  to  dear  old  New 
England,  where  the  happiest  years  of  her  life  had 
been  apent 

Mr.  KeqnistoB,  a  native  of  Vermont  also,  feeling 
that  in  the  Par  West  his  chances  of  financial  snocess 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  had  persuaded  his  wife 
to  move  Uiiiher,  giving  him  the  loog-desired  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  in  the  stock-raising  boslDCss. 

Mrs.  Kennlatoirs  great  horror  was  of  the  Indians, 
and  as  her  husband  was  compelled  to  be  away  from 
mominff  till  night  three  or  four  days  of  each  week, 
and  as  Indians  were  frequently  seen  in  that  vicinity, 
and  their  cabin  five  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor, 
she  had  canse  enongh  for  anxiety. 

This  home  of  the  Kennistons'  was  situated  near 
the  bank  of.  one  of  ihe  tributaries  of  Elk  River  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  on  the  trail  leading  from  the 
aniall  viUago  of  Princeton,  on  Rum  River,  to  Sauk 
Rapids,  on  the  MisaiiBippi ;  four  or  five  miles  from 


Elk  lAke,  one  of  those  tiny  bodies  of  water  that 
sparkle  over  the  bosom  of  the  State,  and  which 
have  given  it  its  euphonious  Indian  name,  Minnesota 
-^^ky-bhie  water. 

On  the  day  which  opens  our  story,  Mr.  Kenniston 
had  started  for  a  village  last  below  St  Paul  to  pur- 
chase some  cows.  As  the  weeks  and  months  nad 
passed  without  molestation  or  annoyance  of  an^ 
kind,  Mrs.  Kenniston^s  fears  subsided,  and  on  this 
occasion  she  bade  her  husband  good-br  for  the  few 
days  which  he  must  spend  away  with  less  nervous- 
ness than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  exhibit. 

The  children,  three  in  number,  John,  twelve, 
Mary,  ton,  and  Doddy  three,  were  bright,  feariess 
children,  overflowing  with  vitality,  and  the  two 
oldest  very  much  in  love  wMi  their  prairie  life.  It 
was  hard  always  to  be  compelled  to  keep  in  sight 
of  their  cabin  when  the  flowers  and  birds  tempted 
them  so  to  roam,  but  they  were  good,  loving  cnild- 
ren,  and  very  carefhl  of  their  mother's  feelings. 

Mrs.  Kenniston  thought  it  very  strange  that  her 
huaband  should  linger  and  look  back  after  having 
haHtily  started  on  his  Journey— this  was  so  unnsnal 
with  nlm  ;  but  there  he  stood,  &  few  yards  from  his 
home,  apparently  nndooided  whether  to  go  on  or 
retwn. 
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His  wife  ran  out  to  him,  nying: 
~  -    il?   H»i 


*  What  is  the  matter,  Paul  ?    Hare  yoo  left  some- 


"Ton  are  riefat/' repUed  the  lady, 
•are  happy  now  r' 


'*  ¥€a ;  four  »OTue<hltige/'  he  aiiHwired,  forcing  a 
tangh.  **  I  WRft  wondeHijg  whetht^r  vnu  were  going 
to  be  very  lotiety  or  tati  (Juriag  my  tibat^nce." 

'^  Oh,  no,  I  ihkk  not/*  wa*  tlie  t;ilm  replv.  "We 
ft&W  do  very  well ;  wt*  ftlw«y»  h»ve^  Panf." 

'*Thftt*i  Bo/^  aald  Mr.  KenBiflton ;  '"but  I  have 
made  up  my  midd  not  to  be  gone  i^o  long  this  time. 
H^ro,  70U  may  tak«  la  Home  of  tbe^e  traps,  for  I 
KliaU  be  ba«k  to  tnorraw.  The  long  journey  I  am 
detf^rmincd  to  postpon**** 

One  more  kla#  all  eroiitid.for  bv  this  time  the 
ehildreti  had  joined  them,  and  Mn.  Kenoiston  stood 
alone  with  biT  lltttc  onefl  on  the  great  broad  prairies. 
How  beautiful  it  was!  Tbe  aim  eibone  brightly, 
^Ij^hting  np  milcH  and  mites  of  level,  llowerOaden 
land,  tie  i^kyaa  far  as  sbe  coQld  nee  was  one  vast 
stretch  ol  blue,  and  everytbinf^  m  nature  seemed  so 

JoyoDBly  Bf^r^ne  that  the  at  nnce  di^Tnl^iBed  the  fears 
ler  husbnnd's  ftrange  conduct  had  csolared  up, 
iad  started  about  her  work  with  more  than  usual 
(pontcntednieSB' 

Knockifl  on  the  tlotir  wer«  t^^^tt  rarely  heard  in  this 
ont'Of-lhe-wsy  cubln ;  but  to-dny  pecmed  destined 
to  ijtfler  eKsontjiaily  from  tbo  rest  of  the  days  Mrs. 
KenniBtofi  !md  t^penl  in  Miinn^Hota.  She  had  Just 
Jini^hcdl  wa^hlnji;  up  the  bri'akriLxt-diHbes,  and  was 
about  to  give  b<:r  two  oldest  children  their  usual 
mornmg  leisona,  when  a  timid  i-ap  was  heard  on  the 
,  outer  door  of  tho  cubin. 

The  door  wa*  not  closed ,  and  beforo  the  aston- 
libed  Inmaten  had  time  to  aniiwcr  the  summons,  they 
were  still  more  nitrprji^ed  by  the  entriince  of  an  In- 
dian  aquaw.  Slie  wajn  clothes!  in  the  peculiar  garb 
of  her  tribe,  and  Mrs,,  Kennii^ton'g  alarm  subsided  a 
little  when  she  found  that  her  une;i|>ected  visitor 
poeitieflied  ait  nnusually  mtelli^ent  countenance,  ap* 
pea  ring,  aa  far  aa  nbe  eould  jud^e  froni  externals, 
to  be  kindly  dinpo^pd.  8he  wsis  of  diminutive 
stature,  and  carried  in  bcr  Imndi  an  nnioue  assort- 
ment of  banker.     In  p^attd  E^n^lisb  she  aaid ; 

*'  Would  you  like  to  buy  a  basket? ' 

*'  Let  me  look  at  them,"  was  tJie  kiod  reply,  and 
the  sqaaw  stepped  In  and  took  the  seat  offered  by 
her  hoiiesa. 

*'  Very  warm  day,"  ahe  went  on,  aia  the  lady  ex- 
anjjned  her  wares,  ^*And  bow  bright  the  oak 
opei^ii^gfl  Arc  lookmg  now,  and  what  sights  of 
fl<iwi>rfl,  and  what  lovely  ones,  too  V  Turning  to 
Hary,  aad  selecting  Buii.u  iiuii.  cue  of  her  baskets, 
she  passed  them  with  a  very  graceftd  obelsanoe, 
saying:  *'  Please  accept  them?  I  see  by  year  lovely 
eyes  Uiat  yon  are  very  fond  of  flowerl." 

Mrs.  KenniiioB  was  filled  with  astonishment 

'*Whera  did  yon  learn  to  speak  English  r*  she 
aaked  of  her  tawny  visitor. 

"  Of  white  people,**  was  the  answer.  "When  I 
was  a  littte  ehUd  I  was  adopted  by  the  good  Mr. 
Monson  aad  his  wife,  missionaries  to  onr  tribe.  I 
was  brought  np  In  a  hoose,  as  white  ehildren  are, 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  ptay  and  sing. 
When  as  old  as  this  Uttie  riri— **  pointing  to  Marv— 
'*  they  took  me  East,  and  I  went  U  sohoolin  a  New 
BngUnd  sohoolhonse.  I  was  ohristened  Katy  Mun- 
son,  but  my  people  call  me  *  Uttie  Two-Talk,*  be- 
caose  I  am  so  small,  and  often  '  Book-Talk,*  as  I  am 
sometimes  of  service  as  interpreter.** 

"WeU,  weU,**  said  Mra.  Kenniston,  "I  am  in 
greater  wonder  than  ever.  How  can  von  bear, 
after  such  an  education,  to  live  the  wild  lue  yon  are 
livUM^now?** 

'*  Just  becauM  I  cannot  Uve  any  other,**  she  an- 
swered, pointing  her  dark  finger  to  the  prairie  in 
front  of  her.  **  Generations  of  wild  blood  course  in 
my  vehu.  The  customs  of  civilisation  are  hateful 
to  me.  My  imtamed  natura  is  a  constant  Joy. 
Towns  and  cities  are  my  dread ;  but  the  mighty 
forest  and  the  broad  prafaio  are  my  lifb.  The  Great 
Spirit  has  made  ns  to  differ,  and  who  shall  say  that 
the  Great  Spirit  does  not  understand  His  work?*' 


"And  JOT 


"Always  happy  with  my  people,  with  the  water 
and  the  sky,  the  birds  and  the  fiowers.** 

Mrs.  Kenniston  bonghtone  of  IVo-Talk^s  prettissi 
baskets,  gave  her  some  breakfktst,  which  she  ate 
with  relish,  and  then  the  Uttie  family  escorted  her 
to  the  platean  in  f^ont  of  the  cabin.  Here  the 
squaw  became  strangely  reticent. 

**Good-by,**  said  littie  Doddy,  putting  np  ha 
pretty  lips  to  be  kissed. 

One  glance  f^ora  the  comer  of  her  small  ejea  was 
all  the  notice  Two-Talk  took  of  this  invitation. 

* '  Will  von  come  again  and  see  ns  f  inquired  JiohB,, 
anzions  to  appear  hospitable. 

**  Perhaps,'*  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  I  wish  yon  would.**  said  Mary,  lieartflv.  <^  We 
have  many  books  and  papers,  and  I  should  like  so 
much  to  read  with  yon.  We  can  take  them  out 
into  the  woods,  if  mamma  is  willing.** 

Two-Talk  draw  a  step  nearar,  and  waited  appa- 
rentiy  for  Mrs.  Kenniston*^  indorsement  of  this 
proposition. 

"I should  not  be  aflraid  to  trust n^ daoghtar to 
year  cara/*  she  answerad.  *'  If  yon  like  to  come, 
we  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  yon.*' 

**  I  thank  yoo,"  replied  the  sqnaw j  and,  without 
waiting  for  another  word,  gathered  her  baskets  to- 
gether deftiy,  and  started  away  on  a  quick  nm. 

**  How  strange  !**  said  the  group  aU  together. 

"  That's  tiie  Indian  of  it,**  John  put  in,  wil^  a 
laugh.  **  I  thought  it  would  be  fonny  if  she  djd&'t 
cut  np  some  caper  befora  she  left*' 

Mrs.  Kenniston  felt  very  glad  as  she  ratmed  to 
her  work  that  ao  Indian  had  at  last  visited  their 
cabin.  It  seemed  to  her  like  an  assurance  of  ftatara 
safety,  and  she  eould  not  help  wishhig  that  tor 
husband  had  punned  his  jonraey  as  he  bad  at  Int 
intended. 

That  day  was  destined  to  be  a  day  of  inoideiita. 
Some  of  tne  cows  broke  over  the  fence  and  Tan 
away,  and  John  was  compelled  to  saddle  Us  pony 
and  gallop  after  them.  Doddy  tipped  over  a  ketflo 
of  boiling  water  on  to  her  neck  and  arms,  scaldlilg 
them  dreadMly,  and  Mary,  who  had  been  with  Imr 
father  on  several  hunting-excorslonB,  ran  off.  te 
great  haste  down  the  creek  to  get  sonit;q»ider-i#oii 
lor  the  poor  littie  sufferer. 

Johnny  returned,  after  about  an  hour's  abseaet, 
with  all  the  cows,  but  the  sunset  and  darknsis  sa^ 
tied  down  over  the  broad  prauies,  and  Mary  did 
not  come  home. 

Mrs.  Kennidton,  wild  with  a^prehensfen,  walked 
the  floor,  wringing  her  hands,  and  praying  fbr  her 
daughter's  return.  Johipiy  begged  to  be  alloired 
to  go  hi  search'  of  hi|  sliUr,  but  nts  of  canrse  jtpm 
not  be  listened  to ;  so  th^  popr.mother  was  obliged 
to  bar  her  doors  for  thq  wbty.of  the  rest,  and  leave 
her  daughter  out  in  the  night  alone. 

That  Two-Talk  was  an  emhnaiy  of  the  tribe  to 
which  she  belonged  Mrs.  Kenniston  had  now  no 
doubt  Mary  had  been  entrapped  by  the  Indians, 
and  this  to  the  agonized  mother  was  infinitely  worse 
than  death. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  morning  dawned,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  slill  watched,  but  new 
with  no  hope. 

Poor  littie  Mary !  She  knew  that  the  spider-wort 
grew  in  a  littie  thicket  Just  down  the  Indian  trail 
toward  Elk  Lake.  So,  with  the  Indlaa-basket  on 
her  arm,  she  proceeded  hastily  toward  the  spot  As 
she  left  the  trail,  she  said  to  herself,  "  Now  I  tnra 
to  the  right  When  I  come  back  to  the  trail,  home 
will  be  to  the  left'* 

Feelfaig  secure,  she  went  to  work,  and  soon  filled 
her  basket  with  the  roots.  In  her  rambling  search 
she  had  crossed  the  Indian  trail  without  knowing  it 
and  on  lookkig  about  discerned  It  again ;  bat  this 
time  she  was  on  the  east  sld^natead  of  the  west 
and  of  conrse  went  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
directiy  away  fh>m  her  cabin. 

To  complete  the  child's  misery— for  very  soon  she 
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begaii  to  Mk  that  tho  wm  on  the  wrong  traek— she 
stepped  into  «k  badger's  borrow  and  ipraioed  her 
ankle.  She  endeavored  to  walk,  bnt  after  a  few  at- 
tempti  was  oompelled  to  dt  down  again.  The  pain 
was  taitente,  and  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  spend 
the  night  alem  in  this  plaee  so  overcame  her  that 
she  cned  alood. 

Imagine  her  surprise  and  horror  to  look  up  hito 
the  face  of  an  enormonsly  large  Indian.  He  had 
made  no  noise  approaching  her.i 

**  Oh,  do  not  hurt  me  !**  she  oiied  aloud,  elasping 
her  little  liands  imploringly. 

"  Umph !''  was  all  the  answer  she  received. 

She  noticed  that  he  had  a  flsh-spear  over  his 
shoulder,  and  a  string  of  fish,  and  seemed  to  her  to 
be  a  giant,  so  tall  was  he,  and  so  ponderoos  his 
i^ame. 

He  most  have  noticed  that  she  was  in  pain  with 
her  ankle,  fbr,  divesting  himself  of  his  traps,  he 
stooped  over,  end  lifted  ner  foot ;  then  noticing  the 
efll^ct  prodoced,  very  gently  removed  her  shoe  and 
stockinff  and  exaniiined  tlie  sprain.  Then  he  took 
off  his  blanket  and  threw  it  over  her,  and  started  into 
the  depths  of  the  woods. 

Very  soon  he  returned  with  something,  Hary 
never  knew  what,  and,  taking  the  stockfaig  for  a 
bandage,  applied  a  soft  poultice,  and  then,  withont 
so  much  as,  Bv  your  leave,  he  lifted  the  child  to 
his  shoulder,  adjusted  his  flshfng^tackle,  and  started 
olTonaquick  run. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  qiake  hfan  understand  that  she 
wanted  to  go  home--tbat  her  moUier  would  be 
IVighteoed  to  death  about  her.  All  the  reply  she 
received  was  a  succession  of  "  TJmphs  "  that  frigh^ 
ened  her  almost  to  death,  and  an  occasional "  Me 
Hoosbeemoonie,'*  which,  of  course,  she  could  not 
understand. 

An  hour  brought  them  to  a  wiswam,  where  she 
was  very  unceremoniously  deposted  upon  a  skin, 
and  immediately  surrounded  by  a  squaw  and  three 
or  four  papooses. 

Very  soon  the  chief  disappeared,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  greatiy  to  Mary's  delight,  returned  with 
Two-Talk. 

'*  These  are  peaceable  Indkms,"  were  Two-Talk's 
first  words  to  the  trembling  child,  "  and  they  will 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  vour  head." 

That  night  had  to  be  spent  in  the  wigwam,  on  ac- 
coont  of  a  heavy  rain,  so  common  of  nights  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Mary  slept  with  Two-Talk,  and  in  the  moiiring 
would  have  been  as  bright  and  happy  as  ever  but 
for  the  knowledge  of  her  mother's  anxiety. 

Moosheemooiue,  the  Indian  chief,  would  not  allow 
her  to  use  her  foot,  and  after  eating  a  comfortable 
breakfast  prepared  by  Two-Talk,  sne  foond  herself 
ag^  in  Moosheenioonie%armB,  this  time  en  route 
for  home.  The  little  sqnaw  went  along  with  them 
to  direct  the  chief. 

Mrs.  Kenniston  had  just  said,  in  her  great  anguish. 

If  we  had  only  all  died  before  we  oame  to  this 


Placo!    How  shall  I,  how  can  I,  Kve  without  my 
rikig  child?"  when  John,  witii  a  loud  *' hullo  1^' 
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threw  wide  the  cabin-door,  and  there  stood  Moo- 
sheemoonie  with  the  **  darling  child  "  in  his  arms. 

Two-Talk  explained  it  all,  and  Mrs.  Kenniston, 
after  embracing  the  lost  one,  and  crying  over  her 
to  her  heart's  content,  rushed  intoMoosheemoonie's 
arms,  to  the  great  delight  of  Two-Talk,  who  clapped 
her  hands  and  danced  all  around  the  room. 

*'  Umph  r*  said  the  chief,  after  thia  periormance ; 
*'no  cry;  good  Injun— much,"  something  which 
Two-Talk  interpreted  as,  *'  Love  panoose  ;  squaw 
no  cry."  Then  placing  his  hands  with  a  loud  clap 
on  his  big  stomach,  said,  with  a  oomical  lighting  up 
of  his  stolid  leatures:  **Me  buokketty— me  buck- 
ketty— me  buokketty  !"  which  means,  **  I  am 
hungry." 

It  is  needless  to  say  thai  they  were  all  treated  to 
the  best  the  cabin  afforded,  and  that  ever  after 
Moosbeemoonie  and  Two-Talk  were  good  friends 
and  constant  visitors  of  the  Kennistons. 


Love's  Contradietlont. 

LovB.  no*or  of  thee  can  I  complain; 

Although  a  thousand  times  a  day 
Thou  brtDgPst  loss,  yet  brlnxest  gain. 

Thou  givcst  aiid  dost  take  away, 
And  all  thy  Joy  Is  linked  with  pain. 
I'm  now  strong  minded,  now  a  toy, 

For  her  I  love,  nor  dare  deny 
Whatever  she  aska    SIdco  never  cloy 

The  sweofc  desires  whereof  I  die, 
l*m  fkr  from  hope,  yet.Aill  of  Joy. 

Te&  far  (Vom  hope,  yet  Ta\\  of  Joy. 

Lit  up  by  that  life  giving  eye, 
Love  still  my  tnrmoDts  doth  slloy, 

And  sweet  ncf«8  blend  with  every  si^^ 
With  one  fbnd  hope  my  heart  1  buoy 
That  soon  mv  pain  will  end  with  life. 

And  calmly  close  th*  unequal  fTay. 
Tet  madly  still  I  woo  the  stnlb 

That  bears  me  ttota  the  world  sway: 
E'en  suffering  is  with  rapture  rife 


Midnight— and  tlie  Taciturn 
Hat  His  Spurs  On. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Duke  of  Alva*s  adminis- 
tration of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  the  cocmtry 
now  known  ss  Belgium  especiaQv  writhed  beneath 
the  iron  despotism  of  the  Spanish  viceroy—while 
Bru<sels,  Ghent,  Mechlin  and  Bruges  had  ceased  to 
shudder  when  their  tall-gabled  houses  shbbe  redly 
in  the  glare  of  frequent  atUo-da-f^e,  because  the  bttrly 
Flemings,  having  passed  from  the  timidity  of  terror 
into  the  courage  of  desperation,  began  to  grind 
their  teeth  in  lieu  of  chattering  them  whenever  the 
lurid  flare  of  the  baming  fagots  flashed  on  the  steel 
accoutrements  of  King  Philip's  musketeers— about 
this  epoch,  as  has  been  said,  three  men  met  at 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Bruges.  Coming  f^om  diflbrent  directions, 
they  passed  through  the  portals  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; one  after  the  other  dipped  their  hands  In  the 
holv  water  of  the  h^nUier  and  crossed  themselves, 
withont  so  much  as  a  look  of  recognition  ex- 
changed. 

The  foremost  of  the  three,  fai  passing  on  into  the 
transept  where  Vespers,  or  evening  service,  was 
celebrating,  dropped  his  thick,  bufTleather  nove. 
The  second,  who  wss  close  behind,  picked  It  up, 
and,  twitching  the  former's  cloak  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, handed  it'  to  the  owner,  who  inclined  bis 
head  in  acknowledgment,  as  he  did  so  muttering,  by 
wav  of  thanks : 

*^  Midnight— and  the  Tacttwm  has  his  spurs  on." 

•  o  •  •  •  • 
When  Vespers  were  concluded,  and  the  oongvega- 

tion  was  dispersing  by  the  several  outlets,  the  two 
who  had  not  interchanged  words  chanced  to  emerge 
by  the  same  door,  when  he  who  had  so  courteouuy 
lifted  the  dropped  glove  was  fiited  to  drop  his  own. 
This  was  observed  by  the  last  of  the  three,  who  did 
not  let  in  lie,  but  as  soon  as  the  street  was  gained 
tendered  it  to  the  dropper,  saying : 

"  Your  pardon,  Mynheer  Graf;  you  dropped  your 
glove." 

The  other  received  it  with  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  during  the  execution  of  which  he,  too,  mut- 
tered, in  a  rapid  whisper,  the  extremely  lucid  ob- 
servation : 

"  Midnight— and  the  Taciturn  has  his  spurs  on." 

•  ••*«* 

The  Count  van  Groot  took  no  fbrther  notice  of 
the  hidividual  to  whom  he  had  conveyed  the  above 
intimation,  but  walked  on  slowly  across  the  market- 
place that  abuts  upon  the  site  of  the  cathedral, 
until,  gahiing  the  Grande  Rue,  he  diverged  to  the 
right,  and,  minglfai|f  with  the  silent  stream  of  pedes- 
trians, pursued  his  way  to  the  great  square,  or 
Place  d'Armes,  as  it  was  called,  where  the  old 
Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  famous  peal  of  bells,  threw 
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the  shadow  of  its  loffy  tower  across  the  noevenlj 
paved  expanse,  part  of  which,  with  the  sarroundins 
iMMMes,  was  whitely  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  the  fhli 
■loon,  while  the  remainder— and  it  was  there  the 
ooont  chose  to  pass— looked  gloomily  dark. 

In  the  basement  of  the  belfry  was  the  goardhoose, 
and  tilie  flame  of  an  oil-lamp,  burning  over  the  nn- 
olosed  door,  flickered  npon  the  steel  cap  and 
arqaebnse  of  the  Spanish  sentry  who  patrolled  the 
apaoeinfrontofit. 

The  Fleming  cast  a  glance  inside  the  guardroom 
as  he  passed,  undergohig,  simultaneously,  the 
semtiny  of  the  sentinel  without  appearing  conscious 
of  it,  and  then  stepped  out  more  briskly,  quitting 
the  square  by  a  narrow  street  leading  Into  an  open 
space  planted  with  trees. 

Crossing  this,  and  turning  to  the  right,  he  arrived 
at  a  smaller  square,  by  traversing  which  diagonally 
he  reached  the  front  of  a  tall  house,  with  a  high, 
peaked  roof,  that  occupied  the  exact  site  of  the  now 
celebrated  *'  Chapel  of  the  Uolv  Blood."  That 
house  was  in  those  days  the  reslaenoe  of  Cornelius 
van  Qroot,  the  proto-martyr  of  Flemish  freedom. 

While  Count  van  Groot  was  pursuing  his  way 
homeward  as  described,  the  lofllvidual  to  whom  be 
had  last  spoken  had  partly  followed  the  same  route 
in  hia  rear ;  but  upon  arriving  at  the  Town  Hall,  he 
entered  it  by  the  door  of  the  guardroom,  and,  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  more  or  less  free^tnd-easy 
raillery  from  the  soldiers,  who  were  dicing  on  the 
benches  of  it,  began  climbing  the  steep  wooden 
sUiroase  that  led  by  many  a  spiral  flight  to  the 
belfry.  He  was  Hans  8peU)»lkampf,  the  bell- 
ringer. 

In  a  small  apartment,  of  which  the  solitary  case- 
ment afforded  a  view  of  the  planted  space  crossed 
by  the  Count  van  Groot  after  leaving  the  Place 
d^Armes,  sat  a  gentleman,  whose  rich  though  sombre 
dress  of  black  velvet,  no  less  than  the  haughty  ex- 
prettion  of  his  saturnine  countenance,  denoted  to  be 
a  person  in  authority.  The  features  were  dHagree- 
ably  handsome,  dark,  keen,  perhaps  rather  Jewish 
in  type— though  he  was  no  Jew,  but  one  of  the  chief 
props  of  the  dreaded  Inquisition.  A  small  peaked 
beard  gave  additional  length  to  his  already  long 
fiMe,  while  the  curled  mustaohios  displaved  the  thin, 
compressed  lips,  and  they  looked  hara  and  crueL 
HIi  brow  was  particular^  fine,  broad-templad  and 
fhU  of  intellect. 

The  golden  collar  of  the  Order  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabdla  waa  wound  twice  round  his  neck,  and  the 
short  red  plume  hi  his  velvet  bonnet  was  fixed  there 
by  an  agraffe  in  which  sparkled  an  enormous  dia- 
mond. This  was  the  DuVe  of  Alva,  the  sword  and 
the  torch  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  m  Partibut  In- 
£dttmm,  and  Governor-general  of  the  Netherlands 
"on  behalf  of  His  Most  Catholic  U»itB\j  Philip  of 
Spain. 

The  apartment  had  an  almost  ftinereallT  dismal 
appearance.  The  hangings  were  dark,  the  fbmi- 
ture  black  polished  oak,  and  a  single  silver  lamp 
burned  on  the  velvet-covered  table  before  which 
the  duke  sat,  the  rays  from  which  seemed  absorbed 
and  lost  in  the  surrounding  blackness. 

The  viceroy's  solitary  companion  affbrded  no 
contrast  to  the  general  gloom.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
swartUly  dark  in  complexion,  with  a  stem,  unsmil- 
ing face,  enormous  mustaohios  and  peaked  beard, 
attired  m  black  Flanders  cloth,  slashed  at  the 
shoulders  with  black  tafftty;  a  small  white  nitf 
round  the  throat  presenting  the  only  relief  to  his 
dolorous  garb.  Even  the  sword-belt  and  long 
rapier  were  black,  as  were  the  gloves,  with  gaunt- 
lets reaching  nearly  to  the  elbow,  tucked  into  his 
girdle. 

He  was  writing  busily,  nerer  UfUns  Ms  eyes  from 
the  skin  of  parchment,  at  the  head  of  which  figured, 
in  black  and  gold,  the  arms  of  Spain.  This  was 
Torq  y  Gallo,  the  duke's  familiar,  scribe,  private 
agent ;  m  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  office 
he  did  not  fill,  except  that  of  honest  man»  about  the 
viceroy's  person. 


The  Spanish  party  agreed  with  the  Flemish  tn 
nothing  else,  but  in  sBent  and  deep  detestatioa  of 
Torq  y  Gallo  they  were  unanimous.  As  a  set-off  to 
this  host  of  enemies,  Torq  had  two  fHends,  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  his  employer,  and  the  Pope's  legate  at 
Madrid :  and  these  two  were  a  host  in  themselves. 

"  Ton  are  slow— you  are  slow  I"  ejaeulated  the 
viceroy,  tapping  his  knuckles  on  the  table ;  *'  your 
fingers  can  move  more  nimbly,  Torq  y  Gallo;  thoy 
would,  I  warrant  me,  if  they  were  telling  gold 
ducats." 

The  ser&e  did  not  look  up,  but  wrote  on  as  fiMt  as 
he  could. 

The  occasional  craoUhig  of  the  parchmyent  was 
the  only  sound  that  disturbed  the  stillness,  for  the 
duke  relapsed  Into  silence,  sitting  with  half-dosed 
eyes,  abstractedly  drawing  and  sheatliing  the  short 
dagger  he  wore,  when  the  **  carillon  "  sounded  the 

auarter-chime,  and  simultaneously  the  arras  before 
le  chamber-entrance  was  quietly  lifted,  and  dis- 
closed the  person  of  an  attendant  in  the  duke's  livery, 
black  and  crimson  with  the  badge,  '*  a  bear  sabie. 

Koper,  and  crowned ;  langued  gules,"  which,  trans- 
led  out  of  heraldic  jargon,  signifies  *'  a  black  bear, 
standing  on  its  four  feet,  and  crowned ;  with  a  red 
tongue.^' 

'*So  please  your  highness,  a  letter,"  said  the 
newcomer,  in  the  aubdued  tone  the  viceroy  exacted 
ft-om  his  attendants.  **  The  bearer  desfred  me  to  tett 

your  grace "    He   hesitated  for  a  aecond  or 

two,  whereat  the  duke  turned. his  head,  and  looked 
full  at  him.  **  That— that  the  king's  ikkon  waa  on- 
hooded." 

"Ha!" 

That  was  all  the  duke  said  for  the  moment,  but, 
snatching  the  letter,  he  tore  it  open,  and  held  it  to 
the  light  of  the  lamp  to  peruse  it 

Torq  y  Gallo  had  remarkably  bushy,  overitangte 
eyebrows,  and,  from  under  the  shelter  they  aflbrded, 
he  shot  a  frirtive  glance  at  the  letter  the  duke 
was  reading,  without  ostensibly  Intennittfag  his  em- 
ployment of  writing. 

**  You  are  too  good.  Master  Torq  y  Gallo,"  ob- 
served the  viceroy,  freeaingiy.  '*  My  own  eyes  are 
not  yet  so  dimmed  by  tune  but  that  they  can 
decipher  this  writing  without  help." 

**  Oh,  your  grace,  I  did  but  wait  joor  letwue  to 
tell  you  this  missive  is  ready  for  your  highaeos's 
signatnre. 

Torq  y  Gallo  uttered  the  disclahner  in  a  tono  of 
voice  that  proclaimed  nature  to  have  invested  blm 
with  an  organ  of  speech  sfaignlarly  harsh  and  dia- 
cordant 

The  duke  paid  no  attention,  however,  but  ank 
back  hi  his  settle,  and  stared  steadily  at  the  flasM  ot 
the  lamp.  A  shght  movement  of  the  attaadont 
aroused  him  ftom  his  reverie. 

*<  BaesI  I  wOl  see  tills  person."  He  shook  the 
letter  tiiat  he  held  folded  in  Ua  hand.  ''IwiUoee 
her  here." 

As  soon  as  the  servitor  had  left  the  ^lartmentths 
duke  continued : 

'*  Behind  the  arvaa,  Torq  y  Gallo ;  and  use  yov 
esrs  more  alertiy  than  you  do  your  fingera.  Let  no 
sound  betray  your  preoenoe ;  no  ataigle  word  escape 
your  memory.    Go  J" 

Tall  as  he  was,  Torq  y  Gallo'e  movomenta  and 
tread  would  not  have  duBgraced  a  cat. 

The  duke  watched  to  see  that  the  arraa  fell 
smoothly  over  the  place  of  concealment,  and,  satis- 
fied on  that  score,  closed  his  eyes,  with  his  head 
thrown  back  against  the  cushion  of  the  aettie,  wait- 
ins  for  his  visitor. 

He  did  not  wait  long,  for  the  aervitor's  voice  onoe 
more  purred  subduedTy. 

'*  Nay  it  please  your  highness-^the  lady." 

It  was  a  female  undoubtedly,  but  whether  gentle 
or  simple,  old  or  young,  fair-mvored  or  the  reverse, 
her  closely-vailed  face  and  fijiure  placed  it  beyond 
the  power  of  any  one  to  decide. 

The  duke  did  not  rise,  nor  even  speak,  bat  bent 
hia  head,  after  the  Jovian  fashion,  and  i 
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gettnfe  with  bis  hftnd  toward  a  coibfooed  ie«t  at 
■one  distance  from  himsblf  Irat  near  the  arraa. 

'*  Your  highoeM  is  alone  !** 

The  fisitor'B  Toice  trembled,  and  she  herself 
shook  visibly  with  agitation. 

'*As  yon  see,  madame/*  replied  the  duke,  in  his 
iej  Toloe.  "  Yon  are  discomposed ;  there  is  water 
in  that  flagon ;  strong  waters  in  the  other.'' 

"  1  humbly  thank  yonr  grace.  I  need  nothing. 
Bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  yonr  highness  ;*'  her 
voice  faltered,  and  she  grasped  the  edge  of  the 
table  nerronsly,  then  she  added :  **  When  the  khig*s 
falcon  is  nnhooded  there  is  terror  and  diaqoiet  in  the 
heron's  nest,  my  lord  viceroy." 

'*  In  what  tree  has  the  heron  perched  his  nest, 
madame?"  replied  the  duke,  impasslbly. 

"  Oh,  the  tree  is  a  lught  high  tree  for  me  to  Isy 
low  1"  A  sob  of  passionate  emotion  accompanied  the 
words. 

*'  Your  arm  will  not  wield  the  ax !"  exclaimed 
the  viceroy,  hi  a  tone  of  which  the  affected  sootliing 
did  not  conceal  the  cynicism. 

**  The  ax !    Ah,  jom,  the  ax,  and  the  torch,  and 

the  torture "    She  ahivered  as  she  wailed  this 

out  as  if  in  soliloquy. 

"For  the  klog^s  enemies  and  the  enemies  of 
Holy  Church,"  suggested  the  duke;  *Mor  their 
fHenda,  honor,  reward,  protection.  Speak  without 
fear,  madame;  where  is  this  heron's  nest  von 
talk  of?" 

«*  Beward,  yonr  highness  1"  The  lady  hesitated. 
"  If  this  night  I  place  hi  yonr  grace*s  power  the 
members  of  a  consphracy  which,  if  unchecked,  will 
confront  you  with  tne  Netherlands  armed  and  organ- 
hwd  in  rebellion ;  led  by  Spain*s  bitterest  foe ;  sym- 

rathised  in,  perhaps  aideo,  by  Engknd.  Ah.  yes, 
must  have  my  reward  1  My  lord  viceroy,  1  must 
have  my  reward." 

"You  shall!" 

The  dnke  sat  upright  in  the  settle,  and  grasped  its 
arms  tightly,  looking  fixedly  at  the  speaker. 

**  Now,  noto,  your  highness  ?" 

The  woman's  tone  was  feverishly  agitated. 

**Ncw  t  What  reward  do  you  require,  madame  T 
Qold  ?    If  so,  you  can  have  it  now." 

**Gold!    No. no, no!" 

''  Ha !  yon  do  not  wish  gold  r'  Sinking  back  in 
his  seat,  the  dnke  gased  with  half-closed  eyes  at 
his  visitor.  "A  woman  cares  for  but  two  thtaigs— 
gold  and  a  Uner.^^  Bitterly  oontemptnous  was  the 
viceroy's  accent  as  he  spoke.    **  You  reftise  gold ; 

Chave,  then,  a  lover.  And  what  do  yon  need  for 
.  madame  ?" 
The  hidy  appeared  to  gasp  for  breath.  Bhe  thrust 
back  the  thick  folds  of  the  black  vail  she 


across  her  face,  and  in  doing  so  disclosed  a  beanti- 
ihl  countenance— darkly,  warmly  beautiful,  with  the 
half-Moorish  loveliness  of  Spain. 

"  Pledffe  me  your  princely  word,  my  lord  viceroy, 
that  a  sals  conduct  for  two  shall  be  made  out  (or 
me  nnder  yonr  higbness's  seal  in  return  for  a  list  jf 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  the  hour  and  place  of 
meeting,  the  password,  and  "--she  looked  steadily 
at  the  duke,  though  her  lipa  quivered—**  and  hi- 
formation  that  will  enable  yonr  nighness  to  get  pos- 
•    \  of  the  heron  J*' 


"A  safe  conduct  for  two,  madame,  is  a  danceroos 
weapon  if  used  against  the  king's  interests/'  said 
the  dnke.  cautiously.  *'A  safe  conduct  for  whom, 
and  for  where  ?" 

The  lady's  Ups  closed  tightly,  and  so  did  her 


'*  For  mvself,  lord  viceroy,  and  my  lover."  She 
looked  with  a  species  of  defiant  expectation  at  the 
dnke,  and  continued,  *'A  safe  conduct  to  Madrid." 

**To  Madrid?    That  is  welL    And  your  lover's 


'*  Yonr  highness  mnst  leave  the  name  blank  hi 
the  safe  conduct.    Thai  Is  part  of  my  reward." 

The  vicerov  reflected,  lookhig  fh>m  his  visitor  to 
the  hunp,  and  vice  versa.  Presently  the  lady  spoke 
again. 


'*  I  pray  your  highness  to  pardon  me,  but  time 
presses.    Conspiracy,  like  venom,  works  unseen, 
and  the  remedy  must  be  timely  if  it  would  be  efTeo- 
tnal." 
**Ha!  is  it  so  near,  then?" 
**  Even  at  the  gates,  my  lord  viceroy." 
**  Well,  speak,  madame ;  I  promise  you  the  safb 
conduct  for  two— yourself  and  one  companioir^  And 


now  the  conspirators— the  leaders— th< 
speak,  madame,  speak." 


There, 


The  lady  stepped  up  to  the  table  in  front  of  the 
viceroy,  and  pointed,  with  a  shaking  hand,  to  the 
Jeweled  cross  of  the  Order  round  the  latter's 
throat. 

**  With  yonr  hand  upon  that  cross,  swear  to  me, 

Sour  highness,  that  nothing  human  shaU  prevent 
le  fhlflllment  of  your  word  to  me." 

The  duke  flrowned,  but  nevertheless  tonched  the 
cross,  and  said,  briefly : 

**  1  swear." 

The  lady  g%ve  a  sigh,  whether  of  relief  or  regret, 
she  alone  knew ;  then,  passing  her  hsnd  inside  her 
dress-front,  produced  a  paper. 

At  the  sight  of  it,  the  viceroy  eagerly  extended 
his  arm. 

**Ay  de  mi  /"  She  wrong  her  hands  piteonsly, 
and  swayed  her  body  to  and  fro.  **  There  is  the 
price  of  a  sonl  on  that  paper— the  price  of  an  eternal 
soul.  Ah,  Jjudovic  "—the  dnke  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  but  the  lady  went  on  wailhig— **  Ah,  Ludovic, 
time  and  thee,  for  eternity  and  hell."  Suddenly  she 
drew  herself  up  rigidly,  and  unpetnously  poured  out 
her  words :  **  bah  1 1  rave.  Are  they  not  heretics- 
foes  of  the  Church  and  of  Spain  ?  Faugh  I  La  per- 
queria  Flamenca,  Take  it,  my  lord  viceroy ;  it  is 
the  liRt  of  the  chiefs." 

With  a  grim  smile  the  duke  took  the  paper  fh>m 
where  she  tossed  it  on  the  table,  and  read,  In  a  half- 
audible  whisper,  what  was  written  upon  it  It  con- 
tained a  list  of  names,  the  last  written  of  all  being 
Count  Cornelius  van  Groot. 

''Van  Groot!"  exclaimed  the  dnke,  with  a  start 
of  amazement  **  Mother  of  God,  countess,  do  you 
inform  against  your  husband  ?"  Relapsing  into'im- 
passibili^  the  next  moment,  however,  he  added, 
**  Husband  in  one  scale,  lover  in  the  other— bnsband 
kicks  the  beam."  His  cruel-looking  thin  lips  curied 
in  a  smile.    **  And  the  time  of  meeting,  madame  ?" 

*'  To-night,  at  midnight" 

**  To-night !    Oaramba  I    The  rendeavona?'^ 

**  St  Sauveur's  Church,  In  the  crypt" 

**  Sacrilege  to  sedition  1  Well,  weU !  and  the  pasa- 
word— nay,  firht  the  leader  yon  alluded  to?" 

«*  William  the  KOent  He  ia  now  at  Sluys.  The 
watchword  is,  *  The  Taciturn  has  his  spurs  on.' " 

**  WilUam  the  Taciturn  at  Sluys  ?" 

The  duke  rose  and  perambulated  the  space  be- 
tween the  arraa  and  nis  seat,  stopping  abniptly 
before  the  l»dy,  at  whom  he  gazed  ster*  ly,  with  an 
expression  of  face  quite  ^X  variance  with  the  mean- 
ing of  bis  words. 

**  Madame,  yon  have  done  excellent  good  aervice. 
The  safe  conduct  shall  reach  yon  at  ynui  house  be- 
fore the  night  is  an  hour  older.  I  pray  yon  retire 
now,  for  it  gets  Ute.  I  salute  yon,  countess.  Mi^ 
you  live  a  thousand  years," 

Every  quarter  of  an  honr,  for  three  and  a  half 
eentnries,  the  **  carillon,"  or  chimes,  of  Bruges  have 
rung  out  in  throbbing  strokes  and  trills,  Just  as  they 
did  that  night  when  the  even  then  gray  and  hoary 
belfhr  shone  giitterinffly  hi  the  white  moonlight,  and 
the  Bpanisk  soldiers  nummed  the  air  of  the  chimes 
as  it  sounded,  ont  of  sheer  habit  Far  away  over 
the  town:  over  the  ramparts,  where  wall-fTowers 
and  fox-glove  grew  rankly  in  the  intersticea  of  the 
old,  old  masonry ;  over  the  canal  of  Sluys ;  over  the 
roads  to  Bhtnkenberg,  Damme  and  Ath— far  away 
into  the  villages  and  hamlets  the  cariOon  sent  its 
notes  pattering,  and  \sk  many  a  cot  and  maiqr  a 
chAteau  eyes  exchanged  a  glance  of  silent  meamng 
when  the  sound  flowed  hi. 
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One  hoar  of  midnight ! 

Ttiere  were  travelera  that  night  entering  Bmget 
hj  the  Ohent-irate,  others  by  the  Damme-gate. 
more  by  the  Oflter-gate ;  for  the  morrow  was  the 
festiTal  of  St  Pliilip,  the  King  of  Spain's  aaintdav, 
and  a  great  celebration  was  prepared  for  the  dis- 
satisfied lieges. 

The  guards  relaxed  much  of  their  austerity  that 
night,  and  the  Tarioos  travelers,  some  shigly,  others 
in  gronps,  were  admitted  through  the  gates  without 
too  rigorous  examination. 

The  famous  tavern  ot  **  The  Bed  Hat "  absorbed 
a  fair  share  of  the  night  travelers ;  the  officers  of 
the  Spanish  garrison  affected  that  hostelry,  whose 
landlord,  therefore,  was  exempted  from  closing  his 
doors  when  the  catmrefeu  warned  less  lavored 
Bonifkcea  to  bolt,  bar  and  extinguish. 

Some  went  to  one  place,  some  to  anotiier,  and  by 
midnight  the  town  was  quiet  enough ;  only  the 
earSlon  kept  on  disturbing  the  night  every  quarter 
ot  an  hour---ding-a-ding-aHilng-dottg'dpngf 

The  Church  of  St  Sauveur  stood  where  it  now 
stands,  only  its  grand  new  steeple  was  wanting  in 
those  davs ;  neither  were  the  world-known  mausolea 
of  Gbarles  the  Bold  and  his  beautiful  duchess 
among  its  ornaments  then ;  but  as  a  fine  old  medie- 
val Gothic  church,  it  had  no  need  to  blush  for  its 
appearance,  and  it  is  not  recorded  that  it  ever  did. 

Lights  showed  in  the  church  upon  the  night  in 
question,  for  workmen  were  engaged  makhig  pre- 

EaratloDs  for  the  solemn  Te  Denm  to  be  celebrated 
i  honor  of  tne  King  and  St  Philip,  and  Hans  Speif- 
elkampf,  the  bell-nnger,  was  busy  inserting  long 
wax  tapers  in  the  altar  candlesticks,  and  in  dusting 
the  votive  offerings  in  the  lady-chapeL 

It  was  exactly  as  the'  first  strokes  of  midnight 
Bounded  that  he  began  the  latter  emplojrment,  and 
thus  he  happened  to  be  close  to  the  door  which 
opened  from  the  porch  hito  the  chapel  when  a  single 
rap  smote  upon  its  faron-studded  oak  panels. 

Hans  uttered  a  terribly  husky  cough ;  then,  after 
glancfaig  into  the  body  of  the  chnrch,  quietly  un- 
listened  the  small  grating  fai  the  door  and  applied 
his  eve  to  it. 

**  Midnight  is  AiU  late  to  knock  here,  messieurs ; 
what  may  your  pleasure  be  V*  said  the  bell-ringer. 

A  whimpered  answer  came  through  the  bars : 

"  The  Taciturn  has  his  spurs  on  I" 

"  Now,  our  lady  grant  tbat  the  spurs  tear  not  the 
flanks  of  his  own  horse,''  murmured  Hans  Spelfel- 
kampf,  slipphig  a  key  into  the  lock  of  the  cnapel- 
door.  *'  Push,  good  sirs,  push ;  the  door  hangs,'^he 
added,  softly,  through  the  grating. 

The  ponderous  portal  opened  inward,  fkr  enough, 
and  no  further,  to  admit  the  burly  form  of  a  roan 
accompanied  by  another,  slimmer  and  taller  than 
himself. 

'*  Is  all  well  within,  Hansr*  whispered  the  fore- 
most of  the  two. 

'*  I  see  nothing  amiss,  Mynheer  Graf;  and  out- 
side, how  is  it?" 

'*  Well,  Hans,  tneS  /  Hast  thou  unfastened  the 
door  of  the  stairs?" 

**  Ja !  Ja !  and  you  will  flnd  my  lantom  burning 
at  the  foot  of  them.    Is  ke  coming  f 

Hans  Speifelkampf  both  looked  and  spoke  as  if 
he  were  a  prey  to  excessive  nervousness ;  and  so, 
in  truth,  he  was,  for  poor  fat  Hans  was  a  man  of 
peace,  verv  well  adapted,  constitutionally,  for  the 
pulling  of  bell-ropes. 

**  Walt,  thou,  and  watch.  All  who  give  the  pass- 
word are  of  him  and  for  him.  If  he  come,  thou 
wilt  know  it  time  enough." 

So  saving,  the  burlv  speaker  beckoned  to  his 
companion,  and,  crossing  the  little  chapel,  guided 
the  latter  to  a  small  door  by  which  ingress  to  the 
crypt  beneath  the  church  was  gained  down  a  narrow 
flight  of  stone  steps. 

Meanwhile,  the  workmen  in  the  church  went  on 
hanging  crimson  and  black  Flemish  cloth,  at  twelve 
guildera  the  ell,  trota  arch  to  arch ;  over  the  reredos 
and  the  grand  altar ;  over  the  atone  floor  of  the 


aaorisiy ;  up  to  the  viceregal  canopy;  and  ted  na 
idea  that  an3rthinff  unnsoal  was  going  on  beneath 
their  feet,  deep  down  under  the  grohied  roof  of 
the  crypt,  amldat  the  black  cobwebs  and  tka  dno^ 
air. 

Hans  Speifelkampf  had  not  long  lost  alglit  nf  the 
two  strangera  when  a  renewed  tapping  mado  itaelf 
heard  at  the  outer  door. 

Once  more  the  ceremony  of  admission  waa  goae 
through,  and  two  neweomera  paaaed  down  theatairB 
to  iht  crypt 

*'  It  thickens,''  muttered  Hans,  with  a  daloroos 
shake  of  his  big  head ;  '*  God  send  that  tbej  who 
mix  the  porridge  may  not  have  the  eatbg  of  ft 
Ugh !  how  cold  the  moonlight  is !" 

in  all,  nine  men  were  admitted  by  the  bell-ringer, 
the  ninth  presenting  himself  aingly,  a  Ibw  minutes 
after  the  seventh  and  eighth  had  passed  in  coaipaay. 
He  was  a  very  tall,  cloaely  muffled  individual,  with 
a  slouched  black  beaver  hat  Hans  did  not  raoog - 
nize  him  at  aU. 

*' Leave  the  door  nndoeed,"  said  the  tall  and 
mysterious  one,  in  a  grulT  murmur,  "  and  lead  the 


way  to  the  crypt" 

'*  Unclosed,  noble  sir?"  exclaimed  Haas,  rather 
bewildered.  Suddenly  he  aoWoquized :  •<  It  fa  Ae  / 
Oh,  most  excellent  highness,  I " 

'*  Hush  t  lead  on !"  was  the  stem  intormptfoii. 

Trembling  with  agitation,  the  bell-ringer  oompfled, 
obsequiously  holding  the  door  of  the  atabreaae  open, 
and  bowing  low  as  the  stranger  motioned  him  to  go 
first  When  half  the  descent  was  accompliahed, 
Hans  felt  his  Jerkin  tugged,  and  paused,  looUng 
round  deferentially. 

**Stay  you  here,"  whispered  the  last  comer. 
*'  readv  to  summon  those  wno  await  me  at  the  door 
if  need  be.  Mof>e  not  one  step,  up  or  down,  fior 
your  life." 

"  Not  ontf,  yoor  highness— not  on$  /"  answared 
Hans,  huQiblv. 

The  tall  individual  passed  on  down  the  stafra,aad 
soon  vanished  fhmi  the  bell-ringer's  sight  In  the 
gloomy  darkness  of  the  winding  passage. 

By  the  rays  shed  through  a  horn  lantern  a  misty 
radiance  was  thrown  over  a  small  space  to  the 
centre  of  the  subterranean  apartment,  of  which  the 
massive,  squat  pillars,  discolored  with  age  and 
damp,  and  festooned  with  huge  tengles  m  black 
cobweb,  seemed  to  sway  as  the  flickering  light  in- 
vaded their  shadowy  domain. 

Forbidding  as  was  the  aspect  of  the  crypt  H  had 
proved  the  only  safe  place  of  meeting  for  the  organ- 
izers of  the  insurrection  which  had  for  object  the 
overthrow  of  Spanish  rule  In  the  Low  Countries  and 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchv  under  the  aceptre 
of  William  the  Tacitorn;  and  in  the  space  so 
obacurelv  illuminated  by  Hans's  lantern  were  con- 
gregated, on  the  eve  of  Kbg  Philip's  sahit-dav,  tbe 
eight  promoters  of  the  oonsplraov,  of  whom  Counts 
van  Groot,  van  Eyok  and  van  NfeawenbenBe  .were 
the  most  prominent  and  distinguished. 

With  the  detoils  of  the  plot  it  is  needless  to  deal ; 
its  outbreak  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  day,  when  the 
conspirators  calculated  that  the  garrison  would  be 
enirroesed  by  the  festivities  in  honor  of  their  sov- 
ereign, which  also  aflbrded  a  plausible  pretext  for  a 
concentration  of  their  own  oumbers  in  the  town. 
Duke  William  himself  was  at  Slnys,  but  a  few  miles 
distant,  with  bis  forces,  ready  to  advance  the  mo- 
ment tidings  reached  hhn  that  the  town-gatea  were 
open  to  receive  him. 

*'A11  is  settled,  then,  my  fHends,"  said  Connt  van 
Groot,  at  the  dose  of  a  council  which  had  not  left 
undiscussed  a  single  point  that  zealous  foresight 
could  teke  cognizance  of,  nor  undeveloped  for  criti- 
cism every  part  of  the  plan  of  proposed  operatloaa. 
*'  You,  Ludovic— the  old  count  turned  to  a  hand- 
some, soldierly-looking  youth  who  was  leanhig 
silenUy  against  a  pillar— yon,  Ludovic,  will  leave  lOr 
Slnys  at  once  and  repeat  to  his  highness  that,  if  we 
succeed— and  we  «pw  sneceed— the  great  bell  of  St 
Sauvenr's  shall  toil  the  eight  atrokee,  as  prevkMsly 
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agreed ;  at  somid  of  which  he  may  advance  and  re- 
oaiTe  the  injB  of  the  town  at  the  Damme-gate  from 
loyal  hands.    Urge  reapectftillT  npon  hia  hlghn< 


to  warn  Us  ontposts  to  listen  shrewdly  and  pase  on 

r  the  signal  promptly,  that  oar  plans  mis- 

<San/ JMt  fhronga  oyennnch  delay.    And  if  we  fail. 


tidings  of  the  i 


the  bell  will  toll  uolf  or,shooId  it  toll  at  the  Instance 
of  our  oppressors,  will  soond  a  less  or  greater  num- 
ber of  strokes  than  eightr-whereby  the  dake  will 
know  the  day  of  freedom  has  not  yet  dawned  for  ns, 
and  that  some  of  ns  have  offered  up  our  lives  in 
willinpr  sacrifice  npon  the  altar  of  our  oountry*s 
liberties.  Tempt  not  the  gates,  Ludovio,  the  guards 
nay  stop  thee ;  but  swim  the  canal  in  front  of  St. 
Hiohel.  If  all  fire  weU ,4hou  wilt  be  back  by  sunrise 
with  tidings  from  his  grace :  if  thou  come  not,  I 
•httliknow  evil  hath  betided  thee,  and  will  dispatch 
Another  messenger  to  Stays.  And  now,  my  friends 
and  comrades,  let  us  part  Last  midnight  found  us 
bondmen  purposed  to  conquer  f^edom  or  die ;  may 
the  next  nnd  us  tne  men  or  dead  !'* 

Each  one  there  raised  his  right  hand,  and.  In  a 
solemn  undertone,  uttered  the  word  "Amen !" 

It  seemed  to  rustle  mournfully  away  into  the 
gloomy  comers  of  the  crypt ;  a  terrible  echo  was 
awakened  by  it— one  which  made  the  conspirators 
glance  with  dismayed  faces  in  the  direction  whence 
It  came.  The  heavy  tread  of  soldiery  was  audible, 
descending  the  stone  stahrs,  agahist  which  their 
accoutrements  clattered  with  an  ominous  jingle.  A 
strong  glare  preceded  them  into  the  dreary  subter- 
rane,  and,  miserably  caged,  without  an  outlet  for 
escape,  the  patriots  beheld  a  strong  party  of  guards 
file  in  from  the  passage,  the  two  leading  men  carry- 
ing biasing  torches.  Immediately  in  rear  of  these 
marched  the  Duke  of  Alva,  escorted  by  a  small  knot 
of  officers. 

**  Treachery  !  treachery  !'*  murmured  Count  van 
Groot,  folding  his  arms  and  gazing  with  lowering 
brows  at  the  methodically  forming  procession  of  the 
viceroy^  party. 

'*  Rebels  ana  ingrates !"  thundered  the  duke,  run- 
ning his  eyes  trm  fitce  to  face  of  the  astounded 
oonspSrators.  '*  Disloyalty  is  not  a  crime  black 
enough  for  ye,  unless  it  be  more  deeply  darkened 
bv  blasphemy  and  saerilege  I  Here,  with  the  holy 
altar  overhead,  ye  plot  againt  His  Majesty  the  King, 
the  Lord's  anointed !  By  St.  Philip,  whose  day  it  is, 
I  will  rack  the  treason  from  your  bones,  Flemings ! 
And  your  Silent  Du/cs.  your  leader,  who,  from  a  safe 
distance,  drives  you  silly  sheep  to  beard  your  shep- 
herd, leaving  ye  to  bear  the  aog%  bite,  should  he 
come  to  the  gates,  will  scarcely  find  the  kejrs  pre- 
sented to  him  by  loyal  hands,  sirs,  though  perchance 
ho  may  be  greeted  by  a  row  of  grinning  heads  from 
the  battlements !    Come  hither,  Torq  v  Galio  4" 

The  same  tall,  cloaked  individual,  the  ninth  that 
Hans  Speifelkampf  had  admitted,  stepped  out  of  the 
gloom.  Hans,  on  recognizing  him,  groaned  miser- 
ablv  from  where  he  stood  in  custody  of  a  soldier. 

Count  van  Groot  also  stepped  forward,  and,  with- 
out uncovering,  addressed  the  duke. 

**  Lord  Viceroy  of  the  King  Philip  of  Spain,  by 
what  right  do  you  stigmatize  me  and  these,  my 
friends,  as  traitors  ?  Allegiance  to  your  sovereign 
we  do  not  owe,  for  not  one  of  us  has  sworn  fealty 
to  him.  As  you  say,  we  are  Flemings,  not  Spa- 
niards ;  but,  nathless,  I  hold  that  other  proof  is 
needed  that  we  plot  against  his  rule  than  our  mere 
meeting  here." 

"Ay,  say  you  so,  Count  van  Groot?"  The  duke 
looked  mockingly  in  the  old  count's  face,  and  then 
turned  to  his  ftuniliar  Tora  y  Galio. 

*'  What  have  you  heara  these  toorthies  discuss?" 
said  he. 

In  his  harsh,  upleasant  voice,  the  Spaniard  com- 
placently repeatea  the  heads  of  their  aeliberations, 
bidicating  the  speakers,  torn  by  turn. 

Count  van  Eyck  ground  his  teeth  and  fingered  his 
sword-hilt  nervously. 

When  Torq  y  GaUo  came  to  the  close  and  alluded 
to  the  concerted  signal  that  WM  to  inform  the  Duke 


William  of  the  successftd  result  of  the  rising,  and  en- 
courage him  to  advance  with  his  forces  from  Blnys, 
the  viceroy  interrupted  him  sharply. 

''What  sayest  thou,  Torq?— a  signal  to  tell  the 
Taciturn  to  march  to  us.  By  our  lady,  thy  ears 
have  earned  thee  a  glove  ftill  of  silver  ducats  this 
night" 

Count  van  Groot  had  approached  to  within  arm*8 
length  of  where  Torq  y  uallo  stood  step  by  step, 
as  if  overcome  by  the  string  of  evidence  unfolded 
bv  him,  and  the  duke  marked  the  count's  evident 
dncomposnre  with  manifest  satisfaction. 

**  Tour  highness  is  most  bountilul,"  croaked  the 
spy.  **  It  is  even  as  I  tell  your  grace.  Had  these 
traitors  succeeded  in  cutting  our  throats  while  the 
festival  was  lulling  our  watchfrilness,  the  great  bell 
of  St,  Sauveur's  was  to " 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  the  Count  van  Groot*s  dagger 
rose  and  fell,  quivering  bright  and  clear  in  the 
torchlight  the  first  time  it  was  lifted,  but  smutched 
with  red  the  next 

Torq  y  Galio  fell  at  the  viceroy's  very  feet,  the 
blood  spouting  from  the  divided  arteries  in  his  tliroat 
over  the  latter*s  velvet  shoes  and  silk  hose. 

"Thy  ducats  will  not  buv  that  news  fh>m  thy 
spy,  Duke  of  Alva,"  growled  out  the  count,  grimly, 
quietly  wiping  the  dagger  on  his  boot-top,  unmind- 
ful ol  the  leveled  arquebuses  of  the  startled  sol' 
diers. 

"  Seize  him  I"  cried  the  duke,  after  one  horrified 
glance  at  the  gasping  body  of  his  familiar;  "and 
some  of  you  see  to  Torq  y  Galio.  Bind  up  his 
wounds ;  the  poor  knave  will  bleed  to  death." 

There  was  no  help  for  the  spy.  The  patriot's 
dagger  had  done  Its  work  too  well,  and  before  the 
floor  of  the  chapel  had  ceased  Bounding  beneath  the 
tread  of  the  miHtai^  as  they  led  off  the  Flemings, 
he  was  qualified  for  a  resting-place  there  where  ne 
lay. 

King  Philip's  saint-day  .was  glorified  after  a  man- 
ner that  could  not  have  fkiled  to  gratify  that  relent- 
IcBs  bigot  The  message  of  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
the  gospel  of  kindness  and  love,  was  preiched  in 
St&uveur's  Church  hi  the  morning,  and  Hans 
Speifelkampf  was  hung  from  the  clapper  of  the 
great  bell  in  the  afternoon  for  failing  to  toll  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  William  the  Taciturn  under 
fire  from  the  ramparts.  Poor  Hans  I  he  was  the 
second  martyr. 

♦  •  a  ♦  ♦  • 

In  the  vaults  of  the  Hotel  dC'TUle  is  yet  shown  a 
moderately  sized  apartment,  extending  under  the 
roadway  that  leads  to  the  Ghent-gate,  now  called 
**  La  Rue  Flamande." 

While  the  chants  of  the  solemn  Te  Deum  were 
flowing  out,  with  the  incense-smoke,  firom  the  whi- 
dows  of  St  Sauveur,  a  no  less  solenm  service  was 
being  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  devil  in  the  stifled 
depths  of  this  chamber.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Alva's 
torture-room. 

The  floor,  walls  and  roof  were  each  of  solid 
masonry.  There  were  no  windows,  for  windows 
would  nave  been  useless  so  far  underground ;  no 
ventilation  save  such  as  was  aflbrded  by  the 
chilly,  damp  air,  with  its  earthy  smell,  that  found 
a  wav  in  through  the  subterranean  passages.  The 
roughly  hewn  face  of  the  masonry  was  rudely 
daubed  with  black,  and  sufficiently  lijghted  by  flaring 
oil-lamps  or  cressets  at  each  of  the  four  comers 
of  the  room. 

At  a  table  covered  with  black  serge  sat  three 
men  :  the  "VToeroy's  Procurator  Fiscal,  Roy  Sal- 
mons, a  Spanish  monk,  and  a  clerk.  About  flvo 
paces  from  these  a  group  of  five  "  Agentt  of  the 
Question"— as  the  actual  lunctionaries  of  the  torture 
were  termed,  garbed  in  suits  of  which  one-half  was 
black,  the  other  scarlet,  divided  lengthwise,  and 
conical  caps  covering  the  face,  with  slits  like  thooe 
in  a  mask  to  see  through— was  aathered  round  a 
sixth,  who,  almost  nude,  occupied  a  comfortless 
couch  on  a. broad  wood^ii  bench  extending  M 
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(tarther  than  the  nape  of  his  neck,  so  that  the  head 
oftheunlortnnate  uusked  support  and  hang  down 
paiufolly* 

His  limbs,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  arm, 
were  securely  lashed,  as  was  his  body,  to  the  bench. 
The  right  arm  hang  helpless  but  loose,  and  when 
the  light  rested  on  it,  it  disclosed  tne  fact  tnat  the 
hand  was  reduced  to  a  crashed  and  discolored  pnlp. 
That  was  the  hand  that  had  cut  short  Tora  y  Gallo's 
confession,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva's  wratn  had  de- 
creed that  it  should  make  a  first  atonement— it  was 
smashed  in  the  *'  boot,*'  an  iron  contrivance  con- 
tracted by  screw-bolts,  which  could  eiiher  merely 
{)ainfully  compress,  or  absolutely  crush,  an  inserted 
imb,  according  to  the  degree  of  severity  exercised 
by  the  executioner. 


Not  a  syllable,  not  even  a  groan,  had  the  angnUi 
wrung  from  Count  Cornelius  van  Groot  He  bore 
it  till  nature  refused  further  safferiDg  in  conacioss- 
ness,  when  the  monk,  who  was  iJso  surgeon,  cc* 
officio,  busied  himself  in  restoring  senaibilitj  to  the 
unhappy  patriot 

With  a  burning  thirst,  the  old  Fleming  woke  once 
more  to  the  knowledge  that  the  cruel  mercy  of 
death  was  yet  denied  him. 

*'And,  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 
On  pangs  that  lobgest  rack  and  latest  kill,*' 

wrote  Bvron.  The  Duke  of  Alvahi  spurit  might  bare 
served  the  poet  for  a  type  when  he  conceived  the 
character  of  Seyd. 
"  Cornelius  Count  van  Gioot,  will  yov 
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/onr  nilt,  and  disolose  the  names  of  the  wicked 
particnpatora  of  yoar  treason?'*  said  Roy  Salmone, 
wHh  fngid  composure. 

"  Water  !**  was  the  count's  hoskr  reply. 

It  was  giTen,  and  then  again  the  query  was  pnt 
as  before;  but  the  pale  fice,  bathed  in  the  cold 
sweat  of  agony,  dropped  back  on  the  edge  of  the 
bench ;  only  toe  straining  eyes  spoke— a  resolute, 
stubbornly  defiant  reftuai. 

*•  The  question  by  water !" 

Such  was  the  brief  command  of  the  Procurator 
Fiscal. 

One  of  the  agents  retired  to  a  oomer  of  the 
chamber,  two  others  seised  and  pinioned  tho  help- 
less right  arm  of  the  prisoner,  and  then  tho  first- 


named  returned,  carrying  a  thick  cloth'  saturated 
with  wet,  which  he  spread  smoothly  over  the  nostrils 
and  month  of  the  count. 

At  the  first  intialation  of  the  latter,  the  cloth  was 
drawn  inward :  between  the  lips  and  Into  the  hollow 
thus  formed  tne  executioner  dropped  water  from 
his  finger-tips,  drop  by  drop.  The  supply  of  air  to 
the  lungs,  sucked  through  the  wetted  oloth,  was  to- 
tally insufficient,  and  the  count's  laboring  ohest  and 
rolling  head  speedily  testified  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  diabolical  torture. 

The  before  pallid  face  grew  sufltased  with  purple 
color ;  the  eyes  distendea,  showing  oqly  the  whites 
as  tbe  popiU  disappeared  upturned  beneath  the 
quivering  tida.    The  limbs  strained  at  the  ligatures 
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that  bound  them,  and.  finallj,  the  oloth  darkened  in 
hne  where  it  confined  the  month,  a  orimBon  ring 
spreading  wider  and  wider  npon  it. 

Let  the  cnrtain  fall  over  the  horror ! 

The  procettion  of  the  coped  olergj  swept  down 
,  the  fitreets ;  the  dang  of  the  military  accompanied 
)  it  Gold  and  steel  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and, 
riding  nnder  his  sUlEen  canopy,  the  Viceroy  Dnke  of 
Alva  rolled  his  restless,  watohftil  eyes  over  the 
masses  of  eloomy,  snllen  faces  that  frowned  silent 
hate  along  nis  rente. 

When  closeted  with  Boy  Balmone,  the  dnke 
inquired  the  extent  of  the  confession  that  had  been 
wmng  ftrom  Van  Groot. 

'*  He  died  nnder  the  ^ueitfon  dure  «i  forte  (the 
rack),  may  it  pleaie  yonr  highness,  and,  stubborn 
to  the  last,  made  no  sign.*' 

'*  Let  his  body  be  burned  in  the  market-place  !*' 
snoh  was  the  Spanish  viceroy's  conunentary. 

A  beantifhl  woman  sat  npon  a  conch  in  the  house 
that  had  been  Count  van  Groot'a.  Her  arms  were 
wound  olingingly  around  the  neck  of  the  younff  man 
to  whom  the  Flemish  count  had  addressed  the  in- 
struction to  bear  his  message  to  "  the  Taciturn  "  at 
Slays,  the  night  befisre,  and  her  lips  pressed  pss- 
sionate  kisses  on  his  face  and  head,  while  he,  pale 
and  irresolute  in  expression,  with  drooping  brow 
sat  rather  quiescent  than  participative  under  her 
embraces. 

"  Tbou  art  free,  Ludovic,  my  soul,  my  love,  and  I— 
I,  too,  am  I  not  free?  We  will  fly  from  this  cold 
land  of  fog  and  cheerless  skies  to  my  sonny  Spain. 
Ah,  press  me  to  thy  heart  as  thou  used,  Ludovic ! 
Art  thou  not  mine  ?  Have  I  not  bought  thy  life  and 
"-.-I-  -H*-  -3-  r^TTT^  .  Ha !"  fthe  sMvered  sllghUy, 
Mnd  1«R  hsr  £-0iit«nco  LntLompl&lo,  only  pressing 
more  crLoe«ly  to  her  lover,  and  pillowing  her  fkce  on 

*' Lui&fl,  LulHsr'  i^roaned  tlie  latter;  "how  can 
I  fly  whttfl  my  ooutitry  and  my  eountrymen  lie  bleed- 
ing beoaath  the  he^^l  of  the  oppreriaur  ?  Van  Groot ! 
my  ben^taotor^  my  fiei^aud  fatlkor,  from  heaven  thy 
noble  loal  behoIclH  me  here— ku own  tn^  a  traitor  to 
th^Q  who  hiL^t  evcir  bcon  ao  truv,  aq  ^reat  to  vm. 
Oh,  that  I  had  died  with  thee,  bad  died  with  thee, 
my  Mhet  and  dij  friond !""' 

**  Country— friend  \  Dost  thou  I0V&  ihvinmwt  than 
met  Lodo#D,  have  I  not  giVE'ii  tbee^  all— name, 
fame,  vfrlue — and  wilt  Ihoa l-^ave  me  aow  for  thy 
dead  friend's  memory,  t\\y  elavieh  couTitry*8  cause? 
Ah  1  pardon  me,  pardon  mo,'^  ^h.^  auuk  at  his  feet. 
'*  See,  I  knsel  to  tnee,  Ludovic.  My  lips  pray  thee 
kiss  them.  Mv  9ye%  implore  a  look  from  thine. 
Abandon  not  tny  poor  Luisa  !'* 

The  temptress  conquered.  The  young  Fleming*s 
lips  bent  down  to  hers — all  was  forgotten  save  tiie 
lovely  face,  the  sweet  voice  that  pleaded  in  look 
and  tone.  * 

"  This  night  we  will  fly,  Ludovic.  AU  is  prepared. 
At  Ghent  my  kinsman,  Tomas  Oyprias,  will  provide 
us  horses  and  a  litter.  Best  thee  nere,  my  love,  till 
ten  o'clock  sounds.  We  will  part  no  more,  Ludovic 
— «ai%  we  will  part  no  nore.'' 

"  No  more,  Luisa,*'  answered  the  voung  Fleming, 
ftaintiy.  *'  But — "  his  head  fell  upon  her  arm—"  but, 
beauttiVU,  we  conao^  fly.  How  may  we  pass  the' 
guards?'' 

*'  See,  see  !^'  cried  Luisa  van  Groot,  with  eager 
triumph  in  her  glance,  and,  drawing  a  paper  from 
her  girdie-pouch,  she  unfolded  it,  and  displayed  to 
her  lover  a  free  jpass  and  safe  conduct  for  herself 
and  Ludovic  von  Oesslinghem  through  Germany  to 
Madrid. 

"A  pass  from  the  Ihike  of  Alva  for  me  and  thee, 
Luisa  f' 

"Ay,  Ludovic.  Am  I  not  a  Spaniard,  and  art  not 
thou  my  lover?  Why  should  the  viceroy  withhold 
a  flafU  conduct  from  his  countrywoman?" 

'*His  cooBtry woman,  thou?   Ttne— a  Spaniard. 


Tes,  thou  art  a  Spaniard,  Lolsa— "  the  yo«ng  mam 
spoke  breathlessly,  with  a  strangely  wild  gbn, 
which  seemed  to  deepen  and  intensify  in  his  eves— 
**  and  7a  Fleming.  Why  am  /spared,  while  sll  tba 
rest  are  sacrificed?" 

The  Countess  van  Groot  chmg  snpplioatingly  to 
him,  and  whispered,  tenderly: 

**  Did  /not  plead  for  thee,  Ludovic?  Did  I  not 
say  thou  wert  my  lover?" 

*'  Ha !  yea.  Say  on,  Luisa.  Thou  didst  plead  for 
me,  thy  fever,  to  the  viceroy,  and  he  gave  thee  a 
safe  conduct— well,  well?" 

The  young  FlenUng's  tone  was  excited  and  per- 
empto^,  aiM  while  grasping  his  oompanion'awnsts, 
he  did  so  rather  to  keep  her  at  arm'a  length  than  to 
enconrage  her  tenderness. 

*'And  he  granted  It,  my  love«  Nay,  look  not  so 
at  me,  Ludovic.  My  hands  are  tUne,  bat  wilt  thoa 
break  them  in  thy  grasp?" 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  a  restless  appearmnee  of 
anxiety  contradicted  the  effort. 

Her  lover's  eyes  never  wandered  horn  her  ooonte- 
nance.  Suddenly  snatcUng  the  paper  fht>m  her, 
he  read  it  quickly,  then,  grasping  the  back  of  flie 
couch,  rose  impetuously  to  his  feet. 

'*And  the  price  ?"  he  asked.  In  a  deep,  changed 
tone  of  voice— "the  price  von  paid  fsf  delivertng 
<me  khe^  out  of  the  Jaws  of  the  wolf  I  Oh,  I  see  It 
now  I  "—in  a  burst  of  horror  the  but  word  leaped 
from  his  lips.  "This  paper  Is  dated  and  ligned 
yesterday,  and  lani  nigtU  toe  toere  bttrayed.  Who 
knew  our  secrets  but  thou?— aad  thou  art  a  Span- 
iard I  Murderess,  thou  hsst  slahi  my  friend !  Trai- 
tress, thou  has  betrayed  my  oonntrv !"  He  paused 
and  staggered  to  and  fh>  with  his  face  between  his 
hands.  "  What  do  I  sayf  he  groaned.  "/  have 
done  it  with  thee.  /  betrayed  mv  friend's  honor 
while  he  trusted  me— he,  who  had  no  thonicht  hut 
for  our  country,  and  had  no  room  In  his  great,  pors 
heart  for  suspicion.  Friend,  martyr,  patriot,  the 
viper  thou  didst  warm  in  thy  bosom  has  stung  thee 
to  the  death.  Ah,  earth  that  has  drank  fag  blood, 
mine  is  not  flt  to  soak  into  thy  soil  I  Here,  where 
my  crime  has  dragged  me  down  to  the  low,  creep- 
ing thing  I  am,  let  It  soak  the  boards,  and  be  a 
stain  for  Flanders  evermore  to  curse  and  q>it 
upon !" 

Before  the  shriek  had  died  from  Luisa  van  Groot's 
lips,  or  her  arms  could  touch  her  lover,  the  latter 
had  sheathed  the  blade  of  his  dagger  twice  in  his 
breast,  and  then  tossed  the  weapon  into  her  very 
Is  p.  For  a  moment  he  stood  beiiDre  .her,  slowly 
lifting  his  hands  above  his  head. 

"  fgo  to  wait  for  thee,  Luisa,  In— heU!" 

Shudderingly  the  Isint  words  fell.  Once  his  shak- 
ing hands  waved,  as  in  denoneiatioii,  while  the 
countess  crouched  lower  and  lower  before  him,  and 
just  as  the  distant  sound  of  artiUery-flre  boomed  in 
through  the  casements,  Ludovic  von  Oesslinghem 
rolled  a  corpse  on  the  hearth  of  the  friend  whose 
name  Bruges  honors  as  its  martyr. 

The  firing  which  served  as  his  requiem  was  that 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  directed  against  WilUam  the 
Tacitum's  army.    The  "  silent "  duke,  verifying  his 


the  Brngeois,  he  did  not  allow  the  absence  of  the 
concerted  signal  to  delay  his  advance. .  It  Is  the 
province  of  history  to  relate  how  socCessfbJjy  that 
advance  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 


A  Parrot  Story. 

Mr  father  was  an  old  gentleman  who  was  very 
regular  in  his  habits..  Every  evening  It  was  his 
custom  to  take  a  stroll  after  tea  to  viBit  some  old 
friends  of  the  name  of  Tate,  who  lived  in  the  next 
street.  Before  leaving  the  houae  he  would  open  the 
door  of  the  dhmlAg-room  where  we  used  to  sit,  aad 
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woald  8*7  aloud.  "Only  going  down  to  Tate's." 
Now  it  happened  one  evening  that  PoUt*8  cage- 
door  was  left  open.  We  sometimes  let  nim  walk 
abont  the  room  when  he  was  very  good,  as 
a  great  treat  This  evening  we  saddeniy  missed 
him  from  the  room,  and  comd  not  think  where  he 
had  gone.  We  all  set  to  work  and  searched  the 
hooae  high  and  low ;  no  Pol^  coold  we  find.  80,  at 
last,  my  father  left,  as  nsnal,  to  pay  his  visit  to  onr 
neighbors,  leaving  ns  still  looking  for  oar  net. 
What  was  hii  surprise  apon  toming  the  comer  of  the 
street  to  see  Polly  qnietly  waddling  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  **  Why,  Polly."  said  he.  "  where 
are  you  ffoinir?**  Upon  which  Master  Poll  cocked 
his  iinpnaent little  head  on  one  side,  looked  np,  and 
aaid»  "  Only  going  down  to  Tate's." 

^^^ 


Stroke  Oar. 

"JTon  turn  qudtit  eramP^  This  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh  and  a  petulant  snlrng  of  the  shoulders,  as 
John  Darell  walked  across  the  piaasa  of  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel. 

By  this  line  of  Latin,  John  wished  to  tell  himself 
that  he  was  not  what  he  used  to  be ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  had  in  many  respects  deteriorated.  And 
this  was  not  an  impulse  bom  of  the  moment,  but  a 
conviction  which  forced  itself  upon  him  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

*<  I  was  once  a  square  boy."  he  went  on,  this  time 
with  utter  disregard  of  the^lassios ;  "  but  now " 

"Ah,  Mr.  Darell!" 

The  gentleman's  reverie  was  radely  broken  in 
upon,  and  by  the  woman,  of  all  others,  ne  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid.  He  tumed,  however,  with  excel- 
lent grace  to  salute  a  fashionably  dressed,  middle- 
aged  lady,  and  to  take  in  his  hand,  for  a  second  or 
1MB,  a  fkt  little  palm,  from  whose  fat  little  fingers 
diamonds  seemea  to  protrade  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"And  yon  were  going  straight  past  me,"  con- 
tinned  the  lady,  with  weU-feigned  annoyance. 

**  Quite  unintentionally,  as  you  must  certainly  be 
aware,"  replied  John,  his  eyes  dropping  in  spite  of 
hiniBelf  as  he  gave  utterance  to  this  social  whopper ; 
**  but  I  thouffht  you  were  always  to  be  found  at  the 
Clarendon  ?'^ 

"  Not  this  year,"  said  Mrs.  Drammond.  "  Ray 
And  I  both  tliought  we  should  like  to  make  a 
change." — And  how  the  lady  looked  sharp  at  her 
companion. — "And  then,  too,  one  has  to  accom- 
modate oneself  to  one's  traveling  companions. 
Lord  Denham  prefers  the  Grand  Union." 

The  most  skilirul  physiognomist  could  have  dis- 
covered no  change  in  the  young  gentleman's  coun- 
tenance ;  all  that  was  noble  and  vital  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  man  sprang  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  a 
smile  which  had  neither  wounded  pride  nor  a  sign 
of  a  sore  heart  in  it,  he  said,  simply : 

"  Present  my  regards  to  Miss  Bay,  please ;"  and 
John  moved  a  step  or  two  away.  "  Our  boys  are 
oCTfor  practice,  Mrs.  Dmmmond.  and  it  is  quite  time 
I  Joinea  them.    Good-morning  I " 

"  Come  in  some  evening,  sociably,  do,  and  have 
a  game  of  whist;  Ray  plays  just  as  well  as  she 
used  to,  and  Lord  Denhiam  is  exceedingly  fond  of 
whist!" 

"  Thank  you,  and  au  renob'V^  Darell  replied,  the 
smOe  deepening;  and  as  he  went  his  way,  Mrs. 
Drummond  felt  that  her  arrows  had  fallen  short  of 
Iheir  mark ;  and  worse  than  this,  John  Darell  had 
laughed  at  her. 

"  Stroke  Oar  "  had  an  added  impetus  that  morn- 
ing.   It  had  never  dome  ita  work  so  thorouglily,  and 

beta  ran  high  for  the Club.    Darell  scarcely 

lieard  the  cheers  and  compliments  of  the  spectators ; 
he  bathed  and  made  his  toilet  with  unusual  dispatch, 
and  then  sauntered  away  into  the  woods  to  think. 
,To  a  manly  man  like  Jonn  Darell,  such  a  position 
'  waa  moat  mortifying.  One  year  ago  this  very  month, 
Baj  Drommona  was  his  promlaed  wile.    Then  he 


was  the  anticipated  possessor  of  half  a  million.    The 
day  before  his  deaUi— and  the  last  week  of  John 


Darell's  stay  in  Saratoga— his  old  grandfather  had 
made  another  will,  leaving  this  handsome  property 
to  charity.    Suchnews  travels  ftMt,  and  before  John 


could  have  an  opportunity  of  conveying  this  intel- 
ligence to  his  promised  bride  and  her  ihmily,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  pithy  communication : 

"  Mb.  Dabell,  Dbab  Snt^We  are  informed,  by 
unquestionable  authority,  that  your  prospects  for 
the  future  are  irremediaply  ruined,  while  we  sym- 
pathize with  your  misfortune,  we  must  at  tlie  same 
time  protect  our  own  interests  by  anlulHng  the  en- 
iragement  at  present  existing  between  yon  and  our 
daughter.  Trasting  you  wUl  find  the  disappoint- 
ment but  temporary,  and  many  joys  awalthig  you  in 
the  ftitnre,Ray  ioins  with  us  in  wishing  sincerely, 
etc.        Your  friend,  Aonss  Dbummond." 

In  his  wooded  retreat  on  the  borders  of  the  beau- 
tiful Saratoga  Lake,  Darell  read  thia  letter  for  the 
thousandth  time.  He  recalled  the  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  he  had  made  to  see  the  girl  who 
had  once  professed  such  devoted  love,  and  the 
letters  he  had  written,  to  which  no  answers  had  been 
returned ;  and  now,  instead  of  replacing  the  note  in 
his  memorandum-book,  he  tore  it  into  inch-bits  and 
watched  the  pieces  float  away  from  him. 

"  There  goes  the  last  reminder  of  the  past,"  he 
exdahned,  as  the  wind  bore  away  the  final  bit  of 
tinted  paper;  "  and  here  goes  for  a  little  game  of 
quits.  I  have  played  the  rdte  of  heart-broken  lover 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  new  for  a  change  of 
programme.  Mrs.  Drummond  is  kind  enough  to 
name  it  whist-Whist  it  shaU  be !" 

To  some  men  a  change  of  character  is  as  easy  as 
a  change  of  clothes— not  so  to  John  Darell.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  great  steadfastness ;  he  was 
a  most  orthodox  lover.  "  Once  in  love,"  with  him, 
was  "  always  in  love  ";  and,  though  obliged  to  feel 
that  the  passion  had  been  entirely  on  one  side,  he 
could  no  more  have  stopped  loving  his  unworthy 
mistress  than  he  could  have  stopped  breathiiu^.  He 
must  cease  playing  his  old  rote  in  private,  he  told 
himself;  but,  even  as  he  dressed  for  the  new  part, 
his  favorite  Ford's  beautifhl  Unas  fell  all  unaware 
from  his  lips : 

"On  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hat  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity^  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures— sweetened  In  the  mixtare, 
But  tragical  in  issue.    Beauty,  pomp, 
With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  Idol,  are  Inctmstant  friends 
When  any  troubled  passion  makes  us  halt 
On  the  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind." 

The  very  next  evenini;  John  Darell  lounged  with 
a  motive  on  the  Grand  Union  piazza.    He  was  soon 

the  centre  of  a  lively  group.  Miss  R ,  a  sprightiy 

littie  blonde,  had  him  by  the  arm,  and  John,  all 
gallantry  and  attention,  became  aware  that  a  pair 
of  prying  eyes  were  looking  at  the  apparent  flirta- 
tion in  wonder. 

Thia  was  his  opportunity.  With  a  smile  on  his 
handsome  face,  he  approached  his  bete  notr,  Mrs. 
Drummond,  and  in  the  most  faahionably  indUHBrent 
manner  passed  the  compliments  of  the  evening. 

"Bay  and  Lord  Denham  have  just  gone  to 
Congreea  HalL  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  lady. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  they  wUl  both  be  disappointed, 
for  we  have  spoken  so  much  of  you  to  Lord  Den- 
ham, that  he  really  has  some  curiosity  to  see  you. 
You.  know  all  Englishmen  take  great  interest  in  our 
national  athletic  sports,"  she  continued,  as  if  con- 
scious of  having  gone  a  step  too  £ir. 

"  I  wonder  if  yon  are  aware,  Mra.  Dmmmond, 
what  a  fine  compliment  yon  have  paid  our  mother- 
country?"  inquired  John,  his  face  all  agk>w  with 
Am. 

"  Indeed,  no,"  said  the  la4y»  wondering^.  "  Have 
the  kindness  to  point  it  out  to  me.  I  beg  ef  ^ocb" 


'With 


ess  to  point  it  out  to  me.  i  beg  efyi 
pleasure,"  replied  DareU.  "Whali 
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praise  can  be  given  a  coontrr  than  aoch  a  trfbate 
as  jonra— the  ability  of  old  England  to  keep  allye 
in  the  hearts  of  aged  men  like  Lord  Denham  a  love 
of  national  sports  f" 

John  was  oeginning  to  eirioj  his  new  character. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Dmm- 
mond  change  color.  The  words  she  wanted  would 
not  come,  and  before  she  conld  recover  from  her 
nnosnal  loss  of  eqailibriom,  her  tormentor  con- 
tinned: 

*'  Did  yon  not  say  my  lord  eqjoyed  whist  also  ?  I 
shonld  be  delighted  to  accept  your  invitatiun  to 
pli^  with  him,  or,  rather,  agamst  him,  any  evening 
this  week  my  lord  may  please  to  be  disengaged." 

■*'  I  believe  he  is  wishing  for  some  one  to-night,'* 
said  the  lady,  still  disconcerted.  *'  Wonld  this  even- 
ing be  agreeable  to  yon?*' 

°* Perfectly:"  and  inst  then  the  subject  of  their 
remarks,  a  feeble  old  gentleman,  short  of  stature, 
and  of  most  diminutive  appearance  both  physically 
and  intellectually,  approached  the  group. 

*' Allow  me,  Lord  Denham,  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Darell,  a  friend  of  ours,  and  stroke-oar  of 
the  X.  Club,"  said  Mrs.  Dmmmond,  in  her  pohtest 
manner. 

'*  My  lord  *'  was  inclined  to  be  patronizing,  but 
this  did  not  annoy  his  companion.  He  tried  to 
keep  his  eyes  from  wandering  to  the  other  end  of 
the  piasza,  where  Bay.  her  regal  beauty  made  more 
regal  by  black  sOk  and  diamonds,  stood  quite  alone. 
John  knew  she  had  seen  him,  and  on  that  account 
had  come  no  further  with  her  aged  lover. 

My  lord  expressed  himself  quite  delighted  with 
the  Idea  of  a  social  whist-party,  and  suggested  that 
Ray  should  be  notified  of  the  intention. 

**Allow  me,"  said  John,  rising ;  and  In  a  momert 
more  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  woman  who  had 
JOted  him,  and  the  woman  he  loved  best  in  all  the 
world.  **My  lord  requests  Miss  Dmmmond  that 
you  Join  our  party  for  a  game  of  whist,  and  that  I 
escort  yon  to  your  parlor,"  he  said,  in  tiie  low, 
earnest  tones  to  whicn  she  was  familiar. 

A  very  pale  face  and  a  pair  of  blanched  lips  were 
turned  u>r  a  second  beseechingly  toward  him ;  then 
the  owner  of  lliem  said,  with  a  slight,  nervous 
laugh: 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Darell,  but  yon  came  so 
unexpectedly  upon  me,  that  yon  quite  frightened 
me;"  and  then,  after  a  pause:  *'Lord  Denham 
seems  unusually  fickle  this  evening.  1  thought  he 
had  quite  decided  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  with  some  friends  at  the  Clarendon." 

Bulwer  says  "  that  the  great  aim  of  a  philosopher 
is  to  reconcile  every  disadvantage  with  some  coun- 
terbalance of  ^ood.  Where  he  cannot  create  this, 
he  should  imagine  it." 

Tills  theory  John  had  theoretically  indorsed.  It 
seemed  to  htm,  however,  aa  he  felt  once  more  the 
light  hand  of  the  woman  he  so  ardently  loved  on  his 
arm,  that  even  with  the  great  disadvantages  of  his 

Eosition,  there  was  a  counterbalance  of  good  which 
e  would  not  be  obliged  to  imaff  ine. 

He  was  sure  now  for  the  first  time  that  Ray 
Dmmmond  had  fully  reciprocated  his  passion,  and 
that  she  loved  him  at  present  with  an  intensity  equal 
to  his  own. 

Lord  Denham  chose  Bay  for  his  partner,  but 
Darell  insisted  upon  an  observance  of  rules,  and, 
after  eutttaig,  the  old  gentleman  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  viS'a^  in  the  person  of  his  prospective 
mother4n-law. 

Jolm  thought  he  saw  a  smile  on  Ray's  pale  fkce 
as  she  changed  her  seat,  and  he  was  sure  it  deep- 
ened as  the  play  went  on.  My  lord  grew  fidgety. 
With  all  his  skill,  and  the  skin  of  his  partner,  they 
were  disgracefhlly  beaten,  and  the  fifth  game,  which 
finished  ue  evemng's  amusement,  found  John  and 
Ray  still  victorious. 

*'  I  shall  bet  on  your  club,  Mr.  Darell,"  said  my 
lord,  as  he  leaned  oack  hi  his  chair  at  the  conclu- 
'  ilea  of  the  game.  "And  I  should  think  von  would 
be  successful  in  any  game  you  started   to  win. 


Americans  do  hold  on  so !"  this  last  more  to  hhuaelf 
than  his  companions. 

*'  We  may  nave  learned  some  fafar  lessons.  Lord 
Denham,"  replied  Darell,  stealing  a  glance  at  Bay, 
whose  (kce  was  now  crimson :  '*  for  yon  will  doubt- 
less agree  with  me  that  we  nave  had  a  most  ex- 
cellent teacher  In  persevering,  thoroughgoing  old 
England." 

My  lord  extended  his  hand  cordially,  and  then  and 
there  forgave  his  antagonist  John  did  not  ofl^  to 
touch  the  ladies'  hands  at  parting,  though  he  longed 
—and  hated  himself  for  longing— to  take  Bay^ 
hmnd  in  his.  He  had  conquered  Mrs.  Dmmmond, 
and  mystified  Ray.  There  had  been  nothhig  hi  his 
manner  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any  feeling. 
That  he  was  sure  of.  Now  he  would  keep  his  dis- 
tance, and  while  aware  that  Ray  had  not  changed, 
lie  would  offer  no  obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  the 
object  of  her  and  her  mother's  ambition. 

He  had  beaten  Mrs.  Dmmmond  with  her  own 
weapons ;  but  why  s%b  should  have  assailed  hhn  at 
all  under  the  circumstances  was  a  profound  mystery. 
Even  though  Ray  was  lost  to  hun,  he  was,  never- 
theiera,  for  ner  own  sake  and  the  desire  he  felt  for 
her  future  happiness,  devoutly  thanUtil  that  Mn. 
Dmmmond  was  only  her  stepmother. 

The  day  before  the  regatu,  and  it  seemed  as  If 
half  Saratoga  was  on  a  visit  to  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  The  boat-houses  were  berieged  by  young 
ladies  all  eager  to  have  a  look  at  the  young  men 
who  were  to  participate  hi  the  next  day's  race. 
Ray  Dmmmond  drove  dut  with  a  gay  party.  My 
lord  remained  on  his  sofa,  husbanding  his  resources 
for  the  regatta  proper. 

Darell,  who  nad  been  reading  in  his  pleasant 
little  room,  saw  the  party  descend' from  the  carriage 
and  approach  the  house.  Quicker  than  llghtntog, 
he  resolved  upon  a  desperate  experiment.  Hb 
chum,  who  understood  the  situation,  waa  b«slde 
him.    Darell  sprang  and  locked  the  door.  > 

**  That  party  will  want  to  come  in  here  and  IoqIeI 
around."  he  whispered  to  his  friend.  '*  Yon  go  ost, 
and  after  a  little  contrive  to  draw  them  awnj  »  mft 
distance ;  then  tell  Miss  Dmmmond,  as  a  secret,  voa 
understand,  that  your  stroke  oar  has  met  wtth  a 
serious  accident,  and  you  are  anxious  the  other 
cIuIm  should  not  hear  of  it.  Say  that  I  am  uneoa- 
scious,  and  be  sure  to  add  that  I  am  alone." 

Darell  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  his  chum, 
glad  to  do  a  service  for  a  friend  whose  love  compli- 
cations he  had  been  long  interested  in,  unlocked  the 
door,  and  with  a  long  fkce  approached  the  par^. 
It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  out  the  programme 
as  Darell  had  arranged ;  but  Fate  or  Providence,  or 
perhaps  Chance,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  oar 
manoeuverer  found  himself  for  a  moment  alone  with 
Ray. 

**  Don't  think  strange,  please,"  he  said,  and  the 
rascal's  voice  really  tremoled,  "  that  I  do  not  invite 

J  on  all  into  the  house;  but  our  stroke  oar, 
[r.  Darell— I  believe  you  are  acquainted  wilh 
him " 

'*  Yea,  oh,  yes!"  intenmpted  Bay;  '*  what  abent 
hhn?" 

**  He  met  with  a  serions  accident  this  moRilng, 
and  we  are  waithig  for  the  final  opinion  of  the  phy- 
sician before  letting  it  leak  out.  You  know  a  per- 
son may  be  unconscious  a  long  time,  and  then  rally, 
and  be  almost  as  well  as  before  it  happened ;  and, 
again,  he  may " 

**  May  die,  do  yon  mean  to  tell  me?"  said  Bay. 
••Who  la  with  him  now?" 

"  He  is  quite  alone." 

For  a  moment  Ray  stood  Irresohite,  her  hands 
tightly  clasped,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  behind 
which  John  Darell  waited  and  hoped  In  an  excite- 
ment as  breathless  as  her  own ;  then  she  said : 

*'  Go  and  take  care  of  those  people,  and  dont  l«i 
them  know  where  I  am,  if  yon  can  help  it;'*  and  in 
a  second  more  the  door  of  the  club-house  opened 
and  shut,  and  Ray  Dmmmond  was  aloae'  with 
the  man  she  had  jilted. 
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*'  Ok,  John,  John!"  she  sobbed  ;  "is  it  thus  we 
meet  Again  V*  How  the  sham  inTahd  kept  his  eyes 
olosed  will  always  be  a  mystery  to  him. 

A  wann  band  preMed  his  forehead,  warm  lips 
toached  his  check. 

**  Oh,  if  he  only  knew !  Perhaps  he  will  die  and 
naver  find  oat !" 

"  Find  oat  what,  Ray  T*  and  a  Tery  loying  and  a 
very  sensible  pair  of  eyes  looked  up  into  her  own, 
ana  then  a  strong  hand  detained  ner,  and,  before 
the  fanpoaitioa  was  discovered,  she  had  shown  him 
all  thai  was  in  her  heart,  and  promised,  if  he  wonld 
only  try  to  love  and  forgive  ner,  to  defy  her  step- 
uother,  and  to  send  my  lord  abont  his  bnsiness. 

Then  John  told  her  of  his  desperate  experiment 


caosed  by  his  all-absorbing  love,  and  promised 
o^vor  to  do  tt  acain,  if  she  wonld  forgive  him. 
I  dare  not  tell  you  whether  his  clob  won  or  not 


the  next  day,  'huX  I  do  know  that  on  that  occasion 
John  had  bat  one  trouble ;  owing  to  the  paacity 
of  clothes  worn  at  the  regatta,  he  had  no  outton- 
hole  to  tnek  Bay%  flowers  in,  but  they  were  fresh 
for  the  evening*s  ball,  and  his  Ray  was  the  belle  of 
theevenfaig. 


SnakM  at  NataL 

Ths  pnfTadder  is  a  most  dangerous  snake,  being 
'•of  the  color  of  the  dead  leaves  on  which  he  Is  fond 
of  carling  himself  ap,  and  of  so  sloggish  and  aleepy 
a  nature  that  he  will  not  trouble  hinuelf  to  move  out 
of  one!s.wAy ;  it  is  difficult  to  always  avoid  treading 
on  him.  His  bite  is  most  deadly,  and  he  has  the 
dangerous  habit  of  strikiDg  backward,  aot  forward, 
like  other  snakes.  A  few  people  have,  I  believe, 
recovered  from  the  efibct  of  a  puff-adder's  bite, 
but  Yerj  few ;  they  seneraUvdie  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  going  quMtly  to  sleep.  The  only  chance 
of  a  core  is  to  keepoonstantly  walkipg,  and  to  drink 
quantitiee  of  raw  brandy,  and  to  take  doees  of  eau- 
•oMuce.  When  the  Kaffirs  kill  a  snake,  they  take 
■some  of  the  venom  from  its  head,  which  they  carry 
in  a  little  hag^coand  their  necks, -and,  if  bitten, 
swallow  a  litUe,  which  they  say  is  a  certain  cure. 

There  is  even  a^  worse  snake  in  Natal  than  the 
puS-adder— fortunately  a  rare  one— the  bhtck  im- 
>Amba,  one  of  the  very  few  that  will  venture  an 
attack  without  provocation.  Hany  people  say  that 
)it  will  even  Ibllow  a  person  for  miles;  bat  I  rather 
doubt  this,  uzdess  the  person^s  road  happena  to  run 
between  it  and  Its  home,  and  then  I  oare  say  it 
would  do  so.  Perhaps  every  one  does  not  know 
that  cats  are  siiake-preoil  A  bite  has  no  eflhct  on 
them ;  we  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  this.  A 
short  time  after  we  came  to  Oakham,  we  were  out 
strolling  about,  looking  at  our  new  poraesnions, 
when  we  were  startled  by  hearing  a  peculiar  shnek 
from  one  of  the  ohildren,  evidently  a  scream  of 
terror.  We  rushed  up  to  the  house  and  into  the 
dining-room,  whence  the  sounds  came,  and  there 
wfs  oor  little  boy  in  a  frantic  state  of  fright,  with  a 
long  green  imamba  wriggling  about  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  him,  engaged  in  a  fierce  tussle  with  a  large 
tortoise-jiliell  cat— one  we  had  brought  tfom  the 
town.  Wnich  would  have  got  the  best  of  it,  had 
tiiey  been  left  to  Qght  it  out,  I  cannot  say,  for  the 
coolie  rushed  in  and  killed  t&e  anake.  The  cat  had 
bitten  out  one  of  its  eyes,  and  in  return  had  got  a 
'  wound  on  its  foce,  that  swelled  up  to  an  enormous 
size ;  but  beyond  that  he  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  his  eAconnter,  and  in  a  few  days  puss  was  quite 
himself  again;  and  we  felt  venr  grateful  to  him  ever 
after  for  navmg,  in  all  probaDiiity,  saved  our  little 
boy's  lUb. 


The  Earth's  Surface. 

Nkw  JnsET  is  sinking,  with  New  York  city  and 
Long  Island,  at  the  estimated  rate  of  about  sixteen 
inches  per  century.  The  coast  of  Texas  is  ascend- 
ing at  a  comparatively  very  rapid  ra^,  some  ob- 


servers stating  that  it  is  as  much  as  thirty  or  Ibrty 
feet  in  the  last  half-centi)ry. 

Combining  these  observations  with  the  results  of 
the  recent  deep  soundings  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Tuscarora  in  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  we  find 
that  the  bed  is  evidently  a  sunken  continent,  abound- 
ing in  volcanic  mountdns  some  12,000  feet  high, 
many  of  them  not  reaching  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  others  which  do  ao  forming  the  numberless 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  study  of  the  coral  rocks 
proves  that  this  sinking  has  contlnoall  v  been  taking 
place  during  several  centuries,  and  ooservations  of 
the  coast  wm  undoubtedly  reveal  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  yet  ceased.  \ 

The  roost  eminent  German  veologists  and  eth- 
noloffists  now  maintain  that  t%  localltv  of  man's 
primitive  origin,  the  seat  of  the  so-called  Paradi.«e, 
was  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  Asia,  whence  the 
race  slowly  diffbsed  itself  northward  to  Asia,  west- 
ward to  Africa,  and  eastward  to  Australia.  When 
the  great  Paciflc  continent  slowly  sank,  so  that  the 
ocean  conmienced  ffiling  the  valleys,  man  retreated 
to  the  mountains,  which,  by  continued  sinking,  were 
transformed  into  islands,  and  now  form  the  many 
groups  of  Poljrnesia. 


The  Buffalo  Ferry  on  the  Tigris. 

The  cothihou  or  domestk  bnffhllo  {Bos  Buhithfi}, 
aba  kpown  an  water  biiflab.  la  Qti  atiimsl  of  tho  ox 
tribe,  origmallv  iiidiicflJiouji  to  \ht  Kast  Ttidite  naly, 
but  Lhence  early  iDtroduced  in  Persia,  Egypt,  North 
Afriefl,  ant] ^  about  the  *nd  of  tbc  ?jslh  century  of 
the  rijnatian  Era,  pTen  m  Groece  and  liaTy,  in 
which  latter  conutrj  it  thrivta  now  bcBtiin  the 
peslilenttal  Pontine  ifarflhw  (the  flnudiern  portion 
of  tbt:  well  known  "  Campugnii  di  Romu^'h  and  the 
stoll  more  notorimis  swftrapA  of  the  "  Marc m ma/'  in 
tlie  provinc^&  of  Tuscan  J,  on  iccount  of  Its  pectiUar 

Ere4ik<;tioa  for  stagnant  water  and  the  rauV,  ooajna 
erbftRc  rjf  nmrshy  soil. 

The  biilTalo^  thaagb  not  a*  high  in  atattire  aa  the 
dom«0ttc  ox,  ts  criDsiderablj  heavier  buflt  snd 
clumsier  than  the  latter.  Jts  kgu  nro  shorter  and 
stouter,  lt»  he^ad  in  larger  in  proportion ,  its  back 
much  bniflL^er — in  fact,  its  entire  form  more  arvguliar 
and  iin*siglt1y  than  that  of  the  ox,  and  it»  homelj^ 
ontlinea  are  by  no  aieana  enhanced  by  th«  tliiok; 
blacks  india-rabheF-liJce  hide,  irhich  Ls  tightly 
Stre  [ched  overila  body,  anti ,  like  tliat  of  the  elephant, 
very  jsparaely  coftred  with  course  black  or  dark- 
brgwB  hair,  rather  bristiy  and  tnflj  on  the  fore- 
bead,  ears  and  j^caees,  but  teas  coarse  along  the 
b8<?l£ .  d e wl H p  and  belly . 

The  homa,  gctjentl!y  of  a  flirty  Tihicfc  color,  ^ow 
Vtry  lo;i|j'.  nrr  hi>riinwli;if  f  ::;  i"  «■ --r  I  ,!.r.,l  Uirttly 
knotty,  fieaUy  tapehas  aud  cai  wu^.h^^jI  tluivnwartl 
and  backward  along  ue  neck,  and  then  upward  Imd 
backward. 

The  bead,  though  larger,  is  not  near  as  broaS 
across  the  forehead  as  that  of  the  ox,  but  it  is 
much  longer,  and  its  forehead,  instead  of  being  fiat 
like  that  of  the  latter  animal,  is  elevated  or  convex. 

The  female  bufRtilo,  or  cow,  is  smaller  than  the 
bull,  and  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  oor 
domestic  cow,  although  it  has  a  comparatlTely 
small  udder,  which,  like  the  animaVs  hiae,  is  of  a 
very  unsightly  dark  color,  and  covered  with  long, 
silky  hair.  .  . 

Tlie  milk  is  good,  yet  rather  too  rich  to  be  drank 
without  being  diluteo  with  water,  but  it  makes  ex- 
cellent table-butter;  the  natives  of  India,  how- 
ever, turn  it  chiefly  into  a  sort  of  llanid  butter 
called  "ghee,"  used  exclusively  for  culinary  pur- 
poses and  by  confectioners.  It  forms  an  important 
article  of  commerce  tbronghout  Western  Asia,  by 
reason  of  its  being  the  only  animal  fat  a  Hindoo  or 
a  Moslem  is  permitted  (by  his  religion)  to  use  in 
cookery,  on  account  of  its  being  derived  firom  the 
living  animaU 

The  buflhlo  is  a  maoh  more  powerAil  brate  than 
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the  ox,  and,  fherefore,  ttlll  better  nited  for  hard 
work,  each  as  plowinff ,  dragging  heavy  weights,  etc. 

Thoagh  its  aabitoal  gait  and  moTements  are  very 
slow  snd  slothfbl,  it  can  run  and  torn  with  astonish- 
ing agil.ty  when  it  is  excited  or  angry.  It  is  osually 
of  a  Terv  qniet,  inoAhnsive  disposition,  bat  some  of 
the  balls  are  ngly.  dangerous  cnstomers  to  deal 
with,  and  can  only  be  kept  under  control  by  means 
of  a  strong  metal  ring  passed  through  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  to  which  a  rope  or  chain  is  attached. 

In  standing  quiet,  walking  or  running,  the  buflklo 
invariably  projects  the  head  and  nose  straight  for- 
ward, BO  tnat  forehead  and  nose  are  almost  on  a 
level  with  each  other  and  the  horns  laid  back  on 
the  shoulders.  In  this  position  large  herds  of  buf- 
faloes may  be  seen  in  India  and  Lower  Mesopotamia 
standing  for  hours  perfectly  motionless  in  the  broil- 
ing sun,  gazing  drowsUy  straight  ahead  of  them, 
while  sparrows,  blackbirds  and  crows  hop  about 
upon  their  broad  backs,  with  the  utmost  unconcern, 
hunting  after  insects,  thereby  producing  an  agreea- 
ble tickling  sensation  upon  the  buffaloes,  evidentlv 
much  coveted  bv  the  slothful  brutes,  as  they  will 
not  move  a  muscle  until  the  impudence  or  curiosity 
of  the  Mrds  goes  so  far  as  to  induce  the  latter 
to  insert  their  bills  or  claws  into  the  ears,  eyes  or 
nostrils  of  the  bnflUoes,  when,  of  courM,  the  sensa- 
tion becomes  extreme,  and  compels  the  phlegmatic 
bmtee  to  involuntarily  shake  or  toss  their  heads. 

The  buffklo  seldom  lies  down  upon  dry  ground, 
but  is  excessively  fond  of  wallowing  in  mud  and 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  where  it  will  stay  for 
Lours.  Where  there  is  sn  ample  depth  of  water  the 
animal  will  wade  in  just  far  enough  to  keep,  stand- 
ing, its  q^strils  above  water,  and  remain  in  that  po- 
fduon  for  hours  at  a  time,  especially  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day. 

When  the  bufBUo  emerges  from  the  water,  its 
skin,  while  moist,  shines  in  the  sun  with  a  peculiar, 
unpleasant  lustre  similar  to  stove-polish. 

In  Lower  Mesopotamia  I  have  often  seen  large 
herds  ofbuflhloes  float  with  the  slow  current  of  the 
Rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  a  distance  of  many  miles 
down  the^e  streams,  with  absolutely  nothing  but 
their  nostrils  visible  above  the  water.  The  natives 
of  that  region  make  it,  therefore,  a  habit  to  alwavs 
drive  their  boffkloes  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
river  to  graze,  well  knowmg  that  the  ,animals  will 
always  keep  near,  and  only  go  astray  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  the  river. 

On  account  of  this  animal's  remarkable  fondness 
of  the  water  (It  will  not  thrive  where  water  is  not 
plentifhl),  it  is  populariy  called  '*  water  bufiklo,'* 
and  probably  the  only  domestic  quadruped  that  will 
thrive  in  swampy,  malarial  districts. 

In  India,  Egypt,  Lower  Mesopotamia  and  Italf  it 
is  generally  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  for  carrying 
or  dragRing  heavy  weights,  for  plowing,  raising 
water  out  of  wells  and  rivers  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, as  a  motive  power  for  crushing  and  stamping 
machines,  mills,  etc 

For  transporting  goods  that  are  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  water  it  is,  however,  a  most  unreliable 
beast  of  burden,  by  reason  of  its  already  mentioned 
irrepressible  propensity  to  wade  into,  lay  down  and 
wallow  in  any  swamp  or  pool  of  water  near  the 
road,  and  when  once  snugly  squatted  in  its  favorite 
element,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge  it  there- 
from. 

The  bulEilo  is  unquestionably  the  most  expert 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerAil  swimmer 
of  all  domestic  quadrupeds ;  indeed,  the  enormously 
stout,  barrel-shaped  trunk  of  the  antenal  will  cause 
it  to  float  almost  without  any  exertion  of  its  own.  an 
advantage  that  enables  the  bu(&lo  to  keep  afloat 
lor  hours  with  perfect  ease. 

In  some  parts  of  India  and  Lower  Mesopotamia, 
where  bridges  and  boats  are  scarcely  known,  the 
nat'ves  maae  good  use  of  this  quality  by  training 
buffaloes  to  be  used  quasi  as  living  ferryboats,  and 
cross  and  recross  mighty  streams  like  the  Ganges, 
Qodavery,  Indus,  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  broad 


backs  of  these  lemi^mphibioas  bnitas  with  ^ 
and  comparative  sa(ety ;  nay,  they  eves  trmnspott  \m. 

the  same  manner  goods  of  every  desoiiptieii  r 

those  rivers. 

All  they  have  to  do  in  the  latter  case  is  to  i 
goods  liable  to  be  damaged  bv  water  hi  ■ 
manner  on  the  back  of  tne  animal  as  to  yient 
their  getting  wet,  which  is  acoompUsbed  by  ■osm 
of  a  sort  of  platform  or  flat  saddle  (f4mUar  to  the 
flat  saddles  used  by  oireus-riders),  which  is  a^uatftd 
on  the  animaPs  back.  If  an  objeot  be  too  otBMj 
for  one  buffalo  to  float  it,  two  or  more  of  them  are 
lashed  together  so  that  they  cannot  separate,  and 
the  object  is  then  floated  across  on  their  joiiiad 
backs. 

In  various  parts  of  Asia,  bufiUoet  are  also  trained 
to  be  serviceable  to  spcvtsmen  in  shootfaig  water- 
fowl and  other  shy  game.  The  bnflalo  oMd  in  this 
sport  is  trained  to  stand  fire, !«.,  to  allow  any  per- 
son firing  shots  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  or  even 
across  its  back,  without  its  getting  frightened,  and 
to  go  at  its  habitual  slow jpaoe  in. any  direetion  the 
pportsman  may  desire.  The  buffklo  is,.of  oootM, 
merely  used  as  a  blind ;  in  other  words,  it  is  onlv 
employed  to  screen  the  pportsman  (who  keeps  weu 
conceiiled  behind  the  bidky  animal)  from  being  seen 
by  tne  game,  which,  accustomed  to  the  frunOiar 
sight  of  a  buffalo,  will  thus  allow  the  concealed  ^orts- 
man  to  approach  within  easy  sho^range.  Bufikloes 
well  trained  to  this  sport  command  high  prices,  and 
hfre  out  readily  to  sportsmen. 

The  buflklo  is  longeval  like  the  elephant,  parrot, 
turtle,  etc.,  and  as  its  flesh  is  not  very  palatable,  and 
its  horns  and  hide  have  but  an  Inferior  commercial 
value,  it  is  usually  allowed  to  live  untfl  it  dies  a 
natural  death. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  writer 
and  his  friend  In  the  act  of  <Jro8s:ng  the  River  Tigris 
in  the  vicini^  of  Kttt-el-Ham&ra,  a  wretched  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  seventy  mOes  due 
east  of  the  famous  ruins  of  Babylon,  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia. 

Bridges  are  extremely  scarce  along  the  entire 
course  of  the  River  Euphrates,  which  Is  fUly  one 
thousand  six  hundred  miles  long;  and  the  Biver 
Tigris,  which  has  a  length  of  about  one  thonsand 
miles,  Is  only  bridged  over  at  Diarbekir,  Teztreh- 
ebn-Omar,  and  Moasul  (three  towns  of  Upper  Meso- 
potamia, distant  about  eighty  miles  from  eac^ 
other),  and  at  Bsgdad  (capital  of  Mesopotamia). 
At  Birehfik,  Rakka,  Abu-Sarai,  Hit.  Musseyeb, 
Hilla  (on  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon),  Dtvanieh,  and 
a  few  other  towns  on  the  Euphrates,  that  river  can 
be  crossed  on  clumsy  wooden  ferrv-boats,  propelled 
and  stemmed  against  the  current  by  means  of  long 
poles ;  but  these  ferries  sre  firom  thirty  to  two 
nundred  miles  apart,  and  along  the  entire  course  of 
the  Tigris  between  Bagdad  and  Koma  (a  little  town 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Baphrates)  there 
is  not  a  single  boat-ferry. 

It  is  therefore  iust  in  those  intermediate  localftiet 
where  the  buffalo  comes  in  so  very  handy  as  the 
only  means  available  by  which  to  cross  those 
stresms  with  comparative  safety ;  for  both  rivers, 
though  of  rather  sluggish  current,  are  of  consider- 
able depth,  varvfng  between  ten  and  fortvfeet,  and 
have  a  width  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  so 
that  they  would,  but  for  some  few  obstructions  hi 
the  shspe  of  sandbanks  and  rocks,  be  navigable  for 
several  hundred  miles  to  vessels  of  conaiderable 
carrying  capacitv. 

.These  buOhlo-ferries  are  therefore  not  only  very 
handy  on  account  of  their  avallableness  In  almont 
any  locality  where  you  wish  to  cross  either  otUifpB 
streams,  but  also  on  account  of  their  ehespness,  the 
fare,  even  for  a  *'  Feringbee  "  (Frank  or  European), 
who  is  popuUrly  supposed  by  the  nstives  of  that , 
region  to  be  ricli,  and  consequently  a  fit  subject  to 
be  fleeced,  amounting  only  to  five  paras  (a  trifle 
more  than  half  a  cent  American  money),  while 
natives  pay  only  one  para. 

♦*  Fennghees?'  however,  are  rare  birds  in  thi 
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eomitry  to  be  plooked ;  on^  of  tboce  l^rry-maitera 
bat  therefore  to  traniport  nearly  one  hundred 
natiYee  to  make  ten  eents,  and  if  he  earns  that 
amomit  In  a  daj  io  that  sparsely  popolaled  region, 
he  naj  aetoally  consider  that  he  is  making  money 
'*  hand  orer  flat." 

At  any  rate,  he  makes  literally  more  money  than 
he  oan  stuff  into  his  pockets,  for.  as  the  reader  will 
observe  by  looking  at  the  accompanying  sketch, 
these  ferry-masters  do  not  invest  very  largely  in 
clothing,  and  wonld  indeed  be  pnzzled  to  And  tneir 
own  pocketB,  wherefore  they  are  all  in  the  habit  of 
Btowmg  away  their  meagre  earnings  in  a  knot  tied 
in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  *'  keffieh  ■'  (the  coarse 
woolen  handkerchief  which  serves  them  as  head- 
cover),  the  most  available  pUce  of  deposit  under 
the  eircumstances. 

Buflhlo-ferries  are  always  to  be  found  in  localities 
where  the  river-banks  are  low  or  slope  gently  down 
Into  the  stream.  The  buflhloes  trained  to  the  ferry 
service  are  carefully  selected  ft-cn  among  the 
strongest,  most  docile  and  gentle  of  their  species, 
for  It  won't  do  to  employ  kicking,  butting  er  other- 
wbe  vicious  bmtes  for  this  purpose. 

When  **  on  duty  "  the  buffklo  is  **  rigged  out "  in 
the  following  simple  manner :  A  rope  is  fastened 
around  the  base  of  the  animal's  horns,  and  passing 
along  its  back  or  spine,  the  other  end  of  this  rope, 
in  the  shape  of  a  loop,  is  made  to  encircle  the  base 
or  root  or  the  tail,  while  a  second  rof)e  girds  the 
rump  of  the  buffalo  just  In  front  of  its  hind  legs  and 
is  run  diagonally  through  rope  1  on  the  back  of  the 
animal.  A  thh^  rope,  fastened  to  rope  2  under- 
neath the  buffldo's  belly,  is  passed  through  between 
tiie  hhid  legs  and  connects  with  the  tail-loop  of 
rope  1.  Each  rope  is  stretched  rather  slack, 
especially  rope  1,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
movementB  of  the  animal. 

Thia  simple  contrivance,  somewhjit  resembling  a 
hamesa,  is  merely  intended  to  serve  as  a  safeguard 
or  hold  for  the  passengers,  in  case  the  latter  acci- 
dentally lose  their  foothold  or  equilibrium  and  slide 
or  tumble  into  the  water.  All  they  have  to  do  in 
case  of  such  an  accident  is  to  hold  on  to  the  ropes, 
and  even  if  they  should  not  succeed  in  climbing 
back  upon  the  buflhlo,  if  they  will  but  hold  on  to 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  three  ropes  they  may 
TBiy  upon  being  safely  towed  to  the  other  side  by 
the  powerful  animal.  Absdntely  nothing  is  required 
in  such  a  dilemma  save  a  little  presence  of  mind, 
for  the*  animal  is  harmless,  and  swims,  or,  rather, 
floats,  with  scarcely  any  efibrt  on  the  part  of  its  legs 
or  body ;  some  specimens,  indeed,  are  so  well 
trained  that  they  will  actually  slacken  theh*  speed 
and  tliereby  facilitate  the  recovery  of  one's  position 
upon  their  backs. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  anybody 
who  '*  goes  overboard  "  is  to  get  an  involuntary 
ducking  n  tepid  water ;  for,  even  if  you  should  let 
go  your  hold  on  the  ropes,  the  feny-master  or  man 
in  charge  of  the  bnffkloes,  who,  of  course,  accom- 
paniea  them  on  every  trip  they  make,  is  a  most  ex- 
pert swimmer,  and  will  come  to  your  assistance  as 
soon  aa  you  are  in  the  water. 

Drowning  accidents  are  of  rare  occurrence  on 
snch  occasions,  chiefly  because  ail  the  natives  who 
live  along  the  banks  of  those  rivers  can  swim  like 
oUera— males  as  well  as  females,  young  and  old. 

It  is,  however,  not  at  all  difficult  to  maintain,  bare- 
footed, one's  foothold  upon  the  broad  back  of  the 
burly  animal,  the  thick,  tough,  all  but  bald  hide  of 
which  affords  a  foothold  almost  as  secure  as  india- 
rubber;  moreover,  the  animal  glides  gently  and 
evenly  through  the  stream,  and  exposes  at  all  times 
enough  of  its  back  above  water  to  allow  yon  to  sit 
down  npon  it,  if  you  don't  mind  a  stray  splash  of 
water  that  may  dampen  your  saddle;  or  you  may  ride 
astraddle,  if  you  don't  object  to  having  your  legs, 
fh»m  the  knees  downward,  dragging  through  the 
water. 

The  natives,  male  as  well  as  female,  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  these  living  ferryboats,  move 


about  on  them  with  perfect  equanimity,  and  can 
hardly  understand  why  we  strangers  should  hesitate 
even  for  an  {n<:tant  to  do  so  likewise.  Innocent, 
simple  creatures !  they  quite  forget  that  they  have 
the  advantage  of  ns  in  not  being  embarrassed  oy  too 
much  clothTng>-the  males  especially— while  the 
females  have  only  a  long,  loose  shirt  of  coarse  dark- 
brown  or  dark-blue  woolen  fhbric,  and  perhaps, 
though  rarely,  an  esar  (large  sheet  or  shawl  ivliich 
shroud  the  wearer  f^om  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  ankles)  to  take  care  of  and  preserve  fk-om  mois- 
ture. They  would  probably  be,  like  the  writer  at, 
a  loss  to  advise  one  of  our  fkshionably  dressed  ladies 
how  to  stow  away  her  precious  self,  or  how  to 
dispose  of  her  manifold  wearing  apparel  on  the  back 
of  a  floating  buflhlo.  Imagine  the  fbss  and  flutter  it 
would  create  here,  if  our  ferryboats  were  suddenly 
given  a  few  days'  rest  and  supplanted  by  buflaloes,^ 
establishing  the  only  communication  between  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City. 

When  the  writer  aod  his  fHerd,  who  wetm  ont 
huT^ting,  arrived  on  the  riverbsnk  Epar  Kut-el-IIa- 
Tnftm.  to  bB  fprried  aerojia  the  i»treani.  we  were  ad- 
vifted  by  the  ferry -ranfitflr  to  tnkc  off  onr  boota,  ais 
we  would  have  tL  much  belter  foothold  on  the 
bufTula'a  bac:k  if  we  were  barefoot.  Wet  compiled 
wEih  hi^  wifthen,  snd  immediately  stepped  on  board 
of  onr  renpeotive  cralt,  acnomplmhed  by  pluclng  tbo 
k'fl  foot  upon  the  ferTy'maRler''H  tliighi  and  paalttaj^ 
tbctjce  uinTfti  the  buflklo's  back,  just  a«  if  we  were 
to  mount  a  horse.  Then  wo  werti  told  by  *'  the  on- 
0n^fiT  of  the  concern  '^  to  keep  well  "*  aft»*'  i  c, 
about  the  region  of  the  living  ferryboat's  kidneya, 
BO  aa  to  kefp  the  "  bow  "  (head)  of  the  oraft  woli 
out  of  water. 

This  admonition  cansed  me  to  suspect  that  we 
wonld  have  a  rather  rough  passage ;  I,  therefore, 
jolled  up  my  pants  to  the  knees,  and  my  fHend,  who 
grew  slightjy  nervous  as  soon  as  he  round  himself 
upon  the  "  deck  "  of  his  craft  and  saw  my  precau- 
tionary measures,  thought  and  did  so  likewise. 

Therenpon  the  '*  commodore  *'  oflRsred  to  relieve 
us  of  our  boots  and  armament ;  but  I  was  reluctant 
to  part  with  either,  believing  I  ^as  ftUIy  able  to  take 
care  of  them  myself;  and  my  companion,  though  at 
a  loss  how  to  dwpcse  of  them  on  board  of  his  craft, 
followed  suit,  notwithstanding  the  commodore's 
buxom  daughter,  who,  with  her  mother,  had  in  tha 
meantime  quietly  "  rigged  out "  and  **  boarded  '*  a 
craft  of  their  own,  gulantly  offered  to  stow  my 
fHend's  embarraasing  cargo  on  board  of  her  own 
craft— a  mild  insinnauon  at  which  my  friend  felt  in- 
sulted. 

A  moment  after  the  fourth  craft  waa  brought  into 
requisition  and  boarded  by  the  eommodore  of  the 
fleet,  accompanied  by  his  promising  son  and  heir, 
a  stark-naked  little  shaver  of  about  aiz  Summers. 

The  next  Instant  onr  flotilla  gilded  slowly  into 
deep  water,  but  my  own  aa  well  aa  my  fHend'scralt 
drew  considerably  more  water  than  either  of  us  ex- 
pected, and  discovering  to  our  consternation  that  it 
nearly  reached  the  decks,  we  hastily  rose  to  our 
feet. 

Luckily  for  aa*  there  waa  little  or  no  wind  at  the 
time,  and  we  slowly  sailed,  or,  rather,  drifted,  in  an 
oblique  direction  across  the  current 

About  half-wny  over,  I  saw  the  commodore's 
daughter,  **  bold  like  the  Corsair's  bride,"  start  to 
her  feet,  and.  with  a  majestic  wave  of  her  left  hand, 
point  in  the  dh^ction  of  my  friend,  who  brought  op 
the  rear  of  our  squadron. 

Expecting  nothing  less  than  to  see  my  companion'a 
craft  thrown  on  her  beam-ends,  or  water-logged,  I 
mustered  pluck  enoni^h  to  turn  half  round  on  the 
uneven  deck  upon  which  I  stood,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  beholding  my  flriend  sailing  along  at  the 
rate  of  about  three*  milea  an  hour,  but  standing,  to 
my  surprise,  on  the  quarter-deck  hi  a  decidedly  in- 
elegant and  unmanly  posture,  his  eyes  riveted  upon 
"  the  bow  "  of  his  cralt  as  if  he  was  afraid  that  it 
might  at  any  moment  dive  out  of  sight  and  the  deok 
dodge  fk-om  under  hia  feet 
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Tightlj  elatching  "the  hawser**  between  his 
trein|t>liQg  knees,  and  jiervopsly  balancing  the  gun 
In  his  hands,  in  the  maimer  of  a  tight-rope  performer 
handling  his  balancio^-pole,  the  poor  fellow  pre- 
sented a  downright  pitiful  picture,  a  sort  of  absurd 
personation  of  "  Blondin  crossing  Niagara  Falls  on 
the  tight-rope,"  which  elicited  a  smile  even  on  the 
stern  features  of  the  young  Amazon  who  led  the 
van,  and  I.verilv  believe  that,  had  the  commodore 
of  our  fleet  not  instantly  stopped  his  infernal  yelling 
and  violent  brandishing  of  the  sword  (whip),  my 
friend,  together  with  his  boots  and  entire  arma- 
ment, wonld  have  "  gone  overboard  "  from  sheer 
friffht. 

Luckily,  our  craft  toached  bottom  shortly  after- 


ward, and,  much  to  my  friend*s  relief,  landed 
high  and  dry  on  the  opposite  bank. 


Tike  Retort  C^oiirtooaa. — Charles  Brridne  was, 

at  the  age  of  twentr,  a  teacher  of  Latin  ii  P" 
burgh  university.  On  one  occasion,  after  Us  e„ 
tion  to  the  Benoh,  a  yonng  lawyer,  in  argniag  a  c  . . 
before  him,  need  a  false  Latin  quantity,  wberaopoa 
his  lordship  said,  with  a  good-natured  smtte :  '*Ars 
yon  sore,  sir,  you  are  oorrect  In  your  quanlMy 
there  ?*'  The  voung  oonnael,  nettled  at  the  query, 
retorted,  petulantly:  "My  lord,  I  never  "was  a 
schoolmaster."  "  No,"  replied  th«  judge ;  "Mr.  I 
think,  a  scholar  either." 


TBI  BUFFALO  FBBT  OM  Tin  TIQBIS. 
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BKB  TOU  IN  SUCH  .▲  PLAO— DC  SUCH  COUP  ANY  T  '^ 


Nannie's  Wedding. 

.  Bteancw  couple,  did  yoa  tay  ?  WelU  I  inppose 
the/  are ;  their  marriage  was  a  strange  aflkir,  t«Q, 
and  it  Uappeoed  at  mj  house.  I'll  tell  yoQ  how 
it  iras.      I 

XovL  aee,  Ked  and  I  were  fast  married  when  we, 
came  ooft  West  to  live  on  this  farm,  and.  went  to 
howeheepiB^  in  a  very  small  house.  Yon  can  see 
it  9ut  that  wmdow ;  we  use  it  for  gr^in  now. 
.  I  Md  been  delicately  broaght  ap,  and  the  work 
eaiQA  pret^  hard  for  me.  thoogh  x<(ed  is  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world  to  help.  I  tried  my  best»  and 
managed  togetthroogh  the  first  Sommer:  but  when 
Winter  o^nie  on  and  flie  winds  began  to  blow  bleak 
across  these  wide  prairies,  just  wnen  the  work  was 
easitfit  and  all  the  men  were  gone,  and  I  was  cal- 
culating on  a  good,  ooay  time  alone  with  Ned,  I  gave 
ontenttrely ;  so  that  the  doctor  said  I  must  rest  all 
Winter— I  mustn't  do  a  thing.    That  was  interesting 


for  vk  ambitious  jwuut  wife,  now,  wasn't  it  ?   Pretty 
'ftanier's  wife  I  saoumL  be ! 

I  teU  yea  I  was  very  miserable  when  the  doctor 
told  oe ;  I  thought  Ned  would  be  sorry  he  had  mar- 
ried Q^,  and  I  was  sure  that  would  kill  me.  Ned 
had  gone  to  the  yilUge,  and  I  was  alone,  and  I 


made  up  my  mind  not  to  tell  hfant  a  word  the  doctor 
but  to  wN>ik  on  aa  long  as  I  could  stand, 
and  then  die,  and  let  him  get  a  stronger  wife. 


Jl 


It  sounds  ridieulous,  doa't  it!  BiA  It  was  any- 
thing but  ridiculous  to  me.  I  spent  a  very  wretched 
hour  beforv  I'he«rd  Ned's  step  tit  the  door.  The 
dear  fellow  locked  very  much  tn>ub1ed,  and  came 
right  up  to  the  lounge  where  I. was.  The  doctor 
had  met  him  and  told  hini,  too,  and  he  was  tryhig  to 
settle  in  his  mind  what  we  could 'do. 

WelW  we  talked  it  over,  aod  Idld  not  dare  suggest 
any  plan.  He  proposed  going  to  the  village  to 
board  for  the  wteter.  The  Aurm  had  done  very 
well  that  Summer,  and  we  had  money  to  the  bank  ; 
but  I  couldn't  bear  tk^  idea  of  leavhig-  my  dear 
little  home,  nor  of  boarding  where  I  should  be^ 
bothered  about  dress ;  nor  could  I  endure  his  next' 
proposition—to  hire  a  ghrl.  Our  house  was  so 
small,  there  was  not  room  for  two  seta  of  people,  and 
I  hated  the  idea  of  the  oonstant  compabionship  of 
an  ignorant  girl.  We  talked  a  long  time,  but  came 
to  no  concloiion,  and  at  last  it  casM  night,  and  we 
went  to  bed. 

I  was  so  wonied  that  I  could  not  sleep,  and  while 
I  lay  there  watching  the  flickering  of  the  firelight 
on  the  wall,  a  bri^  thougfarl  came  into  my  head ; 
U  was  so  bright  tlM(  I  o«M  Mt  kee>  ft  a  Bfamle. 
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"  Ned,"  I  said.  "  are  you  awake  ?" 

"  Tea/'  said  he,  drowaily.    '*  Do  yon  want  any- 

''No,  nothing ;  only  Tve  thought  of  a  plan  for  us, 
if  it  can  be  canied  oat" 

"  What  is  itt»*  he  asked,  now  wide-awake. 

"  Ton  remember  my  couahi  Nannie  Brooks  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  flhi  baa  always  lived  with  her  brother,  and 
taat  Spring  be  died,  leaTiiag  uo  property,  much  to 
the  aurprise  of  everybody,  Rlic  waa,  of  course, 
without  a  home,  and  went  to  live  with  btt  father's 
r^latlooH,  who  are  wealthy  t>eoiJle  m  tht  city  of 
A- — ,  Now,  3lie  ia  very  from  spirited,  and  'Vve 
heard  that  she  ia  naX  Tcry  happy  tliert' ;  and  gbeis 
a  gfiod  lirtti«ek«eper^  too— her  I^f^tbt*^  was  a  real 
Kew  Bnglaud  driTer*  U  you  know  what  that  is?" 

''  I  goABS  I  do/*  said 'Ned,  lataghtng ; ''  I  spent  a 
year  with  an  annt  who  had  th^  f^arne  lofirmfty.'^    - 

'*  Wei!,  my  plan  is,  tn  write  to  Xatitiie  and  tell  her 

1o«t  how  w«  are  actuated,  Add  aak  her  to  come  aad 
[ft^p  booM  for  OS.  Of  course  we  will  pay  her  the 
SMne  we  itotild  pay  a  goed  girL  She  cati  loll  her 
frtol^ds  abe  l£  gomg  to  epend  theWlater  with  m,  aad 
fio  more/' 

**  But,  Sue.  ahe  won't  take  auch  a  place*"  ► 

*'  I  thiok  abe  will — with  me.  1  think  &ix  mootJiB 
nf  dependence  will  be  enoueh  to  teach  her^e  com- 
fort of  independence,  and  I  helicve  sbe'Jl  be  glad  to 
come,*' 

"  WftU,  of  conrne  that  would  be  delightftal— if  tihe 
wm  comer'  aaid  Xed,  in  an  unbelieving  tone 


I  {Laid  no  more,  but  the  aext  day  I  wrote  her  a 
little  woman  elie  ia,  Nannie  at  ooce  accepted  my 


letter,  telling  ber  mr  plan,  and,  like  tii«  sensible 


<Jaji 
,  like 


©Cfer, 

She  told  me,  la  ber  letter,  that  eke  was  engaged 
to  bo  married  In  abotit  a  year,  bfiit  the  wotild  like 
to  spend  the  Winter  as  I  proposed  becaij^e  s^he 
would  like  to  cam  cnongh  to  ^o  with  a  di  cent 
wardrobe  Into  tha  lamiiy  of  her  intended  huab&ad, 
who  was  wealthy  and  arlstooratic. 

Of  coarse  I  waa  delighted,  and  io  waa  Ned,  and 
we  at  oncft  made  a  plaije  ready  for  her  to  ^.Icop. 

Ton  aee,  the  hoaso  had  only  two  room*,  kit <:  hen 
and  firont-room.  My  bedroom  waa  made  by  ilraw- 
ing  a  caiko  curtain  acroia  one  end  of  the  froQt- 
room,  and  Ked  partitioned  a  Himilar  room  ofV  the 
kitchen  for  Kannie.  He  bronght  a  toad  of  furniture 
from  the  Tillage,  and  when  it  waa  fixed  np  it  was 
really  aa  cozy  a  room  aa  one  could  have, 

Nannie  waa  perfectly  delighted  with  it,  and  with 
onr  free  and  easy  way  of  living.  After  Jliving  all 
her  life  among  conveDtioniilitieB,  it  was  perfectly 
delicions,  she  said,  to  live  where  there  were  abso- 
faiteW  noh»— where  one  might  wear  a  wrapper  all 
day  If  she  liked,  and  nm  into  a  neighbor's  with  a 
shawl  over  her  head.  In  fact,  do  exactly  as  she 
pleased,  and  be  as  aristocratic  at  the  wani-tub  aa 
at  tiie  piano. 

From  the  tint  moment  she  came,  Nannie  wonld 
not  let  me  lift  a  flnMr.  I  Jnst  lay  on  the  lounge  and 
read,  or  sewed,  if  1  ehoee,  and  did  nothing  &a%  all 
Winter,  while  she  bostled  about,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Ned,  who  did  eTerything  hard,  she  got  throngh  the 
work.  80  nioe  she  was  to  have  around,  too !  Such 
daUity  little  teas  as  she  would  get  up— saoh  deUcious 
pats  of  butter— such  fhigrant  coffee — and  so  cheer- 
nl  and  waras-hettted  as  she  was  I  She  was  like 
sonsldne  hi  a  house,  and  I  don't  beliere  there  ever 
waa  a  happier  home  than  our  little  prairie  cottage 
that  Whiter.  I  even  learned  that  Manuie  had  felt 
the  bitterness  of  dependence,  and  I  asked  her 
about  her  engagement— for  she  did  not  speak  of  it. 
She  told  me  rolly^  but  her  fisoe  grew  sober,  and  all 
the  light  went  out  of  it  as  she  talked.  I  accused  her 
•f  not  caring  for  him,  and  she  replied : 

**  I  don^t  suppose  I  do  care  for  him  as  yen  do  for 
Nad,  but,  then,  yon  know,  there  are  few  like  him 
hi  the  worid." 

'*  I  know  that,'*  I  said,  nroodly ;  "  but,  Nannie, 
yoa  poghl  not  to  many  vntessTaa  dq  care  fer  him. 


It  would  be  horrid  to  many  a  man  yon  didn't  tiUnk 
was  the  best  in  the  world.'' 

Nannie  smiled— a  sickly  sort  of  a  smile,  that 
somehow  made  my  heart  ache. 

•*  Very  few  women  would  marry  then.  Sue,"  she 
said  ;  *' I  don't  suppose  the  man  exists  for  whom  I 
could  feel  as  yon  do  for  Ned,  though  reiUly  I  don't 
know  as  I  shouM  have  accepted  Mr.  Merwin  if  I  had 
not  been  situated  inst  as  I  was— so  irritated  and 
galled  by  my  dependence— so  longmg  for  a  home 
of  my  own  and  freedom," 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  marry  Wm,"  I 
said,  decidedly. 

"I  have  promised,  you  know,"  said  NannSe, 
"  and  I  could  not  break  my  word.  Beaidea,  Mr. 
Merwin  is  a  gentleman,  and  I  suppose  I'm  a  foel 
not  to  be  very  much  elated  at  my  succesa.  Ha  is 
considered  a  '  catch  >  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  am 
thought  to  be  unusually  fortunate  by  my  couaioa." 

Well,  of  course,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Her  delicately-tinted  and  perftimed  letters  eame 
every  week,  and  she  as  regularly  devoted  one  ere- 
nhig  to  her  reply,  and  Mr.  Merwhi'a  name  wm 
never  ipentioned  between  us. 

Meantfane  everythmg  nearer  hom%  began  to  in- 
tei«st  me.  We  had  a  neighbor,  who  lived  half  a 
mile  off,  in  a  log-house  he  had  put  np  himself.  He  was 
rough-looking,  awkward.  %nd  careless  fs  dress, 
though  I  miiirst  -ay  I  alwuvi^  tbonghtaome  of  bla  rough 
nesswasaai^uiLied.  He  lived  alune,  and  waaaaidtobe 
awoman-hai4'r,  liad  been  jilted,  rumor  said,  and  his 
name  was — A  ^^r£ih[i.m  Brown  1 

He  and  Ned  Imd  e  x changed  neighborly  ktndtie«cea, 
and  once  in  a  wViUe  be  would  drop  ioto  our  booaf: 
as  he  was  returning  from  tba  village  In  the  eveniag* 
We  had  thus  cnme  to  know  bim  pretty  well*  *mi  to 
see  the  beet  side  of  him  before  Naaulc  came. 

For  aloDiL'  time  after  tliat  he  never  came  near  na, 
and  we  use  ;  '  :  Mdi  abaut  h^  being  a6«id  of  her. 
But  one  ni|  >  tje  was  coming  hotne  IhiOi  the 

village,  the  ;  hi.i  ter  handed  him  a  letter  dlreetcd 
to  Ned's  care,  and  asked  him— aa  be  often  did^to 
deliver  it  on  bia  way  home.  He  could  not  reliae, 
and  so,  when  be  came  by,  he  fastened  hia  hone  Id 
the  fence,  and  oame  in.  -v       '  ' ' 

When  ha  knocked  and  apened  the  door— afuatry 
fashion— Nannie  was  on  her  knees  at  tha  fire,  t^aat- 
ing  a  slice  of  bread  fbr,my  tea. 

She  sprang  up  hastily  when  Ned  spoke. 

"  Good-evenhig,  Mr.  Brown." 

And  a  bright  color  rushed  over  her  fkce,  at  befaig 
caught  in  such  a  position,  which  made  her  look 
prettier  than  I  had  ever  seen  her. 

Mr.  Brown  intended  to  deliver  the  letter  and  r. 
but  the  sight  of  her  seemed  to  change  his  mmd ;  ae 
came  in,  was  introdnced;  and  sat  down. 

The  letter  whe  for  Nannie^  aad  ahe  quietly  pot  it 
in  her  nocket  and  went  on  gettmg  tea. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  from  that  day 
Mr.  Brown  found  occasion  to  drop  into  our  house 
often,  aad  I— lyhig  quietly  on  my  lounge— saw  what 
was  gohig  on.  He  was  getting  deeply  in  love  with 
Nannie.  I  couldn't  blame  bun  a  Dit,  but  I  was 
very  sorry  for  him,  and  feared  he  would  be  more  of 
a  woman-hater  than  ever.  So  I  looked  about  for  a 
ohance  to  let  hhn  know  she  was  engaged. 

It  eame  one  day.  Ned  had  taken  Nannie  to  the 
village,  to  make  soitae  purchases  for  me,  end  while 
I  was  alone,  Mr.  Brown  came  hi.  I  worked  the  con- 
versation around  to  Nannie  (which  waa  easy 
enough),  and  then  I  quietly  mentioned  her  engage- 
ment as  though  it  was  all  understood. 

A  flash  went  over  his  face— thouah  he  said  no- 
thing—and then  he  was  the  same  aa  before. 

There  was  a  diflference  though,  I  can  scareelv  tell 
what  it  was,  but  while  he  went  on  lovfaig  hei'  t&l  he 
aeemed  to  adore  the  very  ground  qhe  if  alked  on, 
there  was  always  a  hopeless,  hungrv  look  hi  his 
eyes,  as  though  he  thought  he  would  feast  his'e^es 
and  his  heart  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  go  away 
and  die.  Perhaps  I  was  excited,  bM  thatfs.tLf 
way  it  looked  to  uie^ 
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And  somethiiig  wai  th«  mttter  with  Nsimie, 
I  could  not  tell  what.  A  shadow  seemed  to  come 
over  her  spirits,  tho«ch  she  denied  it  when  I 
ehsrged  her  with  it,  snd  was  as  ktaid  and  lovely  as 
ever. 

LTinir  there  on  my  lounge,  and  stodyinf  fitoea 
and  acnons  as  only  one  ontside  of  active  Ufe  oan,  I 
eonid  not  decide  whether  she  was  homesick, 
whether  tfr.  Brown's  ftreqnent  presence  annoyed 
her,  whether  she  saw  his  love  and  was  sorry  for 
him,  or  whether  she  felt  a  little  sorry  for  herself. 

The  Winter  passed  away,  and  I  was  better,  bnt 
we  conld  not  tlunk  of  parting  with  Nannie,  nor  did 
riie  want  to  ge. 

She  decided  to  stay  till  the  next  Christmas  and  be 
married  ft-om  our  house.  So  tho  perAmied  letters 
passed  back  and  forth,  and  all  went  on  as  usnaL 

Poor  Abraham  Brown!  I  had  come  to  almost 
share  bis  sorrow  as  the  months  went  by.  Not  a  word 
was  said'  by  any  of  us,  and  I  knew  he  never  said  a 
word  to  her ;  but  the  most  careless  observer  conld 
see  that  his  heart  lay  under  Nannle^s  feet 

Poor  Nannie,  tool  she  had  her  own  troubles, 
though  I  could  not  make  out  exactly  what  they 
were.  One  thing  I  was  glad  of— she  never  showed 
the  least  hicUnation  to  flirt  with  Mr.  Brown,  or  to 
make  Am  of  him.  His  name  was  never  mentioned 
between  us. 

The  Summer  went  by,  and  the  Winter  came  on, 
ind  Nannie  began  to  make  preparationa  for  her 
suuriage,  which  was  to  come  off  on  Christmas  Eve. 
She  went  to  the  village  many  times  to  make  her 
purehaasa,  and  she  and  I  sewed  all  day  long,  fbr  I 
nsisted  on  helpfaig  her. 

Qradnally  her  comfortable  wardrobe  grew  to- 
ward completion,  and  at  last  she  bought  her  wed- 
dfaig-dress— white  silk  it  was— and  brought  it  home 
and  showed  It  to  me. 

"  I  won't  have  it  made  up  now,"  she  said,  "  fbr 
we  don't  know  much  about  styles  out  here ;  bnt  I 
shall  need  It  for  a  reception^ress  as  soon  as  I  get 

to  A ,  and  I  can  have  it  made  up  the  ust 

thhia.'» 

"And  what  wiU  yon  be  married  mr'  I  asked, 
amased  at  this  droll  way  of  using  a  wedding-dress. 

'*Ih  my  traveling-dress,"  she  said,  quietly.  /*  I 
want  to  snow  you  my  cards." 

"  Cards]"  I  exdafrned. 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  she  said,  a  UtUe  hastfly.  "  Why 
not?  Mr,  Merwin  wouldn't  tliink  he  was  married 
without  cards,  and  I  must  send  them  to  all  his 


"But  he  will " 

«'  He  WiU  be  here  so  late,"  she  interrupted,  '*  that 
he  can't  see  to  it,  and  I  prefbrred  to  anraage  it  my- 
self:" and  she  produced  a  package. 

Tnere  were  three  kinds— as  was  the  style  then. 
The  first  contained  her  name,  the  second  his,  and 
the  third What  was  my  oonstemation  to  see— 

"Mrs.  Edward  Pomeroy,  at  Home,  Thursday 
Evening,  December  24th,  si  Bight  cTCloek." 

"  Why,  Nannie "  I  began. 

But  she  interrupted  me  hastily. 

"Now.  Sue,  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it  Of 
eourse  these  cards  are  all  to  be  sent  away,  and  no 
one  who  receives  them  will  be  able  to  come.  I 
want— purely  on  Mr.  Merwin's  account— to  have 
them  look  as  well  as  possible,  and  though  it  does 
look  absurd  to  send  out  *At  Home '  cards  fh>m  this 
dear  little  cottage,  and  we  would  be  exceedingly 
put  out  to  have  any  one  accept  the  hivltation,  it  m 
merely  for  his  sake — dont  you  see?— to  save  his 
pride.  They  shall  not  leave  the  house  till  too  late 
to  reach  t^em  in  time  to  come,  and  so  there  will 
.  be  no  danger." 

WeU,  the  cards  were  sent  out  Mr.  Merwin  wrote 
that  he  could  not  come  till  the  very  evening  of  the 
24th,  but  would  stop  at  the  hotel  in  the  vUlage,  and 
come  fh>m  there  all  ready,  and  with  a  dbrriage  to 
take  her  back  with  him. 

So  everything  went  on,  and  we  made  our  few 
preparations.    Kannie  made  some  beautifhl  fhiit- 


cake,  and  I  made  the  bride-cake  myself  for  her  to 
take  with  her.  We  invited  a  few  of  the  neighbors, 
who  felt  a  special  interest  in  her,  and  fbr  their 
entertainment  prepared  cakes,  nuts,  apples  and 
cider,  accopdins  to  the  custom  of  the  prainea. 

There  were  the  minister  and  his  wife,  good,  plain 
people;  Mrs.  Wilson,  a  Und-hearted  neighbor,  who 
came  in  a  calico  dress,  wore  her  hair  cut  short  in 
her  neck,  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  thhty 
pounds ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chursh,  other  plain  fhrmer- 
neighbors ;  and  in  one  comer,  silent,  totally  deaf 
and  bUnd  to  eveiythhig  but  the  door  through  which 
Nannie  must  come,  sat  Abraham  Brown,  in  a  coarse 
gray  suit,  with  flannel  shbl-ftxmt,  such  as  he  always 
wore.  The  hour  for  the  marriage  was  eight,  and  the 
guests  came  at  six.  So  ofUAi  they  had  discussed 
the  crops,  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  prospects 
for  snow,  their  resources  were  exhaustea,  and,  as 
it  drew  on  near  their  usual  bed-time,  they  began  to 

Tn  this  emergency  Ned  brought  out  a  pack  of 
yawn. 

cards  and  proposed  a  game.  A  party  was  at  once 
formed,  and  a  game  begun ;  bnt  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not 
pUy,  and  being  a  good  Methodist  and  not  <piite 
settied  in  her  own  mind  as  to  the  iniquity  of  cards 
(though  her  husband  played),  proposed  to  oounter- 
act  the  evfl  influence  by  a  good,  pious  hymn. 

Looking  about  among  the  books  on  the  melodeon, 
she  found  one  of  the  long,  narrow  chnrch-musio 
books,  and  inviting  the  minister— who  always  "  set 
the  tunes"  in  his  unpretendhig  little  prairie  congre- 
gation—to Join  her,  she  selected  the  hymn.  %m 
minister  took  hold  of  one  side  of  the  book  and  she 
of  the  other ;  he  drew  out  his  tuning-fork  to  get  the 

£itch,  and  she  commenoed  beating  time  by  swinghig 
er  arm  vigorously. 

"  One— two— three— ahig !"  began  the  minister, 
and  they  burst  out  into 

"  Broad  is  the  way  that  leads  to  death.'* 

And  oddly  enough  it  chimed  in  with,  "  That's  my 
trick !"  and  *^'  Now  pUiy  your  ace  1"  and  other  re- 
marks fhmiliar  to  card-players. 

All  this  waa  In  ftall  blast,  Mrs.  Wilson's  thin, 
quavering  voice  swelUng  its  loudest,  when  there 
came  a  thundering  knock  at  the  ftront-door. 

Ned  opened  it,  and—horror  of  horrors !  how  can 
I  teB  what  happened?— a  cold,  haughty  voiee  said : 

"Can  <^  be  the  residenoe  of  Mr.  Edward 
Pomeroyf 

"  It  is !"  said  Ned,  as  coolly  as  he. 

"  Heavens  I"  said  a  wonuurs  voice  ontside,  in  an 
Indescribable  tone. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  Mbs  Brooks  resides  her9  f" 

"  She  does,  sir;  and  you  are  Mr.  Merwinr' 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  too  amazed  for  anything. 

"Walk  fall"  said  Ned;  and  in  walked  a  most 
elegant  gentieman,  wrapped  in  a  fine  tar  eoat,  and 
followed  by  a  lady  dressed— dear  me,  how  can  I  tell 
how  she  waa  dressed?  I  was  so  flurried!— but 
evidentiy  she  was  prepared  for  a  grand  party. 

Nannie  had  heard  the  commotion,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment she  entered.  She  was  pale  as  death,  except 
an  intensely  bright  spot  on  each  cheek.  She  walked 
up  with  dignity. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Montgomery  ?  This  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure !" 

"And  evidently  as  unwelcome  as  unexpected  I" 
said  that  lady,  tartiy,  as  Nannie  tamed  to  speak  to 
her  betrothed. 

"  Miss  Brooks,"  he  said,  haughtily,  "  I  am  sur- 
prised—astounded— to  see  yon  m  such  a  place— in 
such  company !"  glancing  around  on  our  awe-struck 
guests,  who  sat,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  iust  as  they 
were  when  the  door  opened.  "  I  would  not  have 
brought  my  sister  here  bad  I  supposed  for  an  in- 
stant  " 

But  Nannie  inlermpted  him.  She  seemed  adnaUy 
to  grow  some  inches  taller,  as  she  stood  baok 
proudly  and  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Merwtn,  this  lady  Is  my  dear  cousin,  and 
this  gentieman  to  her  husband.    This  house,  though 
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email,  is  mj  home  ;  these  people,  though  nnfashion- 
able,  are  my  Ariends.  I  expected  vou,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  yon  and  your  sister,  but  of  course, 
beinff  a  gentleman,  you  will  resenre  any  comments 
for  the  present" 

Mr.  Merwin  was  evidently  very  much  rexed.  His 
gray  eyes  fairly  glittered,  words  seemed  to  fail  him. 
But  Mrs.  Montgomery  came  to  therrescne.  She  had 
been  mercilessly  criticising  my  unpretending  home. 
The  calico  curtain,  the  uopainted  wood-work,  the 
rapf-carpet,  the  cheap  dress  of  the  guests— eyery- 
thing  had  come  nnder  her  cold  eye. 

**It  is  evident,  Clarence,"  she  began,  "that  we 
are  intruding,  and  we  were  under  a  mistake  about 
being  invited  here  to  a  wedding  to-night  I  suggest 
that  we  return  to  our  hotel,  and  explanations  can 
be  made  at  some  other  time.'' 

**  I  think  it  a  good  suggestion,**  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  and  we  wfll  do  so ;"  and  he  was  turning 
away,  but  Nannie  spoke  again. 

**  Excuse  me,  but  all  explanations  that  will  ever 
be  made  will  be  made  now.  I  am  here,  ready  to 
fulfill  my  promise  to  you,  sir ;  all  is  ready ;  it  is  now 
-^OT  never  r* 

Mr.  Clarence  Merwin  hesitated  an  instant,  but  his 
sister  said : 

"  Come,  Clarence  !** 

He  bowed,  and  said : 
,  *'  Very  well,  then,  since  Vton  choose,  so  it  shall 
be ;  pernaps  it  is  best ;"  and  he  went  out 

The  door  dosed,  and  we  stood  there  a  moment, 
Btnpefled ;  then  Nannie  turned  white  and  fell  back. 
But  before  Ned  could  catch  her  the  strong  arms  of 
Abraham  Brown  had  gathered  her  up  and  carried 
her  hito  the  other  room  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby. 

*'  Nannie— Nannie !"  he  eried,  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  with  agitation:  "yon  dont  care?  yon 
donH  love  him,  do  you?  Shau  I  shoot  the  coward 
for  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Nannie,  reviving  and  drawing  herself 
out  of  his  arms,  "  let  him  go ;  I  don't  care  for  him." 

I  saw  what  was  coiiiing.  I  drew  Ned  into  the 
other  room  and  closed  the  door. 

"Good  friends,"  said  I,  **  all's  well  that  ands  well. 
Go  on  with  your  amusements ;  we  shall  have  a  wed- 
ding here  yet,  if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

What  want  on  in  the  other  room  of  cowse  we  did 
not  hear.  There  was  a  low  murmur  of  voices  a  few 
moments,  and  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Brown,  looking  actnally  beantiiyil  with  happiness, 
half  led,  half  carried  Nannie,  all  blushes,  into  the 
f)rontVoom. 

'*  Come,  parson !"  he  said,  in  a  rihgfaig  voice, 
''  here's  the  bride !  we're  all  ready  1" 

Nannie  glanced  at  me. 

"  Yes,"  1  whispered,  **  go  on.  "  I'm  glad  of  it ! 
It's  a  blessed  exonange." 

She  then  stood  bravely  up,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  the  wifb  of  Abraham  Brown. 

The  refreshments  were  served,-  the  bride-cake 
cat,  and  all  went  on  as  though  there  had  been  no 
such  strange  episode.  Bat  I  got  a  moment  with 
Nannie  in  a  comer. 

"  Don't  thhik  I  accepted  him  ft-om  piqoe,  Sue.  I 
have  been  liking  him  a  Ions  time,  and  feeting  that  1 
could  be  much  happier  in  nis  log-house  than  hi  Mr. 
Merwfai's  mansion.'' 

'*And  so  you  wiU,"  said  I.  ''  He's  a  litUe  rough 
outside,  bnt  can  l>e  poUshed,  and,  next  to  Ned,  he^i 
the  best  man  in  the  world." 

''Next  to  Ned !"  said  Nannie,  incredulously;  "  but 
I  forgive  yon.  Sue.  Ton  don't-know  hb  great,  no- 
ble heart,  which  makes  him  a  thousand  times  more 
of  a  gentleman  in  his  homespun  than  Mr.  Merwin  in 
his  broadcloth." 

**  Don't  I?"  said  I.  maliciously.  '*  It  can't  be  fbr 
want  of  seeing  it  thrown  at  your  feet  for  a  year, 
then." 

"  Did  yon  aee  it,  too  ?  Oh,  Sue,  Fm  the  happiest 
woBsan  m  the  world^I  do  believe !" 

Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  is  mu^  more  to  be 


said.  At  nine  o'clock  that  evenmg  she  put  on  her 
cloak  and  overshoes,  and  walked  home  with  him  to 
his  log'honser 

Of  coui^  she  was  not  expected,  but  that  did  not 
trouble  her.  She  said  he  had  no  nddonable  sister 
to  shock,  and  she  should  e^joy  fixing  up  the  *'  bach- 
elor's den,"  as  she  called  it 

The  next  day  he  came  for  her  trunks,  and  they 
went  to  the  village,  and  in  less  than  a  week  she  had 
one  of  the  prettiest  homes  I  ever  saw. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  your  white  sift  ?"  I  asked, 
the  first  time  I  visited  her,  for  she  wouldn't  let  me 
help  her  get  settled. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  laughing, '' I  took  it  back  and 
exchanged  it  for  table-linen.  See  what  a  lot  I 
have !"  and  she  showed  me  a  goodly  array  of  house- 
hold linen,  dear  to  a  housekeeper's  heart 

"Nannie, what  do  you  call  your  husband?"  I 
asked,  after  a  while.  "Abraham  is  such  a  iiorrid 
name." 

"  T  dont  think  Abraham  is  such  a  bad  name," 
said  she,  demurely ;  "  but  I  call  him  by  his  seeond 
name." 

"  Why,  has  he  more  than  one?  I  did  not  know 
it,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  said  Nannie,  triumphantly.  "  Ho 
has  three— Abe,  Ray  and  Ham.    I  cai^  him  Bay." 


Rosie. 

A  LOviLY,  sunny,  warm  afternoon  in  late  July, 
the  air  so  still  and  sultry  that  there  was  not  a  leaf 
stirring;  the  hay-makers  were  indolently  turning 
over  tiie  hay  in  the  meadows  skirting  one  side  of  a 
cdol,  sheltered  country-road.  Indeed,  althoogh  ^g- 
nified  by  the  name  of  the  "  Westfield  Boad 'Ht 
scarcely  deserved  the  appellation,  for  it  was  littie 
else  than  a  widd  lane  running  through  the  estate  of 
the  proprietor  of  Westfield.  At  one  side  of  the  laae 
was  a  kmd  of  ravine,  the  slopes  of  whioh  were  cov- 
eted with  fimgrant  purple  neath,  rich  soft  mooa, 
and  myriads  of  wild  strawberry-plants;  primroses, 
too,  in  the  Springtime,  were  to  be  had  there  in 
abundance,  whilst  the  syoamores,  with  their  fea- 
thery clnators,  and  the  ash-trees,  with  their  over- 
hanging branches,  lent  a  graeeftal  shade. 

Amongst  the  purple  heather  and  the  wild  straw- 
berry plants  two  IttOe  girls  were  disporthig  them- 
selves on  this  particular  July  afternoon,  their 
laughter  and  merry  voioea  bein^  the  oidy  sounds 
which  broke  the  surrounding  stilhiess.  At  a  little 
distance  from  them  sat  a  young  girl  of  about  eight- 
een; a  fe^  small  land  slight,  with  a  mouth  Uke  a 
cleft  oheny,  and  with  dreamy,  lustrous,  violet-haed 
eyes. 

Her  plain  monraing-dress,  relieved  by  gleams  of 
white  at  the  throat  and  wrists,  set  off  to  advantage 
her  daadinriy  lisir  oomplexion,  whilst  the  laige, 
coarse  black  straw  hat  out  half  concealed  billowa 
of  warm-looUng  ftusy  hair— 

"  In  gloss  and  bue  the  chestniut,  when  the  Shell, 
Divides  threefold,  to  show  the  frait  within." 

Such  was  Bosie  Macarthy,  an  orphan,  and  tiie 

Sovemess  to  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  West,  of  West- 
eld  Park,  Sunnyshire.  Sjbe  was  intent^  poring 
over  the. book  on  her  lap,  when  soddenly  she  waa 
startled  by  a  loud  cry  flrom  one  of  the  children. 

*.*  EUie,  dear,  what  has  happened?"  she  asked,  in 
no  small  alarm,  as  the  chila  ran  toward  her,  her 
hat  off,  and  the  blood  streaming  fWim  a  wound  on 
her  forehead. 

"  I  was  tryhig  to  climb  up  the  rocky  side  of  tiie 
bank,  when  a  large,  sliarp  stone  thai  Katie  waa 
standing  upon  gave  way  and  hit  me  on  the  foie- 
head!"  sobbed  the  ehUd. 

The  Mood  was  issuing  from  a  deep  out,  aod,  witk 
trembling  hands,  the  governess  tried  to  stanch  the 
flow  with  a  pockethandkerohief.  She  was  stiB 
presshig  her  hand  upon  the  wound  and  tiyiog  to 
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•oothe  the  little  ffirl,  when  a  carriage  drore  rapidly 
down  the  lane.  Its  on^  oconpant  was  a  irentleman, 
who,  npon  Meing  the  groop»  called  to  the  coach- 
man to  Btop.  Descending  from  the  Tehide,  he 
hastOy  ^>proached,  exclaiming*  as  he  did  so : 

*'  why,  what  is  all  this  about?  Met  with  an  ac« 
oident,  IfisaEllie?'* 

*'  Tes.  Doctor  Chesney  I"  cried  the  snflhrer.  "  Oh, 
my  head— my  head !" 

*<  Jost  let  me  look  at  it,'*  said  the  indiTidnal  ad- 
dressed as  Doctor  Chesney.  '*  I  am  a  surgeon,*'  he 
added,  tnmhiff  to  the  governess. 

"  I  am  so  glad,''  said  she.  *'  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  frightened— I  could  not  stop  the  blood." 

The  doctor  took  the  handkerchief  off  Elhe's  head, 
and  looked  at  the  woond.  It  was  an  ugly  cut,  but 
he  remarked,  cheerfbUy: 

**  Don't  cry,  EiUa ;  tt  wiU  be  well  before  you're 
twice  married." 

He  washed  the  wound  in  the  water  of  a  stream 
close  by,  and  taking  a  case  of  sticUng-plaster  firom 
his  pocket,  bound  it  together.  As  he  finished  the 
operation,  he  said,  with  a  smile : 

*'  Now,  Ellie,  don't  go  breaking  your  head  aoalnst 
the  rocks  any  more.  Ton  see  how  you  have  fright- 
ened this  young  lady.  Will  you  introduce  me  to 
hert"  -^       -^ 

**  This  is  Miss  Macarthy,  our  new  goTcmess,"  re- 
plied EUie. 

"I  suppose  we  most  oonsider  ourselves  intro- 
duced," said  the  doctor,  laughingly  holding  ont  his 
haufi.  "My  name  is  Thomas  Chesney.  These  yoang 
ladies  are  old  fHenda  of    ' 


The  govemeM  shyly  put  a  little  soft,  white,  warm 
hand  into  the  dootor's  broad,  outstretched  palm, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  the  summit  of  the  six  feet  of 


good-looking  fleeh  and  blood  befbre  her,  saying  as 
she  did  so : 

"Thank  yon  for  attending  to  Ellie.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  yon  had  not 
come." 

"  Have  done  without  me,  I  suppose.  The  cut  is 
not  so  very  bad.  Tour  head  is  aching,  £llie,  and 
the  day  is  very  warm,  so  you  had  better  let  me 
drive  you  all  home." 

Arrived  at  Westfield  after  a  drive  of  about  twenty 
minutes.  Doctor  Chesney  seemed  strangely  absent 
whilst  receiving  the  prolhse  thanks  of  Mrs.  West 
As  he  again  passed  the  ravine  on  his  wav  home,  his 
^e  was  caught  by  somethmg  of  a  bright  blue  color 
lying  on  the  mosa  near  to  where  Bosie  Macarthy 
had  been  sitting. 

Stoppfaig  the  carriage  and  getting  out,  he  ap- 
proached the  object,  which  he  found  to  be  the  book 
which  the  governess  had  been  reading.  It  was  a 
pocket  vomme  of  Shelley's  poems,  and  bore  the 
followtog  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf: 

"To  Kosie  Macarthy,  Arom  her  lovhig  mother. 
DubUn—,18-." 

* '  Macarthy !  Dublin !"  Of  course  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that  she  must  be  an  Irish  girl !  Shn- 
ultaneousiy  it  occurred  to  him  that  of  late  he  had 
neglected  writing  to  his  old  friend,  Charlie  Hunter, 
a  solicitor,  living  in  Erin's  metropolis. 

As  he  drove  along,  he  decided  npon  writing  to 
CSiarlie  the  very  next  mondng,  and  asking  him  to 
come  over  for  the  shooting  in  September.  Then, 
some  day,  enpassarUi  he  could  ask  him  if  he  knew 
anything  about  Miss  Macarthy. 

Considering  he  had  been  in  her  company  for  not 
more  th^n  an  hour  altogether,  it  was  amazing  the 
benevolent  faiterest  Doctor  Chesney  took  in  the 
prettv  governess. 

"Tom,  my  son,  what  detained  vovf"  inquired 
Mrs.  Chesney,  as  Tom  came  in  late  for  dinner. 

"Tes,  I'm  rather  late,  mother.  One  of  Mrs. 
West's  children  met  with  an  accident  on  the  West- 
field  Boad,  and  I  took  her  home.  That  delayed 
me." 

Tom  said  nothing  about  pretty  Bosie.  Well,  good 
reader,  perhaps  he  bad  his  own  private  reasons  for 
not  doing  so ;  it  was  his  af&ir,  not  ours.    And  if  he 


locked  np  the  book  with  the  bine  cover  In  his  pri- 
vate desk,  what  is  that  to  you  or  to  me  ? 

"The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  psmlonate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  slirs  ap  lifto 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Aatomn,  like  a  falDt  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside,  a^ weary." 

Tes,  golden,  many-hoed  Autumn,  with  its  opales- 
cent sunsets,  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  m  ^e 
interval  Tom  Chesney  had  often  longed  for  the 
pressure  of  that  pretty,  soft,  white  hand.  He  never 
saw  Bosie  whenever  he  visited  at  Westfield  Park, 
and  he  could  not,  in  accordance  with  etiquette,  In- 
quire for  her. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  one  morning,  at 
the  begimUng  of  October,  he  received  a  letter  fh>m 
Charlie  Hunter,  sayinff  he  could  not  name  any  par- 
tloular  day,  bat  that  he  might  soon  be  expected  to 
"  torn  up  "  at  Belfleld  Manor. 

"  He's  the  nicest  fellow  in  the  three  kingdoms!" 
exclaimed  Tom  to  his  pretty  sister  Fanny,  as  they 
strolled  up  and  down  uie  lawn  one  late  Mtemood : 
"but  he's  awfhlly  shy,  so  now,  Fanny,  don't  let 
loose  your  fhn  npon  him  all  at  once,  or  hell  be  off,' 
ten  chances  to  one,  by  the  next  train." 

"  Poor  dear,  I'll  not  fHcrhten  him !  *  But  really, 
Tom,  one  always  feels  InoUned  to  laugh  at  tiie  ac- 
quaintances you  plok  np." 

"May  I  ask  why r" 

"  Oh,  there's  always  something  queer  about  them. 
There  was  Mr.  Somers.  Why,  I  never  saw  so  small 
a  man :  moreover,  he  spoke  with  a  stutter." 

"  I  aevontly  hope  all  girls  are  not  the  same !" 
fervently  ejaculated  her  brother.  "  Can't  yon  see 
a  fellow  is  nice  unless  he  pays  compliments  and  has' 
langnishhig  eyes?" 

"  My  gradoQS,  Tom,  don't  get  so  vexed !  What 
have  yon  to  say  about  Doctor  Askell?  Come,  now, 
don't  sacrifice  Truth  on  the  altar  of  Friendship,  but 
confess  that  his  hair  was  the  nearest  approach  to 
orange  of  anything  you  ever  saw !" 

"AdLcU!  had  he  red  hairf*'  asked  Tom,  taking 
his  cigar  from  his  month,  and  speaUng  in  as  inno- 
cent a  tone  as  he  could  command.  *^Well,  I  can 
tell  yon.  Fan,  that,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Askell,  you 
wouldn't  have  had  your  beloved  brother  here  this 
evening.  Why,  that  fellow  nursed  me  tlnough 
typhus  fbver  when  I  was  a  medical  student  In 
Dublin." 

"  Ah !— yes  !~I  forgot  that  Well,  I  hope  he  wiU 
get  a  wife  who  wHl  make  him  dye  his  hair." 

"  Catch  him !"  was  the  response.  "Askell  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  marry  a  woman  with  such 
ideas.  Bat  I  wonder  why  Charlie  Hunter  didn't 
come  this  afternoon." 

**  Perhaps  he  was  too  shy,"  said  Fanny,  mock- 
ingly. "Tell  me,  Tom— what  sort  of  a  looking 
leQowishe?" 

"  Ton  mustn't  say  '  fellow,'  Fanny ;  It's  fhst,  and 
I  don't  like  fast  girls— no  man  does." 

"  What  a  blesshig  a  brother  is !"  ejaculated  the 
tormenting  Faun  v.  "  One  gets  such  an  insight  into 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  *  superior  creaturea '  I 
Has  Charlie  Hunter  red  hafr?" 

"  No,  he  hasn't,"  said  Tom,  shortly ;  "  and  now. 
Fan,  you've  called  him  '  Charlie.'  and  you  don't 
know  the  man.  To  say  the  very  least,  it's  unlady- 
like.'' 

"  Bravo,  Tom !  Do  yon  know,"  commented  the 
quick-witted  girl,  "  that  laUerly  I  have  noticed  that 
you  have  become  very  punctihous  about  the  niceties 
of  feminine  behavior.  May  I  ask  who  is  the  lady 
who  has  inspired  you?  There  certainly  must  be 
one." 

Tom  blushed  violentiy,  and,  laughing  in  an  em- 
barrassed manner,  exclaimed : 

"  Ton  saucy  llttie  thing !  Ton  look  so  well  when 
you  are  impudent,  that  If  you  were  anybody  else's 
sister  I'd  kiss  you  on  the  spot." 
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"  For  the  present,  then,  Just  fkncj  I*m  some  one 
else^s  sister,  and  make  yourself  very  agreeable,  and 
tell  me  what  Hr.  Honter  is  like.'' 

"  First  of  all,  he's  an  Irishman." 

«An  Irishman !"  exclaimed  Fannv,  in  a  tone  of 
dismay ;  **  and  jon  say  he  is  shy.  why,  I  thought 
Irishmen  were  tamed  for  theU*  amount  of  dash  and 
impndenoe !" 

*'  Yon  know  you  ssy  I  am  rather  eccentric  in  my 
selection  of  friends ;  so  I  took  a  fancy  to  Charlie 
Hunter  because  he  was  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of 
Irishmen." 

"  Does  he  speak  with  a  brogue  ?" 

**  Awful  1"  replied  Tom,  mendaciously  and 
solemnly;  "and  the  only  topics  of  conversation 
that  he  Ukes  the  slightest  interest  in  are  *  the 
Fenians '  and '  Home-rule.' " 

**  Tom,  I  declare  it  is  too  bad !"  pouthigly  replied 
Fanny ;  **  of  course  it  will  fall  to  my  lot  to  amuse 
him  when  tou  are  awav  with  your  patienla." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you^ll  get  on  rery  well  togettier. 
Joking  apart,  Fan,  he's  a  very  nice  fellow :  I  have 
been  only  joking.  It  is  five  yean  since  I've  seen 
him ;  then,  I  know,  he  waa  rather  shy  with  voung 
ladies ;  so  don't  tease  him,  there's  a  good  girl." 

"I  make  no  rash  promises,"  answered  Fanny, 
warily ;  and  the  brother  and  sister  strolled  off,  arm 
in  arm,  to  the  house. 

Tom  and  Fannv  Chesnev  were  the  only  son  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Squire  Chesney,  of  Belfield 
Uanor.  Although  the  owner  of  the  place,  Tom 
followed  up  his  profession  of  a  surgeon  and  physician, 
and  had  lately  succeeded  to  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  oraeooe  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  man  of  three^nd-thirty,  with 
a  handsome  face  lighted  np  with  a  pair  of  keen, 
menry,  brown  eyes. 

Why  Tom  Chesney  was  not  married  was  a  source 
of  wonder  to  everybody— his  sister  Fanny  included 
—the  latter  was  fourteen  years  younger  than  him, 
and  did  pretty  much  as  she  pleased  with  her  big, 
good-humored  brother. 

"  Where  have  you  both  been?  I  have  Just  sent 
some  one  to  look  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Chesney,  as 
Fanny  and  Tom  sauntered  up  the  steps, 

'*  We've  been  mrahxing  in  the  shrubbery,  mother. 
Fan  is  quite  in  low  spirits  because  Charlie  Hunter 
hasn't  come,"  replied  Tom,  mischievously. 

**  I  smell  hot  cake  for  tea.  What  a  pity  Hr. 
Hunter  has  missed  it!"  ejaculated  Fanny,  going 
into  the  dining-room,  oat  of  wiiich  she  hastily  ran, 
exclaiming,  ia  a  loud  whisper :  '*  My  gracious,  Tom, 
he's  here  I" 

*'And  who  is  he?"  said  Tom,  catching  her  by  tiie 
waist  and  half  carrying  her  back  to  the  room.  **  Ah, 
Chsriie,  old  fellow  I  talk  of  an  angel,  et  ccdera  ! 
Here's  Fanny  has  been  dving  to  see  von !"  And  as 
he  spoke  he  introduced  them  to  each  other. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.tHunter  ?  Welcome  to  Bel- 
field  !"  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  visitor,  a 
demure  look  struggling  with  the  blushes  on  her 
prettv  foce. 

**  Thank  you,  Ifiss  Cheetney,"  was  the  reply,  in 
anything  but  an '  awful  brogue ' ;  whilst  a  pair  of 
handsome  dark  eyes  looked  down  upon  her.  "  I 
got  out  at  Hoxton  station,"  he  continued,  *'  and 
walked  over  here." 

*'  I  heartily  second  Fanny's  welcome,"  interposed 
Tom ;  and  so  saying,  they  sat  down  to  tea. 

Fanny  Chesney  was  no  beauty— she  was  only  a 

Srettv,  merry,  lovable  giri,  who  would  ulthnately 
evelop  into  a  comely,  lady-like,  good-hearted 
matron.  She  had  dark-blue  eyes,  with  long,  dark 
lashes,  a  slightly  reb^austi  nose,  a  small,  red-lipped 
mouth,  and  t^  ftbnndanoe  of  shpift,  curly  brown 
batr.  She  also  possesed  that  crowni|ig  point  of 
girllMi  prettiness,  an  'exqufsitelv  clear,  healthy, 
fresh  complexion.  Considering  his  former  reputa- 
tion for  ahvneas,  Chariie  Hunter  acquitted  himself 
with  remarkable  self-possession :  indeed,  strange  to 
say,  the  shyness  seemed  to  be  all  on  Fanny's  side. 
^'  Mr.  Arthur  West  is  in  the  study,  ah-,  and  wishes 


I  to  you, 
and'addresttng  Tom. 

"All  right."  replied  tlia  doctor,  rising ;  addhig.fti 
he  did  so :"  I  wonder  what  brings  Arthur  here  so  lato 
—no  one  ill,  I  hope." 

West-West?"  said  Charlie  Hmiter,  as  If  to 


Yes— that  is  the  name.    Mtos  Chesoey, 
do  you  know   anything   of  a   Miss   Maoarthy,  a 

FsvemesB  in  a  fhmlly  oTthe  name  of  West,  residiiig, 
think,  in  this  neighborhood  ?" 

**  I  know  the  Wests  have  a  goveraeai,  but  I  do  not 
know  her  name.  I  fhnoy  Mn.  West  is  not  parti- 
cularly kind  to  her." 

"Do  yon  know  the  ladyf  tnquhred  Mrs.  Chesney. 

"  Yes;  she  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends.  I  must 
call  and  see  her." 

"  Mother  1"  exclaimed  Dootor  Tom,  borstimr  ioh 
petuoui^  into  the  room ;  "  I  liavt  to  be  off  to  west* 
field !  There  is  a  young  lady  there,  tho  govemeas 
dangerously  ill !— burst  a  blood-vessel,  th^  ftnoT  r* 

"Mr.  Hunter  has  Just  been  saying  that  Mrs. 
West's  governess  is  an  old  friend  of^his,'^  said  Mia. 
Chesney. 

"  In  any  case,  Chariie,  I  should  do  my  best ;  but 
now  I'll  take  a  double  intereat  in  her.  Faaoy,  try 
and  amuse  Chariie.  I'm  off,  now  1"  And  his  horso 
having  been  announced,  away  went  the  doctor. 

So  the  sweet  little  violet-eyed  girl  whom  he  mei 
in  the  ravine  on  the  Westfteld  Boad  was  very  III— 
perhaps  dying !  That  sweet  young  face,  with  the 
trastlnl,  hmocent  eyes,  had  sadly  interfsred  with 
Doctor  Chesney's  devotions  for  several  Sundays 
previous.  AstheWeatoavaloadoaweptmi^lestioaily 
mto  church,  Tom  used  to  find  htmaeff  watching  for 
a  glimpse  of  a  little  French-gray  orepe  bonnet  and  a 
black  laoe  vail ;  and  big,  honest  Tom's  heart— upon 
which  Miss  West's  Inndsome  black  eyes  made  no 
impression— beat  tumultuonsly  at  the  aonnd  of  a 
soft  young  voice  answering  the  responses  in  the 
neart  pew  to  him.  Tom  used  to  behave  venr  badly 
on  those  Sundays;  he  was  accustomed  to  loan— in 
the  posture  men  substitute  for  kneeliBg— with  Us 
arms  folded  on  the  top  of  the  hi^  oaken  pew,  and, 
with  his  head  resting  on  them,  say  his  prayers  to  a 
little  saint  with  a  swoet^  pure  frtoe,  surrounded  by 
an  aureole  of  golden-brown  hair.  Doubtleas  Mrs. 
West  would  have  highly  resented  Tom'a  pertiDaoitj 
had  she  guessed  the  real  attraction ;  but  she,  good 
woman,  fortunately  for  liim,  behcTed  the  dooCor  to 
be  lost  in  admiration  of  her  eldest  daw^ter ;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  Mrs.  West's  heart 
to  see  her  first-bom  the  mistreas  of  Belfield  Manor. 

A  quick  ride  of  about  half  an  hour  brought  the 
doctor  to  Westfleld,  where  he  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  found  a  number  of  guests  assem- 
bled at  five  o'clock  tea,  and  where  several  pairs  of 
bright  eyes  glanced  approvingly  at  handaomo  Tom 
Chesney. 

Very  merry  they  all  aeemed  to  be,  apparentty  un- 
conscious that  the  shsdow  of  death  was  hovering 
over  the  house,  and  that  within  a  few  yards  of 
them  a  young  life  was  fast  ebbing  away,  so  fliast, 
too,  that  every  moment  the  doctor  delayed  was  of 
importance. 

Ab  Tom  entered  the  room,  a  tall,  beantifU  giil 
advanced,  and  said,  in  a  deprecatory  tone : 

"Oh,  Doctor  Chesney!  I  fear  Arthur  haa  un- 
necessarily hurried  you.  We  thiidc  the  govomosa  is 
not  very  well,  and  mamma  had  intended  sending 
for  you  in  the  morning,  but  Arthur  is  so  excitable 
that  he  rode  off  at  once." 

"  If  the  lady  is  as  ill  as  I  have  been  told  she  is,  1 
fear  my  skill  would  be  of  little  use  in  the  morning. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  detain  you.  Miss 
Westv"  said  Tom,  in  a  cold  voice ;  and,  bowing  to 
the  assembled  company,  he  left  the  room. 

Through  the  spacious  hall,  and  up  the  wide,  lux- 
uriously-carpeted staircase,  the  doctor  followed  the 
servant  They  passed  through  a  long  corridor,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  baize-covered  door  opened  upon 
an  uncarpeted  flight  of  stairs.  Up  this  atah^ease 
Tom  followed  his  guide,  who,  at  length,  ushered 
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Wm  into  •  ehMrian,  ni«if  er^<Ainiiih»d  bedroom. 
A»  he  eaterea.  he  could  scarcely  represe  a  start 
of  BurpiiM  at  the  iceiie  which  met  hia  eve. 

On  an  nncortalned,  hoge,  fonr-post  bedstead  fai 
one  eoraer  of  the  room  lay  the  patient  A  profti- 
irion  of  roiiet,  golden-brown  hair  streamed  over  the 
pillow,  and  her  large  eyes  were  dilated  with  terror. 
She  ,«as  holiinc  toher  month  a  handkerchief  almost 
iteeped  in  blood,  whflst  now  and  then  a  low  moan 
escaped  from  her  lips. 

As  the  doctor  approached,  she  essayed  to  speak, 
but  he  checked  her,  saying : 
„  *'Do  not  speak,  xonr  very  life  may  depend 
ikpon  yenr  remaining  perfectly  passive  ;**  bnt  a  low 
wafl  of  pahi  broke  from  the  sufferer.  ioUowed  by  a 
fresh  stream  of  blood,  whilst  the  girl,  pale  and  ex- 
hanetod,  lay  back  npon  the  piUow. 

"  Ood  help  her,  poor  yonng  lady,  she  is  gofaig  very 
IM(H>  siUd  the  nniM-maid«  who  had  accompanied 
fbe  doctor,  in  an  awed  indertone. 
He  made  ne  reply :  perh^>Bhe  thought  so,  too. 
**Teu  Ida.  West  to  come  here,"  said  he,  pree- 
entiy. 
Tn*  nnrse  hesitated. 

*'  Well,  sir,  you  know  there's  company  bflow." 
"  Thavs  no  matter,"  interposed  the  doctor,  curtly. 
**Bjj  Doctor  Cbesney  wishes  to  see  her  at  once." 

l%e  nudd  departed  upon  her  miarion,  and  shortly 
afterward  Hrs.  West,  magniflcently  dressed  and  ar- 
rogant-looking, exclaimed,  u  she  saUed  mi^estically 
Into  the  room : 

*'.](  am  so  annoyed  with  Arthur  for  troubling  vou 
■0  late  In  the  evening.  Doctor  Chesnev.  I  had  in- 
tended to  have  asked  you  to  have  looKed  in  if  you 
were  passing  this  way  to-morrow  morning." 
The  physician  bowed  gravely. 
'*  I  am  glad  Arthur  had  tiie  good  sense  to  come 
fiM^me.   How  long  has  this  young  lady  been  ill?" 

**  How  should  I  know?"  answered  Mrs.  West,  in  a 
ssrpiised  maoner.  *'  I  believe  she  has  been  com- 
plaudnc  of  a  cold  lately.  This  afternoon  I  desired 
kiss  l(acarthy  to  be  in  readhiess  to  come  to  the 
drawhig-room  and  sing  for  us  this  evening,  when 
this  very  unpleasant  event  took  place." 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  an  iniured  tone, 
es  if  the  goveraees  had  become  ill  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  trouble. 

**Her  life  is  in  extreme  danger,"  said  Tern,  aside. 
**Bhn  will  require  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion." 

**  How  very  unfertnnate  just  at  pjresent,  when  we 
have  the  house  ftdl  of  company  1"  exclaimed  the 
heartleas  Iroman,  quite  lend  enough  for  little  Botie 
te  hcfur  her ;  "  and  her  relatives  five  in  Ireland,  so 
we  could  net  conveniently  send  her  to  them.  Will 
it  be  an  expensive  illness  7" 

**  It  will  be  no  expense  to  Miss  Macarthy.  as  lar 
as  medical  aid  is  concerned,"  replied  Tom,  hastily. 
**  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  friends  of  hers, 
and  have  promised  to  take  care  of  her." 

**  Indeed  I  if  they  live  anywhere  near,  do  yen 
tUnk  they  would  take  charge  of  your  patient  r* 
eageriy  inquired  the  lady,  in  a  bland  voice. 

**As  soon  as  this  yonng  lady  can  with  safety  be 
removed,  she  shall  come  to  my  mother's,"  said  the 
now  thoroughly  incensed  and  disgusted  doctor. 
Then,,  bend^  over  the  sick  girl,  ne  whispered, 
kindly, "  Hiss ICacartby,  you  most  not  trouble  your- 
self a«oat  anything.  Your  old  friend.  Charlie  Hunter, 
is  staying  on  a  visit  with  me,  and  has  asked  me  to 
take  care  of  you,  so  you  donH  seem  like  a  stranger 
to  me." 

The  pain^louded  eyes  gave  hfan  a  grateful  look, 
and  tUGn  fiUed  with  tears  at  the  unwonted  kind- 
ness. 

And  through  the  long,  anxious  night  the  doctor 
sat  there,  smving  to  stem  the  stream  of  life  which 
ever  Ind  anon  seemed  fast  ebbing  away.  Several 
times  the  violet  eyes  looked  despairingly  at  him, 
and  with  kind,  8ynq>athizing  words  he  strove  to 
soothe  the  solferer. 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  hope  which  had  nearly  fled 


•faia  rose  In  the  doctor's  heart  as  the  unfavorable 
symptoms  abated,  and,  leaving  his  patient  in  the 
care  of  the  nnrse,  he  took  his  mparture. 

"  My  son,"  said  his  mother,  as  he  sat  down  to 
bre^kmst,  "you  look  tired.  How  Is  your  pa- 
tient f 

"  Very  ill,  but  somewhat  easier,  or  I  should  not 
have  left  her;"  and  with  kiAnlte  disgust  Tom  re- 
counted his  conversation  with  Mrs.  West,  ending 
with,  '*  Confound  the  woman  1  She's  a  Hbei  on  her 
sex !    Confound  her  I" 

*'  HaUo,  Tom !  who  are  you  abusina  so  very  en- 
ergeticaUy  ?"  asked  Charlie  Hunter,  who  now  made 
his  appearance. 

"  (iood-moming,  Charlie.  I  am  •busing  that 
woman  whose  governess  your  friend.  Miss  Maoarthy , 
is.- Sheisvevy&l." 

"  So  we  concluded,  from  your  remaining  there  all 

SEfht,"  said  Chariie.    *'  IVmt  Uttte  Bode !  I  beUere 
e  never  was  very  strong.    Is  she  in  danger  f 
I  fear  so,"  replied  Tom,  grately ;   **  she  will 


never  was  very  strong. 
**  I  fear  so,"  replied  Tom,  grately ;   ** 
never  properly  recover  where  she  is.   As  soon  is 


she  can  be  removed,  mother,  I  should  ike  to  bring 
her  over  here." 

Mrs.  Chesney  heartily  seconded  her  son'sproposal, 
and  warm-hearted  Fanny,  who  had  come  into  the 
room  during  the  conversation,  exclaimed : 

"  I  never  liked  those  Wests.  I  always  said  they 
were  heartless,  psetentious  people.  I  wonder  Con- 
stance West  didn't  offer  to  share  the  nursing  with 
you,  Tom.    Tm  told  tfie  admires  you  greatly," 

"  The  admiration  is  mutual ;  isn't  that  fortunsftet 
She  is  a  very  lovely  girl,"  Tom  admitted,  as  he 
busily  carved  the  cold  hand ;  but  I  have  the  misJbr- 
tune  to  be  prejudiced  in  fevor  of  girls  with  hearts 
ftill  of  common  womanly  feelings ;  therefore,  my  ad- 
miration of  Miss  West  is  limited  to  her  pcnonal  ap- 
pearance." 

Rosie  lay  for  many  days  in  a  state  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

More  than  once  had  brave,  clever  Tom  Chesnegr^ 
heart  almost  fitiled,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  call  to  his  aid  the  advice  of  a  more  experioiced, 
but  scarcely  more  ^kUlfal,  aeighboring  practitioner. 
Once,  Tom  had  sat  through  the  long  watches  of 
an  early  Summer's  mommg,  holdmg  tiie  small 
white  hand  in  his,  his  flneers  on  the  tiny,  blue- 
veined  wrist,  in  an  agony  of  suspensis,  counting  tiie 
hardly  perceptible  pulse-beats.  He  sat  there  look- 
ing OQ  the  sweet,  mIo  fhoe,  which  had  become 
almost  a  necessi^  of  his  existence.  He  looked  to 
tell  her  of  his  love— to  take  her  to  his  fond,  shelter- 
hig  arms,  aiid,to  bid  her  be  at  rest ;  no  more  hard 
work  and  insult,  no  more  trouble  whilst  he  could 
shield  her  hsua  it!  How  fervently  he  prayed  that 
she  might  be  spared,  even  though  she  might  never 
be  nearer  to  htm ;  she  could  not,  he  feU,  be  dearer ! 
But  Bosie  did  not  die. 

The  unremitting  aittentian  which  ahe  received  was 
rewarded,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weary, 
painftd  weeks,  all  danger  from  the  unfhvonble 
symptoms  was  at  an  end. 

**  WeU,  Vias  Macarthy,^'  saM  Tom,  cheerfUly,  to 
her  one  day,  when  she  waaaA  length  able  to  sit  up 
in  an  easy-chair,  *'  how  do  you  feu  this  afternoon  r' 

"  Oh,  so  very  much  better !"  replied  his  patient. 
*'  I  sat  in  the  achoofroom  for  a  little  while,  and  I  do 
not  feel  very  tired ;  I'm  nearly  well,  I  think." 

•'  Thank  God !"  be  fervently  ejaculated,  in  an  un- 
dertone, so  that  the  nurse  could  not  hear  it  **  Ten 
will  soon  be  able  to.  come  to  Belfield,"  he  added, 
aloud.  *'  My  mother  and  sister  and  Charlie  Hunter 
are  coming  over  to  seer  you  tomorrow." 

There  was  no  reply,  althon^  the  doctor  evi- 
dently waited  for  one. 

A  snadow  flitted  over  her  lace,  foHowed  by 

" A  smile  that  glowed, 

Celestial,  loey  red,  love's  proper  hae." 

But  atOl  (there  was  no  l^tswer;  the  little  whtti 
hands  played  nervously  with  the  plaits  of  her 
dress,  and,  after  a  minute,  she  said : 
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**  Ton  tre  yerv  Und',  but  I  do  not  think  I  duifi 
allowyoa  to  baraen yovnielf  with  me.'* 

**  Will  voQ  tell  mj^ooakshmon  to  drive  to  the  vil- 
Ufe»  Mkd  take  np  Miss  Cheenej  and  Ifr.  Hiinter^ 
and  then  to  oome  roond  here  for  me?"  said  the! 
doctor,  addreflsing  the  servant,  who  immediately 
obeyed. 

' '  Yod  require  ehanse  of  air.  If  ay  I  ask  why  yo« 
refhse  to  come  to  Bemeld  V* 

Tom  tried  to  upeA  carelesalyi  bnt  there  wia  a 
palpable  tremoloosness  in  his  speech. 

The  violet  eyea  gazed  wlstthlfy 'as  Rosie  replied : 

**  I  have  my  own  reasons.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
come." 

'*l  wish  yon  wonll  teD  me  i^hy.** 

"  I  do  not  tidnk  I  shoidd  be  better  there." 

"  t  cannot  imaghie  why.  Do  yon  dfsKke  me  too 
mnch  to  come  nnder  my  roolf^ 

**  I  am  most  nnf eigMdIr  Irnteftd  to  yon  for  all 
yonr  kindness  to  me,"  said  Bosie,  heir  eye«  filling 
with  tears,  whilst  her  pretty  hands  nervoasly 
dasped  aid  nnclasped  in  her  tep. 

Tom  bent  oter  the  old  leMhiem-ooTered  armofaab' 
which  held  that  ^gile-looking  ^1,  who  now  had 
it  in  her  power  to  make  or  to  mlirm  happiness,  and 
gently  potting  aside  the  wavea  of  bright  hair  which 
shaded  her  drooping  tace,  he  whin>ered : 

''Rosie,  I  love  Von  asi  before T knew  yon,  I  did 
not  deem  it  possible  I  eonld  tove  any  woman.  Witt 
yon  be  my  wife?*' 

Still  there  was  no  answer,  bat  Ae  golden  head 
was  bowed  still  lower. 

"  WUl  you  be  my  wife,  Rosier'  repeated  Tom. 

A  hand  was  timidly  laid  npon  his  arm,  and  a  low 
voice  said : 

'*  I  wiU  come  to  Belfleld  now." 

*i  Why  did  yon  say  you  would  not  come  'befbre?" 
asked  Tom,  still  holding  the  little  hand  in  his  lovhig 
larteone.. 

Rosie  raised  her  head.  A  pair  of  scarlet  cheeks 
and  love-bright  eyes  met  his  gase,  and  she  an- 
swered : 

'*  Beoanse  I  loved  you." 

Tom  took  the  little  figure  Into  his  lovfaig  embrace, 
and  as  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  grated  npon  the 
gravel  outside,  he  whispered,  as  if  unwilling  to  part 
with  his  treasury : 

**  Will  you  oome  home  with  me  to  my  mother 
now,  Rosie?" 

"  Oh,  what  would  she  and  Mrs.  We«t  and  every- 
body say  if  I  were  to  do  such  a  thing?"  exclaimed 
Rosie,  who  looked  like  a  veritable  *'  Red,  red  rose." 

"  Uy  mother  knows  what  my  hopes  were,  darling, 
and,  as  for  any  one  else,  never  mind  them.    Say 

{ron  will  come,  Rosie.    Let  me  hear  you  say  *  Tes,' 
ove,"  he  asked,  pleadingly. 

"  Yes,  love,"  whispered  the  happy  Rosie. 

*'  Miss  Chesney  ana  Mr.  Hunter  drove  home  with 
Mrs.  Chesney,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  entering  the 
room. 

"Well, never  mind;  can  I  see  Mrs.  West?"  he 
asked. 

**  No,  shr ;  my  mistress  Is  ont  visiting,  and  yfjil 
not  be  home  untQ  dinner-thne." 

**  When  she  comes  in,  tell  her  that  I  considered 
Miss  Macarthy  needed  immediate  change  of  air,  and 
that  J  have  Uken  her  to  Belfield,"  said  Tom,  with  a 
gravely  professional  air. 

"So  aoon,  miss !  Well,  youTl  be  better  out  of 
this,"  said  the  kind-hearted  nursfe,  into  whose  pafan, 
as  they  left  the  house,  Tom  slipped  a  liberal 
dweeur, 

•  •***• 

Mrs.  Chesney  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Tom  took  Rosie  to  present  her  to  her.  She 
gave  an  inquiring  glanee  toward  her  son,  who  an- 
swered it  by  saying : 
"  Yes,  mother,  here  )s  a  new  daughter  for  you." 
"  God  bless  you,  my  child !"  said  the  old  lady, 
Uning  her  affectionateVf  "  Be  a  good,  loving  wire 
to  him^he  is  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  good 
woman." 


There  was  more  than  ooe  i^air  of  lovers  amonni 
the  group  assembled  round  the  cheery  fir^  hi  Bel- 
field  Manor  on  that  happy,  eventfhl  eventaig.  That 
sly,  shy  Charlie  Hunter  had  snecee^nff  In  persuad- 
ing the  merry  Fanny  that  he  was  mdeed,  as  Tom 
had  laughingly  said,  "  a  cariosity  hi  the  way  of 
Irishmen." 

Charhe  and  Tom  were  having  Ibelt  onstdtaMry 
nightly  cigar  together,  after  the  honsehoU  hid  re- 
tired to  bed,  when  Tpm.said : 

"Of  course  you  know  all  about  Boele  and  me? 
Women  can  never  keep  these  matters  quiet." 

**  Or  met!  either,  soinetimes.  i*ve  the  use '  of  my 
eyes,"  replied  Charlie,  with  a  sly  look.    "  I  with 

Sou  joy,  old  fellow.    She's  a  dear,  good  Httl8  gtrt 
[tfve  you  any  objection  to  a  brother-hi-law?** 

"  I  did  not  think  Rosie  had  a  brother,"  said  Tom, 
wonderingly. 

**  I  never  said  she  hid ;  I  only  asked  ydif  if  yoa 
had  any  objection  to  a  brother-in-law." 

A  hew  meaning  of  tht  qhestfon  dawned  ilp^ 
Tom's  mind,  and  he  jumped  up,  exclaiming :  '  | 

"  Why,  Charlie,  you  don't  mean- — " 

V.ButI  do  mean  it,"  hitenmpted  Charlfe.  '*  ftmy 
and  Fhave  consented  to  take  each  dther,  for  b4t^, 
tor  worse.    Have  yon  any  objection  ?^ 

*  *  Objection !  not  I !  Bo  Fan  .lias  cure4  jonTjbj' 
ness,  Charlie  ?  WH^,  Vm  the  happiest  man  in  Ekk- 
land  to-night"  . 

"  I  don^t  know  about  that,**  said  Chariie, 
tively.    "Jtl^ink/am.'! 

So  they  were  botii  satisfled.  Redder,  ^^yp^^t 


Chilm^rt'ft  Puficfufl^rtjfk 

Th«  punctuality  wMch  relj^ned  c^rer  #ie  ^doawfle 
r^gulattons  of  Doctor  Chalmers  i^ds'seraeliilMM  not 
a  uttle  incenvement  to  his  gueMs.  ffls  a«uM|  *#]|l« 
livhig  in  the  house,  appearing  onb  nenihig  ftv  Mia 
for  breakfhst,  ahd  well  knowing  whal  awaiM  her 
if  she  did  not  "take  the  first  irord  &  iytfntf,'*  tins 
diverted  the  expected  storm.  ^  Oh,  Mr.  Chhttwfst'* 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  room,  *^t  had 
such  a  strange  dream  last  higfat ;  I  dreamt  that  ^on 
were  dead." 

"  Indeed,  aunt,'^  said  the  dectorv volte  atrested 
by  an  announcement  which  bofe  «^  alreotly  on  his 
own  future  history. 

"And  I  dreamt,"  she  oontfained,  **  that  the  fbn«ral- 
day  was  named,  and  the  fhneral  hour  was  fixed, 
and  the  funeral  cards  were  written ;  and  the  day 
came,  and  the  folk  came,  and  the  hour  came;  but 
what  do  you  thhik  happened?  Why,  the  clock  had 
scarce  done  chapping  twelve,  whicn  was  the  hour 
named  in  the  cards,  when  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  within  the  coffin,  and  a  voice,  gey  peremp^ 
ory  and  ill-pleased  like,  came  out  of  It,  say^, 
•  Twelve's  chappit,  and  ye're  no  Uflin'!' " 

The  doctor  was  too  fond  of  a  joke  not  to  reiiiA 
this  one ;  and,  in  the  hearty  laugh  whieh  fbliowed,* 
the  ingenious  culprit  escaped. 


Accidental  cuts  fh)m  knives,  cutting  to^ 
scythes,  etc.,  are  more  likely  to  occur  on  the  face 
and  limbs  than  on  the  body.  All  that  is  require  m 
general  Is  to  bring  the  parts  together  as  accurately 
as  possible,  and  to  bind  them  up— this  is  usually 
done  by  adhesive  plaster,  when  the  cut  ceases  to 
bleed.  Nothing  is  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  paper 
previously  washed  over  on  one  side  with  thick  gum- 
water,  and  then  dried ;  when  used  it  is  only  to  be 
slightly  wetted  with  the  tongue.  When  the  cut 
bleeds  but  little  it  is  well  to  soak  the  part  hi  warm 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  or  keep  a  wet  cloth  on  it 
This  removes  inflammation  and  pain,  and  also  a 
tendency  to  fhinting,  which  a  cut  gives  some  per- 
sons. If  the  bleeding  be  too  copious,  dab  the  part 
with  a  rag  wetted  with  creosote. 
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A  BAD  MKMORY.— *'  ALTHEA  WBPT  IN  SECIUn' ;    ALF  WAS  DIBTKACRD. 


A  Bad   Memory. 

The  black  oat,  Hecate,  sitting  in  the  open  win- 
dow of  her  mistresses  boadoir  at  The  ToUus,  arched 
her  supple  back  and  spit.  Jolie  Coartney looked  op. 

•«  mat  Is  it,  Hecate  f' 

It  was  Alf  Glyndon  eondikg  n^  the  orchis  path, 
followed  by  his  grayhonnd,  Nym. 

Mrs.  Courtney  sprang  to  the  mirror,  pnt  a  nastur- 
tium in  her  black  hair,  and  dusted  her  cheeks  with 
rouge  from  her  poudre  jar. 

Alf  oame  in,  removixMf  his  straw  hat. 

"  Where  is  Althea,  Mrs.  Courtney?'* 

"I  think  the  dear  child  has  gone  for  a  walk. 
Come  in  and  sit  down^Ir.  Glyndon." 

But  Alf  looked  wistmlly  through  the  long  French 
window. 

"  Do  you  know  which  way  Althea  went?" 

"No^Idonot." 

He  must,  perforce,  wait  He  sat  down,  and  Nym 
curled  himself  up  on  the  door-mat,  indifferent  to 
Hecate's  growling. 

"AU  well  at  The  Elders?" 

'*A11  well,''  responded  Alf,  al>flent]y. 

Mrs.  Courtney  began  embroidering  Farma  violets. 

"  Of  oourae  our  beauty  has  not  gone  alone,"  look- 
ing op  wUh  an  arch  smile  ap  she  matched  her 
pnrplea. 

"Then  she  has  gone?  and  with  whom?"  asked 
Alf,  quickly. 


"  I  saw  her  in  the  garden  half  an  hjour  ago  with 
Doctor  Dunleith.  She  came  in  for  her  sun-oiat.  I 
have  not  seen  her  since." 

Alfs  fkce  changed  wrathfnlly.. 

*•  I  told  her  I  was  coming  over  this  morning!"  ho 
burst  out,  then  recollected  himself.  "  Tide  is  an- 
noyiiw,  for  I  made  an  engagement  to  see  her." 

"Ah!"  with  sympathy.  "How  thoughtless  of 
Althea !  Such  a  long,  hot  walk  as  ^oo  have  ha/I 
from  The  Elders!    Sit  nearer  the  wmdoWjUnd  let 


ae  give  you  a  glass  of  lemonade." 
Undecided  What  < 


course  to  pursue,  he  submitted 

to  be  coddled,  and,  gradually  eooUng,  warmed 
again  under  Mrs.  Courtney's  bewitching  smiles  and 
solicitous  attentions.  What  pretty  little  white  hands 
she  had  I  How  rich  the  jetty  braids  and  tinting  6f 
the  olive  cheek ! 

He  had  never  noticed  how  handsome  the  widow 
was  before.  Her  age  ?  He  could  not  tell  witb^i 
ten  years.  He  guessed  her  to  be  twenty-flve.,  She 
was  thirty-seven. 

She  made  him  quite  contented  In  half  an  hour. 
Then : 

"  I  am  afraid  Althea  is  a  little  bit  of  a  flirt,  Mr. 
Glyndon." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  why  does  she  go  to  walk  with  Doctor 
Dunleith  but  to  lead  him  on?" 

' *  Does  Doctor  Dunleith  admire  Althea ?" 

"  That  Is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  seez)  the^ 
'together." 
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"Boi  I  neyer  hare  Been  them  together/'  said 
poor  Aif,  oneMily.  "  I  haye  always  thought  Al- 
thea  appreciated  me/'  a  little  proadly  and  salkfly. 

"  Did  70a  ever  know  a  blonde  wno  was  not  a 
eoqaette,  Hr.  Gljndon  ?  Well,  jon  mnst  learn  to 
put  ap  with  it" 

"Bat  I  never  shall!'' 

Ifrs.  Courtney  arched  her  penciled  eyebrows  in 
■orprise. 

**  I  never  shall  pat  np  with  a  ooqoettish  wife/' 
repeated  Alf.    "  I  detest  a  married  iurt/' 

"Ah,  well/'  placidly,  "  perhaps  she  wiU  not  do 
80  after  she  is  married*  ion  most  have  patience, 
my  detr  friend.    It  is  too  late  now  to  complain/' 

«'Ko,  it  te  tio<  /"  exclaimed  Alf,  all  wise  at  two- 
and-twenty.  **  Toa  know  who  I  am,  Mrs.  Courtney 
—lyoii  know  my  position  and  my  entire  devotion  to 
Althea.  If  she  does  not  wish  to  make  me  a  devoted 
and  aingle^hearted  wife,  I  don't  want  her  to  marry 
me  atsB." 

*"  Oh.  dear,  bat  she  wilU  I  have  no  doubt  but 
ahe  will,"  Tenionded  Mrs.  CourlMy,  soothingly* 
"Bon'tbehitffy."  . 

"  I  am  not  hasty !"  repVed  Al^,  his  eves  flasMng. 
and  t'^e  persphration  breaking  out  on  his  btow.  "  I 
speak  in  entire  calmness,  and  I  mean  precisely  what 
I  say !"  ia  a  trembling  voice. 

•'llydearAU^d!" 

He  felt  more  than  saw  her  tender  glanee,  for  his 
•yes  were  ftdl  of  tears  at  the  bare  mention  of  giving 
Althea  up. 

**  what  a  heart  70a  have !  Ah,  liad  I  ever  been 
loved  so!" 

'*  You  should  have  been  loved,  Mrs.  Conrtney/' 
reapended  Alf,  after  a  moment,  manlike,  vexed 
witJi  his  weakness.    "You  are  a  very  beantiftd 


She  amfled  &intl7— sighed. 

"Ah,  love  is  not  for  all— only  fbr  the  few,"  she 
mvrmored. 

The  sad  bronette  face  was  very  lovely.  AlTs 
boyish  eyee  softened  and  lighted,  Bhe  extended 
her  white  hand  soff^.    He  took  it 

"  I  am  very  sorry  yon  shonld  be  lonelv ;  I  did  not 
thfaik,"  he  began,  feeling  nearer  than  he  had  ever 
done  before  to  the  pretty  widow  of  his  ladylove's 
ffoardian.  She  had  been  the  second  wife  of  Mi^'or 
Courtney,  Alf  remembered,  and  the  major  was  a 
veteran  of  sixty  when  he  had  married  her. 

*'  Bat  70a  know,  now.  Ah,  never  mind !  here  is 
Althea!^ 

A  yoong  lady  and  a  gentleman  entered  the  room. 
The  young  Ufly  had  gold  hair,  blue  ribbons,  and  a 
sun-hat  trimmed  with  daisies.  The  gentleman  was 
an  elderly,  sandy- whiskered  Scotchman.  Alfs  eyes 
Ustaatlv  grew  cold  and  hard ;  he  saluted  Doctor 
Duuklth  stifHy,  looked  at  Althea,  and  turned  and 
walked  into  the  library  with  her. 

*'  May  I  ask  where  70U  have  been?"  he  said. 

"Only  9n  the  lower  terrace.  Have  you  been 
hei«  long,  Alf?  I  asked  Mrs.  Courtney  to  call  me  if 
you  oame." 

He  looked  sharply  into  her  eyes ;  they  were  guile- 
less as  a  babe's. 

"  Did  you?"  he  said,  coldly.  "  She  did  not  seem 
to  remember  any  such  request,  or  to  know  your 
vhereabouts.  Perhaps  yon  preferred  not  being 
disturbed?" 

"  Oh,  I  wasn't  doiuff  anything— not  a  thing!"  re- 
plied Althea,  lazily,  sitting  down  in  an  armchair. 
What  hot  weather  it  is?" 

"Does  it  take  two  to  do  nothjng?  You  didn't 
need  a  companion  to  help  you,  did  you  ?"  said  Alf, 
after  a  moment 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  flirting  with  Doctor  Dnn- 
leith?"  asked  Althea,  suddenly  taking  fire  under 
Alfs  cold,  suspicious  glances.  "  What  abominable 
nonsense !"    And  then  and  there  they  quarreled. 

Quarreled  and  parted  in  unrelenting  anger. 

When  Mrs.  Julie  Courtney  was  left  alone,  she 
dropped  her  ombroideiy  and  glanced  toward  the 
'  library-door. 


"Conceited  cab!  how  vain  he  is  of  his  liatfaec^ 
wealth  1  I  married  Mi^or  Courtney  fbr  jost  aiieh  an 
esUte,  and  I  will  marry  him/  I  wiU  be  tha  riebsat 
woman  in  Midlands!  But  how  tiresoma  ha  is 
glowering  around  about  Althea !  I  detest  snob  san- 
timental  nonsense !  But  I  can  break  np  the  match, 
and  I  will;  for  another  each  catch  wffl  not  ofibr 
soon,  and  I  am  in  my  thirty-eighth  year.  Heigh-ho ! 
there  goes  Alf  down  the  garden,  with  a  Ihce  like  a 
thunder-cloud,  and  Althea  is  crying  1    Thar  hava 

goarreled.  Good  1  excellent !  better  than  I  dared 
ope  for !  I  wonder  if  the  aandy-whiakerad  old 
Scotchman  does  care  anything  for  Althea  t  She 
doesn't  care  a  pin  for  hhn !" 

Did  Mrs.  Julie  Courtney's  plan  to  ndn  the  happi- 
ness ot  our  lovers  succeed  f  No,  though  har  wiU 
waa  good  enongh.    I'D  tell  you  why. 

While  ahe  sat  musing,  Doctor  Dunleith  soddeiity 
appeared  and  dropped  on  his  knee  before  her. 

"  I  love  ytfu !" 

Mrs.  Courtney  shook  her  head. 

"  1  have  a  magiilBcent  estate  hi  Scotland  1** 

Mrs.  Courtney  listened. 

"  1  am  worth  a  hundred  tiionsand  poonds !' * 

Mn.  Courtney  gave  him  her  hand. 

Boi  no  one  loii 
was  distracted.  m 

Mrs.  Cottrtoey  met  him  one  day  ^  the  foot  of  the 
avenue.    Bhe  looked  in  surprise  at  his  pale  ohaeka. 

"  You  are  not  ff«ti,  Mr>  Gljndon  f" 

"  I  am  heartbroken/^  «  . 

A  light  HA^hod  upon  her. 

"Ah,  I  ren]f^mb«r  I  My  dear  young  friend,!  nade 
a  blunder  the  oLher  da  v.  AlthVa  bad  not  gone  to 
walk  with  l:^JCto^  DgELfcUh ;  fih«  b«Kiad  ne  to  tell 
you  that  sht  n  as  on  the  lower  Lernce,  bst  I  forgot 
Ah,  soch  a  wretched  meu^ciry  ua  I  have!  Am  I 
rea^y  don't  thmk  Boctor  DuDleith  haa  arc 


new.   Althea  wept  in  secret ;  Alf 


-be  I 


aver  htia 
suae  he  kaa  fR>- 


attached  to  Althea,  beoaose 
posed  to  Tiv$  /" 

It  seemed  to  poor  Alf  as  if  a  whole  volliey  eC  Ay- 
rockets  had  suadenly  ascended  faito  the  aic 

"  And  you " 

"  I  have  accepted  him.    fiehaa " 

"Love  for  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  a  magnifloent  old  pUice  in  Edfai- 
burgh!" 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  yoa  !'* 

"And  a  carriage  and  lovely  horses,  and  is  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds " 

But  All  was  half-way  up  the  avenue,  going  to  Aid 
Althea. 

"  Tiresome  cub  1"  reuarked  Julie,  ianning  her- 
self. 


The  Weary  Heart 

**  Thi  long,  long  weary  day 
Has  passed  la  teaia  away,** 

sabg  a  voice  ao  clear  and  aweet,  that  it  AsU  on^ 
ears  of  Guy  Walsingham  like  the  mellow  music  of  s 
tinkling  bell  or  rippling  waters.  He  started  and 
looked  around  him.  Prom  whence  came  that  deli- 
cious combination  of  sounds? 

He  had  traveled  in  evei^ountry,  he  had  heard 
the  most  celebrated  canul^icet  of  each  nation, 
but  never  a  voice  like  that !  Was  it  real,  or  was  it 
fancy?  Did  it  proceed  ttom  a  human  bemg, era 
wood-nymph? 

As  that  thought  floated  through  his  mhid,  he 
noticed  a  small  opening  in  the  wood  before  him, 
which  before  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  ouickly 
stepped  within.  Before  his  eyes  sat  a  maiden  on 
the  step  of  alow,  rustic  cottage,  braiding,  or,  rather, 
weaving  a  basket,  accopipanying  her  vroik  with  a 
song. 

She  was  of  slight  form ;  her  queenly  head  was  en- 
coiled  frith  raven  braids ;  the  eontour  of  her  face  wis 
a  perfect  oval,  and  her  complexion  waa  as  -Ihir  snd 
transparent  as  If  formed  from  wax ;  her  long,  droop- 
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ing  •7«ltah«8  Itid  upoD  her  oheeks  glistenlDg  with 
tean,  uid  her  bosom  rose  and  l^n  as  if  in  great 
•motion. 

Tlie  noise  startled  her,  and  she  quickly  raised  her 
•jee;  thej  fell  on  the  stranger;  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  stood  in  the  open  doorway  like  a  timid 
liawn,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  fly  or  to  remain. 

*' Pardon  me,  mademoiselle!"  exclaimed  6ny, 
touching  hi^  hat  respectfhllr.  "  I  was  allured  here 
by  jour  sweet  music.  Wul  you  kindly  favor  me 
witA  another  songr' 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  and  then  stepping 
withto  the  open  doorway,  she  drew  a  large  haip 
before  her,  and  seating  herself  before  it,  oommenced 
to  nm  her  fingers  over  the  strings.  At  first  her 
▼oioe  quivered,  and  the  color  came  and  went  in  her 
timnaparent  cheeks ;  but  in  a  few  moments  she  for- 

Sot  the  stranger,  forgot  self,  forgot  all— all  save  the 
elidoQs  music  which  nas  intojdcating  her  very 
aonl. 

Gay  stood  Uke  one  spellbound,  transfixed,  as  Jier 
▼oioe  rose  and  fell,  ever  clear,  ever  nnre,  without 
on^  lUse  note,  and  when  she  ceased,  ne,  too,  for  a 
moment  remained  silent. 


Tour  voice  is  very  highly  cultivated  !*'  he  ex 

Jtfd.    v/' 

"Myfcther." 


claimed,  entiiusiasticaUj 
which  I  ever  heard. 


lUv.    *'It  surpasses  anything 
Who  is  your  teacher  ?" 

'  Your  fotber !"  he  ejaculated.  "  He  must  be  a 
perfect  musician.  **  Is  he  not  known  out  in  the 
world  r' 

**  Bt  used  to  be  before—"  but  she  hesiUted ;  the 
blood  seemed  to  recede  from  her  cheek  at  .the 
memory  of  something  in  the  past  which  his  simple 
inquiry  sug[geftted— "  before  ne  lived  here^^  she 
concluded. 

At  that  inatant  there  was  a  rustling  ot  the  leaves, 
and  a  man  of  the  most  venerable  appearance 
•merged  from  their  midst  His  form  was  tall  and 
noble,  long  sOver  hair  fell  in  rippling  curves  to  his 
shoulders,  and  his  beard,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
extended  to  his  waist 

The  songstress  sprang  up,  threw  her  arms  around 
hia  neck,  ussing  and  rekissing  him  as  she  cried : 

**  I  was  so  lonely  without  you  !** 

"Hy  poor  birdling,'*  he  said,  compassionately, 
drawing  her  close  to  liis  breast  as  if  tearful  of  losing 
her.  "And  you,  sir,"  he  demanded,  sternly.  '*  to 
what  am  I  indebted  for  your  visit  ?  This  is  my  lamb. 
I  have  kept  her  hidden  in  the  fold— must  the  lion 
•break  inf^ 

The  hot  blood  rushed  In  a  torrent  to  Guy's  face ; 
but  he  quietly  restrained  his  temper  in  the  presence 
of  one  so  aged  and  so  mi^estic. 

*'  To  your  daughter's  voice,  sir,"  he  replied, 
calmly.  "1  was  riding  without,  I  heard  a  song 
which  was  peerless,  ana  I  was  tempted  to  intrude. 
I  will  leave,  sir,  and  you  shall  not  be  troubled 
more ;"  and  he  bowed  as  if  to  depart. 

•«  Remain  a  few  moments,"  ooserved  the  musi- 
cian ;  "  and  you  please  go  within,  my  Leonore ;  I 
wish  to  apeak  with  this  gentleman." 

She  obeyed,  casting  a  glance  behind  her  at  Guy. 
,  ••  Young  man,"  he  oegan,  *'  I  am  most  favorably 
impreosed  with  your  appearance."  Gay  bowed 
respectfully  in  acknowledgment  "And  I  believe  I 
know  from  whence  v|M|ame." 

<*  From  Wabiogk^pRili,"  observed  Guy.  "  Guy 
Walsingham,  at  yoiMlrvice." 

"As  I  suspected,"  he  continued,  "and  I  read  in 
your  &ce  that  I  may  trust  you  with  my  secret  Years 
ago  I  was  known  in  the  world  as  the  most  popular 
musician,  and  I  then  married  a  prima  donna,  an 
Italian.  She  was  much  younger  tnan  I,  and  I  wor- 
ahiped  her.  Our  life  sped  along  happily,  until  one 
nij^t  wtthout  warning,  I  found  she  had  fled  with  an 
English  nobleman,  leaving  our  infant  daughter  be- 
hind hei'.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  griei.  I  did 
not  try  to  trace  her.  I  abandoned  the  stage,  took 
my  little  Leonore,  came  here,  built  this  retreat,  and 
have  remained  here  ever  since.  I  have  brought  up 
my  own  child,  educated  her,  cultivated  the  voice 


which  she  inherited  firom  her  mother,  and  haT»  kept 
her  secluded  from  the  contamination  of  the  ciMae 
world.  You  have  discovered  my  retreat,  found  my 
Jewel— can  I  trust  to  your  honor  never  to  reveal 
your  knowled|;e  to  your  friends^  or  must  I  leave  this 
Eden,  which  is  enaeared  to  my  darling  by  every 
recollection  of  her  childhood?" 

Guy  was  ahnost  moved  to  tears  by  tl^e  eannit 
ness  of  the  aged  parent 

"  I  give  you  the  word  and  honor  of  a  ffentleman," 
he  responded  quickly, "  that  never  wUl  I  betray, 
nor  yet  will  I  intrude.  Your  daughter  .«hail  be 
sacred  to  me." 

He  meant  it  then ;  he  intended  to  be  sincere,  as  he 
ofibred  his  hand  to  the  sorrowing  musician,  who 
grasped  it  and  shook  it  warmly. 

"ibe^veyou;  I  trust  in  you." 

"And  your  trust  shall  not  be  in  vain."    ,   ,, 

"  God  bless  you  1  Leonore,  come  hither.  Bring 
my  vi<din,  and  accompany  me  upoi^  the  harf ." 

Bhe  did  as  she  was  Did. 

"  What  shaU  I  sing  r*  she  asked. 

"  Some  of  the  German  songs  which  I  have  racantly  ^ 
taught  you." 

Again  she  ran  her  fingers  over  the  atriajn,  and 
again  her  voice,  in  all  iU  birdlike  beanty,  fdU  lika.a 
balm  upon  Guy's  heart. 

When  she  ended,  he  stood  for  an  instant  in  ailaaoe, 
then,  lifUng  hia  hat  and  bowing  to  both,  he  dis- 
appeared as  suddenly  as  he  had  come.  Ba  want 
to  his  horse,  that  stood  pawing  the  ground,  numi^d, 
and  rode  away  over  the  lonelv  moor.  And  with 
him,  in  imagination,  went  the  fair  songatiesa ;  her 
songs  still  lingered  in  his  ear,  and  aonoed  hi  his 
heart 

In  vain,  after  hia  return,  his  betrothed,  Constance 
Wilberforce,  his  father's  ward,  rallied  him  en  his 
absentmindedness ;  he  turned  from  her  as  fit>m  the 
destroyer  of  bis  peace.  He  was  bound  to  her,  not 
only  by  honor,  but  by  fear  of  his  fkther's  cuiae  if 
he  proved  recreant  to  hia  vows,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment he  hated  her  for  it 

Each  day  after,  he  rode  in  the  same  direction, 
until  the  Jealoua  Constance  longed  to  explore  the 
gloomy,  unkihabited.  dreary  meor, 

Heanwhile,  at  first  the  venerable  musician  lived 
in  fear  of  his  return,  but  as  days  went  past  and  he 
saw .  him  not,  and  Leonore  never  mentioned  his 
name,  he  ceased  to  be  uneasy. 

Guy  Walsingham  was  honorable,  ha  faid,  and  he 
need  harbor  no  doubts. 

But  one  day,  after  he  had  gone  to  the  neighboring 
city,  Leonore,  becoining  weaiy  and  lonely,  was 
tempted  to  stray  outside  of  the  denae  dhelter  that 
concealed  their  oot  from  view. 

Scarcely  had  she  left  the  foliage  when  Guy  ap- 
peared before  her.  As  before,  he  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  and  talked  to  her  in  tones 
that,  alas  1  had  brought  sorrow  to  already  too  many 
tmsling  hearts.  Had  he  been  enchanted  with  her 
music,  siie  was  equally  intoxioated  with  his  con- 
versation. 

That  was  but  the  first  of  their  meetings ;  he  came 
every  day  afterward  when  her  father  was  away. 
She  tremblingly  asked  to  be  allowed  to  tell  her 
parent  of  his  visits,  but  he  coaxed  her  to  keep  them 
secret 

"  It  would  only  disturb  him,"  he  urged,  "  and 
thereby  endanger  his  life." 

He  would  never  forget  her,  never  love  another, 
and,  by-and-bv,  win  her  father's  consent :  and  she, 
never  having  heard  of  false,  lovers,  and  falser  vows, 
obeyed  him  implicitly.  He  was  her  idol  to  worship, 
and  the  worshiping  thereof  filled  her  soul  with  a 
new  life,  a  new  amatipiri  el^  reveled  in  all  the  h>- 
toxication  of  a  fiis(4ove^eam. 

Six  months  passed  away,  and  one  day  aft^r  the 
hermit  returned  home  he  said  to  his  daughter : 

"  You  rememl>er  that  young  man  that  came  here 
once!" 

The  hot  blood  crimsoned  her  fisoe  aa  aha  bowed 
assent 
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"  H6  ia  to  be  married  to-nlffht/'  he  cominned, 
notklDg  not  the  sudden  pallor  that  orerapread  her, 
nor  the  conmlaiye  claaping  of  the  wee  white  handa. 
Her  head  aeemed  to  swim,  eTerythinff  grew  dark 
aronnd  her,  but  with  a  powerfU  effort  ane  kept  her- 
self fh>m  ftdnting  away. 

"  Married— married  !''  ehe  kept  repeating  to  her- 
self. *'Her  Gaj  married!  An,  no,  it  most  be 
aome  fearful  mistake."  She  eonid  not  beliete  him 
false,  ahe  conld  not  condemn  him,  and  jret  her  heart 
kept  crying  oat,  in  its  blttemeas,  '*  Gqy— Qoj !"  as 
too  maliy  young  heart*  had  done  before  hers. 

Shortly  after  their  frugal  te*  ahe  pleaded  a  head- 
aehis,  and,  kissing  her  fkther  good-night,  retired  to 
her  own  room.  She  sat  down  by  the  low  window 
to  think ;  this  cruel  suspense  would  kill  her ;  she 
must  know  the  truth.  And  before  her  startled 
vision  aroae  Guy,  as  he  appeared  yesterday  when 
she  saw  him,  abatracted,  sorrowftil  and  gloomy. 
His  strange,  and.  '*  Farewell,  my  darling  !''took  a 
new  meamng  in  her  ears ;  then  perhaps  ne  re«li^ 
that  it  might  be  for  ever. 

Eb»  listened  until  she  heard  her  fkther  retire,  then 
merely  nutting  on  a  hat  which  her  fiather  had 
brougnt  ner  home,  she  crept  out  of  the  door,  out  of 
the  hedge,  and  Into  the  gloomy  moor. 

She  round  the  beaten  trace,  and  alone,  the  first 
tftne  In  her  Hfe  she  had  ever  left  the  cottage  side, 
she  sped  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  In  the  direc- 
tion which  she  had  so  frequently  watched  Guy  take. 
On,  on  she  plunged,  thinking  not  of  fear  or  of 
weariness.  Her  soul  waa  on  fire*,  she  was  crazy 
for  the  truth,  and  she  fbU  nor  saw  anythinff  else. 

At  last  there  burst  upon  her  bewifdered  vision  a 
sight  which  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  she 
stopped,  breathless  and  palpitating,  to  jraze  upon 
it  It  was  the  venerable  walsingham  Hall,  lit  np 
now  In  every  nook,  preparatory  to  the  coming 
festivities. 

Then  it  came  to  her  with  renewed  force  that  there 
her  destiny  waa  to  be  seated,  and  she  ran  fon^ard 
until  she  reached  the  gate,  which  the  porter  had 
just  opened  to  admit  a  carriage. 

''Let  me  in!"  she  cried;  and  the  porter  stood 
aghast  as  she,  with  long  white  dress,  and  her  hair 
sfi^K^Vng  down  her  shoulders,  fled  past  him  with 
all  the  Bwlness  of  a  deer. 

He  crossed  his  breast  fervently,  exclaiming: 

**  Bad  luck  to  the  bride  and  groom  to-night,  for 
ghosts  are  flying  round !" 

She  stole  round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  up  a 

Siazza,  and  hid  beUnd  a  long  hftnging  bunch  of 
rboping  vines,  with  her  face  pressed  so  close  to 
the  wtodow  that  she  could  see  all  witbhi. 

There  waa  but  one  object,  amid  all  that  glittering 
splendor,  that  attracted  her  attention.  It  waa  the 
bride  and  groom— Guy  Walsingham ! 

She  saw  it  waa  him,  and  her  eyes  were  riveted 
until  the  ceremony  was  over.  She  saw  him  kiss 
the  bride,  and  at  that  moment  her  aoul  burst  forth 
in  a  song,  "  The  last  link  is  broken  tiiat  binds  me 
to  thee,"'  sung  in  such  pathetic  tonea,  that  all  re- 
mained spellbound  and  motionless. 

The  bnde  had  caught  sight  of  the  white  face  and 
black  eyes  through  the  window-pane,  and  she 
turned  to  look  at  Guy.  One  look  snfSced ;  he  was 
as  white  aa  her  bridsl^robes.  She  remembered  his 
lonely  rides,  and  waa  convinced. 

'*  Some  escaped  lunatic,  Ck>nBtance,"  he  whls- 

Eered,  ^Hth  an  effort  to  appear  calm,  "  allured  here 
ythebrilUantlighta." 

But  ahe  heeded  him  not;  another  reason  had 
found  conviction  In  her  breast 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  Leonore  had  finished  the 
abng,  she  sprang  down  the  piazza-steps,  ran  toward 
the  gate,  and  repassed  the  porter  as  swiftly  as  she 
had  entered.  Behind  her,  in  eager  pursuit,  was  a 
man.  and  the  old  porter  shivered  as  he  ejaculated : 

*'  For  God's  sake,  afr,  go  back !    It's  a  ghost !" 

But  he  heeded  liim  not  He  ran  on  and  on  alter 
the  flying  crektore. 

She  looked  behind  her— saw  him.    Her  heart 


seemed  to  stand  stOI  with  a  new  sensatioa  of  hor- 
ror, but  yet  she  redoubled  her  speed.  On,  on,  over 
the  dense  moor  flew  the  pursnea  and  pursuer. 

At  last  her  foot  caugnt,  and  she  fell  headloog. 
Before  she  could  arise,  he  was  beside  her. 

**  Do  not  be  terrified !"  he  cried,  in  breathle* 
haste.  "  I  mean  no  harm.  But  your  voice,  lady- 
it  has  charmed  me.  It  would  make  a  fortmie  far 
you." 

*'  T  cannot  go  on  the  atage,*'  she  retmse^  de- 
apalrinffly.    **I  care  for  no  fortune." 

*'  But  you  may  hereafter,"  he  reaponded.  "  Thnt 
are  truer  people  than  he  up  there,^'  pointing  back 
to  the  hall;  **  and  if  ever  tne  day  cornea  whan  yea 
will  need  a  friend,  come  to  me.** 

So  saying,  he  thrust  a  card  in  her  hand. 

*'  Go  back,"  she  cried,  "  and  leave  me  aloae !  I 
want  no  Assistance." 

**  Shall  I  go  home  with  you?  This  is  a  lone^ 
way  "  he  said. 

*'  No,  no ;  I  only  want  to  die !    Leave  me  T' 

"Good-night,  then,"  he  aaid,  sadly.  "Ifbelthat 
I  shall  see  you  agahi." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away. 

But  a  short  thne'more  elapsed  ere  she  waa  hoaie. 
She  entered  the  cot,  threw  herself  on  the  fioor,  and 
remained  there  tOl  momfaig:  None  but  herself  and 
her  God  knew  the  anguish  that  ahe  underwent  It 
seemed,  that  her  life  nad  auddenly  been  robbed  of 
all  its  sweetness. 

The  morning  came  at  last,  and  shet  rose  np,  took 
09"  her  bedewed  dress,  and  put  on  another.  Then 
she  went  out  and  prepared  her  Ihther*!  morning 
meaL  He  must  not  be  neglected.  But  no  song 
rose  to  her  lips,  as  usual ;  ahe  went  around  aad  and 
aUent 

The  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  but  he  came  not 
She  grew  apprehensive,  she  scarcely  knew  what  of, 
and,  going' to  his  door,  tapped.  He  did  not  anawer 
her,  and  she  pushed  it  open.  He  lay  on  hia  bed, 
apparently  asleep ;  she  went  to  him. 

"Father,  father  "ahe  pleaded,  "wake  up!" 
She  stooped  over.  Kissed  his  lips;  they  were  cold 
and  damp.  A  andden  fear  sent  a  thrill  through 
her.  She  had  heard  of  death,  but  never  aeen  it 
Was  thU  death?  Could  it  be?  No!  In  sudden 
frenzy,  she  shook  him,  crying :  "  Wake  up!  wake 
up !    Your  Leonore  will  die !" 

But  the  father  that  never  fdled  to  respond  before 
heeded  her  not,  and  the  bitter  truth  pierced  like  an 
arrow  to  her  heart— 2>ead/  She  fell  on  the  floo^, 
and  it  was  long  before  she  recovered  flrom  that 
deathlike  swoon.  When  she  did,  it  was  to  arise  up 
like  one  demented.  Alone  in  the  world,  to  whooi 
was  she  to  go?  Bereft  of  fhther  and  lo.ver  in  one 
night,  what  bad  she  to  live  for? 

Then  she  bethought  herself  of  the  man  who  par- 
sued  her,  and  she  ran  to  see  if  she  could  flna  hi^ 
card.  Yes,  crumpled  and  wet  with  her  teara,  hut 
still  legible.  "  Paul  HelmsmuUer,  532  Court  Street,** 
it  said ;  and,  after  kfssing  again  and  again  the  dear, 
lifeless  clay,  she  went  out  of  the  door  to  once  again 
tread  the  wild  moor-path. 

On,  on,  this  time  she  fle^  without  a  covering  ea 
her  head,  and  her  black  hair  hanging  in  dlaorder 
down  her  back.  On,  on,  toopgh  the  hot  sun  shone 
down  on  her  with  scorctfBnower.  Whut  cated 
she  for  the  sun  while  hef^Hsr  lay  dead?  On, 
until  she  came  once  more  wiVm  slffbt  of  Walsing- 
ham Hall,  from  down  whose  graveled  pathway  a 
coach  rolled,  containing  the  bridal  party.  Cnv 
looked  out,  saw  her,  believed  she  waa  insane,  ana 
sank  back  cowering  into  the  comer  of  the  coach, 
ejaculating  to  himself: 

"  My  perfidy  has  ruined  her !    She  ts  insane  V* 

White  and  frozen,  the  picture  of  that  bareheaded, 
sorrow-stricken  child  was  impressed  indeUbly  on  bil 
memory  for  ever,  and  for  ever  to  rankle  there  as  a 
poisoned  two-edged  sword!  His  vid^  saw  her; 
sh^  glanced  at  the  man  she  called  huaband  in 
disgust  "  How  foul,"  she  thought,  "  must  a  aosA 
be  that  could  thua  ruin  one  so  young,  so  fair  I" 
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Hot  Leonore  paid  no  attention  to  them ;  her  whole 
mergiei  were  bent  now  on  the  one  object,  to  searoh 
for  a  friend  to  come  to  her  fi&ther.  On,  notil  she 
came  to  a  woman  on  the  street. 
•**TeU  me  wkere  Ooort  Street  is,  for  the  lo^e  of 
God  ?"  she  cried.  Bnt  the  woman,  afiHghted,  be- 
lieved she  was  insane,  and  fled  from  her.  On,  until 
she  reached  a  gronp  of  boys,  who  sat  op  a-shouting : 

'*Here  is  Nanov!  Where's  yonr  mammy?  is 
year  daddy  dmnkr' 

"  Bom  I  boys !"  she  wailed, "  tell  me  where  Court 
Street  n  T  Hy  father  is  dead— dead,  do  yon  hear  ?'' 
Bnt  ttiU  they  shonted  after  her,  threw  mnd  and 
rooks,  and  formed  a  circle  round  her ;  while  she, 
fidnl  and  weary,  grew  so  bewildered  that  she 
scarcely  knew  where  she  was, and  kept  crying: 
'*  Tell  me !  oh,  t^  me  where  622  Court  Street  isf ' 

And  eaoh  moment  the  mob  of  boys  grew  more 
dense  and  her  head  beoame  weaker.  At  last  one 
eame.  with  a  spark  more  of  humanity  in  his  breast. 

"Here!"  he  said;**it  U  that  bh»wn  house  up 
there  !•» 

She  flew  from  the  midst  of  them— flew  as  if  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  toward  it,  the  shouting  crowd 
growing  laigar  behind  her.  At  last  she  reached  it, 
looked  up,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  stone  steps. 

At  that  moment  Paul  opened  the  door  to  see  what 
the  noise  meant ;  his  eye  fell  on  the  inanhnate^orm, 
and  he  hurried  down  and  nicked  her  up. 

**  Poer  eUld!  Guy  Walsbgham,  curses  will  rest 
on  your  head !"  he  muttered.  He  carried  her  in, 
closed  the  door,  laid  her  on  a  couch,  and  then 
called  his  housekeeper. 

"  Bring  restoratiTes,  ^nick!*'  be  said ;  '*  for  she  is 
dying  1" 

It  seemed  as  if  her  eyes  would  never  unclose. 
whea  they  did,  she  sprang  up,  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  tamnwe,  and  looked  around  her. 

"WlmtettBir* she  asked.    **IsHadreamr> 

"  Ton  are  with  a  friend,  poor  child,*'  murmured 
Paul,  tenderly ;  **  lie  down !" 

'*  Lie  down?  Oh,  no!  Ton  do  not  knonr!  Ton 
said  yon  would  be  a  friend  to  me— will  yon?  My 
father  is  home,  dead-^dead  I  No  one  to  care  for 
bim^no  one  tO'  bury  him !  Will  you— oh,  say,  will 
you  cone  with  me  ?"  she  pleaded. 
.  '*  Tea,*^  he  answered,  quickly.  **  Where  is  your 
home?" 

**Awi^  orer  the  moor— ^ou  saw  last  night." 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?"  he  asked,  in  sur> 
prise. 

"  I  ran,  ran  until  those  cruel  boys  followed  me." 

'*  My  God !".  he  exclaimed.  "  It  is  eight  miles ! 
Ton  wiU  die.  of  fatigue.    Lie  down  and  rest." 

*'  No,  no,  I  am  not  weary.    Will  you  go  to  my 
fatherl'^  she  oried,  pnlUiig  his  sleeve. 
.  '*  Tes,  I  win  go.    Lie  down  nntil  I  get  ready." 

He  went  out  of  the.  room;  ordered  his  house- 
keeper  to  give  her  wine  and  make  her  eat,  and  then 
went  to  k>ok  for  an  undertaker  to  go  with  him.  In 
a  very  few  moments  he  returned. 

**  what  is  your  name  ?"  he  asked. 

"Leottore." 

**Leonorewhat?" 

**  Leonore  Bhedem.  My  fiitber  was  Carl  Rhe- 
dem." 

"Carl  Rhedem!"^^ried,  in  surprise.  "Carl 
.Rhedem,  the  celebi^Hnusician?" 

*'  Tea.    Are  yon  pRg?"  she  asked. 

*'  I  am.  Come."  He  led  her  to  the  door,  lifted 
her  into  the  carriage  awaiting  them,  and  got  in  be- 
side her..  He  drew  her  bead  to  his  bosom,  whis- 
pering, "  Best,  poor  lonely  child." 

Slowly  they  drove  along  the  edge  of  the  moor, 
and  the  undertaker  followed  behhid  with  the  long 
black  ooflln.  When  they  stopped  where  she  had 
daaignatad,  Paul,  seeing  no  house  or  sign  of  habita- 
tion, almost  believed  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
a  maniao,  but  she  sprang  from  the  carriage,  opened 
the  hedge,  and  went  in.  He  followed  her  as  she 
flew  iiit#  ihe  oot,  and  to  where  her  dead  parent 


"  Oh,  fother.  fhther !"  she  sobbed,  "  you  have  not 
waked  up !  Oh,  speak,  fkther ;  tell  your  Leonore 
that  you  forgive  her  for  her  love !  Forgive,  fother, 
forgive."  Bulfthe  fhther  heard  not  his  child.  "I 
am  alone !"  she  wailed ;  "  all  alone— not  a  friend !" 

"  Ton  have  one  true  friend,"  said  Paul,  in  soft 
tones,  as  he  tried  to  take  her  away  from  the  corpse. 
"  I  will  ever  be  your  friend." 

But  she  sprang  from  him,  and  clung  to  her  dead 
fkther. 

"Ton  must  come  away  now,  poor  child,"  he 
said,  sadly,  "  while  your  father  is  being  cared  for. 
Too  must  oome  home  with  me,  and  they  will  bring 
him  there.  He  must  have  a  burial  befitting  so  great 
a  musician." 

But  she  tried  to  tear  herself  awav  fh>m  him.  until 
he  lifted  her,  as  though  she  had  been  a  child,  and 
placed  her  agahi  in  the  carriage. 

Once  more  they  were  back  to  the  musician^ 
house,  and  an  impressive,  costiy  and  large  foneral 
was  given  to  the  deceased  fkvorite  that  had  disap- 
peared so  mysteriously  from  public  view.  Evenr- 
thing  of  value  was  brought  away  flrom  the  cot  in  the 
wood  to  decorate  Leonore's  room,  and  everything 
that  Paul  could  do  to  cheer  her  was  done.  Among 
her  fkther's  possessions  she  found  a  small  portrait 
of  a  lovely  woman,  and  undemeaA  it  inscribed, 
"My  Leonore!"  She  recognized  that  as  her 
mother. 

As  yet  Paul  had  asked  her  notiiing  coneendDg 
her  past  life ;  he  was  awaitina  for  her  to  become 
able  to  speak  of  the  past  calmly.  He  longed  to 
know  what  tie  bad  bonnd  her  to  Guy,  but  felt  too 
delicate  to  make  inquiries. 

At  last  she  came  to  him  one  night  lust  as  twiliffht 
began  to  throw  her  eartain  around  the  earth.  He 
was  in  his  library  with  his  head  bowed  down.  She 
drew  a  >tool  up  beside  him,  and,  sitting  down, 
rested  her  two  hands  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"My  dear  guardian,"  ahe  asked,  "would  you 
like  to  hear  the  story  of  my  past  life,  and  why  my 
—my  fktiier  left  the  world  ?" 

"I  would,  Leonore,"  he  returned,  kindly;  "I 
have  often  wished  to  know." 

Then  she  commenced  with  the  flrst  of  the  sad 
story,  aa  her  fother  had  told  it>  and  went  over  it 
until  she  oame  to  her  own.  She  told  how  Guy  came 
flrst  to  their  oot,  and  of  all  his  viidts  after. 

"  He  was  the  first  man  beside  my  fsther  I  ever 
saw,"  she  continued,  "  and  the  first  one  I'  ever 
loved.    He  is  gono— nr^  life  Is  empty." 

"No,  my  poor  child!"— he  had  mmtt  into  tiie 
habit  or  addressing  her  as  "  child,**  though  she  was 
seventeen  and  he  only  twenty-five — **  there  is  a 
long  future  before  you;  m  time  you  wUl  forget 
him." 

"Never!  never!"  she  cried,  passionatelv ;  "I 
wili  trust  no  one  else.  He  waa  my  God— for  the 
time  I  am  punished." 

He  turned  his  head  away  from  her,  as  If  struck 
a  deadly  blow.  He,  too,  had  learned  to  love  this 
child  ft^m  the  first,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  hear 
her  speak  so ;  he  had  believed  the  old  wound  was 
healing  over*  She  saw  his  sadness ;  it  tenched  her 
soul.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  conventionalisms  of 
life,  but  obeyed  her  first  impulse.  She  sprang  up, 
threw  her  arms  aroond  his  neck,  kissing  and  rekhis- 
iog  his  cheek,  as  she  cried : 

"Now  have  I  hurt  yon,  my  dear  guardian?" 

"  Ton  have  not  hurt  me,"  he  said,  evasively,  as 
he  released  himself  from  her,  and  arose  and  walked 
to  the  window. 

She  sat  down  on  the  stool,  and  dropped  her  head 
on  the  chair-arm.  He  looked  back,  saw  she  was 
sobbing,  and  came  to  her. 

"What is  it?"  he  uked,Uying  his  hand  kindly 
on  her  head. 

"  I  have  offended  you;  it  was  wrong  fbr  ma  to 
kiss  yon !"  she  oried. 

''No— no,  my  ohfld,"  he  said,  softly;  '*  may  yonr 
heart  always  be  as  innocent  as  now.  Forget  the 
past,  and  be  happy." 
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He  stooped  down,  kissed  her,  and  then  took  ker 
two  hands  in  his. 

A  year  went  past,  bat  still  he  kept  her  seclnded 
from  the  world.  His  name  was  faraoos  everywhere. 
Panl  Helmsmnller'B  mosfo  was  everywhere  popular, 
and  also  was  the  voice  of  Paul's  ward,  bnt  oe  coold 
not  be  induced  to  introdnce  her  into  society. 
^  At  last,  one  morning  Leonore  approached  him. 
f     **  I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  gnardle/^  she  said. 

*'  What  is  itr>  he  qneried,  lighUy.  "  Half  of  my 
Ungdomr 

"Not  qoite :  bnt  voir  influence.  Ton  told  me 
long  ago  I  coold  make  a  fortune  with  my  voice.  I 
do  not  wish  a  fortune,  bnt  I  wish  to  earn  my  own 
Uving.  Ton  have  been  so  good  to  me,  so  kind,  but 
I  must  go  away  now." 

His  face  hadgradoaUy  become  aa  pale  as  death 
while  she  spoke. 

"  In  what  have  I  been  remise,  my  Leonore  ?"  he 
asked.  '*  Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  me  ?  My  life 
was  sad  and  aimless  until  you  came ;  now  do  you 
wish  to  make  it  a  void  again  T' 

**  Oh,  do  not  think  me  ongrattAil  I"  she  cried. 

"I  shall,  unless  you  drop  that  foolish  fkncy. 
Leonore,  I  could  not  bear  to  have  jrou  go  on  the 
stage.    Why  do  you  wish  to  leave!    Tell  me  truly, 

She  had  never  vailed  a  thought  from  her  friend. 
She  did  not  think  of  doing  so. 

''  They  are  coming  home,"  riM  said,  sadly.  "  I 
could  not  bear  to  be  so  near  him." 

Again  the  blood  left  his  &ee,  and  a  stem  expres- 
sion crept  to  his  lips. 

**  Ton  shall  not— you  ahall  not  be  contaminated 
by  breathingthe  same  ahr  he  breathes !"  he  ex- 
claimed.   *' We  shall  all  go  away  immediately." 

Her  worda  had  aw«kened  a  deeper  tosent  of 
feelinff  than  die  had  dreamed  of.  He  loved  her-^ 
Qod  mone  knew  how  weU,  how  pure— and  he  had 
beUeved  the  old  love  was  dying  ont  of  her  heart ; 
but  today  had  revealed  that  he  was  mistaken ;  it 
waa  there  as  deep,  as  fresh,  as  ever.  He  Mt  as  if 
he  hated  Guy  Walsingham,  and  was  eager  to  leave 
aa  Leonore  herself. 

They  went^Paul,  Leonore,  and  her  companion,  an 
4ged  aunt  of  Paul*t^to  other  countries ;  they  flitted 
from  place  to  place,  hither  and  thither,  any  place 
where  enjoyment  could  be  found. 

This  inteiconrae  with  the  worid  was  something 
new  to  Leonore,  and  she  grew  and  expanded  be- 
neath its  iaflneoee  nntfl  her  fame  for  beauty  and 
eleganee  was  a  bvword  tai  every  mouth. 'And  every 
day  Paul  watched  her  with  a  Jealoos  eye— watched 
lest  the  opening  bud  shenld  lose  ita  aweetness.  Bnt 
no,  she  was  ever  the  same— there  waa  no  change. 

Two  years  more  glided  by.  They  found  them- 
Belies  m  Germany*  in  a  very  desirable  locality. 
One  night  they  sat  together,  those  three,  in  a  pri> 
vate  parlor.  Leonore  commenced  flrst  to  warble, 
and  then  burst  forth  into  one  of  her  old  songs.  It 
reae  and  fell  and  quivered  in  the  air  like  the  song  of 
a  nightingale. 

A  moment  more,  the  door  opened^  and  a  man 
entered  unceremonionslv. 

**  Lady !"  he  cried, "  1  have  heard  yon  sfaig.  Ify 
star  ia  sick  to-night.  I  am  ruined  if  yon  do  not  flll 
her  place.  Will  vou  come  ?  I  will  give  you  three 
thousand  franca  for  to-night— anything,  to  save  my 
reputaUonl" 

Leonore  looked  over  to  Panl. 

"  May  I  go,  guardle  ?"  she  asked. 

"Please  yourself,"  he  retimed,  sadly,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  something  would  come  between 
their  lives  if  she  once  went  into  the  opera. 

**  I  will  come,  then.    What  is  my  part?" 

"The  leadhig  character  in  the  opera  of     ' 
This  is.  our  last  night.    To-morsew  night  the  other 
opera  of ,  the  same  composer." 

Leonora  clasped  her  hands  in  an  ecatasy  of  de- 
light   ^ 

"  My  father's  operas !"  she  crie^.  "  Oh,  Paul*  I 
know  them  so  weU,  and  to  have  them  in  public !" 


•tng« 


Her  eyes  glbtened  with  teara  as  she  Ibmg  heneU 
on  the  stool  beside  Paul  and  rested  her  hend  om  kia 
chair. 

'*  My  dariing,"  he  said,  softly,  smoothing  her  bnir, 
"  this  is  indeed  joy  for  you." 

"  Tour  name  ?"  the  stranger  asked. 

Panl  replied : 

"  Leonore  Rhedem,  Carl  Rhedem'a  dangliter.  I 
am  her  guardian,  Paul  Helmsmnller." 

The  man  rushed  to  them,  and  took  a  hand  of> 
both. 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  yon  on  beioff  the 
daughter  of  the  immoital  Rhedem,  and  yoa,  nr,  on 
your  own  merits!"  he  cried,  tanring  from  mnm  to 
the  other. 

At  last  all  was  setUed,  and  he  left 

After  Leonore  had  dressed  herself,  she  emmm  to 
where  Paul  was  awaiiing  her. 

"  Come  to  me  and  kiss  me  once  more  aayoa  oned 
to  do,  Leonore^  mv  child,  my  love,"  he  pleaded, 
"  for  it  seems  that  I  am  losing  you." 

She  obeyed  him  as  implicitly  aa  in  -her  naore 
vouthfol  days.  She  went  to  him,  put  her  amw  rooad 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  saying,  in  her  qokik,  tin- 
pulsive  tones: 

"  Nothing  win  ever  win  me  from  my  gnardfan." 

"  Qod  bless  yon  for  ever !"  he  said,  giving  her  n 
warm  embrace,  and  he  longed  then  and  there  to 
pour  into  her  ear  the  torrent  of  his  love,  but  vma 
afraid  of  aftrighttaig  her  from  Urn. 

He  would  still  wait  Barely  Qod  woidd  raeona- 
pense  his  patience. 

That  night  the  opem  wna  rendered  aa  it  never 
had  been  rendered  before.  She  never  forgot  for  n 
moment  that  it  was  her  ftt^er'a,  and  so  threw  her 
soul  into  it  She  brought  down  diowers  of  uipl 
costly  wreaths,  and  elegaat  bonqielB.  Snen  m 
in  unison  with  such  a  voice  never  trod  tta 
before. 

The  public  was  enchanted ;  the  manager  vmn  fai 
mptures,  and  hastened  at  the  close  taito  the  green- 
room, where  Paul  wu  awaiting  her,  to  ecojsrata- 
late  him  on  the  anccess  of  his  ptntiL 

"  The  prima  donna  EsteUe  is  in  the  shade  I"  he 
cried.    "  None  equals  Msdemoiselle  Leonore  I*' 

A  new  bargain  was  made  for  the  < 
and  they  retumed  home. 

Every  night  Paul  escorted  her  to  tihe  epem  and 
waited  for  her ;  every  night  he  saw  how  she  bnt 
added  to  her  fame,  and  yet  how  little  she  seemed 
to  care  for  it  Invitations,  faitroductiona  and  every- 
thing poured  in  upon  her,  tint  she  heeded  them  not. 
She  wished  for  no  other  society  save  Panl'a,  and 
he,  seeing  that,  took  heart 

At  last,  one  night,  he  noticed  her  eyes  wander  te 
one  of  the  boxes,  and  then  she  tnmedTdeatiily  pale. 
He  fsared  she  would  ftiint,  but  as  by  a  m^^t^ 
eflbrt,  she  went  through  her  part 

Hia  eyes  followed  hera.  Them  sat  Giy  Walsing- 
He had  I  .        ^ 

a  moment  the  gentle  musician  felt  like  cvstaig  timt 
man,  that  seemed  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  that  poor 
girl*s  fate. 

At  that  taistant  some  one  touched  Paul  on  tte 
shoulder.  ^^ 

"  Mademoisene  Bhedem'^Bfntfaig,"  they  said ; 
and  he  rushed  tnm  the  boxIMind  toe  seenee. 

She  wae  lying  on  one  of  the  sofhs  Hke  a  bmke^ 
my. 

"  My  darUngl"  he  cried,  dropphig  on  hia  kneea 
beside  her,  and  chafing  hmr  cold  hands,  "it  hae 
kUledyou!" 

A  moment  mom  she  becaiM  consefoia,  and,  do* 
spite  their  entreatiea,  would  mturo  to  the  stage. 

"Should  I  allow  him  to  triumph,  Paidf'  she 
asked. 

Paul  shook  his  head,  and  allowed  liertergo  kfr- 
ward  again. 

The  next  morning  n  gentleman  called}  and  a  card 
was  brought  up  to  Leonom.  She  took  it  and  Paal, 
thrilling  with  emotion,  awaited  the  result  She  mad 


s  eyes  followed  hera.  Them  sat  Giy  Walsinf- 
,  with  a  fhoe  scamely  less  pale  than  a  conoe. 
lad  seen  her,  mcogniaed  her,  and  she  him.   For 
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&•  name,  draw  »  pencil,  wrote  on  the  back,  *'  Mis 
RlMdeTB  to  not  home  to  yoQ>"  and  then  passed  it  to 
PaaL 

A  smile  of  latiilkotioii  lit  np  hia  fttoe.  Sorely  Leo- 
nore*s  love  for  him  was  dead  at  last 

Again  and  agiain  he  called.  He  wrote  letters,  he 
haottted  her  ererTwhere,  but  she  heeded  him  not, 
though  her  heart  within  was  bleeding  with  angoish. 

One  day  she  said  to  Paul : 

**Will  yon  accompany  me  a  short  distance  to- 
day ?  1  have  had  something  hannting  me  of  late. 
It  was  for  me  to  go  see  the  actress  whose  place  I 
haye  taken,  so  I  havo  get  her  address  from  the 
manager.'' 

Pam  #eadily  consented^  and  he  waited  below 
while  Leonora  sent  np  her  card.  She  was  irome- 
diatelT  admitted  and  nshered  np  to  the  sick  woman's 
nber. 


When  the  door  was  opened,  she  saw  a 
woman  of  remarkable  beanty  sitting  in  a  large  eaey- 
ohair.  One  glance,  and  she  stood  like  one  trans- 
fixed ;  a  flioosand  strange  emotions  flitted  through 
her  brain,  her  hea^  fl«tkered,  and  she  feared  she 
was  abont  to  hahU  That  face  was  familiar  to  her. 
She  nuhed  forward— the  woman  opened  her  arms 
to  receive  her. 

**  Hy  danffhter !"  she  cried. 

'*  Ify  motner  1''  sobbed  Leonore.  "  Hy  mother— 
the  mother  I  have  longed  for  1" 

**  Ood  has  granted  mj  prayer,''  murmured  the 
woman.    "And  Carl-r-wnere  Is  he  ?" 

"Dead!"  ' 

"Deadl"  she  cried;  "dead I  Foiwive  roe,  mv 
ehBd.    I  hate  suffered.    Carl— did  he  forgive  me  ?" 

-TesrlbeMetehedid." 

"  God  bless  my ^ 

She  fell  forward  on  her  daughter's  shoulder,  and 
the  erimson  lifetide  flowed  flrom  her  mouth  over  lier 
child.  Leonore  screamed.  The  servants  came 
flocUnff  in,  and  behind  them  Paul  HefansmuUer.  He 
fifled  the  dying  songstress  up,  laid  her  on  a  couch, 
and  sent  for  a  physieian. 

The  hemorrhage  was  stopped,  and  once  more  she 
opened  her  ^es. 

"She  is  my  mothet*"  whispered  Leonore  to 
she  stooped  ov^r  to  catch  her  last  fUnt 


Paul,  as 
whisper, 


But  no  words  caM  tfWA  her  Ups— she  was  dying. 

"  Give  her  air»"  «•  doctor  said,  and  Paul  drew 
J^ioiiore  back,  and  jgtoported  her  shivering  form. 

The  actress  loofcld  from  one  to  the  other,  closed 
]ier  eyes ;  a  singi*  atrtiggle,  and  aU  was  o'er.  Leo- 
nore was  indeed  an  orphan. 

Paul  took  Mteore'  home ;  he  ovenaw  the  burial 
of  her  mother,  and  bv  her  orders  placed  a  marble 
tablet  wftii  a  cross  on  It  over  her  head. 

Many  wondered  at  the  sudden  change,  the  sorrow- 
ftd  shade  that  came  over  the  young  songstress,  who 
seemed  ao  careless  of  fame ;  but  none  dreamed  that 
she  iMd  Just  buried  her  mother  in  the  form  of  the 
dead  prtma  donna.  Paul  Judged  it  best  to  be  so— 
to  keep  it  quiet. 

Shortly  alter  there  was  a  fire,  a  hajtiA  fire,  and 
ahe,  among  the  rest,  watched  its  forked  tongues 
shoot  up  to  the  very  heaveni.  There  was  a  subtle 
sometbmg,  she  knew  not  what,  that  fksdnated  her 
about  it,  and  she  watched  It  until  the  whole  block  of 
bufldtaigs  lay  a  smoldeijpK  pile  of  rufais. 

The  next  mombg  shi  picked  np  a  paper,  and  the 
first  tUng  that  met  her  view  was  an  aocottnt  of  the 
fire,  and  conspicuous  in  It  shone  the  nameofGny 
Waislnffham.  He  had  Imperiled  his  life  to  save  an 
old,  bedridden  lady  tiiat  had  been  left  to  bum,  as  no 
one  thought  it  safe  to  venture  after  her.  It  spoke 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and  added  that  it  was 
with  regret  the  public  would  hear  that  be  was  him- 
self severely  injured ;  his  eves  were  ao  badly  aflhoted 
as  to  render  him  totally  blind. 

She  dropped  the  paper  from  her  nerv^effifing^rs, ' 
and  stared  Into  vacancy.  Paul  arose,  and  came 
forward  to  her.  He  picked  "np  the  patter  and  lobked. 
A  moment^  and  he  comprehended  all. 

"You  love  ihU  maa  yei^i'ha  Midf-fahten^  so 


fierce  with  anguish  that  his  voice  waa  scarcely  re- 
eocnizable. 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"He  is  unworthy,  but  my  heart  has  never 
changed,  Paul,"  she  said,  sofUy,  strangely  moved  by 
the  mute  look  of  grief  in  his  clear  eyes.  "1  must 
go  to  him." 

He  bent  over  her,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  then 
left  the  room.  A  moment  later  he  came  to  the 
door. 

"  I  am  ready,  Leonore,"  he  said. 

She  Went  out,  and  their  ride  was  in  silence.  They 
drove  to  his  hotel,  and  she  was  shown  up  while  Pau 
awaited  below. 

She  went  in  unannounced,  and  gazed  upon  the 
wreck  of  her  first  and  only  love ;  his  eyes  were 
bound  up,  and  his  flice  wore  a  sad,  weary  ex- 
pression. 

"  You  might  have  lost  your  life,"  some  one  waa 
saying  when  ehe  entered. 

"  That  I  did  not  is  all  I  regret  I  have  nothing 
to  Uve  for." 

She  stepped  forward,  and  they  withdrew. 

"  You  have  something  to  live  for  yet,  Gay,"  she 
whispered. 

A  strange  light  broke  over  Us  fsce  for  an  histant, 
and  then  be  turned  away  from  her. 

"  Leave  me  to  my  suffering,  Leonore !"  he  cried. 
"  I  lost  you  in  my  youth  and  healtli^-I  have  been 
amply  punished. 

"And  won  me,"  she  added,  "  through  year  afflic- 
tion." 

"  But  I  am  blind,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  bHnd  !  I  will 
never  be  able  to  see  you  I  Leave  me— Constance 
is  dead,  all  is  gone !" 

"  I  will  not  leave  you.  Gov !"  she  sobbed.  "  ypXL 
you  break  my  heart  again?" 

He  saw  it  was  useless  to  argue  against  fkte,  and 
he  took  his  happiness  back. 

"  God  bless  ycm !"  he  sobbed ; "  I  am  unworthy  ?" 

And  while  this  was  happening  up-stairs,  poor 
Paul  waited  below,  each  chord  in  Ub  heart  quivulng 
with  pain.  He  had  served  his  seven  years  for  his 
Bachel,toloseher!  He  had  loved  in  vain  I  Rwas 
more  than  love,  it  waa  worshfo ;  and  hia  Id^  was 
leaving  him !  Angnish  was  written  on  every  fine  of 
his  Smc,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  sorrow  waa  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear.  But  his  love  was  naself- 
ish.  He  took  her  home,  he  brought  her  back,  and 
went  for  the  priest;  he  stood  by  the  bedside  and 
gave  her  away— gave  her  to  hn  foe,  so  that  she 


might  nme  him  back  to  life.  He  went  and  dissev- 
ered her  connection  flrom  the  opera-boarda  for  ever, 
and  then  returned  to  her. 

"  I  leave  you  now,  my  Leonore— ndne  ne  more," 
he  said,  "  for  you  have  no  ftarther  need  of  me ;  and, 
as  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  I  will  tell  you  that 
the  love  of  Paul  Helmsmuller  for  you  has  been  mora 
than  that  of  fa&er  or  brother.  I  have  loved  yon 
with  a  love  that  is  past  aU  understanding,  tme  and 
unchangeable.  I  shall  not  survive  your  loss  long, 
so  fkrewell !"  He  strained  her  to  ms  breast  in  one 
last  embrace,  and  Ussed  her  once  agatai.  She  dung 
to  him,  crying : 

"  Oh,  stay  with  19  for  ever,  Paul !  my  fathhr, 
brother,  guardian,  friend !"  But  he  relesaed  him- 
self fh>m  her  clinging  hands,  and  stole  away. 

Guy  and  his  bride  returned  to  Walsingham  Hall : 
his  eyes  were  restored  to  sight  agiUn,  and  he  tried 
to  make  up  for  the  unhappy  past 

Two  years  later,  newa  came  to  them  that  Paul 
Helmsmuller  was  found  dead  in  Switaeriand,  and 
next  his  heart  the  portrait  of  his  lost  love.  The 
weary  heart  was  at  rest  at  last 


A  King's  Adventure. 


Whin  David  11.,  Khig  of  Scotland,  was  hunting 
vfith  a  few  followers  hi-  Stocket  Forest,  some 
peasants  came  to  him,  eageriy  entttalteg  him  to 
give  them*  aid  against  a  monKrooa  wolf,  iv^  had 
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'devoared  many  of  their  aheep,  and  pot  themselvea 
in  peril  of  ^elr  liv^e.  David  nade  t&em  lead  him  to 
the  place  which  they  sapposed  to  be  the  nsnal 
haoDt  of  the  animal ;  they  accordingly  led  him  into 
a  long  deep  valley,  boraered  with  lofty  trees,  and 
dlled  with  thickets  of  thorn  and  brier.  At  the 
bottom  ran  a  stream  among  the  fragments  of  rook. 
The  royal  party  at  once  commenced  to  beat  the 
bashes,  and,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  the 
monarch  was  separated  from  his  followers. 

Suddenly,  from  beneath  an  overhanging  rock, 
which  formed  its  den,  the  wolf,  of  which  they  were 
in  search,  sprang  forth  npon  the  king's  horse,  and 
seized  it  by  the  throat  with  snoh  rarv  that,  after 
rearing  and  plunging  violently,  it  rolled  over  npon 
its  master.  David,  bruised  bv  the  fall,  and  anable 
to  disentangle  bhnself  from  nis  horse,  wonid  have 
fallen  an  easy  pr6y  to  the  monster,  who  now  pre- 
pared to  attack  him,  had  not  help  been  at  hand.  A 
mere  youth,  named  Robertson,  wno  had  followed 
the  chase  on  foot,  happening  to  come  np,  saw  the 
king's  danger,  and,  drawing  his  skene  or  dagger, 
the  only  weapon  which  he  nad,  succeeded,  after  a 
desperate  combat,  in  killing  the  w'olf. 


He  then  proceeded  to  relieve  his  sovereign  tram 
the  weight  ot  the  hofM.  "  What  is  t^  bum, 
young  manr*  said  David.  ^It  is  RoUrirai.'' 
*'  Henceforth,  then."  rejohied  the  king,  '*  be  ftcm 
called  Skene,  to  memoiy  of  the  weapon  wUeh  thoa 
knowest  so  well  how  to  use ;  lands  I  give  ttee  in 
Hits  forest,  which  also  shall  be  named  after  the 
dagger  which  won  them,  and  akenes  and  wolTes' 
heads  is  thine  anna  ahall  convey  to  posteri^  the 
record  of  thy  loyalty  and  valor."  Irnly,  as  Ibe 
fkmily  motto' (Virtiitis  regia  merces")  says,  tikis 
was  a  royal  reward  for  valor. 


It  is  aOtnrtoU  VMt  tkat  no  water kaa  been 
found  in  the  storage  cells  of  oameb  whioh  luive 
died  to  England,  althongh,  as  is  well  known»  the 
cell  compartment  of  the  eamei't  stomach  ia  imd  to 
the  East  by  the  animal  aa  s  leaefvoii  of  ^ 
whence  it  draws  its  requisite  aapply  for  c 
long  Journeys  aoroas  burning  deaota.  Na 
suppose  tiiat  the  wateraloit^  proeess  ceaaes  wImb 
the  well-betog  of  the  creature  no  longer  reqniros  it- 


vRK  wiABY  wun.^*'aa  vlxw  fbom  thi  mMr  ov 

wnro  vowAXD  ir,  ths  bboutimo  crowd  onowmor  labobb 
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OAmriTt   OF   MIS8   FLBMINO.—*'  JOHMBON   STOOD    READY  TO    DO   TBI   HONORS   OF  THR   BOAT.   AND 
FRBSlRTINa  HIS  HAND  TO  RACH  INDIAN  IN  8UCCR8SI0N,  HR  HRLFRD  THRU  OYRR  THR  8IDR." 


Captivity  of  IVIiss  Fleming. 

In  February,  1700,  a  Mr.  John  May,  aurvevor  of 
th«  Kentuckj  lands,  determmed  to  proceed  from 
Vurginla  to  bia  field  of  labor  by  de^crmding  the  Great 
Kftnawba  and  the  Ohio.  He  wa>4  accompanied  by 
a  yoaag  clerk,  named  Cbarleii  JobuHon;  Mr.  Jacob 
Bkyles,  who  bad  a  lot  of  drygooda  intended  for 
Lexington ;  a  bardy  borderer  named  Plinn ;  and  two 
BiBtcra,  named  Fleinin^,  who  bad  b^en  ftccuatomed 
to  the  darigem  of  a  irontier  lifu. 

Iturlng  their  »burt  et&y  at  Point  Pleasant,  they 
learned  t)iat  roving  bands  of  Indiana  were  constantiy 
hovering  npon  either  bank  of  the  Ohio  and  were  in 
.the  habit  of  decoying  boats  ashore  under  various 
pretenses,  and  murdering  or  taldng  captives  all 
who  were  on  board,  so  that,  npon  leavmg  Point 
Pleasant,  they  determined  that  no  considerations 
.should  induce  them  to  approach  either  shore,  but 
Bteelmg  their  hearts  against  every  entreaty,  that 
^ey  would  resolutely  keep  the  middle  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  leave  diatressed  individuals  to  shift  for 
■themselves. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  when  near 
the  iunotton  of  the  8cioto.  the|r  were  awakened  at 
daylight  bv  Flinn,  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch,  and 
informed  that  danger  was  at  hand. 

All  sprang  to  tbeir  i^ot,  Md  tateMd  «pon  deck 


without  removing  their  nlght-oaps  or  completing 
their  dress. 

The  cause  of  Flinn^s  alarm  was  quickly  evident. 
Far  down  the  river  a  smoke  was  seen,  ascending  in 
thick  wreaths  above  the  trees,  and  floating  in  thinner 
masses  over  the  bed  of  the  river.  All  at  once  per> 
ceived  that  it  could  onl^  proceed  from  a  large  fire— 
and  who  was  there  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wUdemess 
which  surrounded  them  ? 

No  one  doubted  that  Indians  were  in  front,  and 
the  only  question  to  be  decided  was,  upon  which 
shore  tney  lay,  for  the  winding  of  the  river,  and 
their  distance  from  the  smoke,  rendered  it  impossible 
at  first  to  ascertain  this  point 

As  the  boat  drifted  on,  nowever,  it  became  evident 
that  the  fire  was  upon  the  Ohio  shore,  and  it  was 
determined  to  put  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  • 

Before  this  oould  be  done,  however,  two  white 
men  ran  down  upon  the  beach,  and  clasping  their  j 
hands  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  implored  the 
crew  to  take  them  on  board.  They  declared  that 
they  had  been  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians  in 
Kennedy's  bottom  a  few  days  before — had  been 
conducted  across  the  Ohio,  and  had  just  efilBcted 
their  escape.  Thev  added,  that  the  enemy  was  in 
close  pursuit  of  them,  and  that  theur  death  was 
certain,  unless  admitted  on  board. 

Uesolate  in  their  purpose,  on  no  accoont  to  leave 
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th«  middle  of  the  stream,  and  strongly  snspeetlng 
the  suppliants  of  treachery,  the  pany  paid  no  at- 
tention to  their  entreaties,  but  steadily  pursued  their 
course  down  the  river,  and  were  soon  considerably 
ahead  of  them.  ^ 

The  two  white  men  ran  down  the  bank  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  coarse  of  the  boat,  and  theh*  en- 
treaties were  changed  into  the  most  piercing  cries 
and  lamentations  upon  pereeiying  the  obstinacy 
with  which  their  request  was  disregarded.  The  ob- 
duracy of  the  crew  soon  began  to  relax. 

In  an  evil  hour,  the  boat  was  directed  to  the 
shore.  When  within  reach  Flinn  leaped  fearlessly 
upon  the  hostile  bank,  and  the  boat  grated  upon 
the  sand. 

At  that  moment,  fiye  or  six  savages  ran  up  out  of 
breath,  from  the  adjoining  wood,  and  seizing  Flinn, 
began  to  Are  upon  the  boat*s  crew.  Johnston  and 
Skyles  sprang  to  their  arms,  in  order  to  return  the 
fire,  while  May*  seizing  an  oar,  attempted  to  regain 
the  current. 

Fresh  Indians,  arrfved,  however,  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  the  beach  was  onickly  crowded  by 
them,  and  May  called  out  to  nis  companions  to 
cease  firing  ana  come  to  the  oars.  This  was  done, 
but  it  was  too  late. 

Their  clumsy  and  unwieldy  boat  had  become  en- 
tangled in  the  boughs  of  the  trees  which  hung  over 
the  water,  so  that  after  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  get  her  off,  they  were  compelled  to  relhiquish 
the  attempt  in  despair.  During  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  Indians  were  pouring  a  neayy  fire  into  the 
boat,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  ten  paces. 

By  this  incessant  fire,  all  the  norses  were  kflled, 
and  it  at  length  began  to  grow  fatal  to  the  crew. 
One  of  the  women  received  a  ball  in  her  mouUi, 
which  had  passed  immediately  over  Johnston*8 
head,  and  almost  instantly  expired.  Very  speedily 
afterward  Skyles  was  severely  wounded  in  both 
shoulders,  the  ball  striking  the  nght  shoulder-blade, 
and  ranging  transversely  along  his  back. 

The  fire  seemed  to  grow  hotter  every  moment, 
when  at  length  May  arose  and  waved  his  nightcap 
above  his  head  as  a  signal  of  surrender.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  received  a  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead 
and  fell  perfectly  dead  by  the  side  of  Johnaton, 
covering  him  with  blnod. 

Now,  at  last,  the  enemy  ventured  to  board. 
Throwing  themselves  into  the  water,  with  their 
tomahawks  In  their  hands,  a  dozen  or  twenty  swam 
to  the  boat,  and  began  to  climb  the  sides.  Johnston 
stood  ready  to  do  the  honors  of  the  boat,  and  pre- 
senting his  hand  to  each  Indian  in  succession,  he 
helped  them  over  the  side  to  the  number  of  twenty. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  cordial  than  the  meet- 
ing. Each  Indian  shook  him  by  the  hand,  with  the 
usual  salutation  of  "How  de  do?**  in  passable 
BniAish,  whihit  Johnston  encountered  every  visitor 
with  an  affectionate  squeeze  and  a  forced  smfle,  in 
which  terror  struggled  with  civility. 

The  Indians  then  passed  on  to  Skyles  and  the 
surviving  Hiss  Fleming,  where  the  demonstrations 
of  mutual  Joy  were  not  quite  so  lively.  Skyles  was 
writhing  under  a  painful  wound,  and  the  giil  was 
sitting  by  the  dead  body  of  her  nister. 

Having  shaken  hands  with  all  their  captives,  the 
Indians  proceeded  to  scalp  the  dead,  which  was 
done  with  mat  coolness,  and  the  reeldng  scalps 
were  stretened  and  prepared  for  the  usual  process 
ofdrying,  immediately  Wore  the  eyes  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

The  boat  was  then  drawn  ashore,  and  its  contents 
examined  with  great  greediness.  Poor  Skyles,  in 
addition  to  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  was  compelled 
to  witness  the  total  destruction  of  his  property  by 
Uke  hands  of  these  greedy  spoilers,  who  tossed  his 
silks,  cambric,  and  broadcloth  into  the  dirt  with  the 
most  reckless  InMference. 

At  length  they  stumbled  upon  a  keg  of  whisky. 
The  prize  was  «afferiy  seized,  and  everything  else 
abanaoned.  The  Indian  who  had  found  it  carried 
it  aslutre,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest  with  tumult- 


uous delight  A  large  fire  neariy  fifty  feat  long^  was 
kindled,  and  victors  and  vanquished  indiserimlnfttely 
huddled  around  it 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoved  them 
ashore,  and  whose  names  were  Divine  and  Tluomaa, 
hastened  to  offer  an  excuse  for  their  conduct  Tbej 
declared  that  they  really  had  been  taken  in 
Kennedy*s  bottom  a  few  days  before,  and  that  the 
Indians  nad  compelled  them,  by  threats  of  instaot 
death  in  case  of  refusal,  to  act  as  they  had  done. 

Much  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indians  belonged 
to  the  Shawanese,  but  there  were  several  Dela- 
wares,  Wyandottes,  and  a  few  wandering  Cher^ 
kees. 

After  smoking,  they  proceeded  to  the  divisSoa  of 
their  prisoners.  Fihm  was  given  to  a  ShawmaeM 
warrior— Skyles  to  an  old,  crabbed,  feroeionslndiaa 
of  the  same  tribe,  whose  temper  was  sufBetesfly 
expressed  hi  his  countenance,  while  Johnston  waa 
assigned  to  a  young  Shawanese  chief,  whom  he 
represents  as  possessed  of  a  disposition  whikh.  wooM 
have  done  him  honor  in  any  age  or  in  coy  natioo. 
The  survivhig  Miss  Fleming  was  given  to  the 
Cherokees. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  the  d^rokee^ 
conaucted  their  prisoner  toward  the  Miami  villagea, 
and  Johnston  saw  nothhig  more  of  her  until  alter 
Us  own  liberation. 

While  he  remained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dnehoaqnet 
the  small  party  of  Cherokees  to  whom  die  belonged 
suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  village  fai  a 
condition  so  tattered  and  dilapidated,  aa  to  satisfV 
every  one  that  all  their  booty  had  been  wasted  with 
their  usual  improvidence. 

Miss  Fleming's  appearance,  partioularty,  had  been 
entirely  changed.  AH  the  levity  which  had  as- 
tonished Johnston  so  much  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  was  completely  gone.  Her  dress  was  tattered, 
her  cheeks  snnken,  her  eyes  discolored  by  weeping, 
and  her  whole  manner  expressive  of  the  moat  heart- 
felt wretchedness. 

Johnston  addressed  her  with  kindness,  and  in- 
quired the  cause  of  so  great  a  change,  but  she  only 
replied  by  wringing  her  hands  and  bursting  into 
tears. 

Her  master  quieklj  summoned  her  away,  and  on 
the  morning  of  her  arrival  she  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  vfllage,  and  accompany  them  to  Lower 
Sandusky. 

Within  a  few  days,  Johnston,  in  company  with 
his  friend  Dochouquet,  followed  them  to  that  plaee, 
partiy  upon  business,  and  partiy  with  the  hope  of 
effecting  her  liberation.  He  found  the  town  thronged 
with  Indians  of  various  tribes,  and  there,  for  the 
first  time,  he  learned  that  hfs  fUend- Skyles  had 
effected  his  escape. 

Upon  inquiring  for  the  Cherokees  he  learned  tiiat 
they  were  encamped  with  tiieir  prisoner  withfai  a 

Siarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  holding  themselves 
oof  f^om  the  rest,  and  evhiclng  the  most  Jealous 
watchfulness  over  their  prisoner. 

Johnston  applied  to  tne  traders  of  Sandusky  fbr 
their  good  offices,  and,  as  usual,  the  request  was 
promptiy  complied  with.  They  went  out  in  a  body 
to  the  Cherokee  camp,  accompanied  by  a  white 
man  named  Whittaker,  who  had  been  taken  fh>m 
"Virginia  when  a  child,  and  had  become  completely 
naturalized  among  the  Indians.  He  engaged  very 
zealously  in  the  service,  and  finding  mat  all  the 
offers  of'^the  traders  were  rejected  wim  determined 
obstinacy,  he  returned  to  Detroit,  and  solicited  the 
hitercession  of  an  old  chief  known  among  tlie  whites 
by  the  name  of  **  Old  King  Crane,**  assuring  Um 
that  the  woman  was  his  sister. 

After  being  rudely  repulsed.  King  Crane  assembled 
his  young  men,  at  nigH^,  and  advanced  cautiously 
upon  the  Cherokee  camp.  He  found  all  but  tlie 
miserable  prisoner  buried  in  sleep.  She  had  been 
stripped  naked,  her  body  painted  black,  and,  hi  this 
condition,  had  been  bound  to  a  stake,  around  which 
hickory  poles  had  already  been  collected,  and  eyery 
other  dii^oiition  made  for  bumlag  her  alive  at  dsy- 
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light.  She  was  moaning  in  a  tow  tone  as  hdr  ^eI^r• 
erers  approached,  and  waa  so  mnch  exhausted  as 
not  to  be  aware  of  their  approach,  until  King  Crane 
had  aetoally  out  the  cotob  which  bound  her,  with 
his  knife. 

He  then-ordered  his  young  men  to  assist  her  in 
putting  on  her  clothes,  which  they  obeyed  with  the 
moat  stoical  indifference.  As  soon  as  her  toilet  had 
been  completed,  the  King  awakened  her  masters, 
and  informed  them  that  the  squaw  was  his !  that  if 
they  submitted  quietly  it  was  well!— if  not,  his 
young  men  and  hmiselt  were  ready  for  them. 

The  Cherokees,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  sncn  unrighteous  proceedings, 
but  what  could  words  avail  against  tomahawks  and 
superior  numbers?  They  then  expressed  their 
willingness  to  resign  the  squaw,  but  hoped  that 
King  Crane  would  not  be  such  a  "  beast  '*  as  to  re- 
fuse them  the  ransom  which  he  had  oflbred  them  on 
the  preceding  day ! 

The  king  replied,  coolly,  that  the  squaw  was  now 
in  his  own  hands— and  would  serve  them  right  if  he 
reftued  to  pay  a  single  broach^but  he  disdained  to 
receive  anything  at  their  hands  without  paying  an 
equivalent!  and  would  give  them  six  hundred 
broaches. 

He  then  returned  to  Lower  Sandusky,  accom- 
panied by  the  liberated  prisoner.  She  was  then 
pataited  as  a  squaw  by  Whittaker,  and  sent  off, 
under  the  care  of  two  trusty  Indhins,  to  Pittsburg, 
where  she  arrived  in  safety  in  the  conrse  of  the 
following  week. 

Miss  Fleming  was  mnch  exhausted  by  her  snffbr- 
ings  in  the  trying  scenes  through  which  she  had 
passed ;  but  she  lived  at  Pittsourg  many  years 
afterward. 


Useful  Recipes  for  the  Shop,  the  Household 
and  the  Farm. 

VnnTABLBS  should  never  be  washed  until  imme- 
diately before  prepared  for  the  table.  Lettuce  .is 
made  almost  worthless  in  flavor  by  dipping  it  in 
water  some  hours  before  it  is  served.  Potatoes  suffer 
even  more  than  other  vegetables  through  the  wash- 
ing process.  They  should  not  be  put  in  water  till 
juBt  ready  for  boiling. 

The  following  Is  given  as  a  simple  welding  pow- 
der: 1  part  dry  borax,  1  part  fine  iron  filings, 
M  part  prnssiate  of  potash ;  it  is  sprinkled  on  the 
sutfaoelB,  the  latter  being  previously  slightly  moist- 
ened. The  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  are  then  tightly 
bound  together  with'iron  wire,  heated  to  about  300*, 
and  lastly  placed  under  a  steam  hammer  or  passed 
through  roUs. 

Leather  thoronglily  saturated  with  glycerine  will 
prevent,  it  is  said,  the  passage  of  gases. 

In  s^mping  sheet  zinc  in  dies  mnch  waste  occurs 
item  the  small  difference  between  the  melting  point 
and  the  temperature  at  which  sheet  zinc  should  be 
stamped  to  get  the  best  effect.  To  obviate  this 
waste,  heat  toe  zinc  by  dipphig  in  oil  at  the  proper 
temperature, 

A  cheap  and  simple  brush  for  supplying  albumen 
sohitions  to  photographic  plates  is  made  by  doubling 
a  piece  of  cotton  plush  cloth  over  the  end  of  a  flat 
stick,  and  securing  the  cloth  by  a  rubber  band 
slipped  over  it. 

The  foUowing  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  ex- 
pensive gold  varnish  used  on  ornamental  tinware : 
Turpentine,  H  gallon;  asphaltnm,  H  gill;  yellow 
anihne,  2  ozs. ;  umber,  4  ozs. ;  tnrpen^e  varnish, 
1  gallon ;  and  gamboge,  H  lb.  Mix  and  boil  fot 
tenhours. 

'  BeatitifnV  semi-transparent  casts  of  fancy  articles 
may  be  taken  in  a  compound  of  2  parts  unbaked 
gypsum,  1  part  bleached  beeswax,  and  1  psjt 
paraffiiiie.  This  becomes  plastic  at  120<*,  and  is  quite 
tough. 

white  lead  ground  In  ofl^  mingled  with  Prussian 
blue,  slmilarry  prepared  to  give  the  proper  shade, 


and  finally  mixed  with  a  little  carriage-varnish,  is 
an  excellent  and  durable  paint  for  farm  machinery 
and  agricultural  tools. 

A  mixture  of  10  parts  lime  and  1  part  saltpetre  is 
said  to  destroy  currant-worms  without  ii^uriog  the 
fhiit. 

Boats  should  be  painted  with  raw  oil.  Boiled  oil 
used  in  the  paint  is  very  apt  to  blister  and  peel  Arom 
the  wood. 

Spat^r-work  pictures,  usually  delicate  designs  in 
white  appearing  upc^n  a  bofUy  shaded  ground,  are 
now  very  popnlar,  and  are,  with  a  little  practice, 
easily  produced.  Procure  a  sheet  of  fine  uncalen- 
dered  drawing-paper,  and  arrange  thereon  a  bouquet 
of  pressed  leaves,  trailing  vines,  letters,  or  any  de- 
sign which  it  is  desired  to  have  appear  in  white. 
Fasten  the  articles  by  pins  stuck  into  the  smooth 
surface,  which  should,  oe  underneath  the  paper. 
Then  slightly  wet  the  bristles  of  a  tooth  or  other 
brush  in  rubbed  indla-ink,  or  in  common  black 
writing-ink,  and  di;aw  them  across  a  stick  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  bristles  will  be  bent  and  then 
quickly  released.  This  will  cnn^p  a  fine  Bpatter  of 
ink  upon  the  paper^  Continne  lb(i  pjiatteriug  over 
all  the  leaves,  j^ins  and  piiper^  allowin;?  tlie  cenlrtj 
of  the  pattern  to  receive  the  rtiost  ink,  the  edp[e« 
shading  off.  Wjicn  done,  remote  the  deBipxn^  at^d 
ttie  forms  will  be  foand  reproduced  with  accuracy 
on  the  tinted  grnnnd.  With  a  rustic  wctoden  A^j^mQ 
this  forms  a  very  cheap  and  pretty  ornament. 

It  is  said  that  water-lflieR  ruay  be  rained  abont 
one*s  house  by  Iho  foilowinj;^  method:  Bink  fn  tbe 
ground  the  half  nf  an  old  ragk,  and  rov^jf  Hie  bottom 
with  pfeat  and  swamp- mud,  and  then  Q11  with  water. 
Dig  the  lily-roots  early  in  the  SprinR^,  and  place  them 
in  the  earth  at  t^ie  bottom  of  t\m  tnb.  A  gfutlcniHin 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  baa  a  number  of  lilies 
in  bloom. 


A  Wondeif ul  Story  Told  on 
Thanksgivins  Day« 

TuANisoivnsiQ  Dav  wjiH  over^  and  the  wild,  wet 
night  wai  closing  in. 

Grandma  Fontaine  sat  Iq  her  gr^at  arrnifbalr  in 
the  old- fashioned  pittim^-room  at  llickory  Rii)l.  A 
dainty,  liJindEtome,  hiizih-bred  old  lady  was  ^mndma 
as  nnf  will  meet  in  a  Itretlme.  Her  gown  of  glossi- 
es- :  I  ^^itmitbe  kerchief  on  her  bosom  the  lin«Bt 
of  '  i^^liti,  a  diamoud  star  in  tbe  fold  a  of  the 
<Sr  .V,  L.  i.'i,  turban  above  her  Hilkea  white  hair,  dili- 
m(?nd  bu^lLles  on  her  tiny  slippers^  diamonds  and 
opsili*  and  emeralds  on  her  soft  whtte  old  finder*** 

TliftnkE^givitig  Day  was  over  at  Hickory  Hall. 
The  pumptnytiH  dinner  had  been  eaten  by  dozens  of 
nephew**  and  nUices  and  conpinH  h]  j.^fms^ral,  eaten 
with  thanksgiving  and  grateiul  r..^.j._ii^i, ,  tii^  ic- 
mains  of  the  feast  had  been  gathered  up  and  dis- 
pensed to  those  who  lackea  life's  comforts;  and 
now,  as  the  rainy  twilight  fell,  grandma  sat  before 
the  glowfaig  woo^-ftre  m  her  great  chair. 

"  JNow  for  our  story,  grandma '."  cried  Florice,  her 
pet  granddaughter,  drawing  a  cushion  to  the  stately 
old  lady's  feet  "  You  know  you  promised  us  one 
for  Thanksgiving  Night*" 

*'And  a  wonderful  one  let  it  be,  grandma/' 
chimed  in  Rosa,  drawing  up  her  chair. 

Grandma  took  off  her  ^old  spectacles,  and  put 
them  careitaUy  aside. 

*'A  story  1  Well,  so  I  did  promise  you  a  story," 
she  said ;  ^'  but,  my  dear  ^h-ls,  I  cannot  think  wnat 
itwaibe.". 

"  Oh,  you  must,  grandma ;  and  let  it  be  a  Thanks- 
giving story,  too." 

Qrandpa  Fontaine,  sitting  opposite,  looked  over 
his  paper  and  laughed. 

"There**  one  Thanksgiving  story  you  might  tell 
them  if  you  like,  grandma,"  he  said. 

The  old  lady  nodded,  till  the  diamond  hi  her 
turban  ilashed  Uke  a  star. 
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'*  So  I  wfll/'  ihe  aaneiited.  "  ThejVe  neyer  had 
thai  story— they  shall  hear  it  now. 

*'  Once  upon  a  time,  my  dear  girls,"  she  beg^n, 
**  there  was  a  very  handsome  yoang  lady,  whom  we 
shall  call  Berenice.  She  was  very  handsome,  to  be 
snre— a  perfect  blonde,  with  a  complexion  like 
lilies  ana  roses,  wonderAil  blue-gray  eves,  and  a 
greatprofhsion  of  shining  red-gold  hair.'^ 

**  Whv,  she  mnst  have  been  like  you,  grandma !" 
cried  Fiorice  and  Rosa  in  a  breath. 


*' Like  me!  Pooh,  pooh,  you  silly  things!  Don't 
aterrupt  me,  or  l^U  stop.  This  Berenice  was  very 
beautinil,  and,  withal,  very  vain  and  ambitious. 


She  was  not  contented  with  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  her,  bnt  continaally  desired  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, and  costly  ieweU  and  fine  raiment 

*'A11  these  things  her  mother,  who  was  a  widow 
in  moderate  cu'cnmstances,  oould  not  afford ;  bnt 
Berenice,  vain  and  conscious  of  her  rare  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
secure  them  by  m 

'*Aocordinfffy,  Li  .u^;  entered  society,  she  was 
very  choice  in  reg.ird  to  her  scquaintances ;  if  a 
man  was  poor,  he  atood  tin  chanco  of  getting  into 
the  charmed  circles  of  whkh  Rhe  reigned  queen. 
She  had  a  great  nmny  fine  afTerii.  nothwithstand- 
ing,  and  was  exc^i^Hivfly  Hdmircd :  bnt  she  would 
hear  to  none  of  t'  i '  ^  n  i .  u  1 1 1 1  n^  u  e  i •  1  manly  nobility 
stood  no  chance  witii  this  vain  and  silly  maiden. 

*'At  last,  however,  her  Uidas  came,  in  the  shape 
pf  an  East  India  merchant,  the  owner  of  a  lisbuk>ns 
fortune.  Her  pretty  face  charmed  him,  as  It 
charmed  all  others,  and  he  made  love  to  her ;  he, 
fhll  three-score,  wrinkled  and  yellow  as  his  gold, 
and  she  in  the  primrose  freshness  of  her  girlhood. 

*'  She  accepted  him,  nevertheles8-4icoepted  him 
and  promised  to  become  his  wedded  wife,  though 
she  loathed  the  very  sight  of  him.  He  put  a  coetly 
diamond  on  her  finger,  made  her  all  manner  of 
wonderfol  presents,  and  the  wedding-day  was  ap- 
pointed. 

"  Meanwhile  Berenice  made  a  Summer  visit  to  an 
aunt,  who  lived  far  out  In  the  rural  regions,  and  on 
her  way  she  met  wiih  a  terrible  accident.  The 
liorspv  took  fright,  mid  her  cHrruL^e  was  thrown 
down  a  frii^lktrul  pref'ipkp.  ftnd  Hert^nice  was  tOBsed 
inUi  a  ravine,  and  laj^  lliorc  like  one  dead. 

*'A  you^g  Aurgaon,  liTlng  IherCitbouts,  took  her 
Up  in  his  urma  and  Gsrrisd  her  ia  his  mother's 
dottage,  and  dreiiBed  her  wDundi^i  and  set  her 
hrokftn  lixitb^.  Wiieo  she  reqovercd  her  senses,  he 
wsi  fiittiiiK  bj  lj.er  piltaw  ii aiding  bttr  hand  in  nis, 
aud  then  and  ib(?ri'.  the  mnmBut  her  eyas  fell  upon 
his  facCr  Uvri?nic(^  fell  iQ  Lovb  with  hitn." 

''  Wasn't  B«  re  nice  a  looLiab  lusa,  ^irlsT' laughed 
grandpa,  lookiiie  nrcr  hUt  paper  again. 

Graadma  e^choed  hJM  JaugQ«  bat  her  eyes  filled 
wltli  teai^^ 

**  Nay,  she  ^'n^  iienBiLjlB  Ihen.'^  she  continued, 
"  for  me  facc^  wiia  the  uobleHt  [uto  she  had  ever 
aceii.  Bba  fell  im  love  with  hiin.  and  after  a  while, 
thftftigh  pity,  pprhapti,  he  pot  to  like  her;  and  it  so 
tm-Qcd  out  "timt,  whi'it  ttlie  Tiitovcriid  from  her  in- 
juries and  returned  to  her  mother's  house,  the  young 
surgeon  went  with  her,  and  she  had  promised  to  be 
his  wife. 

"And  he  not  worth  a  shilling,  independent  of  his 
profession!  But  so  truly  did  Berenice  love  him, 
that  she  was  willing  to  give  up  all  her  golden  dreams 
for  his  sake. 

"Accordingly,  she  took  the  diamond  from  her 
pretty  finger,  and  broke  fhith  with  her  East  India 
KidaB,  and  one  bright  Spring  momii^(  she  wedded 
the  man  she  loved. 

<«A  blissfhl  honeymoon  followed,  and  then  the 
young  couple  began  to  cast  about  for  a  fair  start  in 
Ufe.  Berenice  had  no  dowry  save  her  rose-pink 
face  and  starry  eyes  and  red-gold  hair,  and  her 
young  husband  had  only  his  profession.  They  de- 
termmed  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  strange  land. 

"  One  dreary  November  day— it  was  the  day  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  Day,  and  some  twelve  or  fourteen 


months  after  her  marriage— onr  pretty  Baralet  m 
in  the  email  parlor  of  a  amall  weetom  eotlagt,  vHk 
a  wicker  cradle  at  her  side,  and  in  that  cradle  ti« 
babies— a  twin  boy  and  girl— har  own  babies,  an 
quite  three  months  old. 

*<  Pretty  dhnpled  little  oreatnrea,  that  any  note 
should  have  been  proud  of;  but  Madame  BersiiM  I 
looked  anything  bnt  proud  that  niaj  Novambcr  | 
morning. 

"She  was. rather  slovenly  dressed  in  i 
coming  old  wrapper.  Her  red-gold  hair  was  tiU  k 
a  mass  of  tangles,  and  a  cloud  of  soUen  dianoBtil 
darkened  her  lovely  brow. 

"  *  To  be  tied  down  in  thia  way.  with  two  brali 
to  nurse !'  she  muttered,  rocking  her  eradle  spitt- 
fiilly  with  one  foot  '  Tis  toobad !  I  ranai  toi 
day  in  and  day  out  like  a  slave,  and  never  have  a 
week's  pleasure.  You  knew  I  had  aet  my  kaazt  ee 
going  home  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  Frederick.' 

" '  So  I  did,  love,'  answered  her  husband,  ao( 
ingly,  looking  up  from  his  desk ;  '  but,  aa  Pve  toU 
you,  'tis  quite  impossible  for  me  to  be  away  now. 
Besides,  Berenice,  I'm  sadly  cramped  for  Boney.' 

" '  Oh,  yes,  you're  always  cramped  when  I  want 
anything  V  retorted  the  young  wife,  her  ill-temper 
getting  the  better  of  her  good  neart.  '  I  had  a  little 
money  of  my  own,  that  mamma  put  in  the  bank  for 
me,  and  I'm  not  allowed  to  touch  that  Well,  weB, 
I  think  it  to  right  hard!' 

"  Her  husband's  cheek  flashed,  and  he  btt  hia  1^ 
but  he  kept  down  his  emotion  weU. 

"  *  It  appears  hard,  dear,'  he  answered,  gohig  ta 
her  side,  and  putting  his  arms  round  her;  'tKit 
you'll  understand  it  all  by-and-bv.  You  mast  be 
content  to  wait  a  little.  Berry,  and  to  tmat  in  yoar 
husband.  Meanwhile,  cannot  you  and  I  and  the 
babies  have  our  own  Thanksgiviag  Day  all  to  oui^ 
selves  ?' 

"  She  burst  into  a  flood  of  hyaterioal  teaia,  and 
drew  herself  out  of  his  arms. 

" '  Thankgiving  Day,  indeed !'  she  said,  bitterly. 
'A  great  deal  I've  got  to  thank  for  now,  haven't  iV 

"  *  Berenice !' 

**  *  You  needn't  look  at  me  in  that  way,'  ahe  went 
on ;  '  I  mean  what  I  say.  Yon  shouldn't  expect  * 
woman  raised  as  I  was  to  be  contented  tai  a  bar- 
barous place  like  this,  livhig  in  a  miserable  hovel, 
and  toiling  like  a  slave,  wearing  out  my  youth  and 


my  bet 
lady  in 


the  land ;  and  two  cross  brats— two  of  'em — 
to  worry  me  out  of  my  senses  day  and  night  I  Oh, 
yes,  I'll  give  thanks!  I'd  give  thanks  to  be  well  rid 
of  them!' 

"  Her  husband  rose  to  his  feet,  his  Ihce  wUta  and 
stem.  Her  thoughtless,  petulant  werda  had  pieroed 
hto  heart  to  the  core. 

"  *  Perhaps  von  would  give  thanks  to  be  rid  ef  me, 
too,  Berenice?'  he  said. 

"  She  laughed  recklessly. 

" '  I'd  give  thanks  to  be  free  again,'  she  replied— 
*  free  to  make  my  choice  over  agahi.  I  would  never 
be  the  fool  that  I  was,  when  I  chese  penary  in  pre- 
ference to  wealth.' 

*'  In  all  her  after-life  Berenice  never  forgot  the 
look  her  husband  gave  her ;  but  he  did  not  otter  a 
single  word.  He  took  up  hto  hat  and  left  the 
room. 

"  In  an  histant  Berenice  saw  how  rashly  she  had 
spoken,  and  bitterly  repented  her  feoliah  words. 
Sue  flew  out  at  the  door,  calling  upon  her 
husband's  name.  He  did  not  answer,  and  catching 
up  a  shawl,  she  threw  it  over  her  head,  and  ran 
across  the  Vard  and  down  toward  tiie  lane.  She 
saw  him  a  few  yards  distant,  and  called  again,  but 
he  did  not  answer. 

"  Her  proud  heart  rose  up  hi  rebellion,  and  she 
turned  back,  blinded  by  the  oittereat  tears  ahe  had 
ever  shed. 

"  *  If  he  won't  speak  to  me,  let  him  go  on,'  ahe 
said,  and  turned  into  her  untidy  kitchen. 

"  The  '  help '  was  down  with  a  fever,  and  all  the 
work  devolved  on  Berenice.    She  did  her  best  to 
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get  HdagB  itrtight  that  ftftornoon,  and  to  preptfe  m 
niee  sapper  tgainst  her  hmband*!  return,  for  she 
felt  snzwof  to  make  mmends  for  her  mnromanly 


*« After  working  half  an  hour,  she  ran  faito  the 
■ittlng-room  to  look  after  the  twins,  thinking  it  was 
time  they  were  awaking.  The  wicker  erib  was  in 
hs  oomer,  and  there  was  the  pillow  itiH  bearing  the 
impreai  of  the  little  heads,  bat  the  twins  toere  gone, 

"  nie  yoong  mother  dropped  into  the  nearest 
ebair,  as  if  a  ballet  had  strnck  her.  Her  babies 
TOie!  NoTor,  nntil  that  moment,  did  she  know 
now  die  had  lored  them. 

"  She  sat  for  some  mtarates  stonned  and  blind, 
and  then  she  leaped  to  her  feet  with  a  pitooas  cry : 

" « 111  And  mj  children !'  she  cried,  and  ran  all 
OTor  the  cottage,  foolishly  searching  in  erery  nook 
and  eomer,  bat  there  was,  of  coarse,  no  trace  of 
thetwina; 

"  She  left  the  hoose,  and  eontinaed  her  fniitless 
seareh  withoat  The  night  was  near  at  hand,  and 
the  NoTember  storm  grew  wilder  with  cTery  hour 
that  passed.  She  ran  hither  and  thither,  like  a  mad 
creatore,  wringing  her  hands  in  her  agony. 

*< '  I  said  I'd  give  thanks  to  be  rid  of  them,  and 
God  has  taken  me  at  my  word  !*  she  moaned ;  '  He 
has  taken  my  babies  from  me !  What  shall  I  do? 
What  will  Frederick  say  when  he  comes  home  and 
finds  them  gone  V 

**  Bat  the  wild,  wet  night  shot  down,  and  her 
hnsband  did  not  retam.  A  terrible  fear  began  to 
creep  into  the  mother's  heart  Had  her  hnsband 
taken  the  children  from  her! 

*'  Cronchhig  down  by  the  hearth,  she  listened  to 
the  wild  clamor  of  the  wind  and  rain,  her  hnsband's 
empty  chahr  and  the  little  wicker  crib  before  her 
eyes. 

" '  Oh,  God  I'  she  prayed,  *  dye  me  back  my 
husband  and  my  clmaren,  and  rll  never  mormnr 
agate!' 

*'  Bat  only  the  wild  Toice  of  the  storm  answered 
her. 

'*Hoar  after  hoar  went  by,  and  at  last  the 
Tillage  bells  began  to  clash.    It  was  midnight ! 

*'  Poor  Beremoe  coold  endare  her  saspense  and 
agony  no  longer.  She  arose,  and,  throwing  a 
mantle  oyer  her,  left  the  cottage,  and  took  the 
road  leading  toward  the  yillage.  The  wild  winds 
beat  her  back,  the  rain  drenched  her,  bat  she 
straggled  on  until  the  yillage  lights  flashed  on  her 
aching  eyes. 

"  Guided  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  she  made  her  way 
to  the  railway  station.  A  train  was  lost  going  out, 
a  long  train,  the  glittering  carriages  flUed  with  busy, 
happy  people.  She  looked  up  at  it,  as  the  shnll 
whisUe  blew,  and  the  snorting  engine  began  to 
moye  out,  and  on  the  platform  a  solitary  figure 
caught  her  eye.    It  was  ner  husband. 

''She  uttered  a  wild  cry,  but  the  rush  of  the 
wheels  drowned  her  yoice : 

'* '  Oh,  Frederick,  forgiye  me,  and  come  back !' 

"  He  did  not  hear ;  the  train  dashed  off  at  light- 
ning speed,  and  he  was  gone." 

Florice  gaye  a  little  cry,  and  grandpa  took  oft  his 
glasses  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

"  He  was  gone,'  grandma  proceeded,  *  and  Be- 
renice stood  alone,  as  the  first  red  glow  of  the 
Thanksgiying  morning  began  to  dawn  in  the  east. 
God  had  taken  her  at  her  word  I 

"  She  toiled  back  to  her  desolate  home  when  the 
train  had  disappeared;  what  else  could  she  do! 
No  one  in  the  sleepfaig  yillage  could  giye  her  any 
tidinn  of  her  children. 

'*  Thanksgiying  momhig  dawned,  and  the  early 
man  brouffht  her  a  letter  from  her  husband.  It  was 
yery  brief : 

" '  Ify  dear  Berenice,  I  see  too  late  what  a  sad 
mistake  I  haye  made ;  I  should  neyer  haye  married 
yon.  Tou  are  not  suited  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife. 
Bot  I  loyed  you  so!  and  I  hoped  to  make  you 
happy.    Bat  my  dream  has  ended ;  I  cannot  retam 


to  yoa  again.  I  am  going  God  knows  whereof  I 
succeed  m  winning  wealth,  I  may  retam ;  if  not, 
you  will  see  me  no  more.  In  either  case  I  leaye  you 
free,  Berenice.  Bend  the  twins  to  my  mother;  she 
win  take  care  of  tiiem,  and  you  will  be  free  of  me 
and  them. 

*' '  I  leaye  some  money  subject  to  your  order.  I 
am  sorry  to  toll  you  that  the  bank  In  which  vonr 
money— the  gift  from  your  mother— was  depomted, 
failed  six  months  ago.  I  hoped  to  keep  it  from  you 
untfl  I  could  replace  the  amount,  but  all  such 
dreams  are  oyer. 

**  *  Berenice,  forget  me  If  yoa  wiB,  and  forgiye  me 
that  I  loyed  you— not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

"  *  Fbbdebick.' 

**  This  was  the  letter,'  grandma  went  on, "  which 
canw  to  Berenice  that  Thanksgiying  morning.  She 
read  it  through  with  wide,  stony  eyes.  *  Send  the 
twins  to  my  mother,'  she  repeated,  in  a  hosky 
whimier;  'he  bids  me  send  them  to  his  mother! 
He  has  jiot  taken  them,  then?   Who  has?   Oh, 


merciihi  heayen,  where  are  my  children  f 

asked  the  question  inyain ;  she  searched  hi 


•Shei 


yafai  through  all  the  weary  weeks  and  months  that 
followed ;  not  a  sign,  not  a  clue,  not  the  faintest 
trace  conld  she  find  to  her  lost  babes.  They  had 
yanished  as  strangely  as  iff  by  the  agency  of  some 
unearthly  power;  and  she  did  net  receiye  a  line  to 
toll  her  hi  what  stranger  lands  thefr  father  wan- 
dered. Poor  Berenice,  her  pnnishment  had  fol- 
lowed swift  upon  her  sfan ! 

"  Fiye  years  went  by,"  contfaiued  grandma,  set- 
ting her  dainty  feet  upon  the  fender,  the  diamond 
buckles  biasing  hi  ^  firelight ;  "  fiye  dreary,  end- 
less years,  and  not  one  word,  in  all  this  time,  had 
Berenice  heard  of  her  husband  or  her  children." 

"  Oh,  grandma,  fiye  years  f 

"  Fiye  years,  my  dears— a  lonff  time ;  but  she 
liyed  through  it,  hoping  and  waitmg  and  watohlng 
in  yahi.  She  had  returned  to  her  natiye  city ;  her 
mother  had  died,  and  Berenice  liyed  alone  with  a 
single  seryant.  The  wealth  she  had  so  coyeted  in 
her  girlhood  was  at  her  command  now ;  her  uncle 
had  died  and  left  her  ahandsome  fortane.  What, 
alas !  did  it  ayall  her?  She  would  have  resigned  it 
all,  and  toiled  for  her  daily  bread,  to  buy  back  one 
hour  of  the  yanished  days  when  she  had  her  husband 
and  her  babes. 

"  One  wintry  afceraoon,  as  she  sat  alone  by  her 
fireside,  dreaming  of  the  past,  her  seryant  brought  ' 
up  a  note  and  stated  that  the  bearer  waited  hi  a 
carriage  below. 

"Berenice  tore  it  open  and  found  a  single  Une. 
'  If  you  would  hear  of  your  children,  come  to  me  at 
once.' 

"  She  went  without  an  faurtant's  delay,  through 
the  storm,  to  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and,  when 
she  alighted,  up  the  steps  of  a  large,  gloomy 
dwelling. 

"  In  a  dhnly  lighted  room  an  old  man  lay  dying. 
One  glance  at  his  rigid  face,  and  Berenice  knew 
him :  ne  was  her  Midas  of  old,  the  lover  with  whom 
she  had  broken  faith  so  many  years  before,  when 
she  chose  to  marry  for  loye  rather  than  wealth. 

"  He  looked  up  at  her  as  she  drew  near  his  pillow, 
his  sunken  eyes  glittering  with  wicked  triumph. 

"  '  You  know  me,  beautiful  Berenice?  Ah,  I  see 
you  do !  But  you  neyer  dreamed  it  was  my  hand 
that  robbed  you  of  your  children?  I  did  it  I 
swore  to  haye  my  reyenge  when  you  played  me 
fabM  and  married  a  beggar,  and  1  kept  my  oath— 1 
stole  your  twin  babes !' 

"  '  Where  are  they?  Oh,  in  heayen's  name  I  hn- 
plore  yon  to  tell  me,'  prayed  Berenice.  *  If  you 
only  could  know  what  I  naye  suffered ' 

'^His  shrill  laiufhter  interrapted  her. 

"  '  Saflbred !  Didn't  I  suffer  too  ?  The  old  m^w 
loye  as  well  as  the  young.  I  loyed  you,  Bereid^,' 
and  you  had  no  pl^  for  me.  Now,  I  will  haye  none 
for  you.  I  stole  yoor  children,  but  until  your  dying^ 
day  yon  wQl  neyer  know  what  was  their  fate* 

.  ,  -  - 1 
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whether  the/  lived  or  4|ed.  I  tell  won  yoa  ahall 
never  know  f  I  hold  the  secret,  and  I  am  djring ;  h 
shall  die  with  me.  Ah !  ah !  my  revenge  is  sweet ! 
Bat,  my  beantifhl  Berenice,'  he  went  on, '  for  the 
sake  of  the  past  and  the  fond  love  J  here  yoa,  I  have 
made  you  my  heir ;  when  I  die,  all  my  wealth  is 
yours.  You  always  eoveted  gold,  yoa  know,  Bere* 
nice ;  take  it,  now,  to  your  hearths  content-Jiag  it 
to  your  breast—let  it  fill  the  place  of  year  lost 
babes  V 

"  It  was  in  vain  that  Berenice  implored  and  en- 
treated. The  old  man  grew  frantic,  and  in  a  few 
hoors  he  died,  his  lips  shut  close,  the  secret  of  her 
lost  babes  untold. 

*'ADd  she  was  his  heir.'  All  his  wealth  of  houses 
and  hinds  and  chinking  gold  he  had  willed  to 
Berenice. 

*«Her  punishment  was  troly  greater  than  ske 
could  bear. 

"  Two  years  were  added  to  tke  five.  She  had 
done  all  that  a  woman  could  do,  bat  no  tidhigi  had 
oome  to  her  of  husband  or  children.  She  was  alone 
with  her  great  wealth. 

"  Two  years,  and  Thanksgiving  Day  dawned  n]>on 
Berenice  in  the  great  dty  of  London.  Heart-aick 
and  desolate,  she  wandered  oat  for  a  walk. 

**  The  yellow  fog  choked  her,  the  winds  heat  her 
back,  the  motley  crowd  Jostled  her ;  bat  she  kept 
on.  Her  heart  fay  Hke  lead  in  her  bosom,  a  dreary, 
half-formed  idea  in  her  half-maddened  brain  that 
she  would  wander  on  to  the  yellow  river  and  end 
her  troubles,  as  so  many  wretched  ereatarea  had 
done  before  her. 

'*  *I  say,  Tom,  look  at  that  window !  Dont  it 
make  your  mouth  water?'  lhq>ed  a  ohAd's  sweet 
voice. 

*'  Something  in  the  voice  went  to  Berenice's  heart 
She  turned  and  looked  at  the  Utile  pair  before  the 
window.  'Two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  clad  in 
rags,  thefar  little  foces  wan  with  want,  and  blue  with 
^Id. 

*'*See  the  jam-tarts,'  said  the  boy;  <atid  oh. 
Nan,  look  at  them  hot  cakes!  Wouldn't  one  of 
'em  go  down  nice  f 

'<  Berenice  choked  with  tears  as  she  drew  ont  her 


** '  Come,  mr  dears,'  she  said,  taking  a  hand  of 
eaoh ;  '  oome  in  with  me,  and  yon  shaU  have  all  yon 
want.' 

"  They  followed  her  in  wide-eyed  wonder ;  but  at 
the  eounter  the  boy  drew  baok. 

^  *■  TUnk  of  granny,  Nan,'  be  said ;  then  tomiuff 
to  Berenice,  he  continued :  '*  Please,  ma'am,  we*u 
do  without  the  goodies,  if  you'll  give  us  a  ahOliiig 
lo4r  granny.  She's  dying,  granny  is,  and  there's  no 
fire,  nor  a  penny  to  buy  her  a  loaf.' 

^  *  You  shall  have  the  goodies,  and  then  Fll  go 
with  yon  and  see  about  granny,'  said  Berenice, 
aometmng  in  the  boy's  frank,  fearless  eyes  making 
her  heart  thrill  with  absolute  pain. 

^*She  bought  a  great  bundle,  and  filled  their 
esfrer  hands,  and  then  they  set  ont  through  the 
yeUow  fog  to  see  about '  granny.' 

**  They  found  her  in  a  miserable  attic,  on  a  bed 
of  straw ;  an  old,  shriveled  oreatore,  with  a  racking 
eoogh. 

**  *  That's  granny,'  said  Tom,  as  they  entered  the 
wretched  room ;  then  he  darted  to  the  bed.  *  I 
My,  granny,  we've  had  luck  this  time ;  we've 
fetched  a  fine  lady  to  see  you.' 

«*  *And  she's  brought  lots  o'  ( 
ehimed  in  little  Nan. 

**The  old  woman  struggled  ap  to  her  elbow, 
looking  about  her  with  hnngnry,  ea^r  eyes. 

M**  I  thought  you'd  never  come  Back  1'  she  cried, 
her  voice  hoarse  and  rattling.  *  Give  me  a  drink. 
Nan ;  my  tongue^s  parched.' 

**  Man  poured  some  water  from  a  cracked  pitcher, 
andheld  it  to  her  lips. 

**  *•  m  go  and  get  you  some  wfaie,'  said  Berenice, 
drawing  near,  and  laying  her  soft  hand  on  the  old 
ciaatnre's  head.    *  The  children  told  me  yoa  were 


'  good  things,  granny,' 


ill»  and  I've  come  to  see  yon.  FU  go  for  noaririi- 
ment,  and  yon  shall  have  a  doctor.' 

"  *  No— no,  I  don't  want  no  doctor,  rm  past 
help  now.  Don't  you  hear  the  death-rattle  In  mj 
throat?  I  aha'n*t  live  tiU. sunset  Sit  dawn. Tra 
glad  you've  come.  I  sent  the  children  out  to  fetch 
some  one,  and  you'll  do  as  well  as  any,;  there's 
something  on  my  soul,  and  I  can't  die  till  it's  told.* 

*' Berenice  sat  down,  and  stroked  the  apane 
white  hair  from  the  wrinkled  brow. 

**.  *  Tell  me  anything  yoa  wish,'  she  said,  gently; 
'  I  am  willing  to  hear,  and  to  help  you.  wit  yon 
had  better  let  me  get  you  some  food ;  Fve  broi^^ 
some  with  me^' 

*'  *  Give  it  to  the  ehUdren,  then ;  they're  hnngiy 
enough,  poor  little  souls !  They  haven't  had  bit  or 
drop  to^y.  As  for  me,  I  want  nothing.  How  cool 
and  soft  your  hand  is  I  Look  at  mine.  You  wouldn't 
think  that  mine  was  ever  like  yours.    But  it  i 


soft  and  white,  and  all  covered  with  shining  ruiia. 
I  was  a  pretty  lass,  folks  said,  and  hearing  n^  mie 
looks  talKcd  oi  so  much  made  me  vain. 

"  *  Made  me  vain  and  silly,'  she  went  on,  laughing 
shrilly;  *and  I  broke  my  promise  to  the  lad  who 
was  to  be  my  husband.  A  good,  honest  lad  he  waa, 
willing  to  work  for  me  day  in  and  day  out  I  broke 
fkith  with  him,  and  ran  away  with  a  rich  man,  who 
gave  me  fine  presents,  and  promised  to  make  me 

" '  He  didn't  keep  his  word,  of  course.  He  made 
me  his  mistress  instead,  caressed  and  flattered,  and 
hong  with  golden  fetters  at  first ;  later,  his  bond- 
slave^lad  of  a  kind  word  or  a  glance. 

" '  Well,  well,  women  are  like  spaniels,  as  a  nler ; 
the  more  their  master  kicks  and  cnfik  'em,  the  bat- 
ter they  like  him.  I  was  like  the  rest  I  loved  the 
man  who  had  deceived  and  mined  me,  and  lived 
only  to  do  his  bidding. 

'*  'There's  no  need  of  dwelling  on  all  that,  how- 
ever, and  my  breath's  short  I  did  a  great  many 
shameftU  deeds  at  his  bidding.  Last  of  all,  I  stole 
a  pair  of  twin  babes  from  their  mother's  bosom.' 

"'What!' 

'*  Berenice  gave  a  great  start,  and  then  controlled 
herself. 

<*  <  Go  on,'  she  said,  gently. 

"  *  J  stole  them  from  the  little  crib  where  fliey  lay 
side  by  side,'  she  went  on,  *  and  left  the  emp^  pil- 
low for  the  mother  to  fhid.  What  she  must  nave 
felt— what  she  must  have  suffered !  And  I'm  dying 
now,  and  the  Bible  tells  us  that  as  we  have  aone 
unto  others  so  shall  we  receive.' 

"'Go  on,'  urged  Berenice,  shotting  her  teetii 
hard,  to  keep  down  the  mad  throbbing  of  her 
heart 

,  "  *  He  bade  me  do  th^  deed,  and  I  obeyed  him— 
the  man  who  was  my  master.  He  owed  the  mother 
of  the  babes  some  sort  of  revenge.  I  stole  the  babes 
and  carried  them  to  New  York,  and  after  a  few 
months  he  sent  me  with  them  to  London,  promising 
to  follow  himself  soon. 

"  *  He  came,  and  bade  me  murder  them ;  but  I 
refbsed.  He  tried  to  bribe  me  with  gold;  I  still 
refused.  Then  he  said  he  would  do  the  deed  him- 
self, and  one  dark  night  he  came  and  took  the  babes 
fk-om  me. 

" '  I  had  grown  to  love  the  little  creatures,  and  I 
followed  him.  He  carried  them  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  black  river,  but  his  heart  fhiled  him,  and  he 
could  not  throw  them  in.  He  laid  them  down  side 
by  side  in  the  cold,  black  mud,  and  tomed  and^ 
fled.  ' 

" '  I  gathered  them  up,  and  hid  them  and  myself 
in  the  great  city.  ,  That  was  six  years  ago.  I  have 
done  the  best  f  could  for  them  ever  shioe— haven't 
I,  Tom  and  Nan?* 

"  The  two  children  standing  together  by  the  hearth 
replied,  with  one  voice, '  Yes,  granny !' 

"  Berenice  looked  at  them,  and  again  the  boy's 
fearless  eyes  thrilled  her  heart  to  the  core;  but 
with  an  effort  that  wag  almost  superhuman  she 
kept  down  her  emotion. 
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" '  Why  didnH  70a  make  an  effort  to  restore  the 
children  to  their  mother  T  she  asked. 

"*Ay,  why  dIdnH  I?*  repeated  the  old  woman, 
Btrikfaig  her  skinny  hands  together.  'Becanse  I 
feared  hfan.  I  haa  feared  him  all  my  life,  and  I 
oonldn't  throw  the  yoke  off.  I  dreaded' to  go  back 
to  America,  and  I  hadnH  money  to  carryme— and 
I  didn't  care  to  part  with  the  children,  we  got  on 
snng  enough  till  I  fell  ill ;  and  now  Vm  dying,  and 
theT*ll  be  left  alone  in  this  great  wicked  city.  Yon 
look  Hke  a  good  Christian  woman/  she  added,  a 
wistftdprayer  in  her  eres.  '  Will  you  look  after  'em 
when  Vm  gone  ?  They  to  good  children,  and  maybe 
you  may  hear  of  their  mother.  If  you  should  ever 
near  of  her,  try  and  find  her,  and  tell  her  the  story 
INre  told  you ;  she'll  belicTe  a  dying  woman's  con- 
fession. HowcTer,  if  she  wants  proof,  I've  got  it 
Nanl' 

**  The  little  graceful  irirl,  her  face  looking  out  like 
a  primrose  Arom  a  wud  cloud  of  unkempt  hair, 
came  forward. 

'"60  to  the  little  box  under  the  bench  yonder, 
and  fetch  that  bundle.' 

"  The  child  obeyed,  while  Berenice  sat  shaking 
in  STory  limb  from  repressed  emotion. 

**  *  Here's  the  clothes  the  twins  had  on,  and  a  little 
trinket  that  was  round  the  girl's  neck,'  explained 
the  old  woman,  as  Nan  dep<»ited  a  faded  package 
on  the  bed.    '  I've  kept  *em  all  these  years ' 

**  Berenice  could  contain  herself  no  longer.  She 
flew  at  the  bundle  with  a  wild  cry. 

'* '  Oh,  they  are  mine,  my  own  precious  children !' 
she  cried,  as  she  tore  it  open,  and  her  eyes  recog- 
nized the  familiar  little  garments  her  lost  babes  had 
worn—'  my  own  children ;  God  has  given  them 
back  to  me  at  last' 

"  Then  the  room  reeled  round,  and  she  fiainted 
quite  away. 

**  The  soft  touches  of  a  child's  hand  restored  her 
to  oonseioosness  some  time  later.  Nan  was  smooth- 
ing back  her  hair,  sobbing  meanwhile  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  while  Tom  looked  gravely  at  the  bed 
whore  *  granny '  lay  dead. 

" '  She's  dead,'  he  said,  as  Berenice  looked  up ; 
'  gpranny's  dead.' 

*'  *  But  you  have  found  your  mother,  my  children !' 
cried  Bemioe,  opening  her  arms.  '  Oh,  come  to 
me — ^Pre  wanted  von  so  long.  Oh,  Tom,  oh,  Nan, 
lamyonrmother!' 

"And  they  crept  hito  her  arms,  and  wept  out 
their  childish  sorrow  on  her  bosom. 

•  ••••• 

*'  Twelve  months  later,  and  on  the  night  before 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Berenice  sat  watching  beside  her 
sleeping  children. 

**  She  had  returned  to  her  own  country,  and  to 
the  handsome  city  residence  which  had  once  been 
her  uncle's  home. 

"  Side  by  side,  in  their  dainty  bed,  the  twhis 
slept,  and  their  mother  sat  and  looked  at  them,  and 
Matened  to  the  clamor  of  the  wind  and  rain.  Just 
soeh  a  storm  had  rased  eight  years  gone  by,  on  that 
terrible  night  when  her  babes  were  stolen  ft-om  her. 
But  God  had  riven  them  back  to  her ;  yet  while 
her  bosom  swelled  with  tender  gratitude,  tears  ran 
from  her  eyes  like  rain.  Where  was  the  fhther  of 
her  babes?  Never,  since  the  hour  when  she  saw 
hun  on  board  tlie  out-moving  train,  had  she  heard 
of  him.  Was  he  dead  ?  or  had  he  utterly  forgotten 
her? 

"  Year  after  year,  month  after  month,  day  after 
day,  she  had  watched  and  waited  for  his  comtog. 
Si^y  he  will  come ;  and  in  her  youth  and  her 
beauty,  she  had  no  thought  for  other  men,  no  care 
for  anything  in  aU  the  world  but  him,  the  husband 
■be  loved.  But  eight  endless  years  had  gone  by, 
and  he  was  still  a  wanderer. 

"  Hope  died  in  the  bosom  of  poor  Berenice  that 
wild  night,  as  she  sat  there,  watching  her  sleeping 
ohildren,  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  storm. 

**  *  God  has  given  me  back  my  children,'  she  said, 
'  bat  I  shall  never  see  their  father  agahi.' 


"And  she  bowed  down  her  head,  and  wept  hi 
heart-broken  despair. 

"  In  the  midst  of  her  grief,  her  waiting-woman 
entered. 

" '  I  beg  your  pardon,  madame— I  disliked  to  in* 
terrupt  you,  but  there's  a  lad  below,  and  he  insisted 
that jou  must  have  this  to-night.' 

**  Berenice  held  out  her  hand  for  the  crmnpled 
note.  It  contained  a  shigle  line,  but  at  sight  of  the 
writing  she  uttered  a  piercbg  cry,  and  leaped  to 
her  feet 

"  '  Come  to  me,  Berenice.  I  am  dying,  and  would 
see  you  once  more.' 

"And  through  the  wind  and  rain  she  went  Down 
about  the  docks,  in  a  wretched  apartment,  she 
found  him,  the  father  of  her  babes. 

He  raised  his  heavy  eyes  as  she  drew  near  his 
bed,  and  a  smile  lit  his  worn,  white  face. 

"'That's  Berry,'  he  said,  qnietiy.  'I  thought 
you  would  come  ;  and  I  couldn't  die  until  I  had 
seen  your  dear  face  again.  Come  near,  and  let  me 
look  at  you.' 

"  She  had  him  in  her  arms  in  an  instant  and,  de- 
spite  the  cautions  the  landlady  had  given  her  not  to 
excite  him,  she  was  weeping  over  him«  and  cover* 
ing  his  fhce  and  lips  with  kisses. 

" '  Oh,  Frederick,  I  have  found  you  at  last !  I 
have  broken  my  heart  with  waiting  for  you,  dear ; 
why  have  you  not  come  sooner?'* 

"  He  put  her  face  back  from  Ills,  and  looked  at 
her. 

'"Why,  Berry,  did  you  really  want  me  so?  1 
was  cominff,  but  I  triea  to  get  rich  first ;  I  knew 

fou  wanted  wealth.  I  worked  hard,  Berenice,  and 
did  get  rich,  and  started  on  my  way.  But  my 
riches  took  wing  and  fiew  ttom  me.  I  lost  all  I  had 
worked  for,  and  I  couldn't  return  to  yon  penniless.' 

" '  Oh,  my  darling,  why  not?  I  onhr  wanted  you  ! 
I  shall  never  care  for  wealth  again—forgive  me  and 
love  me,  my  husband.' 

"  He  patted  her  cheek  with  his  thin  hand. 

" '  Is  it  so,  Berenice  ?  It  is  sweet  to  hear  such 
words  from  your  lips.  I  have  loved  you  ail  these 
years,  dear,  but  I  oonldnt  come  back  to  yon  penni- 
less.' 

•'  *  You  have  come  back— you  are  here— I  hold 
you  to  my  heart  What  God  has  joined  together, 
nothing  shall  ever  put  asunder  again.' 

" '  But  I  am  dying,  Berry— they  tell  me  my  days 
are  numbered.' 

"  '  Your  days  of  toil  and  pahi,  my  beloved,  yes — 
your  new  life  of  happiness  is  only  about  to  begin. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  cure  you.' 

"And  as  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  Thanks- 

giving  bells  began  to  ring  fh>m  hundreds  of  belfHes, 
ley  went  home  together,  after  eight  years  of  bitter 

separation." 
"And  she  did  cure  him— he  surely  didn't  die,  did 

he,  grandma?" 
Grandma  laughed  as  she  wiped  the  tears  from 

her  cheeks. 
"  No,  my  dears,  he  didn't  die.    There  he  sits.    1 

am  Berenice,  and  frrandpa  there  is  Frederick ;  your 

fhther,  Florice,  is  Tom,  and  Rosa's  mother  is  Nan." 
The  two  girls  clapped  their  hands  with  delight 
"And  is  it  all  true,  grandma— every  word?'^ 
"  Every  word,"  answered   grandpa,  putting  his 

hand  caresshigly  on  grandma's  shoulder,  "  and  as 

wonderful  as  it  is  true." 


Tbe  Rector  of  the  littie  English  church  at 
Carlsbad,  Germany,  requested  that  any  lady  who 
would  be  willing  to  play  the  church  melodeon  for 
the  next  Sundav's  service  would  please  inform  him. 
After  church  he  was  approached  by  a  lady,  a 
stranger,  who  offered  her  services.  He  thanked 
her,  and  asked  if  she  felt  altogether  competent  to 
play  the  melodeon.  She  modcitiy  thdhght  she  was, 
and  told  him  that  her  name  was  Jenny  Und  Gold- 
schmidt  After  which  the  clergyman  conolnded  that 
she  might  try. 
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An  Apt  T«xt_The  RcT.  Hamilton  Paul,  on  re- 
ceiving the  presentation  to  the  chnreh  and  parish 
of  Broaghton,  near  Edinburgh,  preached  a  farewell 
aermon  to  his  consregation  at  Ayr ;  and,  not  a  little 
lo  the  surprise  or  his  aaditory,  ga?e  oat  his  text : 
''And  they  feU  opon  Poitf's  neck  and  kissed  him." 


Tbe  Uses  of  Seent*— Sir  George  Campbell  pse- 
sented  the  Ranee  of  Sikkim,  at  iMijeeling,  with  a 
toilet-bottle  of  scent  Her  Highness  drank  half  the 
contents  before  she  ooold  be  stopped:  andwbaaift 
formed  of  the  trae  use  for  the  liquid,  immediatelj 
poured  the  remainder  on  to  her  haodkerchiefl 


BLACK 
DOWN, 


BTOBT  TOLD  ON  THANKBGITINa  DAT.—''  HI  CAKRIKD  THKM  DOWN  TO  THE  BRINK  OP 
BUT  HIS  HEART  FAILED  HIM,  AND  HE  COULD  NOT  THROW  THKM  IN.     HE  t.ato 
BT  BIDB,  IN  THB  COLD  BLACK  MUD,  AND  TURNED  AND  FLED*" 
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STMrATHKTio  Oystsbman— "  TT^ere  91010/    1  wu  afimd  that  U  wunH  good  when  I  fini 

opened  u:' 


A  Sprinfpfleld  Tontlt  who  was  married  the 
other  day  gave  the  oflBoiatrng  olerffyman  flfhr  dollars 
for  his  job,  apent  a  fortnight  on  nia  weddug-tonr, 
and  then  came  home  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a 
seventy-dollar  chamber  set,  the  only  ftamitore  he 
owned,  on  whidi  he  had  paid  bnt  ten  dollars,  and 
when  he'll  pay  the  rest  nobody  knows. 

A  BI»n  in  New  Hampshire  had  the  misfortune 
recently  to  lose  his  wife.  Over  the  grrive  he  caused 
a  stono  to  be  placed,  on  which,  in  the  depth  of  his 
grief,  he  had  ordered  to  be  inscribed :  Tears  can- 
not restore  her— therefore  I  weep." 

'Wl&jr  is  a  Man  In  Bed  like  a  book  nnbonnd? 
Because  ho  is  fai  sheets. 


A  Kalamaaoo  l^oman,  being  told  wibilein 
church  that  a  divorce  had  been  granted  her,  began 
to  sing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  **Hy  country,  'tis  of 
thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty." 

M I  should  lilke,"  said  a  French  medical  char- 
latan, "  to  place  over  the  door  of  my  surgery  an  in- 
scription, either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  borrowed  fh)m 
one  of  the  great  authors."  '*  Give  Italian  the  pre- 
ference," remarked  one  of  his  patients.  *'Not^a 
can  equal  that  verse  of  Dante's,  'Abandon  hope,  au 
ye  who  enter  here !'  " 

A  Man  is  1,960  times  as  large  as  the  eonMn 
honey-bee,  and  yet  it  is  usetess  to  try  and  argie  the 
Blatter  with  the  bee. 
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Enigmas,  Charades,  Etc. 

1._Chabai». 

Twfts  night ;  the  wftrring  winds  made  desol&te 
The  hearth  and  home  of  many  a  son  of  toU. 
Old  Ocean,  lashed  to  ftiry,  spake  in  wrath. 
And  lined  the  shore  with  relics  of  the  slain. 
Seemed  at  my  first  the  elements ;  a  night 
Wherein  the  storm-fiend  wared  his  mighty  wings, 
As  if  in  ecstasy,  o*er  helpless  man. 
Hard  by  the  coast  a  oottoffe  stood ;  within 
A  worthy  dame,  whose  wrinued  brow  proclaimed 
The  hand, of  care,  sat  mate  and  lone,  musing 
Perchance  on  scenes  of  early  childhood.    Hark ! 
A  knock  is  heard,  repeated,  loader  still ; 
The  latch  nplifts,  and  on  the  threshi^d  stands 
A  man  in  gray  great-coat  and  small  cocked  hat, 
The  man,  the  great  Napoleon !    Tes,  His  he, 
Wdl  she  remembers,  wnen  a  girl,  he  passed 
Her  cottage  home-^the  son  shone  brightly  then~ 
Followed  ny  kings  obedient  to  his  nod. 
Wen  she  remembers,  when  in  Paris,  he 
The  mighty  mler,  held  a  UtOe  child 
Aloft,  and  cried,  *' Behold  a  king  of  Rome !" 
And  now,  besmeared  with  mud  and  drenched 

with  rain, 
He  asks  for  food  and  shelter  ftrom  the  storm. 
Lean  bacon,  barley-bread  and  cider— these 
The  worthy  matron  spreiad  npon  the  board— 
Her  little  all— to  stay  a  king  of  France. 
Ify  second's  such,  pertaining  to  my  whole, 
Write  *•  Ichabod  "  upon  the  grimy  wall. 
Hanger  appeased,  he  quickly  fifOls  asleep, 
And,  waking,  finds  his  hostess  bathed  in  tears. 
Afleoting  scene!    He  clasps  her  hand,  resolved 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Paris  to  avenge 
The  wrongs  of  France.    With  spirit  nnsubdued 
He  marohea  on^to  die  npon  a  rock. 

3.— Squabb  WoBDe. 

The  measurement  of  coals;  banished  people; 
the  highest ;  a  part  of  a  Latin  adjective ;  a  man's 
name;  seen. 

3.— Mktaobam. 

Whole  I  am  slender ;  change  my  head  and  I  be- 
come, SQCceasively :  sorrow ;  to  risk ;  passage ;  an 
animal;  an  aniinal;  to  peel;  uncommon;  tax; 
goods. 

4.— Double  Aonosnc. 

Some  very  uaefhl  things  are  these. 
Their  names  discover,  if  yon  please. 

1.  An  English  town  in  this  you'll  spy, 
Well  noted  for  its  indus^. 

2.  On  this  name  yon  soon-  may  gaze. 

If  you  will  glance  through  Shakespeare's  plays. 

3.  One  who  explains  or  exnounds,  now  see ; 
A  useftil  person,  you  will  agree. 

4.  While  you  are  this,  and  satisfied, 
Some  will  laugh,  scorn,  and  deride. 

6.  If  my  next  you  wish  to  rightly  find. 
An  Indian  river  please  bring  to  mind. 

6.  A  point  in  law  I  wished  to  know, 
So  to  my  last  at  once  did  go. 

6 — Chabadb. 
Ify' whole  if  yon  feel  in  the  being  you've  hears'd, 
Y«f  11  hope  he  gets  second  when  his  body  you 
first. 

6.— Squakb  Wqbds. 

Images ;  twelve  of  a  kind ;  a  modification  of  oxy- 
gen ;  a  term  in  music ;  to  scoft 

* 

7 — Squabb  Wobds. 


^MVBVKHiipoem^  tothnut;  an  Eastern  ooontry; 
ttt  iMstare  the  cattle  of  others ;  what  we  all  most 
—  ito. 


8<— EmoifA. 

I  belong  to  the  sportnnan,  bat  not  to  his  gon. 
I  belong  to  the  father,  but  not  to  the  son. 
I  am  seen  in  a  watch,  bat  not  in  a  dock. 
I  am  found  in  a  coat,  bat  am  not  in  a  frook. 
I  am  seen  in  a  viUage,  bat  not  in  a  town. 
I  belong  to  the  parson,  bnt  not  to  his  gown. 
I  am  found  in  the  army  and  navy;  bat  know 
That,  though  found  with  the  arrow,  am  not  with 
the  bow. 

9.— TBAKBPOsmoH,  Dblbrok,  DKAmATnnr. 

In  every  house  where  yon  may  be. 
Where  people  live,  yon  will  see  mo 
Now,  if  my  centre  von  delete, 
Youll  find  me  surely  in  this  sheet 
Restore,  transpoae ;  you'll  hear  a  erj. 
Again  transpose— a  Scotch  word  try. 
Delete,  tranmoae- to  tread  yoa'U  flbd. 
Again— a  thing  not  to  yonr  mind. 
Transpose  again— (one  letter  leas)— 
A  sheep  disease  it  will  express. 
Again  transpose— contented  find. 
Again— a  death  twill  bring  to  mind. 
Again— a  bundle  next  you  see. 
Again-a  word  for  sUlI  *twiU  be. 
Again— a  bird  that  gormands  like. 
Again— a  word  for  new  you  strike. 
One  letter  drop— before  your  eyes 
A  mammal  strange  will  sorely  rise. 
Again— an  obstacle  'twill  be. 
And,  last  of  all,  a  pledge  yoall  aee. 

10.— OHAmAMM. 

A  number  first,  and  a  number  last, 
And  a  number  in  the  middle, 

WQl  name,  I  ween,  what  some  have  teea— 
So  answer  now  my  riddle. 

II.— Ekioma. 

When  Louise  to  my  suit  answered  **  No," 

I  felt  like— weU,  I  would,  bnt  I  can't; 
To  me  'twas  a  terrible  blow. 

And  the  news  would  annoy  my  rich  aonft. 
I  became,  as  it  wero— so  mav  yon. 

Should  fond  hopes  like  a  dream  disappear. 
No  words  can  convey— ah,  that's  true ! 

Thank  goodness,  my  meaning  is  clear ! 

12.— Doublb  AoBonna 
Initials  and  fiwahi : 
Fm  a  chaplain,  wear  a  gown; 
Fq^  suborainate,  hanging  down. 

1.  Where  rain  and  snow  and  blinding  sleet. 
There  youll  find  me  in  the  street. 

2.  I'm  pitchy,  and  resinous  to  boot. 
And  I'm  obtained  ft-om  block-wood 

3.  Fm  divided  fine  and  well 
For  to  make  good  paper  sell. 

4.  Fm  a  fossil,  lily  shaped. 
Jointed  stem  and  radiated. 

'.5.  I'm  a  fhbric  on  yonr  person. 

Sometimes  wear  a  good  or  worse  one. 

6.  I  am  borne  by  man  and  woman- 
Trouble,  sorrow,  something  human. 

7.  In  plants  I  am  a.  pleasant  smell; 
We  can  have  it  artificially  well. 

8.  I  live  and  die  in  a  froxen  zone; 
I  suffer,  am  happy,  ahnoet  alone. 

9.  Anythfaig  that  happens  I  must  be. 
Occurring  on  the  land,  or  done  on  the 

13.— Chabadb. 

First's  equattty  of  condition. 
Second's  sometimes  prefixed ; 


By  third  we  mean  a  propoaitioB ; 
Whole  explains  when  lenae  la 


< 
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14 — Enioica. 

Hy  first  is  in  bUthe, 

Bat  not  in  glee  ; 
My  next  in  lithe, 

But  not  in  lea; 
My  third  is  in  bide, 

Bat  not  in  sea; 
My  fonrth  is  in  elide, 

Bat  not  in  nee ; 
My  fifth  is  in  berry, 

But  not  in  brook; 
My  whole^s  a  very 

BeantiM  book. 

15.— PUZZUB. 

First  is  in  old,  but  not  in  new ; 
Second  is  in  lamb,  bat  not  in  ewe ; 
Third  is  in  day,  but  not  in  night ; 
Fowth  in  in  dull,  bat  not  in  bt^ht; 
Fifth  is  in  ocean,  bat  not  in  lake ; 
Sixth  is  in  give,  bat  not  in  take ; 
Seventh  is  in  trade,  but  not  in  sell; 
Eighth  is  in  roek,  but  not  in  shell ; 
Ninth  is  in  arrow,  but  not  in  qniver ; 
Tenth  is  in  bay,  but  not  in  river. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  song  that  is  sung 
Of  a  fidthfol  Mend  no  longer  young. 

16.— Tbiplb  AoBOsno. 

in  Palestine,  in  days  of  old, 

Myprimals  fought  my  finals  bold: 

Imprisoned  thence,  when  homeward  bound, 
By  medials  were  my  primals  found. 

A  riddle,  lo !  my  first  must  be ; 
A  pronoun  next  and  insect  see; 
An  olOcer  my  third  will  name; 
My  fonrUi  a  dye  for  Turkish  dame ; 
My  filth's  assisted,  and  my  next 
Is  by  a  curb  ourtail'd  expressed. 
My  last  succeeds  our  latest  breath, 
Is  bat  another  name  for  death, 

17.— Squabi  Wobds. 

^n  the  watch ;  a  mechanical  power;  to  avoid ;  a 
kindoframpurt;  a  river  in  England. 

18.— Square  Wobds. 

An  ancient  city :  animals  of  the  horse  species ;  a 
t>east ;  .full  of  cracks ;  to  harass  (last  letter  doubled); 
what  one  is  at  night 

19.— Shakxsfbabbam  Quotation  AoBoaric. 

"0  horror  I  horror!  horror!    Tongue  nor  hear 
Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee." 

The  anthor  of  the  above  lines  may  be  foand  in  the 
initials  of  the  speakers  of  the  following  quotations : 

L  *'  O,  Titus,  see !  O,  see  what  thou  hast  done ! 

In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son." 
%  "One  to  ten! 

Lean,  raw-boned   scoundreki!   Who    would 
ever  suppose 

Tfa^  had  such  courage  and  audacity?" 

3.  "No; 
Tongues  Pll  hang  on  every  tree^ 
That  shall  civil  sayings  shout" 

4.  **-!  am  not  merry  *  but  I  do  beguile 

The  thing  I  am  by  seeming  otherwise." 

5.  **  'Us  he ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait" 

6.  **  Mefhinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself 

Very  preposterously." 

7.  "And»  for  his  passage, 
The  soldier's  music,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him." 


20.— Oha&adb. 

Without  a  doubt  my  first  is  good. 

And  never  can  be  etherise ; 
Bat  read  me  backward,  and  youll  find. 

On  shatters  oft  I  catch  ydur  eyes. 
My  next's  a  work  that  ladies  do, 

And  which  in  fkshion  long  has  been. 
My  whole  is  by  a  woman  made. 

And  only  on  a  woman  seen. 

21.— DOUBLB  AOBOSTIO. 

Two  wondrous  works,  but  diflerent  fhr 
As  earth  firom  heaven,  as  sun  from  star. 

1.  A  monster,  erst  most  dreadAil  deemed. 

2.  A  scoundrel,  who  most  vUely  schemed. 

3.  Prevents  a.f^ll,  and  helps  us  rise. 

4.  Slight  thought  a  Turkish  town  descriet^ 

5.  And  this  a  garden  fisimed  espies. 

22.-nI>IAOONAL  PUZSLB. 

The  diaffonals,  read  downward,  give  the  names 
of  two  Irisn  authors. 

Slothftil ;  a  tropical  fhdt ;  a  dwelling ;  a  debaaeh ; 
a  sharp  instrnment  • 

23.— Squabs  Words. 

An  Oriental  weight,  varying  from  five  to  nine 
pounds ;  divine ;  bay,  red  or  black,  with  white  or 
gray  hair  thickly  interspersed— the  track  or  foot- 
prints of  a  deer:  to  adorn;  part  of  a  ship  trans- 
posed—a learned  man;  a  vowel— the  wood  just 
under  the  bark  of  a  tree— to  defkce ;  noting  any 

£art  or  organ  in  any  way  remarkable  for  its  leiigth, 
I  comparison  with  its  breadth ;  learned. 

24.— DiAMOMB  PDZZLB. 

A  vegetable,  a  goddess,  surpassing,  an  anden^ 
astronomer ;  exactor,  you ;  a  bSra ;  part  of  a  turkey* 

25 — Squabb  Wobds. 

My  first  and  last,  with  a  preposition,  name  a 
celebrated  scent;  a  Coroish  town ;  a  Barbary  state ; 
to  get  up. 


Answbbs  to  Enigmas,  Cha&aihb,  Etc.,  nr 
Mat  Numbbb. 

1.  Winter,  Spring,  thua— WitnesS,  ImP,  NeaK, 
Tripoli,  EdeN,  BunG.  2.  Pipe.  3.  Dodo,  an  extinct 
species  of  bird.  4.  Plant-age-net  5.  Clock,  Watch, 
thUB^-^oW  LaqjrA,  OfiT,  CritiC,  KetoH.  6.  Inn-so- 
late,    In-sole— ate;     (Insolate).     7.    Friendship. 

8.  ZayaT,     AbadA,    TapaN,     AdamS,    TansT. 

9.  Jaded,  anUe,  dime — n,  electdents.  10.  Comet, 
cot ;  waver,  war ;  botany,  bony.  11.  A  ray  of  light 
was  reflected  by  young  Brown,  from  a  loohing- 
glass,  into  old  Brown's  dining-room.  12.'Cass-o-wary 
(Cassowary).  13.  Tamar,  Trent,  thus— TenT,  Ar- 
moR,  MeleE,  ActioN,  BesT.  14.  Comet,  opera, 
medal,  erase,  tales.  15.  Minaret,  iterate,  netther, 
Arthor's,  rahudno  (unheard),  eternal,  tersely* 

16.—         T 

SIB 

PAPER 

RAMPART 

t;ppebabt 

R  E  P  B  0  O  P 

PLAIT 

URN 

T 

17.  Artny,  Navy,  thus— AmeN, .  RussiA,  M  V, 
TesterdaT.  18.  Was, saU( wassail).  19.  May  <2ueen. 
Tennyson,  this— MusT,  ArB.  YoN,  QueeN,  UnrulY, 
Ears,  EmbryO.  NooN^  20.  The  letter  £.  21.Qreen 
House,  thus-GirtH  BondO,  EsaU,  Expr^aS.  Nazm- 
tivE. 
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TAl^Bf;  a  Plftotosrapli.— A  fimner  with  his 
wife  called  at  a  Detroit  photomphic  gallery  to 
have  tome  photographs  taken  of  his  *'  better  half," 
and  while  the  operator  was  getting  ready,  the  hus- 
band gave  the  wife  a  little  advice  as  to  how  she 
mnst  act  *'  Fasten  your  mind  on  something,"  he 
said,  **  or  else  yon  will  laogh  and  spile  the  job. 
Think  abont  early  day»— how  your  father  got  in  jail, 
and  yonr  mother  was  an  old  scold,  and  what 
yon'd  have  been  if  I  hadn't  pitied  yon.  Jnst  fasten 
yonr  mind  on  to  that !"  She  didn't  have  any  photo- 
graphs taken. 

A  Nvw  Tork  Motlker  having  occasion  to  re- 
prove her  seven-year-old  daughter  for  playinir  with 
some  rode  children,  received  in  reply,  *'  well,  ma, 
some  folks  don't  like  bad  company,  bnt  I  always 
did!" 

MGenUo  Annle.»»— Tbmmy .•  "I  say,  Annie, 
let's  ask  mother  to  give  ns  an  'oliday  ft-om  school, 
this  afternoon  ?"  AnrUe^*'  Oh,  no.  Tommy,  I  'eered 
'em  say  as  Billy  Pnrvis  and  three  more  boys  was  to 
be  flogged  this  Afternoon,  and  it  is  such  flm  to  see— 
and  to  near  'em  screech !" 


A  Isiwly  I<ooko«t  for  Jones.  ~«  Oh,  maouBa, 
that's  Captahi  Jones's  knock !  I  know  he  has  cene 
to  ask  me  to  be  his  wife !"  **  Well,  my  dear,  von 
mnst  accept  hhn."  '*  Bat  I  thought  you  hated  hin 
80 !"  **  Hate  him!  I  do— so  much  that  I  mMo  tm 
be  his  mother-in-law !"  (Revenge  is  sweet,  espe- 
cially to  women !) 


Complimentaor.— A  paper  in  

accident  recently,  says,  with  much  candor :  **  Dr. 
Jones  was  called,  and  under  his  prompt  and  skillvl 
treatment  the  young  man  died  on  Wednesday  lUght." 

Tke  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  has  been  foand.  W« 
are  glad  he  has  a  tomb.  We  have  all  along  beta 
aftnidthata  subscription  would  have  to  be  set  afloat 
for  that  purpose.  The  illustrious  dead  will  always 
And  a  hearty  welcome  in  this  country,  if  tb(^  are 
well  provided  with  good,  comfortable  tombs. 

OonUe  RoMlorr^Tf  you  have  a  remaricably 

strong  constitution,  you  may  read  the  fbUowtaig,  but 
if  not,  we  beg  of  vou  to  pass  it  over :  *'  If  a  dear 
makes  a  man  ill,  will  a  cheroot  make  a  maa-IHa  f^ 


PLATINO  BOOTS  ON  HIM. 


Fasxsr  (with  ax)—"  Tour  hag  seems  to  drive  remarkably  ecuy,  Mr,  FtynnJ- 
Ms.  Flymm.— "AA.  but  Tm  denavM  the  divil !    Sure  I  make  Selave  We  the  opposite  way  I 
to  dhrioe  him,  and  he  skdps  aiong  the  right  coorse  Uke  a  leprechaunr* 
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▲  LITTLK  TOO  KA0Z. 

DmKnn^"Aha  I    There's  the  lUOe  joker.    B  oame  out  easy,  didnH  U  r 

l?AJXMm.^**Idiott  BodtheadI  ThoTsthe  fal$etoothIpaidtu)odoUar$k>hawpuiin1heoaierdayJ" 


•onoimced  that  **  fatal  cases  of  simstroke  oannot 
ba  cored  bj  any  means  now  known  to  medical 
science." 

Teat  of  ITanliood— Said  a  yonng  fellow,  indig- 
nantly, when  called  a  bov :  *'  Don't  call  me  a  boy. 
I've  chewed  tobacco  and  drank  whisky  these  three 
years!" 

BeHnre  the  Days  of  the  teetotalers,  a  neighbor 
of  Mr.  Bisbee  saw  that  gentleman  at  an  early  hoar 
of  the  day  crawling  slowly  homeward  on  his  hands 
and  knees  over  the  irozen  ffronnd.  **  Why  donH 
yon  get  up  and  walk  ?"  said  his  neighbor.  "I  w-w- 
would,  b-b-bot's  so  almighty  thin  here  that  I*m 
a-a-afraid  I  shall  b-b-break  through !" 

On  the  Deatli  of  Louis  XIY.,  a  courtier  said ! 
"  Well,  well,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  I  really 
can  believe  anything." 

Two  Toanir  Ladles  and  Mr.  Thaddens  0 'Grady 
were  conversing  on  age,  when  one  of  them  put  the 

Snestion :  "  Which  of  us  do  you  think  the  older,  Mr. 
^'Grady?"    "  Sure,"  replied  the  gallant  Irishman, 
**  you  both  look  younger  than  each  other." 

No  Sooner  do  inro  Hear  of  tlie  building  of  a 
new 

is  followed  br 
weapon  of  ooense. 


iw  and  apparently  impenetrable  iron-dad.  than  it 
followed  oy  an  accoont  of  a  more  destructive 


Too  Strong.— Two  young  brothers  may  be  as 
devoutly  attached  to  each  other  as  were  Damon 
and  Pyniias,  but  you  will  never  hear  of  one  snatch- 
ing the  scnttte  from  the  hand  of  the  other  and  in- 
sisting upon  goiqg  down  to  the  cellar  to  bring  up 
thecoaL 

A  Starter.— A  contemporary  informs  us  that 
"no  girl  gets  along  well  without  a  mother."  A 
mother  is  indispensable,  in  iact,  as  a  starter. 

Proper  Names.— Two  interesting  children  were 
amusing  themselves  in  childish  fiishion  by  "  playing 
railways."  **  What  do  you  call  your  locomotive?" 
says  Tom.  "  Carelessness,"  replies  Harry.  **What's 
the  name  of  yours?"    "  Collision." 

A  Strong.mlndedlVoiaan  in  Detroit  made  the 
following  gentjle  reply  to  a  politician  who  had  called 
at  her  house  to  get  her  husband  to  go  to  the  poll 
and  vote.  '*No,  sir,  he  ean't  go!  He's  washing 
now,  and  he's  going  to  iron  to-morrow ;  and  if  he 
wasn't  dohig  anything,  he  couldn't  go.  I  own  this 
'ere  house,  i  do ;  and  if  any  one  votes  it  '11  be  this 
same  Mary  Jane." 

Some  People  will  joke  about  anjrthhig.  An 
Illinois  paper  says :  "A  man  fell  into  a  vat  of  beer, 
in  Piqua,  Ohio,  the  other  day,  and,  not  being  able 
to  swmi,  was  drowned — n  piquant  mode  of  coming 
to  one's  end." 
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Bb  omntloiis,  friend  Coelebs,  ere  ttUiig  m  wife, 
I  For  nothing  on  earth  can  «ndo  it; 

'N^  raahly  I  married,  and  settled  for  life— 
The  d 1  knowi  how  I  got  throogh  it! 

A  Delinqwent  aiiBitad  for  drunkenness  was 
asked  at  the  polioe-coort  what  he  had  done  with  his 
money.  ''Invested  it  in  lots,"  was  the  replr.  **What 
lots  ?"  was  the  next  question.  *'  Lots  of  whiri[j»'*  he 
replied,  with  a  serioos  face. 

A  Bit  of  T«uuft  Humor.— "A  yomig  man  at 
Kember^s  Bloff  *'  in  this  State/'  says  a  Texas  paper, 
"  acquired  the  habit  of  tossing  a  cocked  and  loaded 
pistol  in  the  air,  and  catching  it  by  the  muzzle  as  it 
fell.  The  last  time  he  caught  it  was  just  a  moment 
before  he  died." 

A  Round  Stonr— A  man  went  through  the 
Bankniptcy  Court.  He  had  owned  a  fine  horse  and 
gig,  and  they  both  disappeared  for  a  time ;  but,  by- 
and-by,  the  horse  and  gig  were  doing  service  for  the 
same  owner  again.  On  being  asked  what  this 
meant,  the  maips  reply  was :  '*  I  went  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  but  the  horse  and  gig  went 
round." 

Un«tter«d  Tlioit|fl&ts A  part  song  without 

words.  Performers— gentleman,  lady,  dog.  He— 
**  I  wish  she'd  put  that  wretched  dog  down  and  at- 
tend to  me."  Sfie—'*  I  wish  he'd  take  himself  off, 
and  let  me  write  to  Chariie."  J?-'*  I  wish  they'd 
let  me  go  and  look  after  my  meat"  (All  three  yawn 
furtively.) 

Holyody  likes  to  be  nobody ;  but  everybody  is 

E leased  to  think  himself  somebody.  And  every- 
ody  is  somebody :  but,  when  anybody  thinks  him- 
self to  be  somebody,  he  generally  thinks  everybody 
else  to  be  nobody. 

To  Uto  Boat  of  l&or  BLnowledf^o*— Zoiuton  Fo- 
Uoeman  92  X—"  It's  likely  you  did  lose  the  parse  in 
the  'bus,  marm ;  and  where  might  you  'avegot  in 
at?"  Mderiy  Pariy^*' Tottenhamsh-Curtsh-Roge." 
92  X-"  Yes,  but  what  part?  Did  you  get  in  at  the 
Horse  Shoe?"  E.  P.—*'  Touuk  mansh,  yon  didn't 
ouffht  to  ashk  shuch  question.  Don't  know  the  nasty 
publicsh-houses  by  (hic)  name." 

For  'Wagnerttes.- A  well-known  sculptor, 
warmly  asserting  that  Wagner's  comporitions  were 
not  miuic,  gave  an  unanswerable  proof  of  his  argu> 
ment  '*Dogs  are  well  known,"  said  he,  "  to  howl 
at  music  of  any  kind ;  yet  a  whole  pack  of  fifty 
hounds  was  brought  on  the  stage  ip  "  Tannhaoser,^' 
in  tiie  midst  of  vigorous  strains  lh>m  the  singers  and 
orchestra,  and  not  one  dog  {rave  voice.  Is  not  that 
tme  evidence  ttom  unprejudiced  creatures?" 

A  Story  Is  betnc  ^iV»ld  at  ikt  expense  of  a  very 
wealthy  and  very  popular  landowner,  who,  besides 
being  the  patron  of  one  or  two  livings.  Is  Well- 
known  on  the  turf.  During  the  Summer  he  man* 
a^ed  to  slip  away  ttom  town  from  a  Saturday  to 
ooday,  and,  a  stanch  churchman,  he  attended 
mondng  and  afternoon  service  on  the  Sunday  at  the 
parish  church.  It  so  happened  that  the  parson  was 
suflhring  from  a  bad  cola,  and  sent  the  clerk  to  the 
squire's  pew  to  ask  him  to  read  the  lessons.  The 
squfre  got  through  the  first  right  enough,  but  the 
second  was  taken  fW>m  the  fourteehth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  where,  in  the  sixth  verse,  it  is  stated  that 
St  Padl  and  St  Barnabas  '*  fled  unto  Lystra  and 
Derbe."  tt  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  hitter 
town  was  pronounced  "  Darby  "—to  the  horror  of 
the  parson  and  the  great  amusement  of  some  friends. 

A  Connectleiit  Man  wants  to  sell  a  farm  in 
which  **  meandering  streams  and  rivulets  permeate 
luxuriant' pastures,  singing  as  they  flow;  while  ma^ 
lestic  oaks  and  stately  maples  attract  the  eye  of  the 
behol(&er,  and  cultivated  orchards  give  promise  of 
fruit  second  only  to  that  of  the  Hesperides." 


Ton  Cluurge  Me  flfty  seqnfais."  said  a  TeMtfm 
nobleman  to  a  sculptor,  **  for  a  bust  that  cost  yoa 
only  ten  days'  labor."  "  You  forget,"  repb'ed  Hie 
arttot,  *'  that  I  have  been  thirty  yean  learning  to 
make  that  bust  in  ten  days." 

Vwt  tiie  Medleal  Profession— .It  is  stated 
that  Terra  del  Fuego  has  been  traversed  by  Uea- 
tenant  Masters,  R.  N.,  who  has  discovered  that  the 
BAtives  believe  in  devUs,  and  hold  them  to  be  the 
departed  spirits  of  members  of  the  medical  profee- 
sioB.  The  main  ohject  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
is  to  keep  these  devils  at  a  distance  from  them. 

♦«  It  Seems  to  Ho  I  have  seen  your  physiogDOiny 
somewhere  before,  but  I  cannot  imagine  wnereT'' 
**  Very  likely;  I  have  been  the  keeper  of  a  priaoo 
for  the  last  twenty  years." 

The  PhUadelpltla  People  eomplatn  that  the 
Thomas  concerts  are  not  well  attended  hi  that  eily. 
It  is  the  fiEiult  of  the  Thomases  themselves,  then. 
We  and  our  neighbors  own  four,  of  the  ordinary 
woodshed  variety,  and  when  tiiey  give  a  concert  at 
night,  every  man  within  two  miles  of  the  house  gets 
up  and  cries  and  swears,  and  wrings  his  hands  and 
walks  the  floor,  and  we  haven't  kindled  a  flre  this 
Summer  with  anything  but  the  strange  bootjacks  wo 
pick  up  in  the  back-yard  every  morning. 

A  Dellente  C^nestlon— •<  Why  is  the  letter  d 
like  a  ringf'  said  a  young  lady  to  her  accepted,  one 
day.  The  gentleman,  Uke  the  Reneralfty  of  his  sex 
in  such  a  situation,  was  as  dull  as  a  hammer. 
'*  Because,"  added  the  lady,  with  a  very  modest 
look  at  the  picture  at  the  other  end  of  uie  room, 
"  because  we  cant  be  wed  without  It" 

TrUtos  Not  to  be  Trilled  llirith.~A  friend 
caDed  on  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  finishing  a 
statue.  Some  time  afterward  he  called  again ;  the- 
sculptor  was  still  at  his  work.  His  friend,  looUng 
at  the  flgure,  exclaimed,  **  You  have  been  idle  afaico 
I  saw  you  last!"  ''By  no  means,"  replied  the 
sculptor ;  "  I  have  retouched  tUspart,  and  poUahed 
that ;  I  have  softened  this  feature,  and  brought  out 
this  muscle ;  I  have  given  more  expression  to  this 
lip,  and  more  energy  to  this  limb."  **  Well,  well  \^ 
said  his  friend,  '*  but  all  these  are  trifles !"  **  It 
may  be  so,"  replied  Angelo  ;  **  but  recoUeet  that 
trifles  make  perfection,  and  that  perf<Bction  is  no 
trifle." 

•«  Mjr  Dear  Mnrphjr,"  said  an  Irishman  to  his 
friend,  "  why  did  you  betray  the  secret  I  told  yoa?*^ 
"  Is  it  betraying  you  caH  it*  Sure,  when  I  fisond  1 
wasn't  able  to  keep  it  myself,  didn't  I  do  well  to 
teU  it  to  somebody  that  could?" 

A  Tonng  Ii»djr,  while  on  her  war  to  be  married, 
was  run  over  and  killed.    A  conlfrmed  old  m 
savagely  remarked :  **  She  has  avoided  a  more  1 
gering  and  horrible  destiny." 

A  IVeetem  iNtpor  says : "  Seven  runaway  bridal 
parties  recently  arrived  at  a  Kentucky  hotel,  one 
after  another,  on  the  same  day,  jund  seven  enraged 
papas  were  about  two  hours  behindhand  in  every 
iniCanoe."  That  would  make  forty-nine  enraged 
papas. 

There  Is  a  Man  fai  New  York  so  close  that  when 
he  attends  church  he  occupies  the  pew  farthest 
from  the  pulpit,  to  save  the  interest  on  his  money 
while  the  collectors  are  passing  the  plates  for  con- 
tribution. 

Testantentarjr  Ohll|;atlons.  —  'Cute  LUBe 
Oui  (who  has  heard  conversations  between  her 
parents  of  the  like  import)  —  **  Undo,  have  you 
made  your  will?"  Z7nde  (startled) —"  Hi  f  'Oito 
LUtle  Girl—**  'Cause  I  hope  yon  haven't  forgotten 
my  dolls!" 

There*s  a  Mining-town  in  Arizona  called  No- 
where. It  is  doubtless  named  alter  ^  place  where 
husbands  have  invariably  been  when  their  wives 
help  them  up-stairs  at  thiee  o'clock  in  the  mombg. 
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A  Cool  Crtadmal. — A  short  time  ago  a  man 
Darned  Craadall  made  his  escape  from  the  Alleghany 
ComilT'  Jail.  For  the  information  of  the  cnrions  he 
ham  lately  written  back  the  following  account  of 
&e  manner  of  his  escape :  "  I  suppose  it  is  a  mys- 
tery to  some  how  I  got  away,  consequently  I  will 
gire  yon  a  brief  history  of  my  departure.  The 
modus  cperandi  was  this :  I  got  out  of  my  cell  by  in- 
genuity, ran  up-stairs  with  agility,  crawled  out  of 
the  back  window  in  secresy,  and  uid  down  the  light- 
ning-rod with  rapidity,  walked  out  of  the  angelic 
town  with  dignity,  and  am  now  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  pleasure  and  liberty !" 

MOh,  Mamma  r*  ezclahned  a  little  four-year 
old,  "  we  had  such  a  splendid  time  down  on  the 
beach!  We  built  sand-nouses,  and  the  man  that 
keeps  the  boats  let  out  the  tide  while  we  were 
there,  and  we  saw  it  go  creeping,  cre-e-phig  off," 

**  IVlutt  am  I  Made  of  t*«  asked  a  little  girl, 
l^sh  from  her  Sunday-school  lesson,  as  she  essayed 
to  show  off  her  knowledge  to  a  younger  sister.  **  I 
don't  know,"  was  the  honest  answer.  **  What  does 
mamma,  sweep  up  from  the  floor?"  was  the  first 
speaker^  next  trial  in  the  Socratic  method.  "  Phis, 
needles  and  hairpins !"  was  the  prompt,  but  unex- 
pected, response. 

A  Mew  liomdon  vessel  was  recently  boarded  at 
sea  by  the  Colorado  beetle  in  such  numbers  as  to 
necessitate  a  closing  of  the  hatches.  Upon  being 
informed,  however,  that  there  were  no  potatoes  on 
board,  the  bugs  merely  flave  thecaptain  a  reprimand, 
and  started  out  to  wait  for  another  vesseL 

Coloael  Ftnnlaan  was  a  Florida  planter, 
wealthy  and  hospitable.  Toward  the  poor  he  was 
always  kind,  and  even  the  shiftless  he  would  not 
turn  coldly  away.  A  man  who  had  often  been  an 
object  of  his  boun^  was  named  Jake  HartrufH 
Jake  was  a  squatter  in  the  woods,  where  he  had  a 
log-cabin  and  a  small  clearing.  Upon  this  land  he 
had  sometimes  raised  com,  and  with  his  gun  he  cap- 
tured game.  Of  the  game  he  ate  the  fl^,  and  the 
skins  he  traded  for  whisky.  Long  before  the  Winter 
was  over  he  was  sure  to  be  out  of  com,  in  which 
emergency  he  would  bring  his  bag  to  the  colonel  for 
a  supply,  which  was  generally  fVimished.  Once 
upon  a  time,  Jake  came  with  his  bag  very  eariy  in 
the  season— in  fact,  Winter  had  just  In.  *•  Why, 
how*s  tills,  Jake  T*  demanded  Fhinigan.  **  Seems  to 
me  you  are  rather  early  in  your  call  for  com !" 
'*  Well,  colonel,  fact  is.  my  crop  failed  this  yer  sea- 
son." «*  Failed !  How  is  that  f  I  thought  <this  had 
been  an  uncommonly  good  season  lor  comT' 
**  Yaas,  I  s*pose  it  has,  colonel;  but,  y'  see,  I  forgot 
to  plant'' 

Jvstlee  has  recovered  her  eyesight  at  last.  A 
lightning-rod  man  fell  from  a  ladder  in  lAurel 
County  the  other  day.  and  was  so  completely  de- 
molished that  it  is  thought  lightning  must  nave 
struck  him. 

The  Bostonlan  is  not  naturally  a  holy  beingi 
but  he  very  justly  flares  up  when  he  goes  into  a 
photograph-gallery  and  is  informed  by  the  operator 
that,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  likeness,  he  must  first 
wash  his  face. 

A  Stranger  in  Chicago  asked  a  youn^  scape- 
grace to  show  him  a  good  boardinflf  establishment, 
and  he  directed  him  to  a  carpenter's  shop. 

gome  of  «]&e  Hartford  physicians  sent  to  the 
City  Clerk  certificates  setting  forth  these  causes  of 
death:  Colre  Infantom,  schola/er  (scrofUa),  sun- 
strok,  applezy  fitt,  colre  fanthum,  inftiside  (Infan- 
tile), abses8e,direa,  parletic  shock,  renstism  (rheum- 
atism), hearth  diaese,  earaipless,  long  fever,  parala- 
sis,  loung  fever,  spinal  menegettes. 

Corktcrews  have  sunk  more  people  than  cork- 
iackets  haye  ever  saved. 


Oakward,  nmthw.^Eev.  Mr.  ^xxmer  (ten- 
derly, to  eligible  widow)— "How  beautiftaUy  em- 
blematic is  this  of  the  relations  of  man  and'wift.  Bee 
how  the  graceful  ivy,  womanlike,  clings  for  support 
to  the  stalwart  oak.  Ah,  dear  madame,  a  husband's 

fond  protection "    TPIdoto— "And  supposin'  the 

hoak  is  too  iitUe  and  the  hivy  too  biir—what  then. 
Mr.Spooner?" 

On  a  Kentvoky  Rapid  Transit  Idne,  re- 
cently, a  passenger  stopped  the  brakeman  as  he  was 
passing  through,  and  asked :  "  How  fast  does  this 
train  go?— a  mile  an  hour  ?"  "  It  goes  fiast  enough 
to  suit  us.  If  you  don't  like  the  rate  of  speed,  get 
out  and  walk.'^^was  the  rejoinder.  "  I  would,"  re- 
plied the  disgusted  passenger,  settling  back  in  the 
comer  of  his  seat  "  but  my  friends  won't  come  for 
me  until  the  train  gets  hi,  and  I  don't  want  to  be 
waiting  in  the  depot  for  two  or  three  hours."  The 
brakeman  passed  on. 

A  Skarp  Tankee  Ctaroeer,  when  a  customer 
who  was  buying  a  gallon  of  treacle  observed  that  a 
good  deal  remahied  in  the  measure  after  it  was 
niraed,  remarked,  "  There  was  some  in  the  measure 
before  I  drew  your  gallon." 

A  Gentleman  Asked,  "Is  that  a  fHend  of 
yoursf  pointing  toward  a  party  who  was  sailing 
rapidly  down  the  street  "  CanH  tell  you  till  next 
Saturday,"  returned  the  individual  addressed.  "  I've 
just  lent  him  five  dollars." 


IMflferent    Modes   of   Bhcpreeslon«~At  the 

Philadelphian  Centennial,  the  Philadelphia  ladies 
cry  out,  "Isn't  it  cunning r'  New  York  ladies, 
"  How  superbly  lovely !"  Boston  ladies,  "Ah,  how 
exquawsite!"  Louisville  ladies,  "Beautlftd,  fo' 
shaugh!"  Chicago  ladies,  "Oh,  my!  I  wish  I 
owned  that !"  While  the  genuhie  Tankee  girki  ex- 
claim, "  Gree-whimndny  I  but  afai't  that  'ere  a 
stunner !" 

Some  One  who  believes  that  brevity  is  the  sonl 
of  wit,"  writes :  "  Don't  eat  stale  (JHsumbers.  They'll 
Wup!" 

ConsolaUon— "  Oh,  my  dear  sir !"  said  a  poor 
sufferer  to  a  dentist,  "  that  is  the  second  wrong 
tooth  you've  pulled  out."  "  Very  sorry,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  the  blundering  operator,  "  but  as  there 
were  only  three  altogether  when  I  began,  I'm  sure 
to  be  right  the  next  time." 

Many  persons  complain  that  they  cannot  find 
words  Tor  their  thoughts,  when  the  resl  trouble  is 
that  they  cannot  find  thoughts  for  tiieir  words. 

It  kas  been  Said  that  any lawyerwho i^tes 
so  plainly  as  to  be  intelligible  is  an  enemy  to  his 
profession. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  says  she  knows  who  the  Alpine 
glacier  is.  He  is  a  foreigner  who  carries  a  lump  of 
putty  in  his  hand  and  a  pane  of  glass  under  bis  aim. 

Rnsslan  Interpreters. — ^Russian  Interpreters 
in  Turkestan  are  a  sorry  set,  according  to  the  author 
of  "  Turkestan."  Amongst  others,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  filustration;  At  ^e  public  recep- 
tion, m  Tashkent,  of  the  son  of  Khudayar  Khan, 
General  Kauftnann  said :  "  By  coming  here  to  visit 
me,  yon  show  that  you  are  the  obedient  son  of  your 
father  and  a  faithfm  servant  of  your  country."  The 
interpreter,  to  the  wonderment  and  amusement  of 
the  natives,  rendered  this :  '*  By  coming  he*e  to  see 
me,  you  show  that  you  are  really  the  son  of  your 
father." 

An  Old  Gentleman,  who  is  getting  "  thin  at  the 
top,"  says :  "  Always  pick  out  a  bald-headed  bar- 
ber to  shave  you,  because  he  can't  consistently  aak 
you  to  buy  any  hair  restorative." 

A  Certain  Moblentan,  more  remarkable  for 
his  ancestry  than  his  intellect,  said  to  Macklin: 
"  What  a  pityyou  are  a  player !"  "  What  !»^  cried 
Macklin.    "  Would  you  have  me  a  nobleman  V* 
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A  CAUTIOUS  DISrOSITION. 

WojjLD-n-ijovER-^"Cf  course,  I  Wee  you.    But,  as  you'^re  a  Weilem  ^,  Fd  Uke  to  gu  a  look  at 

your  pedigree  !" 
Paib  Emslavbr— "51ir-r-r//" 
WouLD-BB-LoTSB^"  WeS,  you,  fee.  about  twenty  yean  ago,  my  mother  went  Weei,  and  for  yeare 

kepigeUkC  married  and  dioorced  again,  eo  qfore  thu  thing  goeefmiher,  Fd  Vke  to  he  mare 

you  ainH  a  sort  qf  a  eieter  qfmtnel^^ 


A  IJt«r»rjr  Gentlemaiftf  wishing  to  be  unclis- 
torbed  one  day,  instructed  his  Irish  servant  to  admit 
no  one,  and  if  any  one  should  inquire  for  him,  to  give 
him  aa  equivocal  answer.  Night  came,  and  the 
gentleman  proceeded  to  interrogate  Pat  as  to  his 
visitors.  ''JMd  any  one  callT'  *' Yes,  sir;  wan 
gintleman.''  *'  What  did  he  say  ?"  "  He  axed  was 
yer  honor  in."  "  WeU,  what  did  you  teU  him?" 
*'  Sure,  I  gave  him  a  quivikle  answer,  jist."  **  How 
was  that?"  **  1  axed  him  was  his  grandmother  a 
monliey." 

Helping  Himself— <' Can't  you  help  me  a 
little  ?"  said  a  tramp,  poking  his  head  into  a  country 
shop.  "Why  don^t  you  help  yourself?"  said  the 
proprietor,  angrilv.  "  Thank  you.  I  will,"  said  the 
tnunp,.ashe  picked  up  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  two 
loaves  of  bread,  and  disappeared  like  a  lightning- 
streak,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  lumps  of  coal. 

«I«dge  (undecided) — **  Humph !  the  court  must 
be  clear  on  this  point,  Brother  Jenkins/*  Anxious 
Ueher^**  Clear  the  court !"  (Is  reprimanded  for  ex- 
cess of  seal.) 

TMm  'Wonaan  who  neglects  her  husband's  shirt- 
front  is  not  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 


A  PvomiBMit  <^«mii«ctie«t  Writer  is  noted 

for  neglect  of  his  personal  appearance.  The  night 
before  Christmas*  a  gentleman  spoke  to  a  friend  of 
making  the  author  a  present  "  I  llrant  to  get  him 
something  that  he  would  keep,"  observed  the  gen- 
tleman. "  In  that  case  I  would  suggest  n  enke  of 
soap,"  remarked  the  fkiend. 

At  a  Friendly  <Hitlteri»K  at  H<dland  House 
the  conversation  turned  on  love.  Tom  Moote  com- 
pared it  to  a  potato,  because  "  it  shoots  from  the 
eyes."  **  Or,  rather,"  exclaimed  Byron, "  because 
it  becomes  less  by  paring." 

To  One,  life-wasting  misery , 
To  two,  earth's  neatest  bliss ; 

To  three,  fierce  strife  and  enmttr. 
Pray  tell  me  what  is  this?— Love. 

A  ITew  Cliib.*The  married  ladies  of  a  Western 
city  have  formed  a  Come-Home-Hosband  OInb.  It  ii 
about  four  fbet  long,  and  has  a  brush  on  one  end  of  it 

fltaisa  Bowles  went  right  back  to  Springfield 
when  he  saw  that  the  statue  of  Webster  bM  no 
pistol-pocket  in  the  pantaloons. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OP  LOVBRSV  NOOK. 


TBI  TBAGKDT  OF  LOYKBS'  NOOK.—"  WITH  A  FAIMT  SMILB  UPON  HEB  LIPS,  HSR  HANDS  FOLDED  IN  HBK 
LAP|  HSR  HEAD  PILLOWED  ON  THE  BOCK,  THBT  FOUND  8C8IE,  QUITE  DEAD." 

natare,  and  in  the  cleft  there  is  a  nataral,  high- 
backed  seat  of  rock  Just  comfortably  accommodat- 
inff  two  people.  » 

It  is  not  the  easiest  scramble  in  the  world  to 
attain  the  honor  of  resting  npon  this  stony  eminence, 
for  the  rocks  are  rough,  and  in  the  shelving  foot- 
holds there  is  a  slippery  vegetation,  not  bettered 
by  the  piles  of  dead  leaves  the  winds  carrv  there. 

Only  young  people  cared  to  scale  the  rocky 
paths  and  look  out  of  the  opening  m  the  f&ce  of 
the  natural  seat  to  the  wide,  beautiful  landscape 
stretching  out  below  them. 

Upon  each  side  the  groat  rocks  lift  their  heads 
some  Afteen  feet  above  the  seat,  casting  cool 
shadows  in  Sammer  and  shutting  o«t  tbo  cold 


The  Tragedy  of  Lovers'  Nook. 

One  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  all  New  England 
is  ElvertoD,  in  New  Hampshire,  lying  six  miles  be- 
yond the  nearest  railroad-statioD,  and  a  primitive 
village  stiU. 

And  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Elverton  is  the 
scene  of  a  story  that  was  told  me  only  last  Summer 
when  I  drifted  into  the  boarders'  room  of  an  Elver- 
ton  farmhouse  for  a  few  weeks  of  oonntry  seclusion 
and  rest 

This  spot  is  a  nook  in  the  woods  where  two  great 
moniitsiQO.ns.  rocks,  9pme  forty  f^et  high,  havepeen 
split  asonder  at  the  top  by  some  convulsion  of 
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winds  in  Spring  and  Antnmn.  In  Winter  the  risk  of 
life  or  Hmo  is  too  great  for  the  most  venturesome 
to  care  to  Tisit  the  noolc. 

Once  seated  in  this  pretty  sylvan  retreat,  the 
whole  village  of  Elverton  lies  like  a  panorama  be- 
fore the  ventoresome  climber,  the  chorch  and  primi- 
tive sheds  for  coimtry  vehicles,  the  cottages,  the 
main  street,  and,  beyolid,  the  outlying  farms  and 
roads,  ^ith  Elverton  Creek  running  like  a  thread  of 
silver  over  meadows  and  pastures. 

All  the  sweet  conntry  sonnds  float  np  there,  soft- 
ened by  distance  to  a  pleasant,  drowsy  hum  of  life, 
not  too  busy  to  take  rural  delights  falling  in  the 
way. 

Meed  I  say,  after  such  a  description,  that  all  the 
lovers  of  Elverton  foqnd  special  attractions  in  this 
sheltered,  secluded  nook,  towering  above  all  its 
surroundings  ?  It  has  been  called  Lovers*  Nook  for 
many  long  years,  **  long  enough  before  my  time,** 
my  informant  told  me,  and  her  time  had  surely  not 
been  a  very  short  one. 

The  first  attraction  of  the  spot  for  the  country 
lads  and  lasses  was  surel;^  the  long  scramble  to 
reach  it,  where  maiden-timidity  and  weakness  gave 
Buch  ample  excuse  for  the  prefer  of  stronger  arms 
and  bands,  and  the  display  of  rustic  gallantry. 

Once  the  seat  was  gained,  the  reasons  for  a  long 
•eason  of  rest  after  such  arduous  labors  were  surely 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  many  a  tender  secret, 
many  a  sweet  confession,  were  whispered  under 
the  shadows  of  the  great  gray  rocks.  Then  the  de- 
scent repeated  all  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of 
the  ascebt,  with  perhaps  added  confidence  and  ten- 
derness after  the  long  talk. 

For  how  many  years  the  name  of  the  romantic 
spot  was  associated  only  with  pleasant,  tender 
memories  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  tne  tale  th84yras 
told  to  met  was  the  one  that  drove  the  lovers  from 
the  spot  as  a  haunted' trysting-place,  and  gave  it  a 
name  that  causes  the  cheeks  of  the  village  maidens 
to  pale  when  they  talk  of  it. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  belle  of  Elverton  was 
Susie  Hopet  the  only  child  of  the  village  blacksmith, 
whpse  jetty  tresses,  rich  dark  complexion,  and  soft 
black  eyes,  were  the  legacy  of  a  Southern  mother, 
long  resting  in  the  churchyard. 

Very  small  in  stature,  delicate  in  feature,  and 
daintily  graceful  in  every  movement,  Susie  was 
really  a  beauty,  and  as  gentle,  winsome  and  loving, 
as  she  was  pretty. 

The  blacksmith  was  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and 
he  owned  a  pretty  cottage,  cozily  furnished,  where 
Susie  reigned,  the  neatest  of  housekeepers,  the 
most  loving  of  daughters.  She  had  spent  four  Win- 
ters in  a  Boston  school,  could  lead  the  church  choir, 
play  upon  the  melodeon  there,  and  had  well  im- 
proved her  opportunities  for  study. 

John  Hope  was  proud  of  his  child,  and  his 
widowed  sister.  Mary  Gordon,  gave  her  niece  a 
place  in  her  heart  only  second  to  that  of  her  own 
'  child,  Minnie. 

There  was  no  special  romance  in  the  wooing  that 
made  Susie  Hope  the  affianced  wife  of  Stephen 
Graves,  a  prosperous  young  farmer,  who  lived  a 
mile  beyond  the  village  upon  his  own  broad  acres. 
A  tall,  finely  built  fellow,  with  milk-white  teeth, 
brown  ourki,  and  fVank  blue  eyes,  Stephen  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  handsomest  man  in  Elverton,  the 
best  worker,  the  fastest  runner,  and  the  most  grace- 
ful dancer.  The  maidens  were  as  willing  to  listen 
to  his  ringing  Toice  as  the  village  beaux  were  to 
whisper  gallant  speeches  to  Susie. 

But  when  it  was  known  that  the  two  were  **  keep- 
ing eompany,"  all  other  aspirants  for  favor  drew 
back,  with  true  rustic  chivalry.  Only  Minnie 
Gordon,  a  pretty  blonde,  slender  and  graceful,  was 
heard  to  say  she  wondered  what  Stepnen  found  to 
admire  hi  that  "  little  brown  giri.'* 

But  poor  Minnie  was  a  case  of  lost  hope,  and 
nobody  heeded  her  words. 

With  all  the  primitive  frankness  of  country  court- 
•hip,  Stephen,  as  soon  as  his  day's  ifork  was  over, 


crossed  the  village  to  visit  Susie  and  spend  tlM 
evening  beside  her. 

But,  in  the  long  Summer's  twilight,  It  often  hap- 
pened that  Susie  strolled  to  meet  him,  and  they 
made  a  trysting  place  of  Lovers'  Nook. 

It  was  here  that  Stephen  told  his  love,  here  he 
won  Susie's  promise  to  be  his  wife,  here  they  ex- 
changed the  sweet  confidence  only  lowers  know. 

The  girl,  a  singularly  trusting,  gentle  msuden,  had 
no  thought  secret  from  Stephen,  giving  him  the 
only  love  her  jroung  heart  had  ever  known. 

But  the  young  farmer  had  been  a  bit  of  a  flfrt, 
and  he  did  not  open  his  heart  quite  so  frankly  ai 
Susie  imagined.  Yet,  in  that  Summer >wooine,  he 
gave  Susie  honest,  true  love,  fblly  meining  aJl  the 
tender  promises  he  whispered  In  her  ear. 

September  winds  were  shakine  down  the  nnts 
and  turifing  the  leaves  to  their  naming  Fall  boes, 
when,  one  evening.  Just  bsfore  dusk,  Stephen  stnidc 
from  the  village-road  into  the  path  leading  to  the 
cozy  seat  in  the  great  split  rock. 

Susie  had  promised  to  meet  him  there,  and  the 
evening  would  be  warm  enough  to  linger  tiU  the 
moon  rose,  and  walk  home  by  its  light 

Stephen  was  near  the  base  of  the  rock  where 
the  steep  ascent  began,  and  was  beginmng  to 
wonder  he  did  not  meet  Susie,  when,  with  a  great 
cry.  he  sto^ped,  and  knelt  down.  For  there,  at  bis 
very  feet,  Susie  lay  white  mud  still,  her  face  ghastly 
in  the  faint  light,  her  hat  fJaOllng  off,  her  feet 
strangely  twisted  under  her. 

"  Susie !  Susie !"  Stephen  cried,  but  the  white 
lids  over  the  large  eyes  never  stirred,  the  pfle  lips 
were  mute. 

Quickly  gathering  her  in  his  strong  amifl,d0Cephen 
carried  her  home,  staggering  often  under  his  load, 
but  never  faltering  till  ne  reached  the  door  of  the 
blacksmith's  cottage. 

Here  he  put  Ihe  girl,  still  unoonscioos,  into  her 
father's  arms,  hurriedly  telling  his  story,  and  rushed 
off  for  the  doctor  and  Susie's  Aunt  Mary,  who  lived 
only  two  cottages  away. 

There  were  anxious  days  and  nights  to  follow, 
when  Susie  raved  deliiionsly,  telling  over  and  over 
of  her  attempt  to  climb  alone  to  the  seat  where  she 
had  so  often  climbed,  and  falling  down,  down  to  the 
very  base  of  the  rock. 

Life  hung  upon  a  slender  thread,  and,  when  the 
shadow  of  the  death-angel's  wmg  was  lifted,  there 
was  still  heavy  sorrow. 

Susie  had  injured  her  hips  and  would  be  lame 
for  life! 

Long  after  every  one  in  the  village  had  heard  the 
bitter  news,  Susie  was  spared  the  knowledge.  She 
was  so  very,  very  weak,  gaining  her  way  to  health 
so  slowly,  that  no  one  had  the  courage  to  tell  her  of, 
the  doctor's  decision.  She  was  so  young,  so  fbll  of 
hope,  so  happy  in  her  love,  who  could  tell  her  such* 
a  bitter  truth! 

But  while  she  lay  white  and  suffering,  conscious 
only  of  weary  pain,  tenderly  nursed  by  her  aunt 
Mary,  Minnie  was  filling  her  place  in  the  household, 
caring  for  Mr.  Hope's  comfort,  and  telling  Stephen 
every  evening  of  Susie's  advance  toward  recovery. 

Not  one  evening  passed  without  bringing  Stephen 
to  the  cottage  to  inquire  for  his  betrothed,  and  if 
Minnie  pot  on  a  trinket  or  a  ribbon  more,  cnried 
her  hair  into  smoother  ringlets,  and  hurried  the 
washing  of  the  tea-things,  no  one  chided  her. 

The  blacksmith  sat  in  the  porch,  even  when  the 
winds  grew  chilly,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  grieving 
sorely  over  the  child  he  idolized. 

Aunt  Mary  seldom  left  the  sick-room.  So  if 
Stephen  lingered  after  the  news  was  told  of  Susie'fe 
progress,  and  Minnie  used  every  ooquettish  art 
at  her  control  to  win  him  ftom  his  allegiance,  there 
was  no  voice  or  hand  to  stay  the  fbitUess  work. 

When  Stephen  first  resolved  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  keep  his  troth  widi  m  erfpple,  he  was 
man  enongh  still  to  have  bitter  pangs  of  self- 
contempt,  but  they  died  away  gradually  as  Minnie's 
fbschiauons  gained  ground,    xet  I  cannot  dtfny 
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that  he  felt  like  a  Bcoondrel  when  he  told  his 
new  hopes  to  the  little  blonde,  and  whispered  a 
loTe*tale  in  her  willing  ear. 

And  whOe  the  love  that  was  Snsie^s  strongest 
hope  of  happhiess  was  drifUng  awav  from  her,  she 
was  striving  to  look  her  new  life  in  tiie  faoe. 

On  the  day  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  able 
to  sit  np,  very  pale  and  thin,  her  annt  Mary  had 
broken  to  her  very  gently  and  tenderly  the  ftict 
that  she  wonld  be  lame  for  life. 

"  Ton  will  be  able  to  walk,  dear,*'  she  answered, 
to  the  agonized  qnestions  pnt  to  her,  *'  bat  the  in- 
jored  leg  will  never  be  as  long  as  the  other.  *' 

•*YonmeanIwiJlUmpr' 

"  Yes.    It  might  be  worse,  Bosle." 

"  Yes,  it  might  be  worse !" 

Oh,  how  drearily  she  said  it ! 

She  was  not  a  vain  girl,  nor  one  who  gave  nndne 
weight  to  her  own  personal  attraotionst  bat  she 
knew  that  she  had  been  very  graoeftil  and  active,  a 
light-footed  dancer  at  eonntry  balls,  and  able  to 
ran  or  walk  with  a  qnick  grace  and  vigor. 

To  limp  through  life  pale  and  sickly  was  not  a 
very  bright  prospect,  and  Susie  brought  many 
bitter  tears  to  meet  the  blow.  Bat  her  aunt  Mary 
was  a  true  Christian  comforter,  and  little  by  little 
Susie  learned  to  bow  with  resignation  to  the  Higher 
Power  that  had  afBicted  her. 

And  in  the  long  convalescence  she  taught  herself, 
too,  that  she  must  give  Stephen  up.  He  nad  wooed 
her  a  strong,  active  girl,  fit  for  all  the  duties  of  a 
fkrmer's  wUb,  and  she  would  not  bin*den  his  life 
with  a  crippled,  sickly  companion,  who  could  no^ 
be  a  helpmate. 

No^Bftsily,  not  in  one  hour  or  day,  did  Susie  re- 
solve upon  this  renunciation;  but  after  she  had 
done  so.  her  mental  composure  came  back  to  her. 

Christmas  was  coming,  an^  one  evening  it  was 
decided  that  Susie  might  come  into  the  sitting-room, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  accident  She  could 
move  about  the  room,  painfully,  but  without  assist- 
ance, and  her  father  carrjed  her  down-stairs. 

Not  until  tea  was  over  did  she  speak  the  thought 
that  had  been  uppermosi  in  her  mind  all  day.  Min- 
nto  was  fussing  about,  wondering  how  she  could  slip 
away  unobserved  to  meet  Stephen ;  Aunt  Mary  was 
putting  away  the  tea-cups,  when  Susie  said : 

**  wm  Stephen  come  to-night,  do  you  think?  Does 
he  know  I  am  to  be  down-stairs?'* 

Minnie  gave  her  head  a  saucy  toss. 

"  He  comes  every  evening." 

"  To  ask  for  me— I  know  that.  I  should  like  to 
see  him  alone,  Minnie,  a  few  minutes.  I  have  some- 
thing particular  to  say  to  htm." 

Mmnie  grew  crimson,  and  bit  her  lips,  as  if  to 
keep  back  her  words.  But  thhiking  better  of  that, 
she  said,  defiantly : 

**  You  might  as  well  know,  fhrst  as  last,  Susie,  that 
Stephen  Graves  has  asked  me  .to  marry  him,  and  I 
have  said  that  I  would." 

**  You!  you  marry  Stephen  Graves!"  said  Susie, 
only  astonishment  controlling  her  for  a  moment. 
"  why,  Stephen  is  engaged  to  me !" 

"  He  I       ^  «?     .    . 


i  toos,"  said  Mlhme,  trying  to  hide  her  sense 
of  shame  tmder  a  bold  ikce ;  **  but  of  eourseyou 
ooald  not  expeot  him  to  nuury  a  cripple.  What 
ooald  yon  do  on  a  fiirm  f 

Then  Annt  Mary  came  forward,  her  face  white 
with  wrath,  her  eyes  biasing  with  righteoos  hi- 
dignation. 

'*Be  quiet!"  she  said,  with  her<Toioo  harsh  In 
anger.  **  I  never  thought  to  be  so  bitterly  ashamed 
of  my  own  child  as  I  am  this  night." 

Then  the  wrath  died  from  her  fiu^e  as  she  bent 
tenderly  over  Snsie,  who,  white  and  stricken,  only 
whispered: 

"  Let  father  earry  me  np*stah«  before  Stephen 


John  Hope  cane  quickly  at  Us  sister's  call,  lifting 
tiie  little  wasted  form  tenderly  in  hia  strong  arms. 
She  only  pleaded  fhtigae  tQl  she  waa  hi  Mr  own 


only  pleaded  fhtigae 

room,  and  then  told  hhn  alL 


His  anger  was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  .even  after 
it  had  been  softened  somewhat  by  Snaie's  petitions 
and  tears. 

It  made  his  face  very  ridd  and  stem  as  he  came 
back  to  the  sitting-room,  where  Minnie  was  hurriedly 
explaining  matters  to  Stephen.  It  rang  in  hk 
voice  as  he  said : 

*' You  must  do  your  courting  elsewhere,  Stephen 
Graves.  Snsan  intended  to  give  you  your  freedom 
this  evening,  but  since  yon  have  seen  fit  to  play  her 
false  while  she  lay  between  life  and  d#ath,  you  are 
no  longer  welcome  here.  I  promised  my  child  to 
keep  my  hands  off  you.  but  I  advise  you  to  keep 
out  of  my  way,  for  It  Is  hard  work  to  keep  my 
fingers  from  vour  throat.    Go !" 

He  pointed  to  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  Stephen 
slunk  away,  more  bitterlv  ashamed  of  himself  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  In  his  life. 

''Remember"  the  old  man  said,  contemptuously 
to  Minnie,  "  Fll  not  have  Susie  insulted  by  that 
scoundrers  coming  here  to  court  you." 

There  was  a  slight  relapse  following  the  shock  to 
Susie  in  her  feeble  state ;  but  a  few  weeks  later 
Mrs.  Gordon  and  Minnie  went  to  their  own  home, 
and  a  pale,  wasted  shadow  of  Susie  moved  about 
the  blacksmith's  cottage. 

She  made'  no  moan,  bearing  her  pain,  physical 
and  mental,  with  patient  resignation,  striving  to  fill 
her  old  place,  to  make  her  father's  house  the  honfie 
of  love  and  comfort  that  it  had  ever  been  under  her 
gentle  care. 

But  the  blacksmith  did  not  know  how  many  of  the 
hours  he  spent  at  his  forge  were  filled  in  his  home 
by  quiet  weeping,  by'prayers  of  pitiful  import,  or 
long  slumber  of  utter  exhaustion.  There  was  always 
a  smile  to  greet  him,  and  he  hoped  the  Spring 
would  bring  Susie's  roses  back  agam. 

It  was  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  the  crippled 
girl  in  these  lonely  hours  to  know  how  dear  sli^  was 
to  her  father,  how  tenderly  she  loved  him.  In  her 
happy,  healtliful  days  their  love  had  been  a  matter 
of  course,  a  naturally  existing,  pleasant  state  of 
mutual  affection,  demanding  no  outward  token  be- 
yond the  daily  kiss  of  greeting  or  care  for  each 
other's  welfare  and  comfort.  But  now,  in  her  weak- 
ness, Susie  mutely  craved  petting,  and  the^  horhy 
hands  of  the  strong  blacksmith  lifted  her  to  his  lap 
like  a  little  child,  holding  her  head  against  his  broad 
breast,  stroking  her  hair  or  her  cheeks  as  a  mother 
caresses  her  baoe.  And  Susie,  nestling  there,  knew 
that  one  heart  held  her  in  faithftd  love,  though  all 
the  world  else  should  forget  her. 

Through  the  Winter  months  Minnie  prepared  her 
wedding  outfit,  knowing  the  whole  village— her 
mother  not  excepted— looked  scomfhlly  upon  her 
conquest,  at  such  a  time.  She  had  persuaded 
Stephen  to  sell  his  farm  and  make  his  arrangements 
to  go  West  as  soon  as  they  were  married,  and  he 
consented  more  readilv,  knowing  that  the  frank, 
honest  people  around  mm  looked  with  scant  favor 
upon  his  new  courtship. 

It  was  villase  gossip  very  soon  that  the  w^dfng 
in  June  would  be  followed  by  a  trip  wes 
take  possession  of  a  new  farm  already  pi 
The  Spring  days  wore  away,  and  Aunt  Mi 
sadly  that  every  one  seemed  to  take  i 
from  Susie's  strength ;  the  limp  became  ihj 
spicuous  as  added  weakness  made  the 
Slower  and  slower ;  and  as  Summer  heat  ui^w  u«aiv  . 
even  the  housework  became  too  heavy  for  thfiiittle  | 
thin  hands.  _./\. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Annt  Mary  was 
to  her  brother's  to  live  when  Minnie  was  mai 
but  she  wastvery  L'ttla  hi  her  own.  house  for  several 
weeks  before  the  weddmg-day. 

It  came  at  last,  with  glorious  June  sunshine,  and 
the  village  was  astir  early  to  go  to  the  church ;  even 
those  who  felt  for  Susie  were  going  to  tee  the  wed- 
ding, and  Minnie's  mother  could  not  refbse  to  be 
there.  So  it  happened  that,  an  hour  before  the 
ceremony,  Snde  was  alone  with  her  father. 
,   <«  Father,"  she  said,  putting  her  pale  eheek 
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Against  his  rough  whiaken,  **  will  70a  grant  me  a 
fevorr' 

"  Yon  know  well  Td  never  deny  you  one." 

"  Carry  me  down  to  Lorera*  Nook  !  We  can  ride 
to  the  rocks,  and  yon  can  easfly  carry  me  up.  I  will 
wait  there  till  yon  come  back  from  church.'* ' 

"  Pm  not  going  to  the  church !'' 

"  Yes,  you  are ;  you  are  Minnie's  uncle,  and  ahe 
is  going  away.    Please'  go !  I  want  you  to !" 

But  consiaerable  coaxing  and  grumbling  had  to 
be  done  firit  Yet,  at  last  Susie  had  her  way,  and 
sat,  warmly  wrapped,  upon  the  stone  seat  in  Lovers' 
Nook,  looking  down  upon  the  village. 

She  could  hear  the  charch-bell,  the  sound  floating 
up  to  her  mellowed  by  distance  ;  she  could  see  her 
father's  gig  go  out  upon  the  road  and  into*  the 
churchyard ;  she  could  watch  the  bridal  party  as 
they  entered  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  when  the  bells 
ceased  to  ring,  and  she  knew  the  service  had  com- 
menced, she  whispered  softly :     ^ 

"  God  bless  Stephen !    God  bless  them  both !" 

Then  she  closed  her  eyes  wearily,  and  let  her  head 
rest  against  the  rough  rock  beside  her. 

The  bridal  party  were  cominf  homeward,  Minnie 
leaning  tipon  Stephen's  arm.  In  Aunt  Mary's  cot- 
tage a  farewell  luncheon  awaited  them  before  they 
started  upon  their  long  Journey.  All  the  fHends 
were  coming  to  say  good-speed,  and  the  road  was 
well  filled  ^th  people,  when  Mr.  Hope,  white  and 
wild-eyed,  burst  ft'om  the  woods  before  tliem  all. 

Grasping  Stephen  by  the  arm,  he  cried,  hoarsely : 

"  Come  with  me !  come  see  your  work !"  draggmg 
him  as  he  spoke  into  the  narrow  path— all  the  resV 
of  the  long  procession  following.  Up  the  rocky 
ascent  the  old  man  scrambled,  never  losing  his 
hold  upon  Stephen's  arm  till  they  gained  the  shel- 
tered seat.  Tnere,  with  a  faint  smile  upon  her  lips, 
her,  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  her  head  pillewed  on 
the  rock,  they  found  Su^^Ie,  quite  dead. 

Never  again  did  Stephen  come  back  to  his  old 
home,  and  the  lovers  came  no  more  to  the  '*  Nook," 
where  tragic  memories  drove  away  all  the  idle 
nothings  that  hover  ever  upon  wooing  lips. 

Children  scramble  up  there  and  make  the  old 
rocks  echo  to  their  gleeftil  shouts;  but  the  old 
people  shake  their  heads  in  passing  by,  and  tell 
strangers,  as  they  told  me,  the  tragedy  of  Lovers' 
Nook. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Dear  Jack :~I  have  lost  heard  the  strangest, 

wildest  news.    Lenny  is  playing  at  the Theatre 

—a  haUet  dancer  I 

"Hie  here  slowly  recovering  from  a  fever.  Little 
Turk  is  ill,  too— very  ill,  they  tell  me.  For  God's 
sake  find  out  if  it  is  true  about  Lenny.  Don't  defer 
the  matter  a  day  if  you  value  mv  life. 

'*  You,  and  you  only,  know  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  unfortunate  aflhir.  I  cannot 
put  the  case  in  stranger  hands.  Lenny  must  come 
Dack  of  her  own  accord.  I  sent  her  from  me — curses 
on  my  violence !    Tell  her  the  mystery  is  unraveled 

ahe  is  innocent,  pure  as  a  saint.    Tell  her  I  was 

irritable,  mad— the  fever  was  in  my  veins.  Tell  her 
I  have  been  at  Death's  d  oor— ah ,  so  close !  I  looked 
in— the  awfrd  solitude— the  dreadful  silence  !  Oh, 
Jack  1  TeU  her  to  come  to  me— but,  above  all,  to 
our  child.  What  must  I  have  said  in  my  passion  to 
drive  her  from  him  f  Poor  little  Turk !  his  parched 
lips  call  her  dayimd  nigfit  I  will  gladly,  humbly 
ask  her  forffiveneis.  Tell  her  this,  as  onlv  you  can. 
You  never  failed  me  yet— I  know  you  wiU  not  now. 
For  God*s  sake  mention  this  to  no  living  soul— not 
even  to  your  nearest  and  dearest.  It  is  thought  here 
that  Lenny  is  away  on  a  visit  for  her  health,  and 
that  1  have  sent  for  her. 

*'  Yours  hi  anguiah  of  heart, 

"BiJPIBT  TONOB. 


"  P.  S ^I  need  not  ask  you  to  proceed  wifli  fhe 

atmost  caution.  Of  all  men,  you  are  the  best  fitted 
for  a  commission  so  delicate." 

Jack  Bemholt  read  this  note  fai  the  aolitade  of  Us 
bachelor  rooms.  He  had  just  finished  hit  dinner 
and  lighted  his  pipe,  when  tne  servant  brongfat  Um 
the  letter.  In  his  excitement  the  pipe  was  laid 
aside  and  went  out. 

When  he  had  read  it,  be  pushed  back  the  dkkea, 
made  a  vacant  space  on  the  table,  and  wrote  hastly 
with  a  pencil,  folded  and  sealed  the  missive,  omiled 
a  servant  and  sent  the  note  to  the  post,  relighted 
his  pipe,  and  throwfaig  himself  into  the  easiest  looBf- 
ing-chair,  thus  solfloquised : 

*'  So,  I  knew  there  was  trouble,  but  had  no  Idea 
it  would  come  to  this.  Rupert  is  deucedlj  hot> 
headed.  There  was  some  former  lover  m  th^  ease ; 
but  Pm  very  sure  poor  little  Lenny  was  as  ioBo- 
cent  as  the  babe  unborn.  Dancing— baUet—Lenay! 

Humph !  at  the Theatre,  too ;  a  sort  of  vaiietiea; 

that's  bad,  bad !  But,  then,  supposing  the  poor 
child,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  could  get  nothiag  else 
to  do?  SUly,  willful,  impetuous  UtUe  fool!  Pd 
never  forgive  her— yes,  I  would,  by  Jove,  if  I  was  a 
man  like  Rupert!  That  fellow  never  knows  when 
he's  well  off.  And  there's  my  engagement  with 
Berenice :  but  all  other  claims  must  give  way  to 
this.  Rupert  has  been  mv  good  fUend  in  many 
ways— I  can't  reftase  him.  I  must  save  Lenny,  tao ; 
BO  the  engagement  must  be  broken." 

He  put  Bis  pipe  aside  the  second  time,  and  wrote 
as  follows,  on  tinted  paper : 

"  Bkbxnice,  Dablivg — An  important  matter,  in- 
volving the  dearest  interests  of  an  old  fHfend.  pre- 
vehts  me  from  Joining  the  yachting  party  this 
evening.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  disappointed 
I  am  by  this  most  unlu<5ky  contretemps.  May  alt 
benignant  spirits  attend  you— I  hivoke  for  you  the 
serenest  rays  of  the  moon.  l(ay  no  cloud  eclipse  it» 
brightness.    Will  see  you  to-morrow,  early. 

*/  Your  affectionate  Jack. 

"  P.  S.— Tell  M he  may  have  my  guitar.    I 

shall  l^ncy  I  hear '  The  Gay  Mariner's  Song,'  out  on 
the  moonlit  water.    Ever,  yours.  Jack." 

Jack  Bernholt  was  in  that  enviable  position  where 
one  makes  excuses  without  fear  of  izyuriors  conse- 
quences— an  engaged  man.  His  fiancee  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  about  whom  fluttered  stUl,  at  a  re- 
spectftd  distance,  many  admirers.  Among  these 
was  one  who  felt  secretly  enraged  that  a  man  lower 
in  social  position  than  himself  had  been  preferred 
by  the  leader  of  her  set,  the  beautiful,  fastidioos 
and  elegant  Berenice  Alwyn. 

Before  Jack  came  with  his  laughing  blue  eyes 
and  wonderftil  voice,  he,  Philip  Coazens,  had  been 
considered  the  favored  lover,  but  now  he  wasthmsl 
aside  and  looked  upon  as  a  cast-off  suitor.  Jack, 
naturally  of  a  happy  and  vivacious  disposition, 
treated  nls  former  rival  with  uniform  courtesy ;  but 
Phil  Cozzens  hated  his  successor  from  the  first,  and 
was  quite  willing  to  do  him  an  injury. 

•  •  •  *       .  •  • 

That  night  Jack,  with  his  hat  pnUed  low  on  his 

forehead^  stepped  into  the  vestibule  of  the 

Theatre.  It  nappened  that  lust  as  he  entered  Phil 
Cozzens  was  pasBing.  Something  in  the  mamwr  and 

fait  of  the  man  before  hhn  attracted  the  gaze  of  his 
een  black  eye. 

'*  That  oan't  be  Jack  Bemholt,"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  "  and  yet  it  must  be— it  is  I  How  is  this? 
1  am  sure  he  was  down  for  theyachting par^ to* 
night.  Well,  this  is  strange.  PU  drop  hi  and  see 
what  the  attraction  is." 

60  saying,  he  -fbllowed  Jack's  movements  through 
the  not  very  choice  crowd,  saw  him  buy  a  ticket 
bought  one  himself,  and,  keepfaig  well  out  of  sight, 
entered  the  gallery,  hardly  consMons  as  yet  that  he 
was  in  the  onaraoter  of  a  spy. 
*'  What  would  the  f^wtidions  Berenics  lay,"  ht 
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obacUdd  to  himself,  "  if  ehe  knew  for  what  her 
lorer  bad  left  the  pleasure  of  her  fair  presence  ?" 

He  had  oiten  heard  Jack  condemn  the  ballet,  and 
now  here  be  was,  among  the  least  repa(able  of  its 
devotees.  Mnsing  thus,  seated  at  a  uttle  distance 
from  his  rival,  he  determined  to  watoh  him  closely, 
for  in  this  strange  ft^ak  he  fancied  be  saw  the  germ 
that  might  be  nnrsed  into  a  means  of  iQjarj. 

The  cnrtain  rose.  Jack's  flnsbed  face  was  eagerly 
turned  toward  the  stage.  His  eyes  ran  over  tbe 
frittering  throng  in  search  of  little  Lennv. 

At  last  he  saw  her.  In  her  ganze  and  spangles, 
her  fluttering  wings,  her  grace  of  attitude^  and  the 
aeUcate  beauty  of  her  face,  she  was  undoubtedly 
the  prettiest  woman  among  them  all.  He  grew 
heartsick  while  watching  ner--Bbe,  the  tender, 
petted  creature  on  whom  the  winds  of  heaven  had 
never  been  allowed  to  blow  too  rougbly^down 
there  amons  those  painted  throngs,  posturing, 
svringing,  swimming  in  the  light  of  the  blazing  gas, 
exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the  frequenters  of  such 
a  temple. 

Something  in  his  manner,  in  his  steady  gaze,  in 
his  seeming  forgetftilness  of  the  surroundings,  struck 
Phil  as  not  onnr  singular,  but  repulsive  and  repre- 
hensible to  the  fast  degree. 

''  It  means  more  than  can  be  seen  on  the  surface,'' 
he  muttered  to  himself,  his  thin  face  glowing,  his 
eves  dilating.  ''  Jack  Bemholt  never  would  fasten 
ms  glances  that  way  upon  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  corps  if  she  were  not  something  to  him.  And 
with  all  his  show  of  moralltv,  too— and  so  soon  to 
become  the  husband  of  a  fine,  sensitive  creature 
like  Berenice  Alwyn !" 

The  first  act  over,  the  curtain  fell.  Jack's  man- 
ner assumed  another  phase.  He  looked  about  him 
dnickly,  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground  for  a  moment, 
then  seized  his  hat,  and,  almost  with  the  air  of  a 
person  walking  in  his  sleep,  made.his  way  out. 

As  quietly  as  possible  Phil  also  rose,  and  ctnt- 
tiously  followed  him  through  the  passages  into  the 
mysterious  shadows  behind  the  stage. 

A  man  in  a  comical  hat  and  grotesque  suit  of 
glistening  creen  stood  near  one  of  the  scenes.  Jack 
addressed  nim,  designating  the  person  he  wished  to 
see,  aiding  his  memory  by  the  offer  of^ome  money. 

"You  mean  the  new  one,  I  expect,"  said  the 
man,  smiling,  and  the  painted  lines  on  his  face  gave 
hini  a  strange  expresMon.  *'  She  ain't  been  on  but 
a  few  weeks.    All  the  rest  are  season  hands." 

"  Yes,  I  mean  her,"  said  Jack,  lookbg  about  un- 
easily. 

He  could  not  see  Phil,  who  had  ensconced  himself 
in  a  convenient  place  for  playing  the  spv,  and  to 
whom  H  never  occurred  that  he  was  acting  a  dis- 
honorable part,  so  anxious  was  he  for  the  welfare 
of  Miss  Berenice. 

He*  was  presently  rewarded  by  seeing  the  door 
open  from  a  side  room,  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  of 
t£e  ballet-girls  were  crowded,  chatting,  laughing 
and  glittering. 

A  pretty  little  figure  fluttered  out,  the  face  pale 
and  anxious.  At  sight  of  Jack  she  uttered  an  ex- 
elamation  of  surprise,  clasped  her  hands  wildly,  then 
ran  forward,  and  almost  fell  upon  bis  breast  with  a 
smothered  sob. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack !"  she  cried. 

Phil  was  listening.  His  eyes  shone  like  basilisks ; 
his  heart  beat  with  heavy  throbs.  Not  all  of  jeal- 
oniy  was  his  emotion  begotten.  He  had  loved 
Berenice  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  passionate  nature, 
and  it  enraged  him  to  see  one  whom  she  had  hon- 
ored  with  her  love  stooping  to  such  duplicity. 

"  Lennv,  don't  sob  so ;  these  people  are  look- 
ing," said  Jack,  speaking  in  low,  sootung  tones,  as 
ahe  lifted  herself  from  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Jack,  I  came  prepared  to  see  some- 
body else !  I  was  so  frightened !  I  didn't  dream 
it  was  you.  How  came  you  to  find  me  ?  How  did 
yon  know  I  was  here  ?"  The  prompter's  bell  rang. 
''  Watt !"  she  said,  hurriedly,  dashing  the  tears  from 
her  ayes ;  "  I  must  go.    They  are  ao  exacting  I    It 


won't  be  for  long— only  fifteen  minntes.  Yon  wiQ 
wait?" 

"  Certainly  I  will,  lyt " 

She  glided  off,  and  Jack  walked  back  and  forth 
with  a  froubled  countenance.  He  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  dancers. 
He  seemed  to  Phil,  who  still  stood  in  the  shadow, 
full  of  gloomy  apprehension.  / 

At  la^t  the  scene  was  over.  Lenny  came  out, 
fiushed  and  trembling. 

**  Now  tell  me,"  she  said,  walking  at  his  side. 
"  Pve  been  in  torture— I  don't  want  to  hear— and 
Never  mind  if  they  watch  us— they  don't 
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_jow.  They  always  make  sport.  Oh,  Jack^  I'm  so 
frightened !   Why  did  von  c5me  ?  Who  sent  you  ?" 

•*  Rupert  Yonge  sent  me."   a 

She  made  a  gesture  of  anger,  and  drew  herself 
away.    Her  eyes  flashed. 

"  How  dared  he,  afler-*-how  dared  he !  Did  be 
not  drive  me  from  him  and  my  sweet  baby?  Oh, 
Jack— you'll  let  me  call  you  that  as  in  the  old 
times  ?— if  you  knew  how  I  have  suffered !  I'll 
never  forgive  him— never !"  She  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  panting.  "  Why,  what  am  I  ?  Am  I  not 
a  woman?  Must  I  still  be  governed  like  a  child? 
You  would  never  have  suffered  it.  Jack,  if  jou  had 
heard  and  seen  bim.  You  can  imagine  it  would 
take  much  to  drive  me  from  home.  Oh,  Jack,  I 
came  here  to  find  my  old  nurse  dead.  There  was 
no  place  for  me  to  go  to.  I  pawned  my  jewels— my 
clothes.  I  suffered  hungei^-yes,  for  three  days." 
She  stopped  to  swallow  the  tears,  and  added, 
bitterly :  ''  God  only  knows  how  I  lived  till  I  got 
this  place.  Here  I  nave  found  some  friends,  and  I 
can  support  mjrself,"  she  said,  proudly.  "  1  will 
hear  no  word  from  Rupert— none." 

"  You  came  very  near  hearing  none  fh>m  him  for 
ever !"  said  Jack,  solemnly. 

«  How— why  ?"  She  looked  up  eageriy,  clasping 
her  hands. 

Phil  could  see  her  now,  for  they  were  under  the 
light  of  a  gas-burner,  that  threw  her  beautifbl 
features  Into  full  relief.  # 

Very  dainty  and  sylph-Uke  she  looked  In  her 

gauzy  robes.  She  had  thrown  a  white  mantle  over 
er  shoulders,  that  partly  concealed  the  scantiness 
of  her  attire,  her  cheeks  were  softly  tinted,  her  eyes, 
of  a  deep  blue,  were  fringed  by  thick,  dark  lashes. 

*'  Villain !"  muttered  Phil.  **  So  this  is  the  way 
our  demure,  correct  friend  amuses  himself." 

He  drew  still  nearer,  trying  with  all  his  might  to 
catch  what  was  said. 

"  He  nas  been  very  ill— close  to  death's  door— 
and  even  now  is  in  dansrer  of  a  relapse.  If  yon  ln« 
nocently  Buff*er,  think  what  must  be  nls  angutsh  1" 

She  looked  down  upon  her  clasped  hands.  The 
color  left  her  face.  Her  lips  were  so  closely  shut 
that  only  a  slight  red  line  was  visible. 

*'And  Turk?"  She  saw  the  chanae  in  hir  fkce, 
and  caught  at  his  hands.  "What  of  nim?  What  of 
my  boyr'  she  cried,  hoarsely.  Her  lips  were  ashen 
now.  "  Oh,  my  little  child !  I  dream  of  him  every 
night ;  his  dear  head  lies  over  my  heart  How 
cruel  to  send  me  from  him !  Tell  me— speak !  there 
are  bad  tidings  in  your  eyes.  Oh,  I  am  &intr-I 
shaU  die !" 

Jack  was  much  aflboted.    His  lips  trembled. 

"  You  must  go  to  him,"  he  said,  "  now !"  and  he 
lifted  her  unresisting  hands. 

In  this  Phil  saW'tTie  action  of  a  lover. 

'•  Is  he  sick  too  f 

She  hung  upon  his  hands,  breathlessly 

"  He  is  «ck." 

"  Dangerously  T' 

Her  eye^opened  wide  with  terror. 

"  They  fear  so." 

**  Oh  "—she  moved  back  and  forth  bewilderedly 
— "  I— what  can  I  do  ?  I  must  go  home ;  I  must  fly 
to  my  boy!"  she  added,  with  a  nollow moan.  *'  Oh, 
Jack,  help  me— help  me.  Tell  me  how  I  can  go.  I 
have  some  money— and  I  am  so  dlziy— ao  almost 
crazed  I" 
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to  yoa.  To  Berenice  I  will  give  a  foil,  fiiir  ezplana- 
tioB,  and  I  reqaest  yoa  to  leave  me  alone  with  her 
lor  ten  minutes.  II  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  have 
not  obtaine4  her  forgiveness  for  any  seeming  inat- 
tention, yon  are  at  liberty  to  whip  vfie  round  the 
world,  if  you  choose." 

'*  Tes,  leave  us,  Bush,"  said  Berenice,  her  eyes 
shining  through  tears. 

The  young  man  grew  calmer,  nodded,  turned  on 
his  heel,  and  left  the  room.  Jack  drew  a  seat  near 
Berenice. 

**  I  repeat  what  I  said  before,"  he  began ;  "  I 
have  a  little  story  to  tell.  Three  years  ago  one  of 
mv  dearest  friends,  Rupert  Tonge,  married  a  cousin 
of  mine,  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen.  Rupert  has  an 
imperious  disposition  and  a  willful  temper,  is  exact- 
ing and  jealous,  and  falls  easily  into  a  passion.  For 
a  year  or  two  they  lived  in  great  tranquillity.  A 
dear  little  boy  was  given  them,  thus  strengthening 
the  bond  between  them.  Only  four  months  ago, 
however,  Rupert's  jealousy  broke  out  It  was 
utterly  unprovoked,  and  his  treatment  of  his  wife 
was  so  unkind  that  Lenny,  a  high-spirited,  resolute 
creature,  fled  from  her  home.  Very  wrong,  of 
course— she  should  not  have  done  so,  I  admit,  and 
so,  now,  does  she — but  then  we  do  not  all  allow 
ourselves  to  be  controlled  by  reason.  She  fled  here 
to  the  city  in  search  .of  an  old  nurse  who  had  been 
living  in  the  suburbs,  but  the  woman  was  dead. 
Ijcnny  had  no  other  friends,  and  but  little  money. 


Pride  forbade  her  return,  and  after  mBoh  sofferiag 
she.  at  last  obtained  a  situation  as  ballet-dancer,  or 
postorer,  or  something  of  the  kind,  in  one  of  onr 
third-rate  theatres.  No  wonder  you  shudder,  but 
at  that  time  it  seemed  the  only  honest  way  by  whidi 
she  could  earn  her  bread.  The  child  had  been 
brought  up  a  lady  — fancy  what  she  had  to 
undergo ! 

"  Rupert  by  some  means  heard  of  her  whero- 
abouts.  He  wrote  me  from  a  sick-bed  that  he  had 
been  next  door  to  death,  and  that  the  little  boy  was 
venr  ilL  I  was  commissioned  to  find  the  poor  girl, 
and  he  begged  me  to  mention  the  matter  to  no  one 
— not  even  my  nearest  and  dearest  When  yon 
were  on  the  yachting  party  that  night  I  was  in  the 
Theatre.    There  I  saw  poor  Lenny, 


"  When  I  told  h«r  of  her  sick  husband,  her  diHd, 
ill  to  death— well,  you  may  imagine  how  she  re- 
ceived the  terrible  tidings.  She  was  not  in  a  life 
state  to  be  left  to  travel  hy  herself,  and  I  did  what 
in  my  judgment  seemed  no  more  than  my  Ghriatiaii 
duty — hired  a  carriage  and  drove  her  at  twelve 

o'clock  at  night  over  to  B ,  where  we  took  the 

cars  for  her  nome.  Ton  would  not  have  had  me 
leave  her  in  her  distracted  state  to  make  that  sad 
journey  alone?" 

"  No— no !  you  know  I  would  not  Oh,  Jack  I** 
cried  Berenice,  clinging  to  his  arm,  her  tears  falling 
fast 

"I  knew  it    We  arrived  there  at  ten  in  the 
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moniing,"  Jack  continaed, "  and  droye  to  the  house. 
Rapert  met  ob,  white  and  altered.  He  had,  for  the 
first  time  for  weeka,  left  his  bed  that  momidg." 

*'But  the  Uttie  child!"  gasped  Berenice,  for 
4^ck*B  lip  quivered  as  he  paused. 

"Ah,  my  namesake— little  Turk.  That  was  the 
name  I  gave  him,  playftilly,  and  he  always  bore  it 
after  that— little  Turk  was  gone.  He  had  died  the 
night  before,  just  as  the  caniage  started  that  was 
to  bear  his  mother  homeward,  while  the  clock  was 
stiikinff  twelve. 

"  *  Mamma  is  cominff,'  were  his  last  words,  and 
Rupert  believes  that  he  saw  her,  he  smiled  so 


'  Oh,  Jack !"  sobbed  Berenice. 
"  You  do  not  blame  me,  darling?" 
"  Blame  you  1  my  hero !    Let  me  call  Bush." 
Bush  came  in  looking  somewhat  crestfiillen,  and 
when  he  went  out  agfun,  after  shaking  hands  with 
a  hearty  apology,  he  muttered,  between  his  teeth : 
"  I'd  very  nearly  horsewhipped  the  wrong  man." 
He  was  never  agafai  on  mendly  terms  with  Phil 
Cozsens. 


Two  Beaux. 

**  Pbudbnoe  Eluott  ! ! !" 

No  niunber  of  ezclamation-pointB  can  convey  an 
idea  of  the  emphasis  exasperation  gave  these  two 
words.    The  hearer  set  down  the  last  mUk-pan  with 


a  toes  of  her  black  curls  and  a  flirt  of  the  ruffles  of 
her  pink  calico  dress,  and  said,  defiantly,  without 
turning  her  head : 

"  WeU?" 

**  It  is  the  sixth  Sunday  youVe  staid  at  home  from 
church.  I've  let  you  have  your  way,  though  I 
knew  well  enough  why  yon  wanted  it  Now,  do 
yon  go  straight  and  dre8»  yourself.  Iwpn'tTiave 
you  act  so !" 

The  face  bent  over  the  dish-pan  was  scarlet  with 
vexation,  and  the  answer  came  sullenly : 

"  I've  got  no  bonnet." 

"  No  bonnet  ?    What's  happened  to  it  r » 

''  Somebody  sat  down  on  it  at  the  picnic." 

"  Sat  down  on  your  best  bonnet !    Who  ?" 

"  One  of  the  people  there." 

"Well—which  one?" 

"  Joe  Ellis." 

"  Pll  warrant  it !  No  matter,  you  shall  wear  your 
hat    You  shall  go,  anyhow." 

Prudence  gave  the  roller  upon  which  she  was 
wiping  her  hands  a  desperate  pull,  as  she  replied : 

"  Pve  got  no  hat" 

Mrs.  caiiott  stopped  stirring  the  porridge,  and 
turned  upon  her  daughter  wrathfully. 

"  No  nat !  For  mercy's  sake,  what's  become 
ofItr» 

**  It  got  dropped  into  the  river." 

"What- when?" 

"  Friday." 

"Who  did  it?    You?" 
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"ThominiBter." 

"  Hamph!''  was  all  the  comment ;  but  Mrs.  Elliott^s 
expression  saddetily  changed— so  suddenly  that  a 
saucy  smile  glittered  in  the  black  eyes  watching 
her. 

"Accidents  will  happen,''  quoth  the  worthy 
woman,  philosophically.  **  Was  the  minister  here 
last  night?" 

*•  Yes'm." 

"  Pid  he  ask  you  to  go  riding?" 

"  Tes'm." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  ?    Because  1  was  gone  T' 

'•  No'm.    Someboay  was  here." 

"Who?" 

"Joe  Ellis." 

"I'll  warrant  he  was.  The  snip!  I  met  the 
minister  on  his  way  back,  and  I  asked  him  to  ride 
home  with  us  after  church  and  take  tea.  You 
needn't  look  so  sour,  Prudence.  If  you  can't  treat 
him  decently,  I'll  do  it  for  you.  It  isn't  every  girl 
that  has  a  chance  to  marry  a  minister." 

"  Nor  every  girl  that  wants  to,"  muttered  Pru- 
dence, rebelliously,  as  she  pulled  down  a  window- 
•hade. 

"  Go  and  bring  vour  hat  down,  and  the  bonnet, 
too.    I  want  to  look  at  them." 

Prudence  went  reluctantly.  Presently  she  came 
slowly  back  down  the  wooden  stairs,  and  paused  in 
the  doorway,  holding  out  two  ruined  articles  of 
headgear. 

"  Deary  me,  did  I  ever  see !  Well,  well,  to  look 
at  those.'  If  you  ain't  the  most  extravagant.  You 
might  a-fixed  the  hat  yesterday.    Put  it  on." 

Prudence  complied,  and  stood  poutingly  in  the 
doorway,  her  eyes  still  on  the  floor.  In  spite  of  the 
limp  hat,  with  its  stained  ribbons,  draggled  feathers 
and  pendants  of  dried  river- weeds— and  in  spite  of 
the  pout— she  made  one  of  the  sweetest  pictures 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  So  thought  old  Farmer 
Elliott,  as  he  entered  by  the  opposite  door,  saying, 
cheerily : 

"What's  the  matter— hey,  Posy?  Breakfast 
ready,  mother  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Elliott  uttered  one  of  those  "  Wells !"  that 
'  seem  to  acknowledge  defeat,  as  she  turned  back  to 
her  porridge. 

"les;  pretty  soon.  Here's  Prudence  without 
anything  to  wear  to  church.  It's  not  respectful  to 
the  minister  for  her  to  stav  away  as  she  does. 
Ministers  notice  such  things.'' 

"  Well,"  commented  Farmer  Elliott,  with  a  sly 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  as  he  settled  himself  in  his  arm- 
chair. "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Mr.>Gray  did  notice 
about  Posy's  being  away.  But  I  ain't  going  to 
drive  down  to  the  meeting-house  with  any  such  hat 
as  that  in  the  wagon !    Let's  have  breakfast." 

Mrs.  Elliott  grumbled  persistently  until  the  last 
dish  was  put  away;  in  foct,  nntil  the  wagon  was 
brought  to  the  door. 

Prudence,  having  carried  her  point,  preserved  a 
mouse-like  demureness.  Her  mother's  last  speech, 
as  the  wagon  turned  into  the  road,  was  a  sharp  re- 
minder. 

"  Now  see  that  you're  dressed  and  have  supper 
ready  at  five  o'clock !" 

Prudence  cut  a  very  undignified  caper  of  satisfac- 
tion as  the  vehicle  disappeared,  a  caper  that  said, 
plainW  as  words : 

"  Now  for  a  good  time !" 

First  she  trilled  to  the  eanarv,  then  shook  her 
pink  ruffles  at  the  kitten,  and  finally  ran  out  into 
the  garden  to  gather  a  bouquet  of  bright  Autumn 
flowers. 

Having  arranged  these  in  an  old-fashioned  china 
yase  and  set  them  in  the  shady  parlor,  she  came 
back  to  the  kitchen,  threw  herself  on  a  wide  lounge 
in  the  comer,  pulled  a  book  from  under  its  cushions, 
took  a  peach  ft-om  the  panful  on  the  table,  and 
(  began  to  enjoy  herself,  "  even  though,"  as  she 
BoliloquiEed,  "that  ridiculous  minister  u  coming  to- 
night.^' 

Occasionally  she  stopped  reading  to  dream  over 


the  breadth  of  hazy  woods  and  fields  seen  through 
the  open  door.  Occasionally,  too,  the  monotonous 
song  of  the  crickets  out  in  the  sunny  graaa  lolled 
her  almost  to  sleep. 

Finally,  the  dark  lashes  rested  on  the  softtj 
flushed  cheeks,  and  the  crimson  lips  parted  as 
deeper  breathing  lifted  the  cuils  lying  on  her  breast. 

Her  eyes  opened  wide  enough  presently,  for  a 
tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  beaver  hat  thrust  beyond  the  door-frame,  from 
beneath  which  a  mischievous  ptir  of  brown  eyea 
peeped  into  the  room. 

"  Shall  I  go  home  and  get  my  guitar  and  aersiiade 
you?"  inouired  a  merry  voice. 

"  You  nad  better  go  home,  certainly,"  was  tiie 
saucy  rejoinder,  as  Miss  Prudence  hastily  aasiimed 
a  sitting  position;  "my  mother  told  me  not  to  let 
in  stragglers." 

' '  But  I'm  not  straggling.  Instead  of  that,  I  came 
direct  to  see  you.    May  I  come  in?" 

"  What's  the  nse  of  asking,  since  yoe're  in  al- 
ready? I  suppose  I'm  indebted  for  this  call  to  the 
peach  season.'' 

"  So  you're  not  at  church  T'  remarked  Joe  EUia — 
for  he  it  was— waiving  the  last  reniark. 

"  No,"  said  Prudence,  trying  to  be  graye  and  In- 
tent on  fastening  up  the  mass  of  ourls  that  had 
fallen  on  her  shoulders. 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be.  I  went  as  fkr  as 
the  door  and  saw  you  were  not  one  of  the  faithftil, 
so  I  left.  Gray  was  interning  the  first  hymn.  Bj- 
the-way,  what  a  oueer-looking  specimen  he  *iBl 
While  eyes,  tow  nair,  and  so  forth,  you  know. 
Begularly  bleached." 

"  1  like  fair  people,"  said  wicked  Prudence,  de- 
murely. 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  Ueach  myself"  (with  a 
daring  glafice  of  the  brown  eyes  straight  into  the 
black  ones).  "  I'll  do  anything  to  make  you  like 
me."  V 

"  Tske  a  peach/'  Raid  Prudence,  inconseqaently*  1 
her  cheek 9  rivaliog  tbt*  trmi  in  color. 

*'  Ko,  tbauk  yoci,  I  had  much  rather  take  yon," 
rejoined  the  joiing  man,  ^ome  mischief  minglmg  in 
the  admiriug  gax«  he  betit  on  his  pretty  neighbor. - 

*'  Where  r'^inaocedtly,  but  with  blazing  cheeks. 
"  Tod  m?E;ht  tal^e  me  on  the  river.    I'd  like  to  go.** 

Mr.  F'"  -  li  .  J.-'i]. 

"  U : .  I.  hg  h  ted .    My  last  remark  sounded 

as  if  I  were  a  cannibal." 

"  Why,  yes,"  was  the  spber  remark.  "  I  really 
should  nave  taken  you  for  that." 

"  But  I  didn't  want  you  to  take  me  fer  that ;  I 
wanted  you  to  take  me  for " 

"  I  want  you  to  take  me  for  a  row.    Are  you  go- 
inffto?" 
.  Mr.  Ellis  seised  his  beaver  in  desp^r. 

"  I'm  ready  this  minute.  Will  you  let  me  talk 
when  we  get  on  the  river  ?" 

"  You  seem  to  be  talking  now.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  go  in  a  fiat  hat,  and  perhaps  you  won't  mtnd  if  I 
wear  my  wrapper." 

"  M  ind !  You  can't  make  yourself  otherwise  than 
beautiful,"  said  Mr.  Ellis,  watching  Prudence  lock 
the  door  and  drop  the  key  in  a  ruffled  pocket. 

"  Here  are  the  oars,"  said  the  young  lady,  shortly, 
leading  the  way  to  the  shed. 

The  day  was  a  perfect  one  in  Indian  Summer. 
The  woods  were  crimson  and  gold,  the  waysides 
fringed  with  color,  the  sere  and  sunny  fields  were 
noisy  with  crickets,  and  the  river  was  dark  glass, 
reflecting  the  myriad  hues  on  its  banks. 

The  two  went  off  down  the  stream  In  Farmer 
Elliott's  old  flat-bottomed  boat  as  joyously  as  chil- 
dren, but  Prudence,  small  eoquette  as  she  was,  still 
kept  on  her  guard,  and  warded  off  the  declaration 
of  love  that  was  on  her  companion's  lips. 

"Somehow"  (as  she  Suliloquized)  "ehe  didn't 
want  him  to  get  so  far  as  that,  although  be  teat  a 
deal  nicer  than  the  minister." 

For  a  while  she  kept  him  busy  getting  gay  leaves 
for  her.    This  was  no  light  task,  and  finally,  seeing 
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that  beads  of  perapiratlon  stood  on  his  brow,  and 
bis  immaculate  shirt-bosom  was  mmpled,  she  took 
pity  on  him,  and  fell  to  arranging  her  leaves,  with 
which  she  became  so  preoccupied,  that  her  replies 
were  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Finally,  being  asked  urately  if  she  had  any  heart, 
she  re^ponded  by  begging  that  she  might  get  into 
the  bow  of  the  boat  and  ffo  to  sleep. 

This  rose  was  snccessrol  for  a  time,  and  she  lay 
with  half-closed  eyes,  watching  her  lover  as  he 


Pmdence  Insisted  on  going  home. 

Then  indeed  she  had  to  sharpen  her  wits,  for  Mr. 
EUis  was  resolved  to  speak  his  mind.  Once  she 
saved  herself  by  insisting  on  tryins[  to  row ;  again, 
by  dropping  all  her  leaves  in  the  nver.  The  third 
crisis  come  jast  as  they  landed  and  Pnidence  in- 
vited her  companion  to  tea. 

"Ah,  Hiss  Pmdence  "—with  the  beaver  in  one 
hand  and  the  oars  in  the  other—'*  I  can  never  re- 
foae  yon  anything.  Bat  I  canH  find  out  whether 
you  will  refuse  me  or  not  Won't  you  tell  me  ?" 
and  he  confronted  her  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
path. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  wiU  refuse  me,  though,  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  minister  is  coming  to  tea,  too," 
said  Prudence,  nonchalantly,  gathering  up  her  dress, 
and  stifling  a  laugh  as  she  noted  the  change  in  Mr. 
EUi9*s  face. 

The  latter  said  never  a  word,  but  turned  on  his 
heel  and  strode  off  toward  the  farmhouse. 

Prudence  followed,  somewhat  frightened  at  the 
result  of  her  coquetry.  Not  a  word  did  they  ex- 
ehange  until  they  gained  the  shed,  where  Mr.  Ellis 
put  down  the  oars  and  wished  Prudence  good-after- 
noon with  an  elaborate  bow. 

*'0h,  don't!"  she  said,  really  penitent  now; 
**  pray  don't  go !  I  know  I've  been  rude,  but  I 
didn't  mean  it    Come  in." 

fle  was  very  much  in  love,  and  she  looked  verv 
pretty  as  she  pleaded.  He  wavered,  then  softened, 
then  suddenly  tried  to  take  her  hand,  which  evaded 
his  and  snatched  his  hat  With  this  article  she 
made  her  escape  to  the  house,  where  he  followed 
in  hot  pursuit 

**You  itfovoking  little  gypsy!'*  he  exclaimed, 
discovering  that  hw  hat  was  on  the  table,  and  Pru- 
dence had  fled  up  the  back  stairway. 

"  Go  and  locate  yourself  in  the  parlor,"  responded 
a  distant  voice.  '*  I've  got  to  dress  and  get  supper, 
and  afterward  Fll  entertain  you." 

Which  advice  he  was  fain  to  follow. 

At  precisely  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  old- 
fashioned  wagon  lumbered  up  to  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Lather  Gray,  a  tall,  nervous  ^outh  in  spectacles, 
with  prominent  features  and  thin  cheeks,  clamber^ 
down  after  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  Within,  the 
table  was  laid,  the  cold  turkey  cat  in  inviting  slices, 
golden  custards  and  amber  jellies  ranged  on  op- 
posite sides,  delicate  cake  and  fanciful  butter  flank- 
ing these.  The  biscuit  was  baking,  and  Prudence, 
dressed  in  blue  muslin  and  decked  with  ribbons, 
was  tying  the  last  bow  before  her  little  mirror.  And 
down-staon,  in  the  parlor,  sat  Mr.  Ellis,  miserably 
tuminff  over  a  photograph-album. 

Prudence  was  still  leisurely  prinking,  when,  to  her 
amaiement,  the  door  of  her  room  was  flung  open 
and  her  mother  entered,  breathless  and  flushed. 
Having  closed  the  door  carefully,  she  sat  down  on 
the  bed  and  gasped : 

"There- it'sallsetUed!" 

"Settled!    What?" 

"  You  stupid  child !  Why,  your  affair  hnd  the 
minister's.  He  asked  us  for  you  tliis  aflemoon,  and 
it's  all  settled.  Tour  father' and  I  consented, 
and  he's  down  in  the  sitting-room  waiting  to  see 
you.  That  Mr.  Ellis  iras  in  the  parlor.  It's  a 
splendid  chance  for  yon.  Prudence,  for  he's  rich 
besides  his  salarv  hero,  and  your  father  is  delighted. 
Now,  go  right  down,  quick !"    And  the  energetic 


matron  took  her  daughter  by  the  shoulders  and  had 
pushed  her  half-down  the  stairs  before  the  amased 
pushee  found  breath  to  remonstrate. 

"  But,  mother.  I " 

"  Now,  go  right  along,  Prudence,  and  don't  be  a^ 
goose  and  disappoint  your  father  and  me.  FIL 
never  forgive  you  if  you  spoil  it  all  and  come  baok 
on  our  hands,  when  you  might  make  snob  a  splendid 
match.  There,  go  in !"  And,  after  saying  this  in  a 
suppressed  voice,  she  poshed  the  stunned  Prudence 
throogh  the  sitting-room  door,  whispering,  as  a 
flnal  persuader :  "  I  told  him  you  liked  hun,  von 
know  I" 

The  minister  was  standing  at  the  fhrther  end  of 
the  room,  staring  out  of  window  at  a  couple  of  unin- 
teresting hens.  The  angular  black  flffure,  rigidly 
upright,  gave  Prudence  a  chill  amid  afl  her  bewil- 
derment If  she  had  been  capable  of  pitying  any 
one  but  herself,  however,  she  must  have  pitied  him 
when  he  turned  around— he  was  so  overcome  by 
embarrassment.  As  for  her,  her  head  was  in  a 
whirl ;  she  stood  where  the  last  push  had  left  her, 
beside  the  table,  quite  conscious  that  her  motiier 
was  listening  outside  the  door,  and  fkMj  fHghtened 
by  the  position  in  which  she  found  herself.  If  Pm- 
dence was  afVaid  of  anything  in  the  world,  she  was 
of  her  mother,  and  this  fear  was  only  second  to  her 
dislike  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  stammering  out  some 
speech  she  did  not  comprehend,  his  thin  mee  scarlet 
to  the  roots  of  the  hair  and  his  lean  fingers  inter- 
lacing and  unlacing  awkwardly.  When  she  finally 
perceived  the  sense  of  his  disconnected  sentences, 
ne  was  saying  that  he  was  sure  that  she  most  have 
perceive^  his  sentiments  toward  her. 

"And  your  parents— have — a — been  good  enough 
to  approve  my  suit.  They— a— in  short— a— did 
not  discourage  my  hopes.  I— I  trust  that  you  will 
— a — coincide  with  them." 

Pradence  stood,  crimson  and  silent,  plaithig  the 
end  of  her  blue  sash.    The  minister  grew  bolder. 

"  I— in  short— love  you !  I  hoped  that— a— that 
our  lives  might  unite— and— a— blend  harmoniously 
into— a— happiness." 

Pradence  shivered  as  the  minister  came  near  and 
took  her  hand. 

"  You  uiU  marry  me— will  you  not?  You  have 
no — a— no  Reasons  against  it?'' 

Silence  still. 

"  Then,"  the  minister  went  on,  more  confidently, 
"  you  will— a— consent  f 

Poor  Pradence,  remembering  the  listener  at  the 
door,  said,  almost  inaudibly : 

"  I  can't" 

Mr.  Gray  dropped  her  hand  as  if  it  had  bnraed 
him. 

"You  can't?    But  why?" 

Pmdence  absolutely  dared  not  say  that  it  was 
because  she  did  not  wish  to.  She  had  had  her 
first  experience  of  matrimonial  offers  that  day,,and 
thought  the  experience  far  from  desirable.  She  . 
cast  about  in  vain  for  a  rational  reply,  and  found 
none. 

"Why?"  reiterated  the  minister.  "Have  you 
any- a— previous  attachment?"  he  ended,  appre- 
hensively. 

A  bright  idea  darted  through  Pmdence's  nrind, 
and  brought  an  involuntary  smile  to  her  l^ce. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  desperately.    "  I  have." 

There  was  a  rattle  of  the  door-latch,  but  it  was 
covered  by  Mr.  Gray's  astonished  ejaculations. 

"  Who — why,  your  mother  did  not  say " 

"  I'm  engaged  to  Mr.  Ellis,"  said  Prudence,  des- 
perately ;  and,  sntieipating  her  mother's  entrance 
from  behind,  she  absolutely  ran  away  through  the- 
opposite  door. 

Mr.  Ellis,  still  sitting  disconsolately  to  the  parlor, 
was  amazed  by  the  apparition  of  a  figure  in  blue 
muslin,  which  approacned,  and  said,  solemnly,  with 
a  violent  blush : 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  I'm  engaged  to 
you."    , 

Whereupon  he  said,  almost  pattetically  and  wholljp^ 
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entreatinglj :  *' Don't  make  a  fool  of  me  again, 
Miss  Praaence— it's  really  too  hard.  I'm  quite  at 
your  mercy,  you  know." 

"  No ;  I'm  at  yours,"  said  Prudence,  and  told  ber 
story  in  a  series  of  whispers  across  the- centre-table, 
endmg  in  an  irrepressible  burst  of  laughter  that 
soon  turned  to  crying,  and  finally  trying  in  vain  to 
run  away  from  her  hearer,  becanse  she  was  sure 
the  biscuits  were  burning. 

They  did  bum  black ;  but  it  made  little  difference 
to  any  but  Farmer  Elliott  himself,  for  the  minister 
'vanished,  and  walked  back  to  the  village,  Mrs. 
Elliott  could  not  eat  for  indignation,  and  Prudence 
and  Mr.  Ellis  did  not  care  what  they  ate. 

There  remains  one  (act  to  mention :  At  a  wed- 
ding  which  took  place  two  years  later  at  the  Elliott 
farmhouse  the  happy  pair  were  not  i&iited  by  Mr. 
Luther  Gray. 

The  Dead   Man's  Violin. 

Carl  Habfits  had  spent  a  year  in  mastering  the 
science  of  music.  fHe  had  carefully iitudied  Haydn, 
Qluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Rossini.  His  health 
was  excellent,  his  appetite  and  digestion  good, 
while  his  means  were  ample.  In  a  word,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  great  composer 
save  the  trining  fact  that  he  lacked  mspiration. 

Each  day,  spurred  on  by  ambitious  hopes,  he  ap- 
peared before  Master  Albertus  with  compositions 
rail  of  harmony;  but,  alas!  each  phrase  recalled 
one  of  the  composers  whom  he  Ifad  so  carefully 
studied. 

Master  Albertus,  seated  at  his  table,  ^ipe  in 
mouth,  turned  over  with  utter  contempt  these  futile 
efforts  of  his  pupil.  Carl  swore  m  vain  that  each 
note  and  bar  was  his  own  creation.  The  old  man 
calmly  turned  to  one  of  his  innumerable  scores. 

*'  Look  here,  my  boy !"  he  would  say,  laying  his 
finger  on  the  very  phrase. 

Finally,  one  morning,  the  master  lost  patience 
over  a  combination  of  Gluck  and  Mendelssohn. 

**  Carl!"  he  cried,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool? 
This  last  theft  is  a  little  too  bold !"  Seeing  the 
yomth  crushed  by  this  outbreak.  Master  Albertus 
continued :  "  I  am  quite  wilUng  to  regard  you  as 
the  dupe  of  your  memory,  but  the  truth  is,  you  are 
too  atout,  and  you  eat  too  much  meat— that  is  the 
thing  Uiat  dulls  your  brain ;  you  must  grow  thin." 

"Grow  thin  1'^ 

"  Yes :  or  renounce  all  hopes  of  becoming  an 
artist  Ton  know  enough,  but  you  are  totally  des- 
titute of  ideas.  The  truth  lies  in  a  nutshell :  The 
strings  of  no  musical  instrument  will  vibrate  if  you 
load  them  with  grease." 

These  strong  expressions  of  his  teacher  were  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  to  Carl. 

"  Very  well  !'*  he  cried,  "  if  I  must  relinquish  my 
'flesh  to  become  a  true  musician,  so  be  it  !"^and  the 
face  of  the  youth  glowed  with  such  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  Master  Albertus  felt  no  inclination  to 
laugh.  He  shook  hands  cordially  with  his  dear 
pupil,  and  bade  him  God-speed. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Carl  Harfits,  a  knapsack 
on  his  shoulders  and  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  left 
his  home  on  a  pedestrian  tour. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  many  pounds  had  dis- 
appeared, but  no  inspiration  had  come  in  their 
stead. 

"  Can  any  fellow  be  more  utterly  miserable  than 
I?"  said  darl  to  himself.  *'  Neither  youth  nor 
good  cheer,  wine  nor  beer,  can  elevate  my  mis* 
erable  soul.  Why  is  it  that  a  host  of  untaught 
dunces  produce  such  wondrous  works,  and  I,  in 
spite  of  application,  energy  and  ambition,  can  liter- 
ouy  accomplish  nothing  ?" 

Absorbed  in  these  bitter  thoughts,  Carl  had  for- 
gotten that  night  Was  near  at  hand.  He  hurried 
en,  and  soon  reached  a  dilapidated  house  by  the 
roadside— roof  and  chimneys  nad  fialf  tumbled  in, 
while  nettles  and  briers  invaded  the  doorway. 


Carl,  seeing  a  green  bush  suspanded  as  a  dgn, 
concluded  that,  uninviting  as  was  the  inn,  he  shoold 
try  it:  so  thidking,  he  rapped  with  his  stick. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  shputed  a  rough  voice ;  "  and 
what  do  you  want?" 
"  Shelter,  and  a  bit  of  bread." 
The  door  was  thrown  violently  open,  and  Carl 
saw  a  stout,  square-faced  man  standing  im  the 
entrance ;  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  were  deeplv  set 
under  shaggy  brows ;  fastened  arouna  his  throat 
was  a  heavy  coat,  the  empty  sleeves  hanging 
down  his  back,  and  in  one  hand  he  swung  a  large 
hatphet. 

Behind  this  figure  gleamed  fitfhlly  a  fire  in  a  deep 
chimney,  throwmg  alternate  light  and  shadow  on 
the  steep  stairs  leading  to  a  loft  and  on  a  central 
figure  of^a  young  girl,  whose  face  of  deadly  pallor 
and  eyes  glittering  with  fevef  emerged  from  scanty 
draperies  of  dark  brown. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  door  with  an  expreadon  of 
absolute  terror. 

Carl  saw  all  this  with  one  glance,  and  involnntaiiij 
held  his  stick  with  a  firmer  hold. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  man,  gruffly ;  *'  it  is  too  oold 
to  keep  the  door  open." 

And  Harfits,  unwilling  to  show  any  distnist, 
entered  the  house,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  comer  of 
the  fireplace. 

"  Put  down  your  stick  and  your  bag." 

For  once  in  bis  life,  the  pupil  of  Master  Albertna 
felt  a  cold  chill  through  his  heart,  but  calmly  gave  his 
stick  to  his  host,  with  his  bag.  The  man  as  calmlj 
placed  them  in  a  comer,  and  then  drew  a  large 
chair  to  the  ftont  of  the  fire. 

Carl,  reassured,  asked  for  supper. 

*'  What  will  you  hav6,  sir  ?" 

''An  omelette  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  fresh  loaf 
and  a  bit  of  cheese." 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  Innkeeper,  **  yon  have  a 
good  appetite,  to  be  sure,  but  we  have  not  any  pro- 
visions.''^ 

"Noproviiona?" 

"  None." 

"  No  cheese,  no  butter,  not  even  a  loaf^" 

"  Nothing  at  all  ha#re  we,  save  a  few  potatoes 
that  we  can  roast  in  the  ashes." 

At  thid  moment  Carl  heard  a  flutter  on  the  stairs, 
and  discovered  roosting  there  a  whole  army  of 
fowls,  both  black  and  white,  brown  and  yellow.  All 
save  one  was  asleep,  with  their  heads  under  their 
wings. 

"Good !"  cried  Harflts.  "  You  have  plenty  of 
eggs." 

**  No,  for  they  were  sent  to  market  to-day." 

"  WeU.  then,  cook  a  chicken !" 

Hardly  had  these  words  escaped  from  the  young 
man's  lips  than  the  pale  girl  dashed  fh>m  the  comer 
where  she  had  taken  refbge,  shrieking  loudly,  as 
sh«  flew  toward  the  stairs : 

**  Don't  dare  to  touch  my  children !  God  alone 
can  bid  them  die !" 

There  was  something  so  weird  in  her  appearance, 
so  despairing  in  her  voice,  that  Carl  hastened  to 
soothe  her  by  saying :  "  I  will  not  harm  the  crea- 
tures—the potatoes  will  do  very  well !  In  flict,"  he 
added  to  himself,  '*  I  can  live  here  and  eat  only 
those  excellent  vegetables,  and  I  might  become  as 
thin  as  any  emaciated  Fakir." 

As  Carl  muttered  these  words,  the  old  man 
looked  at  him  inquisitively  for  a  moment,  and  then 
touched  his  own  forehead  significantly. 

*'  He  is  just  like  the  other,  Genevieve,"  he  said  to 
the  girl. 

The  wind  blew  violently  fh)m  the  north,  tiie  small 
window^  rattled,  and  the  hens  seemed  to  be  dancing 
as  the  flickering  flreHght  fell  upon  them,  while  the 
pale  girl  in  the  comer  chanted  a  wild  song  in  a 
shrill  voice,  and  the  big  log  of  green  wood  bubbled 
and  Ussed  in  tho  flames. 

Harfits  came  to  the  oondnsion  that  he  was  In 
some  sorcerer's  den,  but  nevertheless  ate  seme 
potatoes  and  drank  firom   an   earthen  pitcher  of 
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water  with  a  most  excellent  appetite.  (The  girl  left 
the  room,  and  the  man  dozed  in  bis  armchair. 

'*Noir,  said  Carl,  *'ahow  me  where  I  am  to 
Bleep." 

The  innkeeper  took  a  amall  Jamp,  and  alowlj 
mounted  the  worm-eaten  staircase.  He  poshed  np 
m  heavy  trap-door  with  his  my  head,  and,  pointing 
to  a  pile  of  straw,  said :  **  There  is  your  bed,  sleep 
soundly,  and  be  careful  of  your  light.'* 

Carl  deliberated  &few  moments  on  the  propriety 
of  keeping  awake,  but  fatigue  overcame  him,  and 
he  fell  asleep  as  he  pondered  over  the  sinister  face 
of  the  man ;  the  vellow  skin,  gray  eyes  and  heavy 
brow  bore  a  horrible  likeness  to  a  body  he  had  seen 
■winging  on  a  gallows  in  a  neighboring  village. 

He  remembered,  too,  that  the  man  on  the 
gallows  and  his  host  both  wore  but  one  shoe, 
and  that  the  left  one,  firom  which  protruded  the 
large  toe.  The  shoes,  too,  on  each  were  tied  by  a  bit 
of  yellow  cord. 

He  had  been  told  that  the  name  of  the  miserable 
wretch  on  the  gallows  was  MeHchior,  and  that  he 
had  considerable  talent  for  music,  but  had  been 
brought  to  this  disastrous  end  frotn  having  killed  a 
companion  in  a  drunken  frolic.  Carl  had  been  told, 
too,  that  this  fellow's  talent  for  music  waa  quite 
wonderfhl,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  his  composi- 
tions were  bv  no  means  unknown  to  fame,  though 
fhntastic  in  the  extreme. 

Carl  HarfltB  was  aroused  from  a  half-slumber ,.in 
which  he  had  seen  the  figure  on  the  gibbet,  the  poor 
rags  fluttering  hi  the  wind,  and  the  crows  nying 
around  it  with  loud  caws.  As  he  started  up,  he  saw, 
hanging  against  the  wall,  a  shabby  violin ;  over  it 
were  crossed  two  withered  palm-branches.  At  that 
moment  the  young  mall  heard  a  grulT  shout  from  his 
host: 

"Are  you  never  going  to  put  that  lamp  out?" 

These  words  filled  Carl  with  a  nameless  terror. 
He  obediently  extinguished  the  light. 

All  was  silent  withm  the  house.  The  wind  howled 
over  the  roof,  and  the  night-owls  answered  each 
other  in  the  distance,  and  Harfits  soon  slept  pro- 
foundly. 

Again  he  was  awakened  by  a  sob  of  bitter  grief; 
he  listened  in  the  darkness.  A  cold  sweat  broke 
out  on  his  brow. 

Taming  toward  the  window,  he  saw  in  a  comer, 
under  the  sloping  roof,  the  Melchior  whom  he  had 
beheld  swingmg  on  the  gaUows.  His  long  black 
Lair  fell  on  his  shoulders,  and  his  breast  and 
arms  were  bare,  and  so  thin  that  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  skeleton  of  an  enormous  grass- 
hopper. A  long  ray  of  moonlight  bathed  this  figure 
in  a  bluish  light  and  guttered  on  the  numerous  cob- 
webs hanging  from  the  rafters. 

Harfits,  in  breathless  horror,  lay  in  silence  glaring 
at  this  fearful  sight.  Suddenly  the  skeleton  ex- 
tended a  long,  bony  arm,  snatched  the  violin  fh>m 
the  wall,  and  oegan  to  play. 

His  music  was  as  sac!  as  the  sound  of  the  earth 
lulling  on  the  coffin-lid  of  our  dearest  and  best ;  as 
solemn  as  thander  reverberating  among  the  ever- 
lasting hiDi ;  and  as  majestic  as  the  wind  sweeping 
through  primeval  forests.  One  long,  despairing 
wail  seemed  to  fill  the  universe. 

Then  came  a  wild,  gay  melody,  aUrery  and  sweet 
as  that  of  a  bh^l  in  the  Spring-time.  These  graceful 
trills,  fhll  of  ecstasy  and  hope,  were  followed  by  a 
mad,  passionate  waits.  Love  and  joy,  passion  and 
despair— all  sang,  all  wept  and  re-echoed  among 
the  dusty  rafters  of  the  old  attic. 

Cari,  in  spite  of  hi«  terrors,  extended  his  arms  and 
cried  aloud :  "  What  genhis  f  what  an  artist ! 
What  folly  to  hang  a  man  who  could  play  Uke  this, 
merely  because  he  killed  some  fool,  who  probably 
knew  not  one  note  of  music  I  To  have  no  body 
and  so  much  inspiration !" 

But  Carl's  enthusiasm  was  soon  qienched  by  a 
■hout  fh)m  Ms  host. 

"  Whiit  is  the  matter  np  there  t  Are  yoo  sick  or 
Bad,  or  is  the  house  on  flret" 


Heavy  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  the  trap- 
door was  lifted,  and  the  innkeeper  appeared. 

*'What  sort  of  a  plaoe  is  this?"  cried  Harfits. 
First  I  am  awakened  by  celestial  musio,  and  then, 
like  a  dream,  all  vanishes !" 

The  man  shook  his  head«adly. 

"I  might  have  known  it,"  he  said ; '< Kelchior 
stOl  comes  to  haunt  us  in  our  sleep !  But  the  night 
is  nearly  over,  so,  rise,  comrade,  and  smoke  a  pipe 
with  roe." 

Harfits  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice  ;  he  was 
anxious  to  escape  from  that  dim  attic-room.  Ho 
went  down-stairs,  and  finding  the  night  still  dark,  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  dawn,  to  continue  his  journey. 
His  host  lighted  the  fire  and  smoked  in  silence, 
while  Carl  was  buried  in  deep  thought. 

At  last  the  gray  morning-light  crept  through  the 
windows;  the  cock  crowed  loudly,  and  the  hens 
hopped  from  stair  to  stair. 

**How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  asked  Harfits,  aa 
he  buckled  the  strap  of  his  knapsack  over  his 
shoulder. 

*'  Tou  owe  us  a  prayer  at  the  nearest  chapel," 
answered  the  man,  in  a  solemn  voice ;  "  a  prayer 
for  my  son's  soul.  Melchior  was  to  have  married 
the  poor  girl  you  saw  last  night  Pray  for  them 
both !" 

And  the  first  thing  Carl  did  at  the  next  town  waa 
to  ofl'er  up  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  the  soul  of 
the  poor  wretch  and  for  the  woman  who  had  loved 
him;  then  he  purchased  some  music-paper  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room  at  his  inn.  He  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  page  the  tiUe,  "  The  Dead  Man's 
VioUn,"  and  hastily  wrote,  at  one  sitting,  his  first 
original  composition. 

Powell's  Wife. 

LiAVB  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with." 
I  quoted  this— one  of  my  favorite  proverbs— to 
Powell's  wife  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  she  had  sum- 
moned me  one  morning  hastily  to  consult  me  on 
"  rather  a  delicate  matter." 

The  expression  which  I  have  put  between  in- 
verted commas  was  hers,  not  mine.  Nevertheless, 
when  she  explained  it  to  me,  1  fuUy  agreed  with 
her.  It  was  ** rather  a  delicate  matter";  more 
than  ''rather"  a  delicate  matter,  indeed^  and 
one  with  which  I  would  have  infinitely  preferred 
having  nothing  at  all  to  do.  The  case,  as  stated 
by  Mrs.  Powell,  waa  a  voluminous  one ;  but  Mrs. 
Powell  was  not  endowed  with  that  rare  fentinine 
^ce,  the  power  of  condensation.  As  told  by  me. 
It  shall  only  make  a  paragraph  of  fair  proportions. 

Briefiy,  then,  it  was  tmla :  A  letter  had  come  to 
hand,  addressed  to  "  Fred  Powell,  Esq.,"  which 
Fred  Powell's  wife  had  read,  and  it  was  an  afi'ec- 
tionate  letter,  unsigned,  and  in  a  female  hand  I 

**  Bum  it— forget  that  you  have  read  it,  and  bear 
the  proverb  in  mmd  that  I  have  just  quoted  to  you," 
I  repeated :  and  all  the  answer  that  I,  a  sensible, 
midale-aged  medical  practitioner,  could  get  from 
Powell's  wife  was  a  fit  of  wild,  waspish,  womanly 
weeping.  "  Be  reasonable,  my  dear  lady,"  I  kept 
on  repeating,  in  an  inane  way,  as  if  any  woman, 
Powell's  wife  especially,  could  be  expected  to  be 
"reasonable"  under  the  circumstances.  "Keep 
your  own  counsel ;  meet  him  with  a  smile  when  he 
comes  home,  and,  trast  me,  you  will  be  well  repaid 
for  your  self-restraint.  Remember  *  the  beginning 
of  strife  is,'  etc,  etc.,  and  remember  also  that  he  is 
the  father  of  your  children." 
'  *'  Yes,  and  the  father  of  somebody  else's,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,"  the  irascible  matron  replied.  **  It's 
all  very  well.  Doctor  Browne ;  bnt  how  would  you 
feel  if  your  wife  were  suddenly  called  upon  to 
<  come  and  see  the  last  of  the  mother  of  her  child '? 
You  wouldn't  lUie  it— you  know  you  wouldn't" 

'*  I  certainly  should  not  like  it,"  I  said,  with  sa- 

Sacious  precision,  while  I  vainly  attempted  to  tackle 
le  prouem  she  had  put  before  me. 
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My  wifB,  foddenly  oalled  upon  to  "  see  the  l«Bt  of 
the  mother  of  her  chUd  " !  No ;  it  was  too  moch 
for  me.  The  question  was  a  vexed  one  enough  in 
all  conscience,  and  here  was  Powell's  wife  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  unnecessary  complications 
into  it 

**  That  letter  came  by  yesterday  morning's  post, 
ana  Fred  sUrted  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  it,'' 
the  poor  lady  ,went  on.  "  Oh,  doc^r,  why  hadn't 
h.e  the  prudence  to  bum  it?  It  was  cruel  of  him  to 
leave  it  about— cruel  to  me  and  to  her,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  touch  of  generosity  that  surprised  me 
in  Powell's  wife. 

"  It  was  *  foolish '  of  him— •'  cruel '  is  a  word  I 
eouldn*t  think  of  applying  to  the  case,"  I  replied, 
with  manly  discretion.  "  Now,  my  dear  lady,  be 
advised  by  me ;  behave,  as  you  are  always  sure  to 
behave,  discreetly,  and— and— admirably,  in  fact, 
and  never  put  Powell  in  the  confoundedlv  un- 
pleasant place  of  a  found-out  man.  I  will  forget 
what  you  have  told  rae,  on  condition  that  you  seek 
no  other  confidant" 

'*  He  ought  to  be  punished,"  she  said,  severely. 

"  Indeed  you  are  right,"  I  argued,  hesitatingly. 

Powell  was  a  good  fellow,  not  very  much  worse 
than  m3rself,  in  fact  and  it  was  hard  on  her  to  ex- 
pect me  to  apply  the  castigating  lash  to  him. 

'*  Take  that  letter  away  with  you,  doctor ;  never 
let  me  be  tempted  to  use  it  against  him — or  her," 
she  said,  shuddering  a  little,  and  covering  the  prettv 
eves  that  had  lured  Fred  Powell  to  marry  beneath 
him,  some  three  years  before. 
•  I  caught  at  the  letter  and  the  concession  quickly 
enough. 

"  That  is  spoken  like  your  own  sweet  self,  my 
dear  little  laay !"  I  exclaimed,  warmly,  for  I  was 
shaken  out  of  my  habitual  professional  air  of  calm 
by  the  genuine  pain  and  the  genuine  refinement  and 
delicacy  that  Powell's  wife  was  displaying  under 
what  I  may  now  permit  myself  to  call  the  excep- 
tionally painful  circumstances  under  which  she  con- 
sulted me  for  the  first  time  as  a  friend. 

It  is  time  to  tell  the  reader  a  little  more  about 
this  lady,  whose  peculiar  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
Powell's  wife. 

She  had  come  among  our  little  community  at 
Bhydalynn  three  years  before  this  epoch  with  which 
my  story  deals,  and  Rhydslynn— I  confess  it  to  my 
shame — had  never  looked  kindly  upon  her.  There 
had  been  a  strong  (if  onconfessed)  Reeling  among  us 
all  that  Fred  Powell  ought  to  have  married  Gwen- 
doline Harris,  and  when,  histead  of  doing  that,  he 
brought  home  a  stranger  to  reign  at  the  Hall,  his 
disappointed  old  fHends  revenged  themselves  upon 
him  i^f  lookbig  doubtfully  upon  his  wife. 

Sh^  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  of  Ihe  plump, 
wild-rose  order,  and  she  accepted  the  situation  of 
being  unwelcome  in  Rhydaljrnn  so  very  gently  and 
quietly,  that  I  for  one  soon  came  to  regard  her 
quite  kindly.  But  there  was  a  powerful  Harris 
faction  In  the  place,  and  these  never  forgot  that 
Mrs.  Powell  had  innocently  usurped  Gwendoline's 
plaoe,  and  that  which  they  could  not  forget,  they 
could  not  forgive. 

Powell  himself  bore  their  stem,  silent  condemna- 
tion coolly  enough.  From  having  been  the  most 
popular  and  the  lightest-hearted  fellow  in  the  dis- 
trict, he  became  grave,  reserved  and  unsocial. 
The  Hall  had  been  the  faead-centr&  of  all  the  gayety 
in  the  neighborhood.  But  now  that  a  young  and 
pretty  woman  presided  there,  and  the  neighborhood 
might  reasonably  have  expected  greater  things  f^om 
Fowell  in  the  way  of  hospitality,  he  suddenly  be- 
trayed an  aversion  to  society,  luid  withdrew  from  it 
as  much  as  possible. 

**  He  has  married  beneath  him,  and  is  ashamed  of 
his  wife,"  was  the  nearly  universal  verdict,  and- 
there  was  but  one  dissentient  voice  to  this. 
Btrangelv  enough,  this  one  dissentient  voice  was 
that  of  hu  old  love  Gwendoline  Harris. 

«I  doubt  her  behig  beneath  him  in  any  one 
ringle  respect ;  and  I  am  sore  he  is  not  ashamed  of 


jher,"  Gwendoline  said  to  my  wife,  who  was  one  of 
the  very  few  who  ventured  to  speak  te  Hiss  Harris 
on  the  subject 

"You  Btond  up  for  him  still,  Gwenny,"  Ifta. 
Browne  said  in  reply  to  this,  and  Gwenny  an- 
swered : 

'*  Yes ;  why  shouldn't  I,  indeed  ?  I  always  liked 
him  better  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Bhydalynn 
put  together ;  and  is  he  not  the  same  as  before  he 
married  ?" 

"  He  has  fUlen  from  his  high  estate  in  our  esti- 
mation  at  least,  Gwenny,'.'  my  wife  said,  intemper- 
ately,  and  Gwendoline  «hook  her  head  at  thia,  and 
said: 

*'  People  were  very  unjust  to  Mr.  Powell;  there 
had  been  no  reason,  that  she  knew  of,  why  be 
should  not  have  married  whom  he  pleased." 

This  was  a  sample  of  her  invariable  manner 
about  him.  Nothing  would  induce  her  to  blame 
him,  either  dh^ctly  or  indirectly,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  of  their  meeting,  her  manner  to  him  sup- 
plied no  food  whatever  for  voracious  village  gosatp 
to  feed  upon. 

She  always  met  him  with  that  bright,  sweet  smile 
of  hers  that  had  brought  him  openly  to  her  feet 
years  ago.  Her  little  hand  was  always  stretched 
out  to  him  frankly  and  gladly. 

In  fSAct  she  behaved  exactly  as  a  young  gentle- 
woman of  birth  and  breeding  should  behave  if  she 
would  avoid  that  pity  from  the  world  which  is  akin 
to  contempt. 

Why  he  had  left  her— whv  he  had  ceased  to  Ioto 
her,  and  had  suffered  himself  to  drift  into  maMmo|iy 
with  a  wqpoan  who,  with  all  her  good  qualities,  was 
conspicuously  inferior  to  Gwendoline,  were  secrets 
which  Rhydalynn  sought  m  vain  to  unraveL  She 
buried  her  dead  very  decently  in  fact,  and  refrained 
from  wearino;  unbecoming  mourning. 

But  though  she  plaved  her  part  so  bravely  and 
prettily,  and  though  Mrs.  Powell  was  utteriv  igno- 
rant of  the  past  passages  in  her  husband'^  life 
which  made  Gwendohne  and  himself  such  interest- 
ing studies  to  Bhydalynn,  it  was  curious  to  se^  how 
these  two  women  seemed  to  repel  one  another. 

That  Gwendoline,  knowing  evervthing,  should 
shrink  from  Mrs.  Powell,  was  natural  enough.  Bat 
that  Mrs.  Powell,  who  knew  nothing,  should  shrink, 
half  in  hate  and  half  in  fear,  fh)m  Gwendoline,  was 
unaccountable*  excepting  on  the  ground  of  that 
mysterious  and  alm^htv  sympathy  about  which  so 
much  is  written  and  so  uttle  is  understood. 

At  the  date  of  the  opening  of  this  narrative. 
Powell  had  been  married  three  years  and  was  the 
father  of  two  children.  As  the  medical  attendant 
of  the  family,  I  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  seeing 
more  of  the  inner  life  at  the  Hall  than  was  known 
to  most  of  Bhydalynn,  and  I  am  prepared  to  sav 
that  it  was  a  happy  one,  on  the  whole.  The  gooa- 
hearted,  tame,  nnintellectual  little  woman  was  not 
much  of  a  companion  to  him ;  but  she  was  a  good, 
loving  wife  and  mother,  and  he  recognized  that  she 
was  such,  and  treated  her  with  consideration  and 
kindness,  if  not  with  the  warmth  of  affection  which 
he  was  capable  of  lavishing  on  a  woman  he  loved. 

Meanwhile,  Gwendoline  remained  unmarried,  to 
the  surprise  and  regret  of  all  who  knew  her;  not 
that  we  were  impatient  to  be  rid  of  our  beauty,  but. 
her  remaining  single  looked  like  a  tribute  to  Powelf 
which  he  did  not  deserve,  and  her  brother,  whose 
house  she  had  kept,  had  lately  brought  home  a  wife 
to  supersede  her  in  that  sphere  of  usefulness ;  and, 
altogether,  things  were  not  as  flourishing  with  our 
favorite  as  we  could  have  desired.  Lately,  too,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  she  had  been  losing  her  looks  a 
little ;  but  my  wiCo  scolled  at  me  for  saying  this, 
and  declared  that  '*  what  Gwenny  had  lost  m  hril- 
liancy  she  had  gained  in  expression." 

About  three  weeks  before  Mrs.  Powell  had  sent 
for  me  to  consult  me  about  that  nnhiekv  letter, 
GwendoUne  had  told  her  she  was  goinc  off  to  Lon- 
don to  sUv  with  an  old  schoolfeUow,  and  to  put 
herself  under  the  eare  of  a  eelebrated  deatist  for  a 
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time.-  ''I  am  nearlj  irom  ont  with  toothache, 
doctor,"  she  said  to  me,  tryine  to  smile  according 
to  her  wont.  But  I  saw  that  ner  eyes  were  full  of 
teara,  and  I  was  glad  she  was  going  to  hare  a 
change,  for  it  stmek  me  that  hers  was  toothache  of 
theimnd. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  I  conld  not  help 
thinking  a  good  deal  of  Gwendoline  and  her  absence 
fk-om  home,  as  I  walked  back  from  the  Hall  with 
that  wretched  letter  ia  my  pocket.  The  Tision  of 
the  girl  as  I  had  seen  her  on  the  day  of  her  depar- 
ture—pale, haggard,  miserable-looking— kept  on 
rising  np  and  distracting  my  attention.  Strange 
thoaghts  floated  throogh  my  mhid,  and  though  I 
Bcoated  myself  for  entertaining  them,  they  made 
me  Tery  unhappy.  In  order  to  dispel  diem,  I  took 
a  torn  round  by  a  trout-stream  and  delayed  gokig 
home  until  long  past  my  usual  luncheon-hour. 

As  I  neared  the  ^ate,  I  saw  my  wife  stai^dlng  at 
ft,  with  a  telegram  m  her  hand,  and  impatience  on 
her  brow. 

"Where  have  you  been,  doctor?"  she  com- 
menced, eagerly.  *'  Here  this  has  been  waiting  for 
you  ever  since  twelve  o*ciook,  and  I've  sent  all  over 
the  village  in  search  of  you.  What  can  have  hap- 
pened to  Gwendoline  ?" 

I  took  it  from  her  and  read : 

"  To  DocTOB  Browne,  Rhydalynn,  pbom  Doctor 
Abchbb,  London  :  Come  the  instant  you  receive 
this  to  Hiss  Gwendoline  Harris,  44  Linden  Boad, 
St.  John's  Wood.    She  is  dangerously  ill." 

"  If  a  word  of  this  gets  abroad  in  the  villaige 
Gwendoline  will  be  ruined !"  I  exclaimed,  looking 
sternly  at  my  wife,  as  if  I  did  her  the  uijlustice  of 
supposing  that  she  was  going  out  kito  the  highways 
and  bvways  to  gabble. 

*'  All  the  telegrams  that  ever  come  to  Rhydajynn 
do  get  known  about,"  she  replied,  hurriedly.  **  How 
can  it  hurt  her  for  it  to  be  known  that  she  is  ill, 
poor  girl?" 

•*  I  can't  tell  you  how, but  it  wfll."  I  replied,  with 
a  most  unusual  amount  of  nervous  irritability  mani- 
festing itself  in  my  manner.  **  If  any  one  speaks  to 
you  on  the  subject  during  my  absence,  be  sure  you 
treat  it  as  a  commonplace  one,"  I  continued,  au- 
thoritativelv,  and  my  startled  wife  replied : 

•'  Why,  doctor,  you're  not  thinking  that  I  am 
going  to  begin  tattling  about  your  business—least 
of  tSi  about  anything  that  concerns  Gwendoline ; 
but  you  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  all  the 
telegrams  tliat  come  to  Rhydalynn  get  known  all 
over  the  place  in  no  time." 

With  an  inward  groan  I  acknowledged  to  myself 
that  there  was  a  terrible  amount  of  truth  in  my 
wife's  observation.  Everything  that  it  was  de- 
sirable should  not  be  known  did  get  winded  abroad 
with  fell  celerity  at  Rhydaljmn.  Gwendoline  Harris 
had  been  the  favorite  and  beauty  of  the  place ;  but, 
however  bxightiy  a  star  may  have  shone,  there  are 
always  a  certain  number  to  be  found  who  will 
''  glory  In  its  fall,"  and  I  had  a  premonition  that 
poor  Gwenny  had  foileited  her  crown  in  some  way 
or  other. 

I  obeyed  the  telegtam,  and  left  Rhydalynn  by  the 
next  train.  It  was  late  hi  the  evening  when  I 
reached  London,  and  I  was  nearly  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  anxiety  for  the  girl  for  whose  sake  I  bad 
undertaken  the  hnrrled  journey.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  not  lose  a  moment  of  time  that  might  be  of 
vital  importance ;  and  so,  without  waiting  to  re- 
cruit and  reftresh  myself,  I  stepped  into  a  hansom  at 
once,  and  gave  the  address,  **  44  Linden  Koad,  St 
John's  Wood— as  fiMt  as  you  can." 

The  road  was  sequestered,  fresh,  and  countrified 
in  appearance,  lined  with  a  double  row  of  the  trees 
whose  name  it  bore.  The  houses  were  of  the  de- 
tached villa  order,  flower-crowned,  and  well  kept 
^p.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  these  my 
hansom  pnlled  np ;  and,  at  I  jumped  ont  and  rang 
sharply,  1  remarked  a  four^'Wheeled  cab  standing  at 
the  servants'  entranoe,  faito  which  a  man  was  get- 


ting who  bore  a  startling  resemblance  to  my  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  Fred  Powell. 

In  another  minute  I  was  standing  by  the  bedside 
of  the  woman  whofn  up  to  that  moment  I  had  be- 
lieved to  be  the  fresh,  unsullied  flower  of  Bhydalynn 
— Gwendoline  Harris. 

A  grave,  respectable,  kindly-looking  woman  was 
standing  by  the  pij^ow,  and  one  glance  at  the  pa- 
tient told  me  what  had  happened.  I  did  not  need 
the  corroborative  evidence  of  the  little  wailing  in- 
fant that  was  lying  on  a  couch  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

With  a  pang  of  anguish  as  keen  as  her  brother 
could  have  experienced,  I  realized  that  the  star  of 
our  little  community  was  a  fallen  star  indeed.  At 
the  same  moment  I  realized  with  an  even  keener 
pang  that  the  knowledge  of  how  we  should  all  love 
and  cherish  tier  still,  in  spite  of  all,  would  never  be 
hers  in  this  world. 

"She  has  been  insensible  for  hours,  and  she  is 
sinking  fiut,"  the  nurse  explained,^  I  bent  over 
the  poor  girl  who  was  expiating  her  folly  by  the 
forfeiture  of  her  life  ^  "  but  the  last  thing  she  said 
was  that  you  were  to  be  sent  for  to  protect  her 
child  and  her  memory.  She  '  could  trust  both  to 
vou,'  she  said,  &nd  tlie  gentleman  who  should  be 
her  husband,"  the  woman  continued,  with  an  hon- 
est glow  of  indignation  spreadhig  over  her  face, 
"  and  who  is  just  gone,  said  the  same.  He  left  this 
for  you,"  she  added,  giving  me  a  letter ;  and  I  took 
it  over  to  the  lamp  and  opened  it  with  a  heart  that 
misgave  me  horribly. 

The  first  glance  jit  the  writing  was  enough  for 
me.  I  did  not  need  to  look  at  the  signature  to  know 
that  Gwendoline's  shame  and  death  were  offenses 
to  be  laid  at  Powell's  door. 

I  will  not  transcribe  that  letter.  It  was  a  confes- 
sion of  mad,  overwhelming,  selfish  passion  on  his 
Sart,  and  a  revelation  of  wild,  trusting,  infatuated 
evotion  on  hers.  He  had  written  the  letter  in  a 
paroxysm  of  remorse  at  finding  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed not  only  her  honor,  but  ner  life,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  un- 
worthy even  to  see  her  die. 

This  at  least  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  his 
sin :  his  execration  of  himself  was  as  deep  and 
heartfelt  as  was  his  prayer  that  at  any  cost  I  would 
save  her  name  from  obloquy,  her  family  from 
humiliation. 

^  She  died  that  night  without  recognizing  me,  and, 
after  placing  the  baby  in  charge  of  the  nurse  who 
had  attended  her,  I  carried  my  sad  secret  back  to 
Rhydalynn,  with  the  resolve  in  mv  heart  to  tell  my 
tale  so  discreetly,  that  none  should  guess  that  aught 
injurious  to  her  remained  untold.  . 

A  whisper  of  the  word  "  fever  "  would  suffice  to 
set  at  rest  all  wonder  as  to  her  corpse  not  being 
broua^t  over  to  the  family  vault  A  certificate 
from  Doctor  Archer  would  carry  the  fUl  assurance 
to  her  friends  that  there  had  been  fair  play,  and  a 
dignified  silence  when  the  curious  plied  me  with 
questions  would  surely  protect  the  good  name  both 
of  the  dead  and  the  living. 

Yes,  I  had  even  now  a  genuine  desire.  Independ- 
ent of  my  regard  for  poor  lost  Gwendoline,  to 
guard  the  reputation  of  the  man  who  had  mmed 
her. 

So  I  occupied  myself  on  my  return  journey  hi 
arranging  a  series  of  neat  sentences  which  should 
be  at  once  baffling  and  truthful,  and  tried  to  school 
mvself  into  a  fhll  knowledge  of  the  demeanor 
which  it  would  behove  me  to  adopt  to  Powell  when 
the  exigencies  of  our  daily  life  compelled  ua  to 
meet 

Uj  task  was  a  bewildering  as  well  as  a  bitter 
one.  Her  relations  let  her  dead  body  rest  hi  peace 
certainly,  but  they  were  perpetually,  morally,  ex- 
huming her,  and  "  wondering  whv  ''such  and  such 
a  course  had  not  been  pursued  with  regard  to  her. 
Her  brother  listened  to  my  labored  recital  calmly 
enough,  but  he  watched  me  with  a  sad,  watchfhl 
gaze  that  told  me  some  painfhl  suapiciop  (ona  near 
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akin  to  the  tnitb  probably)  waa  ranklisg  in  hia 
mind. 

As  for  mj  own  wife,  sft«  read  the  whole  storj 
straight  off  in  my  face  the  inHant  I  mentioned  oar 
poor  girl,  and  cried  over  it  as  only  a  good  woman 
can  cry  over  the  downfall  of  one  dear  to  her. 

So  sereral  days  passed  laggingly  over  onr  heads, 
and  during  them  I  saw  nothiag  of  either  Powell  or 
hia  wife.  I  did  not  actually  shrink  f^om  meeting 
him,  though  I  avoided  his  onstoroary  haunts,  for  I 
knew  that  the  time  must  come  when  we  should  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  one  another,  and  with 
that  black  blot  on  the  past  of  which  T  was  cognizant 
Nor,  in  spite  of  all  I  knew,  could  I  bring  myself  to 
hate  him  and  despise  him  as  I  ought  to  have  done 
when  I  knew  that  through  him  poor  Gwendoline 
was  filling  an  unknown,  unhonorea,  untimely  grave. 

As  for  his  wife,  the  blood  rushed  tumultuously 
fk>om  my  heart  to  my  fkce  whenever  I  thought  of 
her.  Hfow  could  I  in  reason  expect  a  woman  ao 
vrronged  and  outraged  to  bear  her  wrongs  in 
sflence  should  she  ever  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
them? 

"  It  will  be  superhuman  patience  and  sweetness 
if  she  does,"  I  told  myself;  '*  and  Powell's  wife  is 
not  endowed  with  superhuman  patience  and  8wee^ 
ness." 

Ton  see  I  had  a  good  memory,  and  I  recollected 
how  we  had  all  stood  aloof  from,  and  looked 
askance  at,  Powell's  wife  when  he  first  brought  her 
home  ;  and  we  had  done  these  things  on  Gwendo- 
line's account,  because  of  onr  love  lor  her. 

As  Fate  would  have  it  the  intervention  of  acci- 
dent was  not  called  in,  design  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  Powell's 
wife  and  myself. 

I  was  riding  home  late  one  afternoon  ttom  a  long 
bill-round,  when  I  met  her  about  a  mile  flrom 
Rhydalynn.  I  was  trotting  sharply  at  the  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  her,  and  I  should  have  trotted 
sharply  past  her,  with  merely  a  neighborly  bow  and 
smile,  if  she  had  not  held  up  her  hand  and  arrested 
my  purpose. 

« Doctor,"  she  began,  wistfully,  as  I  pulled  up 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  my  horse's  mane,  "  whV 
have  you  avoided  me  ever  since  you  came  back 
ftom  tnat  sad  mission  of  yours?" 

She  lowered  her  voice  tenderly  as  she  spoke  the 
last  words,  and  I  felt— God  bleb's  her !— that  she 
knew  tiie  whole  story,  and  that  there  was  no  wrath 
in  that  big,  soft,  womanly  heart  of  hers  against  ^oor 
dead  Gwendoline. 

"I  haven't  actually  avoided  you,"  I  began,- 
apologetically ;  but  she  put  my  apologetic  manner 
aside  with  thaA  genuine  air  of  hers  that  ought  to 
have  kept  any  man  true  to  her,  and  said : 

"  But  you  haven't  actually  sought  me,  and  con- 
sidering everything,  you  should  nave  done  that, 
doctor.  I  have  come  to  meet  you  to-day  to  give 
you  the  first  whisper  of  the  news  that  all  Rhydalynn 
will  know  in  a  few  days.  Fred  and  I  are  going 
away  for  a  few  years,  and— I  want  that  baby's 
address." 

In  my  astonishment  I  could  only  {gaspingly  repeat 
her  words : 

•*  That  baby's  address!" 

"  Yes;  I  want  it,  that  I  may  claim  my  husband's 
child  and  be  a  mother  to  it,  and  bring  it  up  away 
A-om  here  until  its  own  mother's  story  is  forgotten. 
Ton  see,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  not  even  you  can 
grieve  more  for  Gwendoline  than  I  do." 

•*  I  can't  answer  you,  Mrs.  PowelL" 

"Of  course  you  can't:  you  don't  tmderstand  the 
case  as  I  do.  His  parting  from  her  in  pique ;  his 
meeting  her  again  with  a  firmer  love  than  ever  fill- 
ing the  heart  that  I  had  palled  upon-^how  should 
you  be  able  to  answer  me  7  You  are  not  a  woman, 
and  so  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  love  Fred  Powell 
as  I  love  him.  As  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  he 
shall  have  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  as 
for  the  mother,  the  hardest  thing  I  can  bring  myself 
to  feel  about  her  is.  that  s^e  was  as  weak  for  his 


sake  as  1  would  have  been  had  I  beta  in  hn 
place." 

I  wrote  that  baby's  addresa  down  without  ftntfaer 
delay.  I  couldn't  speak  it,  yon  fee,  and  then  I  rode 
on,  feeUng  that  I  wiahed  that  I  darad  let  all  Bhyda- 
lynn  know  what  good 'staff  there  was  in  -Powell'a 
wife. 


Th©  Tiger. 

GBXBR4LLT  speaking,  the  tiger,  nnlesi  h«  it  » 
man-eater,  will  not  attack  a  human  being.  When, 
however,  he  ia  wounded,  he  will  torn  and  fight 
desperately.  Tigers  **  appear  to  be  afraid  to  en- 
counter man  untu  they  have  had  an  enooonter  with 
him,  when  .all  fear  ceases  ever  after.  Bat  when- 
ever a  tiger  has  once  tasted  human  blood,  it  ever 
seek^  it  in  preference  to  all  others."  Doctor  Fayrer 
thinks  it  probable  that,  on  account  of  the  general 
disarming  of  the  natives  after  the  mutiny,  the 
number  of  tigers  have  increi^ed  rather  than  dim- 
inished of  late  years.  Their  ravages  are  certainly 
appalling. 

Captain  Rogers  says  that  in  Lower  Bengal  alene, 
during  the  six  vears  endhig  in  1866, 13,400  hnman 
beings  were  killed  by  wild  animals,  while  Govern- 
ment reports  state  that  daring  the  same  period  and 
in  the  same  locality,  4,218  of  the  above  fen  victims 
to  tigers,  while  4,287  were  slain  by  wolves.  In  the 
Rangpor  district  alone,  the  yearly  loss  of  life  is 
between  fifty-five  and  si^y.  The  exploits  of  indi- 
vidual tigers  are  even  more  remarkable.  We  read 
of  one  tiger  which,  in  1867,  1868, 1869,  killed  re- 
spectively 27,  34  and  47  people.  Once  it  klDed  a 
father,  mother  and  three  cnildren  within  a  few 
months.  This  dangerous  brute  killed  27  persona  in 
the  week  before  it  was  shot. 

Another  tiger  destroyed,  daring  1856, 1857, 1868, 
an  average  of  80  persons  annually.  A  third  tiger 
in  1869  slew  127  people  and  stopped  up  a  public 
road  for  several  weeks  till  killed  by  an  English 
sportsman. 

So  great  is  the  awe  which  this  tyrant  of  the  jangle 
inspires,  that  whole  villages  are  sometimes  deserted, 
ana  all  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood  stopped.  A 
Government  report  ifaforms  us  that  in  the  central 
provinces  *'  a  single  tigress  caused  the  desertion  of 
thirteen  villages,  and  250  square  miles  of  country 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivauon."  The  Inhabitanta 
of  India,  especially  the  Hindoos,  believe  the  tiger 
to  be  the  abode  of  an  evil  spirit,  and  many  would 
not  kill  him  if  they  could,  for  fear  of  subseouent 
mischief.  So  great  a  dread  in  aome  parts  of  the 
country  is  felt  oy  the  peasants  of  his  supematnral 
powers  and  malevolent  disposition,  that  they  either 
avoid  naming  him  at  all  or  speak  of  him  as  "  the 
jackall,"  or  '*  the  beast."  There  is  almost  a  uni- 
versal belief  that  his  fiesh,  eapeoially  his  heart,  if 
eaten,  produces  courage  and  strength.  His 
whiskers,  claws  and  fangs  are  also  religioaaly  pre- 
served as  potent  charms. 

A  Reeemi  'Writer  on  Napoleon  IIL  notes  the 
fact  that  nephew  and  uncle  perished  in  exile,  and 
adds  that  both  were  second  sons  of  their  father. 
One  was  fbrty-five  years  old  when  be  lost  the  im- 
perial orown,  and  the  other  forty-five  when  he 
gained  it.  Both  were  elected  chief  magistrates  for 
France  for  a  term  of  years,  then  for  life,  and  then 
were  made  emperors.  Both  were  married,  and  had 
but  one  child  eaeh  by  their  marriage,  and  that  child 
a  son.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  December  that  the  first 
Napoleon  was  declared  emperor,  and  on  that  same 
day  of  the  moiith  the  third  Napoleon  struck  the 
blow  that  eventually  gave  him  the  crown.  The  first 
Napoleon  had  an  exile  of  one  year  and  an  imprison- 
ment of  six  years  after  he  had  lost  the  throne.  The 
third  Napoleon  was  exiled  for  a  vear  and  imprisoned 
for  six  years  before  he  entered  upon  his  imperial 
destiny. 
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HBABT  OF  BOBEBT  HAMMOND.—"  HK  WALDED  UP  TO  THE  CLOSRD  OATB,  AND,  ErTBETCHINQ  HIS 
HAND  ACBOflS  IT,  SAID,  '  PATHKB !'  " 


The  Heart  of  Robert 
Hammond. 

Thibtt  yean  ago  Ralph  Hammond  was  a  fkmona 
*'  operator  ^^  in  money,  bonds,  and  other  secorities 
that  were  not  perhaps  quite  as  legitimate  collaterals. 
A  cold,  hard  man,  whose  blood  might  have  been 
ice-water,  and  whose  heart  was  only  a  machine  to 
keep  his  brain  in  working  order.  For  Ralph  was 
one  of  those  workers  who  ate  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  other  men's  brows ;  and  he  rather  prided  himself 
on  the  fiict. 

He  had  married  a  simple,  illiterate  woman  for  her 
money,  and  as  she  quietly  slipped  out  of  life  after 
giving  birth  to  a  son  and  daughter,  leaving  all  her 


property  to  her  husband,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
consider  his  marriage  an  unwise  speculation. 

How  the  children  grew  I  suppose  their  good  atgels 
knew.  He  gave  them  food  and  clothing  and  shelter 
and  sent  them  to  school.  But  every  year  he  became 
conscious  that  they  were  growing  to  an  age  when  it 
would  be  impossible  longer  to  ignore  their  existence. 
And  this  fttct  struck  him  not  unpleasantly  one  fine 
Summer  evening  when  they  had.  returned  together 
for  the  long  vacation. 

Robert,  the  eldest,  had  become  a  realiy  handsome 
fellow,  and  the  lather  acknowledged  this  the  more 
readily  as,  in  appearance,  he 

*< Stood  beside  him  like  his  own  youth." 

But  here  the  resemblance  ceased ;  morally  and 
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mentaOy  bo  two  men  coald  be  more  unlike.  Lacy 
Hammond  was  a  brighter,  fiedrer  copy  of  her  mother, 
a  pretty,  gentle  girl, 

"  Not  too  bright  and  good 
For  hmnan  nature's  daUy  food.*' 

So  Ralph,  coming  one  night  to  the  dnll,  silent 
hoQS^,  which  he  called  "  home,'*  fonnd  there  a  new 
element  which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  manage. 
For  though  he  acknowledged  little  love  for  his 
children,  he  was  very  sensitiye  as  to  whatever 
touched  his  own  pride  or  comfort;  and  it  gave  him 
a  newsonsatlon  of  pleasure  to  consider  Inis  fine, 
manlv  youth  as  his  son,  and  the  bright,  pretty  girl 
as  a  bond  to  his  wishes  and  commands. 

However,  he  did  nothing  on  impulse ;  he  thought 
over  evenr  circumstance  which  might  aiTect  his  wel- 
fare ;  add  then  resolved*  to  take  Robert  into  his 
office  and  make  Lucy  the  manager  of  a  home  whioh 
he  reftimished  with  ostentatious  but  grudging  ex- 
travagance. 

At  first  Robert's  share  in  the  business  was  con- 
fined to  its  most  legitimate  aspects,  and  being  apt 
and  dever,  he  won  his  way  very  rapidly  in  his 
fother's  favor.  But,  as  he  became  more  familiar 
with  the  secrets  of  the  business,  and  found  honor, 
integrity,  friendship  only  so  much  stock-in-trade, 
bitter  disputes  occurred  between  them. 

Not  for  this,  however,  had  the  elder  Hammond 
any  idea  of  dissolving  the  business  relationship  he 
had  formed  with  his  son.  Unwiitingly  to  Robert, 
his  open  countenance  and  f^-ee,  gentlemanly  manners 
were  nsefbl  ha  alluring  that  confidence  which  his  own 
crafty  face  would  never  have  won. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  alliance,  however,  these 
d!s|nit^  grew  every  day  more  determined  in 
cLar.icter,  ajid  Robert  finally  summed  up  all  his 
IktiltA  by  a  romiintit)  and  improvident  marriage  with 
a  girl  whom  old  Ralph  declared,  in  a  passion  of 
ajif cr,  "  wea  not  worth  a  penny."  For  youth, 
boauty,  love  and  virtue  were  not  marketable  assets 
to  a  mBEi  wbo  knew  no  standard  but "  Oash.*^ 

The  roi^ult  of  ihifi  marriage  was  a  total  estrange- 
meiit  between  falh<>r  and  son,  and  the  erasure  of  the 
Utter^H  name  Trom  the  business. 

Tliiti  did  not  trouble  Robert  much,  for  he  had  long 
tpoken  in  mdl^nftot  terms  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  wuh  conductied.  Besides,  the  girl  he  loved  was  his 
Wife ;  he  iind  one  thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash,  and 
unlimited  fuiid.^  In  the  Bank  of  Hope  and  Energy. 

Hope  tnld  him  many  a  golden  tale,  and  urg^  him 
westward,  wHh  pTomises  which  were  wdU  seconded 
by  his  necessities. 

Only  on.i»  th^g  held  him  in  New  York — ^the  face  of 
his  pretty,  gentle  sister ;  but  she,  with  the  unselfish- 
ness of  true  aflbction,  forgot  her  own  loneliness  in 
his  welfare,  and  urged  his  departing. 

Before  leaving  he  sought  his  father's  presence  to 
win  ftom  him  some  kind  word  of  promise  or  forgive- 
ness; but  the  old  man  was  very  oitter  in  his  anger 
and  disappointment.  ^ 

"  I  have  no  time,  sir,"  he  replied  to  Robert's  peti- 
tion for  forgiveness;  "I  have  no  time  for  such 
fooleries.  If  you  are  really  sony,  come  back  to 
your  desk  again ;  if  you  canH  do  wat,  I  shall  under- 
stand mv  forgiveness  to  mean  a  share  of  my  few 
thousand  dollars  when  I  die." 

'*  Father,  I  cannot  do  business  in  the  way  that 

fon  propose ;  I  should  lose  my  seK-respect ;  and 
cannot  sell  myself,  even  If  your  thousands  were 
miUions." 

"  Nobody  wants  to  buy  you,  sir,  I  believe,  at  any 
price!  I  am  sorry  that  t  have  no  more  time  at 
vour  disposal."  So  saving,  he  dropped  his  eyes  on 
the  interest-table,  and  Robert  went  away  with  a 
swelling  heart  and  a  mist  of  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Westward  the  young  couple  started  next  day, 
fhebr  whole  personal  possessions  in  one  not  very 
large  trunk.  Just  for  half  an  hour  they  stopped,  on 
their  wav  to  the  depot,  to  kiss  the  sad  little  fkoe  of 
Lucy  and  arrange  for  some  method  of  communica- 
tion with  her. 


'*  The  West"  was  then  even  ;a  wider  term 
now ;  it  meant  anything  between  Ctevelaad  and  the 
gates  of  sunset.  Robert  Hammond  pushed  forward 
until  he  reached  a  little  city  of  shannes  standing  oa 
the  low,  swampy  shores  of  Lake  IGohigan— the  em- 
bryo of  the  ftature  Chicago.  There  he  rested,  not  so 
much  from  choice  as  necessity,  his  fandB  being 
greatly  reduced  and  his  wife  sick  with' a  low  fever. 

Very  hard,  indeed,  were  the  first  two  years  to  the 
adventurers ;  poverhr,  suffering,  and  a  pitiful  sense 
of  the  incongruous  elements  among  which  they  had 
fkllen,  made  up  their  life.  But  natures  like  Robert 
Hammond's,  though  they  mav  be  stunned  for  m 
time,  have  in  them  such  elements  of  life  and  strength 
that  complete  prostration  is  impossible. 

From  the  first  blank  despair  hope  arose,  with  a 
strength  and  intensity  exactly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances. Work— manual  work— was  first  obtained, 
and  its  results  carefully  used.  In  two  more  yean 
he  had  saved  enough  capital  to  buy  a  few  thoosaad 
feet  of  lumber. 

I  don't  quite  know  how  such  things  happen ;  I 
suppose  they  are  the  natural  sequence  of  eventa ; 
but  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  thousands 
became  tens  of  thousands  of  feet,  and  the  small 
lumber-yard  extended  itself  along  the  slow,  slaggiah 
river ;  while  a  small  fleet  of  lake  schooners  waited 
on  the  yard,  and  then:  every  arrival  and  departure 
were  very  apt  to  leave  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
Robert  Hammond's  books. 

For  the  Urst  seven  years  a  desultory  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up  with  Lucy,  but  the  last  news  had 
all  been  unfavorable ;  Lucy  spoke  of  great  losses 
and  reverses,  and  intimated  that  she  was  af^d  tliey 
would  have  to  relinquish  their  old  home.  Nor  were 
these  her  only  troubles— it  was  evident  that  she  suf- 
fered much  from  her  father's  growing  irritability  and 
unreasonableness,  and  that  tms  was  especially  so  at 
any  mention  of  Robert  or  his  whereabouts. 

The  unpleasantness  of  the  news  from  New  York 
was  in  such  direct  contrast  with  the  surroundings  of 
his  home,  that  Robert  might  well  be  excused  for  not 
seeking  more  of  it ;  besides,  his  business  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  required  all  his  thoughts 
during  those  hours  in  which  men  may  work;  so 
that,  when  he  reached  his  home,  the  affectioiiate 
care  of  his  pretty  wife  and  chfldren  naturally  claimed 
his  first  attention. 

It  was  about  twelve  years  after  Robert  Hammond 
and  his  wife  had  first  turned  their  backs  upon  New 
York.  They  were  sitting  together  one  evening  in 
that  quiet  hour  which  suppiementB  the  noisy  one 
given  to  the  children,  and  precedes  those  given  to 
rest  The  fire  burned  brightly,  and  the  lamps,  from 
under  rose-colored  shades,  threw  soft,  warm  tints  on 
all  the  beauty  and  comforts  of  a  thoroughly  hand- 
some room. 

Sitting  in  her  low  chair,  with  closed  eyes  and 
idle  hands  folded  over  the  dropped  sewing,  Mrs. 
Hammond  was  holdiuff  pleasant  communion  with 
her  own  thoughts.  Her  face  had  yet  the  tender 
look  on  it  left  by  the  children's  kisses,  jost  fkr 
enough  away  to  make  a  low,  musical  murmur;  thefar 
laughmg  and  talking  were  fitfblly  audible ;  while  out- 
side the  luxurious  home  the  snow  feU  silently,  and 
the  bare  shrubs  shivered  against  the  window-panes. 

It  was  near  Christmas,  and  a  Christmas  influence 
was  already  in  men's  hearts.  A  sudden  and  great 
tenderness  f^ll  on  Robert  Hammond's,  as  he  listened 
to  his  children's  voices,  and  looked  round  Us  happy 
home,  and  in  the  fkce  of  his  good,  true  wife.  j 

And  he  remembered  his  fkults  tliat  night.  ' 

Where  were  Lucy  and  his  fkther?  Forjieariy 
three  years  he  had  heard  nottiing  certain,  and  tiie 
last  intelligence  had  been  of  an  uncertain  and  un- 
pleasant nature.  Perhaps  both  were  suffering  the 
p^gs  of  poverty,  while  he  had  enough  and  to  spare. 
The  thought  had  crossed  his  mind  before,  and  very 
often  of  late,  in  his  counting-house,  among  his  ships, 
among  his  children,  but  never  had  it  affected  him  as 
now. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  in  tones  so  earaent 
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fbKi  she  opened  her  eyeeirith  a  start--''  liny,  where 
do  joa  thmk  fkther  and  Locy  are  f 

"  God  knows,  Robert—that  is  one  comfort— bat  I 
was  just  thinking  about  them.'' 

"Were  you?    That  is  strange." 

Then,  arter  a  few  miantes  of  siient  thought,  he  got 
up  and  walked  np  and  down  the  room,  poshing,  in 
his  preoccupation,  chairs  and  ottomans  out  of  his 
way. 

Mrs.  Hammond  waited  quietly,  taking  stitch  after 
stitch,  and  glancing  occasionally  into  the  troubled 
face  of  her  husband.    Presently  he  said : 

"  Mary,  the  river  is  dead-locked  with  ice.  I  can 
leave  my  business  better  now  than  I  could  ever 
have  done  the  last  ten  years.  If  I  start  at  once  I 
can  be  in  New  York  by  Christmas.  What  do  yon 
say,  love?" 

"God  go  with  you,  Robert!  I  think  you  are 
right" 

So  the  next  morning  Robert  Hammond  set  hia 
Hce  eastward,  and  in  due  time  trod  the  familiar 
walks  of  New  York  city.  But  he  found  his  father's 
office  in  a  strange  name,  and  his  very  memory  had 
passed  from  the  constantly  changing  financial  world. 
The  old  home  was  empty,  and  fttlling  into  that  look 
of  decayed  gentUity  which  is  so  mnch  worse  than 
honest  poverty. 

Then  he  suddenly  remembered  a  little  farm  not 
fiEff  from  Paterson,  which  had  been  part  of  his 
mother's  fortune,  and  hiring  a  horse  and  buggy,  he 
tried  to  find  it  It  was  only  a  low  stone  collage, 
surrounded  by  cherry-trees  that  were  now  old  and 
bare.  The  fields  around  were  white  and  still,  the 
little  stream  bound  in  icy  fetters,  the  cattle  staring 
piteously  at  the  barren  earth,  and  dumb  in  their  cold 
hunger  and  oomforUesa  life. 

A  rude,  unpainted  fence  divided  a  small  yard  and 
garden  from  the  general  waste  of  desolatton,  and 
walking  slowly  across  the  yard  was  a  figure  which. 
In  spite  of  shabby  clothes  and  aging  years,  Robert 
easily  recognized  as  his  fkther. 

The  old  -man  saw  the  approaching  buggy,  and, 
going  to  the  gate,  called,  querulously : 

"  ion  need  not  alight,  sir;  we  have  no  room  to 
entertain  strangers.  We  never  do  it,  sir !  No,  fai- 
deedt" 

Then  Robert  saw  a  pale,  weary-looking  woman 
come  for  a  moment  to  the  door,  and,  after  a  vacant 
stare,  dose  it  again. 

It  was  all  very  discouraging,  but  he  never  for  one 
moment  hesitated  in  his  intentions.  Leaving  the 
horse  tied  to  the  fence,  he  walked  up  to  the  dosed 
gate,  and,  stretching  his  hand  across  it,  said : 

"Father!' 

The  old  man's  fkce  grew  suddenly  gray,  and  the 
lines  about  the  mouth  deepened  involuntarily;  he 
dropped  his  eyes,  but  raised  them  quickly  to  say : 

"  lam  a  poor  man,  now,  Robert— there  ia  nothing 
to  be  got  by  seeking  me  out" 

"  I  want  nothing,  father,  but  your  forgiveness  and 
love.  I  am  a  rich  man  now ;  unlesa  you  shut  your 
door  against  me.    Then  I  shall  feel  poor  enough." 

"Cbmein,then." 

The  tone  was  not  a  gracious  one,  but  Robert  knew 
what  it  cost  the  old  man  to  hamble  so  fkr,  and  he 
accepted  the  invitation  with  a  "  Thank  you,  father." 

Earnestly  as  they  walked  up  the  Uttle  path,  Robert 
spoke  to  has  father,  and  it  must  have  had  some  eflbct, 
for  when  they  reached  the  house-door  he  opened  it 
with  much  softer  tones,  called  out: 

"  lAcy,  here  is  your  brother  Robert" 

Lucy's  welcome  made  up  for  all  deficlenciea,  and 
the  evening,  which  had  promised  so  little,  was  passed 
in  such  confidence  as  had  never  before  existed  be- 
tween this  fkther  and  his  children. 

They  spent  a  few  days  together  in  New  York 
before  leaving  for  the  West,  and  the  elder  Hammond, 
attired  once  more  in  irreproachable  broadcloth, 
visited  such  of  his  old  haunts  $»  were  willing  to  know 
fafan,  makingno  small  boast  of  the  immense  wealth 
•of  hia  "  son  Robert,"  and  the  gigantic  bnaineaB  they 
<were  going  to  do  together  in  Olueago. 


I  shonjid  do  wrong  if  I  led  my  readers  to  infer  that 
Ralph  Hammond's  character  essentially  and  imme- 
diately changed.  His  avarice  never  left  him  until 
his  dying  day.  "^ 

But  in  the  beauUfbl  companionship  of  his  son's 
wife  and  his  grandchildren,  some  of  the  roughest  and 
most  selfish  traits  were  toned  down.  He  could  not 
disbelieve  in  the  unselfish  afTectlon  of  Robert  and  bis 
family,  when  they  bore  so  natiently  with  all  his 
faults,  and  had  nothing  certainly  to  expect  in  return. 
Lucy,  m  the  quiet  and  peace  of  her  new  life,  re- 
ined her  youth  and  pretty  looks,  and  is  to-day  a 
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ppy  wife  and  the  mother  of  brave  sons  and  beauti- 
ful daughters;  and  in  her  redeemed  life,  and  in  the 
oomfori  and  improvement  of  their  father's  later 
years,  Robert  ana  Mary  Hammond  found  abundant 
cause  for  rejoicing— in  that  having  recognized  their 
duty,  they  had  gone  after  it,  and  q^ rformed  it  with 
all  their  hearts. 

♦  ♦ 

An  Episode  in  a  CirPs  Life. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Onlt  a  little  slip  ctit  fiojii  a  ncwspnper,  recording 
the  marriage  of  a  man  and  womaii — only  three  or 
four  lUiflfl,  yet  their  readiug,  and  the  Knowledge 
w).i  h  that  entailctUiad  turQcd  lisa  Newcomb'* 
heiirt  cold,  and  ttiken  flll  the  ennflhine  out  of  the 
lovi-ly  Bummer  day*  Vaguely  flhe  read  the  Uoe* 
o\^v  firvij  over,  vaguely  strii  infr  to  impreea  upon  her- 
self the  fact  thftt  Hugh  i^trulbrciVi  Uie  moo  Vhe 
lovi  (1,  and  who,  up  to  tlie  prci^But  time  ahe  liad  be 
litvi;d  [Qved  hcT,  w&b  mAmci]— and  not  to  lier. 

He  had  not  in  iO  many  wsirds  a^tkcd  Uer  to  ba  hi-^ 
Wif«t  bat  ever  smce  she  tiud  made  Ma  acquaintance, 
thrci;  rtKnvtlia  previotia,  his  attentions  had  been 
murkrd*  There  were  looks,  ttct^cnta,  a^tiofis  irhich 
all  tikld  the  stiiry,  alrnost  as  well  as  words,  antl  clear 
b€f<ir&  Uftai'n  niemcjry  rot*e  tho  Itini  tim«  eba  hud 
aeon  bini.  He  had  been  callt;d  suddenly  to  town, 
and  had  ridden  over  to  bid  them  good-by. 

"  I  shall  not  be  away  long,"  he  had  whispered  as 
they  parted.  "  Time  will  hang  heavily  till  I  see  you 
again.  And  (hen,  ah !  Lisa,  my  darling !  don't  forget 
me  while  I  am  away !"  Then  suddenly  had  lifted  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  left  there  a  kiss  which  thrilled 
the  girl  to  her  very  heart.  A  pair  of  handsome  blue 
eyes  looked  tenderly  into  hers,  then  he  was  gone,  and 
Lisa  rushed  up  to  her  little  room  and  kissed  repeat- 
edly the  spot  which  his  lips  had  touched. 

X  week— two,  three,  then  a  month— passed,  and 
still  no  letter  canve  to  cheer  the  poor  litUe  waiting 
heart,  which,  while  it  did  not  doubt,  stdl  drooped 
and  pined  for  a  line  f^om  his  hand,  or  a  word  from 
his  lips. 

To-day  she  had  gone  over  to  visit  her  fHends,  the 
Misses  Astley,  when  Miss  Helen,  the  eldest,  had 
handed  her  Uiia  little  slip.  "  There,  Lisa,"  she  said, 
eying  the  girl  closely  the  while— for  they  had  all  no- 
ticed Captain  Strathroy^s  attentions,  and  not  alwajrs 
with  the  greatest  pleasnre — "  Is  news  of  a  fHend  of 
ours.  1  always  thought  it  would  end  that  way.  I 
suppose  we  may  expect  to  see  them  here  one  of 
these  days— she  owns  *  The  Grange.'  '* 

And  Lisa  had  taken  the  paper,  and  read  the  no- 
tice of  the  marriage  of  Hugh  Strathroy  .and  ^ulia 
Gibbons,  widow  of  the  late  Timothy  Gibbons,  etc. 
Her  heart  gave  a  sadden  bound,  then  seemed  to 
stand  still  mr  a  minute ;  but  ail  the  keen,  watchfid 
eyesaww  was  a  slight  increase  of  pallor  in  the  usu- 
ally pale  face,  as  the  girl  quietly  handed  ba#k  the 
slip. 

**No!  Keep  it!  Take  it  home  and  show  It  to 
your  mother/' said  the  lady.  "I  am  00  glad,  dear 
Lisa,  to  see  that  you  don't  care  anything  for  him.  I 
was  afhiid  you  might  You  know  he  paid  you  some 
attention  while  he  was  here.  But  that's  the  way 
with  those  oflScera— they  never  mean  anything  by 
their  attentions.  I  always  knew  he  was  as  poor  as 
a  chnrchrmonse.    Too  may  depend  she  has  money. 
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Anj  way,  she  is  a  reir  coarse  woman.  Ifarion  and 
I  hare  seen  her— not  half  good  enough  for  him ;  for, 
with  all  his  l^nlts,  one  cannot  help  uking  him.  Let 
me  congratulate  yon,  my  dear,  on  yonr  tancy-free 
condition ;  yon  two  would  never  have  snited  each 
other." 

And  thns  it  came  that  Lisa  sat  by  her  bedroom- 
window  with  an  aching  heart,  loonng  out  to  the 
lovely  day,  from  which  the  beanty  had  fled  for  her, 
and  wondered  if  she  should  ever  outlive  this  great 
trouble,  or  if  life  could  ever  be  pleasant  again. 

But  human  hearts  are  not  easily  broken,  and  so 
Lisa  found,  as  with  the  lengthening  weeks  her  inter- 
est in  life  begun  to  come  back. 

She  still  loved  Captain  Strathrov.  Hers'was  not 
a  nature  to  turn  easily,  but  pride  forbade  pity,  and 
with  troe  womanly  bravery  sne  covered  her  wounds 
with  a  smilinaAce.  And  if  Mrs.  Neweomb  noticed 
that*' the  oUld  had  grown  tMn  and  pale  Utely," 
neither  she  nor  any  one  else  had  reason  to  connect 
these  fttcts  with  Hughes  marriage. 

Meanwhile,  hi  Lisa's  desk  lay  a  small  package 
labeled  "  To  he  buried  with  ma— umopkned  ;"  the 
contents  of  whiph  were  two  little  notes  in  his  hand- 
writing, a  tiny  btoch  of  roses— he  had  brought  them 
for  her  one  evening  —  and  a  dark  lidmg-dove 
dropped  the  morning  he  bade  her  good-by.  These 
were  her  love-tokens,  poor  little  Lisa!  with  her 
pare,  trustftil  heart  and  earnest  eyee. 


OBATTEM  II* 

V  FouB  months  had  elapsed. 

**  The  Orange  "  had  been  put  in  order.  The  bridal 
couple  were  expected  home  from  their  continental 
tour,  when  one  afternoon  Lisa  walked  over  to  the 
Misses  Astleys  to  take  tea.  The  maiden  ladles  were 
very  gracious,  and  thev  were  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  an  early  tea,  hearing  lisa  aing  those 
touchingly  beautifm  words  of  Charles  Kokens, 
"Autunji  Leaves,"  which  have  been  set  to  a  plain- 
tive German  melody,  when  the  small  footman 
ushered  in  Captain  Strathroy. 

niere  he  stood,  as  fair  and  tall  and  handsome  as 
ever,  shaking  hands  with  Miss  Helen  just  the  same, 
and  Lisa  felt  an  almost  irresistible  longing  to  rush 
forward  and  throw  herself  into  his  arms.  Ah  I  but 
his  wife— Miss  Astley  was  making  inquMes  for  Mrs. 
Stralliroy— not Aer  Hugh  any  more;  he  had  not 
loved  her  well  enough  to  make  her  his  wife. 

With  a  desperate  effort  Lisa  mastered  her  agita- 
tion, and  if  the  sweet,  young  face  was  paler  than  its 
wont,  or  the  small  hand  cold  sa  ice,  at  least  none 
of  the  female  portion  of  her  audience  ever  guessed 
it.  And  it  was  no  small  ordeal  to  meet  him  under 
their  watehful  eyes. 

When  Captain  Strathroy  sat  down  near  the  light, 
lisa  saw  that  he  had  changed,  and  for  tiie  worse ; 
there  were  lines  about  the  mouth  and  brow,  and  a 
generally  haggard  look  about  his  face,  which  had 
not  been  there  six  months  before.  But  his  manners 
were  as  sweet  and  masterftil  (is  the  combination 
rare  T)  as  ever,  and  before  half  an  hour  had  regained 
his  old  power  over  the  elderly  ladies. 

"  They  had  only  arrived  a  day  or  two  previous," 
he  said ;  **  Mrs.  Strathroy  intended  calling  in  a  few 
days,  but  he  longed  to  see  his  old  friends,  so  had 
made  this  informal  call." 

After  an  hour's  gay,  entertaining  talk,  seeing  Lisa 
putting  on  her  things  to  ^,  he  rose  and  offered  his 
escort ;  and  before  the  gui  quite  knew  how  it  hap- 

Eened,  she  was  walking  along  the  pleasant  lane  with 
er  land  in  his  arm. 

There  was  silence  until  they  were  out  of  slcht  of 
the  house :  talk  he  would  not,  and  she  ccnm  not. 
Her  heart  nad  recommenced  ite  queer  muffled  bea^ 
ings;  she  foared  he  could  almost  hear  its  rapid 
movements. 

"Well,  Lisa,  little  friend!" he  commenced,  pre- 
sently. And  how  has  the  world  treated  you  smce 
we  last  parted?" 

"  Very  well,  indeed,  thank  you,"  answered  Uaa, 


as  steadily  as  those  curious  beats  would  allow. 
"And  you  r» 

"Me?  Ah!  all!"  he  laughed  harshly.  "Have 
you  not  heard  how  well  I  have  fkred?  By-the-by» 
you  have  not  congratulated  me  vet !"  Looking 
straight  down  at  the  young  flMe,  which  looked  like 
chiseled  marble  in  the  moonlight  How  cruel  he  was! 

"Better  Ute  than  never!" she  answered  lightly. 
"  I  wish  yon  and  your  bride  all  health,  prospetiqr 
and  happmess !  in  l^ct,  all  the  kind  wishes  poofUe 
on  your  good-fortune." 

"  Good-fortune !"  he  cried,  bitteriy.  "  My  life  haa 
been,  from  the  beginning,  one  tremendous  mistake, 
and  my  marriage  hsa  been  the  crowning  misery  of 
all.  Oh,  Lisa!  lisa!  for  lack  of  gold  what  wSU  not 
a  man  do  ?  Six  months  ago  I  was  poor,  in  debt 
head  over  ears,  but  happy  as  a  king,  with  tiio 
prospect  of  a  great  jov  before  me ;  to-night  I  am 
wealthy,  and  more  miserable  than  vou  can  well 
imaghie !    What  a  scoundrel  you  must  think  me !" 

They  were  standing  stUl  now,  he  facing  her,  trying 
to  look  into  the  drooping  fece. 

"  How  can  I  explam  to  your*  he  went  an,  rapiffly ; 
"  how  can  I  make  you  believe  that,  when  1  lei!  yon, 
I  meant  to  come  back  before  the  week  was  out,  to 
ask  vou  to  be  my  wife— to  share  my  poverty  ?  How 
explain  all  the  influence  that  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  me  until,  in  a  moment  of  drunken  madnees,  I 
asked  the  wealthy  widow  to  marry  me?  When  I 
cama  to  my  senses  it  was  too  late !  Child !  pure, 
innocent  ginie !  can  you  forgive  me  ?  Lisa,  sp^k  to 
me !  my  heart  is  breaking !" 

"  I  do  forgive  you— if  there  is  anything  to  forgive," 
said  Lisa,  her  earnest  eyes  riiining  with  intense 
feeling. 

"And we  may  be  friends?"  eagerly.  "You  wiD 
let  me  come  apd  see  you  occasionally,  that  I  may 
talk  t6  you,  and  gain  courage  and  faith  from  yov 
pureinnocencyT' 

"  We  are  friends,  I  hope,"  replied  the  girl,  quietly, 
"  but  you  cannot  come  to  see  me.  I  do  not  wish  it ; 
your  wife,  I  am  sure,  would  not  de^  or  like  it." 

"My  wife!  Bah!  what  an  innocent  child  yen 
are !  My  marriage  has  been  one  of  convenience  on 
both  sides.  She  wanted  my  position— I  wanted  her 
money :  each  has  obtained  their  desh«,  so  we  now 
cry  quits,  and  each  go  thehr  way  in  unconeem. 
Take  naok  what  yon  said,  lisa ;  let  me  come  to  you 
sometimes,  so  I  can  rub  off  some  of  my  worldlinees. 
I  am  going  to  the  bad  as  fest  as  I  can ;  I  am  orowing 
reckless.  There  is  no  one  in  the  wide  world  whom 
I  love  save  you,  my  precious " 

"Oh,  hush!  hushT"  cried  Lisa,  shrinUnff  baek 
with  both  hands  uplifted,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  pas- 
sionate words.  "  rou  are  offering  me  the  grei&est 
insult  a  man  can  offer  a  woman.  You  have  do  longer 
the  right  to  say  such  ;irords  to  me.  Let  me  at  least 
be  able  to  remember  von  as  my  fHend.  If  this  is 
man's  love,  heaven  defend  me  fh)m  it !" 

A  sharp.sob  eame  at  the  end  of  the  words.  The 
next  instant  Hugh  was  spealUng  eager  words  of  en- 
treaty. 

"  Forgive  me !  oh,  forgive  me!  but,  Lisa,  lUnk  of 
my  life  without  you— tied  to  a  woman  whom  I  de- 
spise. My  only  chance  ot  being  a  bettor  man  fled 
when  I  left  you,  in  ray  blind  idiocy,  six  months  ago. 
I  have  lived  hard,  tiying  to  forget  you,  since  then» 
and  I  declare  to  you  I  snould  be  glad  to  lay  down 
my  life  to-morrow«.  I  am  tired  of  it  Mine  has  been 
a  poor  investment  indeed !" 

"  Are  you  ready  to  die  ?"  asked  Lisa,  solemnly. 
"  Have  you  any  excuse  to  offer  your  Judge  for  your 
wasted  manhood?  Are  we  not  told  that  accoraing 
to  their  talento  is  required  of  each  one  ?  Are  you 
not  deliberately  trampling  your  better  angel  under 
foot?  Have  patience,  Hugh !  all  things  will  V  well 
in  the  end,  if  you  will  but  let  your  better  natare  as- 
sert itself.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  suffered 
in  the  world,  nor  w^  you  be  the  last— each  heart 
knoweth  its  own  sorrow.  Despair  and  reckless  dissi- 
pation will  never  cure  you.  You  have  new  resKW- 
sibilities— interest  yourself  in  them ;  do  you  dufy  as 
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a  landlord,  b«  a  good  husband,  and  peace  wiU 
ceme "    , 

*' Don't  preach,  Lisa,  darUng!''  he  broke  in.  "It 
Is  too  late.  When  I  lost  yon,  I  lost  my  last  chance 
•of  being  a  good  man.  80 1  may  not  cTen  come  to 
see  yon— not  once  f  Oh,  have  you  no  pity  for  me  ? 
Gan  yon  deliberately  see  a  fellow-oreatore  go  to  min 
iMfbre  yonr  eyes,  and  nerer  eyea  lift  yonr  Toice  to 
saye  him  ?  Lisa,  I  think  yon  loved  me  once ;  by  the 
memory  of  that  love,  do  not  cast  me  utterly  aside  V^ 

The  man  bnried  his  fiM^e  in  his  hands;  a  strong  sob 
escaped  his  lips.  A  man's  sobs  are  very  terrible  to 
hear,  and  this  weak,  delicate  difld  loved  him  with  all 
her  heart.  Oh,  If  it  were  only  not  wrong  to  let  him 
come!    It  was  a  cmel  test. 

She  wrong  her  hands,  and  prayed  gnickly,  "God 
help  and  make  me  strong!"  then  laid  her  slim  white 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  said,  qnietly,  with  a  plahitive 
nndertone  of  sadness  in  her  voice ;  "  I  am  going  to 
tmst  yon  a  great  deal.  I  did  love  yon— i  cove  j/ou 
now  !  No !  don't  touch  me !"  for  he  essayed  gladly 
to  take  her  in  his  arms.  "  And  that  is  the  reason  I 
dare  not  let  yon  come  to  see  me,  as  yon  want  to  do. 
There  has  been  too  mnch  between  us  for  us  ever  to  be 
eahn  friends.  If  you  could  do  it,  J  could  not  Then 
think  how  fearftiUy  it  might  all  end.  I  can  bear  my 
life  without  you  if  I  know  you  are  trying  to  be  a  good 
man.  Take  up  your  life,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
We  are  not  the  only  sufferers  in  the  world.  Need  we 
let  every  one  know  our  pain?  Tou  are  a  soldier: 
ought  I  to  have  need  to  say '  Be  brave '  ?  By  the  mem- 
ory of  those  happy  days  last  Summer,  let  each  strive 
to  live  their  truest,  purest  life.  In  heaven,  you  know, 
there  is  no  marrying,  nor  giving  in  marriMe.  We 
may  be  IHends  there,  if  not  here.  I  am  trying,  with 
Goa's  help,  to  overcome  my  love  for  you ;  don't 
make  my  trial  any  harder  to  bear  than  it  is.  Fleate 
take  me  home !"  and  a  violent  fit  of  weeping  wound 
up  her  speech. 

Hugh  was  lightened  as  he  saw  the  slight  figure 
shaken  with  the  violence  of  her  sobs.  He  sooued 
her,  and  solemnly  promised  to  at  least  try  to  lead  a 
better  life. 

Shortly  after,  a  man  was  galloping  recklessly 
across  country  with  a  white,  set  foce,  while  a  frail, 
childlike  form  knelt  at  her  bedside,  crying  amid 
tears  and  sobs :  "  Oh,  Father !  help  me  to  be  strong, 
I  pray  Thee.    Oh,  Hugh !  my  love !  my  love !" 

CHAFTBB   m. 

A  TBAB  .passed  slowly  by.  lisa  and  Hugh  met 
but  seldom,  for,  owing  to  her  mother's  ill-health,  the 
•  former  was  kept  much  at  home.  But  she  heard  often 
of  him  through  the  Misses  Astley,  who  were  as  loud 
in  his  praises  as  they  were  against  his  wife.  Miss 
Helen  said  she  was  "  a  very  coarse  woman." 

Hugh  was  trying  to  redeem  his  promise  to  lisa. 
He  interested  himself  in  his  estate,  improved  his  cot- 
tages, and  won  the  love  and  good-will  of  his  tenants. 

"  Only  he  is  so  changed  in  society,  my  dear !" 
Miss  JIarion  told  the  girl.  "  He  used  to  be  the  gay- 
est, happiest  fellow ;  now  he  is  almost  as  quiet  as  our 
minister,  and  lately  he  has  looked  wretchedly  "— 
which  last  item  deprived  Lisa  of  at  least  half  a 
night's  sleep.  But  the  end  was  nearer  than  any  one 
thought 

In  a  cottage  half-way  between  the  Newcombs' 
house  and  The  Grange,  uved  Lisa's  nurse— old  Dor> 
cas.  To  her  went  Usa  one  day  with  her  usual  little 
basket  of  "  eoodies."  As  she  approached  the  house, 
she  observed  a  group  of  men  carrying  something  on 
a  shutter.  They  passed  into  the  house  before  she 
could  get  to  them. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lisa !"  cried  Dorcas,  meetinff  her  on 
the  threshold  of  the  cottage,  with  a  irmto  fece, 
-"  go  home,  dear!  Don't  come  ix»— this  is  no  place 
for  you." 

"What  is  it?  Who  is  hurt?— tell  me,  Dorcas!" 
•cried  Lisa,  quickly,  with  a  sudden  sharp  pain- at  her 
lieart— that  pain  came  very  often  lately. 


"Oh,  miss!  Captaia  Strathroy  has  been  thrown 
from  his  horse  I    LaWks  sakes,  child— dont  Ikint !" 

Lisa  reeled,  then  steadied  herself,  while  a  grayishr 
blue  line  settled  round  her  mouth. 

"  Is  he  dead?"  she  whispered,  hoarsely. 

"  No,  miss ;  but  next  door  to  it,  I  am  aft«id.  Poor 
ffentleman !— his  forehead  is  cut  open,  and  Jhn  thinks 
he  is  hurt  internally." 

"  Dorcas,  let  me  into  your  sitting-room,  and  let  me 
know  ^E  SI 00 n  OS  tlioRr:  pinu  huTe  left  him.  Has  any 
OBe  eniio  fctr  the  do':'.(r:ir '?*' 

"  Yes,  dear ;  tiii^uglj^  to  tell  yoo  tbc  tmtli,  I  fhlak 
it  of  little  asG.    Til  be  back  in  »  momenL" 

Only  ihoec  wlio  have  seen  their  moBt  precious  ouch 
lie  in  mortal  anffering  before  Uiem  cm  reali£i>^  in  tlio 
leaet  whjit  Lba'^  prni jer  waii  lilfe  while  she  waited^ 

She  heard  the  heavj  footetepB  crtbij  luftboring  meo 
as  thoy  traniped  down  the  rIiofia  and  oat.  Thed  she 
flew  up  stairs  —  uhe  know  where  Dereflfi'H  "beat 
rooTD  ^'  was.  There  on  the  bed  lay  Captain  Strath- 
roy, with  C'io^fld  eyes ;  &  blood-stained  cloth  was 
roand  hie  liead;  every  breath  came  with  an  e^oii. 

Ab  the  door  opened  be  looked  up ;  &  flaah  of  glad- 
ness Lighted  op  his  fkce  ;  she  mu  forward. 

"  rjBa^  TOT  dflLrlJDff  I" 

"Ob/Hnib!" 

Eaeh  felt  it  wafl  their  last  interview  on  earth. 

"  U^is'^  he  whispered,  gaspiujflv*  **  1  osa  dyiag— ^ 
I  know  tt^  dearie  !  and  purely  Qod  will  forgive  oh  if 
I  tell  yon  again  what  I  told  you  before.  Darling,  I 
have  never  loved  another  wornan  but  yoti — yon  are 
my  first  ajid  lafit  love.  And  ever  believe  that  i  thank 
God  yon  are  with  me  in  my  dying  hour.  liiuii,  do  yon 
tilink  we  BhaU  meet  again?  Yon  know  I  have  not 
been  a  good  man  ;  and',  looking  hack„  I  see  nothing 
bnt  lost  opportonitiea  and  a  wasted  life.  My  dar- 
ling, prai?  fiod  for  me — I  cannot  even  say  a  prayer*" 

"  Hugfi !  ChhBt  came  to  call  simierg^  not  ih/s 
righteous,  to  repentance."    Then,  in  a  low,  broken 


voice,  she  repeated  a  pmyer  for  the  dying  man 

*'  Suppose  we  shomd  not  meet  again !"  he  mnr- 
mured,  presently.  ''^Oh !  Lisa,  there  lies  the  terror 
of  deau-— to  be  in  outer  darkness !" 

His  lips  were  dry ;  she  moistened  them  with  some 
brandy-and-water  which  was  near.  Nurse  Doitas 
looked  in,  then  with  a  sadder  fiice  closed  the  door 
softly  and  withdrew;  she  could  do  notUng;  the 
doctor  would  soon  be  here ;  until  then  let  them  be  * 
alone. 

"Darlmg!  Lisa!"  he  whispered;  "yon  have 
never  kissed  me.  You  have  never  said  you  cared 
for  me." 

"  Oared  /  oh  I  my  love !— my  love !  I  would  give 
my  life  g|adlT  for  yours.  I  have  loved  you  ahoays, 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time  since  I  have  known  you  that  I  did  not  love  you 
deariVy  above  everything  and  everybody,  saving 
only  God." 

With  an  eiifort,  he  drew  her  close  into  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  lips  twice— a  long,  solemn,  la^  kiss. 
His  eyes  were  growing  dim ;  one  hand  wandered 
slowly  over  her  face  and  hair.  "My  bright-haired 
darling !"  he  gasped ;  *'  I  wish  you  were  going,  too. 
Lisa,  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  very  soon.  OhT  what 
a  selfish,  ahnless  life  I  have  led !  What  pain  I  have 
caused  you,  my  pet !" 

"  No,  only  joy  1"  she  murmured— all  past  pain  was 
forgotten.  * '  Pain  from  you  was  preferable  to  others' 
joy." 

"  How  dark  it  grows !  This  must  be  death.  lisa, 
come  soon  !" 

"  Soon,  Hugh !    God  is  merciAil."  i 

**  Tell  everybody  to  forgive  me.    Come  closer  to 
me, Lisa !— darling— kiss  me.    Our  Father!  foigive  J 
my  trespasses--Ii-sa— kiss— me." 

She  laid  her  lips  upon-  his  and  received  his  last 
breath— saw  the  fids  ^'oop  over  the  eyes  that  had 
given  her  their  last  love-ghmce— saw  the  look 
of  inefikble  peace  which  waa  round  the  mouth. 
Then  her  heart  gave  a  sudden  boond,  something 
snapped,  and  Lisa's  head  drooped  on  the  dead  man's 
shoulder. 
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So  DorcM  and  the  old  flimily  physician  fonhd 
them :  his  arms  clasped  close  aronod  her,  hen 
across  his  breast,  while  her  loose  bright  hah:  was 
wet  with  the  blood  wUch  had  dripped  from  his 
wound. 

The  doctor  bent  and  felt  the  girl's  pnlse  first,  then 
shook  his  head  grayelj* 

"Poor  joong  things!  Gone  together!  ^Heart- 
1 1' 


[  alwajrs  feared  it;  her  father  died  of  it. 
Loosen  his  arms  and  let  me  take  her  away.  We 
mast  keep  close  conncil  about  this  part  of  the  affltir, 
Nnrse  Dorcas  1    My  poor  little  Lisa !  '* 

Bat  we  say,  '*  Happy  little  Lisa !"  for  she  was  glad 
to  go. 

m  ♦        

The  , Lesson  the   Crows  Learned. 

Many  birds  display  great  reasoning  powers,  and 
act  in  a  way  that  would  do  credit  to  any  human  be- 
ing. From  the  many  anecdotes  which  hare  been 
placed  at  my  disposal  I  select  only  a  few,  none  of 
whioh  hare  as  yet  been  published. 

In  places  where  pheasants  are  preserred  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  them  their  food  in  such  a  way  that 
other  birds  cannot  get  at  it.  This  is  done  by  piachig 
it  in  a  feeding-boK,  wluch  is  closed  by  a  lid,  commu- 
nicating by  a  lever  with  a  perch.  The  weight  oi 
the  lid  is  so  adjusted  that  when  a  peasant  stands 
on  the  perch  the  lid  is  raised,  and  the  bird  can  get 
at  the  food. '  The  pheasants  soon  learn  the  object  of 
the  perch,  for,  when  these  boxes  are  first  introduced, 
a  few  beans  are  laid  on  the  outside  of  the  lid.  The 
bird  gets  on  the  perch  in  order  to  reach  them,  and 
so  exposes  the  stores  of  food  in  the  box. 

Sucn  an  arrangement  is  made  at  Mountquharrie, 
Cupar,  VUe,  and  one  day  a  gentleman  wis  watching 
the  pheasants  and  their  boxes  on  the  lawn  Just  be- 
fore the  house,  and  saw  a  crow  also  watching  them. 
Presently  the  crow  fiew  to  one  of  the  boxes,  settled 
upon  the  perch,  and  expected  the  box  to  open.  The 
bird,  howeyer,  being  much  lighter  than  a  pheasaatf 
was  unable  to  lift  we  Ud  in  spite  of  all  m  efibrts. 
After  seyeral  ineffbctual  attempts  it  fiew  off  to  a  tilee 
where  there  was  another  crow,  and  a  grand  Jabber- 
ing ensued.  The  two  crows  then  flew  to  the  leeding- 
box,  both  settled  on  the  perch,  and  their  united 
weight  was  safflcient  to  raise  the  lid. 

It  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  proceedhig  to  any 
thing  but  reason.  Instinct  is  out  of  the  question  in 
such  a  case  at  this.  The  bhrd  first  watches  the 
pheasants,  and  learns  that  by  settling  on  a  ceitaln 
perch  the  box  is  opened,  and  the  contents  attain- 
able. It  then  proceeds  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
pheasants,  Judging  that  the  same  residt  would  follow, 
finding  that,  although  it  acted  exactly  as  did  the 
pheasantr  ttm  Ud  was  not  raised.  It  set  itself  to  dis- 
coyer  the  cause  of  failare,  and,  as  we  haye  seen, 
succeeded  in  so  doing.  Haying  refiected  that  the 
pheasant  could  lift  the  lid  on  account  of  its  superior 
weight,  the  bird  calculated  that  two  crows  might  be 
equal  fai  weight  to  one  pheasant  So  it  goes  off  to 
find  a  comrade,  exphiins  the  state  of  things  in  its 
own  bird-language,  and  the  two  then  co-operate  in 
producing  the  desired  eflTect.  No  human  being  could 
reason  more  correctly » or  reduce  its  theory  to  action 
more  successfally. 


A  Strange  Duel. 

OHIPTEB  I.— HAHBS  — NOT  HXABT8. 

A  TSRT  moody  gentleman,  standing  on  t]ie  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  energetically  endeayoring  to  diff  holes 
in  the'  marble  with  the  point  of  his  umbrella,  and 
scowling  at  tiie  gUsteninig  Potomac  ftur  away,  and 
over  the  stacks  of  chimneys  all  around  and  about, 
and  at  the  sky  now  and  then,  and  always  ending 
with  a  deeper  scowl  up  the  crowded  ayeirae,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  eyery  passer-by. 

Nobody  spoke  to  Urn,  except  a  bom  booCUaok, 


who  S8id>  interrogatiyely,  **  Shine  »em  m  V  and  waa 
answered  very  forcibly,  "  No!"  which  kept  him  at 
his  distance  thenceform. 

So  this  httudsome  and  gloomy  person,  dressed  in 
foidtlees  outdoor  costume,  with  a  bud  in  his  button- 
hole, went  on  with  hiis  hopdess  attempt  at  exoaym- 
tion,  and  tlie  &4J**^  policeman,  who  hid  been 
prowling  on  the  wsrtoh  for  so  long,  concluded  th&t 
that  man  was  waiting  for  somebody  who  had  Ihiled 
to  promptly  keep  the  appofntment. 

And  q^te  correctly.  Kr.  Laclus  Butterworth  had 
arrived  at  1:57  p.m.,  which  was  exactly  tiiree  min- 
utes ahead  of  the  time  named  In  the  schedule  he  had 
arranged  at  breakfost  with  Hiss  Blanche  Treshington ; 
and,  you  know,  when  trains  miss  connection,  the 
engineer  who  waits  is  always  in  a  very  bad  humor. 
It  was  quite  1:15,  and  Miss  TresUngton  was  still 
nowhere  in  sight,  and  so  Mr.  Butterworth  secretly 
fomed  and  fretted,  and  dedared  over  and  over  he 
would  not  wait  an  instant  longer— but  somehow 
continued  to  wait 

He  heard  a  footstep  and  a  slight  exclamation 
behind  him»  and  tumea ;  and  there,  in  the  doorway, 
stood  the  very  lady  he  wished  to  see.  Very  pretty 
she  was,  of  course,  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired,  maa 
with  ripe»  rosy,  laughing  lips,  is  the  alUteratiye 
Swinburne  mi^t  say;  and  now  she  oame  forward 
with  her  hand  out  and  a  most  delicious  little  pleadlnf^ 
smile. 

Her  plaid  walking-dress  fitted  her  lithe,  sedoctiye 
figure  to  perfoction,  and  she  really  was  so  charmlng^ 
altogether,  that  her  flriend,  who  had  been  so  impa- 
tienfly  cooUng  Us  heels  for  those  twenty  dngglngr 
minutes,  was  instantly  mollified,  and  snuUng  in  re- 
turn, said :  "  Where  have  you  been?" 

"  Here—ever  since  a  quarter  to  two.  I  remained 
hnide  looking  at  the  piorares,  because  It  would  have 
seemed  odd  to  loiter  on  the  steps,  and  because  I 
love  to  look  at  those  pictures— they  remfaid  one  so 
vividly  of  greenbacks." 

He  winced  the  least  bit  at  the  latter  explanation, 
and  his  fkce  darkened ;  but  the  change  lasted  but  a 
second. 

"  Well,  let  U3  return  and  liave  another  peep — or 
pretend  to— and  talk.** 

And  so  they  re-entered  the  massive  building,  and 
presently  were  standing,  apparently  rapt,  before 
the  picture  of  Pocahontas. 

All  sorts  of  people  were  moving  about;  but  no 
one  noticed  them— no  one  heard  Lucius  say,  in  a 
hesitatiug  voice : 

**  Since  we  are  to  discuss  matters,  I  trust  yon  wiU 
do  so  frankly,  Blanche ;  for  I  believe  the-  ume  for 
concealment  has  pissed." 

Blanche  alone  heard  this  low  and  diatinot  murmur, 
and  her  cheeks  paled  a  little ;  but  she  continued  to 
smile,  and  both  continued  to  stare  earnestly  at  the 
painting— neither,  I  dare  say»  seeing  it :  and  vnien  the 
young  lady  spoke,  her  voice  was  so  little  tremidous 
that  one  could  never  have  supposed  there  was  any- 
thing  like  heartache  beneath  it. 

"Well,  you  know  the  nnderstandhig,'*  she  an- 
swered. *'At  the  moment  we  felt  the  ardor  of  our 
fore  diminish  Acre  was  to  be  immediate  confession." 

"  I  remember  veiy  well,  Blanche." 
\  **  Then  yon  wfll  understand  me  if  I  ^eak  fhinl^. 
It  will  one  day  seem  much  better  to  have  acted  fike 
sensible  people,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  and  not  per- 
mit our  attachment  to  annoy  or  pahi  us  in  its  pro- 
gress or  termination ;  much  better,  if  it  is  feted  to 
end,  that  there  should  be  free  confession  either  to 
the  other ;  and  now  "—she  went  on,  stiO  with  that 
melancholy  sm.le,  beneath  which  somethhig— was  it 
agony,  death,  hope?— seemed  to  be  concealed—*'! 
must  tell  you  that  since  the  lest  few  weeks,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I— I " 

"  Ton  felt  your  aflbcfion  for  me  surely  dipping 
from  you,"  he  replied,  quickly.  '*  My  dear  Blanche, 
no  one  will  ever  win  my  esteem  as  you  have  done, 
for  nonewill  have  your  frankness,  xouare  th?  ftrst 
to  oonilMS  to-day  what  I  a  month  ago  was  the  first  to 
feet" 
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She  turned  peler  stflU  Mid  bit  her  lip ;  but  he  ob- 
■erred  nothing. 

He  was  now  looking  down. 

*'  Yon  mnst  have  seen  that  I  was  gloomy  and  ir- 
rttablOf  and  at  length  yon  know  why.  But  I  hope 
we  may  still  be  Mends,  may  we  notr' 

*'  Friends !"  she  sighed. 

''Tfiebestoffdends." 

There  was  a  p^ose,  and  then  she  resifmed : 

"  Well,  I  thought  this  was  the  object  of  your  desire 
to  meet  me  here  ak>ne»  Laoius,  and  I  have  brought 
you  your  letters.    They  breathe  a  great  deal  of 

Session,  and  some  day  you  will  be  amused  to  read 
lem  over." 

"  No ;  keep  them,  or  give  them  to  the  flames. 
Such  letters  are  best  burnt." 

Not  unwillingly  Jt  seemed,  she  returned  them  to 
the  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  presently  he  said,  **  Let 
us  go ;"  and  so  thev  both  left  that  handsome  but 
rath.r  gloomy  ohamber,  and  were  once  more  in  the 
grounds. 

Slowly  they  took  their  way  down  the  walk,  and  at 
the  gate  paused  again,  and  she  held  out  her  gloved 
hand,  |na  he  toucned  it;  and  then,  without  a  word, 
they  separated. 

lacius  strode  away  briskly,  and  was  soon  lost  in 
crowd  moving  along  the  avenue.  Miss  Treshington, 
enthrely  self-possessed,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
took  a  car  for  her  boarding-house,  and  upon  arrival 
there,  ran  quickly  up-stairs  singing  to  her  room,  and 
once  in  that  pretty  apartment,  threw  herself  on  the 
bed,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

Her  passionate  weeping  was  sdon  ihterrupted  bv 
a  yght  tap  at  the  door,  and  her  sister  Alice  entered. 
Thai  tall  and  proud  youns  lady  glanced  down  in 
utter  surprise,  not  nnmin^cd  with  a  certain  con- 
tempt 

"Good  heavens,  what  has  happened.  Kanche? 
But  I  see— you  and  Lucius  Butterworth  nave  quar- 
reled again.  How  foolish  von  are  to  cry  in  this  way, 
when  you  know  it  will  all  be  made  up  before  to- 
morrow !" 

**  It  will  never  be  made  up.  I  suspected  some 
time  ago  that  he  had  grown  weair  of  ovtr  engage- 
ment, and  to-day  he  has  confessed  as  much.  We 
had  made  a  compact  that  we  should  tell  each  other 
lk«ely  when  the  time  cani^ifour  feelings  changed, 
and,  as  a  test,  I  pretended  that  mine  had,  and  then, 
AUce,  he  said  that  I  was  the  first  to  admit  what  he 
a  month  ago  had  been  the  first  to  experience." 

AU  this  was  interrupted  by  heartbreaking  sobs, 
and  Alice  kissed  her  sister  aflectionately. 

*'  I  can  sympathize  with  you,  dear,"  she  repliea, 
'*  beoanse  I  have  many  troubles  of  my  own.  You 
may  congratulate  yourself  on  your  escape  from 
marriage." 

The  young  lady's  tone  was  so  pecuyar  that  poor 
Blanche  instantly  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow. 

'*  Your  husband  is  in  one  of  his  moods  uahir' 

*•  In  one  of  his  worst  moods.  Monsieur  de  Grignan 
has  really  lost  his  senses  I  But  I  deserve  my  late  for 
nuuryiuR  a  man  so  much  older  than  myself,  and  the 
native  ofanother  country." 

**  He  certainly  is  changed  from  what  he  was,"  as- 
sented Blanche,  very  thoughtftilly,  and  her  tears  now 
dried.    "Yes ;  he,  too,  is  much  changed." 

And  up  she  rose,  intent  upon  some  new  reflection, 
and  began  to  change  her  walking-dress  for  ano%er. 

"  Ah,  Emilia,  in  the  play,  speaks  truly,"  contmtted 
Toung  Madame  de  Grignan,  with  great  phflosophy ; 
^*  *  Itls  not  a  day  shows  us»  a  man.'  Monsieur  de 
Grignan  was  all  hfe  and  spirits  and  kindness  itself; 
and  now  he  is  moody  and  strange,  and  one  finds  it 
impossible  to  get  a  pleasant  word  from  him.  That  is 
jQst  why  I  have  left  nim  in  his  room  to  mope  alone."' 

"  You  are  gobig  out?" 

"Yes;  since  he  will  not;  and,  dear,  you  must 
lend  me  that  walking-dress  you  have  just  taken  off*. 
Other  people's  clothes  always  fit  me  better  than  my 
own,  and  beside,  I  ruined  mine  hist  week,  as  yon 
know." 

And  straightway  she  began  to  exchange  her  pre- 


sent eostmne  for  the  one  spoke  of;  and  this  matter 
of  toilet  absorbhig  all  thoughts,  die  could  answer  no; 
more  questions  for  the  present;  and  Blanche  wont 
over  to  the  window  and  stood  foddng  out  at  various 
picturesque  baok-buildings  and  at  the  Jhr-oway, 
melancholy  sky. 

"  I  think  I  shaU  talk  a  little  to  Mknrice  white  you 
are  amvjt  Alice,"  she  continued,  presently, "  and 
perhaps  I  may  discover  what  aihi  him." 

"  I  nope  you  will  find  him  in  a  better  humor  than 
I  left  him,''  said  the  wife,  with  a  careless  laugh 
through  the  raw  of  pins  between  her  vosy  lips,  as 
she  stood  before  the  mirror.  "  He  flew  into  a  passion 
because  I  called  him  Monsieur  de  Grignan  instead  of 
Maurice.  Bach  a  child  I  Somethnes  1  half  believe 
the  man  is  jealous." 

"Of  whom?" 

"N^importe.  You  could  never  gness"— with 
another  bright  laugh  of  quiet  and  rather  sly  ei\joy- 
ment ;  "  and  now,  Blanche,  for  your  hat,  coat,  gloves 
and  everything ;  for  back  to  my  room  whfie  he  is 
there  I  will  not  go/' 

All  these  things  duly  transferred,  the  handsome 
young  lady  took  a  final  peep  in  the  glass  and  floated 
from  the  room,  and,  humming  some  gay  chanson, 
she  descended  the  staircase.  Blandie  looked  in  the 
direction  die  had  taken,  finger  on  lip  and  fttoe  deeply 
thouffhtfiU. 

"  Jealous  ?  If  he  is  jealous  of  Lucins,  there  mdghi 
be  reason,  and  it  would  explain  many  things.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  assure  myself,  and  I  thiidL  I  shaU 
adopt  it." 

when  she  entered  the  ac^'oining  room  she  found 
Monsieur  de  Grignan,  as  she  had  anticipated,  quite 
alone,  and  deep  in  dismal  reverie,  though  a  book 
lay  on  his  knee.  This  gentieman,  attached  in  some 
capacity  to  the  French  Legation,  had  married  Alice 
nearly  a  year  before.  Until  of  hite  thev  had  lived 
together  happily  enoqgh  ;  but  since  the  last  few 
weeks  a  shadow  had  fellen  upon  thefr  lives  whose 
oriffin  and  nature  could  only  be  surmised. 

Monsieur  de  Grignan  smiled  when  Blanche 
appeared,  and  when  she  approached  him  took  her 
hand. 

"  You  pity  the  poor  solitary,"  he  said,  witii  the 
ftdntest  trace  of  foreign  accent  in  his  speech,  and 
uttering  every  syllable  with  a  peculiar,  clear-cut 
distincuiess.  "  Come,  sit  down,  my  child,  and  tell 
me  something  amusing." 

"  I  am  aihtid  I  have  nothlitf  veir  amusing  to  teU 
von,  Maurice,"  she  replied,  tamng  her  place  beside 
him.  With  this  pr<dogue  she  gradually  confided  to 
him  an  that  had  happened  that  altemoon  between 
herself  and  Lucius. 

Monsieur  de  Grignan  listened  patientiy ;  but  when 
die  looked  up,  his  ftuse  was  strangely  distorted. 

"  So  that  littie  romance  is  ended!"  he  said,  with 
an  odd  and  rather  sinister  laugh.  "  Has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  you  that  there  may  be  peculiar  reasons 
why  Mr.  Lucius  Butterworth  desired  to  break  off  his 
eiuragement  to  you  ?" 

He  had  risen,  and  seemed  wfld  with  sudden  fiiiy. 
Blanche,  much  alarmed,  also  stood  up. 

"Swear  that  you  will  never  breathe  what  I  am 
about  to  say,"  he  continued,  fiercely,  "  and  I  shaU 
conceal  nothing." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  in  heaven's  name  7"  she 
cried,  clasping  her  hands  in  terror.  • 

"  Mean  i  I  mean  that  he  !s  in  love  with  your  sister 
^my  wife— and  that  his  passion  is  returned." 

"  It  is  not  true,  Maurice.  Unsay  that  mad  speech, 
or  I  shall  leave  the  room,"  she  returned,  passbg 
swiftly  to  the  door. 

"  I  shall  unsay  nothing.  I  have  for  some  time 
suspected,  and  now  I  know,  the  truth.  Let  them 
both  beware !" 

Amazed  and  terrified  beyond  measure,  she  lift 
him. 

•  ••♦•• 

About  half  an  hour  later  Alice  returned  ttom  her 
walk.  Monsieur  de  Grignan  had  gone  out  Yery 
much  fetigued»  shQ  threw  herself  en  the  som  and  ligr 
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there  tliinking  of  him,  of  hertelf,  of  many  tilings. 
Gradually  she  fell  into  a  dose,  thence  into  a  deep 
Bleep. 

8ne  reclined  thus  helpleaa  when  her  hnsband  re- 
entered. For  a  moment  he  stood  lobldng  down  npon 
her. 

"  So  young— so  beantifU — so  Dulse !"  he  muttered. 

Something  caught  his  eye— a  bundle  of  letters  in 
the  poclcet  of  her  dress,  the  least  bit  exposed. 
Instantly  he  plucked  them  from  their  concealment, 
and  tanng  them  to  the  window,  read  them  one  by 
one.  They  were  love-letters,  all  addressed  to  ''  my 
darling,"  and  signed  by  *'  her  devoted  Lucius.'* 

When  every  word  they  contained  had  burned  itself 
indelibly  upon  the  retina  of  his  memory,  Maurice  de 
Grignan  sank  into  a  chau:,  and,  with  ms  hands  over 
his  eyes,  sobbed  bitterly. 

CHAPTER  IL — THE  DUEL  WITH  DICE. 

Ldoius  Buttebwobth,  who  looked  like  a  young 
man  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  must  have  hoped  to 
deaden  his  anguish  by  exercise  that  afternoon — not, 
perhaps,  a  bad  expedient.  For,  leaving  the  arclii- 
tectural  marvel  of  which  Americans  are  so  proud, 
he  pegged  away  upon  a  good  tramp  to  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  and  then  back  and  out  Seventh  Street  to 
its  very  extremity,  and  all  the  while  carrying  his 
head  down  and  his  hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  regard- 
less of  appearances. 

And  BO  at  length,  quite  worn  out,  he  returned  to 
his  boarding-house  and  went  directly  to  his  room. 


Tea  had  passed  into  history  an  hour  before,  and  there 
were  sounds  of  revelry  by  night  from  the  pailovB  ; 
and  Lucius  sat  smoking  in  the  dark  and  listening  to 
the  music  unto  his  own  tenebrous  solitude  became 
no  longer  endurable.  Up  he  rose  and  lighted  faia 
gas  and  made  his  toilet,  and  then  down-stain  he 
marched  and  made  an  effective  entrance  among  the 
brilliant  company,  attracting  everybody's  attention 
and  spoiling  Ifigor  Howlers  rendition  of  his  very 
best  baritone  solo. 

Mr.  Butterworth's  eyes  traveled  swiftly  from  tkee 
to  fiu;e  through  the  rooms.  They  rested  for  an  in- 
stant on  Blanclie  Treshington,  palud  and  melancholy, 
attended  by  young  Fahrftix,  of  the  Treasury;  and 
then  on  her  sister  Alice,  quite  alone  in  another  part 
of  the  room.  By  the  mantelpiece  stood,  tall  and 
dark,  Monsieur  de  Grignan,  discussing  something 
with  several  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Lucius  glided  quietlv  over  to  Alice  and  stood  by 
her  chair,  and  presentiv  thev  were  smiling  and  ehat^ 
ting,  and  all  the  while  Monsieur  de  Grignan,  still  con- 
tinumg  his  conversation,  watched  them  with  a  coon- 
tenance  which  had  become  in  the  interval/unesfe 
and  ominous.  So  the  drama  progressed,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  piano  music  and  tine  tinkle  and  mor- 
mur  of  small-talK,  and  then  Lucius  suddenly  felt  a 
hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  glanced  round,  and  his 
eyes  met  those  of  Maurice  de  Grignan,  pale  and 
stem,  but  smiling. 

"May  I  speak  with  yon  just  one  moment?*'  he 
said,  sofUy,  and  with  a  polite  inclination  of  the  head. 

"Certainly,"  repljed  Lucius;  and  they  withdrew 
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to  the  front  room  and  occupied  a  sofk  quite  out  of 
earshot. 

"For  tome  time  I  have  observed  many  things," 
proceeded  Maurice,  still  wearing  that  pale,  stem 
smile;  "bat  haye  said  nothing.  This  afternoon, 
Mademoiselle  Blanche  spoke  to  me  in  the  frankness 
of  her.  heart  and  revealed  all.  A  m3rstery,  inexpli- 
cable to  her,  was  no  longer  so  to  me.  I  am  a  man 
of  the  world,  monsieur— a  casuist  in  social  ethics, 
nfted  with  a  quick  sense  to  detect  dishonor  in  anv 
shape."  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said:  "  U 
I  understand  vour  character  aright  not  a  word  more 
is  necessary.  Monsieur  Butterworth." 

Lucius  sat  stupefied.  Blanche  had  told  the  story 
of  the  breaking  of  the  engagement  to  her  brother- 
in-law,  and  he,  with  his  conuDcntal  and  fire-eating 


notions,  viewed  the  busfaiess  as  dishonorable,  and 
was  resolved  now  to  have  what  is  technically  called 
"  satisfikction." 

The  idea  was  so  absurd  that  Lucius  in  spite  of 
hmself  lauffhed  in  the  Frenchman's  fiice.  De  Grig- 
nan  colored  and  gnawed  his  Up  and  his  eyes  flashed 
lurid  lightnings. 

"  There  are,  of  course,"  he  said,  icily,  "  certain 
cases  wherein  one  may  be  driven  to  use  the  horse- 
whip  ". 

"Btop.  sir,"  interrupted  Lucius.  "We  rarely 
fight  duels  in  this  counti^,not  because  we  are  afraid 
of  death,  but  of  somethmi|p  more  terrible— ridicule. 
If  you  and  I  should  go  out  with  a  pair.of  pistols,  it 
would  be  maoh  better  for  ub  both  to  fldl  than  to  come 
back." 
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"  You  decline  to  give  me  a  meeting,  then?*' 

"  I  decline  to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  daily  newspapers  are  pnblished  in 
this  country;  ont,  on  the  morning  following  onr 
afibir,  every  one  ft'om  Maine  to  Califomia  wonla  con- 
tain a  comfo  notice  of  the  affoir  of  honor  near  Wash- 
ington, aftd  a  delightfUly  humorous  description  of 
the  belligerents.  That  is  what  I  fear,  sir— the  pub- 
licity,  not  the  duel  itself." 

"I  cannot  understand  such  a  feeling,  monsieur/' 
said  Maurice ;  "  but  I  am  fertile  of  expedient,  and 
haTe  thought  of  a  way  to  avoid  all  that.  On  that 
centre-table  there  are  three  dice  in  their  box.  We 
may  sit  there  without  remark  and  haye  a  game  of 
three  throws  apiece — a  game,  monsieur,  of  life  and 
death !  Whoever  throws  uie  lowest  number  is  bonnd 
upon  his  honor  to  die  in  any  manner  he  may  choose 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

Monsieur  de  Grignan's  face  was  immovable  as  he 
uttered  this  somewhat  quixotic  proposition,  and  his 
fingers  plaved  with  his  watch-chain.  LuqIus  stared 
at  him  as  if  hi  doubt  of  his  sanity. 

*'  Woold  not  that  be  rather  too  melodramatic  for 
this  practical  epoch  f*  he  said,  smiling. 

*^'  I  see,  sir,"  said  De  Grignan,  enraged,  "  you  are 
a  coward.  I  shall  do  now  what  I  should  have  done 
at  first— dismiss  you  with  a  smack  across  the  fiace — 
and  then  wipe,  my  hand  of  the  contamination." 

He  was  about  to  rise,  but  Lucios  grasped  his  arm 
and  pulled  him  down  agahi.  Patience  has  its  lunits 
—BO,  also,  has  even  that  powerihl  emotion,  a  dread 
of  ridicule. 

"  I  accept  your  proposition,  sir,"  said  Lucius,  all 
on  fire.  ''^Let  us  fight  our  duel  with  the  dice  with- 
out an  instant's  deUy." 

He  sprang  to  the  table  and  seized  the  dice-box, 
and  De  Grignan  stood,  with  a  dark  smile,  at  the 
opposite  side.  Several  of  the  company,  who  had 
observed  the  excitement  of  the  two  men,  gathered 
about  them,  anxiously  asking  the  cause  for  it 

**  Merely  a  jest,"  said  the  Frenchman. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Lucios,  "  we  are  about  to  leare  it  to 
the  dice  to  decide  who  is  to  pay  a  debt."  ^ 

And  with  these  words  he  made  his  first  throw— 
eighteen  I  His  opponent  uttered  a  slight  exclama- 
tion. Pale,  and  witii  a  trembling  hand,  Lucius  shook 
the  dice  and  threw  again— six.  A  murmur  ran  round 
amouff  tho  spectators.  For  the  third  time  the  young 
man  shook  the  box  and  cast  the  ivory  squares  upon 
the  distening  marble— three  I 

"Twenty-seven  hi  all,"  he  said,  hi  low  tones, 
pushing  the  weapons  toward  his  antagonist. 

De  Grignan's  teeth  were  set  and  his  gaze  stem  and 
corrugated  as  he  made  his  first  throw— eighteen  f 
He  threw  acain  without  a  second's  pause— eighteen ! 
Then,  for  the  last  time,  he  flung  them  with  a  crash 
upon  the  table,  and  they  marked— eighteen  1 

"  Fifty-four!"  chorused  the  crowd. 

''  And  I  pay  the  debt!"  added  Lacins,  white  as  a 
spectre— an  awfbl  agony  written  upon  his  contorted 
features  as  he  stared  at  his  victorious  enemy.  ' '  Be- 
fore noon,  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "  it  shall  be  paid  m 
ftfil." 

Bowhig,  he  left  the  room,  and  people  hnmediately 
drifted  into  comers  and  whispered  that  that  debt 
was  no  triflhig  one,  and  that  Lucius  looked  like  a 
mined  man. 

De  Grignan  alone  was  cahn— a  seeming  apathy 
that  vailea  hiward  triumph. 


CHAITEB  m "  HB  ABOUT  TO  DH  BALimS  THEB." 

Maubict  bb  Grignan  would  have  passed  with  a 
stranger  for  the  most  self-possessed  man  in  that 
room.  Under  this  ice  no  one  suspected  the  hidden 
volcano.  He  never  looked  once  at  his  wife,  and  yet 
she  never  passed  from  his  gaze  for  an  instant.  At 
ten  o'clock  a  note  contaimng  an  inclosnre  was 
brought  him,  which  he  took  to  a  deserted  quarter 
of  the  room  and  quietiy  read.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"  MoMaoum  im  Gbuim  ak.  —  You  wfll  bt  kfatd 


enough  to  give  the  inclosed  letter  to  Miss  Blanclie 
Treshington.  Now  that  I  have  returned  to  mjselC 
I  feel  how  wrong  I  was  to  lose  my  temper  aad  ac- 
cept the  challenge  you  oflbred  me ;  but  do  not  fear, 
sir ;  I  am  a  man  of  honor,  and  shall  abide  sMctiy  hy 
the  conditions  we  agreed  upon.  All  that  I  adc  is, 
that  you  wiU  maintAin  the  most  hiviolable  secrecy. 

L.B." 

An  hour  later  Blanche  and  her  sister  were  missed 
from  the  room.  De  Grignan  no  sooner  observed 
this  than  he  likewise  took  his  leave  and  ascended 
quietiy  to  his  bedchamber.  He  found  them  botk 
there,  and  both  showing  signs  of  excitement  and 
trouble. 

*'  The  time  has  cbme,"  he  thought.  "  We  most  be 
alone." 

Still  wearing  the  cool  demeanor  which  had  hith- 
erto marked  all  his  proceedings,  he  handed  the  letter 
from  Lucius  to  Blanche.  "It  contains,"  he  said* 
"  I  have  no  doubt,  matter  of  deep  mterest,  which 
you  had  better  study  privately  in  your  own  room." 

Blanche  was  very  much  surprised,  but  curiod^ 
overcame  all  other  feelings,  and  she  followed  litt 
suggestion  at  once  by  withdrawing;  and  now  De 
Gngnan,  advancing  upon  hia  wife,  caught  her  hv  the 
wrist  and  stood  over  her,  the  fire  of  vengeance  m  his 
dark  eyes. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  madame,  without  pr^Mie, 
tiiat  I  know  all,"  he  said.  **  If  you  wfll  confess,  you 
mav  save  me  further  Pftin:  and  that  is  something 
with  a  man  who  has  suffered  anguish  such  as  mine." 

Alice  stared  at  him,  and  then  burst  into  the  mer- 
riest fit  of  laughter  she  had  ei^joyed  for  many  a  day. 

'*  My  dear  Maurice,  what  ferce  is  this?  You  look 
as  if  yon  were  burlesquhig  OtheHo.  But  my  wrist 
pains,  if  you  please !" 

*  *  Do  you  mock  me  ?    Then  behold  these  letters  T' 

He  drew  the  bundle  from  his  pocket  and  held  them 
up,  and  she  instantiy  attemptea  to  seize  them. 

**  The  letters  I  supposed  I  had  lost  this  afternoon 
in  the  street!" 

'*You  were  mistaken!    I  took  them  frtMB  voor 
pocket  while  you  slept  on  that  sofe,  there.    I  nave  • 
read  them  all!" 

<*  Indeed  I  I  hope  they  amused  vou ;  love-letters 
are  the  most  ridiculous  things  in  life  to  people  vdio 
haye  been  married  for  a  while — as  we  have,  dear." 

"  These  letters  were  written  by  Mr.  Butterworth." 

"  So  they  were— to  Blanche,  who  has  been  inex- 
pressibly worried  all  the  evening  at  their  soppoeed 
loss."  And  she  told  the  curcumstances  of  the  change 
of  dress. 

De  Grignan's  fl&ce  underwent  many  changes  of  ex- 

Sressiou  while  he  listened,  end  at  the  end,  in  a 
'oubled  voice,  he  said : 

*•  But— must  I  believe  all  this  ?" 

**  That  as  you  please,"  replied  Alice,  coolly  rock- 
ing herself  in  the  chair.  **  1  have  been  ftdly  aware, 
Maurice,  that  you  were  jealous  of  Lucius ;  and  ft 
really  was  too  absurd  a  complaint  to  treat  serioosly. 
Lucius  never  loved  any  one  in  this  world  but  Blaaclie. 
For  the  last  few  weelra  he  has  been  in  some  trouble, 
and  has  tried  constantiy  to  make  a  car^idente  of  me ; 
but  you  know  mv  inflexible  role,  never  to  meddle 
with  other  people's  vexations,  having  quite  enough  of 
my  own.  Well,  I  think  Lucius  broke  ms  engagement 
with  Blanche  this  afternoon,  and  the  letter  you  gave 
her  a  while  ago  probably  explains  all." 

"Mon  Dieu  !  is  it  possible  ?"  exeUdmed  De  Gri- 
gnan, in  great  disorder.  "  I  must  learn  the  contesta 
of  that  letter  instantiy ;  you  do  not  know  what  may  be 
the  consequence  of  an  hour's  delay !" 

"More  theatrical,  Maurice!"  said  AUoe,  witii 
weary  sarcasm. 

"  My  dear  wife,  I  hnplore  you  to  believe  tiiat  this 
matter  is  not  one  of  trimng  moment ;  I  vnM  see  the 
letter." 

He  went  instantiy  to  Blanche's  room,  followed  by 
Alice.  Mias  Treshington  voluntarily  gave  him  the 
letter,  without  a  word : 

' '  Mr  Dablxno— These  are  probably  the  last  weeds 
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of  mine  that  you  will  ever  read.  I  have  loved  you 
fiUtlifully,  Blanche—!  love  you  BtOl.  fiince  the  last 
few  weeks  I  have  been  very  melancholy ;  but  no  one 
ImeV  the  cause.  I  would  haVe  confided  iq  your 
mster,  but  she  reftised  to  permit  it  Your  impression 
was  that  I  no  longer  cared  for  you,  and  desired  to 
end  our  relations  on  that  account.  Hy  darling,  the 
love  I  bore  yon  has  never  lessened,  but  oircum- 
stancM  have  occurred  of  late  which  placed  me  in 
such  a  position  that  I  felt  I  could  not  honorably  hold 
▼cu  to  your  engagement  any  longer.  In  short,  I 
have  lost  my  secretaryship,  and  at  present  have 
hardly  the  means  for  my  support— much  less  yours. 
Senator  Bilberry's  son  has  returned  from  college  and 
taken  my  place— an  excellent  and  economical  ar- 
rangement for  them,  but  disastrous  for  me.  When 
von  hear  of  me  again,  the  news  may  be  bad,  indeed ; 
but  remember,  BlancJie,  that  to  the  last  I  loved  none 
bat  you.  L.  B.'* 

De  Orignan  read  this  aloud. 

**  Really,  all  you  people  should  be  on  the  stage," 
said  Alice,  with  a  laugh. 

"My  child!"  cried  De  Orignan,  in  a  tone  of 
tnoxj ;  "  do  Ton  not  see  what  that  letter  means?  He 
ifl  about  to  me !  and— ^h,  heaven !  it  will  be  by  my 
hand !" 

He  rushed  out  into  the  corridor,  and  directly  to 
Butterworth's  room.  He  found  a  servant  there  and 
•ver^dng  in  conftision. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Bntterworfh  f 

'*  He  has  gone  away.  He  took  the  eleven  o'clock 
train  for  New  York." 

"His  address  there?*'  shouted  the  agonized 
Frenchman.  **Do  not  stare  at  me— tell  me  his 
addressl" 

*♦  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  no  one  knows." 

"  Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  De  Orignan,  petrified. 
**  He  is  the  soul  of  honor ;  by  noon,  to-morrow,  he 
will  have  kept  his  word  and  paid  my  debt.  Oh,  if  I 
conld  think  of  some  means,  however  desperate,  to 
■avehfan!" 

But  his  brain  for  the  time  was  paralyzed,  and  he 
conld  think  of  nothing. 


Lucius  arrived'at  the  Sixth  Street  Depot  that  night 
barely  m  time  to  procure  his  ticket  ana  take  his  seat 
fai  the  train,  when  it  moved  off;  but,  as  he  tore 
through  the  darkness,  he  had  abundance  of  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  everything.  He  could  not  help  smil- 
ing when  he  thought  of  mi  absurd  duel  with  De  Ori- 
gnan (men  smile  sometimes  even  on  their  way  to 
execution) ;  but  he  had  accepted  the  challenge  and 
would  bow  to  the  decree  of  fate.  "  Had  De  Orignan 
lost,  he  would  have  paid  the  penalty  without  an 
hour's  hesitation,"  he  thought.  "  He  is,  like  all  his 
countrymen,  nothing  if  not  dramatic,  and  this  way  of 
ending  himself  womd  have  seemed  so  much  in  the 
style  of  the  heroes  of  Hugo,  Dumas  and  Sue,  that  he 
would  have  swallowed  his  hemlock  triumphantly— in 
a  blaze  of  blue-fire,  if  possible— and  puolished  the 
circumstances  to  an  the  world.  As  for  me,  I  am 
about  to  make  a  fool  of  myself;  but,  thank  heaven, 
nobody  will  know  why." 

Now  and  then  his  hand  involuntarily  sought  some- 
thing in  his  breast-pocket,,  and  felt  its  coM  surface 
with  a  shudder.  "  New  York  is  a  large  city,"  he  re- 
flected, with  a  dismal  sigh ;  "  I  can  take  a  room  at  a 
small  hotel  in  the  Bowerv,  destro^L  all  traces  which 
might  lead  to  my  identity,  and  then— a  flash— a 
report— and  darkness  I    It  is  done  every  day." 

He  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by  looking  out  of  the 
window,  but  he  could  see  nothing,  except  now  and 
then  a  watchman^s  lantern  as  the  tram  sped  by  a 
station  with  its  shrill  scream ;  and  so  at  length  he 
leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  tried  to  doze. 

It  was  ten  minutes  past  midnight  when  the  engine 
stopped  at  the  Charles  Street  Depot  in  Baltimore,  as 
if  to  recover  breath  before  plunging  on  again.  Two 
taU  men  entered  the  car  where  lAicius  sat,  and 


passed  from  seat  to  seat,  examining  the  faces  of  the 
passengers.  They  took  a  second  look  at  Lucius,  and 
then  laid  hold  of  him. 

"  You  are  the  man  we  want,"  said  one  of  them, 
abruptly  enough.    "  Come  out  of  this !" 

He  naturally  made  some  resistance ;  but  the  bell 
of  the  locomotive  began  to  toll  again,  and  the 
strangers,  by  a  united  effort,  hustled  mm  out  upon 
the  platform.  » 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ontragef  gasped 
Lucius.  ''Where  fre  the  police?    Retease  me  at* 
once !" 

"Be  quiet!"  commented  one  of  the  fellows, 
gruflSy,  reading  a  paper  under  the  great  lamp.  This 
document  was  a  telegram  to  the  following  effbct: 

"  Chief  of  Detbctitb  Pouck,  Baltdiork— Meet 
eleven  f.  m.  New  York  express,  Baltimore  Raih-oad. 
Look  out  for  a  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  blue 
eves,  brown  hair,  fair  complexion,"  and  so  on  with 
the  description  of  personal  appearance  and  dress: 
and  the  dispatch  concluded:  "Arrest  this  man, ana  • 
detain  him  at  all  hazards.  His  name  is  Lucius  But- 
terworth,  and  he  is  an  escaped  lunatic.  Do  not  mind 
anything  he  says  to  the  contrary." 

"  You  are  the  party  we  want,"  said  the  detective, 
after  promulgating  this  strange  order;  "and  yon 
must  come  along  with  ns." 

Lucius  protested  in  vain.  He  was  unceremoniously 
bundled  into  a  carriage  and  driven  away.  It  was 
very  plain  to  him  that  the  whole  business  was  a  plan 
to  abduct,  rob,  and  perhaps  murder. 

As  the  hack  rattled  into  a  livelier  portion  of  the 
city,  he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
shouted  for  help.  One  of  his  companions  hereupon 
stopped  his  mouth  with  his  great  l>rawny  hand, 
strong  as  a  padlock. 

After  traversing  several  streets,  the  vehicle  halted, 
and  Lucius  was  taken  fh>m  it  and  hito  a  house.  He 
resisted  as  only  a  desperate  man  can,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  he  found  himself  presently  in  a  strait- 
Jacket  Then  the  key  was  turned  upon  him,  and  he 
was  left  alone  to  his  reflections. 

Neariy  all  that  night  he  kept  awake ;  but  toward 
morning  sleep  overcame  him,  and  when,  after  a 
stupor  of  some  hours,  he  became  conscious  again, 
he  lound  the  sun  shining  brightly  hi  at  the  window. 

At  the  same  moment  be  heard  footsteps.  The  door 
opened,  one  of  his  captors  appeared  and  said :  ' 

"  Your  friends  have  come  for  you." 

He  was  pushed  aside,  and  Maurice  de  Orignan 
stood  there.  One  step— one  cry— and  he  fbU  weep- 
ing upon  Butterworth's  shoulder. 

"  I  have  saved  you !   I  have  saved  yon !"  he  said. 

Behind  him  came  Blanohe  and  Alioe. 

"  Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
scene,  Monsieur  de  Orignan?"  demanded  Lucius,' 
blandly. 

"  Ah,«m<m  ami !  last  night  when  I  learned  yon 
had  left  Washington  I  was  distracted.  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  murderer.  There  seemed  absolutely  no  hope. 
But,  sir,  I  am  a  man  of  intensely  dramatic  instincts, 
and  am,  therefore,  fertile  in  expedient.  I  Imew  your 
train  would  stop  at  Baltimore,  and  I  telegraphed  in- 
stantly to  have  you  arrested  as  a  dan^erons  lunatic 
who  had  escaped  from  his  keepers !  Was  it  not  fine 
— BupertK— inimitable  T* 

"  More  original  than  pleasant,"  said  Lucius,  dryly. 

But  explanations  were  in  order,  and  when  he  had 
heard  all,  a  great  load  was  lifted  flrom  his  bosom,  and 
he  shook  De  Orignan's  hand  with  hearty  sinceri^. 
•  ••••• 

They  all  returned  to  Washington  together,  and  as 
Lncius  and  Blanche  occupied  a  reserved  seat  in  the 
comer  of  the  parlor-car,  and  talked  entirely  in  whis* 
pers,  and  looked  very  happy,  it  is  refloonabfe  to  sap- 
pose  the  young  man  did  not  regret  the  postooneoient 
of  his  unumely  decease.  Maurice  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  better  employment  than  the  lost  Bilb^ry 
secretaryship  within  the  following  week,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  next  thing  on  the  cards  is  a  wedding. 
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My  Heart  It  Thine. 

WHvr  Springes  flrti  Tiolet  on  th«  gala 

Her  tender  perftime  flingi; 
When,  deep  in  lome  ■eqneiter'd  vaU, 

The  thnieh  his  love-tile  eingt; 
When  all  bright  thing*  of  earth  and  iky 

In  hymnt  of  praiae  oomblne— 
One  iong,  one  pray'r,  atone  breathe  I: 

"Sweet  love,  wilt  tboa  be  minet" 

When  tfom  the  woodland  aUU  and  lone, 

Through  the  long  Sonyner  night, 
fiad  Philomert  impaiiton'd  tone 

Thrilla  with  tove'i  deep  delight; 
When,  Bteep'd  In  balmleat  breath  of  Jane, 

The  earth  seems  half  divine,  • 

No  change  know  1  in  words  or  tune, 

Bat  sing,  "Wilt  thon  be  minet'* 

When  Aatnmn*s  red  and  Antnmn's  gold 
Paint  wood  and  wold  and  hill; 

When  Winter  nights  grow  drear  and  oold, 
Love,  I  am  changeless  stiU. 

Though  violets  wither,  roses^kde, 
Lovers  calendar  and  mine 

Hark  Summer  still  in  sun  and  shade, 
And  still  my  heart  is  thine  I 


The  Broken  Lily. 

"It  ia  from  no  wish  to  dlBcoonge  yea.  Edith,  if 
von  have  resolutely  set  your  heart  upon  this  match ; 
but  I  do  aaenre  yon,  with  my  knowledge  of  his 
character,  from  yonth  up,  as  truly  as  his  fkther  and 
nandfitther  before  him  were  dissolute,  craily  men, 
Gordon  Pentonville  is  not  the  one  J  would  choose  to 
have  you  marry." 

*'  Bather  a  sweeping  statement,  aunt,  which  seems 
to  hold  the  flavor  of  my  uncle  Ralph's  pr^udice. 
But  I  have  never  seen  a  single  instance  of  meanness 
attaching  itself  to  Mr.  Pentonville." 

*'Ah!  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see !  I  only  hope  you  may  find  out  the  truth 
of  my  words  before  it  is  too  tote,  Edith,  that  is  aU." 

A  smile  played  upon  Edith  Gravson's  fttce.  where 
■he  leaned  over  tne  window-ledge,  watching  the 
qukirowB  that  hopped  almost  to  her  hand.  She  was 
but  eighteen,  a  beautiftil  brunette,  orphaned  five 
years  oefore,  since  which  4ime  slie  had  oeen  under 
her  aunt's  care,  a  daughter  in  all  but  name.  Was  it 
self-interest  that  prompted  that  ladv  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  her  lover,  for  such  Gordon  Pentonville 
had  avowed  himself,  striking  a  discord  in  the  liome  of 
the  Graysons. 

''Well,"  said  Edith,  scomfhlly*' be  he  knight  or 
knave,  if  I  must  give  him  up,  I  will  never  consent  to 
wed  my  cousin  FWik." 
•    And,  taking  up  her  knitting,  she  set  heraelf  dili- 

mtly  to  WOK.  But  her  hands  trembled,  and  under 
__ia  long  lashes  great  tears  welled,  but  weuld  not 
ikll.  She  had  caught  the  pained  look  upon  her  kind 
flriend's  face,  and  she  remembered,  with  a  pang,  all 
the  love  and  tenderness  she  had  received  at  that 
friend's  hands ;  wss  this  a  fitting  return  for  her  to 
make? 

Springing  up,  she  crossed  the  room,  and  sank 
down  in  penitence,  her  head  upon  that  motherly 
bosom,  her  arms  enfolding  the  deleir  form;  for  Edith 
loved  her. 

**  Oh,  aunt,  forgive  me !  pity  me !  You  know  we 
are  not  always  able  to  direct  or  control  our  afibc- 
tions!" 

"  Tes,  it  is  true,  my  darling ;  but  I  have  advised 
vou  for  the  best— try  to  thiiu:  so,  and  all  will  be 
right" 

"  Mr.  Pentonville,  for  Miss  Edith !"  announced  a 
liveried  servant  at  the  door. 

**  Ah !"  said  Edith,  in  a  half-triumphant  tone,  "  so 
he  has  come !  It  seems  weeks,  dear  aunt,  since  he 
went  away,  and  but  two  days  have  elapsed.  Be 
happy  untfl  I  come.    Au  revotr  /" 

And,  with  her  matchless  grace,  she  bent  and 


^, 


swept  the  uplifted  brow  with  a  tender, 
touch. 

Bompy,  did  she  say?   In  the  elegant ... 

Mrs.  Grayson  sat  where  her  niece  had  left  her,  a 
frown  contracting  the  smooth,  almost  youtlifhl,  fore- 
head, and  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lipe  showed 
that  she  wss  in  deep  and  troubled  thougfaL  She  wis 
striving  to  find  some  plan  which  should  torn  BdUh 
from  her  idol  with  the  least  possible  soflbring  to  tiis 
dear  girl  whose  welfiire  was  her  own. 

Gordon  Pentonville  was  a  man  to  be  feared.  Tliete 
had  been  years  of  his  unreckoned— dropped,  ss 
it  were,  out  of  his  life— when  he  had  been  a  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  his  name  unspoken,  although  many 
thought  he  was  but  sowing  his  wfld  oats,  and  tha^ 
by-and-by,  he  would  return  a  wiser  and  a  better 


They  were  right  in  so  fhr  is  they  averred  that  he 
would  return;  he  came,  to  inherit  the  estates  of 
those  whose  kindly  hearts  he  had  broken,  and  who 
had  gone  to  their  graves  with  words  of  love  and  for- 
giveness the  last  upon  their  lips. 

Was  it  surprising  that  Mrs.  Grayson  should  foar  to 
link  her  dear  one's  foture  with  that  of  a  man  over 
whose  past  had  hung  a  cloud?  She  shuddered  atthe 
thought  IS  the  door  opened  and  her  son  Frank  Gray- 
son entered.  He  wis  a  son  of  whom  any  mother 
might  be  proud :  true,  noble,  ingennous.  Us  lifo  an 
open  book,  there  was  no  tahit  upon  him. 

**  Mother,"  he  said,  excitedly.  **  that  man  is  here 
again !    Shall  I  not  to-day  formd  his  presence?" 

**  My  son— my  son,"  she  replied,  wringing  her 
hands,  "  and  what  of  Edith  thenf' 

**  Why,  is  it  80  bad  as  that,  motherf 

''  I  fear  that  she  wiU  never  give  hbn  up,  Frank ;  It 
almost  breaks  my  heart,  after  all  my  watokfolnesli^ 
to  consign  her  to  such  a  fttte." 

"  Mother,  there  are  such  vague  rumofs  afloat  fai 
regard  to  him ;  I  wonder  how  Edith ^" 

*' Frank,  dear,  it  is  but  the  infotuaHon  of  theBvfl 
IBye,  if  such  a  thing  can  be ;  if  we  oould  but  persuade 
her  of  this— if  we  could  but  induce  her  to  hear  reason. 


**  Stay,  mother,  do  not  speak  of  that  I  have  lost 
hope— the  day  has  gone  oy.  But  what  can  that 
mean?" 

And  he  sprang  through  the  open  door  into  the 
wide  hall,  wnere  still  echoed  the  peal  of  beUs,  rung 
foriously,  followed  by  the  hurried  tread  of  servsra* 
feet 

With  a  flush  brightening  her  beauty,  Edith  had 
glided  away  down  the  wide  staircase  to  the  parlor, 
where  waited  her  visitor,  a  tall  man  with  a  hauritty 
presence  like  that  of  a  grandee  of  the  olden  ttne, 
out  there  was  no  haughtiness  or  coldness  in  that  foce, 
as  she  nestled  in  his  arms,  all  thought  of  her  aunt's 
warning  forgotten,  only  in  her  soxu  the  strong  tide 
of  requited  love  surgmg  foU  and  ftee.  ffia  eyes 
dwelt  upon  her  upturned  fhce  with  a  devouring  gaxe. 
Did  he  thhik  that  he  held  her  so  for  the  Isst  t&e  ? 

"  Do  you  love  me  still,  my  dariing?" 

"  Do  I,  Gordon  ?  Ask  the  birds  if  they  love  Qw 
sunshine,  or  the  flowers  the  dew.  Such  are  necessary 
to  their  well-being :  so,  Gordon,  your  love  is  a  part 
— nay,  oBmj/tffe/" 

He  drew  ner  closer— closer— all  the  truth  and 
fervency  his  nature  held  kindled  into  flame  bvhls 
strong  love  for  her.  But  his  eyes  were  suddenly 
averted— what  was  the  shadow  that  gloomed  over 
them?  What  made  that  ghastly  pallor  spread  over 
the  handsome  fl&ce,  or  his  white  teeth  dose  over  the 
fall  under-lip  to  still  its  trembling?  He  closed  his 
eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  that  pure,  gufleless 
beauty— the  rapture  of  content  that  beamed  from 
every  feature  of  her  radiant  fkce. 

"  How  can  I?"  he  muttered. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Gordon  f '  • 

"  Edith  "—he  spoke  wildly,  raising  her  head  untfl 
his  eyes  burned  Into  her  own—"  Inave  come  here 
to-day,  with  my  foture  in  my  hand,  tiiat  yon  miy 
dispose  of  it  as  you  will.  Tell  me,  my  darling,  can 
you  brave  the  worid  with  me,  in  tome  ihr-mvi' 
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land,  where,  imder  neyer-iUUng  ranflUne,  we  may 
pass  our  liyee  in  nnallojed  ^pinessT*' 

'*  Far-distant,  Gordon?  Wat  not  here?  Harew^ 
not  Towed  to  love  each  other  all  our  lives  ?  Then  let 
n^  be  content  to  remain  here.'' 

There  wae  a  touching  wonder  in  her  ftioe.  He 
turned  awaj,  his  tones  onsky,  indeed,  and  so  bitter 
thai  she  irtarted. 

"  Then  you  love  Jiome  better  than  you  love  me, 
Bfflthf 

'*  No,  Gordon ;  a  desert  will  be  home,  if  you  are 
there.** 

The  mule,  the  look  of  undying  love  that  shone  in 
iho&b  sweet,  tmstinff  eyes,  aocompai^g  her  words, 
made  Urn  wince  wiu  pain. 

*'  Oh,  God  !'*  he  cried,  thmfaig  his  white  Ihce  away 
that  she  might  not  view  its  contortions,  *'  if  I  had 
only  known  r' 

''What  is  it,  Gordon— what  can  you  meanr'  she 
half  ga^ed,  a  terror  ahready  dawning  in  her  fttce. 
«« AU  was  so  bright  when  last  we  met/' 

"Ahl  thatispast!    Andto-day?" 

He  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Stt  down,  Edith,  and  hear  me." 

He  motioned  her  to  a  chahr,  but  instead  she  sank 
down  upon  a  low  seat  beside  mm,  leanfaig  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  Her  aunt's  words  were  rini^ng  in 
her  brain,  and  it  seemed  as  though  a fearftddread 
were  knocking  at  her  heart.  She  shivered  with  a 
nameless  chill— oh!  was  the  day  to  darken  at  its 
noon— was  the  light  of  her  life  to  fiide  out  into  sooh 
gloom  as  seemed  to  rise  before  her  now  T 

"  Tell  me,  Gordon !  I  cannot  bear  this  suroense !" 
she  cried  in  anguish ;  "  have  you  then  ceased  to  love 
mef      • 

'« Oh,  Edith,  no  I  Yesterday  all  was  bright,  and  I 
fiincied  myself  secure,  with  no  bar  to  our  love.  To- 
day, oh,  heaven !  all  is  changed,  and  tiie  foUy  of  my 
youth  has  reached  its  vengeance  on  me  and  mine. 
One  whom  I  had  deemed  dead,  or  dead  at  least  to 
me,  has  risen,  and  the  stem  voice  of  relentless  jus- 
tice bids  me  turn  from  the  alluring  prospects  of  the 
fhture,  as  I  saw  them  once,  and  expiate,  as  I  best 
may^  mistake  so  terrible." 

''what  is  it  that  you  savf'  came  lh>m  the  blue, 
atanoft  motionless  lips  of  the  stricken  girl,  with  a 
choking  utterance. 

"  Oh,  Edith,  I  would  rather  die  than  tell  you  what 
I  must!  Hate  me;  steel  your  heart,  my  darling, 
until  its  pulses  beat  no  more  in  love  for  me ;  but 
do  not  bend  upon  me  that  gaze  which  searches  my 
seul,  ikeeses.  maddens  me !  I  am  not  guilty,  Edith ; 
I  swear  it!  but  when  a  boy,  rash,  hot-headed,  pas- 
sionate, I  met  one  whose  coarse  but  ikscinating 
beauty  turned  my  brsin  and  wrested  honor  Ik-om  me, 
though  she  won  my  name.  Oh,  would  to  God  I  had 
been  dead  ere  I  fell  under  that  ban  1  Gold  was  her 
hue,  not  love ;  and  so,  wearying  of  the  evanescent 
passion tiiatpalled so  soon, I  bon^t her sOenoe, and 
mm  free.  Two  years  ago,  ere  you  had  made  mine  a 
bri^ter,  better  life,  the  news  came  to  me  that  she 
was  dead ;  but,  oh,  my  darling,  it  was  fklse !  They 
cheated  me  I  She  lives— lives  to  interdict  our  love, 
to  poison  my  cup,  and— But,  great  heaven,  what 
haveldone?  Editti,  Edith!  my  darUng!  Speak  to 
me !  smUe  upon  me !  say  I  am  forgiven  1" 

But  she  lay  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  arm,  her  fkce 
white  as  tiie  lilies  that  were  crushed  on  her  bosom, 
and  hi  her  dusky  hair.  He  laid  her  slight  form  upon 
a  sofit  near  by,  and  tenderly,  but  with  frantic  energy, 
besourht  her  to  answer  him.  Vain  entreaties  were 
they  aU !  He  had  bidden  her  heart's  pulses  to  beat 
no  more  in  love  for  him— he  had  his  will.  In  the 
belief  that  she  had  fUnted,  overc<Hne  by  the  shock 
of  his  disclosures,  and  with  the  too  imminent  peril  of 
separation  before  them,  he  ndned  delirious  kisses 
upon  her  beautiftil,  unrMponsive  lips,  and  violently 
puIUnff  the  bell-rope  that  he  might  summon  assist- 
ance (or  her,  passed  hastily  from  that  sacred  pres- 
ence, and  from  the  house. 

Frank  Grayson  encountered  the  scared  servants 
upon  the  stairs,  and  hurried  with  them  to  the  room 


where  she  lay  with  that  sweet  smile  upon  her  fhee, 
like  a  trampled  lily,  dead  hi  the  perfection  of  Hb 
beauty. 

Who  shall  pahit  such  grief  as  theirs!  Finally, 
through  the  agony  that  swept  their  souls,  came  some 
reasoning  power,  and  they  asked : 

"Where  is  Mr.Pentonville?  When  did  he  leave 
her?" 

And  behig  summoned,  he  could  only  mourn  with 
them,  as  one  who  would  not  be  comforted,  stridcen 
nearly  dumb  with  the  grief  that  overwhelmed  them 
all.  None  dared  accuse  hhn,  for  the  physicians  said 
it  was  heart-disease,  and  they  were  right 

The  Graysons  concurred  in  this  belief ;  it  had  been 
inherent  hi  thefr  femOy,  Edith's  own  mother  having 
been  smitten  with  it,  hi  the  years  that  were  past, 
leaving  beUnd  her  no  word  to  tell  of  what  she 
suffered.  Edith,  it  was  presumed,  had  fUt  Che  attack 
coming  suddenly  upon  her,  and  she,  alone,  unheeded, 
had  reached  with  one  wild  eflbrt  the  bell-rope  and 
sent  forth  through  the  house  that  terrible  ahirm. 

Thus  they  expUiined  it  among  themselves;  but 
one  there  was,  coaming  up  and  down  the  cheeriess 
width  of  the  world,  through  weary,  lonesome  yean, 
who  might  have  told  the  true  cause ;  perhaps  it 
would  have  given  him  relief  from  the  gnawhig  pangs 
of  conscience,  and  peace  hi  his  wanderins(s,  if,  fai- 
deed,  acffht  save  her  forgiveness  could  bring  him 
that  much  ciaved  blesshig. 

And  Aant  Grayson  mourned,  not  for  defeated 
schemes,  but  for  her  whose  gentle  spirit  had  flown 
away  lh>m  the  too  rough  usage  of  earth,  to  bloom 
for  ever  in  the  eternal  paradise  of  God. 


The  Antelope. 

A  FABTT  of  my  friends  were  starting  down  the 
Platte  Biver  to  see  thefr  herds  of  catae. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  alone  with  us?"  said  Calvin.- 
"  We  may  get  some  antelope." 

The  idea  of  ridhig,  camping,  story -telling  and 
hunting  for  a  week  on  the  wild  American  prairies 
seemed  charmhig  just  then,  so,  with  blankets  and 
rifle,  I  Johied  the  puty. 

In  an  hour  we  came  in  sight  of  the  river,  of  whloh 
some  teaveler  has  said,  "  It  is  navigable  only  for  a 
shingle,"  so  sandy  is  its  bed  and  so  changing  us  cur- 
rents. 

All  day  we  followed  the  river-bottom,  now  near 
the  water,  now  a  mile  away  from  it  In  the  "  ox- 
bows," or  bends  of  the  river,  the  grass  was  growing 
abundanUy,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
sleek  tine  were  feeding  there. 

Near  the  high  lands  we.  saw  great  numbers  of 
prairie-dogs  and  little  owls  living  in  the  same  holes. 
The  dogs  wagged  their  tails,  and,  barking  with  great 
energy,  ran  into  their  houses;  the  owls,  old  and 
young,  toddled  in,  too,  when  we  approached. 

Toward  evening  we  saw  tall  blue  cranes  alighting 
on  sand-baiB.  Flocks  of  dncks  arose  from  the  water 
and  fled  from  the  hawks.  Jackrabbits  bounded 
queeriy  ftt>m  our  path,  and,  a  little  way  off,  turned  to 
see  what  we  intended  to  do.  We  saw  two  wolves 
sneaking  among  the  blufb,  but  never  an  antelope. 

The  morning  alter  we  reached  Dana's  cattle-camp 
we  went  out  eariy  among  the  sand-hills  for  antelopes. 
Just  after  daybreak  they  are  busy  feeding,  and  tnen 
may  be  more  easily  approached  than  at  any  times  of 
the  day. 

"  Look  yonder,"  said  Calvhi ;  "  see  what  a  mat  of 
pricWy-pear." 

"  What  of  itr'  said  I :  '*  I  have  seen  many  such." 

**  NotUng  of  it,"  said  he ;  "  only  I  was  going  to 
say  that  when  a  wolf  trice  to  catch  a  young  antelope, 
the  old  one  takes  her  young  into  Ae  middle  of  one  of 
these  great  prickly-pear  beds.  Ton  see,  the  thorns 
dont  hurt  the  antelope's  hoolk  at  all;  but  Mr.  Woli 
can't  set  his  paw  on  them,  any  way  he  can  place  it 
So  the  young  antelope  stands  between  the  mother's 
feet  tOl  the  wolf  leaves." 
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Some  three  miles  from  the  river  we  came  to  the 
haonts  of  the  game.  We  became  gflent,  and  peeped 
careftilly  over  each  ridge  to  see  if  any  antelopes 
were  to  be  seen.  Boon  we  separated,  with  the 
nnderstanding  that  if  a  group  of  antelopes  were 
found,  a  signal  should  be  given  for  the  whole  party 
to  come. 

In  half  an  hour  Dana  was  seen  to  wave  his  hand, 
and  we  rejoined  him  at  once.  He  told  os  that  in  the 
next  hollow  foor  antelopes  were  feeding. 

Noiselessly  we  crept  to  the  little  eminence  before 
ns,  keeping  onr  eyes  wide  open  for  thorns  and  rattle- 
snakes. Within  sixty  ^raras  of  ns  stood  two  old 
antelopes  and  two  beantifVil  and  gracefnl  littte  ones, 
that  did  not  seem  larger  than  cats,  only  their  legs 
were  much  longer.  The  old  ones  were  abont  three 
feet  Ugh,  with  bodies  abont  the  size  of  those  of  sheep. 
They  made  a  very  pretty  tableau,  but  quick! v 
turned  and  bounded  away,  the  little  ones  ahead, 
making  no  more  noise  than  a  cloud  passing  through 
the  sl^. 

Had  not  Dana  been  so  polite,  one  of  them  might 
have  been  secured.  But  I  was  glad,  after  all,  that 
we  did  not  make  a  break  in  the  happy  family. 

We  now  agreed  to  hunt  independently.  During 
the  next  hatf-hour  we  saw  plenty  of  game  in  the 
distance.  After  a  time,  Duia  and  I  met.  Carelessly 
ascending  a  little  sand-hill,  we  started  np  a  lonely 
buck.  We  so  quickly  sank  upon  th»  ground  that 
the  animal  had  only  a  ghrapse  of  us,  and  after  a 
^arp  run,  turned  to  satisfy  its  ever-eager  curiosfhr 
as  to  what  we  were.  My  companion  passed  me  his 
red  handkerchief. 

"  Wave  that,"  he  whispered,  "  on  the  end  ofyour 
rifle.  We'll  tijthe  Indian  game  on  him.  £^y! 
Wave  it  easy !" 

Slowly  I  waved  the  flag  to  and  firo,  just  in  the 
creature's  sight,  while  Dana  settled  his  body  at  AiU 
length  upon  the  sand,  and  rested  his  Winchester  rifle 
on  an  unoccupied  ant-hill. 

The  antelope  now  advanced  a  few  steps,  retreated, 
turned  and  looked  again.  As  we  presented  the 
same  appearance,  he  became  as  curious  concerning 
us  as  Blue  Beard's  wife  about  the  forbidden  room. 
Several  times  we  thought  he  had  seen  enough  of  us, 
and  was  off.  But  no ;  his  intense  curiosity  forced 
him  nearer  and  nearer. 

Unnsed  to  hunting  as  I  was,  I  became  much  ex- 
cited. Had  that  antelope  been  an  elephant,  I  don't 
believe  I  could  have  hit  it.  I  had  what  old  hunters 
call  "  bnck  fever."  Suddenly  the  buck  exposed  his 
side  to  ns.  Crack !  went  Dana's  rifle,  and  over  went 
the  antelope. 

We  saw  a  herder  on  his  pony,  not  fea  away,  and 
beckoned  him  to  come  near.  Dana  knew  him  and 
asked  him  to  pack  our  game  to  camp.  But  no  sooner 
had  we  placed  it  behind  the  saddle,  than  the  pony 
reared  and  plunged  until  he  had  dislodged  his  burden. 
So  we  cut  off  the  haunches,  and  making  pack-horses 
of  ourselves,  took  them  to  camp. 

In  the  month  of  June  it  is  not  hard  matter  to 
capture  young  antelopes.  They  are  then  so  frail 
and  tender  that  a  man  on  horseback  soon  overtakes 
them.  They  are  then  taught  to  take  milk  from  a 
bottle,  and  soon  become  very  tame.  We  saw 
several  so  tame  that  they  would  come  at  call.  We 
passed  a  turf  cabin  where  there  were  Ave  of  these 
pretty  pets,  all  with  ribbons  about  the  neck,  and 
one,  a  gracefiil  doe,  with  a  cherry-colored  ribbon 
tied  about  the  tail.  The  Indian  woman  who  owned 
them,  probably  fearing  our  dog,  opened  the  door 
and  called  them,  when  they  very  sedately  filed  into 
the  cabin. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  pet  antelopes  in  the 
town  where  I  live.  Little  "  Bflly  "  learned  to  know 
the  milkman's  bell,  and  would  run  a  long  way  to 
meet  the  wagon  that  brought  him  his  breakfast 
It  was  interesting  to  see  him  come  bounding  round 
a  comer,  his  large,  expressive  eyes  ghuicing  about 
and  his  ears  bent  forward  to  eaten  the  next  sound  of 
thebeU. 

The  Winter  before  last  was  a  terrible  season  for 


the  poor  antelopes.  The  enow  lay  upon  tiia  gromd 
for  several  months.  Thousands  of  catQe  perMad. 
The  antelopes  congregated  in  great  flocks  wiOnn  a 
few  miles  of  town.  From  an  eminence,  Ave 
thousand  could  be  seen  at  once.  There  vera 
minions  of  little  holes  in  the  snow  wht&e  Itiey  had 
put  their  noses  down  to  get  the  grass. 

At  last  the  poor  creatures  took  refhge  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  feed  vras  mon 
abundant,  and  their  troubles  ceased.  ; 


Pet's  Things. 

I  AM  little  Hiss  Bay.  tfsed  to  be  govemefls  at  Mr. 
Peter  Grosvenor's  when  his  daughter— now  Un. 
Mordaunt  Malcolm— was  in  her  teens.  A  dreadful 
little  fliit  she  was,  in  short  dresses.  There's  a  great 
diflbrence  in  girls,  let  me  assure  yon.  Some  are 
children  at  sixteen ;  I  knew  a  girl  of  seventeen  who 
played  with  her  doll  on  the  sly.  Others  are  coquettes 
at  ten. 

Pet  was  one  of  the  latter  kind. 

What  WIS  her  name!  Well,  propeiiy,  she  was 
Petronel,  for  they  had  expectea  a  boy  when  die 
was  bom,  and  had  him  all  named — ^Peter  Groevenor, 
Junior — and  when  the  child  proved  agiri,t}iey  came 
as  near  it  as  possible  in  giving  her  a  name.  Her  Ikther 
siways  called  her  Petronel.  Everybody  else  called 
her  Pet    I  always  did. 

At  fourteen  she  hadn't  any  mother,  and  I  came  to 
Poppywalks  to  take  charge  of  her  education.  Tou 
never  saw  anvthing  like  the  string  of  litti^  gaUaats 
that  child  had  then !  To  take  her  to  picucs,  to  at- 
tend her  to  church,  to  invite  her  to  drive.  Mr. 
GroBvenor  didn't  care— seemed  to  be  amused  by  it; 
but  I  was  very  much  shocked  and  mncerely  sorry. 
Of  course  the  child's  head  was  ftill  of  beanx,  and 
nothinff  else. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Qrosvenor  about  it  ' 

He  said  that  he  knew  that  Petronel  was  fond  of 
society— young  society :  her  mother  had  been.  He 
didnt  see  any  narm  in  it  He  guessed  Fd  &id  tiiat 
the  child  would  study. 

Well,  she  did  learn  her  lessons  somehow ;  1  cant 
say  I  ever  saw  her  studv.  She  was  quick,  with  a 
grasp  of  mental  power,  like  all  her  fother's  fiunily. 
And  she  was  very  apt  at  music ;  that  delighted  her 
fiither,  and  while  she  improved  in  that,  I  think  he 
wouldn't  have  taken  it  to  neart  if  she  learned  nothing 
else. 

I  had  begun  by  beinff  dissatisfied  with  my  charge ; 
but  I  couldn't  find  much  fliult  with  Pet  She  liked 
to  please— to  please  me  as  well  as  her  father  and  her 
beaux — and  so  she  did  her  tasks  every  day,  and  wsa 
always  respectftil  and  sweet-tempered,  and  I  learned 
to  love  her  deariv.  So  perhaps  I  was  not  ^e  less 
anxious  about  the  chOa's  welfare,  and  closely  ob- 
served her  outgoings  and  incomings  at  Poppjrwalks. 
For  Mr.  Grosvenor  had  never  given  me  authority 
over  Pet's  conduct,  only  so  fiir  as  I  was  concerned 
as  a  teacher. 

She  was,  in  reality,  the  litUe  mistress  of  the  house 
—sat  at  the  head  of^her  father's  table,  played  hostess 
to  his  guests  with  a  very  pretty  grace.  And  men  of 
sixty  did  homage  to  her  pretty  dark  eyes  and  bronze- 
brown  curis,  just  as  boys  of  sixteen  did.  I  used  to 
think  so  much  attention,  such  flattery  and  com- 
pliments, would  spoil  her,  but  she  was  one  of  those 
unchangeable  people  whom  nothing  seemed  to  alter 
—she  was  herself  always.  I  really  don't  see  much 
change  in  Mrs.  Malcolm,  now  that  she  is  thirty,  and 
the  mother  of  a  fieimfly.  She  is  the  same  sweet, 
winning  creature  she  always  was. 

Well,  the  time  came  when  I  knew  all  Pet's  beaox, 
and  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  knew  any  harm  of  ^em. 
Mordaunt  Malcolm  at  fifteen  was  quite  a  favorite  of 
mine,  and  I  really  hoped  that  when  the  young  fbDn 
were  of  a  proper  age  something  would  come  of  his 
visit  to  Poppywalks. 

On  Pet's  fifteenth  bhrtfaday,  Mr.  Grosvenor  gave 
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Us  iM^fater  a  bfrthdaf -ptrty.  There  were  several 
B^mgers  to  be  present  on  this  occasion— unong 
tfaem  a  yonng  man  who  was  visiting  the  Eiberts. 
Qlyndon  Fane  thej  said  his  name  was.  He  was 
twenty-five  years  old,  very  handsome  and  bold- 
looking. 

He  evidently  took  a  ^eat  fkney  to  Pet,  and  thongh 
I  did  not  see  her  mach  in  his  company  that  evening, 
lie  called  the  next  morning,  and  she  asked  leave  to 
be  excnsed  from  her  French  lesson  for  half  an  honr 
to  go  down  and  see  him.  As  she  evidently  did  not 
feel  much  like  studying  after  the  i^revioos  night's 
excitement,  I  consented,  though  Mr.  Fane  had  not 
recommended  himself  to  me,  and  I  was  not  pleased 
that  he  had  called. 

Bnt  he  came  to  Poppywalks  often,  and  Pet  fre- 
quently went  to  walk  or  drive  with  him— sometimes 
m  a  party,  as  often  alone.  I  really  thought  it  very 
improper,  and  if  Mr.  Grosvenor  had  been  at  home 
shonhii  have  remonstrated  with  him  against  it;  but 
he  had  gone  South  for  three  months. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  no  authority  over  Pet  If  I 
had  I  certainly  should  have  used  it,  for  Glyndon 
Fane  had  looks  and  ways  that  made  me  absolutely 
afraid  of  him.  He  was  a  passionate,  dissolute  fellow, 
and  his  wealth  and  even  nigh  (kmily  connections  did 
not  render  him  a  suitable  companion  for  a  young 
giri  who,  in  spite  of  her  position  of  general  favorite, 
bad  been  brought  up  in  country  simplicity,  and  was 
pure  and  guileless.  For  the  longer  I  knew  Pet  the 
better  I  understood  her,  and  instead  of  thinking  her 
hearUess,  as  I  once  did,  I  knew  it  was  her  genuine 
affiibility  that  made  her  society  so  sought  after  by 
young  gentlemen,  who  always  tike  good-tempered 
girls, 

Mr.  Glyndon  Fane  was  verv  different  from  Pet's 
boy-lovers,  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  had  a  great  in- 
floence  over  her.  She  would  blush  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  as  I  taw  her  blush  at  no  other.  She 
wore  his  color— rose-pink.  The  only  time  I  ever 
saw  her  vexed  was  when  old  Judith,  the  house- 
keeper, meaning  no  harm,  threw  out  some  Aiding 
blush-roses  which  he  had  sent  her. 

"  But  they  are  faded,  Miss  Pet,'*  said  Judith,  **  and 
there  are  plenty  of  fresh  ones  in  the  garden.'' 

"  What  If  they  are  faded  ?  I  want  to  keep  them.  I 
wish  yea  wodd  let  my  things  alone !"  she  cned. 


But  her  tender  heart  rebuked  her  almost  instantly 
for  her  harsh  words,  and  she  followed  old  Judith  into 
the  hall,  and  cried  with  her  arms  around  her  neck, 
and  kissed  her  wrinkled  cheek  a  hundred  timdb ;  for 
the  old  woman  had  tended  and  nursed  her  dead 
mother. 

But  there  certainly  was  a  change  in  Pet ;  she  was 
nervous,  absent-minded,  abstracted.  I  begged  her, 
meaningly,  not  to  sit  up  so  late :  for  she  was  with 
Mr.  Fane  in  the  parlor  every  evening  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock.  She  blushed  bumingly,  but  made  no 
answer. 

Then  I  did  a  very  unwiseihing.  I  told  her  that  I 
had  heard  evil  reports  of  Mr.  Glyndon  Fane,  and  I 
did  not  think  him  a  suitable  associate  for  a  young 
lady.  She  never  could  bear  to  hear  evil  spoken  of  a 
person,  and  of  course  she  resented  my  insfaiaations 
and  defended  him  warmly.  His  woiQs  or  manner 
never  had  offended  her,  she  said ;  she  did  not  believe 
the  tales  I  had  heard  had  any  trtith. 

Thus  a  coldness  sprang  up  between  Pet  and  me, 
though  I  was  deeply  grieved,  and  yearned  over  her  in 
my  heart 

But  one  day,  Glyndon  Fane's  aunt,  Miss  Jemima 
Elbert,  called  on  me.  We  had  been  at  school 
toffether,  and  she  was  one  of  those  who  never  forget 
old  fHendships. 

'*  Gl3mdon  comes  here  to  see  Pet,  I  hear,"  she  said. 
**  Ton  must  look  out  for  him ;  he  is  a  sad  boy." 

"  What  has  he  done  amiss  t"  said  I,  as  quietly  as  I 
could. 

''Ask  me  rather  what  he  hasnt  done.  Though  he 
Is  my  nephew,  I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
reouesB  of  young  men.    My  sister  Evelyn  spoUed 


him,  indulged  hm  to  death  in  his  childhood.  Ask 
Roland  Rathbum,  who  knew  him  in  New  York." 

Now,  Roland  Rathbum,  my  own  nephew,  called 
that  afternoon,  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 

The  result  was  that  I  was  nearly  sick.  I  excused 
myself  from  lessons  as  behig  quite  so,  and'  kept  my 
room  fbr  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  evening  when  I  came  out  of  my  solitude,  or 
just  at  dusk,  and  I  ftU  the  house  breathless,  and 
decided  to  step  into  the  garden  for  a  little  while. 
Mindfbl  of  my  sore  throat  I  caught  up  a  white  Shet- 
land shawl  belonging  to  Pet,  and  then  fearing,  since 
it  was  not  quite  dark,  that  I  should  meet  some  one  who 
would  see  my  tear-stained  fistce,  I  put  on  her  hat, 
which  lay  on  a  chair,  and  drew  the  little  mask-vail 
close  over  my  features. 

I  knew  that  Pet  had  a  dozen  other  hats  and  wraps 
which  she  could  wear  if  she  went  out ;  but  I  thougnt 
I  could  hear  her  at  a  two  hours'  practice  in  the  music- 
room. 

I  wandered  the  whole  length  of  the  warden  to  the 
arched  gate  on  the  turnpike,  and  as  I  stood  there 
looking  into  the  dewy  gloom,  a  man's  figure  sud- 
denly came  to  my  side. 

**  Darling  little  Pet,"  murmured  Glyndon  Fane's 
voice,  and  I  could  smell  the  wine  on  his  breath, 
"  you  did  come  to  meet  me  like  a  good,  true  little 
girl.  My  aunt  has  been  telling  stories  about  me— 
hasn't  sne,  Pet?  Ah,  I  know;  she  has  been  here 
lately ;  she  owes  me  an  iU-will,  and  never  loses  an 
opportunity  to  backbite  me.  Frigid  old  maid !  she's 
dreadfully  virtuous.  But  they  are  not  going  to  set 
you  against  me,  Petf  are  they  ?" 

He  twined  his  arms  about  me  with  a  freedom 
which  no  good  man  uses  except  toward  his  wife. 
'I  bent  my  head  down  and  made  some  reply,  which 
wasn't  very  audible,  I  suppose,  for  he  cudn't  take 
much  notice,  but  commenced  talking  again. 

**  But  I  know  they  are  hatching  up  a  plot  to  take 
you  away  from  me,  my  darling  Pet,"  he  continued. 
"  Don't  let  them  do  it  Be  my  wife,  my  precious 
little  wife,  at  once,  and  then  all  the  old  maids  in 
Christendom  can  do  us  no  harm.  In  half  an  hour  we 
may  defy  them  to  do  their  worst  What  do  vou  say, 
Pet?  shall  we  be  married  at  once— to-night?  I  came 
in  a  carriage,  which  is  waiting  at  the  bend.  Let  us 
ffo  and  be  married  at  Roseville  to-night.  Come,  dar- 
ling, come  I  You  shall  never  be  sorry  for  it,  I  prom- 
ise you ;  trust  me."  t 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  choking.  I  wonder  that  I  didn't 
strike  the  rascal  in  the  face.  But  I  spoke  quite 
acidly,  I  assure  you : 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Fane.  This  seems  to  be  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity.  Miss  Grosvenor  is  in  the  house, 
practicing  her  music-lesson.  I  am  Miss  Lucinda 
Ray,  her  governess.  You  know  me  by  siffht,  I  pre* 
sume  ;"  and  I  put  up  themaak-vail  and  lookea  at 
him. 

He  stood  staring  at  roe  as  still  as  a  statue,  dter 
the  start  with  which  he  had  relinquished  my  waist 

Well,  I  Just  stood  there  and  gave  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind.  I  told  him  that  I  knew  him  for  a  bad,  un- 
principled fellow,  unfit  for  the  society  of  any  decent 
girl.  I  gave  him  one  or  two  glimpses  of  his  past 
life,  as  clear  as  if  in  a  mirror,  and  even  named  the 
young  girls  whom  he  had  led  astray,  and  I  actually 
could  feel  hhn  shake  in  his  boots  as  I  proceeded : 

*'  I  shall  telegraph  to  Mr.  Grosvenor  to-night,  aiid 
he  will  be  here  to-morroW  evening.  If  you  ever 
attempt  another  instant  of  intercourse  with  his 
daughter  he  will  find  you  out  and  horsewhip  you 
within  an  Inch  of  your  life !" 

I  was  at  a  white  heat  I  felt  six  feet  high  and 
strong  as  a  giant,  as  I  watched  him  walking  off. 

Well,  I  didnt  telegraph  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  because 
I  felt  there  would  be  no  need,  and  there  wasn't 
Glyndon  Fane  left  town  next  day,  and  never  has 
returned. 

Pet  drooped  a  little  for  a  few  weeks,  but  she 
wasn't  of  the  melancholy,  tenacious  type  who  make 
themselves  unhappy  for  what  would  make  them  so 
with  reason  if  they  had  it- she  didn't  die  of  a 
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broken  heart,  but  took  np  with  her  old  leyers  agahi, 
and  in  three  months  had  quite  forgotten  that  acoon- 
drel of  a Gljndon Fane,  Ithink. 

She  was  mf  pnpil  for  two  years  longer,  and  then 
she  went  abroad  with  an  aunt,  and  was  gone  two 
years  mOre.  Meanwhile  Mordaunt  Malcolm's  father 
had  taken  him  into  the  firm,  and  Mordaunt  was  sent 
to  Paris.  When  he  came  back  he  and  Pet  were  en- 
gaged, with  her  father's  permission. 

Three  months  after  she  came  home  they  were 
married. 

After  her  first  boy  was  bom  I  told  her  about 
GJyndon  Fane.  She  grew  white  to  the  lips. 
' "  Oh,  you  good,  kind  ft  lend ;  it  was  a  great  escape 
for  me,  wasiTt  ^it?"  she  sai  1.  *'  I  was  only  a  child, 
and  an  innocent  one,  and  1  feel  that  I  came  very  near 
my  ruin." 


01jre«iine.— Pnre  glyceriae  slionld  not  prodnee, 

whei^  locally  applied,  a  burning  sensatioii,  wUch'it 
always  does  wnen  the  fatty  acids  are  not  all  ex- 
tracted. But  eyen  absolutely  pure  glyoerine,  when 
undiluted,  is  a  water-extracting  body.  It  should, 
therefore,  when  used  as  a  cosmetic,  or  for  medical 
appUcation,  always  be  dilated  with  water. 

A  Ceiebimied  Engineer  being  examined  at  a 
trial,  where  both  the  judge  and  counsel  tried  in  Tain 
to  browbeat  him,  made  use  in  his  eyidence  of  the 
expression,  "the  creatiye  power  of  a  mechanic"; 
on  which  the  judge,  rather  tartly,  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  the  creatiye  power  of  a  mechanic  ? 
"  Why,  my  lord,'*  said  the  engineer,  "  I  mean  that 
power  which  enables  a  man  to  conyert  a  goat*a  tail 
mto  a  judge's  wig." 


-.////^ 


fit's  TIIXNGS.—"     I  AM  MISS  LnOINDA  BAY,  HXR  GOVERNBSS.     YOU  KNOW  ME  BT  SlOBT,  I  VaMSCItB^ 
AND  I  rCT  IT  THK  MASK<VAIL  AND  LOOXXD  AT  HIM." 
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M188   BBNTOM'B  VACATIOK,  AKD  WHAT   CAMS   OF   IT *'  HISS   LIZSII   BBMTON,  I  TBIlfK,  8A1B 

TBI  mW-OOMR,  BOWnCO  LOW."  ' 


Miss  Benton's  Vacation, 
And  what  Came  of  It. 

Miss  Bbnton's  vacation  had  fttirlj  begim,  for  she 
liad  kissed  MolUe  and  the  ohildren  good-by,  and 
was  on  her  way  to  the  Harlem  Depot. 

Strictly  speaking.  Miss  Benton's  yacation  bad  be- 
gan six  weeks  before  this  cloudy  morning,  bat 
**  poor  Fred  "  and  "  dear  Mollis  "  needed  rest  more 
than  she,  and  so,  for  the  first  three  weeks,  the  good- 
hearted  little  teacher  had  busied  herself  in  prepar- 
ing the  two  youngest  Bentons  and  *'  dear  Mollie  " 
for  a  short  Journey,  and  daring  the  next  three  she 
had  been  housekeeper  and  general  a^ent  for  the  rest 
of  the  family. 


Now,  however,  Mollie  and  Fred  were  back  agalor 
and  the  two  weeks  still  remaining  were  Miss  Ben- 
ton's very  own,  and.  although  with  many  sinkings  of 
heart  for  fear  that  'it  might  seem,  even  now,  a  little 
selflcrii  to  leave  Mollie,  Miss  Benton  had  packed  her 
trunks,  dug  up  her  choicest  geranium  in  the  back- 
yard for  a  present  to  "  Cou«n  Joel,"  and  with  her 
satchel,  parasol,  hatbox  and  shawl  had  started 
forth  on  her  travels. 

"  Remember,  now,"  said  pretty,  careworn  Mrs. 
Mollie,  who  had  come  down  to  the  ferry  to  see  her 
off,  **  satchel,  bst-box,  geranium,  shawl  and  parasol. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five.  Don't  forget,  Liszie." 

And  then  Miss  Benton,  foolish  little  wonisn  that 
she  was.  found  hei^lf  sitting  soUtary  in  the 
crowded  boat  with  tears,  actually  tsars,  in  her 
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ejes,  and  MoIUe  wm  hnnTiog  back  to  the  chfldren. 
*'  One,  two,  three,  four,  fiTe,"  she  oouoted,  nerv- 
OQsly,  as  the  ferry-boat  reached  the  landing ;  "  quite 
right.    I  haven't  loBt  anything  yet.'' 

And  then  Fred,  with  his  handsome,  boyish  tece — 
handsome  still  despite  the  worn,  worried  IooIe  which 
had  come  to  it  of  fate  years,  and  boyish  still  despite 
the  five  little  Bentons  who  called  him  **  father/' 
came  mshing  in  and  took  possession  of  her. 

''Give  me  some  of  yonr  traps,  Liazie/'  he  said; 
"  we  must  catch  the  next  car  or  we'll  miss  the 
train.*' 

And  80,  despafaingly  repeating  "One,  two,  three, 
fonr,  five.  Miss  Benton  surrendered  the  satchel,  hat- 
box  and  shawl  to  her  impetnoos  brother,  and  was 
soon  seated  in  the  horse-cars,  on  her  way,  as  we 
have  said  before,  to  the  Harlem  Depot. 

Soch  a  long,  tedious  ride  as  it  was— or  would  have 
been  to  any  one  but  Miss  Benton ;  but  her  new  free- 
dom was  so  delightful,  and  she  was  such  a  cheerful, 
snnny  little  woman  herself,  that  she  did  not,  in  the 
least,  find  fault  with  it.  The  only  thing  that  troubled 
her  WIS  that  Fred,  who,  in  spite  of  his  shabby 
•clothes,  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  stood  op  nearly 
all  the  way,  hi  order  that  a  feeble,  poorly-dressed 
old  ladv  might  have  his  seat  And  even  that  was 
not  witoont  its  recompense,  since  it  impressed  upon 
her  once  again  what  a  dear,  good  fellow  Fred  was, 
and  how  delightful  it  was  to  haye  such  a  blessed 
brother. 

'*Oit€,  two,  three,  foar.  five,^*  sh^  counted  acain 
as  they  slighted  at  Forty  spoond  Street  "One, 
two  with  me ;  three,  four,  6?e  with  Fred — nothing 
gODt  so  far-^' 

"  Look  sharp,  sir,'^  wia  the  warning  of  the  con- 
ilactor  as  they  jharried  mto  the  car.  And  Fred,  after 
a  qaick  look  it  the  already  Hiicd  seats,  lifted  a 
heavy  travellag  ahawl  which  ws^  occupjrinff  one, 
M:&d  witli  the  stereotyped  "  Tlda  §?at  engage^  sir?"' 
deposited  his  slslcr  tbereb. 

"One,  two,  three,  fonr,  five,'^  aaid  she  agahl, and 
(tir!ii,wtLli  a  "Qood'by,  Fred-kisj^i  Mollie  and  the 
Imtay  again  for  me.  and  take  care  oT  yourself,"  the 
ears  bIowIj  moved  oot  of  tbe  depot,  leaving  Fred 
behind,  and  Hira  BeoloD  was  shedding  some  foolish 
team  under  eoveroF  the  geranmm,  and  almost  wish- 
ing that  she  badoH  started  at  ^1. 

This  mood,  however,  did  not  la>!t  long,  for  MIm 
Benton  wss^  as  we  have  eaid,  a  eh^ierftil,  sunnv  lit- 
tle body,  and  so  ttie  leara  were  ftoou  dried,  ana  she 
V'&a  gazing  around  her  in  that  cb^errant  way  which 
ozil  J  ikom  who  have  just  escaped  from  dull  "  routine 
liTe^"  ever  have. 

*'  Wonld  yon  like  to  sit  nest  the  window?" 

Bhe  had  almost  forgotten  her  traveling  companion 
hy  ihm  time,  aiid  the  suiSden  address  quite  sotrtled 
her. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  she  answered ;  "  I  am  quite 
comfortable  here." 

And  then,  as  the  gentleman  plunged  back  again 
into  the  depths  of  the  HeraU,  the  little  teacher 
looked  at  him  at  intervals  a  httle  curiously. 

Not  a  young  gentleman,  nor  yet  by  any  means 
an  old  one,  either— a  strongly  built,  dark-complex- 
ioned man,  with  a  sousre,  clean-shaven  chin,  and  a 
general  look  of  what  Miss  Benton  mentally  designated 
"  grimnesa  "  about  him ;  but  this  reiy  **  grhnness," 
coupled  with  the  fisot  that  his  olose-cnt  hair  was 
already  tinged  with  gray,  made  Miss  Benton  feel 
comparatively  at  her  ease ;  and  when,  most  unex- 
pectedly, he  came  to  the  surface  again  and  inquired 
if  she  would  not  like  to  have  some  of  her  burdens 
deposited  with  his  in  the  rack  above,  she  delivered 
them  over  with  a  shy  word  of  thanks,  and  he,  after 
a  sharp  look  at  the  pale,  tired  face,  gave  up  the 
idea  of  another  plonge,  and  staffed  ma  paper  into 
his  pocket 

The  sharp  glance  had  shown  to  Miss  Benton  a 
pair  of  keen  but  kindly  blue  eyes,  and  8o»  gathering 
courage  from  this,  onr  little .  schoolteacher  founq 
herself  a  short  time  after  (greatly  to  her  own 
amaaement)  deep  in  conwrsation  with  Ifae  unknoHil' 


gentleman,  fotg^tting  for  the  time  her  nsoal  Bhyneaa 
and  tfanidi^. 

As  for  him,  the  "  grimnesa  "  had  faded  awar  by 
degrees,  and  as  he  pointed  out  the  various  objects 
of  interest  which  they  paised,  and  told  little  anec- 
dotes of  the  people,  and  spoke  of  the  changes  mice 
he,  a  little  boy,  had  first  passed  that  way,  she  won- 
dered how  the  idea  (of  "  grimnesa  ")  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  her. 

Such  a  pleasant  Journey  aa  thhi  was !  Miss  Benton 
was  pleased  and  interested  all  the  way,  and  her 
companion,  looking  at  the  pale  little  face,  so  brigbt 
and  happy  under  the  plain  hat,  wondered  how  it 
was  that  she  found  the  monotonous  ride  so  pleasant, 
and  yet  confessed  to  himself  that  her  very  pleasure 
and  interest  made  it  novel  and  interesting  even  to 
him.  At  last,  however,  the  Journey  came  to  an  end, 
and  Miss  Benton,  gathering  her  many  burdens  to- 
gether again,  bade  her  kind  travelmg  companion 
good-by,  and  stepped  to  the  platform  of  the  quiet 
station,  where  "  Cousin  Joel ''  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive her. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,litae  woman !"  was  the  hearty 
greeting ;  and  then,  as  the  trahi  moved  along,  she 
looked  at  the  window  where  her  late  companion  ant. 

He  was  again  deep  in  the  Herald^  but,  as  Mina 
Benton  turned  away,  although  she  did  not  snapect 
it,  a  pah*  of  keen  but  very  kindly  blue  eyes  followed 
her  until  she  passed  ont  of  sight 

The  Thle  to  "  Hapjiy  Home,^'  as  CcFomn  Jo«l 
rightly  culled  his  abidln^^plsce,  waa  long  and  de- 
lightful, Aiu\  Xfifie,  Connin  Joers  w^fe*  standitif^  in 
the  doornuy  watching  for  them,  madf^  s  priftty 
picture  inJer-il^  her  rotiiid  apple-hldft^om  face  fairly 
shining  ^viilii  bving  welcome. 

"  You  i>nor,  pale,  lired  Itttle  thing  !"  was  tiie  fir^t 
ezclamaiiaTi  of  this  rosy  littJc  malron.  *'  l*in  so 
glad  youVo  oome  at  Isitt !  We'll  hsvo  suth  a  lorely 
time,  aufl  ytin  shall  gpi  rested.  If  possible.  Bring 
in  her  things,  J  ad  -that's  a  dear  !'* 

And  tli^n,  n^  MiKg  Benton,  after  the  first  little  ex- 
citement V I  .ver,  eat  in  state  in  Nettie's  tMmt»t 
chair,  a  auaacn  Ic&i:  ^mote  her. 

"  One,  hat-box ;   two,  parasol ;   three,  shawl ; 

fonr,  Reranium ;  five Oh,  my  goodness !  Mollie 

said  rd  be  sure  to^Pve  lost  my  satchel !" 
•  •  •  •  '       ♦  • 

The  Hariem  trahi  swept  swifUy  on,  and  the  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman,  who  had  now— ambition  of  all 
railway  travelers— a  seat  **  all  to  himself,"  was  still, 
to  all  appearance,  deep  hi  the  Beraldj  but  some- 
thing waa  the  trouble  with  this  same  gentleman's 
eves,  or  else  the  BBraUL  was  bewitched ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  newspaper,  he 
beheld  only  the  faint  shadow  of  a  face  looking  up 
at  him  from  the  printed  page— a  pale,  thin  face  wita 
wide,  earnest  eyes,  and  soft,  dark  hair  drooping 
carelessly  over  the  white  forehead— a  face  remsrk- 
able  in  no  way  saye  for  the  sweet  anselfishneaa 
which  looked  out  of  the  dark  eyes,  and  the  annny 
tenderness  of  its  smile ;  but  someway  it  seemed  to 
the  earnest  reader  of  the  HeraU  one  of  the  loveTiest 
flices  he  had  ever  seen,  and  looking  at  it,  and  think- 
ing of  the  little  woman  in  her  plain  gray  dress  and 
nnfkshlonable  hat  who  had  so  lately  sat  beside  Um, 
and  of  whom  he  knew  nothhig,  save  that  she  was  a 
Jersey  Cttgr  schoolteacher,  he  for  the  first  time  in 
years  lost  himself  in  a  reverie,  fh>m  which  he  was 
only  roused  by  the  shotft  of  the  conductor  annonnc- 
ing  their  arrival  at  his  destination. 

He  was  a  Uttle  cramped  in  his  moyements  il>om 
sitting  so  long  in  one  position,  and  ha  he,  with  his 
valise  in  his  hand,  stepped  out  of  his  seat,  he 
stumbled  awkwardly  oyer  aomethhig,  and,  bending 
to  discover  what  the  obstmctlon  waa,  excUimed  tai 
surprise,  for  there,  under  Us  feet,  was  the 'little 
black  satchel  which  he  had  seen  hanging  on  tbe 
arm  of  the  Ute  ocoapant  of  the  seat. 

A  broken  link  in  this  ohain  explafaied  the  accident, 
and,  with  a  vague  idea  of  restoring  it  to  its  owner, 
he  took  it  with  him  ont  of  the  oar. 

An  hoar. later,  in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  Jsmea 
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ArburtoB,  one  of  the  wetlthiest  merchants  of  New 
York,  and  whom,  in  this  brilliant  light,  we  lee 
plainly  to  be  the  same  qniet,  middle-aged  gentleman 
who  took  BQch  an  interest  in  onr  little  teacher,  sat 
ar^niing  with  himself  as  to  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  opening  the  little  satchel. 

"  I  can  never  find  the  owner  unless  I  do/'  he  said. 

**  It  opens  with  a  spring,  and '*  But  here  his 

hand  pressed  a  httle  heavily  on  this  same  spring, 
and,  without  more  arguing  or  consideration,  the 
satchel  lav  wide  open  before  him. 

*'  The  first  step,''  says  an  old  proverb,  **  is  the 
only  dilBcolt  one.^'  And  so  it  was  in  this  case ;  for, 
DOW  that  it  was  open,  Mr.  Arburton  hesitated  no 
longer  to  hivestigate  the  contents. 

Very  gently  and  tenderly,  however,  did  he  take 
the  various  articles  from  their  resting-place,  ahnost 
as  though  he  felt  them  to  be  imbued  with  the  per- 
sonality of  their  gentle  owner. 

First,  there  was  a  silvery  vaO,  soft  and  fine,  and 
fweet  with  the  faint  odor  of  violets  which  clnng  to 
every  article  therem. 

It  was  an  odd  fancy  for  so  prosaic  and  nnfanoiihl 
a  man,  but  he  shook  the  vail  from  its  folds,  and, 
holding  it  over  his  hand,  fancied  he  saw  shining 
through  it  the  pale,  sweet  foee  which  had  followed 
him  since  he  saw  the  little  figure  in  the  pay  dress 
walking  across  the  platform  at  Lilac  Station. 

Then  there  was  a  snowy  handkerchief,  with  a 
name— actually  a  name— wrought  in  one  corner. 
He  bent  to^  ezamhie  it,  but  it  wis  no  clue  to  the 
owner,  only  '*  Lizzie,''  and  although  he  repeated 
the  name  softly,  as  though,  simple  as  it  was,  it 
pleased  him— it  yet  helped  him  along  not  one  bit 
toward  the  discovery  of  the  owner. 

Then  came  a  bit  of  needlework ;  and  then,  among 
a  number  of  other  trifling  articles,  a  silver  thimble, 
with  minute  holes  worn  by  constant  use,  through 
which  the  little  finger  that  wore  it  must  have  re- 
ceived many  a  cmeistab  from  the  ef  es  of  wickedly 
obtrusive  needles :  a  small  needle-book  containing 
a  shining  row  of  the  said  wicked  needles ;  aflat  pin- 
cushion filled  with  pins ;  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  two 
or  three  spools  of  thread ;  also  a  little  worn  leather- 
covered  book,  which  was  evidently  and  unquestion- 
ably a  Journal. 

One  Dy  one  he  replaced  them,  leaving  only  the 
leather-covered  journal  outside ;  and  then  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  took  it  up  and  opened  it 
A  wrong  thing  to  do,  of  course ;  an  unpardonable 
thing,  but  James  Arburton  was  only  a  man,  and, 
like  a  man,  could  very  easily  argue  hmiself  into  the 
belief  that  his  inclinations  were  right.  If  he  wanted 
to  do  anything,  it  needed  very  little  consideration 
to  prove  conclusively— to  himself,  at  least— that  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  that  it  was  necessary, 
and  that  he  ought  to  do  it  Therefore  he  undid  the 
clasp  of  the  little  book  with  only  a  word  of  excuse 
to  himself. 

'*  There  is  no  clue  to  her  elsewhere,"  he  said ; 
**  perhaps  I  may  find  it  here." 

At  fint  he  turned  the  leaves  over  hastUy,  then 
more  slowly,  until  at  last,  histead  of  merely  looking 
for  a  clue,  he  found  himself  reading  intently  and 
earnestly  the  words  which  the  pale,  qniet  girl  had 
written  for  her  eyes  alone. 

"Twentyndz,  to-day,"  ran  one  entry  dated  a 
month  back ;  ''  a  pleasant,  happy  day,  too.  Mollie 
and  the  babies  planned  a  little  feast  in  my  honor 
to-night,  and  a  merry  time  we  hsd.  It  was  so  kind 
of  dear  little  worked-to-death  sister ;  and  the  best 
was  when  Fred,  coming  home  from  the  store,  came 
in,  and  putting  his  arms  around  me,  kissed  me  as  he 
used  to  when  he  was  a  little  boy— only  more  ten- 
derly and  lovingly,  if  possible— and  said,  in  that 
earnest  way  of  his,  'Another  year  gone,  little  sis- 
ter, and  every  day  of  it  has  made  you  dearer  to  us.' 
If  I  were  only  half-worthy  of  their  love  and  kind- 
ness I  should  be  happy,  indeed.  As  it  is,  I  am 
more  thankfhl  than  1  can  tell— more  thankful  than 
I  oan  tell  even  yon,  shabby  little  Journal,  th^  no  one, 
aav9  myself,  ever  saw  or  eveir  will  see." 


The  last  sentence  made  the  reader  wince  a  little ; 
but  he  persisted  in  his  search  nntil.  at  last,  fortune 
smiled  upon  him.  *'  I  was  almost  cross,  to-dinr,  for 
poor  Mollie's  sake,"  said  the  Journal.  **  She  nad  a 
dreadful  headache,  and  when  I  came  back  from 
school,  I  sent  her  np-stairs  to  lie  down  while  I 
cleared  up.  things  generally,  and  prepared  supper. 
I  was  down  in  the  kitchen,  busy  as  could  be,  mak- 
ing biscuit  and  hearing  Birdie  read  in  her  story- 
book, to  keep  her  quiet  while  the  other  children 
were  amusing  the  baby  on  the  fioor,  so  1  didn't  hear 
any  noise  up^irs  at  all,  and  couffratulated  myself 
that  Mollie  was  having  a  delightful  rest  Supper 
was  all  ready  at  last,  and  on  the  table.  Fred  had 
come  home,  and  so  I  ran  up-stairs  with  a  cup  of 
tea  for  Mollie,  and  there  sat  old  Mrs.  Perkins  beside 
her,  telUng  over  her  aches  and  pains,  and  retailing 
all  the  accidents  and  sicknesses  that  nad  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  neighborhood,  until  it  was  enough  to 
make  a  well  person  fhmtic— much  more  a  nervous 
little  thhiff  like  Mollie.  I  toas  provoked  for  a  little 
while,  and  more  so  when  I  founa  she  had  been  there 
nearly  all  the  time ;  but  then  I  said  to  myself, '  Ton 
may  be  old  and  rheumatic  and  miserable  some  ds(( 
yourself,  and  then  you  wont  be  any  less  disagree- 
able than  she  is,  perhaps.  I  am  ashamed  of  you, 
Lizzie  Benton.' " 

"  Lizzie  Benton."  There  was  the  name  at  last! 
James  Arburton  had  no  fVirther  to  go. 

"  Lizzie  Benton,  Jersey  City,  was  the  address- 
that  was  certain.  Nothing  was  now  easier  than  to 
find  her.  She  was  a  teacner ;  therefore  she  would 
return  by  the  first  of  September— until  then  he 
would  wait* 

He  liacj  not  now  even  tbti  shadow  of  ai;  e^cojie 
to  read  lurlher,  and  it  would  have  aeemed  to  him 
positively  dishonest  to  have  kept  the  little  book 
open  oDfi  minute  longer ;  so  it  was  piit  back  Into 
the  satchol  at  oaceh.  there  to  rctnatn  trntU  itfi  rfght- 
foE  onrner  should  have  It  re^tor^d  to  faer. 

Three  weeks  lalor  Lizzie  Betiton,  home  sgsin,  snd 
hu&y  &5  ev^r,  weia  in  iha  liUlo  eiiting-room  one  even- 
ingp  darnibg  BtockiDga  to  oovcr  the  fat  httle  l^ga  of 
the  D<ixt  to  the  youngcj^t  Bctitoii,  whom  ehe  had  Jtiit 
put  to  ekop,  artar  a  long  Ptroggle,  in  his  crib  up- 
stnin;  Mothe  wAi  hushing  tht  baby  in  a  low  rock- 
ing-chair, Fred  w^3  r^aaJug  a  newspaper  aioud, 
AnoEe  aad  N^d  were  playing  aqoiet  giimeof  chpck- 
WA  at  one  corner  of  the  tablf!>,  and  Hugh,  the  eld««t« 
waft  overloGking  tliem  interestedly,  wfiGn  the  door- 
bell ran^  out  clear  and  eharp. 

"  Some  one  to  inqniro  the  way  ioint; where,"  said 
Huj^h,  rsl^g\}%  as^  he  departed  to  answer  the  fm- 

Earative  minimonfl :  bnt^  returning  after  a  mome&t, 
(■   annoLinced,  with  wide  eyed   aHtonlShmeut,  **  A 
gentleman  to  see  you^  Aunt  Lizzie.*' 

"  To  see  me  .^" 

Hiss  Benton  fairly  flushed  with  the  surprise ;  but, 
as  she  turned  her  head,  her  eyes  fell  on  a  grave, 
kindly  face,  and  she  recognized  her  acquaintance  of 
three  weeks  before. 

"Miss  Lizzie  Benton,  I  thhik,"  said  the  new- 
comer, bowing  low.  **  I  haye  come  to  return  your 
property,  whicu  I  w^  so  fortusate  ad  to  find  after 
you  left'tljc  CftTH/* 

And  then,  aa  Mips  Benton,  atlU  a  Jittk  confused, 
took  the  satchfsl,  with  a  word  of  thanks.  Fred,  who 
had  baeu  a  wonder-stricken  spectator  of  thii  scene, 
turned  hia  astonished  eyes  on  little  Mrs.  UolHe. 

"  Wliv  don't  you  Introduce  me  to  your  wife,  Mr, 
Benton  r*  said  the  etrango  gentleman,  following  hia 
logki,  and  nmtiUJD^  at  the  puzzled  litUe  woman. 

And  then  Fred,  rather  awkwardly,  did  fo^ 

"Mr.  Arburton,  Motlic/' said  he;  **th6  head  of 
our  house,  yoa  know."^ 

"  Fred."  said  Mrs.  Mollie,  sleepfly,  that  night,  **  I 
believe  Mr.  Arburton  means  soipething.'' 

"  MoUle,''  said  Fred,  **  you  are  a  little  goose.  He 
means  to  return  property  that  doesn't  belong  to 
him." 

.  "Fred,'^  said  Mollie,  again;  "somethfaig  will 
come  of  it" 
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And  «be  was  right— for  one  dftjin  the  etriy  Sum- 
mer there  was  a  quiet  wedding  m  the  ababbr  little 
Benton  house,  ana  Llizie  Benton  was  liszle  Benton 
no  longer,  bat  Mrs.  James  Arborton. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  Miss  Benton's  yacation, 
and  what  came  of  it 

Manon's  Seine. 

CkUQixTMjnss  of  persons  are  iVeqaently  as  mnch 
hermits  as  indiyidoals.  Mountains  wall  them  into 
solitary  hamlets ;  seas  stretch  before  them  in  grand 
desolation :  foreiits  hide  them  in  nmbrageous  arms ; 
and  oat  of  this  physical  isolation  ■prings  a  more 
complete  psychological  loneliness.  Traditions,  cus- 
toms, usages  become  higher  mountains,  vaster  seas, 
murkier  forests,  and  separate  them  from  their  fel- 
lows, who  are  no  longer  the  Helots  of  Superstition, 
hui  the  Slayes  of  Progress. 

On  the  coast  of  Brittany  there  is  such  a  her- 
mitage of  men. 

.No  artery  of  iron  and  steam  throbs  between 
TTonne's  Hand  and  Paris.  Behind  it  there  are  hills 
—sterile  and  naked,  but  purple  as  Eschol  grapes, 
and  beautiful— behind  them  dismal  marshes,  with 
nodding  patches  of  osiers*  and  on  the  drier  spots 
stuntea  willows,  which  trail  their  tresses  on  the 
rank,  salt-flavored  grass. 

In  the  Summer  these  islands  of  firmer  earth  are 
fringed  with  purple  iris  and  gilded  with  patches  of 
yellow  marshmiulow ;  toward  the  horizon,  where 
they  become  firmer,  a  highway  creeps  sinuously 
toward  a  Uttie  town  hidden  in  leagues  of  forest 
which  do. not  even  shadow  the  line  of  the  sky ;  in 
two  or  three  spots  %8ha^ed  masses  brood  like  un- 
clean birds  on  the  lera  noisome  oases  in  the  marshy 
•desert.  These  are  the  huts  of  basket-makers,  who 
utilize  the  osiers  which  Nature— who  is  never 
barren-^rced  from  the  mud  to  vindicate  herself  in 
that  naked  marsh. 

The  hiUa— grape-purple— are  split  by  two  narrow 
defiles,  and  through  these  the  marsh  sometimes 
sends  an  aguish  breath  to  Yvonne's  Hand,  but 
oftener  the  oreath  of  the  Atlantic  bursts  through 
them,  beats  the  wUlows  and  osiers  into  the  mud, 
beats  the  unclean  vapors  into  space,  annihilates  the 
brooding  heaviness  of  the  air,  with  the  rush  and 
enthnsiasm  of  a  young  reformer  of  abuses,  and 
shouts  an  epinicium  amongst  the  boughs  of  that 
forest  whioh  hides  the  town. 

**  Yvonne's  Hand  "  has  this  marsh  behind  it,  shut 
out  by  those  hills  barren  of  all  but  beauty,  and  be- 
fore it  the  Atiantic,  terrible,  beautifyil  and  prolific. 
*'Yvonne*s  Hand"  is  one  of  those  spots  which 
mark  the  power  of  God ;  it  is  rescued  from  the  hilUi 
and  ttom  ue  waves  by  a  power  which  seems  super* 
natural.  8<f  eager  are  tne  hills  to  clutch  it,  that 
their  rugged  arms  sweep  round  it  in  a  purple  semi- 
circle and  buffet  the  sea  on  either  side  into  yellow 
foam ;  so  greedy  is  the  sea  of  its  strip  of  golden 
beach  that  the  breakers  roar  at  it,  lion-voiced,  and 
rear  themselves  romping  agahist  the  low  line  of 
rock  which  guards  its  litUe  harbori  like  caged  wHd 

-  •     •        ^^'^^  to  this  Uttie, 

paws  toward 


baaata  in  view  of  thefr  prey,  they  cung  to  this  littie, 
nrfgfa^  bar,  and  thrust  tnefr  frtnged  paws  toward 
It,  and  aa  the  wind  drifts  the  long,  salt  scourges  of 


their  fury-like  manea  toward  it,  tiiev  fkll  back  with 
hollow  roarings,  and  are  obliterated 'by  the  feet  of 
otibers  as  hungry  and  f^ous. 

The  hiUs  are  the  protectors  of  Yvonne's  Hand ; 
their  purple  arms  close  it  from  the  marsh,  their 
whita  hands  join  under  the  sea,  and  the  clasped 
fingers  form  the  breakwater  against  which  roar  the 
waves. 

**  Yvonne's  Hand  "  is  an  oblong  beach  *of  golden 
■and,  indented  by  the  hills  ktto  a  rude  figure  of  a 
hand.  It  la  watched  over  by  the  skeleton  of  a 
fortified  casde,  standing  grisly  and  raw-boned  on 
the  hfila  to  the  riffht_by  a  Uttle  thatched  chapel, 
holding  its  cross  boldly  up  on  the  oppoibg  arm  of 
(he  semicircle  to  the  leit 


Under  the  feet  of  the  hills  the  huta  of  the  peofda 
of  Yvonne's  Hand  thrust  themselves,  as  onder  tiM 

Surple  hem  of  a  monarch's  robe.  These  hnts  are 
rown,  with  gaping  stone  chimneys,  unglased  win- 
dows, and  hooded  porches,  over  which  tne  bronae- 
hued  seines  are  cast  to  dry— apangled  with  the 
scales  of  the  last  take. 

There  is  no  verdure  to  glove  Yvonne's  Hand,  and 
where — as  in  Jersey— there  is  a  patch  of  palm-like 
cabbage,  its  greenness  looks  strange  and  out  of 
place. 

The  beach  is  given  up  to  flshtog  boats.  The  chil- 
dren pat  their  quaint  hulls  witn  dimpled  brown 
hands.  M.  le  Cure  blesses  them  once  a  year  with 
bell,  book,  and  eau  benite;  the  matrons  goasip 
about  them  as  they  mend  the  seines ;  the  fishers 
tell  each  other  of  what  perils— of  what  adventorea 
—these  insentient  benefactors— these  soulless  bread- 
winners carried  them  through.  St  Peter,  the  hum- 
ble fisherman,  is  the  patron  saint  of  "  Yvonne's 
Hand."  The  sea  is  their  friend  who  gives  them 
bread— their  foe  who  robs  them  of  their  lives.  The 
bridegroom  wins  his  bride  when  the  sea  pours  its 
treasures  into  his  seine ;  the  widow  weeps  when  it 
turns  again  to  slav.  To  them  the  sea  is  a  power 
Divine  and  Infernal.  Were  they  pagans,  who  coald 
blame  did  they  worship  it  as  a  god,  and  hate  it  aa 
adevU? 

The  men  —  these  warrior-fishers,  who  fight  the 
sea  and  love  it  —  are  tall,  massive,  with  seamed 
faces  and  hairy  chests;  they  are  thou|^htfbl,  and 
have  that  profound  yet  seldom  stirred  mtelhgenee 
whioh  marks  all  those  who  traverse  the  sea  for  a 
means  of  living;  while  they  talk  they  appear  to 
listen,  their  eyes  seem  to  pierce  illimitable  horizons ; 
they  are  more  impressed  with  the  truths  of  eternity 
and  immortality  than  those  whose  daOy  comma- 
nion  is  with  the  earth,  and  not  with  the  sea ;  their 
arms  are  bars  of  iron,  thefr  chests  caverns  for  giant 
lungs,  their  mouths  are  set,  and  their  teeth  lock 
doselv;  thefr  etes  are  meUdw,  serious,  benevolent, 
their  hair  grizzles  early,  and  they  soon  loee  their 
youth. 

The  women  are  Junoic,  of  lofty  statnre,  with 
brown  faces  and  inrge,  contemplanve  eyes— inno- 
cent and  kfaidly.  The  children  are  dimpled,  md- 
dily  flushed,  and  touched  to  a  delicate  brooatfrom 
toe  to  temple ;  they  wallow  )ike  littie  Mrfada  in 
the  golden  sands,  and  call  the  littie  bine  pools 
drained  Into  the  beach  "  saints'-eyes." 

These  people,  separated  by  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tains, the  marsh  and  the  forest,  fh>m  the  outside 
world— marry  and  Intermarry,  and  great  grand- 
fhther  Perlivu  is  as  it  were  the  prototype  of  all  the 
men  and  women  and  children  of  Yvonne's  Hand. 
When  a  child  is  bom  they  say  to  the  mother.  '*  Well, 
he  is  a  fat  littie  Christian,  and  like  grandlkther  Per- 
livu as  one  pilchard  is  to  anotiier,''^and  the  mother 
says  :  "  That  is  certainly  true !  and  he  is  also  like 
bUfktiier,  the  cherub!''^ 

**  Yvonne's  Hand  "  twfaikled  in  a  June  sun,  the  hllla 
looked  like  Roman  monarchs,  purple-robed,  their 
crests  gilded,  whfle  the  sea  clamoring  &intiT  be- 
yond the  bar  might  represent  the  vox  popim  ap- 
plauding or  computining. 

There  was  a  certahi  huriy-burly  on  the  beach. 
The  chfldren— aemi-nude,  with  open  scariet  mouths 
bubbling  with  shrill,  pure-toned  langhter,  littie  pet- 
ulant ones,  merry  shouts,  with  eyes  imiocent  and 
miachievons,  and  bronze  and  black  cnris  lUUng  on 
their  dimpled  shoulders— ran  and  crept  and  crawled 
over  the  vellow  sand.  The  men,  fai  knots,  laid  thefr 
brawny  hands,  their  Titanic  shoulders  against  the 
fishing-boats,  and  with  a  riiout— a  rouffh,  mnalcal 
cry— pushed  them  on  the  tremnloua  eobe  of  sap- 

Ehire.  The  younger  women  ran  to  ana  from  t&a 
uts,  dragffing  the  bronze-hned  sehies;  the  old 
women  and  the  old  men  nodded  their  heada,  and 
laoghed  and  chatted  as  they  pointed  towarda  tba 
open  sea  beyond  the  bar. 

Fatter  Perlivn  leant  on  a  cnriooai 
the  tall  cabbage  painted  and  \ 
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liilr,  ewled  At  th«  •ndi,  btow  tboot  bii  mightj,  raiii. 
ow  ihoiilden.  At  hit  elbow  ilood  a  fovig  gM- 
drened  JIke  tbe  otber  women  in  n  mj  enmitole, 
and  t  brUUant  haadkercbief  tied  OYerber  Ifaien  eap, 

**Maaon,"  laid  Fatber  Peritm,  *'bow  Ur  doea 
tbeiboalitretebr' 

**Abont  a  leafiie  eaeb  wav,"  laid  Mumb,  ataad* 
ing  on  tip-toe  to  look  orer  bia  eboolder,  '*  tbe  aea  ia 
tbe  eolor  of  tbe  itonea  in  tbe  dear  Yirgin'aneeklaee 
op  in  tbe  ebapeL** 

**  Thank  tbe  good  God !"  cried  tbe  old  peopli;  fa 
aeboniB. 

'*  There  ia  a  good  wind,  too,"  said  Fatber Perliyn, 
letting  it  play  throogb  bia  gnarled  flngen  aa  be 
held  np  bia  band. 

**  That  ia  tbe  eomfort  of  having  apatron  latot  wbo 
knowB  his  bnainofli  for  '*  Yvonne^s  Hand/'  laid  Dame 
Lois,  '*  the  dear  Bt.  Peter  sends  a  good  wbkd^witb 
a  good  sboaL" 

"Tut!  good  friend/'  said  a  yoice  bebbid  tbe 

Soup ;  **  we  mnst  not  exalt  one  at  tbe  expense  of 
e  other.    That  ia  not  CfaristiaQ." 

**  Bot,  Monsienr  le  Gnr^,"  cried  Dame  Lois,  turn- 
ing ronnd  brisklv,  '*  one  naturally  tbinka  tbat  saint 
the  holiest  wbo  to  able  to  give  him  most"    • 

An  ecctesiastlcal  shadow  mingled  witb  tbe  silbon- 
ettes  cast  blackly  on  the  yellow  sands.  A  long, 
lean  figure  with  a  shoTcl  bat  appeared  beside  that 
ofManon. 

Father  Perlim  led  the  bows  and  affectionate 
reverences  wMoh  saluted  Cur6  de  Yolfe. 

Dame  Lois,  ftk  courtesying,  tossed  her  fbt  chfn  to- 
ward tbe  sky  araumeDtatiyely.  She  waa  the  female 
&)2on  of  Yvonne's  Hand,  and  loved  a  dispute  aa  the 
gulls,  hovering  over  the  rainbow  sboal,  loved 
mackerel ;  but.  In  turning,  she,  aa  well  as  the 
others,  caught  sight  of  a  novel  object. 

This  extraordinary  sigbt  was  a  stranger  wbo  ac- 
companied tbe  cur6. 

This  stranger  was  a  man  of  forty,  wbo  wore  spec- 
tacles and  carried  a  geologist's  bag  and  hammer. 

Manon,'  tbe  01^  young  person  in  tbe  group, 
slipned  bebbid  Father  Fenlvu  as  a  doe  slips, 
sbaoow-like,  into  a  covert. 

Dame  Lois  sbut  ber  capacious  moutb,  and  opened 
ber  little  eyes. 

*< Children,"  said  the  cur^,  "this  is  my  nepbew. 
Andrd  de  Yolfe.  Andr^,  these  are  my  children  and 
my  friends." 

"You  are  gofaig  to  be  wealthy  to-day,"  said 
Andr6,  pointing  wttb  bis  hammer  to  tbe  sboal  dye- 
ing tbe  sea  in  a  quivering  mosaic  of  emerald  and 
ebony. 


expected  eventi ;  be  was  not  easily  bonored  nor 
easily  abashed. 

*'  Monsienr  is  rigbt,  the  good  God  be  thanked !" 
be  said ;  *'  it  ia  the  largest  sboal  of  tbe  seaaon.  A 
beautHbl  sigbt,  monsieur." 

'*  It  is,"  said  Monsieur  de  Yolfe,  warmly,  pushing 
bia  spectacles,  which  were  smoke-colored,  up,  that 
be  nugbt  ei\joy  it  "  What  light,  wbat  color,  what 
shading,  uncle  1" 

*'  PrincipaUy,  however,  tbev  are  liit,  tbeae  mack- 
erel," said  Dame  Lois,  aside.  *'What  art  tbou 
gazhig  at,  Manon  r' 

Manon  did  not  answer. 

'*  Come  down  to  the  boats  and  see  tbem  put  off," 
said  tbe  cur6 ;  and  the  nephew  and  uncle  strolled 
down  tbe  beacb. 

Tbe  bronse-limbed  women,  ruddy  as  Hebes, 
ruabed  into  tbe  water,  laughing,  to  pusb  tbem  out 
witb  tbeir  banda,  to  fling  a  fold  of  a  dragging-sebie 
on  board,  to  toncb  a  netted  beronlean  hand  of 
lover  or  brotber,  fbr  there  ia  no  blessing  so  tender 
aa  tbe  parting  toucb  of  a  band. 

Tbe  laat  boat  waa  a  yard  flrom  tbe  shore  aa  tbe 
ear4  and  bia  nepbew  reached  tbe  water'a  edge. 
Tbe  aaila— dfaigy  piecea  of  canvaa— took  tbe  gil^ig 
ef  tba  balyeon^i  wing  aa  they  met  tbe  wbid  and  sun. 


Tbe  men  bragbed,  faitexicated  by  tbe  instincts  of  ^ 
abase  and  pSt.   the  shttds—  IbMndered  tai  the 
water,  diamoBda  glittered  in  tbeir  dripping  eurls.  fai 
tbeir  great,  dewy  eyea ;  tbe  laraer  ones  swam  after 
tbe  veseek  a  rod  or  two,  dftvbg  and  risfaig  and 


Hnl!  buDoa!    We  have  for- 


Suddenlythe  men  fai  tbe  laat  boat  shouted : 
"Manon's  seinel 


gotten  Manon'a  aebie  I" 

TIm  ebildren  emeiged  dripping  ttom  tbe  water, 
and  rushed  up  the  beacb,  sbiteking,  tai  shrill  treble 


Manon's  setaie !    We  wani  Manon's  seine !" 

Tbe  sail  of  the  boat  flapped  idly ;  a  stroke  of  an 
oar  brought  it  In-sbore  again. 

**  It  would  not  bave  been  bieky  to  bave  forgotten 
Manon's  seine,"  said  one  of  tbe  ftehers,  who  had 
hair— like  tbe  parsley  tresses  of  the  sea-gods—crisp 
and  curUng,  a  ruddy  fbce,  and  young  eyes  full  of 
old  cunning. 

'*  If  that  is  the  root  of  tby  benevolence,  Noa."  . 
said  tbe  cur6,  a  little  stemlv,  '*  better  tbat  Manpn's  * 
seine  should  remain  unfilled." 

Noa  bit  his  lip  and  creaked  Us  oar. 

**  He  does  not  mean  tbat,  Monsieur  le  Cur^,'^  cried 
an  elderly  man,  good-naturedly ;  **  be  takes  tbat 
way  of  speecb  fh>m  bis  mother  Lois,  up  yonder. 
As  the  old  pochard  swims  tbe  young  one  uses  ite 
fins.  Why,  Noa  would  fill  Manon's  seine  from  bia 
own  did  not  St  Peter  send  mackerel  for.  tbe  little 
one." 

''Manon's  sake!"  shrieked  tbe  sbriU,  tinkUng 
voices. 

Monsieur  de  Yolfe  turned  and  looked  Up  tbe 
beach,  with  bis  smoke-colored  spectacles  m  bia 
band,  while  the  curd  talked  to  the  fishers  and  drew 
figures  on  the  damp  sand  witb  the  point  of  bis 
walking-stick. 

Manon  came  running  down  toward  tbe  boat 

Overflowing  ber  sUm  arms,  tbe  coarse  cordage  of 
a  seine  trailed  on  the  sand,  partly  upheld  by  a 
sbouting,  dancing  train  of  tbose  fiosbed,  bronzed, 
round  creaturea,  still  dripping  diamonda  of  sea* 
water* 

One  ran  under  the  net,  sfaowloff  througb  ite 
mesbes,  like  a  Cupid  in  rags,  the  brilliant  eyes  of 
tbe  creatore  sUnbig  out  like  stars ;  he  held  a  fold 
of  Manon's  camisole  as  he  ran,  andjoined  his  three- 
year-old  pipe  to  tbe  shrill  choros  of  the  others.    • 

"  Hasten,  Manon !"  cried  tbe  fishers,  looking  out 
impatiently  toward  the  sboal. 

Ifanon's  little  bare  foot  caught  in  the  coarse 
meshes  of  tbe  seine,  she  tripped  and  fell,  carrying 
tbe  Cupid  witb  her.  He  roared  lustily,  lying  on  bis 
back  and  fighting  the  seine  witb  bis  dimpled  flste  aa 
it  balf-smotbered  bba  fai  ite  network. 

Monsieur  de  Yolfe  stepped  forward  and  lifted 
Manon  to  her  feet 

*'Art  thou  hurt,  my  ebUd?"  be  said,  as  tbe 
urchins  ran  off  witb  tbe  sefaie,  while  Rerrot  raised  a 
lustier  roar,  seeing  himself  deserted,  on  one  aide  by 
bis  companiona,  on  tbe  otber  by  Manon. 

Manon  slipped  fh>m  blsliand^a  brown,  firm  hand 
which  faistantiy  descended  en  Pierrot  and  set  him  on 
his  chubby  feet— and  anawered  him  fai  her  Brittany 
paioiB,  not  shyly,  but  timidly : 

"  Monsieur  is  very  good.    I  am  not  hurt" 

Monsieur  de  Youe  looked  at  her  observantly, 
rubbed  bis  hand  through  bis  chestnut  beard,  ana 
smiled,  puckering  bia  round  brow  into  a  meditotive 
flrown  aa  he  plunged  bia  other  band  into  his  pocket. 

''Dost  love  bonrhoM,  Uttie  man?"  be  aaked  of 
Pierrot,  who — agafai  cUnging  to  Manon's  camisole— 
stified  bis  whimpers  at  tms  appeal  to  the  fiesh. 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  honSong,  monsieur,"  said 
Manon,  f[ravely«  wbile  Pierrot  looked  with  one 
round,  bright  eye  out  of  the  gray  folda  of  tbe  cami- 
sole, and  extended  a  chubby  palm  toward  the 
large  hand  traveUog  toward  mm  from  monslear'v 
pocket 

"  And  tbouf  asked  the  curb's  nepbew  of  Msaon* 

Manon  nodded  ber  tall  cap,  witb  ite  wide  wfaigay 
aaberij. 
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MANOR'S    SEINE. 


Frenchmen  Ard  neVer  ailimiiied  of  lltOe  tsatet.  In- 
nocent In  themselres.  Monsfenr  owned  a  fton-don 
box  with  a  bead  hi  cameo  of  Aj^x,  or  Acbiltea,  or 
Hector  on  the  tid,  and  he  ponred  half  its  oontenta 
into  Pierrots  paw.  He  smiled  again  as  he  looked  at 
Hanon.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  longhigly  on  the  box. 

"  It  is  prettv  ?"  he  said,  tapping  it. 

"  It  is  prettier  than  a  mackerel's  babk.  monsiemr/* 
said  Kanon,  with  'a  wonderful  subtle  lorellness 
blooming  from  her  admiration  of  the  box  into  her 
little  face. 

*'  Then  thoa  shaH  keep  it,  little  one,"  he  said, 
langhiog. 

"  Monsienr  la  too  good,*'  said  Manon,  with  an  ex- 

auisite  blash.  ^  Is  this  monsiem-'s  face  on  the 
dr» 

It  was  a  lion-like  head,  w)th  forked,  onrUng  beard, 
and  the  repose  of  perfect  power  in  evenr  line  and 
feature.  It  certainly  bore  a  slight  resemblance  to 
M5n8ieur  de  Voire. 

"  Dost  thou  think  it  like  meV*  he  asked,  patting 
PJprTor'K  '^'1-ri  tdlttenng  rrtrls,  and  smiling  at  the 
qoaitit  bfiauiy  of  Msnon  nn  she  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  eiirne.^t.  ftcrtitt nixing  eyes. 

"  A  Utt^e/*  &a.[d  Madou. 

She  rt^cognis^ed,  withfint  knowing  it,  that  the 
heroic  head  ow^d  ita  h^rolfiiu  to  one  tmng — ^Monsieur 
de  Vcilfci*3  to  flnotiier. 

'^  Ue  WELB  sin  old  tireck  god— a  strong  divinity," 
expte^Dcd  the  I  en  me  d  man  to  the  fisher-girl. 

'*  A  god  r^  tmd  Manoa.  "  There  is  but  one  God, 
motnlcur,  and  Ihey  do  not  paint  His  face." 

Her  B^doua  mr  amoiitid  him.  He  sighed  in  his 
rod^lj-tiiitc^d  beard,  end  wished  for  a  canon  of  faith 
as  ftim^jle  1.9  h^m. 

Pierrot,  the  r^al  phfJoBopher  of  the  trio,  sat  upon 
the  ground,  and  nte  h[s  bonbons,  with  his  rosy  heels 
in  the  sand,  and  hii  tcie»  sticking  straight  up  not  a 
huge  dintaae^!  from  hu  no^e. 

■*  After  ftl!,*^  be  9A\d  to  hfanself,  "my  fafth  is 
f'quflUy  filmjile  ;  thiti  chUd  Bays  '  there  is  one  God,' 
I  gay  '  there  \»  none/  I  daro  say  we  find  our  canons 
eqnalty  iiatiBfactory," 

ThQ  cur^  ca^me  strolling  back  over  the  beach. 

"  They  had  nearly  forgotten  thy  seine,  Manon,*' 
he  paid. 

'  That  would  huve  been  unlucky  for  the  boats," 
said  Manon. 

"  Is  Manon,  then,  a  partner?"  asked  Monsieur  de 
Volfe. 

"  Manon  is  a  waif  cast  on  Yvonne's  Hand  by  the 
sea,"  said  the  cor^,  **  and  the  good  fishers  devote 
the  catch  of  one  seine  of  every  shoal  to  her  use. 
These  ohildren  of  mine  are  good  Christians.  Gome, 
Andre,  this  is  no  fut-day,  and  Dame  Joliette  likes 
to  keep  her  feasts  as  well  as  her  fksts.  We  must 
not  keep  her  fish-soup  waiting." 

**Au  revoiTy  Manon,"  said  Andr^  de  Volffe,  bow* 
Ing  to  her  as  courteously  as  though  she  were  a 
duchess  en  masgve  in  a  peasant's  dress. 

**Au  revoir,  monsieur,'*  said  Manon,  for  of  neoes- 
si^she  would  see  the  euro's  nephew  agahi. 

Pierrot  would  have  been  courteous,  probably, 
but  his  hands,  mouth  and  eyes  were  full  of  oon-bons, 
and— still  the  only  true  philosopher  of  the  party— 
he  noticed  but  himself  and  his  saccharine  posses- 
sions. 

Manon  took  her  knitting  ftom  a  quahit  bag  at  her 
side— for,  like  the  mother  of  the  **  white-armed 
Nausicaa,"  she 

•(  On  the  8koiQ!>,  sea-puiplcd,  spent 
Her  morning  toll  "-< 

and  seated  hefseif  on  the  rib  of  a  broken  boat  to 
watch  the  shoal  and  the  mackerel-boats. 

Pierrot  SAt  at  her  f^t,  and,  having  gobbled  his 
hon-honSf  demanded  hers,  which  rae  gave  hhn 
readily.  .   . 

"  Box,  too,"  said  Pferrot,  with  the  imperial  as- 
surance' of  three  Summers. 

Manon  flushed  redly,  and  slipped  it  behind  the 
laces  of  her  bodice. 


Pierrot  thing  himself  on  his  back,  shook  his  fiat 
\  to  the  air,  and  shrieked. aloud, 
anon  aprang  up,  and  ran  away  swift  aa  a  cvr- 


len  to  the  air,  and  shrieked. aloud. 

Manon  aprang  up,  and  ran  awi  , 
lew intoFamr  PeniTu's  dark  hut,  where  she  lired. 


A  figure  of  St  Peter  stood,  witlh  a  ahisll  for  eau 
&enM  at  his  fbet,  and  she  thrnst  the  box  behtod  tfie 
patron  saint  of  '*  Yvonne's  Hand." 

'*  Now  he  ia  safe,"  she  said  to  herself,  tdnmpk- 
antly— not  "  it,"  the  box,  but  "  he,"  the  oameo 
head  which  resembled  Andr^  de  Volfe. 
.  At  sunset  the  boats  came  heavily  round  the  hmz 
—heavy  on  the  wtog  aa  cormorants  satiated  with 
fishy  prey.  The  breakers,  like  beasts  langnid  In 
the  heat  and  glory  of  the  sun,  complained  in  aleepy 
mutterings.  Their  curvated  paws  crept  softly 
against  the  bar,  and  threw  Oriental  riches  of  mbj, 
amethyst  and  diamonds  in  a  fine  spray  over  its 
pearly  line.  The  sky  was  a  pallid  green,  with  ver- 
tebrated  lines  of  red  gold  and  salmon  color  ribbloff 
it,  and  here  and  there  a  small  cloud,  red  as  thoof  K 
a  Titan  goddess  stood  to  the  heavens  and  polled  tlia 
roses  troBk  her  mighty  brows  to  fltog  at  the  planet 
rolling  at  her  feet  The  sun  still  blazed,  bnt  a  tri- 
nmnbafit  star  led  the  van  of  nicht 

The  purple  hills  at  sunset  fulfilled  most  fhUy  their 
mission.  Built  of  amethyst,  capped  with  rose, 
veined  with  gold,  they  were  no  longer  barreo.  In 
their  awful  beauty  they  fiooded  the  world  whieh 
looked  up  at  them  with  silent  assoraaoes  of  divinity. 
They  were  high  priests  who  adored  themselves  for 
the  service  of  the  Temple  of  the  Universe. 

The  beach  rapidly,  became  a  Joyoos  harly-builj 
of  men,  women  and  children. 

The  fish-dealers  from  the  far-aw;^y  town  had  come 
with  two-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  sleek  donkeys, 
to  bring  away  mackerel. 

The  seines  were  emptied  on  the  sand,  and  ankle^ 
deep  to  the  silver,  green,  ebony,  flashtog  heaps  of 
fish,  they  piled  up  the  tall,  narrow  baskets,  made 
in  the  marsh  beyond. 

The  women  crimsoned  and  laughed  at  their  labor, 
the  dogs  ran  round  the  fish,  barking  and  leaping. 
A  merry  breeze  stole  up  to  **  spy  out  the  land,"  and 
lifted  the  flapping  ears  of  the  Imen  oaps  and  the  gay 
kerchieft. 

Into  the  hurly-burly  strode  Monsieur  de  Yolfe, 
with  a  baaket  on  his  arm. 

**  Monsieur  le  Cxa6  has  sent  me  to  bu/  some  of 
Manon's  mackerel,"  he  said,  explatotog  tomself. 

Manon  was  fllling  her  tali  round  baaket  with  the 
silver  and  emerald  fish. 

"  It  has  been  a  good  shoal,"  she  said,  patoted 
against  the  limpid  sky  to  every  delicate  line  aa  she 
stooped  over  her  task,  *'  and  my  setoe  was  full  of 
fishes.    Are  they  not  lovely,  monsieur!" 

"  The  air  is  fresher  here  than  to  any  other  spot 
to  France,"  said  the  professor,  as  he  packed  nis 
basket    '*  I  feel  younger  than  I  did  this  morning." 

"Are  there,  then,  many  other  places  to  Franoe?" 
asked  Manon,  wistltilly. 

"Many,  my  child.  Shouldst  thou  like  to  see 
themr' 

"  No,"  said  Manon,  ahaktog  her  head. 

Monsieur  de  Volfe  smiled  at  her. 

*'  Why  not,  Manon?"  he  aaked. 

**  I  do  not  love  them,"  she  said. 

Walking  back  to  bis  uncle ^s,  this  scientific  man  of 
forty  found  himself  revolving  a  new  problem. 

**  This  little  Manon  has  a  heart  I  wonder  has 
she  a  mind?" 

To  those  standtog  to  the  outer  oourt  there  is 
generally  little  to  see  or  to  describe  to  what  we  call 
**  love-making."  Anthonies  and  Oeopi^ras  make 
thehr  love  a  tyrant  to  an  age,  and  there  is  something 
to  paint  to  the  world  in  the  cause  of  thrones  hnrlea 
down  and  the  disordered  flight  of  routed  navies. 
Romeo  and  Juliet  love,  and  one  looks  and  wonders 
at  the  strength  of  the  passion  which  wroas(ht  their 
end ;  but  hen  was  a  little  giri  who  loved  all  things 
naturally,  and  a  man-  of  middle  age  who  was  capable 
of  honeky  of  emotion,  and  no  one  with  a  rignt  to 
toterfere  on  social  pleas  of  rank  and  fitness. 
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Tlieirs  dioQld  have  heen  the  fndesoribabld,  the 
happiest  and  natnral  state  of  tore.  A  universal 
glow  on  the  landscape,  not  of  sun,  moon  or  star,  an 
episode  in  the  gift  <^  a  flower,  a  lingering  by  starlit 
waters,  rolnmes  in  swift  message  of  eye  to  eje,  a 
natnral  openinic  of  blossoms  to  the  snn,  a  natural 
ripening  of  f^uit  to  perfection,  a  simple  walking  in 
that  path  which  Divinity  meant  for  human  feet  since 
He  placed  the  first  husband  and  the  first  wife  to 
keep  His  garden,twhenoe  flowed  the  fcmr  rivers.  It 
is  only  when  Satan  adds  the  tragic  element  to  those 
vital  dramas  that  they  become  nniversally  inter- 


People  who  can  take  the  scalpel  and  dissect  an 
Innocent  love  are  like  certain  travelers,  who  cannot 
see  a  high  altar  decked  for  Mass  without  apprais- 
ing the  gems  and  mentally  weighing  the  candle- 
sticks bearing  the  holy  tapers.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  such  persons  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  delicate  iprings  of  feeling,  the  minnte 
nerves  ot  sympathy,  of  which  they  pretend  to  dis- 
course so  learnedly. 

Monsieur  de  Yolfe  had  lived  without  loving  for  a 
very  simple  reason :  he  had  never  thought  about  it. 

He  was  a  busy  scientist,  sweeping  arch  of  heaven 
and  depth  of  profoundest  deep  to  prove  to  the 
creatures  of  God  that  He  did  not  exist.  As  the 
interstellar  spaces  are  void  of  stars,  his  mind,  where 
it  was  not  filled  with  that "  much  learning/'  which 
ofttimes  **  maketh  mad,'*  was  void  also. 

He  had  no  purple-lighted  dreams  of  an  eternal 
fhture,  in  which  angels  were  to  call  him  Father  and 
Husband ;  he  was,  in  fact,  noble  enough  to  despise 
a  passion  which  be  could  not  imagine  divine  or 
eternal,  and  it  was  this  histinct  of  nobility  which 
left  him  unloving  and  unloved.  * 

Manoa  betrayed  him  into  loving  her,  as  the  bird 
singing  f^om  tree  to  tree  drew  the  moidc  wandering 
through  the  wood  for  a  hundred  years,  which 
seemed  as  a  few  hours.  Manon  steered  the  rude 
boat  which  his  muscular  arms  propelled  many  a 
mile  to  sea ;  Manon*s  naked  feet  sprang  before  him 
up  the  wild  rocks,  whose  secrets  he  struck  out  with 
hu  geologist's  hammer,  leading  him  by  dizzy  path 
and  purpTe-walled  defile. 

Her  mind  gave  him  curious  fflimpsea  of  semi- 
darkened  riches,  a  mine  of  unpolished  gems  which 
sparkled  faintly  in  the  light  of  religion  and  not  of 
learning.  Her  heart,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  ex- 
quiaiteflower,  perfect,  and  reveling  hi  the  full  light 
ot  the  sun. 

One  might  say  that,  while  religion  was  but  a  f^nt 
|;Ummer  to  her  mind,  it  was  the  coloring  and  per- 
fume of  her  heart^that  is,  her  belief  was  not 
mental,  like  De  Volfe's  unbelief,  but  belonp^ed  to 
the  heart;  De  YoUe'a  mind  was  that  of  an  infidel, 
his  heart  was  that  of  a  devout  worahiper. 

The  professor  had  been  six  weeks  at "  Yvonne's 
Hand.'^  There  was  no  foliage,  no  stubble,  no  vine- 
yards, to  mark  the  ruddy  steps  of  Summer,  and  the 
bills,  the  sea  and  the  heavens  told  no  tales  of 
*'  seed-time  and  harvest." 

The  twilight,  silver-hooded,  dropped  earlier,  a 
firesher  breeze  blew  brighter  roaes  into  Mauon's 
eheeks.  Grandfather  Perlivu  wore  hia  red  nighUcap 
all  day,  and  Dame  Loia  sat  oftener  in  her  neighbors' 
ehimney-eomeis  and  told  over  her  '*  conUi  de  la 
tAgogne  "  more  frequently. 

Jf  anon  sat  under  a  boat  mending  her  seine ;  Noa 
stood  in  the  line  of  foam  patching  the  brown  side  of 
bis  fishing-boat,  and  watching  Manon  out  of  the 
eomer  of  his  eye. 

The  philosopher  Pierrot  lay  on  a  sail  sucking  his 
fiat  fist  and  watchfaig  a  seagull  fiying  from  the  purple 
olifis  to  the  sapphire  sea. 

The  profesBor  sat  beside  Manon,  abstracted,  his 
fingers  buried  in  his  chestnut  beard,  his  blue  spec- 
tacles on  his  knee. 

A  braid  of  Manon's  hair,  tied  with  a  scarlet  rib- 
bon, hung  on  her  bosom;  her  slim  shadow,  cast  on 
the  sand  at  his  fiset,  showed  how  little  there  was  of 
the  woman  about  her;  the  snowy  linen  of  her  cap 


fhimed  the  argent  of  a  Ace  no  sun  or  wind  could 
coarsen  or  roi^hen ;  her  little  bare  feet  lay  plnkly 
in  the  sand— her  eyes  showed  a  glittering  bne  of 
light  under  downcast  Uds :  a  brown  sparkle  like  a 
brook  imder  trembling  pillows. 

Noa,  Pierrot,  Manon  4nd  the  professor  had  the 
beach  to  themselves  but  for 'the  gull.  The  wind 
blew  Noa*s  parsley  locks  into  his  eyes,  and  he  made 
a  BneTitanio  ailhouette  against  the  low-dipping 
sky,  the  water  foaming  to  his  knees,  and  his  hammer 
swinging  up  and  down,  all  picked  out  hi  Jet  against 
sapphire. 

Suddenly  he  dropped  his  hammer  into  the  boat 
and  came  splashing  through  the  foam  and  up  the 
beach,  and  placed  himself  before  Manon  and  the 
professor. 

"Monsieur  is  going  away  to-morrow  !"  he  said. 

Monsieur  brought  nis  eyes  back  from  space  and 
fixed  them  on  the  fisher. 

**  No ;  I  go  to-night ;  the  moon  is  at  the  full,  and 
I  like  a  moonlit  tramp  when  occasion  serves." 

"  Monsieur  is  not  coming  back  ?" 

Monsieur  smiled. 

"  Yes  I  am." 

**  Dame  Joliette  is  a  lyhig  old  jade." 

"Parcxemoter' 

"  She  said  that  Manon  here  was  to  go  and  be  a 
fine  lady ;  go  to  a  school  and  wear  silk  aad  velvet" 

'*  Well,  that  is  all  true." 

'* Monsieur,  Manon  here  belongs  to  'Yvonne's 
Hand.'" 

"  On  the  contrary." 

"  To  whom,  then  ?  We  picked  her  from  a  wreck ; 
we  fill  her  seine  for  her ;  she  eats  our  bread ;  she  is 
ours." 

**  She  is  mine,"  said  the  professor,  smiling. 

'*  That  is  true,"  said  Manon,  sedately. 

She  did  not  blush;  she  was  sufficiently  near 
heaven  to  love  without  blushing. 

Noa  ground  his  bare,  muscnUr  foot  into  the 
sand. 

"  I  say  she  is  ours,  Monsieur  the  Infidel— Mon- 
sieur the  Stranger.  Dost  thou  want  her  to  offer  her 
op  to  Satan  ?  Listen,  Manon ;  I  have  heard  of  such 
things." 

'*  Tut,  tut !"  said  the  professor ;  "  men  make  thefr 
own  Satans.  When  we  are  settled.*  come  and  see 
us  hi  Paris,  and  thou  wflt  find  that,  after  all, 
<  Yvonne's  Hand '  was  not  quite  imbecile  when  it 
gave  me  Manon." 

Noa  turned  livid. 

Monsieur  did  not  relish  discussing  his  love-af&irs 
with  this  fisher-down.  He  frowned,  and  roee  to 
his  feet. 

**  Come,  Manon,"  he  said. 

"  Go,  Manon !"  cried  Noa.  mockingly. 

Manon  "  forsook  her  net "  like  the  saint  of  old, 
and  rose. 

"  The  hole  is  mended,"  she  said.  "  The  boats 
are  going  out  to-night.*' 

Maoon  had  never  had  an  ideal  lover.  De  Yolfe 
was  the  first  revelation  to  her  mind  of  a  man  whom 
she  could  love.  He  waa  middle-aged :  that  did  not 
strike  her.  He  was  not  handsome.  To  her  he  waa 
glorious  as  the  hills,  tbe  sea  and  the  stars.  His 
great  nund  was  to  her  what  the  open  cathedrafls 
to  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard— she  could  enter  hi 
at  all  times,  and  in  its  rich  vastness  worship  God. 
To  him  it  seemed  that  this  holy  young  soul  which 
was  cored  hi  his  became  one  with  him,  and  gave  or 
awoke  in  hhn  cravmgs  for  a  god  and  an  immor- 
tality. 

Two  things  cannot  ^w  together  without  a  com- 
munion of  natures  ansbig  between  them.  He  be- 
gan to  desfre  a  god,  hi  order  that  Manon  might 
partake  of  thhi  eternity— in  order  that  he  riiould 
share  this  eternity  witn  Manon.  Surely  that  love 
must  be  of  divine  origin  which  requfres  a  divinity  to 
clothe  it  with  the  majesty  of  incorruption. 

The  professor's  burly  figure  and  Manon's  slender 
one  climbed  the  hills  together  at  the  point  where 
the  right  foat  of  the  purple  arms  boffoted  the  sea. 
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'*  So  the  boats  are  going  oat  to-night?  Bat  there 
wUl  be  a  atonn/'  said  De  Yolfe. 

He  never  talked  of  love  to  this  little  woman,  bnt 
at  rare  intervals  it  was  a  strange  emotion  to  iiim, 
and  he  was  secretive  aboat  it  as  one  might  be  ot  a 
treasure  infinitely  precious,  bat  which  bad  not  yet 
dropped  into  it^  proper  casket  hk  the  treasure- 


He  had  also  a  hamorons  idea,  sot  anmized 
with  a  little  pain,  that  be  at  forty  and  MaMii  at 
sixteen  made  a  rather  inoongraons-lookhig  pair  of 
lovers— a  fSact  which  never  for  a  seoond  presenlad 
itself  to  Manon. 

"A  storm?"  said  Manon.    "The  sky  is  clear, 
monsieur." 


M ANOM'S  BBIMB.— ''  MANON  SLirPED  ON  BKR  KNOB  BBBIDI  TEE  rROmSOR,  THIN  DOWN,  A8  W9VM  A 
VCELE  COTS  TBM  tFFKM  CV  A  FIKLD-LILT,  ACBOSS  BIS  CHS8T," 
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A  XKnCAlC  PAUL  OLIFPOBD.— "  HIS  COMPANIONS  FKLL  OVBB  LIKB  DBAD  MEN,  AND  HAD  NOT 
HEPWOBTH  DBAGOHD  THE  MAID  TO  ONB  SIDE,  SHE  WOULD  HATE  FALLEN  IN  THE  FIRE.*' 


He  took  a  little  barometer  from  his  pocket,  and 
showed  her  the  mercury  rapidly  fttUioff,  explaining 
the  eaose  to  her  ai  they  climbed  the  sloping  shoul- 
der of  the  hiU. 

Manon's  brows  contracted  over  her  shining 
eyes. 

"Art  thoo,  then,  afraid  of  storms?"  asked  De 
Yolfe,  as  they  paused,  looking  at  tiie  sea. 

"  They  are  oar  wild  beasts,"  answered  Manon, 
"  and  they  are  not  like  the  wolves  in  the  forest  be- 
yond YTonne's  Hand— one  cannot  slay  them.  Once 
Goirean,  the  basket-maker,  slew  a  wolf  which  had 
deronred  his  little  son,  who  was  going  throogh  the 
wood  to  his  uncle  the  charcoal-bamer's  hut.  When 
he  had  slain  the  wolf,  he  went  home  and  died,  poor 
Father  Goireau  !*' 

**  Thou  hast  no  one  to  dread  these  wOd-beast 
storms  for  r*  said  the  profenor. 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  see  how  many  huts  there  are  in 
TTOone's  Hand !"  said  Manon ;  **  and  thou  sayest 
there  are  other  fisher-people  in  other  plsces." 

Tlii  professor  acknowledged  the  worshipftil  ten- 
derness of  Manon's  heart  with  a  silent  smile. 
She  satisfied  him  thoroughly.     She  was  some- 


thing unspoiled  fh)m  the  hand  of  this  IMfine 
Being  priests  spoke  of,  and  crucifixes  hung  be- 
fore nis  eves.  By  her  side  he  found  it  less  diffi- 
cult to  beliere  in  what  his  heart  had  oyer  groped 
for  like  a  blinded  Samson— divinity,  eternity,  immor- 
tality. The  interstellar  spaces  of  his  mud  were 
slowly  filling  with  the  presence  which  binds  the 
actual  universe  together. 

*' Suppose,  Manon,"  he  said,  *' that /were  sub- 
ject to  the  rage  of  these  wild  beasts  of  thtaie,  what 
then  ?    Wouldst  thou  think  them  more  dreadfU  f^ 

Manon^s  little  fkce  blanched.  She  sobbed  with  a 
dry  catching  of  her  breath.    She  shook  her  head. 

*'  I  am  unlearned,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  no  words 
to  answer.  I  cannot  tell  what  there  is  in  my  heart. 
I  could  weep  for  those  others  if  the  sea  destroyed 
them,  but  for  thou  I  would  only  know  there  was  a 
great  blackness  in  my  soul,  with  the  good  God 
above  it.  People  are  less  unhappy  when  they  weep, 
monsieur." 

*'  How  dost  thoo  know  that,  Manon  r* 

'*0h!  I  know.  Father  Peril vu's  great-grandchild, 
little  Margaton,  died.  She  was  like  an  angel,  mon- 
sieur, and  he  adored  her,  but  be  neTor  shed  a  tear 
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orer  her ;  bat  Dune  Lolt  wept  as  though  she  were 
peeling  onions,  and  at  the  sancie  time  said  it  was  a 
good  event  for  Noa,  as  the  little  one's  share  in  the 
boat  and  seine  would  come  to  him.  Ever  since  I 
never  weep  when  I  am  sorry." 

Manon  nodded  gravely  at  the  treacherous  sea, 
meditating,  with  her  little  arms  folded  on  her  chest, 
and  her  great,  soft  eyes  slowly  lighting  with  a  toi^ch 
of  humor. 

**  Besides,  not  so  long  ago,  Noa,  who  carves 
wooden  images  cleverly,  gave  me  at  New  Year's 
a  figure  of  a  saint  he  had  copied  from  one  he  had 
seen  at  Monsieur  le  Curb's ;  he  was  a  child,  mon- 
sieur, with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  wings,  and  I  don*t 
know  what  blessed  saint  he  was,  but  be  must  be 
rery  holy,  for  the  good  cur^  had  him  under  a  little 
roof  of  glass  to  sanctify  his  httle  salon  where  the 
roses  grow— ah !  those  wonderful  roses !  dost  thou 
love  them,  dear  mondenr  ?— and  Pierrot  broke  it 
one  day,  and  I  cried  for  that,  and  Noa " 

UMion  paused. 

'^Uo  on,  dear  child,"  said  the  professor. 

**  And  Noa  found  me  weeping,  and  said  I  must  be 
his  wife,  becanse  he  knew  I  loved  him  from  weep- 
faig  over  the  loss  of  his  handiwork ;  since  then,  too, 
moiutenr,  I  do  not  weep.  Dame  Lois  called  me 
Manon  la  fade  for  not  promising  to  wed  Noa.  But 
I amglad  of  one  thing !" 

'*  What  is  that,  my  Tittle  soul  ?" 

"  That  monsieur's  occupation  does  not  bring  him 
on  the  sea,  though  death  is  a  black  mackerel  that 
comes  to  every  one's  seine." 

When  the  professor  bade  Manon  adieu,  to  his  gay 
''  au  revoir  "  he  added  a  solemn  '*  God  bless  thee !" 
And  this— though  Manon  did  not  imagine  it— was  the 
primal  confession  of  a  new  belief. 

Manon,  in  a  linen  cap  and  gray  camisole,  shared 
with  God  the  intangible  glory  of  the  dawn  of  belief 
and  love  in  a  great  soul. 

A  donkey-cart,  gliatenhig  with  mackerel-scales, 
and  drawn  by  a  scrubby  ass  hidden  under  a  tattered 
tapestry  of  wild  elf-locks,  took  the  professor's  lug- 
ffage  across  the  marshes  to  the  to?m  bevond  the 
^forest,  while  monsieur  strode  off  across  the  shoul- 
der of  the  hill,  to  reach  the  same  goal  by  a  different 
and  more  picturesque  route,  his  beard  and  open 
coat  waving  in  the  wind,  freshening  every  moment. 

Manon  watched  him  out  of  sight.  He  climbed  the 
amethyst  hill  and  paused  for  a  moment,  a  gigantio 
black  form  against  a  banner  of  blood-red  flame 
which  streamed  across  the  sky.  His  geologist's 
hammer  was  with  his  luggage,  and  he  was  free  to 
wave  his  hands,  to  kiss  them  to  her  once  and  agahi. 
Then  he  turned  and  plunged  out  of  sight. 

"  He  will  return  soon,"  said  Father  Perhvu  to 
Msnon,  whose  fi&ce  was  set  like  a  small  mask  of 
ivory. 

"That  is  not  so  certain,"  said  Dame  Lois ;  "  it  is 
very  unlucky  to  watch  a  traveler  out  of  eight." 

**  He  will  soon  be  back,  Mam'selle  Manon,"  said 
Dame  Joliette,  the  curb's  housekeeper.  *'  Why,  this 
mnrnhig  I  commenced  to  fatten  a  goose— a  real 
giant,  as  broad  in  the  shoulders  as  Lois,  there, 
agatmt  his  return." 

'*  As  if  a  fat  goose  could  prevent  ill-luck !"  cried 
Dame  Lois. 

'*  He  will  return,"  said  Manon,  taking  Father 
Perlivn  by  the  hand. 

*'  God  bless  thee !  yes,  Httle  one.  Hark !  there 
'  they  are  shouting  for  Manon's  seine." 

The  night  came  hastily  up.  The  west  flamed ; 
the  east  hurled  swift-mshing  blackness  at  the  fiery 
areh ;  a  spitetnl  wind  sprang  from  its  jangle  like 
a  panther,  hiid  its  paw  on  the  sea,  raised  u  again 
and  lay  for  a  few  moments  quiet,  deadly,  watchfiil. 
The  moon  plunged  throng^  the  clouds,  her  spectral 
bow  raised  as  it  were  by  the  snllen  breakers  die 
fh)nted.  The  fishing-boats  were  still  out,  and  the 
women  ran  to  the  beach,  like  spectres  fai  the  phos- 
phorescent light,  to  listen  to  the  roaring  of  the  wild 
beasts  at  the  harbor  bar. 

A  bright,  white  light  flooded  the  sea.    The  terri- 


ble manes  of  the  breakers  lashed  the  rocka.  Oim 
might  fancy  the  beasts  at  those  tremendous  en- 
trances to  the  Romam  Amphitheatre  recently  dis- 
covered, looking  into  the  cslm  space  of  the  i^im^ 
and  howling. 

*' Thank  the  holy  saints'!  it  is  oahn  enough  In 
the  harbor."  said  Dame  Lois. 

**  I  would  rather  the  sea  howlfd  at  mv  very  feet,'* 
sobbed  Jeanne  Piton,  who  was  the  bride  of  a  week, 
and  whose  husband  was  oat  in  the  boats  for  the 
first  time  since  their  marriasre.  "Oh!  my  poor 
Jacques !  Oh !  that  I  might  share  his  danger  with 
him!" 

"  One  at  a  time,"  shrieked  Dame  Lois  above  the 
wind ;  "  one  of  a  family  is  enough  to  go  at  a  time  *V 

"Thou  canst  be  calm,"  sobbed  the  yoang  wife  ; 
"  thy  Noa  is  not  out  with  the  boats." 

"  Nay,  then,  he  went  to  his  uncle's  at  St.  Goo- 
neaux  Hole.    He  has  expectations  from  him." 

"  Oh,  the  wind !"  cried  Jeanne  Piton,  straining  her 
eyes  beyond  the  bar. 

"Take  comfort,  Jeanne  Pitoa,"  said  Picrrofa 
mother ;  "  see !  there  is  the  first  boat  rounding  the 
bar.    Ah !  be  sure  they  are  safe." 

"  Take  comfort,  Jeanne,"  said  Manon,  in  a  silvery 
treble. 

It  was  a  wonder  as  the  wind  rushed  round  the 
semicircle  of  the  hills  that  it  did  not  lift "  Yvonne's 
Hand,"  and  dash  it  into  yellow  dost  sirainst  those 

1>urple  battlements,  and  whirl  Mbudh  like  a  swan's 
(Batner  in  its  mad  vertex,  to  Qit  moon  ward. 

One,  two,  three,  si t;.  fen  b«jftts  ijlnngcd  inthroogh 
the  narrow  passage  hitrj  the  hurbor  of  '*  Yvonne's 
Hand."  their  bows  plotiged  into  the  eslmer  water 
like  toe  beaks  of  s(v!^bifdSt  ^^^ir  s:ernft  raised  on 
the  breakers  which  roarcJ  ro^nd  the  entrance.  The 
moon  cast  a  severe  tight:  the  clouila  rolled  a  cestos 
of  jet  and  saffron  roufid  t^e  h^fimui  spears  of 
flame  ran  from  thoge  bank  a  toward  the  purple 
space  where  tiie  moon  rode^louely  ma  a  silver-gar- 
mented ghost. 

"A  boat  for  all  one's  fingers!"  cried  Dame  Lois; 
"  St.  Peter  be  praised !  Jeanne  Piton,  thy  husband 
is  safe." 

Jeanne  olasped  her  fingers  under  her  gay  shawl, 
and  laughed  hysterically. 

"  Thank  God,"  said  Manon. 

"  The  boats  sit  heavy  on  the  water ;  there  has 
been  a  good  take,"  said  a  fisher's  wifis;  instructed 
by  poverty,  these  people  had  learned  when  a  danger 
was  past  to  thank  heaven,  cease  shuddering,  and 
grasp  the  world  again. 

The  women  fiocked  together  and  commenced 
chattering. 

"Manon  here  eyesYatot's  boat  He  took  her 
seine  to-day— for  the  last  time,  too.  Well«  good 
luck  to  it." 

"  Yatot's  boat  rides  Hghter  than  the  others.  Thine 
is  deep  enongh,  Freselde." 

"  The  men  are  not  shoating,  however.  That  is  a 
wonder,  for  broad  shoals  have  been  rare  as  grails' 
scales  this  Summer." 

"  Lois  does  not  care  for  that ;  she  Is  rich,  thoa 
seest."  i 

Lois  tossed  her  fat  chin  complacently. 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be,  neighbor.  My  brother  > 
at  Gooneauz  Hole  is  not  ill-to-do,  however,  and , 
he  has  promised  a  thing  or  two."  i 

"  That  is  the  reason,  then,  Noa  goes  thither  so  I 
often  by  that  wild  clUT-path.    Well,  that  is  bat 
right."  I 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?  Gold  scales  the  greatest ! 
fish ,  and  Noa  is  no  fool."  ' 

"Are  the  baskets  ready?" 

"  Yes;  and  here  are  the  boats." 

"  How  silent  they  are  1"  said  Manon  to  Grand- 
father Perlivo. 

The  boats  one  after  another  skimmed  to  their 
anchorage.    Jacques  Pitoa's  was  first,  Yatot's  last 

Manon  led  Grandfather  Perlivu  down  to  the  wet 
edge  of  the  sand.    He  liked  to  see  the  maokereto, 
share  by  the  sight  m  the  bustle  and  tuinoiL 
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"Bow  fiiU  the  boats  are!"  dried  1^)18,  beMnd 
tbem. 

Maoon  Dodded.  Some  of  Uie  fishera,  she  tlionght, 
tooked  at  her  strangeW. 

**  Perbape,"  she  aaia  to  herself),"  my  seine  broke, 
and  they  lost  my  mackerel."  ' 

"  Where  are  thy  tongues,  mr  men  f  cried  Dame 
Lois,  over  her  head.  "  Here  Is  Manon  waiting  for 
news  of  her  seine.'' 

Jeanne  Piton  was  knee-deep  in  the  water,  cling- 
ing to  her  husband  with  one  nand,  with  the  other 
polliog  his  seine  on  shore. 

She  pat  her  red  mouth  against  his  ear. 

"  I  love  thee  better  than  oefore/'  she  said. 

He  kissed  her  silently. 

"  Is  that  Manon  on  the  beach  there,  mv  Jeanne  ?*' 

"Tes.  Is  her  sebe  foil!  Ther  will  buy  her 
'.  bride's  dress,  those  good  little  maokereL" 

"  Hush !    Truly  her  seine  is  foil.*' 

Four  men  lifted  over  the  side  of  Yatot's  boat  a 
seine.  They  waded  in  with  it,  a  distance  of  a  few 
feet.  As  they  tramped  thronsh  the  uneasy  water, 
the  other  fishers  leaped  from  their  boats,  pulled  off 
their  woolen  caps,  and  crossed  themselves. 

On  the  outer  fringe  of  women  a  murmur  ran. 

"A  what?" 

"  Hush !" 

"  1  heard  Pitou  say  that " 

They  drew  back  as  the  four  men  advanced,  waist- 
deep  m  the  water.  These  carried  the  seine  upon 
their  shoulders.    Their  heads  were  bare. 

The  women  cowered  back. 

"  That  Is  my  seine !"  cried  Manon,  smiling  and 
nodding. 

Thev  carried  the  seine  up  the  beach,  and  laid  it 
down  before  Manon  and  Grandfather  Perlivu.  The 
women  followed,  running,  exclaiming,  mystified. 

The  fishers  of  *'  Yvonne's  "Hand ''  faced  their 
special  trajgedies  foot  to  foot.  When  a  man  was 
drowned,  if  they  found  the  corpse,  they  wrung  the 
water  from  his  nahr,  and  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  the 
woman  who  had  loved  him. 

''  Manon,"  said  Yatot,  an  old  man,  short  and 
broad,  **  thy  seine  has  brought  thee  an  evil  draught, 
poor  little  one !" 

They  drew  back  the  dripping  wet,  blackened 
cordage,  and  showed  her  what  her  seine  had 
brought  her.  The  face  of  the  professor  lay  on  its 
dark  folds,  serene  and  peaceful,  the  dead  face  of  a 
good  man.  His  templr  slow^  bled,  his  hands  were 
plunged  into  his  pockets. 

"He  must  have  fallen  from  the  rocks ;  he  drifted 
into  her  seine  by  the  will  of  the  saints,"  said  Yatot, 
looking  round  upon  the  crowd. 

Aianon  slipped  on  her  knees  beside  the  professor, 
then  down,  as  when  a  sickle  cuts  the  stem  of  a  field- 
Wy,  across  his  chest, 

"When  men  are  dead !"  cried  Dame  Lois,  point- 
ing tp  the  trickling  blood,  "  they  do  not  bleed  I" 

A  wild  confusion  instantly  reigned. 

When  Noa  returned  from  Gfooneauz  Hole  the 
next  day.  Dame  Lois  met  him  at  the  door  of  their 
but 

"  Cease  thy  shouting,  Noa.  Art  thou  drunken, 
pig?    I  have  a  guest  in  thy  bed." 

"  Who  is  that,  mother f  Faith,  I  tried  a  glass  of 
absinthe  on  my  way  home,  and  I  see  three  suns." 

Manon  suddenly  glided  out  on  him,  and  laid  chill 
fingers  on  his  burning  wrist 

*'  Thou  here,  Manon?"  he  cried,  recoiling  a  step 
from  her ;  his  parsley  locks  seemed  to  rustle  on  his 
head,  his  jaw  feU  a  httle. 

"Come  in,"  said  Manon;  "there  is  one  within 
wi^s  to  see  thee,  Noa.'-' 

"  Go  in!"  cried  Lois,  pushing  him  by  his  shoul- 
ders. 

In  the  murky  room  there  stood  a  carved  bed. 
On  it  lay  the  professor,  with  a  bandage  round  his 
temples. 

"Thou  seest!"  cried  Lois,  proudly, "  thy  mother's 
skill  and  Manon's  seine  saved  him  r' 

Dame  Lois  poured  the  story  into  Koa's  stupid 


ears,  while  the  professor  looked  at'  htiti,  tfktmn 
nestling  by  his  pillow. 

De  Yolfe  stretched  out  his  band  to  the  fishennan. 
Noa,  Impelled  by  some  invisible  pow^r.  advanced 
and  took  K ;  his  face  wss  covered  with  beads  of 
perspiration,  his  clurst  seemed  locked  in  bands  of 
iron,  the  pupils  of  Ms  eyes  dAated  fearfoBf . 

De  Yolh  held  Noa's  hand  iQ  his  firmly.  Noa 
sobered  under  the  steady  gaze  of  his  brown  eyes-^ 
he  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

"  God  be  thanked,"  said  the  professor,  "that  I 
live  to  grasp  thy  hand  to-day." 

Noa  said  nothing.  Great  throes  were  shaking  his 
soul.  Nature  had  never  molded  him  for  a  mur- 
derer. 

De  Yolfb  releas<^d  his  hand  with  a  smUe,  which 
was  a  gloriotis  revelation  of  certain  things  partaln- 
ing  to  the  divine  origin  of  man.  He  looked  round. 
Dame  Lois  had  gone  out 

"  I  pardon  and  forget,"  he  said,  signiflcantiy. 

But  three  persons  ever  knew  the  secret  of  the 

Srofessor's  fall  from  the  cliflb  —  Monsieur  apd 
[adame  de  Yolfe  and  "  Unple  Noa,"  ss  Manon's 
children  call  the  gray-eyed  fisherman,  who  every 
Summer  takes  them  sailmg  in  his  mackerel  boat  in 
the  bay  of  "  Yvorme's  Hand." 

On  the  wall  of  the  ChMeau  de  Yolfe  in  Provence 
hangs  "Manon's  Seine";  but  her  children  will 
never  hear  the  entire  story  connected  with  its 
bronze  meohes. 


A  Mexican  Paul  Clifford 

I  WAS  sitting  smoking  one  evening  on  the  broad, 
cool  gallery  that  surrounds  the  prinotpal  fonda,  or 
hotel,  of  CuUacan,  in  the  province  of  Smaloa,  and 
about  me  were  a  number  of  Americans,  BngUshmen 
and  "Dons,"  as  the  English-speaking  people  of 
that  country  call  the  Spannh- Americans,  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  "  greasers,"  or  mixed  bloods. 

The  killing  of  the  noted  outlaw  Pedro  Carada 
was  the  all-absorbing  topic  «of  conversation.  Of 
course  there  was  no  lack  of  kindred  stories,  and  the 
citing  of  cases  paraBel  to  that  of  Pedro  Cavada. 
One  of  these  stories  was  told  by  a  tall,  handsome 
young  Englishman,  and  though  it  had  less  of  the 
marvelous  in  it  than  some  other  narratives,  it 
was  told  in  such  a  charming  way.  and  with  snch  a 
rich,  full  voice,  that  I  cannot  resist  reproducing  it 
from  the  pages  of  my  well-filled  Journal  for  the  year 
1869. 

I  wish  I  conM  give  an  idea  of  Arthur  Bell's  man- 
ner, it  was  so  dengbffiilly  cod,  quiet  and  effective, 
and  withal  conveying  a  flavor  of  humor  like  the 
aroma  of  rich  wine. 

"  I  am  very  sure  our  combined  experience  with 
these  rascals  wotild  make  a  very  respeetftMe  volume 
of  adventure,  tiiough  its  being  so  pafaifiilly  true,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  work  against  its  populariff . 
I  have  noticed  that  an  hiferior  work  of  fletion  is.  as 
a  rule,  more  popular  than  a  rolume  of  exact  facts 
treating  of  Die  same  subject" 

Arthur  Beil  lit  a  dgar,  and  we  all  deelded  that 
this  off-hand  criticism  was  rery  oorre6t«  The  young 
Englishman  was  settling  himself  into  a  good  posi- 
tion—to listen.  He  felt  not  a  little  valfif  Of  his  ac- 
complishment as  a  listener,  when  one  of  His  fHends 
said: 

"  Bell,  I  have  heard  about  your  affair  witii  daneho 
Perez,  during  the  French  invasion,  but  as  I  never 
heard  your  own  Tersion,  I  am  sure  it  would  afford 
aU  pleasure  if  you  would  relate  it" 

We  an  agreed  with  this  suggestion,  and  Arthur 
Bell  blew  1  stream  of  smoke  from  his  yellow- 
bearded  lips,  and  laughed  in  a  quiet  way.,  as  ff  his 
friend's  words  recalled  some  extraordinarily  ftmny 
event  indeed*  ,  ^ 

"  Sanoho  Perez  ?  Tes,  that  was  sojnething  of  an 
adventure.  Danced  odd  liBllow  that  Sancho  was, 
and  not  devoid  of  eodrage.    Pardoik^  my  laughing. 
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geitleatn,  but  1  wms  to  otoTtrly  sold  by  this  person, 
ianoho  Peres,  that  I  eidoy  the  thoqghi  of  it  to  thii 
day,  tiMBck,  to  be  candid,  I  never  liad  more  teriooa 
thooffhtB  m  my  life  than  dnrinf  the  short  time  of  my 
▼erTintimate  acquaintance  with  this  Mexican  Paul 
GltR>rd. 

"  Ton  may  remember  that  during  the  civil  war  in 
America,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
in  the  Unned  States,  a  very  Urgt  business  was  done 
in  transporting  cotton  &x>m  Texas,  and  the  States 
beyond,  to  Matamoros,  on  the  Bio  Grande.  From 
tf  atamoros  it  was  sent  to  some  of  the  Mexican  sea- 
ports, and  80  across  the  Atlantic,  withont  running 
the  risk  of  the  blockading  vessels.  I  came  over  to 
represent  my  uncle's  house,  in  Manchester,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  did  not  lack  for  novelty  or  excite- 
ment duringthe  years  ftom  '62  to  '65.  I  made  five 
trips  fi'om  jBast  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  Tampico 
dumg  this  time,  tiJdng  gold  with  me  to  pay  for  the 
cotton,  as  we  had  no  banking  ftkoOities.  We  carried 
the  cotton  away  in  great  wsgons  drawn  by  a  dozen 
'  oxen,  or  the  same  number  of  mules,  and  as  we  were 
frequently  joined  by  other  trains,  I  have  seen  four 
hundred  of  these  immense  teams  following  one  after 
the  other  through  the  arid  wilds  of  Western  Texas. 

**  It  was  a  time  of  danger,  you  may  be  sure,  for 
apart  from  the  combatants  in  the  civil  war,  whom 
we  had  to  watch,  there  were  the  Indians,  who  cared 
more  for  our  hair  than  our  cotton,  prowling  along 
the  Rio  Grande.  Then  the  Mexicans  under  Juarez, 
and  the  French  under  Maximilian,  made  things 
lively  and  interestlDg  in  Mexico.  Added  to  which 
facts,  deserters  from  the  Elmperor's  army,  inde- 
pendeDt  Mexican  bandits,  fugitive  ^slaves  from 
Texas,  and  the  wild  adventurers  of  every  country 
in  Europe,  served  to  complete  the  utter  msecurity 
to  life  and  property  that  prevailed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bio  Bravo  at  that  time. 

"As  I  recall  the  camp  scenes  and  rough  life  of 
the  days  when  I  was  unng  my  best  efforts  to  stav 
the  cotton  famine  in  Manchester,  I  feel  that  I  could, 
without  effort  to  myself,  succeed  in  exhausting  the 
patience  of  my  kindest  friends,  by  talking  about  it 
for  a  week  continusJly,  and  even  uten,  I  assure  you, 
I  would  not  have  nme  to  go  into  alL  the  details. 
However,  this  is  not  at  all  to  the  point,  I  started  out 
to  tell  you  about  Sancho  Perez,  so  I  will  resist  all 
f\wtber  temptations  to  digress. 

**  I  was  at  Tampico  some  mohths  before  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  and  was  preparing  for  my  last 
cotton  expedition  into  Texas,  a  fact  that  did  not  fill 
me  with  gloon,  for  the  novelty  of  my  surroundings 
having  worn  off,  I  became  neartily  tired  of  its 
coarser  fisatives  and  its  constant  dangers.  I  looked 
lorward  with  pleasure  to  my  return,  when  I  could 
go  home  to  Sngland,  and  walk  in  safety  without  a 
pistol  on  each  hip  and  a  rifle  over  my  shoulder,  and 
sleep  secure  without  having  weimons  within  resch. 

**  My  outfit  consisted  of  two  light,  covered- wagons, 
each  orawn  by  four  mules.  In  one  was  an  iron  box 
containing  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
and  all  my  own  and  mv  men's  supplies  for  the  mp ; 
the  other  wagon  was  filled  with  articles  I  was  com- 
missioned to  purchase  by  some  lady  friends  in 
Houaton.  I  might  as  well  say  here,  I  am,  and  have 
ever  been,  a  gi^at  admirer  and  obedient  servant  of 
the  sex  of  my  mother,  and  my  readiness  to  oblige, 
in  this  case,  came  near  proving  my  ruin.  It  turned 
out  my  salvation. 

"Mr.  Hepworth,  a  large  cotton  dealer,  and  a 
resident  of  Houston,  was  a  countryman  of  mine, 
though  he  had  been  for  manv  years  in  Texas.  His 
only  daughter  was  at  school  in  England  when  the 
war  closed  the  gates  of  the  conn^  to  her,  and, 
after  tiresome  years  of  waiting  for  peace,  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  wrote  for  her  to  come  to  Tampico  with  her 
■nele.  who  was  captain  of  a  ship,  and  the  delightful 
doty  of  escorting  ner  from  Tampico  to  Houston 
devolved  on  me. 

"Of  aonrse  1  said  'Tea'  when  Mr.  Hepworth 
l^ested  it  to  me,  and  indeed  I  looked  forward, 
I  no  ttttle  pleasure,  to  meeting  the  young  beauty,  i 


whose  pictoro  I  had  seen.  When  I  did  sea  b«r.  I 
was  more  delisted  stffl,  ISor  her  tnOi,  gfrttsk  fM« 
seemed  to  me  angelic  in  contrast  with  the  daik- 
eyed,  swarthy  daughters  of  Tamanlipas,  wham  I 
saw  every  day. 

"  Of  course  Miss  Hepworth  was  anxious  to  «t 
home,  and  I  was  as  anxious  to  start  I  provided  ha 
with  a  cosy  tent  and  a  saddle^orse— -indeed,  ev«ry- 
tUng  I  could  think  of  that  could  add  to  her  eomlbrt, 
thoi^h  I  am  now  eonvinced  I  made  a  great  iiia«y 
unnecessary  purchases.  One  thing  I  was  troubled 
about,  and  that  was  to  get  her  a  maid  who  would 
at  once  be  an  assistant  and  a  companion.  I  had  a 
young  Mexican  of  some  education  in  my  employ  as 
a  clerk,  and  through  him  I  was  introduced  to  aTory 
handsome  gentleman,  Don  Sebastian  Chaves.  Tkw 
man  was  so  graceful  in  his  address  and  so  obUgiiiff 
that  he  quite  won  my  heart,  and  learning  what  I 
desired,  he  kindly  procured  just  the  sort  of  maid 
I  wanted  for  Miss  Hepworth.  Don  Sebastian  did 
everythhig  he  could  for  me,  and  so  well-bred  was 
he  that  I  could  not  think  of  tendering  him  anytkteg 
commensurate  with  my  regard. 

'*  The  evening  before  my  departure  for  Matamoroa, 
he  asked  me : 

"  *  How  many  men  does  Sefior  Bell  take  with  him 
to  tiie  Bio  Grander 

' "  The  two  teamsters,  Philip,  my  clerk,  and  then 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  count  for  one,  and  make  foor,' 
I  replied. 

"  *  Pardon  me  for  asking ;  bnt  I  have  just  leamod 
that  the  partisan  chief  Sancho  Perez,  with  a  nom- 
ber  of  reckless  followers,  is  commitang  depreda- 
tions between  here  and  the  river.  If  this  be  tme, 
and  I  believe  it,'  said  Don  Sebastian,  earnestly, '  I 
should  certainly  provide  myself  with  a  stronger 
escort,  were  I  you.  The  cost  will  be  little  compared 
to  the  feeling  of  safety.' 

" '  Ij6an  keep  along  with  the  returning  wagons  if, 
on  investigation,  there  is  actual  danger,'  I  replied* 
of  course  taking  care  to  thank  my  good  friend  for 
his  kindness. 

"  *  That  is  a  slow  way  to  travel,  and  I  question  if 
it  would  add  to  your  safety,  except  at  night  Thia 
fellow  Perez,  however,  attacks  when  he  can  win, 
night  or  day,  and  a  long,  slow  train  of  lumberfDg 
oxen  is  a  hsrd  thing  to  rally  on  a  pohit  of  danger.' 

*'  I  soon  learned  tiiat  the  proximity  of  the  bandit 
was  well  known  in  Tampico,  and  the  consequent 
alarm  was  very  great  ll  could  afford  to  take  no 
risks,  for  of  more  account  than  my  gold  was  MIbb 
Hepworth. 

"I  sought  out  my  good  friend  Don  Sebastian* 
and,  telling  him  I  would  accept  his  offer,  he  eon- 
ffratnlated  me  on  the  decision,  and  at  once  intro- 
duced me  to  four  fine-looking,  soldierly  fellows,  who 
agreed  to  escort  me  to  the  Bio  Grande.  I  to  pay 
them  the  very  moderate  sum  of  sixty  dollars  eaeh» 
and  their  provisions  during  the  seven  days'  trip. 

"All  being  ready,  I  bade  Tampico  and  my  tnend 
Don  Sebastian  adieu,  and  our  cavalcade  moved  oat. 
Biffht  royal  was  our  style,  I  assure  you,  and  as  I 
rode  in  the  advance,  with  the  beautiftal  Miss  Hep- 
worth by  my  side,  and  my  clerk  and  gayly  mounted 
escort  beUnd  me,  and  the  wagons  bringmg  up  the 
rear,  I  felt  as  if  mv  outfit  looked  nothing  less  than 
princely,  with  a  little  dash  of  the  medieval  in  it» 
suggested  by  the  gorgeous  cavaliers  behind  and  the 
lady  to  the  right 

"Miss  Hepworth  was  in  splendid  spirits— of 
course  at  the  thought  of  so  soon  seehig  her  dear 
ones— and  she  chatted  delightfully,  and  laughed— 
well,  I  never  heard  a  prima  donna  whose  best  efforts 
had  in  them  one-half  the  music  of  her  lightest  laugh. 
I  could  have  sung,  as  an  escape  for  my  exuberant 
feelings,  but  that  laugh  effoctually  prevented  ai^ 
such  action  on  my  part  But  the  escort  sang ;  the 
clerk  sang;  the  teamsters  sang;  the  maldm  the 
front  wagon  sang ;  and  the  contagion  of  oveifiowing 
spirits  even  spread  to  the  mules— not  tliat  they  tang 
exactly,  but  I  am  satisfied  the  sounds  they  put  forth 
were  tneh:  very  choicest  eflbrts  at  music    if  ever  a 
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happier  party  left  Tamploo,  it  most  hare  been  with 
the  oertioiity  of  marching  straight  on  to  glory. 

'*  Like  every  other  road  I  haTO  driren  over  in 
thia  ooontry^  that  from  Tampico  to  the  Bio  Grande 
is  heavy,  ronch,  and  very  nniatereating ;  bot  I  aa- 
rare  yon  the  time  did  not  hang  heavy  on  oor  hands. 

"  we  started  early  every  momiDg,  and  poshed 
ahead  till  the  son  got  very  hot,  when  we  rested  a 
few  hours  and  Inaohed;  then  on  till  sunset,  our 
animala  still  in  good  order,  and  onr  spirits  still 
buoyant,  though  of  conrse  less  demonstrative  than 
when  we  started. 

'*  So  for  we  had  not  seen  the  dreaded  Sancho 
Perei,  and  two  days  more  would  see  us  to  the  river. 
My  esoort  were  ffood  fellows,  and,  after  we  became 
aoquahited,  I  did  not  regret  the  expense  their  pro- 
tection, which  was  nominal,  cost  me,  for  they  were 
obliging,  happy-hearted  men,  and  perfect  cavaliers 
in  taeir  beating  towird  Miss  Hepworth  and  her 


"  We  encamped  one  noon  at  a  beautiful  spring 
called  Agna  Fna,  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  and 
where  I  decided  to  remain  for  the  day,  as  it  was 
the  laat  place  where  our  animals  could  get  an 
abundant  supply  of  grass  before  reaching  Mata- 
moroa.  We  had  Just  ate  our  dinner,  when  a  finely 
mounted  Mexican,  with  a  heavy  black  beard  and  a 
Blon<died  hat,  rode  up  and  saluted  us  in  the  most 
courtlv  style.  He  was  well  armed,  and  he  needed 
to  be  to  travel  alone  in  that  country. 

"  I  aaked  him  to  liave  some  dinner,  and,  thanking 
me,  he  said  he  would  when  he  had  attended  to  his 
hone.  The  escort  volunteered  to  help  hfan  to  a 
man,  and  in  the  meantime  I  lay  down  ror  a  amolce 
and  a  possible  siesta  in  tiie  shade  of  the  wagon  in 
which  were  Miss  Hepworth  and  her  maid.  I  am 
very  sure  I  went  to  sleep.  All  the  surroundings  1 
felt  were  conducive  to  shmiber. 

**  When  I  woke,  my  cigar  waa  out,  and  my  es- 
oort, whom  I  had  paid  sixty  dollars  apiece  for  the 
greater  security  of  myself  and  charge,  were  secur- 
ing me  with  ropes. 

**  When  I  tell  you  I  was  astounded  for  the  mo- 
meait,  yon  will  believe  that  I  do  not  exaggerate.  I 
tried  to  leap  to  my  feet,  but  it  was  useless.  I  was 
aoon  bound  strong  and  fhst,  and  the  bearded 
stranger,  stooping  over  me,  took  out  my  keys,  and 
aaid: 

*'*  Pardon  me,  seiior,  for  this  fhmiliarity ;  my 
name  is  Sanoho  Veres,  and  the  men  whom  you 
employed  cannot  disobey  me ;  indeed,  they  are  my 
own  men.' 

'*  Sefiior  Perei  had  a  soft,  musical  voice,  and  a 
▼erv  talcing  way  about  him.  Looking  about  me  as 
well  as  I  could,  I  saw  my  two  drivers  bound,  blie 
myself,  while  my  clerk  was  walking  about  on  the 
very  best  terms  with  the  robbers. 

**  Mv  first  thought  was  for  Miss  Hepworth,  the 
next  for  my  treasure,  and  never  hi  my  life  did  I 
endure  such  agony.  I  forgot  all  about  myself,  and 
would  gladly  have  given  up  my  own  life  were  my 
charges  safe. 

**  Miss  Hepworth  waa  deterred  from  leaving  the 
wagon,  but  tiie  maid  came  down,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  great  fHend  of  the  new  arrival. 

*' '  The  beautlfbl  setiorita  has  agua  diente  in  that 
wagon ;  will  she  kindly  hand  us  down  some  V  asked 
Senor  Perez. 

**  I  oould  see  the  scoundrel  bowing  in  his  graceful 
way,  and  I  hesrd  Miss  Hepworth  say : 

**  *  Tes,  if  the  sefior  will  wait  a  moment.' 

'*  Then  I  could  hear  her  opening  the  camp-chest 
which  contained  two  decanters  of  brandy,  and  a 
glass  stand  and  sugar-bowl,  and  these  she  handed 
down  to  the  robben. 

"' Tour  health,  ftir  lady  i' 

'  Saneho  Perea  filled  his  glass  and  sweetened  it, 


as  did  his  eompaoloDs,  Ineludtaig  the  clerk  and  the 
nudd ;  and  as  they  drank  to  their  own  success,  they 
were  even  hapnier  than  when  we  left  X*npioo. 

" '  Now.  mv  lady,  oone  down  ttcm  vonr  chariot 
aad  help  Maxia  to  get  us  up  a  regular  Jaaily  feast' 


'*  Sefior  Peres  bowed  gracefhlly,  and  helped  Miss 
Hepworth  down. 

'^He  was  about  to  aacend  to  the  place  where  my 
treasure-box  was,  when  he  stooped  over  me,  and 
said: 

''  •  I  wm  take  your  UtUe  cash,  with  the  seftorita 
and  her  maid,  and  Chen  you  can  go  oq.  I  will  put 
you  and  the  drivers  where  some  one  ccmilng  along 
the  road  will  find  and  free  you.' 

"  Miss  Hepworth  looked  at  me,  pale  of  fhce,  but 
with  a  resolute  expression  in  her  blue  eyes  that 
meant  more  than  I  oould  then  comprehend.  She 
went  on  helping  the  maid,  and  the  men,  having 
finished  the  brandy,  went  on  examming  the  goia- 
box. 

'*  It  might  have  been  twenty  minutes  after  this 
that  I  heard  a  man  fall  in  the  wagon,  and,  looking 
up,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  companions  fell  over 
like  dead  men ;  the  clerk  dropped  down  by  the 
wagon-tongue ;  and,  had  not  Miss  Hepworth  dragged 
the  maid  to  one  side  she  would  have  fallen  hi  the 
fire. 

*'  I  saw  all  this,  and  hnaghied  I  was  losing  my 
reason,  and  I  felt  sure  of  it  when  Miss  Hepworth, 
with  a  ffleamhig  knife,  ran  at  me,  bentoVer  me,  and 
severe^iny  bonds. 

*' '  Up  I  They  are  drugged ;  now  let  us  secure 
them!' 

**  I  heard  thia,  and,  flreehig  my  drivera,  we  at  once 
set  to  work  and  tied  the  whole  party  hand  and  foot. 

"  Miss  Hepworth  had  seen,  fai  a  little  medicine- 
chest,  a  phial  marked  morpUne,  and  this  she  had 
emptied  into  the  sugar-bowl  when  handhig  Sefior 
Perea  the  brandy.  The  whole  tUng  must  have 
been  thought  of  and  carried  out  with  marvelona 
quickness,  and  these  fellows  sleeping  like  the 
knights  in  the  fyi7  story  were  the  result. 

**After  I  fislt  safe,  I  forced  such  remedies  down 
their  throats  aa  I  thought  would  restore  them,  and 
I  succeeded ;  but  great  was  my  surprise  to  find, 
when  I  removed  the  hat,  wig  and  beard  of  Sancho 
Peresr  that  Don  Sebastian  Chavez  was  underneath. 

**  That  night  a  number  of  wagons  stopped  to  camp 
at  Agua  Fna,  and  in  these  we  carried  our  prisoners 
to  Matamoroa.  Ton  may  remember  Sanoho  Perea 
was  killed,  by  the  guards,  trying  to  escape  from 
there." 

Mr.  Bell  was  about  to  relight  his  cigar  when  some 
one  aaked : 

••Isthatalir 

"  That  is  aU." 

*'  But  what  of  tha  beautiful  heroine— Miss  Hep- 
worth r» 

'*  Well,  thai,  of  course,  haa  nothing  to  do  with 
Perea ;  however,  I  wiU  gratify  you  by  saying  she  is 
traveling  with  me,  and  is  here  in  Guliaean ;  ahe  waa 
prevailed  on  to  change  her  name,  and  is  now  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bell." 

Of  course  we  all  congratulated  the  gallant  young 


A  Day  in  Nuremburg. 

TBOM  ▲  LADT  TBAVSIiBa'S  JOUBMAL. 

Wi  drove  around  the  Burg,  or  "rock-throned 
castle,"  where  the  old  electors  used  to  live,  and 
which  the  king  of  Bavaria  vistta  occasionally  even 
now.  We  had  a  fine  drive  around  it.  Then  we 
visited  the  Jung  Drau  Friaon,  which  containa  the 
torturous  faiatrumenti  used  to  put  to  death  those 
who  were  so  sentenced  in  olden  times.  It  was  a 
dismal  place  to  visit,  and  It  makes  me  ahadder,  even 
now,  to  thhik  of  It. 

We  first  descended  a  dosea  or  more  orambUBg 
steps,  down  into  a  dark,  damp  place  undergroond, 
the  guide  carrying  a  toroh  which  threw  an  unoertaia 
sort  of  light  about  us  and  gave  all  distant  otjacta  aa 
indistioct  and  mysterious  appearance— as  If  they 
might  start  forth  fh>m  the  ahadow. '  The  tat  thhig 
poUited  out  to  our  disauijed  fisloB  was  tha  raok— 
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•  'mtchine  for  stretching  people  initfl  eveir  folnt 
was  dislocftted ;  then  an  iron  cradle,  foil  of  Bharp 
■pikes,  in  which  they  used  to  rock  thieves.  The  last 
time  it  was  nsed  was  in  1803,  when  an  old  man  And 
his  wife  were  sentenced  to  be  rocked  in  it  a  certain 
length  of  time— nsaally  more  than  requisite  for 
death— and  the  old  woman  died ;  bnt,  strangely 
enough,  ihe  eld  man  didnH  die  in  the  ercidle.  Con- 
sequently, he  was  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement 
for  the  remainder  of  his  lifs.  which  lasted  eight 
Tears ;  and  it  was  afterward  discovered  that  they 
had  both  been  uninstly  condemtied !  There  were 
numbers  of  other  things  that  it  tortures  me  only  to 
think  of;  but  the  most  dreadmi  of  all  was  ^e  iron 
Jimg  Frati.  The  sight  of  It,  I  fear,  prepared  a 
chronic  nightmare  for  me,  and  nearly  gave  the  rest 
of  the  par^  the  hysterics. 

This  we  found  to  be  the  iron  statue  of  a  woman, 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  which  covered  her  head  and 
hung  down  to  the  floor,  leaving  only  her  fluse  ez- 

Sosed ;  a  fine-featured,  handsome  face.  The  whole 
gure  was  covered  with  rust  and  glistened  witii 
water,  which  came  oozing  out  of  every  crevice  in 
the  cell.  A  large  drop  fieil  on  Hiss  M 's  shoul- 
der, and  I  thonght  she  was  going  directly  np 
through  the  ceiling,  she  gave  such  a  start  She 
said  she  didn't  know  but  the  Jufug  Frau  herself 
had  laid  her  clammy  finger  on  her,  marking  her  as 
a  victim!  I^nt,  aa  the  guide  went  on  with  the  ez- 
poEiition,  w«  began  to  feel  more  accustomed  to  it  all. 
He  marched  np  to  the  figqre,  and  pulling  open  the 
two  sides  of  the  cloak,  which  proved  to  oe  two 
doors,  discloecd  the  mj^tde  of  this  immense  statoe. 

ft  WDold  jiigt  hold  a  person,  and  was  lined  with 
iron  spikfis  which  bristk^d  from  the  doors  and  back 
In  teTTifTing  numb  org.  The  doors  shut  upon  the 
mtserabfe  victim,  who  was  run  through  in  every 
part  of  hia  body.  ITnder  the  figure  was  a  trap-door 
whtch  opeDfsd  and  kt  the  body  down  upon  a  dozen 
or  more  ■harp  knives,  ivhich  revolved  and  cut  the 
a!  re  ad  J  mntifated  remains  Into  atoms.  The  gnide 
Tai9«d  the  trap  and  threw  down  a  piece  of  lirhted 
paper  to  ahow  nj  that  this  horror  was  really  uiere. 

You  can  imagine  wltlt  what  alacrity  we  ran  up 
th^  ddt  worn  ^tone  ^tiaps  leading  to  daylight,  and 
what  a  long  breath  of  tr^  air  we  took  upon  reach- 
ing it  (iDce  iJoore, 


My  Pet  Sparrow— An  Authentic  Tale. 

SoMB  little  time  ago  I  read  with  pleasure  a  letter 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Morris,  affording  hiteresting  in- 
formation on  the  affection  and  social  habits  of  bfada 
—such  as  tiie  kfaigfisher,  the  golden-crested  wren 
and  the  wood-pigeon.  I,  too,  have  a  tale  to  tell  of 
the  sparrow,  wnich,  perhaps,  yon  will  flavor  me  by 
inserting  hi  your  yiuilabie  paper,  as  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  instinct  and  attachment  of  birds. 
My  sparrow's  love  eontinned  unbroken  for  yean, 
and  tnis  is  the  unvarnished  history  of  the  affection- 
ate creature. 

The  rectory  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  West  Indies,  where  I  resided,  is  prettily 
sitnated,  amidst  trees,  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  nshing- 
vi'lag*?,  w!iprfl  tho  wat^'r?  rf  the  sea,  on  a  clear 
^timiuer  dair,  ar<}  of  all  colure  of  green,  and  where 
the  trcpical  he  Hi  is  softened  dovm  by  a  constant 
land  bretKje. 

Thlj  m  fast  the  abode  suited  to  bh'ds,  and  conse- 
quently tlie  nefglibcrhood  abomids  in  sparrows. 
Beioji  aloQ^  at  the  time,  tnnny  of  the  sparrows  soon 
struck  np  an  acquaintance  with  me,  and  were 
among  the  Orst  tn  make  ihtW  Appearance  in  the 
mttbt  uQcer«monEoaa  m&nrier  at  the  breakfast-table. 
One  of  them,  howeyer,  more  familiar  than  the  rest, 
seemed  determined  that  I  should  adopt  it  as  a  pet 
^y  degrees  I  induced  it  to  pick  bread-crumbs  out  of 
my  hand..  Our  acquahitance  gradually  matured 
into  qnsus'pectiug  friendship^  and  ended  at  last  hi 
positive, love,  as  the  seouel  will  show. 

I^gtivened  jCime  rolled  on,  and  eveiy  day  tiie 


sparrow  was  my  constant  companion.  If  I  was  m 
my  stody,  it  was  there.  If  I  was  reading  fai  the 
drawing-room,  it  was  perched  on  the  tip  of  my  beot. 
If  I  did  not  rise  by  daylight,  it  would  oome  in  at  the 
window— left  open  purposely  fsr  its  convealenee — 
and  flutter  upon  my  nody,  begging,  as  it  were, 
that  I  would  attend  to  its  early  wants.  Aad  more 
than  this.  I  misied  the  bh^  for  a  while,  and 
grieved,  thinking  that  it  had  fiailen  a  prey  to  some 
yoraeions  cat  or  to  the  gonahot  of  some  wayfiarinfc 
traveler. 

Every  day  I  went  to  the  aocnstomed  window 
and  called  it  by  name  (for  I  had  given  it  the  na 


of  '*  Dick '') :  but  no  Dick  appeared.  I  perseyered, 
however,  in  loudly  calling  for  it,  as  it  knew  my  voice 
well;  and,  after  an  absence  of  some  weeks,  I  one 
morning  observed  tkrte  aparrows  flying  dlrecttj 
toward  me.  I  held  out  my  nand  as  nsnal,  and  thej 
alighted  on  the  palm  of  it  To  my  agreeable  sor- 
prfse,  there  was  Mr.  or  Mn.  Dick  (I  know  not 
w;hioh) ,  with  two  well-fledged  olive-branchea,  which 
were  handed  over  to  me  for  adoption.  This  is  not 
all.  Mn.  Dick— for  fh>m  her  affection  I  shall  as- 
sume it  was  the  mother-bh^— resolved  to  bniM  her 
nest  another  time  nearer  home,  and  rep«itedljr 
came  to  me  with  a  straw  hi  her  beak,  evidently 
hopbig  that  I  would  be  her  assistant-arcUteet. 
Fhiding  that  I  decKned  the  task,  she  seleeled  a 
rose-tree,  which  I  could  easily  tooch  fkom  mj 
bedroom  whidow,  and  there  entwhUng  three  of  tke 
tallest  branches,  she  built  (as  birds  only  can  bnild) 
a  beantifhl  nest  From  this  time  she  eontiBned  to 
commit  her  fledgUngs,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  my 
care. 

Bat  here  comes  the  climax.  The  time  drew  near 
for  me  to  leave  the  West  and  to  join  my  fkmily  fas 
England,  where  I  am  new.  It  seemed  as  if  my 
sparrow,  by  instinot,  amoontina  afanost  to  reaaon^ 
snspecied  my  movements.  Perhaps  there  was 
something  lonely  and  strange  hi  the  appearance  of 
the  rectwy,  the  graater  portion  of  the  fnraitare 
haying  been  removed ;  bat  be  it  what  it  may,  Mrs. 
Dick,  although  she  lived  unfettered  hi  the  trees,  and 
had  the  range  of  the  atmosphere,  would  scarce  qnit 
my  presence,  and  ndrtibiie  dktu,  oa  retnining  home 
one  moonlight  nisht,  I  found  the  loving  bird  sleep- 
ing like  a  peacetfol  infant  en  my  piUow.  I  ooold 
scarcely  believe  my  own  ejres,  but  so  it  was.  On 
approaching  to  see  if  it  was  really  a  sparrow,  it 
flew  apon  the  top  of  the  wardrobe,  and  tnere  it  re- 
mahied  all  the  night 

The  eharaeter  of  Mm,  Dick  was  weU  known,  and 
numerous  visitora  (among  whom  I  may  mention  tlie 
name  of  Bishop  Mitchinson)  often  witnessed  the  in- 
fluence I  had  over  the  sparrow  tribe,  eapecialty 
over  the  one  that  appearen  to  sorrow  most  of  all  at 
my  departnre.  I  won  them  by  gentieness  and 
kindness,  and  my  reward  was  ample. 

What  an  example  for  the  cultivation  of  domestic 
love  and  affection  do  we  flnd  in  these  tiny  creatures 
of  the  feathered  raoe,  not  one  of  which  iails  to  the 
ground  without  the  knowledge  of  our  Heavealy 
Father  I  It  is  time,  however,  to  draw  my  nairatiye 
to  a  close,  wondering  if  my  petted  sparrow  is  yet 
alive. 


The  Preacher's  Practice. 

Crrm  had  plaved  the  nnfortonate  Mr.  Mayhew 
a  most  unmannerly  trick.  To  the  young  clerayman, 
as  yet  unordained,  It  had  seemed  a  very  pleasant 
thing  to  be  invited  to  an  elderiv  gentieman's  hix- 
urions  home  and  a  vacant  pnlpit  during  a  season 
which  would  otherwise  hate  been  spent  in  dreary 
and  unprofitable  solitude ;  and  how  could  the  most 
prudent  of  young  men  have  foreaeen  that  the  hos- 
pitable mansiea  contained  a  dangeroualy  fasehiating 
woman,  or  that  a  heart  which  had  hitherto  resisted 
idl  feminine  charms  would  snocamb  to  the  flnt 
glance  of  a  pair  of  ianghing  eyes  t 

Horace  Mayhew  wodld  as  sooa  have  thought  of 
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onltiD^  off  his  lt»iid  u  of  offering  it  to  bis  bott^i 
daogbter  ander  then  exiating  circumsUpcofii  aod 
a  week'i  obierratJon  convinced  liim  that  11  iC  yonng 
kdy  in  qaeetloD,  ifke  time  and  Uda,  wqcikl  wait  for 
no  mBD,  least  of  all  for  a  poor  3'onnff  dcrpyuiftn 
whoic  proBpt^cta  at  the  beat  were  aoubtftil ;  so. 
vtiatev'er  his  suOTerlog,  tbere  was  no  rcmecly  bat  to 
groan  and  bear  them,  wMcb  tLla  exemplary  young 
man  proceeded  to  do. 

To >ay  that  be  cberlabBd  the  jrreen-cyed  moiRter 
in  IiIb  boBom  would  be  ntitbing  s^ort  of  defftmation. 
but  it  must  be  admiited  that  a  very  well-tamod. 
Eioch-bekctured  animal  of  the  name  Bpecte*  crept 
in  Dodcr  hia  vcst^  aud  awol^e  to  uncomfortable  ac- 
tivity whenever  Hiss  Rosa  Wilding  smiled  upon  any 
maaculinc  creature.  Aa  amika  and  dimpka  were 
hej  natural  language,  and  gentlemen  risitors  were 
bv  no  meina  acarce.  his  tife  was  made  a  tormeni  to 
litm  ;  aad  vhea  it  beeame  evident  that  one  among 
tlie  manv  was  eapeclally  favored,  the  climax  of 
Horace  li^ayhew's  woes  wa^^i  reached. 

"A  laabiotiable  dandy!"  aali  he  Id  Bopreme  dia- 
rnst,  a  person  who  deaccnded  to  the  merfst  IriviaL- 
itjefl  in  oonvcrsalioo,  wboao  mind  waa  absorb ed  in 
qaeHtiona  of  dress;  yet,  in  apite  of  his.  di«gaKt,  he 
ooald  not  help  wondering  if  be  himeelf  might  not 
have  made  a  more  favorable  impresaion  on  Miaa 
Rosa  had  be  Ijplened  to  the  tailor's  suggestion  of  a 
little  padding  just  about  the  Bhoulders ;  had  he  not 
eo  nobly  denied  the  a^ii^tancp  of  an  to  thoae 
straight  aud  drooping  locks  which  Nature  bad  ro- 
fuaed  to  adorn. 

After  a  week  or  two  of  stem  »elf'discjpline,  it 
happened  that  the  mleerable  man  waa  one  evening 
retiring  to  bis  apartment  when  Satan— or  waa  it 
that  litlle  heathen  Cnpid  again  f^bcaet  him  with  a 
terrible  temptation. 

A  door  ajar — a  low  btjraing  jet  ofgaalight  reveal- 
ing ft  tabie  a p read  with  diiinty  bits  of  dbbon  and 
lace,  gilded  boxes,  and  bottles  of  perfumery,  and 
shining  jewels  la  eoay  ne«;ts  of  cottony  and,  in- 
Btoad  of  turning  his  eyes  modesUy  aside  and  ptir- 
■nlng  the  even  tenor  of  bis  way  aa  a  we  11 -principled 
person  should,  Horace  Majhew  paused  and  beai- 
tated.  He  looked  iver  the  Btair-head  to  leasanre 
timself  that  all  wSis  quiet  in  the  parlors  bctow.  He 
r&iaed  bis  eyea  to  the  great  central  skylight  above* 
and  crept  In  to  feast  upon  the  sight. 

A  latal  step,  indeed  .  In  another  moment  he  had 
made  a  snatch  at  the  heap  of  feuggealive  lovelinees 
that  lay  before  him,  and  gat!ieT6d  in  his  palm  a 
tiny,  fllmny  handkerobier  which  had  fluttered  from 
BoBtt's  taper  fliigeis,  and  played  about  her  smiling 
lips  only  the  night  before.  How  he  reconciled  his 
conscience  to  the  act  no  one  bnt  be  can  ever  know, 
for  the  maiim  "'  that  all's  fair  in  love  and  war/^ 
smacks  far  too  much  of  feudal  barbariam  for  a 
modem  clergy man^a  nae  ;  but  certain  it  ia,  that  be 
waa  happier  in  hia  now  posaesalon  than  ho  had  been 
for  many  a  day. 

Be  carried  it  abont  with  htm,  he  elapt  with  It 
cUaped  to  his  heart,  he  uttered  words  to  it  that  he 
coold  never  hope  to  utter  to  m  owner,  he  ahowered 
kistias  and  tears  npon  it,  and  when  iRo,4a  nonchal- 
antly mentioned  m  his  presence  that  £ihe  had  lost  a 
handkeri  hief,  he  Inwardly  exnlted  in  his  own  B^in— ^ 
to  her  bnt  a  bit  of  flimsy  finery,  to  him  a  dear 
memento  to  be  cherished  lo  the  latCiit  hour  of  bis 
life ;  yet,  though  be  made  the  mo^t  of  it,  it  was  a 
sorry  compensation  for  the  lost  Eldorado  of  his 
dre&ma,  and,  day  by  day,  hin  spirita  aunk  as  he  saw 
the  creature  he  despised  triumphant  in  the  field 
which  he  himself  dared  not  enter,  greeted  with 
smiiea  and  merry  gUnces,  a  favored  escort,  a  con- 
fidant, and  donbtleas  soon,  to  reach  the  height  of 
human  bliaa. 

Another  week  bad  paRficd.  The  morrow  wa«  a 
Sabbath  day,  last  to  which  hia  invitaUon  extended. 
Hia  sermon  had  received  ita  fln  filing  touches,  and 
Horace  May  how  sauntered  out  :li  Uie  early  twilight 
for  a  lolitary  walk,  hugging  hia  hidden  trt^asure  to 
hte  breast,  mad  that  other,  at  once  a  sorrow  and  a 


treaaure^  hia  hidden  I0Y6— beneath  it  ToHBOrrow 
must  bo  the  last  of  it,  -He  most  nerer  trust  hhnMlf 
to  look  upon  her  face  agahL 

Such  was  hia  thought  as  he  stumbled  againit  aome 
one  leaving  the  boose  he  waa  abont  to  re-enter. 
A  girl  it  proved  to  be,  searoely  more  than  a  ehild, 
and  in  tears. 

NatnrsUy  tender  hearted,  he  was  shocked  and 
grieved  at  the  Right.  He  almost  feared,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  he  had  hurt  her  tn  his  awkwardneaa. 

Hurt  her  he  had,  indeed,  yet  not  in  the  way  that 
he  suspected.  8he  would  have  gone  her  way  down 
the  street,  but  he  arreated  her  steps  and  elioiled 
from  her  a  tale  in  many  cantos. 

Oanto  first.  %f  iss  Rosa  was  the  sweetest  and  kind- 
est and  best  lady  that  CTer  lived,  and  lliaa  Boaahad 
got  Mr.  Wilding  to  take  her,  the  weepinc  damsel, 
out  of  the  pi»ce  where  she  had  flojoamea,  and  the 
name  of  wLlcb  mbe  had  rather  not  mention  to  the 
gentleman,  as  she  had  been  pnt  there  because  ahe 
did  once  be  a  wicked  girl  ana  did  be  taking  some-  ^ 
thing  tiiat  didn't  belong  to  her,  bat  ahe  wasn't  a  " 
wicked  girl  any  more,  and  oh,  dear!  what  should 
she  do ! 

Cuntct  second.  The  weeping  damsePs  father  was 
out  of  work,  and  wa^i  very  mneh  given  to  drink.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  tii  at  it  wonld  not  haye  happened, 
and  he  waa  at  borne  sick,  and  she  was  quite  sure  he 
would  kkil  her.  and,  oh,  dear!  what  ahonld  she  do? 

Cafd*  iliiriL  The  weeping  damsel  did  be  pawning 
a  ahawl  for  her  mother,  also  a  handkercUef  whien 
Mi  SB  Koaa  had  given  her  for  her  Sunday  beat,  and 
did  be  putting  the  pawn-tioketa  hi  her  pockets,  and 
M  isa  HoBa  hsd  lost  iier  fine  lace  handkerchief  worth 
dlty  dollars,  and  had  found  the  pawn-ticketa  and 
thought  she  wa.i  a  thief,  and  the  pawnbroker  bad 
Bold  the  handkercliief,  and  it  wasn't  the  one,  but 
Miss  Rosa  thought  it  was,  and,  oh,  dear !  what 
should  she  do? 

There  were  several  additional  cantos  to  the  tale, 
bnt  after  the  episode  of  the  fifty-dollar  handkerchief, 
Horace  Mayhew  heard  no  more.  ; 

It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  a  thief 
until  that  momeuL  He  felt  the  blood  msh  to  his 
temples  in  a  hot  flood ;  his  heart  stood  still.  Hb 
gasped  in  dismay.  Ho  grasped  at  the  girl's  shoulder 
wilaly.  , 

"  Come  back  !''  he  said,  as  he  turned  hia  lateh- 
key  in  the  door,  and,  striding  through  the  hall, 
dragged  the  frightened  child  with  him  and  seated 
her  m  aolitary  state  npon  a  velvet  sofa  hi  the  elegant 
drawing-room,  where,  between  the  shock  of  this 
unexpected  occurrence  and  the  dread  of  being 
fonnd  by  some  mentber  of  the  family  firom  which 
the  had  been  dismissed,  she  shivered  as  if  with  an 
ague. 

From  thence  he  went  te  Ifiss  Wilding's  music- 
room,  led  by  the  liquid  notes  of  her  piano.  She 
lifted  her  face,  with  the  bright  smile  upon  it  he  had 
learned  to  love  so  well,  and,  as  her  eyes  met  his, 
he  felt  lb e  full  shame  of  the  confession  he  was  about 
to  make— a  thing  for  her  and  her  lover  to  laugh 
over  in  future  years ;  bnt  he  put  that  aside  with  a 
brave  effort. 

There  was  now  no  other  course  to  take,  and 
when,  aeelog  tliat  be  had  come  to  apeak  with  her, 
site  seated  herself  npon  a  tete-drUte,  he  took  his 
place  beside  her  and  essayed  an  explanation. 

Once,  twice  he  moistened  his  parched  lipa.  The 
worda  wovild  not  come.  He  looked  down  at  the 
pretty  head  bent  forward  in  an  attentive  attitude  ; 
at  the  litlle  white  hand  resting  upon  the  music-stand 
before  them  so  tanuUizingly  within  his  reach;  at 
the  dewv,  parted  lips ;  at  the  sweet  brown  eyes.  / 
At  length  be  stamniered  ont : 

*'  I  met  yonr  maid  going  out,  Miss  Rosa,  and  I 
broqght  her  back,    ftMe  your  handkerchi^I" 

Roaa^i  eve  brows  lifted  hi  a  veir  sweet  and  inno- 
cent enrprise,  and  t^vo  dimples  danced  out  on  her 
cheeks ;  but  i^be  made  no  remark,  only  remained 
leaning  forward  iit  the  same  bewitching  attitude, 
with  her  brown  eyes  lifted  to  his  faoa' 
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''  1%n  fftct  is,  Miia  Rosa,  I  love  yoo.  Don't  epeak, 
pleaie  I  I  only  mention  it  beoaiue  it  is  neoeasaty 
to  my  explanation ;  but  yon  are  aware  that  no  one 
coola  aee  yon  and  do  otherwise^  and  when  I  saw 
another— bat  that  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say- 
when  I  saw  how  hopeless  it  was,  how  unfit  in  every 
respect,  I  also  felt  that  I  mast  have  something  to 
carry  away  with  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
valnable— it  is  so  very  thin  and  small,  you  know.'* 

Here  Mr.  Mayhew  produced  the  stolen  article 
from  an  Inner  pooket  and  laid  it  upon  Rosa's  lap, 
and  all  in  a  moment  he  saw  that  the  sweet  brown 
eyes  were  glistening  and  dewy,  that  the  parted  lips 
trembled  with  something  sweeter  than  laughter, 
and  somehow  neither  of  them  could  ever  remember 
how  it  happened,  but  the  little  fluttering  hand  was 
closely  locked  within  his  own. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Horace  Mayhew-s  form 
was  ungainly— that  his  manners  were  awkward  at 
times ;  but  now  he  felt  that  the  girl  beside  him  had 
seen  down  into  his  loving  heart  as  warm  as  any 
Romeo*s,  and  his  very  being  was  transformed  by 
the  knowledge. 

His  causeless  jealousy  fled  before  the  revelation 
of  a  moment. 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  he  pressed  warm 
kisses  on  ner  peachy  cheek.  The  old,  old  story 
poured  more  fVcely  from  his  lips  than  ever  his  most 
eloquent  sermon,  and— the  tale  is  told. 

It  may  have  been  that  Rosa  Wilding  would  have 
waited  for  brighter  prospects,  bnt  Providence  dis- 

{)08ed  aflairs  so  kindly,  that  there  was  little  waiting 
n  the  case.  The  vacant  pulpit  to  which  Horace 
Haybew  had  been  invited  soon  became  his  very 
own— that  and  a  pretty  parsonage—a  fitting  bower 
for  his  darUng  Rose. 


A  Wonderful  Leap  by  a  Cat 

That  birds,  however  apparently  aafbly  hwag  in 
cages,  are  unsafe  Ik-om  the  skill  and  canning  of  a 
cat,  may  be  gathered  from  many  instances  of  the 
extraordinary  leaps  they  are  capable  of  making  to 
attain  their  prey.  We  are  told  by  a  reliable  an- 
thority  that  when  his  cat  was  a  year  old,  he  was 
seen  several  days  in  succession  to  take  his  poaitiofi 
on  a  show-case  four  feet  Ugh,  licking  his  chops, 
while  watching  a  canary  in  a  cage  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  eight  feet  from  the  case.  The  ceiling 
was  eleven  feet  high  from  the  floor,  and  the  cage  mn 
ordinary  cylindrical  one. 

While  thus  observing  the  cat,  and  thinking  how 
remote  was  his  chance  of  plunder,  the  animiu  aod- 
denly  sprang  at  the  cage,  and  caught  his  claws  in 
it.  His  weight  swung  the  cage  up  against  the  ceil> 
ing,  spilling  seed  and  water,  and  ternQring  the 
canary.  After  swinging  to  and  fro  for  several 
times,  the  cat  dropped  to  the  floor  uniniured.  Oar 
informant  measured  the  distance  fronithe  top  of  the 
case,  and  found  it  to  be  ten  feet;  so  that  the  cat 
made  an  ascent  of  six  feet  in  eight,  or  upon  ao 
incline  of  nearly  thirty-five  degrees. 

Tlie  surprise  here  is  that  the  bird  escaped ;  for  it 
is  during  its  terror,  and  while  beating  itself  from 
side  to  side  of  the  cage,  that  the  hooked  claws  of 
the  cat  are  prepared  to  reoeive  it;  and  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  bird  is  caught,  it  is  rapidly  palled  through 
the  wires,  and  the  cat  and  bird  disappear  belbre  the 
spectator  can  recover  his  astonishment 


Unless  a  Tree  has  borne  blossoms  fai  Spring, 
yoa  will  vainly  look  for  fk^it  on  it  in  Aatamn. 


THB  PBBACmB'S  PRACT10S.— "  '  I  BAD  MO  IMA  FT  WAS  VALUABLB^rr  18  VBI^T  THIN  AMD  SMALL,  TOV 
KMOW.'     IIB8I  MB.  MAYHBW  rRODUCBO  THB  8T0LBN  ABTICLB."  - 
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AMCBOUNO   A  BR4K.- 


*  HE  HADV  A  NOOSE  WITH  A  L008B  SLIP-KNOT  ON  THB  END  OF  THE  IRON  LINKS. 
HE  TBBBW  THB  NOOSE  WITH  UNERRING  AIM." 


Anchoring  a  Bear. 

One  clear  morning  in  Jol^  the  English  sloop-of- 
war  Dover  was  passing  within  a  league  of  a  certain 

gart  ot  the  Arctic  Coast,  npon  which  were  a  nam- 
er  of  broken-down  log-hnts*  evidently  the  remains 
of  an  old  Dutch  whaling -station. 

The  captain,  backing  his  main  yard,  lowered  his 
cutter  to  take  a  look  at  the  place. 

His  daughter  Bertha,  a  oeantiful  g^l,  who  had 
accompanied  her  father  for  the  voyage,  was,  at  her 
request,  permitted  to  go  with  him. 

His  first  lieutenant,  William  Grayson,  to  whom 
Bertha  was  engaged,  made  one  of  the  party. 

The  cutter  soon  reached  the  shore. 

While  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant^the  latter 
with  his  betrothed  leaning  on  his  arm— were  walk- 
ing about  the  station,  they  noticed  that  the  officer 
left  in  charge  of  the  ship  was  too  closely  "  hug- 
ging "  a  field  of  ice  between  him  and  the  land. 

"  Confound  it  !'*  said  the  captain,  angrily.  **  HeUl 
have  the  craft  fast  in  tiie  ice.  I  n^nst  go  and  see  to 
it  You,  Grayson,  can  remain  here  with  Bertha 
until  I  come  back." 

"  DonH  be  gone  long,  papa,''  said  the  young 
girl. 


"  Ob,  no ;  it  is  only  a  mile  to  the  ship.  I  will 
%oon  be  back.'' 

A  few  minutes  later,  away  went  the  boat  with  its 
occupants,  while  the  lieutenaht  and  Bertha  remained 
on  the  shore. 

Scarcely  had  the  cutter  touched  the  sloop's  side, 
when  a  sudden  terrific  gale  pounced  on  the  vessel, 
driving  her  dead  before  it,  fkr  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  station. 

The  craft,  in  such  a  blow,  could  not  be  brought 
round ;  nor  could  any  boat  be  headed  for  the  land 
against  the  wind  and  sea  now  raging. 

As  a  consequence,  the  girl  and  ner  companion 
were  left  there  on  that  wild  Arctic  Coast,  while  the 
ship,  receding  further  and  fhrther  fVom  them  every 
moment,  at  length  faded  from  their  sight  in  the 
rack  and  mtot. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  sidd  Grayson  to  hte  tremblmg 
companion,  clingkig  to  him.  ''As  soon  as  the  gale 
subsides,  the  ship  will  return  for  us." 

He  found  a  shelter  for  her  in  one  of  the  huts,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  remonstrances,  pat  his  own  cloak 
about  her  to  keep  her  warm. 

The  gale  raged  all  day  long. 

As  night  approached,  the  lieutenant  contrived  to 
kindle  a  fire  with  some  of  the  wood  he  found,  and 
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which  he  lighted  with  matches  taken  from  a  box  in 
hispooket 

Honrs  paaaed,  and  at  last,  with  her  head  on  her 
lover's  breast,  the  girl  fell  asleep. 

At  dawn  Orayson,  who  had  remained  awike  all 
Bight,  saw  her  eyes  open. 

"  Oh,  WilUam  I"  she  said,  "  is  the  gale  over  yet  ?' » 

"  Yes,"  was  his  reply.  "And  I  can  see  the  ship 
far  in  the  distance.  She  is  coming  this  way,  nnder 
fnll  sail,  bnt  the  tide  is  running  strong  against  her, 
and  she  will  not  arrive  for  many  hours." 

"  Hark !    What  noise  is  that  ?" 

A  barkinsr  sound,  and  now  and  then  a  growl, 
were  heard  in  the  distance. 

"  They  are  wolves  and  bears,"  answered  Gray- 
son, quietly,  while  he  regretted  that  he  had  brought 
no  arms  with  him.  *'  Bnt  fear  not ;  I  can  keep  them 
off,  if  they  come  here,  with  the  fire." 

*'  No,  no  I"  gasped  Bertha ;  "  I  would  not  trust 
to  that  Is  there  no  way  we  can  leave  this  coast 
and  go  to  meet  the  ship  ?" 

The  young  man  rose  and  looked  about  him. 

Alongside  the  beach  he  beheld  an  old  but  a 
strchng  raft,  which  had  evidently  been  used  by  the 
Dutch  whalers  to  carry  heavy  goods. 

Attached  to  the  raft  there  was  a  rusty  chain,  one 
end  of  which,  fastened  to  a  heavy  stone  on  the 
beaob,  kept  the  floating  platform  from  drifting 
away. 

Grayson  led  Bertha  to  the  raft ;  helped  her  upon 
it;  then,  standing  on  the  edge,  he  succeeded,  by  a 
great  eflbrt  of  strength,  in  drawing  the  stone  upon 
the  rough  support  of  logs. 

The  chain  was  a  long  one,  and  he  resolved  to  keep 
it  with  him,  as  he  might  possibly  be  obliged  to  an- 
chor before  he  should  have  finished  his  voyage. 

The  moment  he  hauled  in  the  stone  the  raft 
drifted  from  the  beaoh  some  distance,  and  then, 
caught  by  the  full  force  of  the  current,  it  was 
whirled  along  toward  the  ship,  then  visible  about 
five  miles  off. 

''  Oh,  how  nice !"  exclaimed  Bertha,  clapping  her 
little  hands. 

On  went  the  raft,  the  two  voyagers  in  high  spirits, 
until  suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a  deep  growl 
behind  them. 

Turning,  they  then  beheld  a  white  bear  standing 
on  the  edge  of  a  broad  cake  of  ice  about  fifteen 
feet  distant,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  fan- 
tastic-looking crystal  mass,  having  a  deep  hollow, 
from  which  it  was  evident  the  creature  nad  first 
emerged. 

The  animal  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
with  a  thick,  shaggy  skin,  broad  legs  and  paws, 
fierce,  bloodshot  eyes,  a  wide  head,  and  sharp, 
**  hungry-looking  "  jaws. 

Covered  with  glittering  icicles,  some  of  which 
hun|f  down  from  his  heavy  brows,  and  with  patches 
of  dirt  and  pieces  of  shells  and  gravel  adhering  to  his 
body,  he  presented  such  a  wild,  formidable  appear- 
ance that  Bertha,  shrieking  with  terror,  clung 
closely  to  her  lover. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Grayson,  although  he 
felt  uneasy  enough  as  he  reflected  that  he  had  not  a 
single  weapon  of  defense  with  him— not  even  a  pen- 
He  watched  the  bear,  which  was  now  glaring  at 
him  and  his  companion,  occasianally  tossing  its 
head,  uttering^  ferocio.us  growls,  and  opening  and 
shutting  its  jaws,  in  wuch  were  its  red,  fiery 
tongue  and  long,  sharp  teeth. 

The  savage  beast,  however,  had  as  yet  shown  no 
intention  of  leaving  its  position,  and  Grayson  knew 
that  as  long  as  it  remakied  where  it  was  there  could 
be  no  danger;  for,  aa  the  ice-cake  did  not  drift 
along  anv  faster  than  the  raft,  the  distance  between 
the  two  noating  masses  must  continue  the  same. 

But,  should  the  bear  swim  to  the  raft,  the  lieuten- 
ant felt  convinced  that  his  companion  and  himseU 
would  fall  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  the  creature, 
which,  judging  by  the  lean  I4>pearanoeof  its  fianka, 
was  hau  famished. 


No  assistance  could  be  expeeted  fhna  tbe  ddp, 
which  was  still  a  league  distant,  beating  up  agminsl 
wind  and  current.  It  would  take  two  boms,  at 
lea8t.to  meet  her,  and,  lonff  before  that  thne,  the  bear 
could,  of  course,  accomplish  its  horrid  purpaee. 

"Oh,  WUiiam!"  gasped  the  gfrl,  "&  we  could 
only  keep  H  where  it  is  untfl  the  ship  reaches  os  I" 

"  I  can  thkik  of  no  way  of  doing  that,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Women  are  fertile  in  expedients.  Bertha  md- 
denly  remembered  that  she  had  in  her  pocket  a  little 
box,  in  which  wet«  aome  pieces  of  cake ,  vtCh  a  por- 
tion of  wMch  she  had  fed,  on  the  day  before,  a  pet 
bfrd  abeard  the  ship. 

She  produced  the  box,  and  stood  ready  to  throw 
a  piece  of  cake  to  the  bear  the  moment  the.  animal 
should  seem  on  the  point  of  swimming  for  tbe  raft. 

Suddenly  the  animal  raised  itself  as  if  to  plozige 
in  the  wat^r. 

Then  Bertha  threw  toward  it  a  morsel  of  cake, 
which,  falling  on  the  ice,  diverted  its  attention. 

It  snipped  up  the  crumb  at  once,  then  again 
turned  toward  the  water  with  a  dissatisfied  growL 

Bertha  tossed  it  another  piece,  which  the  creatore 
drew  into  its  capacious  jaw. 

Then  it  seemed  more  enraged  than  ever,  such  a 
small  allowance  havmg  evidently  proved  a  terrible 
aggravation. 

When  tbe  girl  threw  to  it  another  bit  of  the  cake 
it  disdained  to  look  at  it,  but,  with  its  bloodshot  eyea 
rolling  like  circles  of  living  fire,  and  its  jaw  wide 
open,  it  gave  utterance  to  a  loud,  shaxp  snarl, 
meanwhile  shaking  its  head  vindictively  at  the  two 
persons  before  it. 

All  at  once  advancing  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
ice,  it  made  an  awkward  plunge  into  the  water  and 
swam  swiftly  toward  the  raft ! 

Now  the  dreaded  time  had  come!  There  was 
^the  huge  bear  breasting  the  waves  on  its  way  to- 
ward urayson  and  his  companion,  who  had  no 
weapons  with  which  to  oppose  it! 

"  We  are  lost !"  gasped  the  young  girl.  "  Oh, 
what  $kaJl  we  do  ?" 

The  lieutenant  could  only  respond  by  holding 
Bertha  on  one  side  of  him,  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
himself  firsl.  In  fact  he  hoped  that,  alter  the  ani- 
mal should  have  destroyed  At»n,  it  would  not  molest 
bis  companion. 

Nearer  drew  the  beast  every  moment !  Its  ugly 
eyes,  gleaming  with  a  balefiil  light,  were  turned  fnU 
upon  Grayson. 

Already  it  was  within  six  feet  of  the  raft 

There  seemed  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  yoong 
couple. 

Suddenly  the  lieutenant's  glance  fell  on  the  atone 
with  the  chain  attached,  lying  in  front  of  hinu 

His  face  lighted  up. 

A  bright  idea  flashed  on  his  mind.  It  was  one  of 
those  thoughts  bom  of  desperation  ! 

He  quickly  took  the  chain  from  the  ring  to  which 
it  had  been  hooked  on  the  raft,  and  made  a  noose 
with  a  loose  slip-knot  on  the  end  of  the  iron  linka. 
Just  as  the  bear  arrived  within  four  feet  of  the  raft, 
he  threw  the  noose  with  unerring  aim,  so  that  it 
caught  over  the  fore-legs  and  a  foot  back  of  the 
head  of  the  animal,  when  he  quickly  drew  the 
chain  taut ! 

Then,  with  both  hands,  he  rolled  the  heavy  stone 
over  into  the  water ! 

It  went  down  quickly,  the  chain  tightened,  and 
the  heavy  weight  drew  the  head  and  the  whole  fore 
part  of  the  bear  under  the  sea ! 

For  several  minutes  a  horrid  gurgling  sound  was 
heard,  and  many  bobbles  rose  to  the  surface,  while 
that  part  of  the  huge  beast  visible  was  seen  to 
quiver  and  roll  in  fearflil  spasms  as  the  animal 
struggled ! 

Gradually  the  struggles  became  fatnter,  the  gurg- 
ling 'noise  was  no  longer  heard.  There  was  one, 
quick  jerk,  and  the  bear  was  dead ! 

<'  We  are  saved !"  cried  the  girl,  throwing  herself 
on  her  lover'a  bosom. 
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"  Tea/'  answered  Grayson,  cahnly.  "  Bat  if  I 
had  thought  of  thos  nsbig  that  stone  a  moment  later 
than  I  did.  I  would  not  have  had  time  to  accomplish 
my  purpose." 

An  hour  after  the  two  were  aboard  the  ship,  and 
Bertha  was  in  her  father's  arms,  relat^ig  what  had 
happened  on  the  raft. 

The  dead  bear  was  finally  hoisted  on  deck.  A 
Skilled]  old  seaman  took  olT  the  skin,  which  was, 
years  after,  converted  into  a  comfortable  sleigh- 
robe  for  Grayson  and  his  pretty  wife,  Bertha. 


Miss  Prescott's  Three  Lovers, 
And  How  their  Wooing  Sped. 

It  was  Friday  evening,  and  Thirza  Prescott  had 
put  her  last  box  of  laces  in  order,  laid  the  rolls 
of  ribbon  attractively  in  the  showca&e,  and  was 
wondering  if  there  was  anything  more  that  could 
be  done.  Mr.  Bennet,  her  emplover,  walked  down 
to  where  sue  stood,  and  leaned  nis  elbows  on  the 
counter. 

"  Business  is  fearfully  dull,''  he  said. 

She  was  sorry  for  the  little  man,  and  yet  she  felt 
like  laughing,  lie  had  told  her  that  at  least  fifty 
times  in  the  last  five  days.  But  she  was  so  tired 
of  her  one  affirmative  that  she  made  no  answer. 

"Yes,  fearfuUy dull." 

She  made  a  desperate  effort  then.  "  But  one 
never  can  expect  much  business  in  midsummer," 
she  said,  glad  to  have  achieved  a  respectable  re- 
mark. 

He  rubbed  his  yellow  whiskers  thoughtfully. 

"  Miss  Prescott !" 

"Well?" 

And  now  he  looked  as  if  he  had  something  im- 
portant on  his  mind.  Could  it  be  there  was  another 
faot  in  the  universe  beside  the  stagnation  ot  busi- 
ness? 

"  Miss  Prescott,!  was  thinking— that  is,  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  about  business  being  so  fearfully 
dull— about— your  vacation.  Would  you  mind  tak- 
ing It  a  month  earlier  T* 

*'  Having  two  months?  Is  that  what  you  mean  T* 
she  asked,  sharplv. 

.**  Yes.  I  must  keep  my  niece,  and— it  would  be  a 
favor  tome." 

He  had  been  kind  to  her  many  a  time,  this  little 
sandy-haired  Mr.  Bennet.  He  had  only  allowed  her 
two  vacations  a  year,  of  a  month  each,  when  they 
made  their  bargain,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
him  to  his  word  now. 

*•'  Well,"  she  made  answer,  "  of  course,  if  you 
wish  me." 

"Then  it  is  all  settled,"  he  returned,  with  joylW 
alacrity.    "  Monday  will  be  the  first  of  July." 

"  Very  well,"  and  she  bowed.  Then  sne  took 
from  a  closet  her  black  Neapolitan  hat,  with  its 
cluster  of  field-flowers,  put  it  on  before  a  little  mir- 
ror, wound  a  lace-scarf  around  her  neck,  and 
wished  her  employer  good-night. 

Two  months !  what  in  the  world  was  she  to  do 
wiUi  such  a  vacation  ?  Eight  weeks'  board  to  pay 
if  she  remamed  at  home,  and  no  intimate  friend  or 
relative  to  invite  her  countryward.  She  wondered 
if  she  could  not  apply  for  a  situation  as  waitress  in 
some  seaside  boarding-house.  Life  was  beginning 
to  grow  very  dull.  She  might  have  been  forty-two, 
instead  of  twenty-two,  for  all  the  fun  that  came  to 
her.    And  then  she  considered. 

Just  one  incident  in  her  whole  Hfe  had  been  pecu- 
liar. A  queer,  whimsical,  maiden  aunt  had  reared 
and  educated  her,  and  proposed  to  marry  her  out- 
of-hand  to  Reese  Donovan,  a  distant  cousin.  Reese 
Donovan's  father  had  been  Miss  Prescott's  early 
love.  She  hated  to  divide  her  fortune,  and  she 
wanted  the  two  to  share  it.  But  Thtrza  Prescott 
walked  off  sngrfiv  the  morning  young  Donovan 
was  expected.    That  was  three  years  before.    She 


had  eome  to  Woodford,  where  ahe  bad  a  aehool- 
friend  residing,  and  taken  a  dtoation  in  a  store. 
Aunt  Prescott  had  never  written,  not  even  in  an- 
swer to  the  epistle  that  set  forth  her  perseverance 
and  independence. 

She  was  not  exactly  the  woman  for  common- 
place admiration,  or  she  might  have  gained  a  lover 
or  two.  She  had  a  fashion  of  keepmg  men  at  a 
respectfbl  distance ;  she  did  not  mean  to  be  made 
common  because,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  she 
had  gone  in  a  storft.  She  was  a  tall,  slender, 
stylish  ghrl,  with  blonde  hair  and  very  dark  gray 
eyes,  piquant,  but  mismatched  features,  and  a  very 
winsome  voice  when  she  was  not  in  »  haughty 
mood. 

What  was  she  to  do  all  this  time  ? 

"  Here  are  two  letters  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lee 
as  she  sat  down  to  her  solitary  supper,  though 
there  were  firesh  berries  and  hot,  Aragrant  tea. 

She  did  not  open  them  until  she  went  to  her 
room.  One  was  firom  Aunt  Prescott,  she  knew  the 
cramped  hand-writing.  Wonder  of  wonders  1  It 
was  very  brief.  Mr.  Donovan  proposed  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  her.  If  Thirza  would  retom  and 
make  herself  agreeable,  for  he  was  quite  willing  to 
marry  her  even  after  her  foolish  escapade,  well 
and  good.  She  would  be  received  with  proper  af- 
fection, and  they  would  forget  the  past  But  if  she 
persisted  in  her  undutiful  and  ungrateftil  conduct, 
this  was  the  last  overture. 

"  The  man  Is  a  fool !"  she  said  to  herself,  passion- 
atelv. 

Then  she  opened  the  other. 

It  was  firom  a  shallow  little  schoolmate,  who  had 
managed  to  marry  fortunately.    This  waa  part  of  it. 

"  You  may  wonder  how  I  learned  your  where- 
abouts !  Julia  GrsOiam  was  in  Woodford  last  April, 
and  beard  that  you  l^ere  in  a  store— saw  yon,  I  be- 
lieve. Then  I  had  the  temerity  to  write  to  your 
aunt,  for  something  had  happened.  Isnt  she  an 
abominable  old  wretch  I  Ano  now  I'll  tell  yor  my 
good  fbrtune.  I'm  rid  of  Robert's  two  old-maid 
sisters,  who  were  the  bane  of  my  life.  One  has 
married,  and  the  other  has  gone  to  reside  with  her, 
thank  the  Lord !  We  have  bad  the  house  altered, 
for  Robert  is  like  a  new  man,  and  I'm  going  to  have 
a  good  ray  time  this  Summer.  I  want  yon  to  come 
and  mMe  me  a  nice  long  visit,  for  1  snppoae  you 
have  some  vacation  during  the  Summer.  I  always 
did  like  you,  you  know.  Could  you  come  to  New 
York  and  let  me  meet  you  there  ?'' 

There  was  much  more  in  a  jerky,  rambling  vMe, 
but  she  knew  Clara  Hyde  was  a  warm-hearted, 
volatile  woman.  Why  should  she  not  go  and  have 
a  good  gay  time  also  ?  Her  youth  and  her  few  at- 
tractions would  vanish  presently.  Mr.  Donovan 
might  take  the  fortune,  and  Aunt  Prescott  as  well. 
It  was  very  mean  of  him,  and  she  hated  him— yes, 
sbe  did.  A  stupid  old  fogy,  no  doubt.  Go  and  ex- 
hibit herself  before  him.  Indeed  1 

Still,  she  wrote  a  somewhat  dutifbl  reply.  She 
WQuItl  CO.  .■■  '  '■.''  i'"y  *irr-r  in 3  cflTo  for  Dcr  auntp 
btiL  she  wotiltl  Hvt  Diiiri y  Mr*  Donovan* 

Tiieii  slie  saBwcrcd  Mni.  Hydo^a  letter,  and  ac- 
cepted, n^kin^  her  io  nam«  th^day  for  Iht  mi?@titi|r. 
Two  jnonitli.>7*  idleneH^]  ^hm  no  bugbi^ar  to  h^t  Udw« 

Whyp  Ahe  h\t  quitf?  light,  at  ft^art^  atid  on  Satur- 
day evening  fhe  wiebed  Jit.  Bennet  a  gay  good-by* 

"  But  y (Ml  wtn  come  baok,,  MleH  Prescott?  I  cari- 
not  think  of  lotting  jou." 

"  Oh,  I  flliali  como  bncfc." 

She  deiroted  liic  nojft  week  to  her  wardrobe. 
Clnra'K  ai3!!wer  came. 

Would  Tniisday  of  the  following  week  give  her 
sniTicient  time ! 

Mrs.  [Iyd(*  was  on  the  mark  as  to  time  and  plaop, 
A  pretty,  fair,  malJ-oaly-lofiking  bodv,  wtth  an 
abuDdancc  of  pink  and  white  in  herself,  tiiid  pink 
and  Rray  In  h<*r  dr<"sa,  gUflhSng  and  dcsnouatratlve ; 
but  Tbii^a  had  resoht-d  not  to  be  over  oriUoa]* 
She  wondered,  Indeed^  \f  f^he  were  not  a  tittte  prim 
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and  old-maldlshp  They  had  onlj  to  take  %  ihort 
railroad  Jonrnej,  and  at  the  station  Mrs.  Hyde's 
CItrriage  was  awaiting  them. 

''Ton'll  like  it  ever  so  much,  I  know.  The 
boarding-hooses  np  here  are  always  crowded  with 
gentlemen  in  the  Snmmer,  who  cannot  leave  bnai- 
oess  for  good  and  all.  And  what  is  the  use  of  being 
yoong  and  good-looking  if  it  doesn't  do  something 
cor  yon  f* 

"  To  be  snre,"  says  Thirza,  opening  her  great 
gray  eyes  and  thinkmg  of  Annt  Prescott's  plans, 
was  the  whole  world  in  a  conspiracy  about  getting 
fier  married? 

But  if  the  look  and  the  smile  had  been  in  Greek, 
Clara  woold  have  understood  it  as  well. 

Bhe  was  not  the  one  to  distress  herself  over  hidden 
meanings.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  just 
why  she  loved  Thirza  Prescott,  but  I  think  the 
ffreatest  charm  was  because  Thirza  never  preached 
to  her,  or  tried  to  summon  her  to  impossible  heights, 
or  to  impress  her  with  a  sense  of  moral  superiority. 

They  cook  a  fine  long  drive  before  they  went 
home.  It  was  a  rather  old-fiashioned,  romantic 
village,  modernized  into  a  town,  and  standing  on  a 
somewhat  high  bluff,  with  the  Sound  below,  and 
the  ocean  not  far  olT.  How  crisp  and  sweet  the 
air  was !  so  different  from  the  smoky  manufacturing 
place  she  had  left  behind. 

They  stopped  before  a  roomy,  old-lkshioned 
bouse — that  is,  it  made  no  pretensions  to  being  a 
Fltta^  liad  no  angles,  turrets  and  hanging  biUconies. 
A  long  porch  across  the  southern  exposure,  a  wide 
haU«  \HgP  parlors  on  the  one  side  and  plen^  of 
lounging  room. 

Mrs.  Hyde  meanwhile  regaled  her  visitor  with  a 
story  of  the  martyrdom  she  had  experienced  at  the 
hanOB  of  these  spiDsters,  who  had  tried  to  train  her 
into  a  proper  nelpmeet  for  their  dear  brother 
Robert,  who  had  so  unwisely  manried  her. 

Thirza  was  escorted  to  her  room.  The  furniture 
was  rather  antique,  but  rich  and  good,  the  carpet 
soft,  the  bed  and  whidows  posItivelV  lovely  in  their 
saowy  drapery,  and  fianoifu  little  brackets  put  np 
here  and  there  as  an  afterthought 

*'  Now,  I  want  you  to  1^1  quite  at  home.  Ouri 
your  tiair,  and  make  yourself  pretty,  for  Mr.  Hyde 
18  to  liring  up  a  friend,  and  some  one  always  drops 
f^  durhig  the  evening.  I  want  yon  to  have  a  grand 
^od  time." 

Clara  left  her  at  length,  but  for  some  time  Miss 

Prescott  drowsed  in  her  easy-chahr.    How  comforts 

able  it  was !    Seven  weeks  of  rest  and  refk^shing. 

.  It  was  better  than  going  to  her  aunt's,  being  fk>etted 

aXt  ftud  refbshig  to  marry  Mr.  Donovan. 

She  felt  so  free  and  gladsome  that  she  made  a 
charming  toilet  Its  chief  colors  were  black  and 
pale  tea-rose.  Looking  at  herself  in  the  large  mir- 
ror, she  was  much'  pleased  at  the  transformation. 
Her  three  years  of  business  had  not  been  very  in- 
sptritlng,  neither  the  nineteen  years  with  Aunt 
nrescott,  but  they  had  not  taken  all  the  life  and 
brillianoy  out  of  her  fkce. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  a  middle-aged,  commonplace  man, 
who  adored  his  young  wife,  and  treated  her  as  if  she 
were  a  spoiled,  willful  daughter. 

There  was  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  solid-looking  person  of 
Aveand-thirty,  with  whom  Miss  Prescott  did  not  foil 
;n  love  at  first  sight,  though  an  hour  afterward 
Cjlara  told  her  he  was  rich  and  single,  and  contem- 
plating matrimony. 

The  evening  was  very  lively.  Some  friends  and 
neighbors  dropped  in.  They  had  billiard-playing 
and  music ,  the  latter  falling  to  Miss  Prescott's  sluire. 
She  was  thankful  she  had  kept  in  a  littie  practice 
on  Mrs.  Lee's  weak  piano. 

Mr.  Romaine  came  and  talked  to  her  afterward.  A 
stylish,  gentlemanly  fbUow  of  eight-and-twenty, 
wUh  a  voice  that  was  rich  and  flexible— rather  dan- 
gerous, too,  if  womankind  listened  too  long  to  such 
tk  ohM'mer. 

They  were  having  a  very  gay  time  over  in  the 
tfllUrd-hall. 


*'  Do  yon  not  play?"  he  asked. 

She  laughed  lightiy. 

"  Ones  and  carroms  and  pockets  are  like  unknown 
tongues  to  me.  But  it  must  be  enchanting  when  one 
nndentands  it" 

"Ah,  then  yon  have  no  scruples.  May  I  come 
over  and  teach  you?;" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  wfll  find  a  dull  pupil."  And  yet 
her  eyes  said  she  would  like  it 

"Didn't  Mrs.  Hyde  say  she  was  gohig  to  keep 
you  all  Summer  ?    And  do  you  ride  T' 

"  I  used  to." 

Her  face  warmed  a  littie  at  the  thought  With 
this  soft  flush,  like  a  tint  of  dawn,  she  was  reiUy 
handsome. 

*'  When,  may  I  ask?  Your  tone  suggests  some 
other  sphere,  or  bygone  age." 

She  laughed  genially. 

"  I  have  spent  three  years  in  a  dull  manufactnring 
town,  going  into  no  socieW.  Pardon  me  if  I  am 
behinif  tiie  age." 

"  Then  we  most  help  you  to  make  up  the  lost 
time.  Strange  how  much  one  lives  in  a  week  or  a 
month  sometimes  when  the  years  before  have  been 
utteriy  barren  1" 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

**  like  the  poet,  courting  time  by  heart-throbs." 

With  that  they  made  a  tempting  plunge  into  the 
realm  of  poetry.  Thiraa  was  vexed  when  Mrs.  Hyde 
came  around,  leading  Mr.  Gilbert  in  her  train,  and 
finally  carrjring  oft  Mr,  Romaine. 

But  when  people  have  sung  love-songs  and  talked 
poetry,  the  ice  may  fairly  be  considered  broken. 
So  the  next  afternoon  Mr.  Roma!ne  dropped  in,  and 
they  had  a  very  amusing  game  of  btlliards.  Mrs. 
Hyde  kept  him  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  they 
planned  a  ride  for  the  following  morning. 

*'  But  I  cannot  go,"  Thirza  said,  regretfully.  **  I 
have  no  habit  And  then  I  may  have  forgot- 
ten  " 

**  Mrs.  Hyde  can  fbrbish  np  something,  I  know — 
can  you  not?"  glancing  at  tne  lady.  "And  please 
assure  Miss  Prescott  that  I  am  a  perfectiy  reliable 
escort" 

He  went  away  with  a  promise.  The  two  women 
set  about  a  presentable  attire.  Thirza  had  a  black 
cloth  basque  that  fitted  her  like  a  glove,  and  they 
soon  manufkctured  a  skirt  A  stylish  and  elegant 
woman  she  looked  when  seated  on  her  horse. 

"  Though  I  wish  it  were  Gilbert,"  littie  Mrs.  Hyde 
commented,  internally. 

They  had  a  very  delightful  mommg,  it  must  be 
confessed.  The  glowing  sunshine,  the  balmy  air, 
the  picturesque  ways  he  led  her  through,  and  the 
agreeable  conversation,  stirred  and  inspirited  her, 
and  roused  her  companion  into  admiration. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  they  returned,  she  bright 
and  radiant  as  this  Summer-day.  Some  latent  beauty 
had  risen  to  the  surftice,  fiuttering  warily  In  the 
depth  of  the  luminous  eye,  and  blossoming  in  the 
rose  of  life  and  cheek.  The  kind  of  woman  that 
Mr.  Romaine  most  admired.  And  then  he  thought 
of  another.  What  a  hasty  fool  he  had  been !  A 
six-months'  engaged  man  he  was,  with  no  right  to 
fall  in  love  with  this  giri.  But  then  Miss  Conover*s 
fortune  had  looked  so  tempting,  and  besides,  she 
had  shown  her  preference  so  plainly.  But  his  five 
months  here  had  been  spent  in  real-estate  specula- 
tions, and  proved  one  continual  rush  of  success.  If 
he  were  free  to  win  this  woman,  and  live  his  own 
life! 

With  that  he  gave  an  impatient  jerk  at  the  rehis. 

A  very  slight  thing  to  lead  to  such  an  incident 
A  light-wagon  was  comins  down  the  street,  and 
Mr.  Komahie's  horse  reared  in  the  very  face  of  the 
other  animal,  which  shied  violentiy,  and  made  a 
plunge  toward  Miss  Prescott  Mr.  Romaine  reached 
over ;  Thfrza  uttered  a  cry.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
both  men  had  been  thrown. 

The  driver  of  the  wagon  had  sprung  out  as  he 
saw  the  other  going  down.  Romaine  struck  tba 
ground  with  a  foroe  that  rendered  him  senaeless. 
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"  PftrdoB  me/'  nid  fhe  itraiiger,  in  a  roioe  that 
elMtrlflad  lOn  Preacott.  '*  Shall  I  tak«  him— to  th« 
QoarMidroggiflt?" 

*'  Oh,  ha  b  not  dead,  loraly !»  the  cried. 

**  No ;  only  stimned,  I  think." 

"  We  an  at  home— thia  home " 

Ura.  Hyde  opened  the  door  at  that  moment  and 
Qttwred  a  ihriek.    Thina  diamonnted  and  led  the 

Somafaie  waa  raiaed  in  itrong  arma,  oarried  op 
the  itepa,  through  the  hall,  and  deported  on  a 
Aonoh  in  the  bOliiurd-room. 

'*  No,  he  ia  not  dead.    Bring  me  lome  water.'' 

Then  he  took  a  amall  Tial  ont  of  a  pooket«aae  and 
gaTtt  him  a  few  dropa.  With  a  conTnlriTe  ihlrer 
George  Romaine  opened  hia  eyea. 

'*  Now,  where  shaU  I  find  a  phyalolanr' 

lira.  Hyde  atood  wringing  her  handa. 

Something  in  the  maira  atrength  and  preaenoe  of 
miniqnHe  reatored  Thirza,  and  ahe  managed  to  get 
oat  of  Clara  that  Doctor  Lewia  Uved  two  blocka  be- 
low.   With  that  the  stranger  waa  off  like  a  shot 

"Oh,  I  hope  he  will  not  die  on  oar  handa  1" 
moaned  Mrs.  Hyde.  "  It  ia  lo  dreadfol !  How  did 
it  aU  happen?" 

"I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  thooffht  it  belt  to 
have  him  broaght  in,"  commenced  Tnirsa,  depre- 
oatingly. 

*'  Of  ooarae !  Yoa  don't  think  me  a  heathen,  do 
yonf  It  woaM  have  looked  scandalooa  to  aend  him 
to  hia  hotel.  Bat  I've  no  nerrea  at  all.  I  am  not 
worth  a  penny  in  licknefla,  ao  yoa'll  have  to  take 
care  of  him.  Do  you  lappoae  any  bonea  are 
broken  T» 

The  doctor  came  and  anawered  the  qneition.  Hia 
ahoalder  was  dialocated,  hia  wriat  sprained,  and  hia 
head  had  sofl'ered  a  severe  oontoaion. 

**  There  is  nothing  dangerona,  only  he  moat  be 
kept  Terr  qaiet  for  several  days.  We  had  better 
remove  him  to  his  room  at  once." 

Mrs.  Hyde  led  fhe  way  ap-etaira,  very  mach  daaed 
in  her  mind.  The  doctor  gave  hia  orders  to  Miss 
Prescott,  and  bowed  himseu  oat,  promising  to  look 
in  again  before  night. 

"I  cannot  tell  yon  how  deeply  I  regret  thia  sad 
accident,"  aaid  the  stranger,  taming  to  her  also. 

Miss  Preacott  took  a  sarvey  of  him.  A  brown, 
foreign-looking  face,  with  a  wealth  of  bronse  beard, 
and  daaiering  carls  a  few  shadea  deeper ;  eyes  of 
a  tnjok  blue,  with  little  gleama  of  steel-gray. 

It  had  an  oddly  familiar  look.  Where  had  she 
seen  it  before?  And  what  did  thia  little  gUmpse  of 
mischief  mean? 

**  It  was  not  wholly  your  fanlt  Mr.  Romaine'a 
horae  made  the  first  unmanageable  movement" 

"  But  I  am  moat  thankM  vou  were  not  hurt." 

"  I  Iknoy  Mr.  Romaine  tnought  I  was  in  some 
danger,  and  reached  over  to  save  me.  I  am  sorry." 

"We  must  all  regret  it.  I  hope  your  Mend  will 
not  auflbr  seriously.  Will  yoa  allow  me  to  call  and 
taiquire,Mi8a ?" 

"  Miss  Prescott,"  and  she  bowed.  "  I  am  staying 
with  Mra.  Hyde,"  and  ahe  made  a  geature  toward 
Clara. 

"And  my  name  ia  Philip  Carew." 

If  the  brown  cheek  waa  a  little  redder  aa  he 
spoke,  it  did  not  rouse  Miss  Preaoott's  cariosity. 

He  bade  her  good-day.  Then  Mrs.  Hyde  indulged 
in  a  small  hysteric,  and  as  soon  as  Thiraa  e<mld 
leave  her  she  went  to  change  her  dress. 

When  Mr.  Hyde  returned  home  hia  hospitabllB  aool 
approved  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

^  It  ia  wretched  work  to  be  ill  at  a  hotel,  and 
Romahie  haa  no  relativea  at  hand.  But  will  you  not 
need  a  nurse  T' 

"  I  am  to  be  narse,"  responded  Thirza,  quickly ; 
"  since  I  waa  the  cause  of  the  accident" 

"And  I  meant  you  to  have  soch  a  nice  time  I  It 
is  rather  romantio,"  and  Clara  gave  a  little  sigh, 
"  bat  I  hope  he  won't  be  ill  very  long." 

Mr.  Oartw  called  the  next  morning,  and  saw 
Thin*  ftir  «  fbw  moments. 


"  How  odd  that  he  should  have  aaked  for  ycu,*^ 
said  Mra.  Hyde. 

Thina  fiuahed.  Somehow  ahe  seemed  so  Walt 
aequainted  with  him  already. 

The  nursing  did  not  prove  tiresbmtt.  tfr.  Romaine 
waa  a  very  agreeable  patient  No  fever  set  in,  anJ 
in  ten  days  he  was  able  to  come  down-stairs. 

He  was  very  gratefhl  and  gentlemanly,  and  Mr. 
Hyde  Insisted  upon  his  renutinmg  another  week  at 


Mr.  Carew  had  called  several  times,  and  sent 
both  fhiit  and  fiowera.  Something  in  his  ezqnistttf 
taate  attracted  Mias  Prescott  stronglv.  Ifr.  Oilbert 
came  up  agafai,  and  waa  very  attentive  to  her,  cer- 
tafailv. 

"  I'm  sure  she  ought  to  get  a  husband  among  tha 
three,"  said  anzioua  little  Mrs.  Hyde.  "If  sha 
doesn't,  I  shall  deapair  of  her." 

"  Qflbert  would  be  the  beat  match,"  reaponded 
her  huaband,  actually  infected  with  her  love  of 
match-making.  "  He  is  one  of  your  slow-going  bat 
solid  men.  And  he  seems  wonderfhlly  taken  witb 
her." 

Miss  Prescott  enjoyed  it  all:  She  learned  thai 
ahe  poaaessed  no  small  spice  of  coquetry,  althougti 
trained  in  the  severe  nmplicity  of  spfaisteiliood. 
To-dav  she  smiled  upon  Mr.  Carew,  to-morrow  she 
made  light  of  Mr.  Romaine's  gloomy  and  desponding 
glanoe.  and  then  she  waa  demure  aa  a  nun  for  Mr. 
Gilbert 

Mr.  Carew  had  taken  lodglDra  at  n  botel  in  the 
vicinity,  though  he  wns  genor^LyBbaeiit  oae  ortwa 
days  in  a  week.  But  then  ht>  had  the  pieaaiire  Of 
driving  ont  with  her,  whi^h  RomaiQe's  djeabledl 
right  arm  would  fnrbiil  Tor  ireek-^  ia  come. 

Asanoflbetthe  Latter  had  all  an  luvAJld's  prid' 
leges.  But  ther^  was  ^omcthi^g  about  liim  ftbe 
could  not  quite  undor^tand.  Thai  he  cared  for  her 
was  evident,  and  couCd  be  motl  piquantlr  Jealoittp 
but  he  often  checked  himaelfiE)  the  midst  of  a  attddtD 
impulse,  flushed,  and  bit  his  lip  aa  tf  stratigling  sotoo 
lo^mg  or  resolve  in  it-^  very  inception. 

Why?  TUrza  would  raenlanj  &sk.  Was  he  ^Tr^lA 
to  love  her  T  Waa  abe  loo  poor,  or  lacklag  m  any 
material  point? 

Carew  pnaaled  her  also.  He  was  more  ot » 
gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding  than  Romaine, 

SBt  he  had  a  way  of  watching  and  studyfng  her,  asr 
,  somehow,  he  was  balanclog  her  fkolts  and  virtues. 
The  odd  fhiniliarity  grew  upon  her.  One  day  she 
spoke  of  it. 

"  I  have  been  ont  of  the  country  most  of  the  time 
for  seven  years,"  he  said,  carelenly. 

"  I  did  not  really  suppose  that  I  had  met  you  be^ 
(bre,"  and  she  flushed  under  his  scrutiny.  "  Yet  I 
feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were  very  well  acquainted 
with  your  eyes  at  least" 

He  smDed  at  that 

"  You  would  be  a  very  foolish  gfa*l  tb  go  back  to 
shopkeeping,"  said  Clara  Hydb.  "  I  would  bring 
it  to  a  serious  point" 

"  How  much  faith  could  yon  put  in  a  six-weeks' 
love  ?  And  we  know  so  little  about  them,  After  all,^ 
commented  Mias  Prescott 

"  But  Robert  could  learn  easily.  Give  them  s 
chance  to  speak,  TUrta." 

Mias  Prescott  f^tl  mto  a  luaaing  mood.  This  had 
been  the  flrst  ret  k^  of  her  lif€.  How  »boaI<f 

she  end  it?    Ifei  •  ^te  meti  watitcd  to  marry 

her,  and  some  i]  : .  ad  her-  that  both  were  m 

love,  why  toy  to  Vi  ■  m  r  m:ii  a  uqi  Pbescott'a  patience  t 
Why  not  be  hapi^y  m  h<  r  own  way  T  Mr,  Romaia© 
had  youth,  warmib,  v^uulJ  fa«  ti^Et^er,  exacting  an  J 
Tory  fond.  Mr.  Care  vr ,  witb  bin  riper  jc&ra  and  the 
fsadnating  touch  or  impeHousncdA,  was  a  man  th«x 
a  woman  might  wt^t-Kfjip  ir  «b«!  once  gare  ii'&j  let 
her  heart— ter  emot^OQs.  And  Mr.  Gilbert  Hhe  rarely 
thought  about,  tbou^b  she  knew  abe  could  bring 
him  to  her  feet  witii  ksa  effort  tban  tb(}  »bo^d  baviy 
to  make  for  the  others. 

She  never  dreamed  how  much  of  It  was  to  b^  dt- 
cided  this  Aognat  evening  when  she  eanm  down  hs 
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her  flowing  white  robes,  wfthont  a  bit  of  color  aaTa 
her  breast-knot  of  carnation  and  heUotroj>e,  and  tiie 
same  in  her  hair.  Bomaine  wajs  waitin^f  on.  the 
porch«  There  were  nameroos  visltora  within,  l>nt 
ne  signaled  her,  and  she  came. 

''  How  lovelj  you  look  to-night !  as  if  yon  were 
in  a  peculiar  mood  ;*'  and  he  took  her  hand. 

''  Tour  prescience  is  at  fault.  1  am  i^  no  mood 
at  all.  I  feel  as  indolent  as  this  soft  south  wind^ 
as  if  I  might  be  swajed  hither  and  thither  by  the 
breathofarose.*^ 

"  Do  you  ?**  with  a  sudden  reckless  yehemenoe. 
*'  Then  I  wish  to  heaven  that  I  oould  sw«iy  jou, to 
my  liking— to  my  love." 

She  throbbed  in  every  pulse. 

"Mr.  Romatne,  this  is  nonsense  —  mere  baga- 
telle." But  her  voice  was  tremulous.  "  Yon  gen- 
tlemen are  not  obliged  to  make  love  to.  eyery 
woman  who  crosses  your  path." 

He  glanced  steadily  into  her  eyes,  and  her  oheeks 
flashed  to  tempting  bbom.  His  eyes  w^»  like 
points  of  flame. 

*'  Do  you  i^ndeistand  that  it  may  be  a  luxury 
when  a  man  meets  the  one  woman  whom  he  wor- 
ships madly?  I  love  you!  The  knowledge  cost 
me  all  my  pain  and  sunhring—noy  awkward  blun- 
der the  morning  of  our  ride.  I  never  Mt  quite 
free  to  speak  unlit  to-dav." 

"Why?"  she  gasped,  in  quick  appreheision. 
"  Wliy  should  he  not  be  free  to  coafisss  his  love  to 
its  object?" 

Fat9  answered  her  almost  before  he  could 
speak.  The  gate  opened,  and  three  wosaan  eai^fi 
up  tne  path,  the  light  shining  full  upon  them. 
One  was  a  rather  faded  blonde,  with  an  abundanee 
of  fiufhr  hair,  and  an  artistic  pink  in  her  cheek. 

He  turned  with  a  groan«  which,  light  as  itwaa, 
caught  her  ear. 

''Oh, Mr. Bomaine !"  they  exclaimed*. 

Two  were  neighbor^,  but  the  third  a  stranger. 
This  one  went  straight  to  him»  and  toak  his  hand. 

"Yon  did  not  get  my  letter?"  h»  asked, 
hoarsely. 

*'  What  letter,  George  ?  Ko,  I  have  not  heard  in 
three  weeka,  and  I  was  getting  so  anxious !  How 
terrible  the  accident  was  1  why  4I4  you  not  send 
for  me  ?  Cousin  Jennie  knew  K(nu  jUngdon,  so  we 
came " 

Thirsa  turned  away.  They  were  danoing  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  she  accepted  the  first  invita- 
tion. 

George  Romaina  simply  cursed  his  nnloeky  star^ 
In  another  day  Hisa  CoBover  would  have  known^ 
why  had  the  marplot  Fate  sMit  her  akmg  to-night? 
For  the  last  three  wefks  he  h^td  been  aunmoning 
courage  for  a  rupture.  No  doubt  she  had  heard 
some  gossip  through  Mrs.  Langdon. 

She  loved  him,  nowaveri  and  she  was  one  of  the 
women  who  love  tiireqgkeyU  as  well  as  good  re- 
port, from  a  habit  of  selfish  penistency.  She  did 
not  mean  to  give  him  up— -evan  his  letter  wonkl  aot 
have  been  final  in  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Langdon,  having  some  new^  aired  it.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  avecy  one  in  the  room  knew 
that  Ifr.  Bomaine  had  been  engaired  for  the 
last  seven  months,  and  that  Kiss  Gonover  was 
wealthy. 

Ifiss  Prescott  passed  him  once -with  superb  dis- 
dain. 

"  If  you  will  let  me  explain,*'  he  gasped* 

"  There  is  nothing  to  expbun.  Yon  shall  break 
no  woman's  heart  for  ma,  or  my  trifling." 

"But,  my  God!   I  love  you!" 

"  Go  your  way,  Mr.  Bomidne." 

There  w^a  no  mercy  for  him  in  her  pitiless. eyes, 
and  in  a  passion  of,  anger  he  took  np  his  oVd  al- 
legiance. 

In  the  hall  she  met  Mr.  Carew. 

"  t  was  ooming  in  for  a  quiet  hour*"  hetaid»  ^'  but 
yon  hava  qnite  a  paityu" 

"An  impromptu  one."  /       •  n 

*^Bolne  new  people.    Who  ia  that' with  the  curl- 


ou^  yellow  hair,  standing  Just  nnder  the  ohand*- 

"That?  Oh,thatisMis8  0ottover,Mr.Bomaiae*a 
fianciCf  I  believe." 

Her  voice  had  a  hollow,  sconfiil  soond.  He 
glanced  at  her  sharply.  The  brave  ftuse  nev«r 
stmck  a  color,  but  ne  knew  that  she  had  beaa 
wounded,  nevertheless. 

He  drew  the  soft  hand  through  his  arm  and  \md 
her  down  the  steps  to  the  lawn,  saykig  that  the 
room  was  very  warm,  and  she  looked  tired. 

How  gentle  and  proteeting  he  was !  Strength  hmd 
never  appeared  so  tempting  as  at  this  moment. 
tl^09gh  she  told  herself  it  bad  been  nothing  more 
than  a  flirtation. 

"I  declare  I  was  thunderetmck !"  said  daca 
Hyde,  after  the  goests  were  all  gone,  and  the  Ughta 
lowered.  "  Well,  if  that  is  the  wa^  he  means  to  go 
en  out  of  her  sight,  I  wish  Miss  Gonover  Joy  of  him, 
I  am  sure.  But,  ^hicza,  I'll  venture  anytUng  that 
he  does  love  you." 

That  would  be  folly,"  and  Miss  Prescott  laughed 


•^^fc 


giee, 
been 


[y  dearri'm  glad  von 're  not  hard  hit.  I  Bked 
him  so  much,  but  I  think  I  have  a  qnick,  impression- 
able nature.  However,  Mr.  Carew  and  Mr.  Gflbert 
are  left,"  she  ended,  brightly. 

Thiraa  kissed  her  goed-mght  and  went  to  bed, 
very  angir  and  sore  at  heart.  She  had  not  been 
weU  treated,  although  she  knmo  George  Bomaine 
loved  her.  She  could  have  separated  him  frens  his 
betrothed. 

I  have  not  exalted  my  heroine  in  the  slightest  de- 

ee,  as  you  will  bear  me  witness.  She  nught  have 

en  much  nobler,  but  she  might  also  have  been 
more  selflsh  and  unprincipled,  it  was  as  she  had 
said,  she  did  not  want  any  woman's  heart  broken 
by  her,  neither  did  she  mean  to  sigh  hen  out  in  re-. 
gret  for  this  young  man.  And  so  she  was  bright  as 
usual  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Gilbert  came  np  in  the  afternoon,  and  took 
her  out  drivli^  in  a  dainty  phaeton.  There  could  be 
no  question  of  extendhig  tne  invitation. 

A  lovely  drive  it  was  through  country  ways.  She 
had  to  make  no  afibrt-*he  was  a  man  yen  could  be 
silent  with,  he  had  suoh  an  old-fiuhioned,  fhtheily 
way  of  putting  yon  at  yonr  ease.  And  someway, 
coming  aaok,  she  was  dntwn  to  tell  him  about  Aunt 
Prescott  and  her  whim. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  I  think  yoo  are  qnite  right 
not  to  be  foreed  into  a  mairiage  with  a  peifeet 
stranger.  But,  if  your  aunt  loved  yOn,  yon  must 
find  it  hard  to  stay  away." 

"  She  does  net  love  me ;"  and  Thlraa's  heart 
swelled.  "  She  hasa  nmld  who  dees  everything  for 
her— reads  to  and  amuses  her,  and  a  housekeeper 
who  Is  as  rigid  aairon.  After  I  left  school  I  tiionght 
I  should  be  chUled  to  death  hi  that  house.  No.  All 
the  use  I  have  in  her  estimation  is  to  become  Beeee 
Donovan's  wife.    I  would  rather  be  a  clerk  in  Ifr. 


Bennef  s  slore  all  my  days." 

"  Them  is  no  need  of  tiiat,  either.  Miss  Preseott 
I  may  surprise  you  by  this  avowal,  but  I  have  been 
strongly  attracted  towmrd  yon.  The  Teiy  points 
■that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  render  a  mar- 
riage between  us  unsuitable,  are  wliat  have  drawn 
me  to  you*  I  like  youth  and  brif^tness  and  oheer- 
fol  spirits.  I  should  have  married  years  ago,  and 
have  daughters  growing  xtp  now,  who  would  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  fond  of  their  fhther.  But  f|  is  not 
so.  Am  I  very  foolish  to  want  a  yOung  wilb  f  If 
von  eould  like  me  well  enough,  I  wemd  be  rery 
Und  and  indulgent  to  yen.  I  would  give  yon  a 
pretty  house,  and  would  take  you  anywhere  that 
would  affBvd  yon  pleasure,  and  I  think  I  could  make 
you  happy." 

"  Oh;  ifr.  Gilbert " 

"  There,  my  dear,"  he  inteirupted,  raising  one 
gh>ved  hand  to  his  lips,  "  you  shall  not  answer  liie 
now.  Take  a  week  to  oonsMer.  I  will  not  obme 
up  till  then,  and  vou  must  be  qnite  frank.  If  ton 
would  not  marry  Mr.  Donovan  for  the  sake  of  a  for- 
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tane,  I  can  trust  you  not  to  accopt  mo  for  meie 
vtorldly  adyanceraent.-' 

**  How  kind  and  generooa  you  are  I''  ahe  retomed, 
h«r  fttce  in  a  beantifiil  glow. 

He  remained  to  tea,  and  made  himself  qneit 
charming  in  his  quaint  and  somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned way.  He  was  so  good— why  could  she  not 
lore  him?  These  young  men  were  but  vexation  of 
8pu4t,  after  all ! 

.**A  week "  he  said,  at  parting.  "  Try  to  think 
kindly  of  me,  my  dear  young  lady." 

A  peculiar  week  it  was,  rather  quiet,  but  with  Mr. 
Carew  dropping  in  every  day  or  evening,  lir.  Ro- 
maine  had  gone  to  Newport  with  the  party  of  his 
betrothed. 

One  afternoon  Thirza  found  herself  left  quite  alone 
to  entertain  Mr.  Carew.  She  was  doing  some  floss 
embroidery,  and  he  read  aloud  from  "Idyls  of  the 
King  '* — passages  here  and  there  that  pleased  him 
-4ove  passages  you  may  be  sure.  He  made  a 
lengthy  pause  presently,  and  glancing  up,  she  saw 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  colored  hastily,  and 
all  her  pulses  throbbed  under  the  eager  scrutiny. 

"  If  1  said  it  instead  of  the  poet,  Thirza,  you 
must  have  thought— have  seen- that  I  loved  you." 

Some  perverse  spirit  seized  her. 

*'  Mr.  Carew,"  sue  began,  *'  I  am  not  much  in 
the  habit  of  taking  such  matters  for  granted." 

'*  But  I  tell  you  now  that  I  love  you  with  a 
man's  sincere,  ardent  love.  I  came  here  weeks 
ago  resolved  to  win  you,  when  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent threw  you  in  ray  way.  I  think  you  are  not 
qcUte " 

A  sudden  revelation  flashed  over  her,  and  she 
drew  herself  op  haughtily.  **  Mr.  Carew ! "  she 
cried,  *'  I  think,  in  all  honesty,  you  have  another 
story  to  tell  me." 

"  Yes ;  I  have.  I  will  not  woo  you  under  false 
pretenses.    I  am  Reese  Donovan."  , 

He  stood  up  so  straight  and  handsome  and  manly, 
then  he  looked  out  of  his  fearlessly  honest  eyes,  and 
smiled  with  his  proudly  curved  lips.  Could  she 
throw  away  such  a  love? 

'*  And  this  was  my  aunt's  plot?  Ton  lent  yourself 
to  the  childish  deception?" 

Her  eves  sparkled  with  indignation,  her  chest 
throbbed  with  the  anger  that  was  mastering  her. 

"Thirza,  no.  Be  a  little  reasonable,  child.  I 
never  knew  until  this  Buouner  that  your  aunt  had 
set  such  a  hard  condition  before  vou.  I  went  to 
Woodford  to  find  you,  to  see  what  this  high-spirited 
gill  was  like.  You  had  just  left,  and  I  learned  from 
Mrs.  Lee  where  you  had  gone.  I  reached  here'  in 
the  Bioraing,  took  a  livery  wagon  for  a  drive,  and 
fortune  threw  me  into  the  very  hands  I  most  de- 
sbed.  And  now— I  love  yon,  I  think  you  can  love 
me.    What  stands  between  V* 

**  This,  Mr.  Donovan :  I  will  not  marry  yon ;"  and 
she  stood  up,  tall,  slender  and  haughty. 

**  TUrza,  you  cannot  be  so  foolish,  surely,  for  the 
sake  of  an  idle  whim !  Because  your  old  aunt  plan- 
ned it  out  before !" 

<*  I  do  not  want  you  or  the  fortune,"  she  said, 
frigidly. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  cannot  love  ^e  ?" 

There  was  a  scariet  heat  in  her  flMse,  and  a  great 
throbbing  at  her  heart,  but  she  only  answered  with 
a  look  of  scorn.  She  might  have  loved  him  or 
Romaine,  but  both  thought  it  no  shi  to  deceive  her. 
In  her  irritable  state  sue  could  hardly  distinguish 
between  that  willfhl,  selfldi  deception,  which  made 
her  sad  and  sore  at  heart,  or  this  more  simple  mat- 
ter, that  so  wounded  her  pride.  Then  she  remem- 
bered  how  she  could  sting  him,  and  triumph  over 
Aunt  Prescott 

"  Mr.  Donovan,"  she  said,  icily,  "  I  have  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  under  consideration  abeady.  A 
man  of  loyal,  kindly  heart  and  in  prosperous  stand- 
ing, has  asked  me  to  become  his  wife.  I  am  almost 
certain  to  accept  Please  s^  to  my  annt  that  I  do 
not  need  to  marry  you  for  the  sake  of  the  fortune." 

"Thirza!" 


The  look  and  tone  electrified  her.  For  a  moment 
her  heart  wavered.  How  a  woman  oedd  love  this 
attractive  Reese  Donovan,  and  be  loved  in  return ! 
But  she  would  not  listen.  She  turned  away  with  an 
eflbrt 

"  There  is  no  need  of  discussing  the  subject  far- 
ther.   Allow  me  to  wish  yon  good-day." 

With  that  she  swept  proudly  from  the  room,  went 
straight  to  her  own  apartment,  and  indulged  in  a 
good  cry. 

She  would  marry  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  course ;  yet  she 
wished  there  was  no  such  thing  as  marrying,  and 
that  she  was  safe  back  in  Mr.  Bennet's  store. 

Yet  she  was  very  frank  and  honest  with  Mr.  Gil- 
bert the  next  dsy. 

"  You  are  worthy  of  the  true  and  fervent  love  of 
any  woman,"  she  said,  with  emotion;  "and  since 
you  have  chosen  me,  I  cannot  accept  you  entirely 
until  I  am  sure  I  can  give  you  my  whole  heart,  u 
it  too  much  to  ask  simply  Iriendship  for  the 
present I" 

He  shortened  the  probation  from  six  months  to 
three. 

Mrs.  Hyde  took  it  for  an  engagement,  and  would 
look  at  it  in  no  other  light  She  would  fain  have 
kept  Thirza  for  the  Winter,  but  the  girl  insisted 
upan  her  own  independence,  and  went  back  to  Mr. 
Bennet's  laces  and  notions. 

Mr.  Romaine  was  married  that  Autumn. 

Of  Mr.  Donovan  she  heard  not  a  word.  Of  course 
he  would  forget  her.  She  had  shown  herself  foolish, 
spiteful  and  unreasonable.  And  about  the  holidays 
she  received  a  severely  upbraiding  letter  from  Clara 
Hyde.  How  could  she  let  Mr.  Gilbert  slip  through 
her  fingers?  She  was  surely  fated  to  be  an  old 
maid. 

"  I  think  I  am,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  dreary 
si^,  staring  four  more  holiday  weeks  in  the  fkce. 

But  Mr.  Donovan  dropped  m  the  store  one  day, 
rather  grave-looking,  and  in  most  brotherly  tone 
aonr>!}riri?d  Mh  huc!  tidinfrs. 

\m\i  fri^si^citt  hiitj  liiyil  very  suddenly*  She  had 
been  well  enough  to  lake  ber  accustomed  drive 
through  the  day*  bat  jusi  at  twiUglu  had  expired 
sitting  in  her  cbair.  She  hail  qaiks  ftoQ^ned  to 
TLirzif  sod  wha  mtjvmng  lo  ask  ber  tn  the  Minis  on 
a  viiit.    She  WW  aid  come  to  the  fiiaeral,  certiitiJy- 

Ad  lit  Pre^jcott  had  nuver  proftoased  any  l&ve  for 
her  ;  indf^ed^  shE*  bad  always  been  vexed  that  the 
IsHt  Preecfm  Hbould  baifo  been  a  giri. 

Thirza  c^ouid    not    eimulate  any  ov^whelmmg 

Srief.  and  yet  she  underKtood  how  mach  more  en 
earitif?  thisj  hnrd,  selfiBh  Ufe  cotild  have  been. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  am  growing  Iikeherf*  ihe  thou^^ht. 

The  tutus ra I  was  a  very  qus^t  ene^  for  Mra,  Prea- 
coU  had  Ured  moBt  xiUBnci&Hy. 

At  two  the  kkw^yer  eame  to  read  the  will.  The 
Elms,  With  furniture,  plate  aad  hoiueit,  w^  to  go  to 
tiie  aon  of  her  oousln,  Rcegc  Donovaa,  and  theiir  ss 
a  Qodidl,  he  w%s  instructed  to  pay  to  Le^r  grand- 
nip  co,  Thirza  PrEf^cott,  the  sum  of  fiv&  thousand 
dollara  on  her  msimage  with  Mr.  OHbert,  and  alao 
to  pris^ent  her  urith  tfae  Presoott  dlsnioodn,  which 
were  wortJi  as  much  more. 

Tho  lawyer  made  a  few  e.^lanatioiia,  and  then 
wci'iit  hia  way. 

Night  cloned  in  early.  There  was  a  eheerful  fire 
in  the  sitting- room  grale»  and  by  common  coDHent 
the  hcir§  took  their  place  beside  it. 

Wdro  they  enemies  f  Cortuinly  thoro  was  mnoh 
coolnefsa  and  diitance  between  them.  Thirza  Bam- 
moncd  conrage  at  length  to  perrorm  a  duty  she 
owed  him. 

'vMr.  Donovan p^*  she  b«fan.  tremaloualy.'^Imaj 
as  well  B&y  now  that  \  have  no  right  to  Aunt  Prea- 
cott'n  bequest,  I  ehall  never  marry  Ifr,  (Siihert.  I 
thiiik  ItiL^  L  LiEUD  through  your  generosity,  and  I  am 
mnoh  obliged." 

He  bowed  polltelv,  and  studied  her  for  some 
mfamt^s.  The  prond  noe  drooped,  the  lipstfntrcnred, 
and  a  wavering  flush  deepened  the  ohoek.  Presantlly 
he  cleared  his  voice. 
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'*  I  heard  wmethiDg  to  this  elftct/'  he  retonied, 
"  and  I  have  made  proviaion  for  it.  I  ha?e  an  offer 
to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition,  which  may  keep 
me  for  the  next  aeven  yeara.  Meanwhile,  I  want 
yon  to  live  here  and  keep  up  the  place.  I  have 
made  arrangements  with  the  servants,  who  have 
consented  to  stay.  I  desire  yon  to  e^joy  everything 
to  the  uttermost  and  be  happy.  Ton  need  not  fear 
that  I  shall  trouble  yon  in  aoy  way." 

She  sprang  np,  her  ihce  pale  at  first,  then  a  tivid 
crimson. 

"Oh.  I  cannot— I  cannot!"  ahe  cried,  aa  she 
stood  tnere  before  him. 

"Why?  I  can  sorely  pay  yon  aa  well  as  Mr. 
Bennet.  1  should  think  the  labor  would  be  fully  as 
agreeable," 


**  The  place  ii  yours  I"  she  rejoined,  vehemently. 
"  I  wiU  not  deprive  yon  of  a  home — of  everything.*' 

•*  Well,"  ne  said,  still  gravely, "  yon  can  bestow 
upon  me  all  things." 

She  came  aroind  behind  his  chair,  that  he  might 
not  aee  her  bluahing  face. 

"  I  aak  you  to  stay." 

Her  voice  was  very  low  and  tremvious,  and  her 
hands  dropped  by  her  side. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  I  have  been  very  fooliah  and  nnreaaonable,  an4 
I  have  learned  to  love  yon." 

He  drew  her  down  to  him  and  kiaaed  the  tweet 
lips,  the  hot,  crimson  cheeks. 

"  Can  you  forgive  it  all  r*  she  whispered. 

"  Why,  I  rather  e^joy  the  love,''  and  he  smiled. 
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▲  BOTAL  WOMAir.— "  '  FOB  OOD'B  SAKS,  AKMA  DALV,  ABS  TOU  PLATING  A  PART,  OR  ARE  TOU  NOT?     IS 
THIS  INDIFFEBKNOB  ASSUMED,  OB  ARB  TOU  INTBRISTBD  pf  THB  FATE  OP  HUGH  OI«AVBBICK?'  '' 


**  Bot  I  felt  quite  sore  of  yoa  last  Sommer.  I  am  a 
patient  and  long-flaflfering  man,  Thirza  Preaoott.'' 

She  behaved  heraelf  meekly  and  beaatiftilly,  and 
in  the  Sprincwore  the  Presoott  diamonds ;  but  it 
was  as  Mrs.  ueeae  Donovan. 

Mn.  Hyde  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

And  so  Aont  Presoett  had  her  wish. 


A  Royal  Woman. 


6n  WBt  fortr  that  day,  and  that  day  WM  ^6 1st 

^  "'  why  she  should  have  been  bora  at 

ra  standioff  oonoidnim  to  Hiss  Dale— 


of  Janwry. 
IttitlBtwa 


scarcely  less  difficult  to  solve  than  whv  she  should 
have  been  born  at  all  And  then,  too,  this  very  day 
was  the  anniversary  of  her  engagement,  and  the 
date  of  her  loss. 

Sixteen  years  ago  betrothed  to  the  man  of  her 
choice,  fifteen  years  ago  parted,  not  by  death— that 

would  have  been  light  in  comparison— but  by 

Well,  she  never  let  the  words  escape  her  lips,  so 
we  will  pass  them  over  also. 

He  had  loved  another ;  he  never  could  hare  loved 
her;  so  It  was  all  right  in  the  larffest  sense,  and 
Miss  Dale  felt  like  a  reprobate  wnenever  bitter 
thoughts  of  her  old  lover  crowded  into  her  mind. 
True,  a  roan  who  had  profiessed  so  mneh  might 
have  manftiUy  explained  Jiis  change  of  feeling,  in- 
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stead  of  abniptlj  ceasing  to  tIsH  her  and  marrjing 
another;  bat  the  mantle  of  Miss  Dale's  charity  was 
large  enough  to  cover  even  this  delinaaenoy,  and 
the  noble,  large-hearted  woman  went  her  way  as 
bravely  as  she  could. 

Everybody  said  that  Doctor  Leigh  had  forsaken 
Miss  Dale  from  motives  of  expediency.  Miss  Claren- 
don, the  yonng  lady  he  had  married,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  and  popular  physician, 
and  besides  the  money  his  daognter  would  inherit, 
was  the  practice,  which  must  necessarily  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  son-in-law. 

That  Doctor  Leigh  was  ambitious  Miss  Dale  knew, 
but  someway  she  could  never  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  thus  sold  himself.  Had  he  not  on 
innumerable  occasions  expressed  his  horror  of  mar- 
riages of  convenience?  And  yet,  while  Miss  Dale 
did  not  overrate  her  own  character,  she  could  not 
help  compare  most  unfavorably  the  woman  he  had 
married  with  the  woman  he  had  deserted ;  and  for 
th»  there  was  good  reason. 

Miss  Clarendon  was  a  recognized  belle  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage.  She  cared  for  nothing  under  heaven 
but  society,  and  this  fact  everybody  who  knew  her 
at  all  was  aconainted  with.  She  was  petite,  grace- 
ful, coquettish,  possessed  of  exoeOent  taste  in 
dressiaj^^in  short,  a  eooial  butterfly^  with  .not  a 
single  domestic  procfivity. 

The  first  time  Doctor  Leigh  and  Miss  Dale  had 
met  since  the  doctor^s  marriage  was  precisely  a 
year  after  their  most  sinffuJar  parthig,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  January.  She  had  dressed  herself  to  receive 
calls  as  usual,  for  Miss  Dale  was  one  of  the  women 
who  could  suffer  and  not  struggle — could  die,  and 
make  no  sign. 

Her  elegant  parlors  never  looked  more  cheerful, 
and  the  hostess  was  never  so  charming  to  her 
guests  as  on  this  to  her  the  saddest  day  of  the  year. 
Of  course  Doctor  Leigh  would  not  call  upon  her, 
she  said  to  herself  at  every  new  ring  of  the  bell ; 
and  yet  understand  it  she  could  not  SometUng 
kept  whispering  to  her  that  he  would  come,  in  spite 
of  the  constant  protest  of  her  reason. 

That  aomething  was  love's  true  intuition,  as  stable 
and  unerring  in  its  rule  over  fhe  heart  as  the  law  of 
gravitation  to  the  world. 

When  at  last  he  did  arrive.  Miss  Dale  knew  he 
was  approaching  before  his  hand  touched  the  bell, 
and,  while  she  waited  his  entrance,  schooled  her 
heart  to  meet  him  with  the  indifference  their  changed 
positions  demanded. 
*' Miss  Bale!" 
"Doctor  Leigh!" 

That  was  all.  Their  hands  met,  and  their  eyes 
searched  each  other's  fkces.  Miss  Dale's  was  imil- 
ing,  comieous,  apparently  happy.  With  the  most 
profound  politeness  and  most  thorough  indiflbrence 
shejpointed  to  a  seat. 

Doctor  Leigh  was  pale  and  careworn,  almost 
haggard.  For  an  instant  Miss  Dale's  heart  was  filled 
with  joy^bnt  only  for  an  instant  He  had  suffered 
—was  suffering.  She  had  not  borne  all  the  sorrow. 
Bat  this  feelhig  was  short-lived.  It  died  ahnost  at 
its  birth,  and  uie  next  sentiment  was  one  of  such 
tender  pity,  that  it  required  all  her  self-possession 
to  keep  f^om  showhig  him  that  in  no  respect  had 
she  swerved  fh)m  her  first  allegiance ;  but  pride 
and  principle  did  its  work,  and  fhe  most  cntical 
observer  would  never  have  guessed,  as  Miss  Dale 
sat  by  her  old  lover,  that  she  had  ever  eared  a  whit 
more  for  him  than  any  other  man  m  the  room.  It 
was  evident  at  once  that  Doctor  Leigh's  visit  was 
not  of  the  osaal  New  Tear's  type. 

**  I  trust  yon  wiil  excuse  me  for  callhig  to-day,' 
he  at  last  remarked,  when  his  companion  was  quite 
at  libertv  to  listen. 

"  Dootor  Leigh  will  always  be  welcome,"  she  re- 
plied, aa  the  gentleman  hesitated. 

'*Let  oA  hate  no  eommonplaces,  please,"  he 
answered.  **  I  hate  eome  on  a  very  sad  errand. 
Pardos  me  if  I  aak  yoa  ta  go  with  me  to  another 
room." 


*'  I  cannot  leave  my  guests.  Doctor  Leigh,"  ahe 
said,  with  dignity.  *'  If  your  message  is  important^ 
let  me  hear  U  now.    We  shall  not  be  overheard." 

*'  Then  you  think  yoa  are  strong  enoogh  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  in  this  crowd  ?" 

"  I  am  strong  enough  for  anything,"  she  replied, 
looking  straight  into  her  companion's  eyes." 

"  Very  well,  then.  I  was  summoned  an  hoar  ngo 
to  the  bedside  of  your  friend  Hush  Claverick." 

"  He  is  ill?"  Miss  Dale  inquired,  without  emotioii. 

**  He  is  dying !"  was  the  quick  response.  **  Djring, 
Miss  Dale,  and  he  wants  you." 

*'  Poor  Hugh !  I  feared  as  much  when  I  saw  him 
last  I  will  diange  my  dress  and  go  at  once.  If  yea 
will  be  kind  raough  to  take  me  there." 

As  Miss  Dale  excused  herself  to  her  guests,  and 
made  ready  to  accompany  him,  the  doctor  siaked 
himself  over  and  over  again  what  this  could  mean. 
She  had  reoeived  this  announcement  with  perfbat 
self-possesrion,  which,  the  doctor  felt  confident, 
was  not  the  result  of  an  effort 

When  she  returned  to  the  parlor,  they  were  quite 
alone.  She  drew  on  her  gloves  coolly,  saying,  aa 
she  did  so : 

"  You  have  not  told  me  anything  of  the  circnm- 
Btances,  Doctor  Leigh.  This  last  vouble  is  the  re- 
sult of  another  imprudence,  I  suppose  ?" 

Doctor  Leigh  could  bear  this  no  longer.  He  roee 
suddenly,  and,  with  a  face  from  which  every  particle 
of  color  had  fied,  said : 

**  For  God's  sake,  Anna  Dale,  are  you  playing  a 
part  now,  or  are  you  not  ?  Is  this  indifference  as- 
sumed, or  are  you  not  specially  interested  m  the 
fate  of  Hugh  Claverick  ?" 

A  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  at  that  mo- 
ment 

"As  a  true  friend,  I  am  serry  for  Hugh,  and 
willing  and  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  him :  and. 
as  a  true  friend.  Doctor  Leigh,  I  certainly  feel  that 
this  man^s  life  k  a  miserable  mfetake,  which  can 
only  be  rectified  there  "^pointing  upward  with  al- 
most angelic  ffrace,  the  poor  fellow  thought,  as  he 
silently  regarded  her. 

"  I  am  quite  readv,"  she  said,  at  last,  as  her  oom- 
panion  did  not  speak. 

Then  it  was  that  Doctor  Leigh  forgot  everythinR 
but  his  great  love  for  the  woman  who  stood  before 
him,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and  wept  an 
only  a  strong,  large-hearted  man  can  weep. 

Miss  Dale  stretched  out  her  arms,  ana  made  a 
step  toward  him,  but  the  thought  of  another,  of  the 
da^,  the  lifelong  allegiance  this  man  bore  to  the 
woman  called  by  his  name,  brougnt  her  to  her 
senses  at  once,  and  so,  as  many  another  g^ood  wo- 
man has  done  before,  and  will  do  again,  she  waited 
in  silent  agony  for  the  storm  to  pass,  praying  with 
her  whole  soul  to  be  delivered  fh)m  temptation. 

"Have  you  no  word  to  say  to  me,  Anna?"  he 
asked,  at  last  "  No  word  that  will  bring  me  at 
least  a  little  comfort— one  single  ray  of  light?" 

"  Only  this.  Doctor  Leigh.^'  Miss  D^e's  voiee 
was  gentle,  but  as  firm  as  true  womanliness  and 
self-respect  could  make  it  "  Onlv  this :  Ton  must 
do  yotir  work  with  firmness,  and  your  doty  with 
principle.  Although  after  to-dav  we  may  never 
meet  again,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  my  chief 
interest  in  life  will  be  to  know  how  much  of  true 
loyalty  you  have  in  your  heart,  and  how  muoh  of  a 
man  you  can  make  yourself.  There  ts  anothek'  lif<». 
Doctor  Leigh,  to  which  this  is  only  the  primary- 
school,  the  little  kinder-aarten.  Let  us  learn  oor 
lessons  well,  and  neglectnione  of  the  tasks  set  be- 
fore us.    Doctor  Leigh,  I  am  ready."  > 

During  the  two-mile  drive  to  the  house  of  death 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  and  when  they  approached 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man  iX  was  plidn  tnat  there 
were  but  a  few  moments  left.  , 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Hugh,"  was  all  Miss  Dale  said,  ae 
she  bent  over  the  sufferer. 

"  Don't  say  you  are  sorry,"  he  groaned.  **  Don't 
pity  me,  bat  blame  B»-onrM»al  thatliwhat  i 
wanted  yon  for." 
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**  Let  us  htAT  all  that  joa  hare  to  say,  Hrah/'  she 
answered.  "Come  ana  sit  down  here,  doctor," 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  bedside.  "  He  wUl  feel  bettor 
after  he  has  told  all/' 

Doetor  Leigh  approached  the  conch  with  a  look 
of  indescribable  dngnst  apon  his  pale  face. 

With  angelic  pi^  Misa  Dale  pnshed  the  chair 
back,  and  shielded  the  anffhrer  from  the  harrowing 
sight. 

'*  I  lied  to  the  doctor,"  whispered  the  miserable 
man.  '*  I  told  him  yon  loved  me.  I  forged  a  letter, 
and  showed  it  to  him  aa  coming  from  jou— that  yon 
were  wise  in  heart,  and  was  only  betrothed  to  him 
becanse  yonr  fhther  desired  it.  And  he  believed 
me— and  oh,merciftiI  heaven,  will  you  forgive  me  ?•» 

"  As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  Hugh !"  said  Miss 
Dale,  tonderly  wiping  the  poor  face,  already  damp 
with  the  dews  of  death. 

"  And  the  doctor— will  he  not  speak  to  meT* 

Doctor  Leigh  shook  his  head. 

For  a  second  Wm  Dale's  hand  rested  hi  his  as  of 
old;  then, drawing  it  toward  her,  placed  it  npon  the 
snfierer,  saying,  as  she  did  so : 

"  As  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  Hagh." 

With  a  mighty  effort  the  dying  man  tnmed  his 
head  and  lookea  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  he  had 
defranded. 

'*  He  does  not  forgive  me  !"  he  almost  shrieked. 
**  And  God  will  not  forgive  me !  What  shall  I  do? 
What  shall  t  do?" 

A  look  from  Miss  Dale,  that  Doctor  Leigh  will 
never  forget,  compelled  him,  and,  bending  his  head 
low,  he  said,  kindly : 

"  I  forgive  yon,  Hngh.  Think  not  of  me,  hot  of 
yourself.'^ 

Five  minutes  after,  the  spirit  had  fled,  and  the 
strangely  separated  pair  were  once  more  alone  to- 
gether. 

This  tragedy  had  consumed  only  about  two  hours, 
and  Miss  Dale  dressed  again  to  receive  her  New 
Year's  callers. 

Notwithstanding  all  she  had  passed  through,  her 
heart  was  lighter  than  when  she  dressed  in  the 
morning.  John  Leigh  had  not  left  her  without 
cause,  and  life  was  not  so  utterly  void  and  hopeless 
as  it  had  been. 

Fourteen  years  ago  since  all  this  happened— and 
to^ay  she  is  lorty. 

She  has  met  Doctor  Leigh  in  society  several  times 
since  then,  and  all  the  allusion  ever  made  by  either 
to  their  peculiar  positions  has  been  the  earnest 
query,  and  the  quick,  hearhr  answer,  as  to  "  Row 
has  (t  been  with  you?"  And  the  beautlftil  woman's 
«yes  always  added :  "  Are  you  growing  to  be  more 
of  a  man?  Are  you  more  constant  to  your  duty? 
Are  your  lessons  well  learned  ?" 

To  which  his  eves  always  answered :  "  Tt  is  hard, 
but  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can." 

Now  on  this  fortieth  birthday  Miss  Dale  had  Just 
arrived  In  New  Tork  after  a  three-year's  sojourn  in 
Europe.  During  all  this  time  not  one  word  had  been 
heara  from  Doctor  Leigh.  For  all  Miss  Dale  knew,  he 
might  be  dead,  and  as  she  dressed  again  to  receive 
her  callers,  the  lovely  old  maid  looked  mthe  glass  and 
BoUloquized.  She  saw  a  beautiful  pair  of  gray  eyes,  a 
brilliant  compleidon,  a  frtce  from  whose  delicate 
oval  age  had  not  snatohed  a  single  charm,  and  she 
knew  tnat  she  had  not  changed  as  much  as  most 
women  at  forty. 

'*  Oh,  desr !  what  are  looks,  after  all  ?"  she  mur- 
mured. *'  There  is  nobody  to  care  about  it  if  I  do  look 
well— if  I  do  carry  my  years  with  grace  and  dig- 
city!"  and  she  sighed,  as  what  woman  would  not, 
at  the  vision  of  her  loneliness— -a  loneliness  which 
must  last  as  long  as  life,  and  life  bade  fkir  to  hold 
out  well.  Miss  Dale  had  never  been  ill  a  day  in  her 
life. 

"  Misa  Dale  at  home  "  spread  about  quickly,  and 
the  elegant  parlors  were  again  filled  with  apprecia- 
tive gntets.  A  good  many  New  Teara-haa  passed 
-sinee  the  last  call  of  Doctor  Leigh,  and  on  none  of 
these  anniversaries  had  Miss  Dale  expected  him : 


but  to-day  he  was  ever  before  her.  At  noon  her 
father  dropped  in,  and  a  lull  of  visitors  enabled,  her 
to  sit  with  him  at  dinner. 

"  I  called  on  Doctor  Leigh's  fkmily  to-day"— Mr. 
Dale  had  been  in  Europe  with  his  daughter—*'  and 
I  was  perfectly  horrified  at  the  changes  that  had 
come  to  them." 

Miss  Dale  could  not  speak,  but  waited  In  a  sort  of ' 
dumb  patience  that  had  become  habitual,  for  her 
father  to  proceed. 

**  We  hadn't  been  gone  a  rnonHi  wlacn  Im  motn'^r 
died,  very  suddenly,  I  belicvo  ;  ntitJ  a  very  Igw^ 
weeks  after  that  he  lost  his  wife  and  only  chiifi,  nnd 
the  servant  told  me  as  I  enter? J  that'^thf!  doctor 
was  very  sick,  and  didnt  aet^  any  Tlaitorit.  I  por* 
sisted,  however,  and  when  I  dk!  cQtcr  hi^  nhamb^r 
I  found  him  very  glad  to  seo  m^.  He  looks  to  mc 
as  if  he  was  m  a  decline— tubv  live  till  Spnog , 
though  it  don't  seem  at  all  likely." 

Miss  Dale  clinched  her  hands  under  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Dale  poured  himself  another  glass  of  wine. 

"  Did  he  speak  of  me,  father,"  she  inquired,  at 
last 

"  Well,  yes,  he  did,"  was  the  deQberate  answer  ; 
**  he  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that,  if  you  felt  like  it, 
he  wished  you  would  make  him  a  New  Tear's  call. 
I  half  promised  that  you  should  go— he  looked  so 
dreadfully  low  and  pltifhl- but  I  don't  suppose  you 
can  leave  your  guests." 

The  only  answer  Miss  Dale  made  was  to  leave  the 
room,  and  when  the  old  gentleman  went  back  to 
the  parlor  bis  daughter  was  not  in  the  house,  and  a 
card-basket  hung  on  the  bell-knob. 

None  but  a  woman  who  has  loved  as  purely,  as 
sincerely  as  Miss  Dale  can  understand  her  feelings 
as  she  is  driven  to  the  house  of  the  man  from  whom 
she  has  been  so  long  parted.  Why  had  she  re- 
mained abroad  so  Ions?  Why  had  not  some  one 
written  her?  She  might  have  saved  him  had  she 
known  it  earlier,  but  now,  perhaps,  it  was  too 
late.  Did  her  father  not  say  it  was  doubtftil  if  he  * 
lived  tm  Spring? 

She  gave  her  card  to  the  servant,  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  wait  a  few  momenta.  No  human 
being— heaven  be  praised !— can  suffer  but  once 
what  tiiia  noble  woman  suffered  In  this  agony  of 
suspense. 

«  Doctor  Leigh  says  will  yon  please  to  ezcnse 
him?  He  is  not  able  to  come  to  the  parior,  and 
will  you  nlease  come  up  to  his  room?  Flnt  door  at 
thehead^of  thestahrsP 

Miss  Dale  stammered  some  words  of  thanka— 
what,  she  never  knew— and  siow^,  very  slowly, 
ascended  the  long  flight  of  steps.    If  there  waa  a 

Site  to  be  opened  Defore  ei^teric^  the  Celestial  City, 
iss  Dale  wondered  if  she  should  be  so  timid  about 
asking  admittance.    She  thought  not . 

An  attendant  opened  the  door  to  her  nervous  rap, 
and  then,  with  a  bow,  faivited  her  to  enter,  and 
passed  down  the  stairs.  '• 

**  Have  you  come  at  last,  Anna?"  said  the  well- 
known  voice,  but  oh,  how  altered ! 

Not  able  to  sit  up,  not  able  to  walk  across  the 
room  to  meet  her !  and  Miss  Dale's  heart  went  down 
to  low-water  mark ;  but  the  experience  of  the  past 
years  had  so  developed  the  richness  of  her  woman- 
hood, that  she  composed  herself  to  a  quiet  answer, 
and  drove  back  the  tears  to  their  source,  where 
sometimes,  when  all  was  over,  and  nobody  to  be 
disturbed  by  them,  they  would  have  their  re- 
veage! 

She  removed  her  bonnet  and  gloves,  and  then 
seated  herself  by  the  sufferer.  It  was  difficult  to 
keep  her  lip  from  quivering  and  her  hapd  steady  as 
she  noted  the  hollow  cheeks  and  cavernous  eyes— 
the  awfhl,  awfnl  change  that  had  taken  place !  But 
she  conquered  them  all. 

"  I  came,  my  darling,"  she  answered,  with  a 
smile,  stooping  and  kissing  his  pale  lips,  ^  jost  as 
soon  as  I  heard.  I  have  known  nothbig  aliont  yon 
or  jour  fkmUy  folr  IMe  years." 

"And  now " 
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Thai  wmi  all  he  ooold  eay. 

"And  now,  John  Leigh,  if  yon  want  me,  I  hare 
come  to  stay." 

"As  my  wife  f» 

"As  TOOT  wife."  ^ 

"  But,  Anna,  I  snppoee  I  shall  have  to  die." 

For  three  months  Doctor  Leigh  had  been  positiTe 
that  this  was  his  last  sickness ;  now  he  only  **  sap- 
posed  "  he  shoold  die.  So  much  had  Ioto  instactiy 
accomplished. 

"  Ton  wiU  not  die."  she  said.  « I  am  sore  yon 
will  get  well,  now  that  I  have  come ;  but  if  this 
were  not  so,  John,  and  I  was  compelled  to  lire  on 
siztr  or  scTcnty  years  longer,  as  doubtless  I  shall " 
—Kiss  Dale  smfled  audibly  here,  and  the  doctor 
joined  her,  thoogh  at  what  it  is  doobtfol  if  either  of 
them  conid  have  told—"  I  should  lire  oat  my  days 
much  more  happily  to  feel  that  yoa  had  called  me 
wife.  I  should  be  of  more  serrice  in  the  world- 
much  better  prepared  to  meet  too." 

The  tears  afanost  fell  here,  but  the  doctor  gath- 
ered her  to  his  breast,  and  they  were  quite  hidden. 
From  that  moment  he  began  to  mend. 

Folks  called  it  a  miracle ;  but  the  lore  that  tears 
down  can  always  build  up  again,  and  the  saner- 
structure  thus  raised  is  always  of  better  quality  than 
the  original  one. 


Suspicion. 


CHAnsa  I.— eaonev  iikwbbll'b  loyb  stobt. 

EvsLTM— so  pallid  and  beautiftil— sat  at  the 
window,  dreamily  looking  out  upon  the  landscape, 
but  oTidently  seeing  nothing  there.  Seeing  nothing 
of  those  high  wooded  hills  against  the  gray  morning 
sky ;  nothing  of  those  pret^  fiurmJiouses  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  hollows  below ;  nothing  of  the 
rirer  as  it  wound  along  so  quickly  that  it  seemed 
quite  at  rest  She  had  returned  to  the  old  home- 
stead ;  but  why  was  it  no  longer  home  T  She  was 
George  Newbell's  wife— the  long,  hopeful  dream  a 
reality— and  yet  her  heart  ached. 

A  strange  shuffling  sound  disturbed  this  pretty 
girPs  melancholy  rererie,  and  the  next  moment  a 
very  singidar  apparition  presented  itself,  entering 
from  the  corridor ;  nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the 
weird  figure  of  old  Aunt  Mabel,  the  black  nurse. 
This  withered  witch,  with  her  crippled  limbs  and 
white  hair,  and  bowed  under  the  weight  of  seventy 
years,  hobbled  upon  her  crutches  slowly  to  the 
window. 

"  Bress  de  chfle !  what  you  doin'  dar7"  she  said, 
sharply.  "  Old  Mabel  heard  you  wasn't  down  to 
git  no  breakftis,  and  dragsed  hersef  up  heah  to  see 
what's  de  matter  wid you!  Whar's dat husband  ob 
youm?" 

" '  Sh !  Mabel,  yon  must  not  speak  so,"  relumed 
Erelyn,  with  a  pallid  smile.    "Mr.  KewbeU  has 

gone  out  for  a  ride ;  I  am  quite  well,  aunty,  but— 
nt  yon  know  I  never  have  any  appetite  for  break- 
fast   Ton  shouldn't  have  come  up  those  long  stairs, 
and  now  you  must  sit  down  snd  rest" 
"  I  dun  come  if  I  dropped,"  said  the  nurse,  breath' 


faig  heavUy  as  she.  with  great  difBoolty,  managed  to 
occupy  a  chair,  placing  the  two  stout  crutches  on 
either  side  of  her,  like  arms  at  rest  "  PnrU^  way 
to  treat  de  chile  I  nussed  and  brung  up !  Honey, 
ain't  you  got  no  sense  yit?  Dat  man  don't  care  no 
more  for  you  dan  he  do  for  me !  I  dun  tole  you  so 
long  ago,  fh»m  de  toti :  but  you  wouldn't  listen  to 
my  old  nigger-talk,  and  now  you  dun  married  him." 

"  Mabel/l  certainly  cannot  listen  to— to  this  im- 
pertinence," retorted  the  voung  lady,  with  rising 
color  and  real  anger.  "Ton  are  privileged.  I 
know ;  but  you  must  be  more  respectful  in  speaking 
of  my  husband.  If  Kr.  Newbell  neard  you,  I  don^ 
know  what  he  would  think." 

"Umphl"  gmnted  Mabel,  taking  a  chew  of 
sweet  tobaeeo  with  aU  the  relish  via§ana-Jraid  of 
a  sailor.    "Taint  right,  nor  never  wIu  be,  f^ir 


Sarents  to  marry  two  young  people  by  will  dat 
on't  care  fbr  each  odar,  Jist  to  keep  property  Ia  de 
fiunily ;  and  de  bressin'  ob  de  Lord  nebner  cones 
on  no  sioh  match,"  she  continued,  promnlgattaig 
her  valuable  opinion  with  great  dignity. 

"Now.  Mabel,  you  km>w  1  loved  my  ooiain 
George  from  the  time  I  first  *saw  btan.  and  tbe 
greatest  happiness  I  looked  forward  to  was  to  be- 
come his  wire.  But  let  us  change  the  subject  What 
is  all  the  news  of  the  neighborhood  f  Bemember,  I 
have  been  away  four  months !" 

"  Noffin*— jist  nuflOn'  at  all,  'cept  dat  pne  ob  dem 
Slater  gals  runned  off  wid  de  sarcus ;  but  ahe 
nebber  wasn't  no  account;  and  ole  Mammy  ^ler 
had  four  turkeys  stole,  and  dey  was  traced  to  de 

Sreacher  ob  de  called  church  down  yander;  bot 
ey  didn't  fling  de  case  into  cote ;  and  I  suppose 
you  heard  ole  Doctor  Hilyard's  dead,  and  dey  got 
two  new  doctors  now  ?" 

"Indeed!"  « 

"  Yah !  yah !"  laughed  Mabel,  uproariously,  show- 
ing her  yellow  tusks.  "  Tes,  indeed,  honey;  and 
one  ob  'em's  a  woman !" 

Evelyn  smiled,  perplexed.  Had  old  aunty's  wita 
fkHed  her  at  last?  Bat  Mabel  was  noddbg  and 
smiling  comfortably. 

"  I  ain't  seen  her  myself,  but  she  Uves  hi  de  vil- 
lage and  tries  to  git  patients;  but  nobody  won't 
have  her  'cept  dem  dat  cant  pay,  and  dey  do  say 
she's  poor  as  Job's  turkey ;  and  serves  her  right 
for  ^in'  man's  work  'stead  ob  her  own." 

"Poor  thing !"  sighed  Evelyn ;" quite  alone,  I 
dare  say,  without  a  fHend  on  earth  f  And  Is  she 
young  T'^ 

"  Dunno,  honey j  but  I  specs  not  Dar*s  a  fine 
young  man  in  Doctor  Hilyard's  place— Doctor 
Orofton— and  I  hear  de  yonoff  ladies  is  all  wild 


about  him;  and  how  dey  do  larf  at  de      

doctor!  She  aint  had  but  two  or  free  cases  of 
fevem'agner  eber  since  she  come  der,  case  ebery- 
bodv  goes  to  dis  yere  young  Doctor  Crofton.  I 
don't  look  for  nuffin'  but  to  hear  ob  her  foun'  dead 
one  of  dese  fine  momins,  and  dat's  trufe." 

"Howlpityher!  If  I  were  iU  I  should  send  for 
her,  poor  thing— and,  hark,  old  Mabel !  Isn't  that 
my  husband's  step  ?" 

A  most  beautiful  glow  had  mounted  [the  young 
lady's  cheeks;  and  now,  booted  and  spurred,  very 
tall,  very  dark,  very  handsome,  and  very  mack 
fatigued  with  his  mad  ride  this  morning,  in  marched 
George  NewbelL 

He  cast  a  sour  and  rather  fierce  look  at  old  Mabel, 
and,  tossing  his  whip  and  hat  on  a  chair,  went  over 
and  kissed  his  wife,  who  was  thrilled  and  rosy  as 
she  pat  ap  her  arms  and  drew  his  stem  Csce  down 
to  hers. 

The  nurse,  with  a  sinister  f^own,  had  risen,  and. 
with  a  slight  courtesy,  and  the  "  Sarvint,  master '' 
which  many  of  the  old  slaves  to  this  day  still  use,  * 
she  hobbled  out  of  the  room. 

"Corse  that  hag!"  said  Geoige,  through  his 
whfte  teeth— white  as  a  hound's  under  his  black 
mastache.  "How  I  do  hate  her!  Why  do  you 
allow  her  to  come  about  you,  dear  T' 

"Why,  she  nursed  me,  George,  as  you  well 
know,  and  loves  me  as  if  I  were  ner  own  ohild— 
probably  more.  You  wouldn't  have  me  turn 
against  my  old  annty  ?" 

"  They  tell  ^me  bad  stories  about  her.  Eve.  I 
have  been  assured  by  those  who  know  beyond 
dodbt  that  she  practices  those  Toudoo  sorceries,  or  * 
whatever  they  are,  and  deals  in  every  kind  of  mis- 
chief. Every  negro  on  the  place  is  afraid  of  her« 
and  I  really  believe  she  is  a  kind  of  female  fiend !" 

"  Well,  George,  I  did  not  think  you  were  goose 
enough  to  be  scared  by  a  crippled  old  creature  Itto 
that,  who  can't  lift  her  hand  to  her  head  or  walk  a 
step  without  the  aid  of  her  crutches,"  laughed 
Evelyn.  "  You  never  say  a  kind  word  to  her,  and 
that  IS  why  she  is  shy  of  you." 

"Ah, well,  she  is  gone," sliced  QeorgOtSeated 
by  his  pretty  wife,  taking  her  hand.    "  What  a 
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fragfle  little  object  voa  are,  darling,  delicate,  trans- 
parent almoat ;  and  how  mneh  dq  yon  love  me  to- 

**Jl%  much  as  yon  loved  that  beantifol  orphan  girl 
you  once  knew/'  smiled  Eyelyn,  a  little  painfmly ; 
"  and  yon  adored  her;  George.  I  wish  you  wonld 
tell  me  the  story— yon  have  promised  so  many 
times." 

"  Nonsense.  It  would  only  make  yon  feel  jealous 
and  worried.    Better  remain  in  ignorance.'' 

"  No ;  yon  must  and  shall  tell  me  all." 

"  Very  well,"  said  George,  coolly,  raising  his  eye- 
brows and  leaning  back  to  nurse  his  knee,  "  if  yon 
insist,  here  goes." 

And  he  told  the  story  of  the  only  real  love  of  his 
life: 

"  Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  in  New  York,  I 
one  afternoon  paid  a  visit  to  the  rooms  of  a  friend, 
a  2itf^ateur-^rooms  away  up,  touching  the  sky  al- 
most; but  where  one  would  never  expect  to  find  an 
angel.    It  was  toward  seven  o'clock  when  I  rose  to 

So  away— the  sun  setting  and  all  the  windows  of 
ie  city  on  fire— and  I  stopped  on  the  stair-landing 
to  ei\joy  the  prospect.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
Summer  evening.  A  door  opened  at  my  right,  and 
a  young  lady  appeared,  pale  and  sad,  but  very 
beautiful.  She  was  very  plainly  dressed,  and  had 
seme  books  and  papers  under  her  arm.  My  literary 
friend  and  I  had  neld  our  Bederunt  over  various  de- 
canters, and  consequently  I  had  no  scruple  hi  be- 
ginning a  conversation  with  the  lovely  phantom 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  appeared.  She  was 
very  shy ;  but  I  won  ner  confidence,  and  we  parted 
to  meet  again.  As  time  wore  on ,  we  became  oetter 
acquainted,  and  I  learned  she  was  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  and  supported  herself  by  her  pen  and  pencil. 
Before  we  knew  it  we  were  in  love.  I  confess  to 
you  frankly,  Evelyn,  that  I  adored  this  poor  girl ; 
and  then  one  day  I  recollected  myself.  I>earfy  as 
I  loved  her,  I  Ipved  myself  more,  and  I  adopted  the 
only  course  left  me— the  course  of  the  dastard— 
and  deserted  her.  The  fever  of  the  amovretU  has 
passed  away  since  that  time ;  but  I  often  think  of 
poor  Helen,  and  wonder  how  she  has  progressed 
since.  Married  some  other  fellow,  I  presume,  and 
surrounded  with  rosy  cheeks  and  home-happiness. 

I,  too,  have  married,  and  so  happily Good 

heavens !  what  is  the  matter,  chfld  r' 

Evelyn  had  fainted.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  snd 
pulled  sharply  at  the  bell-rope,  and  a  minute  after 
the  scared  servants  were  in  tne  room. 

"  Call  more  help!"  shouted  George.  " My  wife 
has  fkinted !  One  of  you  go  to  the  village  for  a 
physician." 

•*  Which,  sir?" 

"Anybody— the  first  one  yon  come  tol  Don't 
stand  staring,  but  fiy !" 

"  Jealous,  poor  child,"  murmured  George,  with  a 
faint  smile,  as  he  laved  the  white  forehead  of  his 
wife  in  water  brought  by  the  domestie.  "  She'll  be 
all  right  presently."    

OHAFTB  n.— «AyR8DB0PFBB8. 

When  Evelyn  opened  her  eyes  she  saw  two  faces 
bending:  over  hers— the  withered  and  wrinkled 
countenance  of  Aunt  Mabel,  and  the  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  a  stranger. 

"  You  must  rest  quietly,  and  you  vrill  soon  be  bet- 
ter," said  the  latter,  genUy.  "  I  am  Miss  Garside, 
from  the  village— a  physician,"  she  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  a  little  shyly. 

Evelyn  took  her  hand  instantly. 

"  I  am  ever  so  much  better  already,"  she  replied, 
smiling ;  "  and  am  so  glad  they  sent  for  you.  My 
old  nurse  here  spoke  to  me  about  you  only  thu 
morning." 

Mabel  had  already  drawn  away  from  the  bed, 
rather  huffed  and  inmgnant.  She  had  expected  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Crofton:  but  at  the  appearance  of  the 
quiet  gray  figure  of  the  lady-doctor  her  dissatisfac- 
tion was  unconcealed.  And  now  to  find  her  *'  bressed 


chile  "  taking  this  strange  woman  so  readily  by  the 
hand  was  partioulariy  galUng. 

So  aww  to  the  armchair  hobbled  the  negro,  while 
Miss  Ganude  actively  administered  such  remedies  aa 
this  not  uncommon  case  needed. 

In  a  little  while  Evelyn  was  quite  herself,  and  chat- 
ting brightly  with  her  medical  attendant  Miss  Gar- 
side  had  suffered  enough  to  make  her  reserved, 
particularly  about  herself;  but  she  quickly  per- 
ceived that  Evelyn's  interest  was  not  that  of  idle 
curiosity,  and  soon  she  spoke  as  freely  as  she  might 
have  done  to  a  sister. 

"  Yon  wonld  not  believe  the  prejudice  that  existe 
agahist  me,"  she  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile ; 
"  particularly  among  my  own  sex.  They  behave  as 
if  I  had  committed  some  dreadful  crime  in  studying 
medicine,  and  trying  to  earn  my  bread  by  ito  con- 
scientious practice.  So  fkr  as  Sheldrake  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  simply  outlawed  myself.  Societv 
ignores  me  entfrely,  and  I  could  only  wish  the  vul- 
gar herd  would  do  the  same.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  jeered  at  and  hooted  in  one's  walks.'' 

'*  Is  it  possible  you  suffer  that,  too?"  said  Evelyn, 
shocked.  "  You,  so  delicate,  so  refined,  and— par- 
don me— so  beautifhl !" 

"  T  hf^ar  it  as  p[iti>iit]y  ai>  1  can ;  but  I  shall  prob- 
ably remove  to  a  irior?  Qnllp:htened  loc^aUty  before 
lon^,  ir  I  can  find  it.  But  I  am  tiring  you.  If  you 
take  tbU  you  wiU  alecpt  &ncl,  nfler  a  irkiley  when 
yoQ  irake,  you  wlU  be  ouite  welL'^ 

So  Evelyn  obedienuy  look  Hi*  draught,  and 
spcedUy  foil  into  a  geatlQ  alumbDr.  A  moment 
aflerward  ihs  door  opened  from  the  ciorridor  and 
Genrc^ct  New  bell  entered.  When  he  saw  Miss  Gar- 
sidi^  he  Blood  stiil.  petrified .  Sbi;  turned  white  as 
death,  and  pressed  her  band  to  hei  heurt,  and  then, 
wjtb  a  low  cry.  tottered  toirard  him  and  ftsll  on  his 
baaum. 

"Oh,  George,  Oeorg($ !    mj  dirling!— my  dar- 

Old  Mabel  guped  with  itirld  aataoifhmout. 

iienrge  Newbelt  recovered  btm^If  first,  snd  drew 
Mia^  Gamda  Into  Hie  s^JolDiug  room,  and  partly 
closed  the  door. 

'■  Helen,  calm  youraeli."  he  ifhUpered,  hoarsely. 
*'  How  came  yon  here  *  Dti  you  knovr  that  girl  in 
the  next  chamber  is  my  wife  ?'' 

'*  Your  wife !  Oh.  George— your  wife,  and  after  all 
your  vows  to  me !  Uy  love,  how  could  you  treat 
me  so  sfter— after  all " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !"  he  cried,  faitermpting  her  hys- 
terical sobs.  "  It  was  an  infernal  fatelity,  and  I 
could  not  hdp  myself-  A  marriage  by  will,  don't 
you  see,  and  1  should  not  have  inherited  a  penny 
otherwise.  Prav  be  cafan,  or  we  shall  have  all  the 
house  about  us." 

"  I  cannot  give  you  up,  George.  I  have  waited  so 
long  and  so  patiently,  firm  in  the  belief  that  I  should 
see  you  again.  Yon  don't  know  what  I  have  en- 
dured—hunger, George,  and  insulte  harder  to  bear, 
and  shame — and  I  have  toiled  to  keep  myself  alive, 
for  I  felt  I  should  meet  my  darling  again,  and  be  his 
wife.  Indeed,  I  can't  part  fh»m  you  again,  George 
—no  one  shall  tear  me  away  I" 

Her  arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  her  storm- 
beaten  face,  wild  and  wet  with  ite  rain  of  tears, 
close  to  his.  * 

*'  Hush!"  he  said,  in  a  desperate  whisper.  «'  Who 
can  tell  what  may  happen?  I  always  loved  you, 
Helen,  and  most  of  all  when  I  tore  myself  flrom  you, 
and  now  that  1  see  you  again  your  beauty  maddens 
me  as  of  old.  My  wife  is  delicate— fhiil  as  alily— and 

if  she  should  die "  he  hissed,    looking  down 

upon  Helen  Garside's  fhce. 

'*  If  she  should  die  you  would  marry  me !"  said 
Miss  Garside,  meeting  his  gaie  unfUnohlnghr. 

"  Wake  up,  honey— is  you  Usentai'  to  what  I  say  T 
I  dun  tole  you  dat  man  nebber  cared  nofln  Air 
yon."  cried  old  Mabel  in  the  next  roen,  holding  the 
aflKghted  Evelyn  by  the  wrist  "  WW&  dat  woman- 
doctor,  I  say  ?  Whar  she  cum  fh>m  befo'  she  cum 
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teah  ?   What  right  she  got  to  hog  him  and  call  him 

lier  own  George?    I  seed  it  alTwid  deae  bressed 

iye8.»» 
"  Yon  have  lo0t  your  senses,  annty.'' 
"  Has  I  ?  Ck>me  to  de  do'  and  listen  and  look  for 

jronrself!'' 
Bbe  dragged  Evelyn  to  the  door  of  the  adjoining 

chamber,  and  peeping  through  the  creTioe,  Evelyn 

saw  her  hnsband  holding  the  strange  woman  In  his 

anna,  and  heard  Miss  Qarside  say : 
*'  If  she  shonld  die  yon  would  marry  me  ?" 
Evelyn  was  very  pale,  and  she  turned  to  the 

nurse  and  murmureu  sadly:  ''-Take  me  back  to 

bed,  aunty,  I  am  so  tired,  dear." 


CHAPTSB  in.— SC8PICI0N. 

A  wxBK  had  passed. 

George  Newbell  was  seated  in  his  study  with 
young  Doctor  Crofton,  and  the  two  men  conversed 
in  whispers. 

**  Certainly  the  most  mysterious  case  I  overheard 
of/'  said  the  phvsician,  and  she  gradually  gets 
worse  and  worse  r' 

*'  She  cannot  last  a  day  longer,  I  fear.  She  is 
nearly  always  delhious,  and  cannot  recognize  those 
who  come  about  her.  Tet  she  faisists  on  having  no 
other  medical  attendant  than  Miss  Garside.  1  have 
sent  for  you  at  this  late  hour  because  I  did  not  wish 
any  one  to  see  yon  as  3rou  entered  the  house.  My 
mind  is  terribly  troubled,  doctor.  I  would  give  the 
world  to  have  some  one  to  confide  in." 

**  You  may  tell  me  what  you  please,  Mr.  New- 
bell,"  returned  the  physician,  firmly ;  and  it  riiall 
be  held  as  sacredly  as  a  secret  of  the  Roman 
confessional.  From  what  you  have  confided  already, 
1  perceive  that  you  believe  your  wife  is  dying  of-- 
poison !" 

**  I  do.  She  tldnks  if  she  were  dead  I  should  be 
happier  with  one  whom  I  loved  before  I  married 
her,  and,  as  heaven  is  my  judge,  I  believe  she  is 
mad  enough  in  her  affection  for  me  to  remove  her- 
self from  my  path  to  Areedom.  There  is  but  one 
way  by  which  I  can  make  suspicion  certainty.  I 
have  brought  this." 

He  produced  a  goblet  containing  a  white  liquid. 

**  It  contains,"  he  went  on,  with  terrible  intensity, 
'*  the  draught  that  stands  at  my  wife's  bedside  con- 
stantly. This  evening  I  stole  it  away  and  substi- 
tuted something  else.  I  requested  yon  to  bring  the 
means  to  make  analysis— have  you  done  so  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Doctor  Crofton,  takh»g  a  phial 
from hianocket.  He  poured  the  contents  hito the 
glass.  The  white  liquid  instantly  turned  black. 

**  Be  calm,  Mr.  Newbell.  The  draught  is  deadly 
poison  of  the  most  subtle  kind." 

George  Newbell  became  pale  as  death,  and  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands.    In  a  few  moments  he  rose. 

*'  Stay  here,  doctor,  till  I  return.  It  is  now  eleven 
o'clock,  and  I  must  see  my  wife  before  she  sleeps, 
and  afterward  we  will  discuss  what  steps  are  to  he 
taken." 

He  left  the  study  and  ascended  to  the  chamber 
where  his  wife  lay.  At  his  appearance  Helen  Gar- 
side, who  was  sitting  by  the  bed,  histaatly  rose  and 
went  out 

"ESvelyn,  are  you  in  pain?"  he  said,  taking  her 
hand. 

'Mn  torture,  George,"  she  whispered.  "I  shall 
soon  be  flree,  darling— soon  at  rest" 

"  My  peer  child,  Iknow  everthing.  Further  con- 
ceakneBt  is  useless.    You  are  dying  by  poison !" 

She  started  from  the  pillow,  then  fell  back. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true," 

"Are  you  mad?  Caa  you  meet  the  hereafter  with 
this  monstrous  crime  on  your  soul?" 

*'  Crime  1  It  is  not  I  who  am  the  criminal,  but 
the  victim.  1  suffer  myself  to  die  fbr  vour  sake, 
George,  for  yon  will  be  so  happy  with  her  when  I 
am  gone." 

*' With  her  1    With  whom?" 

'*  With  Helen  Qarside.    She  fa  my  murderess." 


"Good  heaven!  what  do  you  mean?  Yon  are 
still  delirious,  child.  Speak  plainly,  for  God's 
sake!" 

Cold  drops  of  perspiratioa  stood  on  hk  white  fbf«> 
head,  but  Evelyn  was  still  calm. 

**  Last  Bight  I  lay  here  hi  a  khid  of  trance.  I 
could  not  stir  or  speak,  but  I  could  see ;  and  I  s«w 
a  woman  enter  the  room  and  approach  my  bed. 
She  kissed  me,  and  then  poured  something  from  a 
vial  into  the  goblet  which  always  stands  at  my  bed- 
side. Then  she  fsded  away.  It  was  like  a  dream, 
George— all  hi  a  mist  and  seemingly  ever  so  Ihr 
away— and  yet  It  all  took  place  hi  this  chamber  just 
as  I  have  told  you." 

"And  vt>u  are  sure  that  woman  was  Helen  Gar- 
side  r' 

**  Who  else  would  profit  by  my  death,  George  ? 
When  I  die  she  will  marry  you." 

He  stood  there,  transfixed  with  horror. 


CBAPTEB  rv. — CERTAIMTY. 

DocroB  Cbofton  had  smoked  his  cigar  out  when 
George  returned.  The  physician  read  his  Ihee  at- 
tentively for  a  moment,  and  saw  tnsh  agitation 
there ;  but  there  was  nothing  said  till  George  him- 
self spoke. 

"  Doctor,  this  is  a  time  when  there  can  be  no 
half-confidences.  There  is  a  terrible  shadow  upon 
this  house  which  my  eyes  cannot  pierce.  I  shall  bo 
frank  with  you." 

And  now  he  told  him  all  the  dismal  story  of  his 
former  love  for  Helen  Garside,  and  of  the  terrible 
drama  which  had  been  set  in  motion  shioe  their 
second  meeting. 

Doctor  Croftun  listened  hi  astonishment 

"  Strange !"  he  mnsed.  "  I  felt  assured  there  was 
some  mjrstery  about  Miss  Garside— that  she  was  a 
woman  with  a  past— but  I  dreamed  nothing  of  this, 
you  may  well  believe." 

"Understand  me,  I  do  not  believe  her  guilty. 
Doctor  Crofton,"  said  George,  resolutely,  although 
hisfkce  was  contorted  at  that  very  moment  with  the 
agitation  of  dread  and  doubt  "  I  believe  her  Inno- 
cent soul  is  as  clear  of  stain  as  my  own." 

The  physician's  professional  cahnness  stood  him 
in  good  stead  while  he  settled  the  details  of  the  am- 
buscade he  proposed  for  that  very  night,  and  in  an 
hour. 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,"  said  he.  "The 
woman  your  wife  saw  enter  the  room  was  not  the 
creature  of  a  dream." 

And  now  for  a  while  they  fell  to  chatthig  upon 
other  subjects.  The  study  was  bright  and  pleasant, 
and  there  was  just  enough  fire  in  the  grate  to  take 
off  the  chilliness  of  the  night ;  and  so  uey  sat  over 
fresh  relays  of  cigars,  and  something  else  as  com- 
forting, and  the  doctor  told  some  strange  stories  of 
trances  and  resurrections,  and  like  marvels,  and 
speedily  it  was  past  midnight 

Then  George  rose,  and  went  over  to  the  door  and 
listened.  The  house  was  still  as  death.  Oat  of 
doors  the  whid  sighed  moumfWy,  and  a  cock  was 
crowing. 

"  It  is  time,"  said  he,  with  his  dismaUy  dark  gase 
over  his  shoulder  at  his  friend  in  the  armchair. 

They  took  off  theh*  shoes  and  put  out  the  light 
and  then  stole  noiselesdy  up  the  stairs  to  the  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  Evelyn  slept 

Here  they  sat  in  dreary  silence. 

How  long  this  inaction  lasted  neither  could  have 
told ;  but  George  was  aroused  by  a  touch  upon  his 
elbow,  and  the  sharply  whispered  admonition  to 
listen.  All  his  senses  were  awake  instantiy.  He  dis- 
Unctiy  heard  a  light  footstep  in  the  next  chamber ! 

Some  one  crossed  the  apartment  to  the  bed,  and 
then  as  swiftly  recrossed  it  to  where  the  sbaded- 
lamp  stood  burning.  There  was  the  delicate  tinkle 
of  glass  striking  against  glass. 

"  The  poisoner  ts  at  work,"  said  Doctor  Crofton, 
in  an  intense  whisper.  '*Let  us  enter  together 
now." 
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Both  burst  into  the  room  at  the  same  moment, 
ftnd  the  phystoian  turned  np  the  light. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  woman,  with  a 
▼iai  in  one  hand  and  a  goblet  in  the  other.  At  sight 
of  the  hitmders  she  uttered  a  dreadfbl  scream,  and 
sprang  awaj ;  but  George  Newbell  seized  her  with 
a  grip  of  iron. 

"  Hag !  Murderess  !'*  he  cried ,  Byid  with  passion. 
**  We  have  fonnd  you  in  the  very  act !" 

The  woman  was  the  old  nurse — black  Mabel ! 

She  If  as  without  her  crutches,  and  stood  erect 
For  a  second  she  seemed  paralyzed.  Then,  all  of  a 
sadden,  she  collapsed  and  dropped  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor,  writhing  there  with  her  arms  entwined  around 
Qeoi^Ke's  feet. 

"  /*  Oh,  marster,  marster,  spare  me !''  she  groaned, 
hysterically.  '*  I  was  mad,  marster,  to  see  de  way 
yov  treated  dat  poor  chile — dat  bressed  chile  I 
nuflsed  in  dese  ole  arms !  I  didn't  want  tar  to  harm 
her,  marster— only  to  let  her  die  easy,  and  go  to  de 
good  Lord's  bosom  and  hab  no  more  sorrow  or 
care." 

Evelyn  was  awake. 

"  Qeorge,  George !"  she  called.  "  I  am  so  terri- 
fied !    What  is  it,  George  ?    Come  to  me,  darling." 

Mabel  crawled  over  to  the  bed,  and  knelt  at  its 
side,  tremulously  holdhig  up  her  clasped  hands  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer. 

' '  Hab  mercy  on  me ,  my  darlln'  mistis  I  I  thought 
I  was  doin'  it  for  de  best  Don't  be  hard  on  poor 
old  Mabel— sebenty  year— worked  hard  and  a  faith- 
ful sarvint  since  a  chile.  I  brung  you  up,  honey— I 
watched  vou,  sleepln'  and  wakin'— and  I  nebber  had 
nnffin  to  lub  but  you,  Miss  Eve." 

"  Drag  her  ft-om  the  room,"  said  George. 

Doctor  Crofton  crossed  to  her,  and  bade  her  rise, 
in  a  gentle  voice.  She  looked  at  him,  scared  and 
tremulous,  and  then  staggered  to  her  feet 

Dazed  and  still  quivering,  but  without  a  word 
more,  she  leaned  upon  his  arm  and  tottered  from 
the  room,  doubtless  supposing  she  was  on  her  way 
to  hnmediate  execution. 

It  was  afterward  discovered  that  the  wretched 
old  creature  had  told  the  truth.  She  certainly 
loved  Evelyn  with  passionate  ardor,  and  from  the 
hour  of  the  marriage  she  felt  a  jealousy  of  George 
NewbeU. 

When  it  seemed  that  he  neglected  his  voung  and 
lovely  wife,  the  old  nurse's  compassion  lor  her  and 
hatred  of  him  knew  no  bounds.  The  episode  of 
Miss  Garside's  reappearance  intensified  these  feel- 
ings, and  old  Mabel  in  her  blind  anguish  resolved  to 
free  lier  young  mistress  fh>m  fhrther  sorrow  by  the 
one  desperate  resource  of  poisoning  her. 

The  nurse's  acauaintance  with  evil  herbs  em- 
pioyed'in  the  Vouooo  incantations  here  came  into 
terrible  use,  and  the  subtle  drugs  did  their  work 
speedily  and  well. 

Nothing  but  tiie  miserable  woman's  iron  will 
enabled  her  to  visit  the  sick-chamber  at  night  with- 
out the  aid  of  her  crutches,  which  would  of  course 
have  made  a  noise  and  aroused  the  sleeper. 

As  it  was,  the  mischief  was  already  accomplished 
beyond  remedy ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  Evelyn  died,  and  George  Newbell  was  left  a 
widower. 

Old  Mabel  took  to  her  bed  after  the  discovery  of 
her  crime,  and  lay  there  for  a  few  days,  almost 
white  with  terror,  momentarily  expecting  to  be 
,  seized  and  taken  awa^  for  some  awful  punishment, 
the  nature  of  which  nne  had  no  idea  of.  But  gradu^ 
ally  she  failed,  and  one  morning,  when  a  little 
darkey  timidlv  entered  the  rocnn  to  ask  if  old  aunty 
wished  anything,  he  saw  the  nurse  lying  rigid,  her 
eyes  wide  open  and  starimi:  fixedly  at  the  ceUmg, 
and  with  a  scream  the  boy  fled  to  alarm  the  house. 
So  they  laid  her  away  hi  a  lonely  grave  on  the  old 
fann  where  she  was  **  horned  and  raised,"  as  she 
often  said,  and  after  nightfall  none  of  the  colored 
servants  passed  that  wicked  spot  Some  verr 
diabolic  doings  have  taken  place  there  about  mid- 


night at  certain  seasons— as  I  have  been  assured— 
but  of  this  I  know  nothing  personally. 

After  a  year,  George  Newbell  married  Helen 
Garslde. 


The  Cat  "  Patch." 

Thb  capability  of  cats  for  opening  doors,  ringhig 
belUi,  etc.,  is  perfectly  well  Imown.  There  was  a 
cat  named  "  ratch,'*^  who  was  a  great  adept  in 
these  arts.  One  evening,  she  came  out  of  a  bed- 
room hi  a  state  of  great  excitement  as  the  occupant 
went  in,  mewed  and  fidgeted  about,  went  up  to  an 
unligbted  candle,  though  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
room,  back  to  the  lady,  and  then  again  to  the 
candle,  and  would  not  be  contented  until  it  was 
lighted.  Then  she  drew  particular  attention  to  the 
whidow-curtahi.  reaching  up  with  her  paw  as  fair 
as  she  could,  and  touching  it 

The  curtahi  being  shaken,  out  dropped  a  mouse, 
which  Patch  immediately  seized  and  carried  off. 
She  had,  probably,  previously  brought  it  into  the 
room,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  with  her 
prey,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  dead  mice 
were  fouml  deposited  In  the  bed. 


Mrs.  Jeremiah  Judkins. 

Jbbekiam  Judkins  sat  in  his  office,  with  his  feet  on 
the  table  and  his  pipe  iu  his  mouth.  Jeremiah  was 
a  widower.  His  better-half  had  been  dead  six 
months,  and  Sadie,  his  eldest,  a  child  of  twelve 
vears,  had  been  keeping  house — but  such  house- 
keephig.  It  might  suit  some  folks,  but  Jeremiah  was 
gettmg  tired  of  it 

He  didn't  fancy  going  home  at  night  to  light  the 
fire  and  get  supper.  And  then,  too,  Sadie  was  los- 
ing her  schooling,  and  Tommy  and  Johnny  were 
running  wild. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  Jeremiah  sat  there, 
with  his  feet  on  the  table,  thinking. 

He  hit  on  a  plan  at  last— he  must  have  a  house- 
keeper. Yes,  he  must ;  why  hadn't  he  thought  of  it 
before? 

His  fHend  Jones  kept  an  intelligence-office ;  per- 
haps he  could  help  him. 

He  put  on  his  bat  and  coat,  and  started  off  to  see 
Jones.  He  found  him  in  the  same  position  he  (Jere- 
miah) had  occupied  a  few  minutes  before, i.  e.,  with 
his  feet  on  the  table.  Jones  jumped  up  at  the  sight 
of  Jeremiah. 

"  Ah,  Judkins,  glad  to  see  you.  Sit  down  and 
have  a  talk." 

**  Can't  stop  to  talk.  I  should  be  at  homo  now.  I 
only  came  round  to  see " 

**  To  see  me.  didn't  you  ?" 

"  No.    I  want  some  one  to  look  after  my  house." 

"  I  thought  your  daughter  did  that" 

"  Well,  she's  only  twelve,  and  don't  know  much 
about  such  things.  Besides,  she  aught  to  be  at 
school." 

**  That's  so.  Well,  there's  a  woman  hi  the  other 
room  as  wants  a  place.  I  donH  know  anything 
about  her;  she's  only  came  in  to-day." 

*'  Just  tell  her  to  come  in  here." 

Jones  stepped  to  the  door  and  called  Miss  Per- 
kins. 

A  tall,  slim  woman  appeared.  Jeremiah  eyed 
her  from  head  to  foot  She  wasn't  exactly  the 
woman  he  had  fancied  he  would  like.  She  was  too 
tall  and  masculine,  and  there  was  a  look  hi  her 
small  gray  eyes  that  showed  she  had  a  temper 
etowed  away  somewhere.  But  then  he  might  try 
her.  If  she  didn't  suit  him,  he  could  easily  get  an- 
other. 

He  did  try  her,  and  she  did  suit  No  need  now 
for  him  to  worry  and  ftet  about  house-afBUss.  No 
need  for  hurrying  home  to  see  if  ths  hoost  wasn't 
on  fire,  and  sending  Tommy  to  the  store  fir  a  pound 
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of  baiter  or  lagar,  and  helping  Sadie  set  the  table, 
and  Btoppinff  every  now  and  then  to  box  Johnny^s 
ears,  and  teU  him  to  keep  oni  of  the  way. 

Those  days  were  over.  Jeremiah  drew  a  long 
sigh  when  be .  Uionght  of  it,  and  buttoned  his  coat 
titter,  and  walked  leisurely  home  to  find  the  table 
set,  and  everythhig  in  readiness.  The  children 
washed  their  hands  and  fhces,  and  combed  their 
hair,  before  sitting  down,  and  as  Jeremiah  glanced 
aroond  the  table,  he  drew  another  sigh  of  relief  as 
he  thought  of  the  little  savages  of  a  month  before. 

The  second  month  passed,  and  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  still  Miss  Perkins  occnpied  her  seat  at 
the  head  of  Jeremiah*s  table.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  she  should  sit  there,  as  we  will  see  ii  we 
listen  to  what  he  is  saying. 

He  is  alone  in  his  o£Qce,  his  feet  on  the  table  as 
usual,  and,  for  want  of  better  company,  he  is  talk- 
ing to  himself. 

"  Yes,^'  he  says,  as  he  lifts  one  foot  over  the  other, 
"  I  think  I  had  better  do  it.  She's  a  capital  house- 
keeper—knows how  to  do  everything.  Makes  the 
children  mind,  and  keeps  them  neat.  They  must  all 
need  rigging  out,  and,  if  she  can  do  it  herself,  HwiU 
save  me  quite  a  penny.  I  don't  like  to  ask  her  to 
do  it  now*-perhaps  she'll  make  a  fUss— but  I  guess 
I  can  manage  her.  Then  there  are  her  own  wages ; 
that'll  be  another  save." 

And,  havhig  thought  it  all  over  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, he  lights  his  pipe,  smokes  for  an  hour,  then 
goes  home  to  supper ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the 
children  are  in  oed,  and  he  and  Miss  Perkins  have 
the  room  to  themselves,  he  pops  the  question,  and 
is  accepted. 

Miss  Perkins  has  no  elaborate  outfit  to  make  up, 
and,  as  there  is  no  reason  for  waitiug,  they  are 
married  at  once. 

Jeremiah  laughs  to  himself  as  the  weeks  go  by, 
and  he  has  no  dQI  to  pay  for  housekeeping.  But 
he  opens  his  eyes  in  surprise  when  ^he  receives  a 
bill  for  drygoods,  and,  shortly  aftert  another  from 
the  dressmaker,  and  then  one  from  tlie  tailor. 

''What  does  tliis  mean,  Mrs.  JudltinsT'he  de- 
manded. 

**  Mean  ?    Why,  just  what  you  see." 

Jeremiah  took  up  the  tailor's  bill,  and  glanced  it 
over. 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  great  deal  to  pay  for 
clothes  for  such  little  fellows." 

*'  You  can't  expect  to  get  them  for  nothing,"  re- 
marked his  wife. 

*'  But  'twould  be  cheaper  if  you  bought  the  stuff 
and  made  them  yourself." 

"  I'm  not'a  taUoress." 

"Neither  was  my  first  wife,  but  she  always 
did  it" 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes ;  and  ahe  made  her  own  clothes  too."  And 
he  counted  the  dressmaker's  bill  to  see  if  it  was 
right  "  It  seems  to  me  you  might  at  least  have 
made  Sadie's  things,"  he  added. 

"  Pm  not  a  dressmaker." 

"  Neither  was  my  first  wife,  but  she  did  it" 

"  Pm  not  yoor  first  wife." 

"  This  biU  tolls  me  that,"  said  he,  as  he  took  it 
up  a  second  time.  "  My  first  wife  never  thought  of 
sQoh  a  thing  as  baying  a  silk  dress  and  velvet  cloak. 
And  what  is  that  ?    I  can't  make  it  out" 

"  That,  sir.  is  a  set  of  tan." 

*<FarsI    What  khid  are  they  r' 

**Mmk,  of  coarse." 

"  They're  imiUtion,  ain't  they  r ' 

"  No,  they  are  not" 

"  They're  not  the  real  minkT' 

"  Gertabily." 

Jeremiah  groaned.  "My  first  wife  never  did 
that;  she  was  satisfied  if  she  got  a  calico  dress  and 
a  five-dollar  shawl,  and  when  It  was  cold  she 
wrapped  a  soarf  aroond  her  neck." 

'*  Yoor  first  wife  was  a  simpleton." 

"  Take  oare  1  We  may  have  a  fbss  if  you're  not 
oaraftai" 


*  I  think  you  would  get  the  worst  of  it  if  we  did," 
d  she,  as  she  stood  looking  down  i    " 


said  she.  as'she  stood  looking  down  at  1 

Jeremiah  thought  so  too,  so  he  wiealy  said  nothing. 

"  There  is  something  else  Pm  going  to  have,'*  aha 
said,  after  a  pause ;  "  that  is,  a  servant"  i 

"  What  do  you  want  with  a  servant  V 

"  To  do  my  work." 

"What  win  you  do?" 

"  That  is  my  business." 

"  If  you  get  a  servant,  yon  will  have  to  pay  bar." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  give  me  the  mooay." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Jeremimh. 

"Don't  you?  WeU,  I  do.  Jeremiah  Jodkias," 
she  added,  "  you  thought  you  did  a  gr^at  tUng 
when  you  married  me,  didn't  you?  xoa  tix^-fffct 
you'd  get  the  children's  clothes  made  for  BOthinf ; 
you  thought  I'd  be  oontonted  to  wear  a  oalioo  dreas 
and  a  five-dollar  shawl,  and  wrap  a  scarf  roimd  my 
neck;  you  thought  I'd  be  Mis.  Judkba,  hooaa- 
keeper  and  servant,  all  in  one  1  I  can  tell  joa, 
Jeremiah  Judlsins,  you  made  one  grand  mialAke. 
I'll  tell  you  another  thhig :  You  need  never  mention 
vour  first  wife  to  me  again;  but  remember  von 
have  your  second  wife  to  deal  with  now,  and  that 
she  is  neither  housekeeper  nor  servant  bat  Mrg, 
Judkins." 

Jeremiah  pat  for  some  tune  gazing  into  vaeanoj. 
then  pocketed  the  three  bills  and  went  to  hia  ofioe, 
where  he  consoled  himself  by  elevating  hia  feet  Aod 
lighting  his  pipe. 

Several  years  have  paased  sfaice  then,  bat  Jere- 
miah never  ventures  to  intorfere  with  hia  wife's 
arrangements.  He  haa  learned  by  tliis  tioM  that  he 
has  ms  second  wife,  and  that  she  la  nettlier  hooae- 
keeper  nor  servant,  but  Mrs.  Judkins. 


The  Baby  Monkey. 


Hi  was  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow,  about  as  large  as  a 
kitton,  and  had  a  tail  as  long  as  his  mother's,  bat 
he  looked  very  old  in  the  foce.  When  we  first  went 
to  see  him,  the  mother  was  holding  him  in  her  aims, 
but  presently  he  crawled  to  the  floor,  then  oat 
through  the  bars  and  upon  me.  I  thought  it  strange 
that  the  mother  was  not  afraid  of  losing  it,  bat  when 
we  moved  our  hand  to  stroke  it,  back  went  the 
httle  monkey,  quick  as  a  dart,  into  his  mother's 


Pretty  soon  he  crawled  away  again,  and  then  we 
saw  that  the  mother  monkey  had  nold  of  the  tip  of 
his  taQ  with  her  fingers,  and  as  the  little  one  orawled 
away  fh>m  her  she  let  him  go  as  fhr  as  the  i>oald 
reach,  but  never  let  go  his  tall :  and  when  anybody 
moved  a  hand  to  touoh  him,  she  puUed  him  baok 
into  the  cage. 

She  never  seemed  to  relax  this  hold  by  dav  orbv 
night,  till  the  little  fellow  was  two  months  old. 
Then  she  let  him  go.  But  her  mother  Instincts  were 
very  marked  even  then.  The  cage  contained  a 
"  happy  fiamily  "  of  dogs,  cats,  monkeys  and  guhiea- 

Eigs,  sleeping  in  one  box  together ;  so  when  the 
ttle  monsey  crept  out  of  his  mother's  arms,  alia 
would  reach  down  into  the  box  and  take  up  a  little 
puppy,  or  kitton,  or  guinea-pig,  and  nurse  and 
fondle  it  Jast  as  though  It  were  her  own.  She  did 
not  seem  quite  oontonted  without  some  sort  of  a 
young  thing  in  her  motherly  t 


Am  InKe»lo«s  Derlee. — According  to  a  Japan- 
ese story,  a  child  was  brought  before  a  hamaoa 
magistrate,  charged  with  the  capital  crime  of  kilUng 
a  wild  duck  in  uie  hnmense  preserves  of  the  Sho- 
goun.  The  magistrate  expressed  the  ophiion  tliat 
the  duck  was  only  stunned,  and  gave  the  parents  a 
day  to  cure  it~in  which  case  the  child  would  be 
acquitted.  This  comforted  the  father  but  little,  but 
the  motiier  sensibly  went  and  bought  the  finest  live 
duck  she  could  find,  which  the  magiltrate  accepted 
with  a  smile. 
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OOOSni  80PB1B  DCITHAM.— ''  ▲  8TRANGBR  IK  TBI  LIITUI  TILLAOB  OP  WHBILOOK  CAME  AlfD  STOOD 
VESWrn  TBM  GRAYS,  AND  LEFT  BOMB  PUSH  PL0WSB8  THKBB.'' 


Cousin  Sophie  Dunham. 


This  is  the  simple  story  of  an  old  maid.  Bat  her 
■pinster  life  was  no  groand  for  sneer  or  reproach. 
Odd  and  eccentric  sue  may  have  been,  loving  and 
true  and  womsniy  she  was,  even  when  grievoosly 
sinned  agafaist  She  was  only  a  woman,  and  bore  a 
woman's  part  in  life.  And  whilst  the  instincts  of 
humanity  are  nearly  similar  and  identical  the  world 
over,  the  sonlight  and  shadow  as  they  daOy  and 
hoorly  fall  upon  them  tinae  and  color  them  anew, 
thos  ffiving  a  variety  wnich  pleases  and  attracts 
even  tne  cynical  observer. 

The  son  was  strnggUnff  to  show  itself  above  a 
dark  line  of  timber  that  skirted  the  great  prairie  as 
the  stage  that  morning,  with  four  sleepy  passengers 
inside,  whisked  around  the  bends  of  the  road  that 
led  down  the  blnff  to  the  sleepy-looking  village 
below. 

The  village  consisted  of  one  street  stretched  at 
its  utmost  length  along  the  river  beside  it  The 
river  was  the  sluggish  Illinois,  and  the  village  was 
Hennepin. 

At  this  early  hoar  only  two  or  three  of  the  small 


dwellings  showed  signs  of  life.  They  sent  np 
wreaths  of  smoke  that  hesitated  over  the  chimney 
tope,  uncertain  whether  to  go  or  stay,  until  the  quea 
tf  on  was  settled  in  dissolution  and  dls*pposranoe. 

The  afar  was  hasy  and  half  opaque  flrom  that 
peculiar  blue  vapor  one  sees  along  the  Western 
valleys  and  streams  hi  the  early  monUng. 

The  rapid  descent  of  the  vehicle  sronsed  tho 
sleepy  passengers  hito  a  readiness  for  emergencies. 
The  anver,  pnlling  aside  the  canvas  curtabi  that 
separated  hun  lh>m  his  passengers,  gave  them  a 
cursory  survey,  and  seeing  that  they  were  all  awake» 
remaned,  in  the  half-deprecatory  tone  of  &  man 
who  is  telling  something  he  is  not  quite  willing  to 
vouch  for : 

"  Yon  get  breakfkst  here  at  Hennephi." 

A  little  woman  In  one  of  the  back  comers  of  the 
stage  sprang  suddenly  into  life  and  being  at  this 
annonnoement,  and  endeavored  to  arrange  nor  hah: 
and  dress  in  a  more  presentable  manner.  Her 
nervous,  fldsety  anxiety  to  produce  »  cleanly  ap- 
pearance wnen  the  thu\g  was  next  to  Impossible 
served  at  first  to  arouse  her  fellow-passengers  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  exceedingly  dirty  oondittob ;  but, 
finally,  they  were  too  much  amused  at  her  deter- 
mined cleanly  eflbrts  to  attempt  anything  toward 
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cleanliness  themselves,  bat  sat  staring  at  her  fanny 
moTements. 

As  I  mjrself  was  one  of  these  foar  passengers,  it 
is  only  proper  that  I  shoold  state  that  fact.  I  am  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  not  all  of  as  in  Illinois 
are  rich  enoagh  to  sit  in  oar  office  and  only  practice 
at  home.  So  1  find  it  necessary  to  travel  Arom  one 
county  to  another  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
circoit  and  other  courts. 

Sometimes  during  these  trips  I  meet  with  new 
clients  and  desirable  fees,  at  other  times  I  only  meet 
with  carious  people,  and  derive  such  profit  and 
amusement  as  I  can  ftom  their  peculiarities  and 
eccentricities.'  "Now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  I 
meet  with  odd,  quaint  passages  of  human  life,  so 
tender  or  so  sad  that  they  wiu  perforce  touch  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  my  own  old-fashioned  bachelor 
heart,  and  produce  a  vibration  that  belongs  to 
youth  and  sentiment,  and  not  to  middle-age  and  the 
law.  • 

*'  Do  I  look  BO  dreadfid  bad  ?''  this  lady  inqtdred 
of  me ;  *'  because  it's  the  dirtiest  traveling  I  ever 
saw,  and— «nd  I  wouldn't  like  him  to  think  I  waSs 
as  dirty  «b  I  look." 

She  bloflhed  at  this  reference  to  an  anknowDthim. 
I  don't  think  I  laughed,  yet  my  manner  must  liave 
shown  plainly  thatl  was  amused,  as  J  said :. 

"  No,  mad^me,  you  look  almost  as  fresh  as  when 
yon  first  stepped  into  the  stage.  I  have  been  won- 
dering how  you  could  keep  so  clean  when  the  rest 
of  us  are  so  dirty." 

''Tbank  you,  sir,"  she  answered,  bat  without 
stopping  at  all  in  her  endeavors  to  pat  on  a  still 
fresher  appearance.  ^ 

By  this  time  the  staffe  had  entered  the  little 
village,  and  the  dead  of  dust  it  raised  was  promptly 
saluted  bv  all  the  dogs  along  the  street  Tney 
all  rushed  out,  barking  vehemently,  only  retiring 
when  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  skinnish  witn 
some  smaller  neighbor  dog. 

Dogs  and  men  seem  to  have  this  one  sentiment  in 
common:  It  #  a  pleasure,  when  you  have  been 
disturbed,  to  feel  that  another  <ian  be  made  to 
swallow  down  his  bark,  and  run  at  your  approach. 

The  stage  stopped  before  a  plain  frame  nouse  of 
two  stories.  In  front  of  the  door  was  a  ^ride  plank 
platform.  Over  the  door  was  the  simplest  of  signs 
""^  white  board  with  black  letters— that  said,  in  the 
shortest  manner.  Hotel.  It  was  not  Eagle  Hotel, 
nor  Columbian  Hotel,  nor  Washing|»n  House,  nor 
even  Smith's  Hotel;  nothing  like  an  adjective  or 
a  possessive  case  about  it.  That  was  whaV  seemed 
singular  in  a  region  where  possession  is  the  whole 
of  the  law,  and  where  adjectives  are  indigenous  and 
native. 

But  only  the  little  woman,  wllo  had  occupied  the 
back  oorQer  seat,  gave  expression  to  her  feelings  in 
regard  to  this  sign.  She  had  taken  in  the  whole 
house  at  the  first  glaoce,  but  she  stopped  short  at 
the  sign. 

"  Did  you  ever  ?  Such  a  littie  sign !  What  made 
him  do  it,  I  wonder?  It  would  look  better  with  his 
name  on  it.  Why,  certainly  he  must  put  Eis  name 
on  it'* 

So  much  of  this  rapid  dialogue  to  herself  and  her 
companions  indiscriminately.  Then  she  suddenly 
fell  to  fixing  and  arri^iging  herself  as  if  abottt  to 
enter  some  presence-chamber  where  every  fold 
and  rufiBe  must  do  its  utmost. 

No  one  of  her  fellow-travelers  had  the  faintest  idea 
who  or  what  the  landlord  of  this  hotel  was ;  nor  did 
they  suppose  that  she  knew  any  more  of  the  person 
than  they  did  themselves.  But  they  were  mistaken. 
For  now,  ^  they  were  about  to  enter  the  house,  a 
short,  stoutly  built  man,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
bare-headed,  made  his  appearance  and  invited 
thevfi  to  walk  in.  The  littie  woman  stepped  brisklv 
forward,  extending  her  hand  with  that  pleasing  air 
that  an  earnest,  energetic  person  wears  when  in- 
tent upon  a  pleasant  mission. 

**Ah !  Cousin  John,"  she  said,  "  how  do  yon  do  ? 
T<Ki  don't  recognize  mh,  do  you  ?    Sophie  Imnbam, 


from  Wheelock.    My,  how  you've  changed  rince 
you  left  the  East !"« 

He  shook  hands  with  her  in  a  quiet,  shy  waT,  at 
the  same  time  bidding  os  all  to  #alk  in  and  have 
breakfast  H^  did  not  show  as  into  tha  little  sitting- 
room,  but  went  to  asust  the  driver  to  onload  tiM 
heavy  trunks  of  the  lady  passenger. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished,  tfab  shj, 
silent  landlord  Joined  us.  This  |ady,  who  had  intro- 
duced herself  as  Cousin  Sophio  Donham,  was  evi- 
dentiy  disappointed  in  her  reception.  Perhaps  her 
claim  of  relationship  entitied  her  to  mora  attention 
and  consideration.  Perhaps  she  was  disappointed 
at  being  searoely  recognised  after  a  long  separalioa 
and  a  tediona  joomev  to  renew  old  acqaamtance. 
But  it  was  ndt  her  f^ult,  evidenily ;  it  was  the  fanlt 
of  the  landlord ;  for  when  he  urain  made  his  ap- 
pearance to  inquire  how  mai^r  ofnis  gaests^waated 
breakfast,  she  met  him  eageriy  and  wellidgh  over- 
whelmed him  with  questions. 

But  he  seemed  either  not  equal  to  the  oceasioa  or 
perhaps  annoyed ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned 
our  wants,  he  speedily  retired  to  the  kitchen. 

This  landlord  wasn^t  much  of  a  man.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  three 
gentiemen  passengers,  whatever  the  lady  may  have 
thought  of  him. 

But  Cousin  Sophie  Dunham  was  not  idle.  She 
was  immediately  shown,  at  her  request,  to  a  room. 
Here  she  continued  the  preparations  heretofore 
mentioned  for  a  cleanly,  perhaps  radiant,  appear- 
ance whenever  breakfast  should  be  annoanced. 

She  poured  a  constant  volley  of  small-talk  into 
the  broad,  wondering  face  of  the  chambermaid, 
who,  having  shown  her  to  a  room,  was  unable  to 
move  away  from  the  doOr,  being  riveted  there  by 
the  rapid  questions,  answers  and  comments  that 
came  in  an  unceasing  vcJume. 
-  This* strange  conversation  wholly  ocoopied  and 
half  conftased  the  stolid  handmaiden  of  the  chambers 
until  the  rapid  questions  snddenly  became  personal. 
''How  long  have  you  been  here?  How  long  are 
you  going  to  stay  ?  How  much  does  he  pay  you  r ' 
Then  it  slowly  occurred  to  the  chambermaid  that 
she  had  better  attend  to  her  duties  elsewhere  and 
not  submit  to  an  interminable  cross-examination; 
so,  closing  the  door  gentiy,  she  went  away. 

Cousin  Sophie  Dunham  might  or  might  not  have 
resented  tiiis  dbrupt  departure,  bat  she  made  no 
sign  of  displeasure,  only  proceeding  vigorously 
with  her  toilet ;  and  when  a  raspv-toned  bell  rang 
through  the  house  announcing  breakfast,  she  de- 
scended to  meet  her  fellow-travelers  without  any 
perceptible  trace  of  travel  or  speck  of  dust  upon 
ner  immaculate  garments. 

The  lady  wished  to  be  communlsative  and  talka- 
tive with  Cousin  John,  but  he  seemed  to  be  too 
busy  with  the  wants  of  his  gn^ests,  and  the  work  of 
supplying  those  wants  from  the  kitchen,  to  give  his 
relative  much  attention. 

She  would  have  commented  freely  to  hUn  upon 
the  unusual  sU'ength  of  the  coffee ;  she  desired  to  tell 
hlAi  that,  as  a  rule,  eggs  are  best  fHed  upon  both 
sides ;  and  some  other  things  occurred  to  her  con- 
cerning his  table  which  she  had  no  opportunity  to 
discuss  because  he  ran  away  to  the  tdtchen  the 
moment  she  ceased^eating  to  tell  him  her  views. 

It  is  an  unhappy  thing  to  see  wrongs  that  should 
be  righted  remain  so,  simply  because  you  are 
powerless  to  speak,  to  have  excellent  conclusions 
at  your  tongue's  end  without  a  chance  to  deliver 
tiiem. 

No  on^  feels  the  misery  of  such  repression  more 
keenly  than  a  talkative  woman.  Tet  when  yoa 
have  traveled  a  whole  night  in  an  liUnois  staffe- 
coach  and  live  to  see  the  sun  rise  again,  and  finally 
sit  down  at  breakfast  to  a  cup  of  hot,  strong  coffee 
and  a  good  substantial  meal.  It  is  doubtiess  best  to 
enjoy  present  blessings  with  thankfblneas,  forget- 
ting, if  you  can,  the  happiness  of  talking  in  the 
pleasure  of  eating. 

Hennepbi  waa  not  a  connty-town.    No  covli 
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wen  hold  there,  luicl  my  stay  was  very  brief.  Tet 
when  I  went  out  to  take  stage  again  for  my  journey, 
it  wab  somewhat  with  a  feeung  of  regret.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  and  known  the  purpose  and  resnlt 
of  MiBi  or  Mrs.  Sophie  Dunham's  visit  to  her  oouslb 
Johd.     -* 

As  it  was,  when  we  started  to  go  down  the  plank- 
platfomi  toward  the  stage,  she  came  to  the  door, 
and,  extendhig  her  haira,  bid  us  all  good-by,  and 
wished  us  a  pleasant  journey ;  which  certainly  was 
all  that  our  brief  acquaintance  made  proper. 

In  the  two  weeks  of  court  work  that  followed— 
not  made  easier  by  absence  flrom  proper  office 
faoiUtiefl— I  had  wholly  forgotten  this  strange  little 
woman  and  all  of  her  belongings.  It  was  after  just 
such  another  night-ride  that  lawoke  and'saw  the 
stage  approaching  Hennepin  again. 

Tne  morning  was  almost  identical  with  the  first 
one  already  described.  There  was  the  same  blue 
vapor  pervading  the  morning  air,  the  same  pungent, 
hatt-sickening  odof  of  the  dogiennel  and  its  road- 
side associates,  and  a  similar  cloud  of  dust  distressed 
all  the  dogs.  who.  failing  to  reap  anything  snbstan- 
tial  from  tneir  dislike  to  it,  made  it  up  as  before  in 

Sersonal  satlsfhction,  which  was,  no  aoubt,  the  best 
ling  for  them  under  the  circumstances. 

TUe  stage  drove  up  to  the  little  hotel  as  befbre, 
only  now  we  were  surorised  at  seeing  a  radical 
chSnge  That  scant,  brief,  little  sign  had  dis- 
appeared, and  another  had  taken  its  place,  longer, 
better-looking,  and  this  time  possessive.  It  read : 
Swan  *e(  Hotbl. 

That  was  better. 

When  the  landlord  appeared,  he  too  seemed  to 
have  had  a  general  polishing.  He  was  very  nearly 
cle^n  in  appearance— he  might  have  been  quite  so 
in  reality,  only  he  never  looked  so— and  there  was 
a  brisker,  more  decided  air  about  the  man  that 
showed  he  had  been  spurred  up,  as  only  a  woman 
can  spur  a  man,  to  better  things. 

And  when  the  cousin,  Sophie  Dunham,  appeared 
at  the  breakfast-table  looking  as  fresh  and  nnmaou- 
late  as  if  she  had  spent  the  whole  time  since  her 
first  arrival  in  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  the  correct 
solution  of  the  tfrobiem  Vas  given :  It  was  her  hand 
that  had  wrought*the  changes.  * 

A  woman's  hand  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than 
in  the  nniititodinons  little  noth^gs  that  a  man  wUl 
overlook  in  his  attempts  at  housekeeping.  He 
knows  that  something  is  wanting,  he  detects  the 
error,  but  is  utterly  powerless  to  correct  it.  Swan's 
Hotel  was  no  longer  the  shabby  little  country  inn  of 
two  weeks  befoi^;  there  was  the  presence  of 
woman  perceptible  everywhere  and  in  everytiiing. 
On  entering  the  house,  although  as  yet  the  woman 
was  invisible,  there  was  that  instinctive,  indefinable 
aroma  of  neatness  ind.  true  womanhood  that  no  one 
could  mistake ;  it  was  as  plain  and  possessive  as 
that  new  sign,  "  Swan's  Hotel." 

My  stay  at  Hennepin  was  as  brief  as  before ;  the 
place  was  simply  a  station  on  the  stage-route  where 
they  stopped  long  enough  to  change  horses  and 
give  i^fusengers  time  to  eat  their  breakfhsts.  Even 
in  its  new  glory  and  deanlhiess,  Swan's  Hotel  was 
not  BO  attractive  as  to  cause  the  traveler  to  linger 
over  it  with  any  degree  <ff  pleasure,  or  to  wait  over 
for  subsequent  stages  hi  order  to  e^joy  at  more 
leisute  its  table,  its  beds,  or  the  society  frequenting 
its  public  room.  But  during  the  brief  time  we  were 
at  breakfiut,^t  was  easv  to  see  that  this  lady-cousin 
had  succeeded  in  working  her  male  relative  up  to  a 
state  of  wonderftd  activity.  He  was  flying  back 
and  forth  between  his  guests  and  the  kitchen,  for 
his  one  servant  could  not  readily  appease  the  ap- 
petites of  so  many  hungry  people.  Yet,  through  it 
all  there  seemed  to  be  on  his  part  a  sort  of  fear,  a 
dread  of  Us  ladv-cousin,  harmless  as  she  appeared. 
And  she — ^plainly  the  head  and  fh>nt  of  the  house- 
hold—evidently wished  to  ^efbr  to  his  judgment ; 
only  it  was  of  so  little  value  that  she  couldn't  do  it, 
bat  used  her  own  bistead.  There  was  a  chapter  of 
hnmaft  flfs  here  not  qnite  in  the  erdiBary  ee«ne ;  it 


might  be  dnll  and  eommonplaee  enough,  a^rall; 
yet  there  w^  so^e^ing  concealed,  a  leaf  in  the . 
chapter  was  missing.  That  was  the  conclasion  of 
more  than  one  of  those  hungry  travelers  thai 
morning. 

It  was  not  bntil  w%  were  ^ing  dragged  slowly 
up  the  blufb  again  that  any  one  gave  expression  to 
his  thoughts  concerning  the  landlord  and  Ms  cousin. . 
It  appeared  then  like  if  the  concIusioB  was  general, 
that  the  lady  intended  to  marry  her  cousin  John, 
and  that  henceforth  all  itinerant  lawyers,  and  tra- 
velers in  general,  would  have  the  certainty  of  a 
"  square  meal "  and  cleanly  accommodations  atone 
station,  at  least,  on  that  stage-route. ' 


OHAFTKB  n. 

The  scenery  of  a  prairie  country  is  tame  enoogh, 
as  most  travelera  know ;  yet,  along  the  rivers  whToh 
divide  the  prairies,  it  is  often-  picturesque,  and 
sometimes  beautifiil.  The  Illinois  is  the  most  slug- 
gish  of  rivers,  yet  there  is  sometUng  attn^tive  mSi 
fasoUiating  in  thhi  broad,  pUcid  river  that  flows  on 
for  ever  and  makes  no  sign.  The  high  blnflk-  on  one 
hand  or  both  are  crowned  with  the  deep  green  of 
the  forest,  notched  here  and  there  by  great  ravine* 
down  which  wind  the  long  wliite  beds  of  dried-«p 
streams,  with  often  a  broad  waist  of  open  bottom- 
land between  the  river  and  forest  Wnile  viewteg 
this  scene  one  may  hi  part  forget  the  tedious,  weary 
journev  in  a  stage-coach. 

In  the  early  morning  little  tufts  of  vapor  haof 
motionless  over  the  water  until  the  light  south  wind 
catches  them  up  and  hurries  them  away  The 
rishig  sun  lights  up  long  miles  of  forest  and  gnasey 
bottom  on  one  hand,  and  leaves  othei^  miles  dim  and 
dark  and  shadowy  on  the  other.  Oiant  creepers 
have  mounted  to  the  tops  of  the  great  trees,  and 
have  passed  their  tendrils  from  bough  to  boogh  and 
fh>m  tree  to  tree,  until  overhead  is  a  roof  of  natore's 
own  handiwork,  with  abundant  living  columns  t* 
support  it  Bifty  woodpeckers  and  bluejays  reat  • 
little  and  sit  watching  with  inquiring  ah*  the  slow- 
mbving  stage.  Saucy  grav  souirrels  chatter  fhnn. 
the  boughs  overhead,  and  flnally  come  down  to  race 
along  the  roadside,  curioos  to  know  why  human' 
animals  arc  not  at  home,  enjoying  their  breakfiuts 
like  all  the  rest  of  creation.  The  insect  worid  has 
not  commenced  its  drowsv  music— It  is  too  early 
yet,  and  sleep  is  sweet  to  all. 

All  this  is  pleasant  and  ei\^yable,  hut  when  the 
stage  reaches  the  top  of  the  bluff  and  the  vast  open 
prairie  commences,  and  the  tired  traveler  sees  the 
ripples  of  the  heated  air  rising  up  in  the  distance, 
then  he  remembers  with  dread  the  long  ndles  of 
hot,  thirsty  misery  that  lay  between  him  and  his 
destination.  And  that  is  ti'aveUng  in  an  Ulinoia 
stage-coach. 

Among  our  old  lawvers  practicing  at  the  Peoria 
bar  was  one  Bumslde,  an  odd,  eccentric  old 
bachelor.  His  long  practice  at  the  bar  and  his  per- 
fect candor  and  honesty  in  dealing  with  Ua'olients 
gave  him  a  reputation  which  he  well  deserved,  bnf 
which  some  lawyers  never  aeqaire.  But  his  obsti- 
nacy and  self-will  sometimes  caused  him  to  abandon 
or  refhse  oases  which  another  lawyer  would  have 
retahied.  One  day  he  came  into  my  office  with  a 
great  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  threw  down  oo  • 
table,  exclaiming,  in  his  petulant  way  r 


There !  if  there  ever  was  a  fool,  that  woman  ie  i 
one,  certain  I"  Seehig  my  astonishment  at  his  oon- 1 
duct,  he  explained.  **  It's  the  matter  of  that  woouui « 
Dunham.  I  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  any  such  miser- 
able nonsense !  No,  sir !  If  she  wiH  throw  heraell 
and  her  property  away  upon  sueh  a  wretch,  let  her 
do  it  upon  her  own  responsibility ;  IM  not  sanction 
it  nor  countenance  it  There  are  all  the  papers,  in- 
cluding my  power  of  attorney  and  a  statement  of 
money  in  bank,  which  I  want  a  receipt  for  wiien  yon 
have  examined  and  found  everything  oomet 
Qood-momfaiffI"  And  he  whisked  oat  of  tho  door 
belbre  I  conld  open  my  Bontfa  to  say  •  mHk, 
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'*That  trooMiii  I>im]HMii''->eoiild  tt  b«  my  Utto 
traveling  ^ompsatan,  Goiuiii  Sophto  Dfmhaa,  the 
visitor  At  HemMpin?    Perluipt  tlie  papers  will 

tlM^W. 

TIm  bimdle  of  papeAi  consisted  oUeflj  of  deeds 
to  resl-estato  in  IlUnoi^  with  nrobato' pro^^^inS" 
attached,  showii^  that  Sophie  Danham  inherited 
this  pTopertj  as  sole  heir-at-law  of  Jacob  Danham, 
decessed,  late  of  Wheelook,  Masiachasetts.  Some 
of  this  propeiij  was  quite  Taloable,  while  a  part  of 
it  was  jet  onimproTed  land. 

There  was  a  balance  of  over  eight  thousand 
dollars  on -deposit  at  the  Peoria  Bank,  which  money 
had  been  collected  by  Bnmside  from  rents  of  the 
property. 

Traly  Sophie  Dunham  was  not  a  beggar,  nor  in 
any  way  to  be  considered  other  than  a  fortunate 
woman. 

There  was  also  a  power-of-attomey.  executed  ^^ 
my  favor,  and  a  brief  note  from  Miss  Dunham  ask- 
ing me  to  accept  the  management  of  her  aflBiirs  in 
Umiois  Xhere  was  no  explanation  or  resson  why 
Bamside  resigned  his  trust,  nor  was  there  any 
cours*  named  for  me  to  follow 

It  was  a  singnlar  proceeding,  and  my  judgment 
p«ompted  me  to  decline  the  proffiBred  tmst  As 
yet  there  was  no  clue  to  any  unusual  disposition  or 
ccn?ersion  of  the  property,  nor  to  any  man  who 
could  \fe  construed  into  *'  that  wretoh^'  of  Bum- 
side.  • 

About  this  time  I  was  surprised  one  day  by  a 
^▼ksit  from  Mr.  John  Swan,  the  *'  Cousin  John  ^'  of 
my  client.  He  was  quite  1alfcati?e,  but  not  at  all 
aommunicative,  and  finally  ended  by  presenting 
Miss  Dunham's  check,  drawn  payable  to  nis  order, 
fo  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  check  was  paid.  The  next  day  came  a  letter  i 
from  Miss  Dunham  adTising  me  that  she  had  drawn 
such  a  check.  But  two  days  later  anothei  check, 
bearing  the  same  date,  and  for  the  same  amount, 
was  presented  for  account  of  a  Chicago  bank.. 

This  check  also  was  paid,  but  tlte  transaction 
was  suspicions.  What  did  this  .man  Swsn  want 
with  so  much  of  her  money  ?  nod  why  did  she  not 
draw  one  check  for  the  amount  instead  of  two  ? 
'  On  comparing  the  two  checks  together  carefblly, 
to  my  horror  the  last  one  appeared  to  be  a  skillful 
fomry.  The  sum  of  money  obtelned  was  too 
triung  to  make  much  noise  about  it,  but  it  would 
be  my  loss ;  so  I  determined  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
upon  John  Swan  in  future. 

The  employment  of  a  shrewd  detecti?e  resulted 
in  traetog  the  money  reoelTed  for  both  checks  into 
the  hands  of  Swan.  He  was  **  that  wretoh,"  and 
this  was  probably  not  his  first  shi. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  next  day  after  this 
discowry  Swan  called  again  with  another  small 
draft  from  Miss  Dunham.  He  Tolnnteered  the  in- 
formation that  he  was  about  to  build  an  addition  to 
his  house,  and  that  his  cousin  was  helping  him  with 
money  to  do  it. 

Beiorehe  was  through  with  his  story,  a  messenger 
hid  brought  in  the  detecti?e,  and  the  cYidence  of 
hia  crime  was  brought  oleariy  before  him.  We 
hoped  in  this  way.  and  without  publicity,  to  teach 
htan  a  lesson  that  would  be  of  more  serrice  to  him 
than  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

When  first  confh>nted  with  the  duplicate  checks, 
he  stoutly  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  crime ;  but 
the  evidence  was  too  plain  and  positive,  and  he 
speedily  conlSessed  and  begged  for  mercy.  He  was 
permitted  to  go. 

That  light  I  wrote  Miss  Dunham  a  simple  stltte- 
ment  of  there  having  been  two  checks— one  a  for- 
gery—presented and  paid.  Imagine  my  utter 
bewilderment ir hen  she  wrote  declsring  that**  both 
checks  were  genuine ;  that  it  was  her  carelessness 
that  made  the  trouble :  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
advise  me  (tf  the  second  check ;  and  would  I  please 
let  the  matter  drop  and  not  mention  it  to  any  one  ?'* 

But  tbe  ^eck  was  fbrged,  and  the  man  Swan  did 
it,  for  fltt  that.    New  I  oegaa  to  understand  why 


Borarfda  alMAdoned  the  managomcnt  •f'XImJ 
ham's  estate. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  flMMaMK 
Danham  to  go  to  Minnesota.  Notmwiy^ 
ward  a  dispateh  came  fkom  her  pbysieisn  is^past 
ing  me  to  come  at  once  to  her  at  St  PavL  She 
was  very  sick,  and  might  not  recover. 

I  started  at  once  to  comply  with  that  reqaaat 
Some  persons  never  sleep  soundly  in  asteepb^-ear, 
and  when  one  dreams  of  being  throttled  by  a  scamp 
like  John  Swan,  it  is  enough  to  disturb  their  deeo. 
Such  a  dream  occurred  to  me ;  and,  when  tDddealy 
becomhig  awake,  the  curtains  beside  n^  berth 
were  moving,  it  startled  me  so  that  my  head  was 
involonterily  thrust  out  in  tipie  to  see  what  appeared 
to  be  the  back  of  &at  identical  John  Swan  gatting 
into  another  berth  farther  down  the  car. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  me  that  night.  In 
the  morning,  if  John  Swan  had  indeed  psmed  the 
night  there,  he  .was  not  visible. 

I  found  Miss  Danham  at  St  Paul,  very  ill,  in  the 
last  stages  of  consumption.  Her  delicate,  nervous 
organization  had  been  overtaxed  for  a  long  time, 
and  now  when  disease  w'as  developed  in  her  lungs, 
there  was  little  of  viUlity  left  to  oom^t  with  it 
That  was  her  physician's  explanation  to  me,  and  she 
was  well  aware  of  the  truth  herself. 

She  desired  my  presence  in  order  to  arrange  her 
aflkirs,  and  also  to  make  her  win.  She  had  no  near 
relatives,  and  that  made  a  will  more  necesnry. 
She  desired  that's  draft  of  the  will  might  be  drawn 
first  She  wished  to  leave  her  entire  property  to 
John  Swan,  her  ooushi. 

She  noticed  my  look  of  abhorrence  when  Am 
mentioned  his  name,  and  closing  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  from  a  spasm  of  pain,  she  said,  softly : 

Poor  Coosio  John !  We  were  children  togeui«r» 
and  we  loved  each  other  very  deariy  in  those  old 
days.  You  may  not  care  to  hear  my  little  love- 
story  ;  but  it  is  still  such  a  pleasure  to  remember 
^iiose  happy  days  and  to  talk  about  them!    We 

few  up  together,  John  and  1.  He  was  poor,  while 
had  abundance,  as  vau  know;  so  it  was  little 
enough  for  me  to  pay  his  billS'St  school  and  at  col- 
lege. It  would  have  been  wiser,  perhaps,  if  he  had 
never  left  ine  to  go  to  college,  for  it  was  there  thai 
he  became  acquainted  with 'the  girl  who  afterward 
became  his  wife.  It  was  a  very  bitter  stroke  for 
me  to  bear  when  I  Tonnd  he  had  married  her  so 
long  before  without  telling  me.  And  1  am  aflraid, 
poor  girl !  she  was  not  as  happy  with  John  as  I 
could  nave  been.  But  she  was  very  pretty  then, 
whilst  I  was  always  plain ;  and  John  was  a  great 
admirer  of  beauty  in  those  days.  Somehow  John 
nevei  could  manage  welL  I  bought  that  hotel  at 
Hennepin  for  him,  but  he  couldn't  keep  out  of  debt. 
He  needs  money  now,  poor  fellow !  and  my  Iltlle 
property  will  set  him  up  nicely.  I  hope." 

she  was  weary,  and  closed  ner  eyes  for  a  little. 
For  myself,  I  was  iiiirly  boiling,  and  only  a  strong 
effort  kept  it  down.  How  could  she  speak  so  lov- 
ingly of  this  scoundrel  who  had  so  persistently 
wronged  her !  But  it  must  be  woman^s  nature  to 
forgive  and  still  love  as  she  did ;  no  man  could  do  it 

when  these  thoughta  were  pasting,  she  opened 
her  eyes  again  and  uid,  wit|i  a  sigh : 

*'  Poor  ^hn !  I  would  have  made  him  hwppy  If  I 
could,  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise,  and  Hib  will 
be  done.  I  wonder  if  he  will  think  of  me  and  re- 
member me  when  I  am  gone.  It  seems  ahnost 
cruel  that,  after  so  many  weary  years  of  waiting— 
for  the  truth  needs  no  concealment— after  lovmc 

Soor  John  so  long,  that  I  must  be  taken  away.    I 
on't  think  John  feels  it  so  keenly  as  I  do.   Men 
never  do." 

And  the  tears  were  now  slowly  trickling  down 
her  thin  cheeks.  Lawyer  that  I  was,  and  well  ac- 
customed to  the  stony,  hard  side  of  human  nature, 
I  could  not  sit  by  in  olence  and  see  tUs  poor 
woman's  childish  love  and  trust  diq^layed  for  so 
worthless  an  object. 
It  was  too  much ;  ao,  gathering  up  my  papers,  1 
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ptoftdsd  tb#  neeeiiitj  of  time  and  dare  in  preparing 
the  dooameati  deaired,  and  so  excosed  myieTr. 

Mies  Dunham  sank  rapidly.  The 'frail  body,  bo 
loaf  fiftained  by  iheer  nenrona  force,  was  now 
bomvletely  exhaoflCed,  and  past  all  bnman  snccor. 
The  legal  documents  were  prepared  none  too  soon, 
and  wfien  I  went  ap  to  her  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  the  pinched  lips  and  ennken  eyes,  and  the 
weak  fingers  picking<?acantly  at  nothing,  proclaimed 
the  immediate  presence  of  death. 

6he  was  quite  conaciooa,  bat  her  Toice  was  gone 
to  a  bare  wfaiapet.  She  was  looking  up  as  if  into 
the  world  'beyond,  and  her  lips  were  repeating, 
"Bear  John !  dear  John r' and  thefe  in  the  comer 
by  the  window  sat  John  Swan  hfanself. 

He  had  come  in  obedience  t%  her  summons.  A 
little  of  the  soft  sunlight  shone  upon  his  face,  and 
ga?e  it  a  better,  almost  an  honest,  look.  For  this 
woman's  sake,  why  could  hi  not  have  been  an 
honest  man?  Perhaps,  after  sU.  it  is  chiefly  tbo 
fault  of  nature  that  some  of  us  will  be  scoundrels  in 
opite  ^t  rare  induooments  to  be  honest  Let  us 
hope  BO  forxsharitv's  sake. 

The  room  waa  filled  wifh  the  odor  of  flowers, 
rare,  too,  for  that  northern  region.  There  were 
▼ases  of  water-lilies  and  tube-roses  and  geraniums 
«n  .tho  mantel,  and  a  great  cluster  of  magnolla- 
WoaaoBu  on  the  table,  exhaling  thefa*  fragrance  aa 
if  to  Btifle  the  dread  thought  of  death  in^th«  oon- 
flcionaaess  of  beauty  and  living  perfume. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  the  dying  woman  «ame'o«t 
•of  tho  alienee,  sweet  and  clear*: 

"John,  dear,  come — come  with  meP' 

And  the  eyes  still  beamed  upward,  but  the  firm 
mouth  relaxed,  and  a  little  shudder  passing  over 
her  told  us  that  the  spirit  was  bidding  «dieu  to  its 
earthly  home. 

Miss  Dunham  was  dead ! 

It  was  her  request  that  she  be  buried  in  her  own 
family  btrying-piace  at  Wheelock.  "  For/'  she  had 
said,  **  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being  buried 
here  in  this  bustling  West  Bat  there,  in  quiet  old 
Wheelock,  some  one  may  rememVbr  to  yiait  my 
nave,  while  here  I  fear  even  Cousin  John  would 
tornt  me." 

So  we  buried  her  underneath  the  old  willows  and 
Norway  pines  in  Wheelock,  sad  went  our  ways 
again. 

That  waa  not  quilo  a  vear  ago.  Poor  woman ! 
•he  is  at  rest  and  weDnldb  forgotten  already.  She 
did  not  misjudge  Couam  John,  either.  Four  weeks 
after  her  death,!  resiffued  the  "  Dunham  Trust "  to 
Mr.  John  Swan,  the  'heir-at-law,  in  person,  at  my 
oflBoe  in  Peoria. 

John  Swan  wore  no  trace  of  mourning  or  sor- 
row. I  did  not  expect  it.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  atovt,  ill-dressed  young  wAnan,  whom  he  in- 
trodooed  to  me  as  his  wife,  and  in  whom  I  recdg- 
niaed  the  stolid-fhced  chambermaid  of  Swanks 
Hotel. 

Shall  I  say  more?  Enough  has  been  told.  *pnly 
this  may  be  added  to  the  story  of  this  loving, 
wronged  womaa: 

7hto  Summer,  Just  when  nature,  was  fi;hrayed  in 
her  brightest  and  best,  a  stranger  in  the  mtle  tUt 
lage  of  wheelock  came  and  stood  beside  the  grave 
of  po^V  Sophie  Dunham.  H^  left  some  fresh  flow- 
ers there,  and  brvshed  awayiome  tears,  for  he  was 
a  fooliah  old  man^  -^ 

The  old  sexton  saw  him,  and  sat  down  npon  ipi 
old  grave  and  waited  until  the  stranger  hal^tnrndd 
away  and  waa  about  to  leave ;  th^,  in  hia  bkupt 
New  England  way,  he  addressed  him : 

**  You  knew  Miss  Dunham?'' 

•*  Yea,  sir." 
Pto  Just  got  orders  to  dig  another  grave  here 
gslde  of  hers,  and  it'a  for  the  man  who  ought  to 
have  beenJier  man—it's  for  John  Swan,  her  cousin. 
They  aav  she  called  him  to  go  too  when  she  went, 
asd  M  Meld  back  and  married  again ;  but  he's  gone 
to  her  now.  Most  folks  would  think  she'd  had 
of  Um  here  idien  livin',  but  she  hadn't. 


poor  soul  I  I  was  a-wondering  if  they  10OI1U  meet 
agin  up  yonder.    Do'  yon  think  they  wili?" 

Who  knows?    Let  them  rest  in  peace. 

And  that  ia  tke  story  of  a  woman's  love  as  a  law- 
yer saw  it 


Hafiz  the  Bedouin. 

The  sunlight  ran  in  level  rays  alcteg  the  desert, 
and  the  white  sand  glowed  and  sparkled  In  the  rick 
glory  of  mom.  There  was"  not  a  spot  Of  green  to 
cheer  the  eye,  opless  the  aark  and'fiur-ofr  skeleton 
forms  of  some  palms  could  be  called  so.  These, 
were  in  the  west,  and  .told  of  water  and  verdure, 
thriUing  ^e  soul  with  ihe  promise  of  better  things. 
Eastward  lav  one  unbrokeA  stretch  of  sand,  and 
above  this  the  sun  waa  rising,  starting  forth  on  his 
tirelesa  journey  with  no  cloud  in  the  skj  to  mitigate 
the  Corvor  of  his  rays. 

It  was  a  dreary' scene,  this  desert  of  Arabia,  and 
so^  thought  the  lonely  traveler  who  hnl  camped 
where  some  rocks  rose  abrupt  and  isolateH  c n:>d  the 
sand,  the  strangeness  of  their  situation  making  one 
of  those  wonders  that  the  mind  of  man  cannot  un- 
ravel. 

As  he  threw  his  blanket  from  Un^  and,  turning 
toward  llecca,  muttered  the  moMhiK  prayer,  hia 
eye  could  not  fail  to  run  over  the  cheerless  expanse, 
and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptuously. 
When  the  prayer  was  finished,  he  went  to  the  place 
where  his  horsa  waa  patiently  standhigT  ftDd«  as  is 
the  fashion  of  his  race,  aommenced  talking  to  it 

**  A  desolate  place,  my  Kaled,  and  a  sad ;  but  we 
win  be  up  and  away  ere  long,  for  we  must  travel 
many  miles  before  set  of  sun.  Yonder,  if  I  mistake 
not,  lie  the  wella  of  E^ra,  and,  if  so,  we  can  get 
some  f^^sh  water  there— and  by  my  soul,  this  sand 
makes  the  moutii  crave  it." 

Whilst  he  was  talking,  he  took  some  cakes  of 
bread  from  a  ptkdk  lying  in 'the  sand,  and,  soaking 
them  in  water,  gave  them  to  his  steed. 

**Eat,  good  Kaled,"  he  said,  "for, your  toil  is 
heavier  than  mine,  and  you  need  food  more." 

Then  he  partook  fhiffally  of  some  dried  fhiit,  and, 
having  moistened  his  iips  with  water,  mountdd  and 
turned  his  horse  toward  the  west  ^ 

The  level  waste  grew  hotter  every  minute,  for  the 
sun  was  rising  higher,  and  its  rays  hicreased  in 
power  as  they  grew  more  perpendicular:  still  Kaled 
sped  on,  and  soon  the  palms  grew  more  oistinct,  and 
stray  shrubs,  stunted  and  fbrlom  in  look,  would  rise 
amid  the  sand  an!l  tell  of  the  wells  giving  snsten- 
ahce  to  the  trees  now  growing  neaser. 

The  shrubs  became  fresher  and  stmnger,  and 
were  the  ventres  of  little  green  spaces,  and  now  the 
trees  were  in  full  TieV,  the  grass  running  away  from 
their  shade,  adt  fighting  bravely  with  the  encroach- 
iSj^  sand. 

Afi  he  advanced  toward  thO'  pfllms,  ihe  bt>Tiieniflii 
slacketiett  fipced,  and  tAiiUoiii^ly  looked  at  the  ere  en 
s^act?  which  rail  ofT  westward,  partJy  hid  by  ihruba 
^nd  trecf^. 

"It  wiU  not  do  to  be  too  confideul/^  ho  rour^ 
ihnred,  *'  for  ^etc  maj  he  sotne  of  Al  Hamot^s 
idbn  tiDcumped  hero,  mir]  1  would  Ktand  but  a  AOtry 
{AjanL'o  for  welcome  tlien  ;  in  fad,  It  would  be  a 
tat'O  for  Iffe." 

ThuH  fii4i]r>f3nidti»2r,  he  rode  ilowlvon,  brt^ging  hii! 
heme  tu  a  ml  stup  wlwti  the  waiteneis  of  tcnu 
btoke  tlirrjijf^h  the  ka\r{;»  of  th*  nbrube  that  clus* 
tOM^d  founi!  the  nt ureftl  welL 

"  Tbej'  «rc  too  fresh  nm?  cbao  for  tbosi*  of  Al 
Iftinet*ft.'*  he  ckshj  r  ^nA  thetThe  sptang  t&  tlaa 
ground,  uTid,  Bp^iiikiTiJi;  tu  hia  hotrte,  atole  cautiouAly 
and  sJkuUy  toward  t]j<^  htieheH.  and  nfter  peering 
threygh  tliefie,  Appeared  to  bocomo  ^tiiifled  mm  m 
the  character  of  the  ponplo  owninsj:  the  tent^ 

**  Persian  nicrcbanlM,*'  h6  mutEerud,  retumitig  te 
his  Ett4?c4l.  "  Th&y  are  gmm  to  i'^^ypt^  donbtleaa, 
and  liave  a  rich  canvna.    if  I  oaly  Lsd  my  oora* 
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OftnloM  with  me,  thej  wo«ld  go  lighter  Utdened 
ttuu  tlley  might  desire.  Howeyer,  Kaled  and  I 
JBMd  water.  %m  the  well  is  a  girt  of  God." 

Springing  lightly  into  the  saddle,  he  gave  a  low 
ehtarup,  at  which  Kaled  started  rapidly  forward, 
and  in  a  moment  he  dashed  into  full  view  of  the 
tents,  and  his  presence  became  known  to  the  people 
who  owned  them. 

They  looked  ciirionsly  at  him  as  he  approached, 
juid  one  or  two  started  to  their  feet  and  looked  hi- 
f niiingly  toward  the  direction  from  whence  he  had 
0ome.  Seeing  that  be  was  alone,  they  became  re- 
ared, and  adyance^Noward  him. 
'Peace, and  the  love  of  the  Prophet  be  with 
joa/*  he  said,  alighting. 

"  The  same  attend  yon,"  answered  one  of  the 
people  from  the  tentp. 

''I  seek.waler  for  myself  and  steed,  and  the  rest 
lk«  shade  aAbrds,"  continued  the  hoeseman*  **  for  I 
hMS9$  Journeyed  far,  and  have  still  a  long  distance 

^Bnrely  both  are  the  free  prifts'of  God,  and  we 
vonld  not  be  servants  of  the  Prophet- if  we  denied 
(hem  to  you.  Will  yon  tell  us  yonr  name,  and  from 
whence  yon  come;  and  whither  yon  go?" 

''  My  name  is  Haflz,  and  I  come  from  the  En- 

FBrates,  wben^  have  been  to  visitsorae  of  my  kin. 
go  to  the  wem,  to  If  ere  AH,,  where  dwell  my  tribe, 
themenofAlAkbar." 

''  Ton  are  a  Bedouin  theat" 

'*  I  am ;  and  now.  who  are  you,  and  from  whence, 
and  where  bound  ?" 

"  Take  you  of  our  bread  aad^salt,  0  Hafls,«re 
we  reply. 

"  Were  you  enemies,  yon  would  not  answer  thus, 
eo  why  refiise  ?  And,  seeing  that  I  am  biit  one, 
why  ask  the  bond?"       ^     . 

"True,  we  are  not  eiremles,  nor  need  we  fear 

Smr  numbers.  We  are  Persian  merchants,  bound 
CaiEO  to  find  market  for  our  goods." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  May  the  Prophet  rive  you 
Mccesa.  And  now,  as  my  horse  Is  weary,  I  will  to 
«he  well."  And,  saying  this,  Haflz  led  Kaled  to  a 
place  where  some  camels  and  other  beasts  were 
imraped. 

A«  attendant  of  the  merchants  drew  water  and 
•oared  it  into  a  large  stone  basin  that  stood  near 
tte  well,  and  of  tUs  Kaled  drank  greedily,  whilst 
Hafls  removed  his  saddle  and  laid  it  on  the  ground. 

B«t  though  he  appeared  busy  with  his  steed,  he 
w»e  not  unobservant  of  a^  that  was  in  view,  for  his 
reftttal,  or,  rather,  his  snbterftiee,  to  avoid  partak- 
iBf  el  the  merchants'  bread  am  salt,  which  would 
liftve  made  hiiy  their- friend,  was  the  result  of  pur- 
peee,  aB4  not  a  whim :  the  purpose  to  be  able, 
fhiraid  opportunity  otfer  and  tne  prise  be  worth  a 
ctracgle,  to  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  store. 

Bw  sharp  glance  noted  the  pagks  of  goods,  the 
eaaels  and  horses,  and  the  countenances  of  the 
»erehAntB  and  their  attendants ;  but  his  curiosity 
wee  most  aroiued  by  a  closed  litter  formed  so  that 
A  ennel  could  carry  it,  and  a  tent  whose  entrasco 
was  not  drawn. 

AU  the  time  that  he  was  attending  to  his  steed 
he  had  olosely  scanned  these,  and  at  last  came  to 
the  eoBClnsion  that  there  was  a  woman  In  the  party. 
Who  this  woman  was,  where  she  was  going,  and 
what  she  was  hitended  for,  he  determined  to  fln4 
oak. 

Having  led  Kaled  to  a  shady  spot  where  there 
was  some  herbage  for  him  to  crop,  he  patted  the 
l*s  neck,  and  then  returning  to  the  well,  per- 


i  hia  ablotlonB. 

The  attendant  m  the  merchants  was  still  there, 
•od  Hafia  addressed  him. 

**  T^  are  traveling  a  long  and  weary  wav,  my 
'IHe^d:  anrely  yonr  masters  must  carry  valuable 
gooda  to  make  such  a  ionmey  to  sell  them." 

"  Ihilj  you  say  right ;  it  Is  a  long  and  weary 
way.  hot  I  think  it  wiU  pay." 

'*  Tes ;  for  we  hove  such  goods  as  delight  the 


Egyptians,  and  they  pav  liberally.  Then,"  and  the 
man  bent  forward  conndentiaUy,  '*  wo  have  a  pre- 
sent for  the  pasha,  and  you  know  that,  to  those  who 
bestow  gifts  ne  fancies;  ne  Is  a  generous  patron." 

"And  you  have  a  gift  he  will  fancy  ?*'  . 

'*  DM  von  ever  meet  the  man  who  did  not  fimcy  a 
beautiful  woman?" 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  in  that  tent  la  one  of  the  most  beautifcl 
Georgian  women  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  in  ihe 
markets  north  of  Teheran  I  have  seen  many." 

'*  Say  yon  eo !  And  how  likes  she  the  idea  of 
being  a  pasha's  tiiivorite?" 

"  She  likes  it  not,  but  longs  for  some  brave  aonl 
to  rescue  her,  that  she  may  give  him  her  love  and 
doty."  *  .        .      • 

"  Is  she  so  very  beantifbl?" 

"  Beantifnl  as  Ashtaroth,  or  the  fhbled  Grecian 
goddess  of  love!" 

Haflz  bowed  his  thanks,  and  seeking  a  shady  spot, 
lay  down  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep,  thoogh  he  -doeed 
his  eyes.  The  picture  of  a  beautiftil  nee  arose  in 
his  mind's  vision,  and 'he  was  determined  to  sec  the 

Sift  that  was  destined  to  awaken  the  generosity  of 
le  pasha. 

Thus  waiting  until  the  sun  was  well  up,  he  at  last 
saw  the  merchants  prepare  to  depart.  The  camels 
wene  loaded,  the  litter  put  in  place  on  one  of  the 
largest  of  these,  and  the  tents  struck. 

*A11  this  being  accomplished,  the  chief  of  the  party 
approached  the  closed  tent  and  bade  the  occupant 
come  forth.  Instantly  Haflz  waa  all  attention,  and 
his  eves,  though  apparently  closed,  were  oheervant 
of  all  about  hmi. 

It  waa  soon  evident  that  the  gift  destined^or  the 
pasha  had  not  let  his  presence  escape  her,  ier,  when 
she  came  forth  from  the' tent,,  the  tnmed  toward 
where  he  was  lying,  and,  with  a  qoiek  movement, 
drew  aside  her  vail,  flasbhig  a  look  of  sippUcation 
Into  his  soul  that  made  it  thriU  as  it  had  never  done 
before. 

The  look  afld  Uie  vision  of  a  £ice  so  lovely  that  he 
thouffht  it  that  of  a  hour!  were  gone  in  an  instant, 
but  Hafis  fully  understood  them,  and  plaeed  his 
hand  on  his  heaK  for  a  reply. 

He  was  young  and  ffood-looking,  and  his  soul  was 
fbll  of  a  daring  that  the  desert  lite  begets ;  so  that, 
to  rescue  the  maiden  waa  a%  adventure  wiU  suited 
to  his  wild  and  reckless  spirft. 

"By  the  Prophet!"  said  he,  softly,. ''that  ia  a 
present  fit  for  a  sultan,  and  one  that  it  iU  befits  a 
pasha  to  possess.  He  shall  not,  either,  for  the  tent 
of  Haflz  needs  a  mistress,  and  where  eould  one 
more  beautiful  be  found?" 

He  waited,  however,  until  the  merehanta  had 
ta^en  their  depairture  before  he  arose  and  went  to 
bis  steed ;  but  his  thoughts  had  not  been  idle ;  he 
had  run  over  every  chance  tbat  seemed  opened  for 
a  rescue,  and  none  suited  him. 

**t)h,  that  I  had  a  few  of  the  tribe  with  me ! 

then  1  could  easily  do  It ;  but  now "    And  his 

face  assumed  a  puzzled  and  disappointed  look. 
Suddenly  It  brightened^  and  a  sm»e  of  conscious 
triojnph  and  hope  stole  over  It. 

"  Ah,  why  did  I  not  think  of  it  before?  They 
must  pass  through  the  vale  of  Elom,  and  there  1 
can  make  a  dash,  and  if  I  can  but  start  the  Utter- 
camel  off  from  the  rest,  all  will  be  well.  True,  they 
are  twenty  to  one,  but  half  will  be  in  the  rear,  and 
perhaps  I  can  turn  the  camel  down  Uie  dark  ravine 
that  runs  to  the  south.  There  is  a  rock  at  its  mouth 
that  I  can  hide  behind,  and  a  stroke  of  my  schnitar 
will  Slav  the  only  horseman  tbat  can  ride  near.  By 
the  soul  of  ray  father,  I  shall  gain  her  yet."  . 

He  did  not  mount  and  follow  the  path  th^  mer- 
chants had  taken,  but  watched  them  as  they  slowly 
traveled  westward. 

When  the  V  were  out  of  sight,  he  started  off  at  a 
good  pace,  keeping  to  the  south  of  the  patii  they 
had  made. 

All  day  he  sped  on,  stopping  at  the  small  jpete  ef 
green  that  now  and  then  dotted  the  way,  but  never 
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rmnftining  long  at  any  of  them.  \  When  the  evening 
drew  near,  he  saw,  ftur  to  the  weit,  the  dark  ontUne 
of  low  hills  rise  above  the  sandy  phiin,  and  then 
headed  northward  again. 

"  I  win  be  before  tiiem,  I  know,"  he  mattered  ; 
"  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  will  miss  his  new  favorite, 
and  the  Persian  merchants  will  wish  they  had  in- 
sisted on  Hafiz  eating  salt." 

As  the  san  sank.  It  hid  behind  the  hills  that  Hafiz 
had  ieen,  snd  jast  as  their  long  shadows  paled  off 
into  the  dnsk  of  the*  on-coming  night,  Hafiz  rode 
into  the  n^oath  of  a  natrow  valley,  and  dismonnting, 
closely  scanned  the  jTomid. 

It  was  a  path  leamig  into  the  gloom  of  the  hills, 
and  there  was  jnst  light  enough  to  see  it' 

"  There  has  no  one  passed  since  the  morning," 
said  he,*'*  so  I  am  in  time.  The  moon  will  be  np  in 
an  lionr,  and  the  merchants  wfll  most  likely  rest  at 
the  spring  of  Elom.  I  can  stop  at  the  ravine,  for 
there  18  water  in  it,  and  can  there  be  snre  of  them 
when  morning  comes.'* 

Havhig  saMed  himself  that  his  pr^  was  still  be- 
hind him,  he  rode  leisnrely  on,  and  soon  oam&to  an 
open  space  in  which  a  smrtaig  babbled  tneslcally. 
Here  he  stopped  to  let  Ksled  refresh  himself  with  a 
drink,  and  then  went  on,  feeling  that  the  morrow 
would  prove  to  be  a  day  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

I  am  wrong.  He  felt  that  It  wonld  be  a  day  of 
joy,  and  the#thoaght  that  he  mlffht  be  slain  or  de- 
feated never  entered  the  mind  of  this  child  of  the 
desert.  He  had  determined  to  resoae  the  (Hir 
(jeorgian,  and  in  his  thooght  the  deedaras  done. 

What  if  the  foe  were  twenty  to  one,  was  not  he  a 
Bedonin?  And  were  not  his  foes  merchants  and 
Persians?  Trnlv,  the  deed  was  a  bold  one^bnt  the 
Bonl  of  Hafiz  delighted  in  sdoh,  and  when  he  threw 
himself  on  the  earth  to  sleep,  there  was  not  a  more 
contented  mind  than  his  in  au  the  desert  waste.  . 

The  first  gray  light  of  morning  foand  him  awake 
and  stirring.  Kaled  had  been  nosy  croppiag  the 
stonted  herbage  of  the  valley,  and  came  obedient 
to  the  low  whistle  of  his  master. 

To  fit  him'  for  the  task  before  him  was  the  work 
of  a  fsw  moBients  only,  and  then  Hafiz  led  the  dear 
companion  of  his  wanderings  to  a  recess  that  was 
completely  hid  from  the  path  by  a  sharply-jutting 
rook.  Facing  this  rock  waa  a  dark  and  narrow 
ravine,  barely  wide  enongh  for  two  horsemen  to 
ride  abreast,  and  this  ravine  ran  off  at  right  angles 
to  the  valley. 

Havinc  stationed  Kaled  behind  the  rock,  Hafiz 
oantionsry  ascended  a  peak  that  rose  beside  tlie 
ravhie,  and  made  a  careAil  sarvev  of  the  valley. 
This  caoaed  him  to  desoend  hastily,  and  seek  the 
place  where  Kaled  stood. 

The  son  was  np,  bnt  still  his  light  lay  only  on  the 
higher  hills,  leaiiog  the  valley  and  ravine  hid  in 
ahadow ;  and  in  tills  shadow  Hafiz  had  seen  a  string 
of  moving  horsemen  and  camels,  and  knew- that  his 
prize  wasdrawhig near. 

'*  They  fear  an  aiibosh  if  faithe  valley  at  ^h^" 
he  said,  moait||ng  1^  steed,  **  and  are  pushing  on  to 
gat  out  to  the  o^n  conntnr  before  dark." 

He  smiled  grimlv^s  he  thought  of  how  he  would 
■nrprise  them,  and  then  whispered  some  words  of 
enoearment  to  his  horse. 

**  We  must  be  swift  and  bold,  my  Kaled,  for  the 
maiden  is  aa  beautiful  as  a  honri ;  but  you  nevet 
fafled  me  yet,  good  steed,  and  you  will  not  do  so 
now.  I  wonder  why  the  fools  placed  the  ll^er  on 
their  swiftest  camel  ?  Sure  it  was  for  onr  benefit, 
my  Kaled,  and  we  will  show  them  what  a  Bedootn's 
soul  wni  dare,  and  what  it  Bedouin'a^teed  can  do." 

Then  he  patted  Kaled'a  neck  fondly,  and  silently 
waited  for  tae  merchants'  caravan  to  approach. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  soon  the  beating 
tramp  of  horsemen  drew  near,  fklling  like  joyful 
polaes  on  the  heart  of  Hafiz.    Lookhig  out  from  his 

flace  of  ambush,  he  saw  the  leadhig  part  of  the 
endan  cavalcade  file  past;  then  came  the  pack- 
oamels,  and,  grasping  his  bridle  firmly,  he  drew  his 
sehnitar  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  Kaled.   LooMng 


again  at  the  caravan,  he  iaw  an  armed  horaenaa 
appear  in  view,  leading  the  camel  bearhig  tha 
litter.  Now  was  the  time  to  act,  and,  not  stopping 
tb  see  whether  there  was  more  than  one  foe  fornim 
to  encounter  or  not,  Hafiz  uttered  a  load  cry,  and, 
swift  as  a  flash,  Kaled  darted  from  the  ahadow  of 
the  rock  and  sprang  forward. 

With  a  sweep  of  his  scimitar  Hafiz  tumbled  tiie 
horseman  leading  the  camel  from  his  saddle,  and 
taming  that  animal's  head  down  the  ravine,  gave  it 
a  sharp  prick  with  his  weapon.  This,  and  the  fright 
caused  by  his  cry,  made  it  rush  off  at  a  fearfol  pace, 
and  Kaled  followed  swiftly  In  its  path. 

The  surprise,  and  the  fear  that  there  were  many 
instead  of  only  one  foeman.  kept  the  merthants  in- 
active for  a  tune,  and  ere  they  had  recovered  their 
wits  and  extricated  themselvM  from  the  oonftisien 
that  the  sudden  onset  of  Hafiz  had  throim  the  car- 
avan bi,  that  bold  desert  rover  waa  fiir  away  in  the 
ravine,  urging  his  steed  forward  at  breakneck 
speed.  * 

To  pursue,  when  the  steed  of  Hafii  waa  frwk  and 
the  camel  bearing  the  litter  the  fleetest  md  ctrbnff- 


est  in  the  caravan,  was  simply  a  useleas  Btmgl*^ 
against  fate ;  vet  the  merduuits  had  expected  so 
much  from  the  present  they  were  bearing  the 


pasha,  that  the^ncould  not  give  her  np  without  an 
effort  to  recapture  the  prize,  and  half  of  thehr  party 
started  off  down  the  ravine  Hafiz  had  fled  through. 

By  great  exertion  Kaled  had  been  able  to  come 
up  with  the  camel,  and  so  they  sped  on,  soon  reach- 
ing a  place  where  another  and  narrower  ravine  Ib- 
tersected  the  one  they  were  in. 

Into  this  Hhfiz  succeeded  in  taming  his  prise; 
and  now  the  path  began  to  ascend,  leading  at  last 
to  an  elevated  plain  which  swept  southward  to  a 
higher  range  of  hills.  Here  the  camel  slackened 
speed,  and  Hafiz  rode  back  along  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  listenhig  attentively. 

A  clattering  sound  to  the  we&t  seemed  to  reassure 
him,  for  he  smiled  merrily. 

*'  They  will  feel  like  fools  when  they  reach  the 
westem  desert  and  see  it  bare,"  he  muttered ;  **  bat 
still  I  must  hasten  and  get  my  prise  to  the  tribe  as 
soon  as  possible.  How  some  of  them  will  envy  me 
my  luck !  but  Hafiz  always  was  a  flsvoritc  or  the 
Prophet" 

So  saying,  he  rode  back  and  overtook  the  camel, 
which  had  been  jogging  comfortably  along  a  beaten 
track  leading  toward  the  south.  * 

As  he  came  up,  the  door  of  the  litter  was  opened, 
and  the  beautiml  face  that  Hafiz  had  seen  at  the 
well  again  showed  its  loveliness  to  him. 

A  sweet  smile  sainted  the  young  Arab,  and  made 
his  heart  throb  fast  and  hard,  and  then  a  low,  soft 
voice  said : '  « 

"  How  can  I  thank  yon  for  rescuing  me  ffctn 
such  a  degrading  fate?  Or  l\ow  repay  year  brave 
actr'  , 

*•  By  making  me  yo||r  slave  for  ever.  But  why 
do  yon  call  being  the  pssha's  favorite  a  degrading 
fate?  n^rould  b«  an  easy  and  peaccfil  lifeTl 
think." 

Bhe  smiled  scornfully. 

'*Do  you  think  A  woman  wishes  to  be  one  of  a 
hundred  favorites.?  No ;  give  me  a  humble  home, 
where  I  mle  by  love's  might,  but  rule  alone,  and  I 
care  not  for  the  toil  that  may  come.  It  will  be 
easier  far  than  to  live  amid  the  ease  and  luxury  of 
the  pasha's  palace." 

'*  Say  you  so  ?  Then,  by  the  grace  of  the  Prophet, 
my  home  is  open  to  you,  and  never  shall  another 
mle  it,  if  you  will  but  make  it  your  own  only/'  and 
his  voice  grew  troubled.  *'  Do  not  let  the  adt  I 
have  done  rule  you.  If  you  have  given  your  love 
to  another,  cast  all  thougnt  of  jne  aside  and  cling 
to  the  one  vonr  soul  has  chosen." 

Her  ready  woman  wit  saw  through  his  thoughts, 
and  she  smiled  a  provoking  yet  bewitching  smile. 

*'  I  shall  alwavs  cUng  to  the  one  my  soul  haa 
chosen,"  ahe  said.    **  Wonld  yon  knOw  h&  namer' 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  speak,  bot  the  tftoioism 
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of  bis  nee  soon  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  said, 
steadily: 

*'  Tes,  I  shoold  like  to  know." 

"  Will  joa  tell  me  your  name  T'  she  asked. 

"  Certainly.  I  am  called  Haflz,  and  my  people 
are  BedoninB  of  the  tribe  ol  Al  Akbar.'* 

"Ah,  well,  he  my  heart  has  chosen  is  called  Hafiz^, 
•nd  his  people 'belong  to  the  tribe  of  AlAkbar," 
she  said,  nalTely,  looking  at  him  with  a  demnre  and 
provoking  look. 

**  Do  my  ears  deceive  me,  or  are  you  playing  with 
met"  he  qnestioiied,  eagerly. 

**  Yonr  ears  hear.arisht.    Am  I  welcome  ?" 

*'  Weleome  as  wonla  be  the  presence  and  bless- 
ing of  .the  Prophet,  who  has  given  me  this  Joy,"  and 
he  bent  toward  her,  a  look  of  great  happiness  ligh^ 
ing  his  flne  and  swatthy  ftce. 

'*  h  it  fiur  to  your  home  ?" 

''A  short  day's  Joomey— we  will  be  there  ore 
noonrise.  But  here  we  are  at  the  well  of  the  'hill. 
We  can  rest,  for  we  are  salb  now,  and  oar  anhnals 
wiU  tnrrel  better  having  drank." 

BaylBg  this,  he  sprang  to  the  groond,  and  the 
casMl  having  drawn  np  beside  the  well,  Hafis  as- 
eistod  his  companion  to  alight.    When  her  feet 


touched  the  earth,  she  still  dang  to  hfan,  and  a  long 
embrace  sealed  their  betrothat-a  betrolkal  that 
death  alone  could  sever. 

Is  there  need  to  sav  more  ?  No,  for  it  would  oaly 
be  repeating  many  life  histories.  Joy  and  lore  were 
ever  in  their  home,  and  Hafis  always  blessed  the 
day  he  rested  by  the  well  of  Ebra. 


Fattening    Tonng   I«iU|iee  !■ 

girl  after  she  is  betrothed^  cooped  np  in  a  snsal 
room  with  Bhackles  of  ^old  and  silvdt  dpon  her 
wrists.  If  she  is  to  be  manied  to  a  man  who  has 
discharged,  dispatched,  or  lost  a  former  wifo,  the 
shackles  which  the  former  wife  wore  are  put  npoa 
the  new  bride's  limbs,  and  she  is  filled  to  the  proper 
thickness.  The  food  used  for  this  custom  worthj 
of  barbarians,  is  a'  seed  called  drottg^,  which  is  of 
extraordinary  fattening  qnalities.  With  this  seed, 
and  their  national  dish,  ou&ciuoo,  the  bride  is  lUer- 
ally  crammed,  and  many  aotoaUy  die  under  the 
spo9n. 

It  Is  Bttttar  to  lifUbor  under  aborratioa  of  miiid 
than  aberration  of  morals. 


BAPIZ,.THI  BBDOVIM.— " TBS  OAMK.  HAYIMO  WKKK  DBAWN  UP  BEBnm  ' 
COMPAMION  TO  AUOHT.  WHBT  HBI  TKET  TOUCHBD  TBI  lASTB^  SI 
LONa  BMBSACI  SSALID  TBU*  BIBTBOTBAXm*' 


m  WILL,  BAPn  . 

I  RILL  CLUMO  TO  BIH,  AMP  A 
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'*Oni  FAILURES." 

BimBAi!a}^**Tsf*jf  LiMsdet  ^hat  <m  tbrtlt,  did  gou  make  tJUs  mirUrsauce  qff^ 
YouNQ  Win  (who  baa  been  *'  helping  "  cook)^**Faudey,  to  be  ewer 


Sjn»p»tltjr— There  are  momente  when  eTen  the 
tender  ^gnage  of  Bymrothy  it  mockery  to  the 
8orrow-«tiicken  heart  what  consolation  is  it  to  a 
man  who  hai  slipped  down  on  the  pa?ement  and 
broken  ■  through  a  ceUarijrating  to  be  told  by 
Chrietian  men  on  the  odber  side  of  the  street  to 
"  flare  up,  and  hit  harder  the  next  time  V^ 

lawyer  (to  female  witness)—"  What  wonld  yon 
do,  madam,  if  yon  were  a  gentleman?"  WUne88^ 
**  What  would  you  do  if  yon  were  one,  sir?" 

A  Chinese  Clotliefl-^leaner  in  Chicago  "  ab- 
sorbed" a  suit  belooflrmg  to  a  citizen,  and  then 
declared  that  Satan  had  stolen  them.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  that  personage  hi  Chioftgo,  and  tbe  China- 
man was  arrested. 


fltetuttoe  as  to  causes  of  insanity  are  made  fre- 
ouently,  but  no  one,  we  believe,  has  e?er  computed 
the  nnmber  of  people  driyen  hito  madaess  e?ery 
year  by  tbe  utter  impossibility  of  getting  an  orer- 
Kluie  that  won't  make  a  foot  Hke  an  overgrown  Hour- 
barrel  fai  a  waterproof  mantle. 

A  m*rp  lattlo  Olrl  got  out  of  patience  with 
her  bashful  lover's  backwardneai,  and  so  brought 
matters  to  a  fitvorable  climax  by  saying  to  him,  **  I 
reaUy  believe  you  are  afiraid  to  ask  me  to  mairy  yon, 
for  you  know  I  wonld  say  *  Yes.' "    * 


An  Bscperienced  L*d  jr  pbservea  that  a  good 
way  to  pick  out  a  husband  Is  to  see  how  pattently 
the  man  waits  for  dhmer  when  it  is  behlnd-lime. 
Her  husband  remarks  that  a  good  way  to  pick  out  a 
wife  is  to  see  whether  the  woman  has  dinner  ready 
hi  time. 

Delino  and  SpeU— An  exasperated  poUtieian, 
who  had  been  called  upon  to  define  hit  position  once 
more  than  patience  could  endure,  exclaimed :  *'  De- 
fine my  position?  Never !  If  I  deflne  it,  tlie  next 
thing  ril  be  caUed  upon  to  spell  it" 

Be«ntttVBl  Rain—Two*  acquaintaaees  meetfaig 
on  a  wet  day,  one  greeted  the  other  with :  "  Beau- 
tifbl  nun  this.  Fetching  thinss  out  of  the  ground." 
Seoond  ^^iend  (disconsolately )—"  Hope  not,  sir; 
hope  not    Grot  two  wives  there,  sir !" 

**0  Wad  some  Power >*  Etc.  — ildonii— 

*'Mi88  Jones,  do  you  thfaik  Brown  sof'  JAss 
X— "Ugly!  No,  indeed r  Why,  we  all  thUik  hfan 
extremely  nice-looking  V*  Adonis—**  Well,  I  was 
talking  to  him  on  the  stair  lost  now,  and  a  lady 

Fassed,  and  I  heard  her  say,  '-That's  the  ugliest  man 
ever  saw !'    And  there  was  nobody  there  but  him 
and  me !" 

WLmmkUmnU^k  Yankee  editor  wMms  no  bodUy 
harm  to  his  subscribers,  but  he  hopes  that  some  of 
them  hi  arrears  will  beseteedwith.  a  rtmfaetil*li«er. 
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Enigmas,  Charades,  Etc. 

Suflie's  my  first,  and  my  uncle's  dear  lass ; 

Second  I  bonght  for  her  to  wear ; 
And  now,  In  my  whole,  behind  doors  of  glass, 

She  keeps  it  with  neat,  loving  care. 

2 — Cross  Ptzzlb. 


c  0  c 
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D  B 


The  letters  in  this  cross  name  a  great  novelist,  and 
a  werk  he  wrote. 

9 DOUBLB  AcBOsno. 

Prlmals  and  finals  denote  a  harbinger  of  Spring. 
1.  Aforesaid,  declared.    2.  Indii&rent.    3.  A  Mix- 
ture, medley,    i.  An  ipstmment  of  corActipn. 
i ^Enigma.  •  * 

True,  I  snceeed  each  fleeting  day, 
Nor  can*mortftl  my  course  allay, 
Till  dissipated  by  the.  sway 
Of  Sol's  bright-shining  ligl^t.. 

I  may  be  torrid,  temperate,  cold, 
Or  pitchy  dark,  or  Bright  as  gold- 
No  doubt  my  name  you  know  of  old  ; 
If  so,  give  it  aright.      "         « 

'  With  things  inanimate  I  am  classed, 
Tet  oft  before  you  have  I  passed 
In  grand  review,  whilst  you,  unasked. 
Criticised  me  rudely. 

But  if  you're'  faint  from  study  hard, 
Or  signing  for  that  blessed  reward — 
Sleep— with  your  wishes  I  will  'aocord ; 
For  I  bring  respite  surely. 

5 — Charade. 

My  first  is  often  thought  my  last, 

Without  sufiScient  cause. 
And  ere  you  such  a  censure  cast, 
)  A'momeift  you  should  pause. 

For  first  is  useful  divers  ways, 

Tor  food  and  comfort,  too. 
And  learning  e^en,  in  gone-by  days. 

Its  uses  brought  to  view. 
My  next,  in  sultrv  Summer-time, 

A  welcome  always  meets ; 
And  Held  or  garden  in.  its  prime 

Its  gratefbd  presence  greets. 
My  third  is  oft  misnamed  my  first. 

Though  why  'tis  hard  to  reach ; 
^    For  surely  third  is  far  the  worst, 

As  Scripture  readings  teach. 
For  third  no  use  on  earth  have  we, 

Tis  a  vexatious  thing, 
And  firom  its  presence  all  agree 

It  can  but  trouble  bring. 
Now,  just  unite  mv  one,  iwo>  three, 

.  And  then  you'll  surely  find, 
A  Luscious  compound  certainly-^ 

An  acid-sweet  combined. 

»  6.— -Double  AcROsno. 

A  patriot  of  our  native  land, 
Doom'd  to  fall  by  felon's  hand ; 
Wkfle  weeping  fHends  stand  br  his  grave, 
Hit  knell  sounds  flreedom  to  the  slave. 


1.  The  prisoner  stood,  and  hung  his  head* 
tTntil  "Not  guil^!''  the  foreman  said. 

2.  A  band  of  wicked  men  are  here, 
Arm«d  with  musket,  sword  and  spear. 

3.  A  poem,  this,  by  Allan  Poe ; 
'Tis  of  a  birdl  as  black  as  sloe. 

i.  A  foreign  language  this  will  be. 
Of  not  n^uch  use  to  you  or  me. 

6.  Far  from  his  home,  in  battle  fell; 
He  always  did  his  duty  welL 

6.  A  willing  sprite ;  would  come  and  go, 
,       Whenever  bid  by  Proepero. 

7.  Immortal  muse,  thy  theme  sublime 
Shall  aye  be  read  till  end  of  time ! 

7:>-6quabs  Wobds.* 

To  divide ;  a  kind  of  dish ;  a  waahhig- 
neat. 

8.— Chabadb. 

Letters  two  my  first  contains. 
Oat  off  one  a  plant  remains ; 
My  second  is  one-tenth  of  €. ; 
My  third  I  wiU  let  you  be. 
Three  separate  times  yesterday 
My  fourth  I  did  without  deUy. 
My  whole  to  lessen  is,  I  ween. 
And  to  make  thin  't  may  also  ~ 

9.— Head  Chanqb. 

I  am  big  and  I  hold  beer ;  change  my  head,  and 
I  am  a  tamed  tiger ;  again  «I  am  a  flying  moose ; 
once  more,  and  I  am  a  nibbling  nuisanoef  again, 
and  I  am  tiie  great  characteristic  6f  bacon ;  again, 
and  I  am  a  head-covering ;  again,  and  I  am  a  foot- 
bnisher:  again,  and  I  am  a  nhgle  member  of  tliie 
best  food  for  horses ;  again,  and  I  am^  Irialuiaa ;. 
once  more,  and* lastly,  and  I.  show  what  you  did 
when  you  had  your  photograph  taken,  and  moot 
probably  did  when  you  dined  at  home. 


Answers  to  EHiavAS,  Charaobb,  Bra,  or 
JuKK  Number. 


1.  Warfitfe.  2.  Metage,  exiles,  tiptop  ^teri, 
George,  espied.  3.  Bare,  care,  dare,  fsM  hare, 
mare,  pare,  rare,  tare,  ware.  4.  BrickmRnortar, 
thus— BirminghaM,  RomeO,  InterpreteR,  ContenT, 
KrisnA,  SolioitoB.  5.  Interest— inter-rest.  6.  Idols, 
dozen,  ozone,  lente,  sneer.  7.  Iliad,  unegl.  India, 
agist,  death.  8.  The  letter  A.  9.  Table,  tale; 
bleat,  blate;  beat,  beal;  belt,  bate,  Abel,  bale, 
able,  teal,  Ute,  bat,  let.  bet-  10.  IJ^L— HL 
11.  Nondescript  12.  Capellane,  Dependant,  thos 
— ColD,  AbsoUnB,  PulP,  EncrinitB,  lineN,  LoaD, 
AromA,  NorthmaN,  EvenT.  13.  Par-en-theaia. 
14.  Bible.  15.  Old  Dog  Tray.  16.  Richard,  Blondel, 
Saladin,  thus— ReBuS,  I-fLeA,  ColOneL,  HeNna, 
AiDeD,  REI(n).  DissoLatioN.  17.  Alert,  lever, 
evade,  redan,  Trent  18.  Sparta,  ponios,  animal, 
rimose  tease-e,  asleep.  19.  Matsduff,  in  "  Macbeth,** 
thos— Marcus,  Aleneon,  Celia,  Desdemona,  Ulysses, 
FalstafT.  Portinbras.  20.  BOn-net.  21.  Bible,  Koran, 
thus— BasilisK,  tagO,  BalusteR,  LarissA,  EdeN. 
22.  Lever,  Lover,  thos— LoaeL,  IBmOn,  hoYel, 
rEvEl,  BazoR.  23.  Caroteel,  adorable,  roao-ciot, 
ornament,  tasm(mast),  sage,  e-ba-mar,  elongate, 
lettered.  «.. 
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••  H»ir«  you  anv  old  clothes,  mum,  as  700  coald 
give  a  poor  man  who  has  a  sick  wife  and  six  small 
children  to  sapport  ?"  inqmred  a  dilapidated  person 
at  the  door  of  an  qp-town  residence.  "  I've  got  a 
coat  with  bat  three  buttons  gone,  and  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  that  have  had  but  a  small  patch  behind, 
which  I  guess  yon  can  have,"  said  the  good  woman, 
attershe  had  examined  her  closet  "Is  the  coat 
double-breasted,  with  a  velvet  collar!*'  inbuired  the 
poor  m&n.  "Are  the  pantaloons  of  a  plaid  pattern, 
and  out  with  spring-bottoms  of  twenty-two  inches?" 
•* No, sir."  "Then  I  guess  you  needn't  trot  'em 
ODt,"  said  the  poor  man ;  "  they  ain't  my  style,  and 
I  donH  want  them." 

Bklitosial  Bait.— A  paper  "  out  West  '^  has  the 
following  notice :  "All  notices  of  marriages,  where 
no  bride-cake  is  sent,  will  be  set  up  in  small  type, 
and  poked  in  an  outlandish  eomer  of  the  paper. 
Where  a  handsome  piece  of  cake  is  sent,  the  notice 
will  be  put  conspicuously  in  large  letters ;  where 

Sloves  or  other  bride-favors  are  added,  a  piece  of 
lustrative  poetrv  will  be  given  in  addition.  When, 
however,  tne  editor  attends  at  the  ceremony  in 
person,  aim  kisses  the  bride,  it  will  have  an  especial 
notice— very  laive  tvpe,  and  the  most  apppropriate 
poetry  that  canve  begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen !' 

Id'rtaK  -vrltl&in  his  Salary. — A  conductor 
on  an  Eastern  Road  was  approached  by  a  seedy- 
looUnff  individual,  who  wanted  to  get  a  free  ride, 
as  he  didn't  have  any  money.  "  Allright,"  said  the 
conductor ;  "go  forward  into  the  smoking-car,  and 
I'll  fix  you  aU  right."  Sbon  afterward  the  conductor 
appemd  in  the  sni^oking-car  to  collect  fare  from 
the  passengers.  He  took  fare  from  everv  one  ex- 
cept the  dead-beat  and  another  man,  who  happened 
to  DO  the  superintendent  of  the  road.  The  snper- 
tntendent  noticed  that  he  had  overlooked  this  man, 
and  asked  him  why  he  had  done  it.  "  Why,  that's 
a  conductor,"  was  th^  reply.  "  His  appearance 
does  not  indicate  it.  Look  at  his  clothes^''  said  the 
superintendent  "Well,"  said  the  conductor,  " he 
can't  help  that  He's  a  conductor  on  a  Western 
road,  and  he  is  one  of  those  fellows  who  are  trying 
to  live  within  their  salary,  Vnd  thii's  what  he  has 
oome  to."  This  was  satiaf^tory  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  mab  obtained  his  ride  without  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Colmaa  was  0»ee  oat  dining  where  the  onlylady 
of  the  company  was  the  Dowager  Lady  Cork,  runs, 
as  may  be  imagined,  were  the  staple  of  the  enter- 
tainnent  "  Mr.  Colman,"  said  Lady  Cork,  "  you 
are  so  agreeable  that  you  shall  drink  a  •glass  of 
champagne  with  me."  *  *  Your  ladyship's  wishes  are 
laws  to  me,"  returned  Cohnan ;  "  but  really  cham- 
pagne does  not  agree  with  me."  Whereupon  Jeky  11, 
who  was  present,  called  out:  "Faith,  Colman, 
you  seem  more  attached  to  the  cork  than  the 
bottie!" 

M I  Shall  Follow  her  soon,"  said  a  sad-eyed 
raai>  at  his  wife^s  grave.  He  did  follow  her  soon ; 
she  was  his  deceased  wife's  cousin,  and  they  now  live 
happily  In  the  home  of  his  first  love. 

There  Is  One  Class  of  men  who  are  alwavs 
open  to  conviction— those  who  have  violated  the 
law. 

A  Mmwk  behig  asked  wh j  he  paid  one  thousand 
doUara  for  a  dress  for  a  questionable  lady,  replied, 
"  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  A  Christian 
man  that" 

The  Feast  of  InuiglBatloii. — ^When  your 
stomach  is  empty,  and  your  pocket  ditto,  sit  down 
and  read  a  cookery-book. 

A  Texaa.  Man  returned  a  napkin  to  a  hotel- 
wailer  with  thanks,  sayhng  that  his  cold  was  not 
very  bad. 

They  Say  that  a  publioan  residing  in  the  South 
hattga  o«t  the  tempting  sign,  "  Pore  Aldemey  Milk- 


A  Bad  Tiine— An  old  miser,  saying  he  never 
felt  80  mean  as  he  did  just  after  his  last  fit  of  Uiness, 
was  asked,  "Why  so?"  "Because,"  said  he, 
"  thinkinar  I  was  going  to  die,  I  paid  several  bills, 
when,  if  I'd  waited,  I  might  have  kept  the  money, 
nobody  knows  how  long," 

An  Bnthnslastlc  but  rattier  tirAome  member 
ofe  Danburv  church  started  into  a  prayer  at  a  recent 
meeting.  He  prayed  with  great  fervor  for  the 
brethren.  FhiaUy  he  paused,  and  the  congregation, 
tiihiking  he  had  done,  indiscreeUy  started  a  bymn. 
"  Hold  on,  there,  for  heaven's  sake !"  screamed  the 
excited  brother.  "I  ain't  prayed  for  the  slstem 
yet!"  The  hymn  gave  place  to  handkerchiefs  im- 
mediately. « 

At  the  Battle  of  Mit^anre,  clu  officer  of  e&> 
gineers,  who  had  been  doing  jtood  sorvioe.  came  up 
to  Sb*  Charles  Napier,  uriil  m\d,  "  Sir  Cwlee.  we 
have  taken  a  standard. "  The  g«  nc  n J  looked  at  tdm, 
bflt  made  no  *reply,  aud.  tunnng  round,  began, 
~~ieaking  to  some  one  eltti^,  upon  which  tha  engineer, 


.»ig  that  he  had  noi  been  h^ttrd,  repeatM, "  Sir 

Charles«.we  have  takeci  a  HtJiriEtiird."  Sir  Curies 
turned  sharp  round  upon  mm,  with  11  loud  expletive, 
and  said :  "  Then  go  and  tak^  another!" 

The  InteUlgent  British  Peasant.-^  TburM 
— "  Canyon  tell  me  where  Shakespeare'a  house  is? 
You  know  Shakespeare  T'  PeoionL—"  Oh !  ay !  h% 
youhef 

Of  -what  Beveraf^e  did  Juliua  Cssar  die?  Of 
Roman  punches,  administered  by  Brutua  and  hh 
heelers. 

l¥omen  Thinh,  like  historians,  that  no  age 
so  barbarous  as  the  middle  agea. 

Gold  Is  the  Only  Idol  Uiat  is  worshiped  fai  all 
lands  without  a  temple,  and  by  all  aecta  without 
hypocrisy. 

A  Oenins  out  West  has  just  patented  a  machine 
for  making  sweet  potatoea.  He  is  a  brother  of  an 
old  gentieman  who  put  handles  on  prickly  peara  and 
sold  them  for  currycombs. 

There  'vras  no  Preaching  in  one  town  lastSon* 
day,  and  all  in  consequence  of  a  voung  gfa4,  who, 
inspired  bv  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  a  littie  of  some 
one  mixed,  sat  down  late  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
sent  a  note  to  the  pastors.  Each  contained  these 
words :  "  All  is  discovered— fly !"  Every  one  of  the 
four  flew. 

A  IVestem  XkUtor  ^d  not  wish  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  a  genUe  poet,  but  apofog^d  for  the 
non-appearance  of  a  long  and  trader  potnn  by  say- 
ing:  "  '  Beautiftil  Spring '  Was  crowded  out  of  our 
Sunday  edition  to  make  room  for  ad  account  of  th« 
great  snow-storm." 

Snappish.— If  you  are  going  where  there  la  « 
snarling  dog,  take  a  pistol,  so  that  when  he  snaps  at 
you,  you  ean  snap  at  him. 

*«  llVhy  do  yom  Sleep  ip  vonr  pew  when  I  am  Id 
the  pulpit,  while  yt>u're  all  attention  to  every 
stranger  whom  I  Invite  to  preach  fpr  me  ?"  said  a 
countrv  clergjrman  to  his  clerk.  ''Because,  sir," 
replied  the  clerk,  "  when  vou  preach,  I  am  sure  all 
is  right ;  but  I  cannot  trust  a  stranger  without  keep- 
ing a  good  look-out" 

Not  liong  Affo,  a  man  was  tried  for  murder  in 
the  usual  course.  In  the  usoal  coarse  he  waa  fopad 
ffotity  and  condemned,  and  in  the  usual  coarse  the 
jurors  were  applied  to  to  aign  the  petition  for  a. 
commutation  of  his  sentence.  One,  wiser  than  iiia. 
fbllows,  did  so,  with  the  postscript :  "  On  condition 
that  he  hangs  himself." 

A  I«ove-sieh  young  gentieqian,  -who  haa  takiA ' 
very  much  of  late  to  writing  sonnets,  has  Joat  hoaf 
himself  with  one  M  his  own  lines ! 

The  Only  Hen  who  have  a  fight  to  talk  of  thdr 
extra  .tion—Dantiata. 
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FUN    FOR    THE    FAlOLT. 


WHAT  HAS  HAPPBNKD? 

Wb J,  Jones,  who  is  in  Ptris,  wUh  bat  a  limited  rapply  of  the  Freneh  tongne,  €«■•  t»  thii  tMtanrftBt 
to  breAfktt,  resolTed  on  mushrooms.    And  this  passed : 
J0NB8— **  Qarwng  !    Voyay  dong  :  donnay  mor  der—der  miisAnxmw." 
Gabcon— "Pardon,  m^sieu :  ie  ne  oomprendM  pan  bien," 
J0SE6— "Donnay  mon  der^der^"  (and  Jones  drew  a  mushroom  on  the  carter) 
Gkncov—**Ah,je  voiM,  m^sieu  /'» 

And  he  has  brought  what  he  supposed  the  drawing  represented— an  nmbrell^] 


As  ItlieMi  6««  Vs— They  are  telling  some  ftmny 
stories  about  the  Esqnimaox  chief,  who  has  been 
visiting  Eng^d.  when  aslced  what  sight  had 
amused  him  the  most,  he  said :  *'  The  monkey-house 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens."  But  he  was  surprised, 
as  he  informed  his  friends,  by  nothing  more  than  by 
being  told  that  the  Houses  ot  Parliament  were  meant 
f«r  the  debate  of  some  thousand  gentlemen  on  the 
aflkirs  of  the  country.  '*  Why  did  the  Queen,  their 
chief,"  lie  asked,  "allow  them  so  to  waste  their 
time  T  Why  did  she  not  send  them  to  catch  seals,  or 
to  shoot  bears,  or  do  something  else  that  was 
usefViir' 


New  Title.— A  Certain  widow  who  flourished  In 
the  city  of  Cork,  and  who  did  a  litCle  banking  bosi- 
ness  on  her  own  account,  cashing  bills  for  gentle- 
men in  distress,  made  her  appearance  at  Bath  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  her  stylish  dress  and  im- 
pressive manners  made  her  an  object  of  interest. 
"  Bhe  must  be  a  lady  of  quality,"  said  one  gentle- 
man. "  A  marehioness,"  said  another.  "Aiaeh- 
ess,"  said  a  third.  "  By  the  powers,  ye  are  aU 
wrong,"  said  an  Irish  oflloer.  "  I  know  the  lady 
weU-she  is  not  even  a  coontem."  "  What  then  V' 
waa  the  simultaneous  question.  "  Why,  gentl«|MB» 
the  fttct  is,  she  is  a  disconntess !" 
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